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Monday,  March  19,  1962 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

( continued ) 

On  vote  701: 

Mr,  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  >'ou  adjourned  the  House  at  6  o'clock, 
I  was  questioning  the  hon.  Minister  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  asphalt  which  appeared  in 
circular  spots  on  a  certain  section  of  Highway 
No.  401  between  Cobourg  and  Brighton  and— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recess,  I 
obtained  that  information.  The  British- 
American  people  compensated  the  contractor 
for  holding  up  the  work  and  the  British- 
American  people  replaced  the  faulty  asphalt. 
Apparently  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  mix  of  the  asphalt— just  one  batch— so  they 
replaced  the  asphalt  and  paid  the  damages 
to  the  contractor  for  the  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  they  pay  any  damages  to 
the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  were  no  dam- 
ages to  the  department. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  there  was  a  delay.  Is 
that  not  damage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  did  not  delay  the 
opening  of  the  highway. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  did  not  delay  the  opening? 
I  noticed  in  the  Recorder  that  the  chief  engi- 
neer—1  presume  he  is  now  Deputy  Minister, 
engineering— Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke,  referring  to 
it,  said  that  it  did.  Was  there  any  replace- 
ment of  the  pavement  itself?  What  type  of 
damage  was  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  was  not  as  serious 
as  they  first  contemplated  it  to  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  drive  on  it  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  It  happens  to  be  in  my  county 
and  I  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  time. 
I  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  that  I  was  very  concerned. 


Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  naturally,  because  it  is  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  own  county,  but  one  of  his 
Tory  supporters  says  that  they  have  wonder- 
ful roads  down  there.  They  do  not  need 
any  help  at  all.    No,  I  am  not  finished,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  this  comes  under 
vote  703. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  it,  sir?     How  does  it  get 

there? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Construction  of  highways. 

Mr.  Troy:  Construction?  This  has  to  do 
with  contracts.  I  notice  that  a  senior  official 
of  the  department,  in  a  survey  made  by  one 
of  the  contractors,  said  that  in  the  depart- 
ment, concerning  road  construction  contracts: 
"No  parts  thereof  are  let  separately  except  in 
the  case  of  supply,  fabrication  and  erection 
of  structural  steel  for  bridges."  Is  that  cor- 
rect, sir?    Well,  what  about  the  asphalt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  supply  the 
asphalt  and  we  supply  the  rock. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  all  contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  In  all  contracts,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  So  that  none  of  the  contractors 

supplies  the  asphalt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  not  the  contrac- 
tors. The  Department  of  Highways  supplies 
the  asphalt. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  there  was  then  no  necessity 
for  damages  to  the  department  because  of 
this  defective  asphalt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  there  is  one  question  I 
want  to  ask,  sir.  I  presume  I  can  speak  on 
this  subject  of  municipal  roads,  because  the 
publication  of  it  comes  through  the  main 
office.     Is  that  right,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  under  the 
municipal  roads  branch. 
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Mr.  Troy:  But  in  any  event,  I  searched 
through  it  in  the  district  of  Nipissing  and  I 
find  no  mention  in  this  book  of  the  townships 
of  Ratter  and  Donnet,  Caismir,  Appleby  and 
Jennings,  Cosby,  Martland  and  Maitland.  I 
was,  quite  naturally,  concerned  and  I  come 
to  the  district  of  Sudbury,  and  I  find  the  sec- 
tions of  the  townships  which  lie  in  the  district 
of  Sudbury.  There  are  certain  subsidies.  Are 
there  no  subsidies  for  any  of  the  roads  of 
those  townships  that  he  in  the  district  of 
Nipissing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  will  get  the 
information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
understand  that  there  are  changes  in  his 
department.  The  chief  engineer  is  retiring 
or  is  he  being  replaced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Being  replaced,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  And,  since  Mr.  J.  V.  Ludgate  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  service  to  the  depart- 
ment, is  he  on  retirement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  Mr.  Ludgate  is 
going  to  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  fine.  He  is  a  very  good 
engineer,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  And  who  is 
taking  over  as  chief  enginer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  James  Howard 
will  become  the  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  another  very  fine  gentleman 
who  served  also  in  the  north  country  and  got 
his  broad  experience  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  They  understand  the 
north,  those  fellows.  They  look  after  the 
people  up  there. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  pursue  this  matter  of  insur- 
ance a  little  further.  I  have  been  able  to 
locate  now,  after  the  remarks  of  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  the 
amount  in  the  public  accounts,  some  $300,000 
for  last  year.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
remembers  a  question  I  asked  of  the  Min- 
istry in  1960. 

The  question  was  directed,  mostly,  at  fire 
insurance;  it  is  quite  a  long  question,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  bother  to  read  all  of  it 
into  the  record,  but  substantially,  the  ques- 
tion was:  How  much  insurance  does  the  gov- 
ernment carry  on  buildings,  and  does  it  ever 
consider  self-insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fire  insurance. 


Mr.  Singer:  Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  just  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  I 
think  the  principle  is  an  important  one.  The 
answer  I  got  was  that  the  government  car- 
ries insurance  only  on  two  buildings— the 
main  Parliament  buildings  and  the  build- 
ings at  67  College  Street.  And  the  rest  are 
self-insured. 

Now,  obviously,  the  government  has  con- 
sidered the  question  of  self-insurance— cer- 
tainly, in  that  aspect  in  any  event.  And  they 
advised  in  this  answer  that  they  farm  out 
the  insurance,  or  they  insure  with  private 
companies,  because  of  the  large  concentra- 
tion of  risk  above  the  self-insurance  amount 
of  $400,000. 

In  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates,  he  has 
some  $190,000  for  research,  or  a  substantial 
amount  anyway,  for  research.  I  wonder  if 
in  the  research— and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  $300,000  being  spent  on 
premiums— if  there  has  ever  been  any  re- 
search done  into  the  problems  of  self- 
insurance  for  vehicles  for  damage  on  the 
roads  and  all  the  long  list  of  insurance  risks 
that  he  covers  through  private  companies. 

That  is  the  first  part,  and  we  will  just 
bring  it  along.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
use  some  of  this  research  money  to  make  a 
study  of  whether  we  should  be  in  the  insur- 
ance business.  That  is  fine,  and  I  think  we 
should  get  some  sort  of  an  answer,  certainly 
no  later  than  next  year.  Now  I  know  the 
hon.  Minister  will  not  have  this  available 
presently,  but  I  would  like  him  to  file  it  as 
a  return. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  list  of  a  complete 
breakdown  of  all  of  the  insurance  that  this 
department  has  that  it  pays  $300,000  for; 
the  names  of  each  of  the  companies  from 
which  it  is  bought;  the  names  of  each  of 
the  agents;  the  amounts  of  the  premiums 
paid,  and  the  details  of  the  coverage.  I 
would  not  expect  the  hon.  Minister  to  have 
this  available,  but  I  would  ask  him  if  he 
could  make  a  return  on  that,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will.  But  I  would  Uke  to  ask  him  a  gen- 
eral question  or  two  about  this. 

I  would  imagine  there  are  some  consider- 
able variety  of  companies  that  are  chosen, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  agents.  How 
are  these  chosen?  Are  they  chosen  by  invi- 
tation? Is  the  insurance  put  out  for  tender? 
Are  there  hsts  made  up  by  somebody,  to 
whom  insurance  must  go?  What  is  the 
method  of  selecting  the  companies  and  the 
agents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  in  my  own  county,  I  do  not 
know  who  receives  premiums. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Well,  now.  That  is  a  very 
interesting  observation.  Every  agent  who 
carries  on  the  insurance  business  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland  gets  a  share  of 
the  premiums  that  The  Department  of  High- 
ways pays  for  insurance.  Is  that  correct, 
sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Coodfellow:  I  am  sorry- 
Mr.   Singer:   Every   agent  who  carries  on 
the  insurance  business  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland   gets    a    share    of   the   premiums 
paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Anyone  that  I 
know  of?  I  do  not  know  who  gets  it.  I 
have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  this  true  in  the  county  of 
York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  want  to  know  who  gets  the  insur- 


Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  well,  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
insurance. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  this  department 
spends  some  $300,000  of  public  money  for 
insurance  coverage,  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  that  $300,000  goes  in  premiums. 
My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  was:  How 
is  it  determined  who  gets  the  premium?  If 
the  hon.  Minister  meant  what  he  said  I  under- 
stand that,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland 
every  agent  who  carries  on  business  gets 
a  share  of  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  far  as  he  knows.  Now, 
how  does  it  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  in  the  county  of  York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  not  have 
a  clue  because  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  did  it  go  in  the  county 
of   Bruce? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  the  district  of  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Maybe  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  knows 
who  gets  it;   I  do  not  know. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  help.  The  insur- 
ance placed  by  the  government  is  done 
through  the  companies  and  there  is  a  list 
drawn  up  of  the  agents  in  Ontario.  I  could 
give  more  a  detailed  answer  if  I  had  a  little 
time  to  go  into  it,  as  I  did  not  expect  this 
question  would  come  at  this  stage  in  these 
estimates,  but  we  place  the  insiirance 
through  certain  companies  and  the  premium 
is  then  divided  among  agents  in  the  prov- 
ince and  lists  of  agents  are  drawn  up  by 
the  companies  themselves. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  hsts  we 
submit  or  any  individual  submits.  I  will 
undertake  to  get  a  complete  story  on  this, 
but  all  the  government  insurance  is  handled 
in  this  manner— in  the  manner  I  mentioned 
—and  it  is  handled  by  a  committee. 

I  will  undertake  to  give  the  hon.  members 
fuller  detail  than  I  am  able  to  give  tonight, 
but  in  answer  to  the  question  which  the 
hon.  member  was  asking,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  does  not 
necessarily  know  where  the  insiu-ance  placed 
by  his  department  goes,  because  all  the 
government  insurance  is  handled  as  a  tmit 
—in  other  words  from  every  department. 

Now,  I  can  give  a  more  detailed  answer 
but,  as  I  say,  I  cannot  give  more  details  at 
the  moment.  I  will  undertake  to  get  the 
information. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  undertaking  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to  give  more 
details  at  a  later  date  provided  that  he  does 
one  thing.  At  the  time  he  does  give  that 
detail  he  will  allow  a  question  period  so  that 
we  can  pursue  this  a  little  further.  This 
appears  here  in  these  estimates  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  infonnation  is  not  here, 
there  are  many  other  questions,  for  example:  - 
how  are  the  companies  selected,  is  it  tender; 
who  are  on  the  list  and  how  do  they  get  on 
the  list?  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going 
to  include  all  this  in  his  statement  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  question  it,  I  will  bide 
my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Positively.  The  hon. 
member  has  always  had  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  out  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education  and  then  he  can 
question  me  to  his  heart's  content.  As  to 
how  the  insurance  is  handled  by  the  govern- 
ment—I  will  give  them  a  complete  statement 
on  it, 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on 
this  revelation  that  has  been  made.    I  recall 
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two  or  three  years  ago,  the  observation  was 
made— I  beheve  at  the  Metro  or  Toronto  city 
council,  and  the  word  got  out  and  captured 
the  headlines  for  a  day  or  so— that  a  number 
of  insurance  agents,  inchiding  the  present 
chief  Hquor  commissioner,  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Grossman),  were 
getting  a  cut  on  commissions  when  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  providing  the  insurance. 
I  think  this  is  an  atrocious  system.  This 
is  what  somebody  once  described  rather 
Idndly  as  professional  feather-bedding.  This 
is  a  pork  barrel.  Why  should  hundreds  of 
people  across  the  province  who  never  lift  a 
finger  get  a  cut  out  of  commissions  just  be- 
cause it  happens  to  come  from  the  government 
and  the  public  purse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  withhold 
his— I  can  see  he  is  working  up  a  real  head 
of  steam  hero— I  suggest  he  withhold  this  until 
I  have  made  my  statement.  Then  if  he  finds 
something  he  choose  to  criticize,  let  him  do 
it  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  lias  said  so  far  now  that  what 
he  is  going  to  do  is  get  the  names  of  tlie 
people  who  are  involved  and  the  companies 
involved,  and  so  on.  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  that  for  the  moment.  I  am 
interested  in  the  principle  that  when  the 
government  puts  out  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  insurance,  the  insuring  companies  take  this 
and  divide  it  up,  and  in  effect  a  bonus  goes 
to  each  of  the  insurance  agents  who  have 
never  lifted  a  finger. 

I  repeat,  I  think  this  is  professional  feather- 
bedding  or  a  pork  barrel  or  whatever  hon. 
members  want  to  call  it.  If  this  kind  of  thing 
happened  in  a  union  there  would  be  screams 
to  high  heaven  about  feather-bedding  and 
the  public  having  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  unwittingly  given  the 
most  convincing  case  as  to  why  we  should 
move  immediately  to  self-insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  a  lot  of  self- 
insurance,  but  there  is  some  that  we  cannot. 
This  is  part  of  what  I  will  explain.  We  do 
a  lot  of  our  own  insurance  in  some  respects, 
but  there  are  some  areas  where  it  is  just  more 
efficient  to  use  the  services  of  professional 
insurers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  in  effect  is  hap- 
pening here,  is  that  the  extra  is  coming 
out  of  the  public  Treasury;  not  only  for 
the  profit  involved  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, but  for  this  extra  lx)nus  for  agents 
who  have  done   nothing  at   all.    Therefore, 


you  could  "self -insure"  for  that  much  less  in 
an  institution  the  size  of  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
drawn  into  this  debate,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  the  way  this  matter  is  handled 
is  one  of  convenience.  If  we  wanted  to  go 
out  and  place  this  insurance  with  individual 
agents,  we  could  do  it  that  way  and  we 
could  say,  all  right,  we  will  place  so  much 
with  you,  and  so  much  with  you,  and  so 
much  witli  you.  Instead  of  going  through  an 
agent  we  are  contracting  with  certain 
insurance  companies  direct. 

On  this  question  as  to  whether  the  govern- 
ment agency  which  is  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  at  all  times  deal  with  the 
wholesaler  and  cut  out  the  retailer,  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  would  suggest  that  we 
should  always  buy  in  bulk  and  therefore 
eliminate  from  the  business  scene  certain 
retailers.  This  is  the  point,  really.  It  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  rather  than  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  suppose  we  could  go  direct 
to  the  packing  houses,  for  instance,  and  buy 
the  meat  used  in  the  cafeteria  here  at  the 
buildings.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  pur- 
chased, Mr.  Chairman,  but  my  assumption 
would  be  that  we  would  use  the  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

The  hon.  member's  suggestion,  of  cx>urse, 
is  that  we  should  cut  out  all  these  agents, 
the  people  who  ordinarily  place  insurance 
business.  I  will  check  into  it  and  be  able  to 
give  him  chapter  and  verse  on  how  it  is  done, 
but  I  know  the  principle  behind  it  and  that 
is  why  I  am  prepared  to  speak  about  it 
tonight.  I  do  not  know  that  we  necessarily 
want  to  eliminate  a  whole  class  of  people 
from  the  business  community  by  dealLig 
direct. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr. 
Robarts')  statement  was  a  complete  red 
herring.  I  do  not  think  anybody's  business 
existence  depends  on  the  httle  bit  of  patron- 
age that  comes  out  of  the  division  of  the 
six)ils  of  the  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  it  this  way  just 
so  the  hon.  member  cannot  get  up  and  make 
remarks  like  that.  He  talks  about  the  division 
of  the  little  spoils  of  patronage.  That  is 
exactly  why  it  is  done  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  doing  nothing 
and  they  are  getting  paid  for  it.  The  point 
to  which  we  have  been  taking  objection  is 
the  fact  that  people  in  this  particular  case 
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are  getting  paid  for  doing  nothing.  I  cannot 
see  any  purpose  at  all,  any  justification  what- 
soever. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
ix)int  to  which  I  would  hke  to  refer.  Reverting 
again  to  the  question  of  research  and  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  that  is  set  aside,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  if 
there  has  been  any  research  into  the  eflFect 
of  salt  on  automobiles. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows,  we  all  know,  the 
great  complaints  that  come  from  drivers  who 
drive  along  our  highways  and  have  their  cars 
eroded  by  salt.  I  would  think  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  worthy  object  on  which 
research  dollars  could  be  spent  than  finding 
some  kind  of  non-corrosive  salt  or  some  Ivay 
of  getting  rid  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  road 
that  is  not  going  to  destroy  automobiles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellovv:  I  am  told  that  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  roads  committee  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  carried  on  very 
extensive  research  last  year  on  this  point  that 
is  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer),  but  with  not  too  satisfactory 
results.  The  cost  of  any  material  that  would 
replace  salt,  as  far  as  ice  removal  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  very  high. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  me  that  in  a  country  and  in  an  age 
when  we  can  send  rockets  around  the  moon, 
with  all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  we  are  spending  on  research,  a 
question  that  is  so  comparatively  simple  as 
producing  an  agent  that  will  get  rid  of  ice 
and  snow  and  at  the  same  time  not  rot  auto- 
mobiles cannot  be  found.  If  the  research  up 
to  this  point  has  not  been  conclusive,  is  it 
going  to  be  carried  on? 

It  was  a  long  time  until  they  found  a 
vaccine  for  polio,  but  Dr.  Salk  did  eventually 
produce  that  sort  of  a  vaccine.  Surely  with 
all  the  intelligence  available  in  the  Ontario 
Research  Institute  and  The  Department  of 
Highways,  there  should  be  some  solution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Fulton  tells  me  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
Ontario,  that  every  jurisdiction  in  North 
America  where  they  have  ice  conditions  is 
trying  through  research  to  find  the  answer 
in  securing  some  other  material. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  hon.  Minister  leaves  that  problem. 


I  know  it  is  a  great  one,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  emphasize  this:  I  know  that  the  costs 
are  great,  they  would  probably  run  into 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  want  to  emphasize  the  cost  to 
the  car  owners  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  run  into  probably  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Therefore,  my  suggestion  would 
be— which  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  intends 
to  do— that  the  research  will  be  carried  on; 
because  in  this  day  and  age,  I  agree  with  my 
hon.  colleague,  there  is  no  excuse  why  we 
should  be  continuing  to  use  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  salt  when  surely  our 
research  experts  can  find  a  more  suitable 
substitute  which  would  save  the  cars  and  car 
owners  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  item  7  of  vote  701,  roads 
publicity,  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  department  for  the  very 
efi^ective  and  very  informative  highway  map. 
Those  maps  are  widely  distributed  within  our 
own  borders;  they  are  sent  to  the  United 
States;  there  is  a  very  heavy  demand  for 
them.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
we  from  the  north  country  are  always  very 
reasonable  in  our  demands.  We  feel  that  we 
live  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is,  as 
you  know,  of  tremendous  size,  very  scenic, 
very  rich  in  natural  resources;  and  we  feel 
that  in  the  highway  map  we  are  a  little,  shall 
I  say,  slighted. 

As  you  know,  the  scale  is  1  inch  to  14  miles 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  while  in 
the  northern  part  the  scale  is  1  inch  to  28 
miles.  This  means  that  our  area  is  not 
represented  as  fully  as  the  southern  part. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  what  has 
happened  in  other  jurisdictions,  starting  from 
the  east.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  scale  is  1  inch 
to  ten  miles;  New  Brunswick  has  1  inch  to 
ten  miles;  province  of  Quebec,  which  I  would 
say  is  just  as  large  as  ours,  has  1  inch  to  20 
miles;  Manitoba— 1  inch  to  14  miles;  Alberta— 
1  inch  to  23  miles;  and  British  Columbia, 
another  province  I  would  say  as  large  as 
ours,  if  not  larger— 1  inch  to  32  miles.  I 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  hon. 
Minister— and  we  know  him  and  his  pre- 
decessors to  be  very  receptive  to  any  logical 
suggestion— that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  having  our  area  represented  on  a  large 
scale. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  would  not  want 
a  map  which  would  be  much  too  large,  which 
would  be  cumbersome.  Oti  the  other  hand, 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   say  that'  if  we  open   this 
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map  at  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  we 
see  maps  of— starting  from  the  upper  left- 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London, 
Kingston,  Ottawa,  Windsor,  Niagara  Falls  and 
so  forth.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  in  southern 
Ontario  and  should  not  be  taking  up  any 
space  in  that  part  of  the  map  which  should 
be  for  northern  Ontario.  I  would  suggest  that 
either  the  entire  map- 
Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  will  have 
to  change  governments  to  fix  that  up. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Oh  no.  We  do  not  need  a 
change  of  government.  We  have  some  very 
fine  persons  in  charge  and  I  know  that  they 
can  solve  this.  I  would  suggest  that  either 
the  entire  map  may  be  drawn  on  the  same 
scale,  I  think  all  of  Quebec  is  1  inch  to  20 
miles,  or— 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  There  is  a 
Liberal  government  down  there. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  I  use  that  for  an  example. 
Or,  if  we  look  on  the  map,  the  part  of  Ontario 
which  is  really  the  important  part  where  most 
of  our  civilization  is  living,  is  that  part 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  50th  parallel.  That 
is  a  line,  I  would  say  roughly,  which  is  about 
40  to  50  miles  north  of  Highway  No.  11,  and 
Highway  No.  11  is  our  most  northern  high- 
way. There  might  be  some  merit  in  having 
that  section,  above  the  50th  parallel,  maybe 
on  the  present  scale;  or,  if  necessary,  maybe 
have  a  second  map,  a  map  especially  for 
northern  Ontario.  I  give  these  suggestions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  as  I  said  before,  he  is  a  very 
fine  person  and  open  to  these  logical  and 
reasonable  requests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  interest  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  in  that 
great  north  country,  and  I  assure  him  that 
Y  we  will  either  bring  his  north  country  up  to 
scale  or  else  we  will  have  a  separate  map  for 
northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  is  small 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  have  such 
able  emissaries  from  the  north  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  North,  that  they  can 
afford  to  cut  the  budget  for  road  publicity 
from  $185,000  to  $150,000.  That  must  be 
the  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  is 
a  very  unreasonable  statement  to  make.    If 


the  hon.  member  would  travel  through  our 
area  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  summer  I  think  would  be  an  eye-opener 
for  these  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  to  Sunbeam,  come 
to  Moonbeam. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  That  is  right;  come  to  Moon- 
beam, come  to  Kapuskasing  and  Cochrane^ 
and  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can 
travel  from  Toronto  to  Kapuskasing,  a  dis- 
tance of  550  miles,  you  can  travel  that,  I 
would  say,  in  about  12  hours;  because  we 
have  one  of  the  best  highways  on  the  North 
American  continent.  And  I  also  would  invite 
the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Chappie),  instead  of  coming  down  by  TCA 
or  travelling  on  Highway  No.  17,  next  time  to 
come  to  our  area.  He  will  find  that  the  road 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Kapuskasing  is  approxi- 
mately 400  miles,  and  he  can  drive  that— well, 
the  only  trouble  is  he  has  to  keep  within  the 
limit,  of  course— but  the  road  is  straight  and 
it  is  an  ideal  highway.  And  I  urge  the  hon. 
members  to  come  north  this  summer.  They 
will  find  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  high- 
ways on  the  North  American  continent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  been  to  the  oasis  operated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  North  and  a  mighty 
fine  one  it  is,  too;  a  very  inviting  place  to 
visit.  - 

The  hon.  Minister  in  presenting  his  esti- 
mates in  response  to  a  query  directed  to 
him  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Wentworth  (Mr. 
R.  C.  Edwards),  said  that  next  year  the 
estimates  would  be  much  more  detailed  in 
their  presentation.  Well,  quite  obviously  his 
predecessor  in  title  did  not  show  us  the  same 
consideration,  and  in  that  regard  my  query 
is  about  legal  expenses.  I  do  not  see  a 
farthing  asked  for  in  these  estimates  for  legal 
expenses  and  yet  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1961,  the  department  spent  $160,000  in 
legal  expenses.  Presumably  they  spent  a  com- 
parable amount  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  My 
query  is:  if  the  department,  as  in  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  is  protected  against 
suits  against  it  by  insuring  and  therefore 
subrogating  its  right  to  defend  to  the  lawyers 
appointed  by  the  insurance  company,  then 
why  do  they  need  $160,000  for  legal  ex- 
penses? What  do  they  spend  them  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  will  have  all  this  itemized  next 
year;  but  I  must  say  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  my  judgment  of  lawyers  has 
dropped  to  such  an  extent  that  I  assure  you 
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our  legal  fees  will  be  the  very  minimum  next 
year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  may  be  a  very 
clever  answer;  it  may  be  a  very  facetious 
and  clever  answer;  and  now  that  the  other 
hon.  gentleman  is  no  longer  in  the  House  so 
much,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  has  become  the  wisest  old  fox 
among  us.  My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  last  year  asked  for  a  table  of 
returns  about  the  fees  paid  to  lawyers,  and,  if 
I  remember  correctly— the  Clerk  has  very 
kindly  sent  for  that  sessional  paper— if  I  re- 
member correctly,  in  the  realm  of  expropria- 
tion there  was  at  least  one  law  firm  that  was 
paid  approximately  $60,000  a  year  for  three 
years  for  carrying  out  expropriation  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  department.  Since  that  time 
my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  and  I  have 
asked  on  various  occasions  that,  rather  than 
pay  a  law  firm  $60,000  to  do  that  work, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  hire  a  lawyer  and 
pay  him,  say,  a  living  wage  of  $12,000  a 
year  or  something  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  could  work  at  expropriation,  and  then  we 
could  have  the  benefit  of  his  time  the  rest 
of  the  year  free.  Is  that  not  a  reasonable 
request  to  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes,  we  will  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  a  mighty  justified 
request  to  make  from  us,  when  the  govern- 
ment apparently  begrudges  us  $18,000  to 
run  our  affairs.  Vast  amounts  of  money  are 
spent  on  hiring  people  outside  the  govern- 
ment; as  I  say,  last  year  in  this  department, 
Mr.  Chairman,  $160,000-then  we  see  the 
item  of  $252,000  for  travelling  expenses.  The 
hon.  Minister  comes  from  a  department 
similar  to  this  one,  where  they  spent  some- 
thing close  to  $1  million  for  travelling  ex- 
penses; therefore,  I  consider— I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  consider  it  quite  a  reasonable  sub- 
mission to  make  that  there  might  be  a  paring, 
there  might  be  some  economy  measure 
practised  in  these  areas. 

For  if  the  government  begrudges  us  a 
pittance  of  $18,000,  then  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  begrudged  it  we  are  entitled  to  com- 
plain about  what  looks  like  a  looseness  in 
spending  public  money  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  spent.  I  say  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  spent,  because  if  the  hon.  Minister 
pays  one  law  firm  on  Bay  Street— incidentally, 
one  law  firm  whose  fondness  for  this  govern- 
ment can  be  particularly  noted  at  various 
times-if  he  pays  them  $60,000  a  year  then 
he  might,  instead  of  that  prodigality,  and  I 


do  not  think  that  is  too  exaggerated  a  word, 
with  public  money,  he  might  hire  more 
solicitors  within  his  own  department,  pay 
them  a  fair  salary  and  get  the  benefit  of  their 
labours  full  time. 

The  returns  have  been  sent  up  to  us,  and 
if  he  wants  us  to  identify  that  expenditure 
of  $60,000  for  3  years  to  that  certain  law 
firm- $180,000— that  is  as  far  as  we  have 
looked  for  it.  In  the  compendious  returns 
that  were  made  we  can  point  to  many  other 
departments  of  the  government,  many  others, 
where,  for  example,  one  that  springs  to  mind 
—and  before  the  Chairman  stops  me— they 
asked  a  law  firm  to  rewrite  The  Water 
Resources  Commission  Act— the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  at  that  time  was,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  members  of  it— and  paid  that  firm 
$20,000.  I  submit  the  Act  could  be  written, 
say,  in  three  months,  by  a  solicitor  hired 
full  time;  pay  him  $12,000  a  year,  use  up 
three  months  in  rewriting  a  statute,  then  we 
get  nine  months  of  his  service  for  the  govern- 
ment free. 

An  hon.  member:  Some  more  cheap  sneers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  a  sneer.  That  is 
good  business. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  item  No.  7  on  vote  701: 
road  pubHcity,  $150,000.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  enlighten  me  as  to  how 
many  publications  are  put  out  by  The 
Department  of  Highways?  What  publishing 
companies  does  he  give  this  publicity  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
breakdown— as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has 
decreased  $35,000  this  year,  from  $185,000 
to  $150,000.  It  is  broken  down  in:  advertis- 
ing, $6,000;  book  covers,  $12,000;  displays, 
that  is  county  fairs,  $15,000;  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  $8,000;  Ottawa  Exhibition, 
$4,000;  London  Exhibition-Western  Fair, 
$3,000;  photography,  motion  pictures,  $15,- 
000;  still  pictures,  $4,000;  supplies,  $2,500; 
equipment  repair,  $1,500;  publications,  that 
is  The  Department  of  Highways  News, 
$24,000;  bulletins,  $5,000;  pamphlets,  $38,- 
200;  subscriptions,  memberships,  $1,000;  mis- 
cellaneous, $5,000;  available  for  new  projects, 
$5,800.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  break- 
down for  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr. 
Spence)  with  respect  to  the  companies  that 
got  the  work. 

Mr.  Spence:  How  many  publications,  Mr. 
Chairman— may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister— are 
put  out  by  The  Department  of  Highways? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  Department  of 
Highways  News,  which  is  circulated  to  the 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
is  the  only  publication  that  is  being  sent  out 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  Mr.  Chakman,  may  I 
follow  this  a  little  further?  In  the  public 
accounts  on  page  35-printing  room  expenses 
$245,660.28-1  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  the  expendi- 
tures here:  from  1957-$  138,000;  1958- 
$154,000;  1959-$143,000;  1960-$  184,000; 
1961-$125,000;  last  year-$185,000  and  this 
year  $150,000.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
hon.  member  gets  that  amount;  I  will  have  to 
look  into  it.  We  have  cut  back  considerably 
this  year. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  hon.  Minister  would  give 
me  that  information  later  on,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Spence:  There  is  another  item  here: 
advertising  $87,331.01  on  page  836.  Where 
is  that  in  the  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes,  Mr.  McMillan 
tells  me  that  is  the  advertising  for  contracts 
when  calling  for  tenders. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  several  questions  I  should 
hke  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister.  The  first 
one  deals  with  an  opinion  which  came  to  our 
desk  with  respect  to  the  needs  study.  I  think 
it  was  a  submission  of  the  Automotive  Trans- 
port Association.  It  is  indicated  that  the 
revenue  for  the  province  over  the  same  20 
years  as  the  needs  study  covered,  would  be 
roughly  $6.8  billion. 

First  of  all,  does  the  government  have  a 
projected  figure  of  revenues  over  the  same 
period?  If  they  do,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  us  what  that  figure  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Fulton  advises 
me  that  we  have  that  information;  we  have 
not  got  it  here  but  we  will  be  glad  to  make 
it  available  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  that.  With  respect  to  the  needs  study, 
there  were  two  or  three  suggestions  made. 
One  was  that  things  had  changed  since  the 
needs  study  had  been  completed.  For  in- 
stance, it  mentioned  the  piggy-back  type  of 
transportation;  it  mentioned  the  expansion  of 
the   pipeline   system  which,   in   turn,  might 


reduce  the  burden  on  the  need  for  roads. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  whether  or 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  there 
has  been  a  change;  and  if  there  has  been  a 
change,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister advise  us  of  the  extent,  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  this  needs  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Fulton  tells  me 
that  this  is  constantly  under  review,  that  there 
was  a  study  made  in  1957,  reviewed  in  1959, 
reviewed  again  in  1961,  and  will  be  reviewed 
again  in  1963,  because  of  these  factors  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards)  mentions;  changing  factors.  We 
could  not  set  up  any  projected  needs  study 
for  a  20-year  period  in  a  province  like 
Ontario  with  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  did  set  up 
a  needs  study  for  20  years,  and  my  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  was:  What  eflPect  have 
these  changes  had  on  our  projected  needs 
over  the  balance  of  the  time?  If  it  is  con- 
stantly under  review,  and  if  we  are  adjusting 
it,  how  are  we  adjusting  and  what  is  the 
projection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Fulton  advises 
me,  in  spite  of  the  changes,  that  the  factors 
balance  one  another;  and  we  still  think  that 
the  $7  billion  projected  for  20  years  is  pretty 
close  to  what  we  need. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
advise  the  House  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
present  backlog  in  construction?  This  needs 
study  pointed  out  that  the  need  over  the  20 
years  was  partially  for  the  anticipated  need 
for  new  roads,  and  partially  because  of  a 
backlog  which  existed  at  that  time.  What  is 
the  backlog  in  dollars— I  presume  that  is  how 
it  is  estimated— for  King's  highways,  and  what 
is  it  for  other  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  feel,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  money  that  is  allocated 
for  capital  construction  of  King's  highways, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  that  the  study  reveals.  As  I  said  in  my 
remarks  to  the  House  this  afternoon,  the 
municipalities  have  a  much  greater  backlog 
proportionately  than  what  the  department  has 
on  King's  highways.  That  is  something  that 
is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  concern,  and  that 
is  where  we  are  putting  the  emphasis  in  our 
study. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that;   but   surely  we   must  have   some 
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estimates  in  dollar  value.  We  did  have  them 
in  1958.  We  know  how  many  roads  we  have 
built  since  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  do  not  have  that 
here  tonight,  but  we  will  get  it  for  him— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder  if  the  lion. 
Minister  would  undertake  to  advise  me  at  a 
subsequent  date,  I  hope  not  too  far  in  the 
future,  of  the  dollar  value  of  our  backlog  at 
the  present  time,  and  how  that  is  related— 
the  breakdown  of  that  backlog,  as  between 
King's  highways  and  streets  and  other  pur- 
poses? Do  I  understand  that  that  will  be 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  are  making  a 
note  of  it  here.  We  will  get  the  information 
for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  afternoon  I  was 
very  interested  in  the  figure  which  was  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Minister  with  respect  to  the 
revenue  which  we  might  expect  in  the  current 
year.  My  understanding  was  that  it  was 
roughly  $8  million  short  of  the  anticipated 
expenditures.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  advise 
the  House  of  the  portion  of  that  revenue 
which  would  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
property?  I  think  the  sale  of  property  was  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  that  estimate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  item  is  in  the 
book  here. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Perhaps  I  might  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  another  question,  while  he 
is  looking  it  up. 

With  respect  to  our  policy  on  toll  bridges, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  to  the  House 
how  we  determine  what  bridges  will  be  tolled 
and  which  ones  will  not  be  tolled?  On  what 
basis  is  this  determined? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  would  be  a 
matter  of  government  policy.  I  might  say  that 
the  policy  is  for  The  Department  of  High- 
ways not  to  sell  by  public  auction  where  it 
seems  to  be  advantageous  to  the  municipali- 
ties to  purchase  for  development  with  the 
exception  of  properties  like  I  mentioned  this 
afternoon.  But  any  properties  that  are  sold 
to  private  individuals  are  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  is  the  established  policy.  In 
1956-1957,  the  property  sales  amounted  to 
$1,091,000;  1957-1958  $741,000;  1958-1959 
$1,228,000;  1959-1960  $1,244,000;  1960-1961 
$997,000;  and  estimated  for  this  fiscal  year 
$600,000. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  respect  to  these 
toll  bridges,  which  is  a  matter  of  government 


policy,  I  understand  that  there  has  been  an 
announcement  of  a  bridge  over  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  which  will  be  a  type  of  skyway  bridge. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  tiie  anti- 
cipated cost  of  that  bridge,  the  estimated  cost 
of  it,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  the  government 
policy  to  toll  that  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  the  bridge  is 
estimated  at  about  $1.5  million.  No  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  application  of  tolls 
on  it,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture, compared  to  the  Homer  and  the  Bur- 
lington bridges. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  respect  to  the 
estimate  in  the  public  accounts  under  this 
section  for  Canadian  Good  Roads  Association, 
I  note,  in  checking  through  the  public 
accounts,  that  last  year  there  was  an  expendi- 
ture of,  I  think  it  was  roughly  about 
$5,967  for  convention  expenses.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  $5,000  grant.  My  first 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is,  I  could  not 
find  it  anywhere  under  the  estimates  last 
year,  is  there  an  amount  this  year  and  what 
is  the  purpose  of  this  convention  expense 
under  this  part? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  McMillan  tells 
me  that  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  Good  Roads  Convention 
was  held  here  the  year  it  appears  in  the  public 
accounts.  Last  year  it  was  held  in  Alberta,  at 
Banff,  so  there  would  be  no  such  item  in  next 
year's  public  accounts.  When  the  convention 
was  held  here,  I  presume  they  must  have  put 
on  a  dinner  for  them. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  I 
questioned  this  matter  under  the  estimates  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko). 
I  am  wondering  why  this  would  come  out  of 
highway  funds  rather  than  out  of  the  hos- 
pitality fund,  which  is  available  for  most 
other  organizations.  I  am  wondering  how 
this  found  itself  in  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  advised  that 
this  was  voted  by  the  Legislatiure.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  put  the  item  right  in 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
otherwise  it  would  have  come  out  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  fund.  Provision  was 
made  for  it  in  that  year's  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  have  several  other 
questions  with  respect  to  the  expenses  which 
are  shown  under  last  year's  public  accounts. 
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On  page  835,  and  there  are  some  $59  million 
broken  down  into  several  different  items, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  under  which 
section  of  the  estimate  we  discuss  the  various 
matters  which  are  contained  in  that  list?  In 
other  words,  do  we  do  it  under  vote  No.  1,  2 
or  3,  or  what  is  the  proper  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  will  discuss  it 
on  the  last  one  or  the  first  one,  it  makes 
no  difiFerence. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  May  I  put  the  question 
another  way?  Where  in  these  estimates  would 
we  find  the  items  similar  to  the  ones  that 
are  on  this  page?  Are  they  all  through  the 
estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  advised  by  the 
chief  accountant  that  some  of  those  are  to 
be  found  in  all  three  votes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  then  it  would  be 
in  order  to  question  them  under  any  of  the 
three? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
concerns  the  rental  of  machinery.  Now 
according  to  the  public  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1960,  there  was  a  total  of  over 
$2  million  spent  on  the  rental  of  machinery. 
Now  if  we  take  some  of  the  contracts  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  location  of  where  the 
contract  was  undertaken;  but  in  the  question 
of  rentals,  there  are  only  the  names  taken 
alphabeticaUy.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  entertain  the  suggestion  that  in  future 
these  be  broken  down  into  counties  to  find 
out  how  much  is  spent  on  rental  machinery 
in  the  county,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
individual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  I  could  get 
that  information  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  in  cormection  with 
these  estimates;  last  year's  expenditures  if 
he  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  the  hon.  Minister  would 
do  that  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  is  not  much 
in  Northumberland  county  because  I  do  not 
believe— 

^'".  Thomas:  My  question  is:  what  was 
spent  in  each  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  approve 
of  it  in  principle:  I  intend  to  keep  day  labour 
to  the  very  minimum  and  as  much  as  possible 
have  all  work  done  by  contract. 


Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  about  trees,  shrubs  and 
fertilizers,  weed  killers,  in  public  accounts, 
$364,000-could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
how  these  trees  are  purchased?  Are  they 
tendered  for  or  do  they  get  them  through 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  or 
what  procedure  do  they  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  They  are  mostly 
secured  from  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  from  our  own  nurseries. 

Mr.  Innes:  None  of  them  are  tendered 
then?   Where  does  the  $364,000  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  find  here  tliat 
a  large  proportion  of  this  is  for  grass  seed, 
oh  yes,  shrubs,  fertilizers,  weed  killers,  etc. 
$364,000-but  Mr.  McMillan  tells  me  a  large 
percentage  of  this  is  for  grass  seed.  The 
extension  of  the  4-lane  highways  requires  a 
great  deal  of  grass  seed  to  get  the  shoulders 
built  up  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Innes:  In  other  words,  the  trees  that 
the  hon.  Minister  gets  from  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  are  free,  gratis,  so  to 
speak? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:   I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Innes:  Why  then  are  trees  listed,  if 
they  are  obtained  from  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  purchase  trees 
in  addition  to  those. 

Mr.  Innes:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  research  being  carried  out  to 
find  a  low-growing  type  of  grass  that  does 
not  grow  to  heights  that  have  to  be  cut  every 
couple  of  weeks  or  so?  I  know  in  some  of  the 
southern  States  they  do  have  a  low-growing 
type  of  grass,  and  certain  shrubbery  that  is 
very  low,  and  these  do  not  require  main- 
tenance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  want  to  get  a 
grass  for  the  highways  in  reverse  to  what 
the  hon.  member  or  I  would  want  on  the 
farm;  we  want  to  get  grass  that  does  not 
grow  too  fast. 

Mr.  Innes:  Quite  true.  What  is  being  done 
in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Fulton  tells  me 
we  have  arboriculturists  working  on  this  all 
the  time  to  try  to  develop  grass. 

Mr.  Innes:  Just  following  along  in  that 
same  light;  in  some  of  the  larger  States  down 
south   they   have   a   low-type   bush   growing 
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on  the  median  in  between  the  dual  highway 
to  stop  the  glare  of  lights.  As  you  know, 
when  driving  down  a  4-lane  highway  one  is 
quite  often  confronted  with  the  glare  of 
lights.  They  are  experimenting  with  the  low- 
type  growing  tree  that  grows  possibly  4  or 
5  feet  that  will  stop  the  glare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Fulton  points 
out  that  the  problems  here  are  that  these 
chemicals  we  were  talking  about,  and  the 
heavy  snow  seems  to  affect  the  low  shrubs; 
but  they  are  a  good  idea.  I  appreciate  what 
the  hon.  member  points  out,  it  cuts  the  glare 
from  the  other  lane.  The  great  problem  in 
Ontario  is  that  the  chemicals  we  are  using 
affect  the  shrubs. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  appreciate  the  answer 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  certainly  feel  there 
is  a  real  need  for  more  experimental  work 
along  those  lines. 

In  the  public  accounts,  we  have  a  rather 
huge  sum  allotted  for  paint.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  the  House  how  the  paint  is 
tendered  for?  And  who  are  the  companies 
that  do  tender?    Is  it  tendered  by  districts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  it  is  bought 
by  public  tender  in  large  quantities.  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  the  hon.  member  the  list 
of  the  purchases  of  paint  for  any  given  year. 

Mr.  Innes:  Is  it  tendered  for  the  whole 
province  or  does  each  district  tender  for 
their  own?  That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  whole  province. 
They  tell  me  it  is  purchased  in  wholesale 
quantities  and  tenders  are  called  for  the 
whole  province.  It  is  a  particular  type  of 
paint,  that  would  not  be  carried,  I  presume, 
in  the  districts.  It  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  bid  direct  on  it.  But  it  is  a 
very  sizeable  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  Then 
there  is  a  very  large  sum  allotted  to  highway 
signs.  Does  the  department,  at  the  moment, 
contract  their  sign  painting  or  do  they  tender 
for  it?  Have  they  made  any  approach  to 
Reform  Institutions,  or  the  hon.  Minister  of 
that  department  (Mr.  Haskett),  to  do  some  of 
this  work?  It  seems  rather  appropriate  that 
some  of  that  work  could  be  allotted  to  that 
particular  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  do  all  our  own 

sign  painting. 

Mr.  Innes:  The  department  does  its  own? 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Innes:  None  of  it  is  by  tender  at  the 
moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  it  is  done  by 
the  personnel  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, because  a  lot  of  it  can  be  done  in  the 
winter  when  the  employees  are  not  working 
outside. 

Mr.  Innes:  Some  of  it  is  allotted  to  outside 
firms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No. 
Mr.  Innes:  Is  it  tendered? 

Hon.    Mr.    Goodfellow:    No,    we    do    not 

tender  any  of  it;  it  is  all  done  by  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  ( Dovercourt ) :  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  was  reading  under  the  safety 
section  of  the  report,  and  I  wondered  whether 
the  frequency  rate  of  lost  time  from  injuries 
was  reduced  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  are  not  involved 
in  safety  programmes.  That  is  entirely  under 
the  other  departments,  particularly  The  De- 
partment of  Transport. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  not 
involved  from  the  point  of  view  of  employees 
in  his  department  being  hurt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  yes.  There  is 
workmen's  compensation  to  protect  our  work- 


Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  really  what  I  am 
referring  to.  The  hon.  Minister  had  a  safety 
section— if  I  can  just  quote  from  this— page 
191  of  The  Department  of  Highways  report, 
in  which  he  describes  tliat  the  frequency  rate 
of  lost-time  injuries  was  reduced  again  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  thinks 
this  was  reduced,  describing  a  safety  feature 
—the  coloured  hats,  apparently.  He  appar- 
ently has  done  some  research  on  that,  and 
decided  on  some  colour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ck)odfellow:  I  understand  that 
our  personnel  branch  has  a  small  safety 
division  that  works  on  educating  and  training 
the  personnel  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways in  safety  measures.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  the  reference  is  to? 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  I  am  interested  in 
—and  I  presume  from  reading  this  report  that 
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the  hon.  Minister  was  accounting  the  small 
number  of  injuries  to  the  fact  of  his  safety 
programme— does  the  hon.  Minister  make  it 
mandatory  for  companies  that  are  working 
on  a  contract  basis  with  him  to  follow  this 
type  of  safety  procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  contractors 
would  pay  their  own  compensation  and  their 
own  accident  costs.  When  they  accept  the 
contract,  they  assume  responsibihty  for  the 
safety  of  their  employees  and  they  carry  the 
risk. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  referring  to  some  of 
the  procedures  that  the  hon.  Minister  has. 
He  has  said  in  order  to  ensure  safety,  the 
supervisors'  accident  report  had  to  be  filled 
out  and  if  there  is  any  safety  hazard  a 
meeting  is  held  and  they  have  monthly  safety 
meetings.  My  question  is:  is  this  just  for  the 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
or  is  it  extended  to  employees  of  contracting 
Brms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  encourage  safety 
as  far  as  carrying  out  the  contracts  is  con- 
cerned through  our  supervisors  and  super- 
intendents, but  we  do  not  assume  any 
responsibility.  The  contractor  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  any  injuries  to  workmen  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  oflFer  this  sugges- 
tion: the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  have  a 
safety  procedure  for  his  own  employees,  and 
he  seems  to  feel  that  this  accounts  for  the 
small  number  of  injuries,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  if  this  is  the  safety  procedure  that  is 
working  for  the  employees  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's department  he  should  make  this  man- 
datory for  the  contracting  firms  that  are 
working  on  his  highways.  I  suggest  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  other  than  the  em- 
ployees of  The  Department  of  Highways 
through  the  contracting  firms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  advised  that 
the  contractors  have  their  own  safety  organi- 
zation within  the  Ontario  Road  Builders 
Association.  The  contractors  are  assessed 
according  to  their  accident  rate  and  they 
vie  with  one  another  to  see  who  can  have 
the  cleanest  record.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  find  that  the  Ontario  road 
builders  are  doing  a  very  good  job  and  they 
are  very  safety  conscious. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Again,  I  just  want  to 
press  this  point  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
procedure  in  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
in  connection  with  safety— 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  has  to  do  with 
the  11,000  people  working  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  and  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter seems  to  feel  that  this  has  been  the 
reason  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  in- 
juries that  have  taken  place  in  his  depart- 
ment. I  suggest  that  he  should  extend  this 
to  have  a  minimum  basis  of  safety  regula- 
tion with  contracting  firms  apart  from  the 
inducement  that  they  do  not  want  to  have 
injuries. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that 
research  is  under  this  particular  section.  In 
the  hon.  Minister's  report  he  has  a  brief 
section  on  planning  and  research  and  this 
section  refers  to  county  engineers  and 
county  roads.  The  findings  were  incorpor- 
ated in  a  booklet.  Has  any  research  been 
undertaken  in  regard  to  the  roads  in  north- 
ern Ontario  where  there  are  no  county 
roads  there?  Under  that  paragraph  is  an- 
other section,  the  plants  approval  section; 
standards  for  county  roads  was  developed 
in  1959  and  became  effective  in  1960.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  very  valuable  assistance 
was  rendered  to  construction  projects,  on 
both  the  county  roads  and  township  level. 
Now,  has  the  hon.  Minister  had  that  same 
research  and  the  same  committee  set  up  for 
the  roads  of  northern  Ontario  where  there 
are  no  county  roads,  but  all  territorial  dis- 
tricts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  department 
itself  is  carrying  out  research  as  far  as  these 
municipalities  in  northern  Ontario  are  con- 
cerned, where  they  have  no  county  set-up. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  there  is  one  last  point 
about  research.  As  the  hon.  Minister  very 
well  knows,  and  particularly  in  the  winter 
time,  not  only  on  our  highways— our  county 
roads,  our  King's  highways,  and  in  our 
urban  areas— pot-holes  cause  a  great  amount 
of  disturbance  to  traflBc,   and  also  exi)ense. 

Has  any  research  been  carried  out  to  find 
some  way  to  seal  these  holes?  Sometimes  in 
the  springtime  up  in  our  country,  practically 
every  day  or  every  other  day  they  are  seal- 
ing pot-holes,  and  these  appear  again.  Has 
the  hon.  Minister  had  research  done  in  that 
regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  think  it 
is  confined  entirely  to  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  they  are 
making  great  improvement. 
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Mr.  Troy:  It  just  lasts  longer  up  there, 
that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Coodfellow:  I  think  they  are 
making  great  strides  in  respect  to  getting 
pavements  that  will  stand  up  under  all 
types  of  weather  conditions. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
find  that  in  some  way  or  other  three  of  his 
townships  here  have  been  moved  over  to 
Sudbury  district.  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
care  for  that  and  if  he  wishes  we  will  cer- 
tainly have  it  corrected.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  townships  of  Caismir,  Cosby 
and  Ratter  and  Dunnet  appear  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sudbury.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
rectify  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  the  point  is,  sir,  that  some 
roads  of  the  townships  are  in  Sudbury  and 
some  are  in  Nipissing,  and  apparently  some- 
body in  the  department  or  somebody  in 
government  circles  opened  a  road  up  there 
this  year,  and  while  half  of  the  road  is  in 
Nipissing  and  the  other  half  is  in  Sudbury, 
the  only  people  who  were  there  were  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Conservative  asso- 
ciation who  was  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
As  I  said  there  are  parts  of  these  roads  in 
those  townships  in  the  district  of  Sudbury 
and  some  in  Nipissing.  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister: will  there  be  grants  for  those  roads 
that  lie  in  Nipissing?   That  was  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes,  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  Highway  No.  401— which  the  hon. 
Minister,  incidentally,  was  down  to  help 
open  in  the  western  section  of  the  province 
—there  was  a  very  serious  accident  because 
of  the  neglect  of  the  department  to  block 
that  section  off  completely.  Two  young  ball 
players  from  eastern  Ontario  were  killed 
at  that  particular  junction  close  to  the 
Drumbo  cloverleaf  on  the  new  section  of 
Highway  No.  401. 

Now,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
is:  What  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
department  to  block  off  that  road  completely 
and  not  allow  traffic  that  was  not  supposed 
to  be  on  that  road  from  being  on  there?  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
does  the  department  feel  that  they  were 
liable  in  any  particular  aspect,  and  have 
they  been  accused  of  being  neglectful  in 
their  duty  and  not  sufficiently  warning  the 
public? 


Hon.  Mr.  Coodfellow:  I  would  think— after 
all,  this  was  well  signposted.  I  remember 
very  well,  for  two  or  three  years  I  drove 
three  or  four  times  a  week  from  Toronto  to 
the  farm,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  blockades 
and  all  the  signs  at  Highway  No.  28  at  Port 
Hope,  there  was  always  somebody  trying  to 
get  around  them. 

They  were  properly  signed  and  if  people 
used  the  highway  they  did  so  at  their  own 
risk.  I  must  say  I  never  used  the  section 
from  Port  Hope  to  Brighton  until  it  was  offi- 
cially opened.  A  lot  of  my  friends  used  to 
boast  how  they  used  it  and  so  on,  but  I 
never  did.  So  I  would  think  they  would  be 
doing  that  at  their  own  risk  when  it  is 
properly  signed.  I  think  the  provincial  police, 
according  to  Mr.  Fulton,  felt  that  those 
fellows  were  responsible  themselves  when 
they  went  through  barricades  and  went 
through  signs  which  showed  that  the  highway 
was  not  open. 

Mr.  Innes:  In  other  words,  no  charge  was 
laid  against  The  Department  of  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  they  would  be 
driving  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  for  the  information  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  after  the  accident  there  really 
was  a  very  strict  blockade  on  that  particular 
road.  Now,  had  that  been  in  force  and  oper- 
ated sooner,  it  is  quite  conceivable— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  blockade,  because  I  saw 
blockades  at  Port  Hope  that  I  never  believed 
anybody  would  get  through;  but  people  got 
through  them,  they  went  through  the  ditch, 
they  did  everything. 

Mr.  Innes:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  mean 
they  were  manned— a  fence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  department  put 
up  stacks  of  straw  and  everything  else,  but 
people  would  just  throw  them  apart,  but 
they  could  not  put  in  posts  because,  during 
the  construction  the  contractors,  the  trucks 
and  so  on  had  to  get  through  there  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
put  posts  in  when  you  are  constructing  a 
highway. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  in  response  to  the 
concern  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  about  where  the  townships  are,  it 
does  not  really  matter  because,  by  the  capital 
works  report  made  here,  one  thing  is  siure, 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  going  to  build  any 
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roads  in  them  anyway,  so  it  will  not  matter 
which  district  they  are  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  has  other  ideas  about 
that,  he  has  been  in  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Sopka:  He  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  hon.  Minister  built  a  few  in  the  con- 
stituency of  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Belisle).  He  is  not  here  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  so  I  am  asking  on  his  behalf. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  we  are  being  pretty  good  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow 
and  he  approaches  one  in  a  nice  sort  of  a 
way. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  the  innuendo  but  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  approach  the  hon. 
Minister  to  ask  him  to  build  a  road  because 
the  municipality  builds  all  those  I  have  to 
worry  about. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  shoe  must  be  pinching. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  is,  but  maybe  a  little 
later  on  under  the  next  estimates,  702  or  703, 
we  will  get  into  the  question  of  the  Killamey 
road.  Maybe,  if  some  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  are  interested,  we  will  put  a 
little  demonstration  on  the  record  of  how 
roads  get  built  in  northern  Ontario.  That  was 
before  the  hon.  Minister's  time,  he  does  not 
know  the  history,  but  it  all  starts  when  you 
are  invited  to  a  wedding  in  Killamey,  a  nice 
innocent,  civil  affair,  it  ends  up  with  this 
government  building  a  road- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  going  to 
Killamey  this  spring  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  is  not  much 
interested  in  this  subject-I  just  wanted  to 
complete  it— he  is  not  much  interested  and  I 
do  not  particularly  care  whether  he  is  or  not, 
because  he  has  indicated  by  his  attitude  to- 
night that  he  is  not  much  interested  in  either 
the  matters  we  bring  up  or  the  queries  we 
make.  I  make  this  additional  observation,  that 
when  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  was  piloting  his  estimates 
through  the  House,  his  predecessor,  the  hon. 
Minister  who  now  presents  his  estimates,  was 
in  his  seat  at  all  times  next  to  him  and  inter- 
vened in  the  debate  and  took  some  steps  to 
assist  him  in  the  presentation  of  his  estimates. 
We  are  not  favoured  tonight  with  the  presence 


of  the  predecessor  of  this  hon.  Minister  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  the  records  straight, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Cass)  took  on  an  engagement  over  one 
month  ago  to  speak  to  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Development  Association  tonight.  I  think  that 
will  clear  the  record. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all  fine.  In  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  is  self- 
appointed  truant  officer,  who  makes  observa- 
tions about  whether  we  are  here  or  not  and 
gets  it  on  the  record,  I  thought  it  was  just 
fair  comment— as  hon.  members  know,  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  never  get  a  chance! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  to  the 
debate  are  usually  better  when  he  is  standing 
on  his  feet  and  intervening  in  formal  fashion 
instead  of  sitting  there  muttering  to  himself. 

My  friend  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  got  the  returns  sent  up  from 
the  sessional  papers.  One  thing  I  want  to 
correct,  I  said  that  a  certain  law  firm  got 
$60,000  from  this  department  in  each  of 
three  years;  that  is  wrong,  it  only  got  $30,000 
from  this  department,  the  other  $30,000  it 
got  from  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  knows  what  a  title  search  is  or 
not  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  a  vague  idea. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  might  point  out  to  him  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  might  say  that  as 
the  treasurer  of  the  township  I  always  did 
my  own  searching,  because  we  had  one  or 
two  lawyers  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Siidbur)\ 

Mr.  Sopha:  Good,  good! 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  —I  could  not  take 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  will  find 
that  he  and  I  will  get  along  better,  and  he 
will  find  that  I  am  not  such  a  bad  guy,  as 
long  as  he  wants  to  desist  from  the  insults. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  no!  The  hon. 
member  made  an  insinuation  that  I  did  not 
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know  what  it  meant  to  search  a  title.   I  have 
searched  a   good  many  titles. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  were  talking  about  title 
searching  and  he  leaped  in  where  angels 
feared  to  tread,  on  the  very  subject  that  I 
was  going  to  broach.  I  was  going  to  point 
out  to  him  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  have  stopped  talking  to  him  directly, 
that  one  does  not  even  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
to  search  titles.  They  could  hire,  in  their 
department,  a  conveyancing  clerk  or  some 
similar  person,  or  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  could  do  the 
searching!    Maybe  I  had  better. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  would  not  have  to  pay 
him  $12,000  a  year,  which  I  suggested  would 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  to  pay  a  full- 
time  lawyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Six  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  about— well,  anywhere 
from  $4,500  to  $6,000-and  then  he  could 
search  all  the  titles  that  they  wanted  searched 
in  the  province. 

One  bill  here  is  "Preparation  title  search 
re  road  closing."  Re  road  closing?  It  would 
be  understandable  if  they  were  expropriating 
land  in  order  to  open  a  road  up;  they  are  not 
even  building  a  road,  they  are  closing  one, 
and  they  need  these  title  searches.  The  bill 
is  $1,102.40. 

And  so  it  goes.  Title  search,  execution  of 
documents  $1,293.55.  Page  after  page  of  the 
same  law  firm  and  then  an  interesting  thing 
occurs  as  we  discern— that  was  in  1958— then 
as  we  go  to  1959,  that  law  firm  whose  name 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat,  I  bear  no  ill-will 
against  them,  but  I  am  going  to  name  the 
name  of  the  next  one,  page  after  page  of 
business  given  to  them.  Suddenly,  it  does 
not  appear  quite  so  often  and  then  this 
name  appears:  Parkinson,  Gardiner,  Roberts, 
Anderson,  Conhn  and  Fitzpatrick.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  one  of  the  persons  in  that 
firm  is  that  gentleman  who  was  chairman  of 
the  policy  committee  at  the  Tory  convention 
last  October. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Would  the  hon. 
member  give  me  the  name  of  the  law  firm 
that  appears  first  on  the  list  so  I  can  check 
on  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tliis  firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  first  one. 

Mr*  Sopha:  Yes,  I  will,  of  course.  Mason, 
Foulds,   Amup,   Walter,   Weir   and   Boeckh. 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  I  had  one  of 
my  Conservative  friends  complaining  because 
we  were  giving  the  Amup  firm  the  business. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  right?  Well,  what  the 
hon.  Minister  wants  to  do  then  is  send  that 
Conservative  friend,  who  apparently  is  not 
very  much  up  to  date,  a  current  list  of 
members  of  the   Conservative  party. 

Hon.   Mr.   Goodfellow:    I   must   get  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  a  dwindling  group. 

Now  just  one  final  observation.  We  are 
not  against  economy  over  here.  If  we  feel 
that  we  can  give  hon.  members  opposite  a 
suggestion  on  how  they  can  save  a  dollar, 
that  if  the  suggestion  is  tendered  in  good  faith 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  then  it  ought  to  be 
accepted   in   kind   and   implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  lawyer  the 
hon.  member  would  say  they  have  been  over- 
paid, have  they? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  saying  that.  But  I 
am  trying  to  make  some  observations  on  how 
the  hon.   Minister  finds  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
knows  all  the  answers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  order  to  turn  to  that,  there 
are  about  4,500  lawyers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  far  as  I  am  aware  on  the  latest 
count,  and  perhaps  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  is  looking  into  the 
question  of  insurance  he  might  also  look  into 
the  question  of  why  some  of  this  work  is  not 
distributed  around.  For  all  we  know,  there 
might  be  seedy  and  threadbare  lawyers  who 
need  some  of  this  largesse.  Yes,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  says 
there  might  even  be  some  in  Northimiberland 
county  who  could  stand  a  helping  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  a  good  idea. 
I  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  let  me  read  the  question 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
addressed  to  the  Ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  not  all  on  the 

public  records  now? 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  order  to  develop  my  last 
point,  the  hon.  member  for  Yoric ;  Centre  i& 
wary  of  the  Ministry.  ■    \\;   h;  >"7tii,..  x  t 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  was  this  question 
asked? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  asked  last  ^session. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  hon.  member  go- 
ing to  read  it  into  the  record  again? 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  each  government  depart- 
ment and  for  each  board,  agency,  commission 
and  royal  commission:  1(a)  Hst  the  names  of 
all  soHcitors  engaged  to  do  advisory,  con- 
sultory  or  other  work;  (b)  the  nature  of  the 
job  done. 

In  reference  to  those  questions  the  answers 
were  very  skimpy  indeed  on  what  the  exact 
nature  of  the  work  was. 

Here  is  the  important  one: 

2.  The  amount  of  the  bill  rendered  in  each 
instance. 

3.  The  amount  of  final  payment  in  each 
instance. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  rendered  and  the 
amount  of  the  final  payment. 

Now  apparently  The  Department  of  High- 
ways has  never  heard  about  the  taxation  of  a 
bill,  because  according  to  the  return,  the 
answer  to  question  3,  the  amount  shown 
as  being  the  amount  of  the  bills  rendered 
were  the  amounts  paid  in  every  case.  Some 
of  us  have  heard  about  the  situation  that 
existed  a  long  time  ago,  it  seems  a  long  time 
ago,  when  the  Liberal  government  was  in 
power  before  1957  in  Ottawa,  and  I  recall 
some  of  my  colleagues  at  the  bar  talking 
about  the  proclivity  of  that  government  to 
tax  solicitors'  accounts. 

It  even  went  a  step  further.  Not  only  did 
they  tax  them  if  they  thought  the  bill  was 
too  high,  but  they  had  another  little  artifice, 
that  was  awfully  eflFective,  to  save  money. 
That  government  would  send  a  piece  of  work 
to  solicitors  and  would  suggest  the  fee  or 
they  would  say:  "Here  is  the  amount  we  will 
pay  for  this  work."  That  is,  it  was  open  to 
the  solicitor  at  that  time  to  either  accept  the 
retainer,  accept  the  brief  at  that  figure,  or 
return  it. 

S^  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question?  Now  is  he 
aware  that  the  federal  government,  when  they 
talk  about  "taxing"  solicitors'  bills,  they  speak 
about  their  own  Department  of  Justice  tax- 
ing ofiBcer?  In  other  words,  an  employee  of 
The  Department  of  Justice  sets  the  bill  and 
I  fail  to  see  what  difference  there  is  between 
The  Department  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  setting 
the  bill  of  the  lawyers  they  retain  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  or  similar  depart- 
ment here  in  the  provincial  government 
setting  a  bill.   What  difference  is  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  very  astute  observa- 
tion by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  Mr. 


Chairman,  but  then  he  usually  makes  very 
astute  observations.  What  does  it  really 
matter  if  it  is  an  official  in  The  Department 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  if  they  use  the 
offices  of  the  taxing  officer  at  Osgoode  Hall? 
The  fact  is  they  do  it.  The  Department  of 
Highways  of  Ontario  apparently  does  not.  It 
blandly  and  glibly  accepts  the  amount  of  the 
bill  that  is  tendered  to  it.  Look  at  some  of 
the  amounts;  $6,000  is  not  an  uncommon 
amount,  in  each  case  for  three  years.  We  are 
going  to  ask  for  another  order  for  returns  for 
the  last  two  years  1960  and  1961. 

Mr.  liawrence:  I  am  afraid  my  hon.  friend 
missed  the  point  of  my  question.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  when  he  talks  of  the  "taxing 
officer"  presumably  he  means  the  Taxing 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  What  I  am  pointing  out  is 
that  even  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa, 
when  they  speak  of  a  "taxing  officer"  they 
do  not  mean  the  independent,  court  appointed 
Taxing  Master.  They  refer  to  an  employee  of 
their  own  department  and  presumably  some- 
what the  same  situation  applies  here  at 
Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  the  benefit  of  other  hon. 
members,  of  course  when  we  use  the  word 
"tax,"  Mr.  Chairman,  we  mean  simply 
"review."  To  review,  analyze,  consider,  and 
it  means  nothing  more  than  that. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it 
matter  who  does  it?  It  indicates  that  the 
federal  government,  and  I  take  it  the  same 
procedure  is  still  followed  under  the  new 
regime  in  Ottawa,  the  federal  government  still 
reviews  these  accounts.  Now  for  a  department 
such  as  this  one  spending  $160,000  a  year  of 
public  money,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 
having  some  such  official  within  the  depart- 
ment to  review  these  bills,  or  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General? 

I  beg  leave  to  point  this  out,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  in  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  they  have  the  most  solici- 
tors, I  think,  that  work  for  the  government  of 
Ontario.  I  have  used  this  forum  to  complain 
on  their  behalf  about  the  low  salaries  they 
are  paid.  When  hon.  members  consider  the 
amounts  they  are  paid,  they  are  not  very 
much  with  the  consequence  that  there  has 
been  a  great  turnover  in  the  government 
service. 

Now  I  will  get  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
department.  How  then  can  this  department 
justify  in  each  case  accepting  these  bills  for 
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the  amount  tendered,  and  taking  no  steps, 
apparently,  to  review  them;  taking  no  steps 
to  ask  that  they  be  cut,  or  justified,  or  doing 
anything  but  just  passing  them  through  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  blandly  paying  out  the 
cheques  for  them.  Whether  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  is  interested  in 
this  or  not,  or  whether  he  wants  to  go  on  to 
further  innuendos  about  my  own  position  as 
a  lawyer,  I  might  add  in  this  regard  that  in 
our  profession  I  daresay  the  lawyer  who 
stands  up  and  makes  observations  about  his 
brethren  in  the  profession  and  the  amount  of 
fees  they  either  bill  or  are  paid  is  not  looked 
upon  very  favourably.  Because,  after  all,  the 
lawyers  are  very  closely-knit,  let  us  say.  But 
my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
and  I  believe  that  our  position  in  this  Legisla- 
ture transcends  any  duty  that  we  may  owe  to 
our  brethren  in  the  profession.  Carrying  out 
that  duty  and  that  obligation,  I  feel  that  we 
not  only  are  entitled,  but  we  have  a  duty,  to 
draw  attention  to  this  very  thing,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  economy,  and  all  of 
my  remarks  are  directed  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  some  economy  in  the  public 
spending  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Would  the  hon.  member 
permit  one  other  question?  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  his  suggestion  because  I  know  it  is 
in  an  effort  to  promote  economy  within  the 
department.  He  desires  the  department  to 
employ  conveyancers,  full-time  conveyancers, 
to  do  the  title  searching.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  road-opening  or  road-closing  or 
anything  else. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duty  which  he  takes  so  seriously, 
would  rise  in  high  dudgeon  if  a  certificate 
regarding  titles  of  land  were  even  attempted 
to  be  given  to  the  department  by  any  con- 
veyancer. Surely  he  must  realize  that  a  certi- 
ficate regarding  title  and  all  the  requisite 
responsibilities  and  duties  that  flow  from  that, 
must  be  given  by  a  solicitor,  and  certainly 
not  by  any  conveyancer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  no,  the  hon.  member 
branches  off  into  the  specious  and  the  spuri- 
ous and  I  can  no  longer  engage  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
may  have  opened  up  something  that  is  worth 
pursuing  quite  a  bit  further  and  re-emphas- 
izing the  same  that  I  enunciated  a  year  ago 
and  two  years  ago,  and  that  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  has  enunci- 
ated today. 

As  hon.  members  go  through  these  ac- 
counts, page  after  page  after  page,  we  begin 


to  wonder  why  the  government  is  not  able 
to  find  lawyers  to  take  into  the  various 
departments,  pay  them  a  decent  salary,  and 
get  the  work  done  within  the  department. 
That  is  all,  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  answer  is  not  to  get  a  conveyancer 
who  is  going  to  do  the  work  of  a  lawyer. 
The  answer  could  well  be  to  have  a  series 
of  conveyancers  working  under  the  very 
close  supervision  of  a  well-paid  lawyer.  My 
hon.  friend  from  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence) 
knows  full  well  the  rate  of  turnover  in  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  department  and  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Until  two  years  ago.  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  did  not  have  a  lawyer  at 
all  on  its  strength.  Why?  My  hon.  friend 
from  St.  George  knows  as  well,  because  this 
government  is  not  prepared  to  pay  in  the 
legal  field  and  the  medical  field  and  the 
dental  field,  all  through  the  whole  series  of 
professions,  for  social  workers  and  so  on,  for 
jail  guards. 

This  government  is  not  prepared  to  pay 
decent  wages  for  competent  people.  They 
would  rather  waste  thousands  upon  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  getting  12  people 
to  do  badly  the  job  that  one  good,  well-paid, 
person  could  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's opinion  of  the  lawyers  in  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  department  at  the  present 
time?  These  remarks  he  is  making,  is  it  his 
opinion  of  the  doctors  employed  by  the 
government?  The  hon.  member  has  made 
some  pretty  broad  statements,  pretty  broad 
statements,  about  the  professionals  employed 
by  this  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  stating  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  the  floor,  if  you  are  knocking 
anybody  down,  tell  him  to  sit  down.  I  am 
on  this  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  on  it.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  was  out  of  order,  and  if  you  were 
gavelling  anyone  down,  you  should  have 
gavelled  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  down.  I 
am  on  the  first  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
propose  to  continue  on  it. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  information.  What  item 
are  we  discussing,  what  is  the  item,  sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  701. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  want  to  find  out  the 
specific  item  and  then  I  want  to  speak  about 
it.  Is  that  the  one  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  talking  about? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Vote  701? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  just  clarify  the  situation  that  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  respecting 
the  legal  fee?  We  have,  in  my  opinion,  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  one  of  the 
most  competent  sohcitors  in  Ontario  in  Mr. 
Dick,  and  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Dick  checks 
all  these  accounts  very  meticulously.  I  am 
assured  of  that  tonight.  I  am  also  advised 
that  it  is  possibly  cheaper  for  us  to  employ 
outside  lawyers  to  do  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  than  to  have  permanent  staff  to  do  this 
conveyancing,  and  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  if  I  can 
continue.  Neither  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  nor  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Goodfellow)  is  to  going  to  man- 
oeuvre us  into  the  position  here  — because 
this  is  not  what  we  have  been  saying— is 
going  to  manoeuvre  us  into  the  position  that 
we  are  criticizing  the  very  able  civil  servants 
who  now  are  in  the  government  employ. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
appropriate  point  at  which  I  would  suggest 
you  use  the  gavel  and  keep  the  people 
quiet  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
speaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  said  is  this, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
knows  it  full  well  as  do  the  other  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  I  am  saying  that 
the  government  is  wasting  money  because 
they  are  not  prepared  to  bring  into  their 
employment  people  of  sufficient  ability  be- 
cause they  are  not  paying  them  enough. 

If  the  government  was  prepared  to  bring 
before  us  the  rate  of  turnover  in  The  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney-General,  or  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  all  these  departments 
of  professional  people,  you  know  and  I  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  would  show  that 
they  do  not  keep  good  lawyers  at  six  and 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  good 
doctors  at  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  people  who  have  spent  many  years 
obtaining  university  and  post-graduate  de- 
grees, at  low  salaries;  the  competition  is  far 
too  keen. 

If  the  government  had  on  its  strength  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  whom  they  were 
prepared  to  pay  salaries  of  $12,000  or  $15,- 


000,  it  would  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  get  pages  and  pages— this  is  the 
report  for  three  years— to  pay  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  outside  solicitors, 
when  they  could  get  the  same  work  done 
within  the  government  by  hiring  people 
who  are  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

Now  that  is  the  simple,  the  plain  and  the 
obvious  fact  and  no  amount  of  smoke- 
screen, no  number  of  red  herrings,  are  go- 
ing to  change  the  situation.  The  government 
knows  this  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
beginning  to  recognize  this.  This  is  one 
major  economy  that  the  government  could 
concentrate  on,  but  it  appears  they  are  far 
more  interested  in  patronage  than  concen- 
trating on  this  type  of  an  economy. 

I  wanted  to  turn  to  another  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  was  dealt  with  very  briefly 
this  afternoon,  and  that  was  the  question 
of  service  stations.  The  hon.  Minister  will 
recall  that  when  he  made  the  announcement 
in  the  House  I  asked  him  the  question  as 
to  the  method  by  which  the  service  stations 
were  going  to  be  allocated,  who  was  going 
to  get  them,  was  the  government  going  to 
build  them  and  so  on.  The  hon.  Minister 
at  that  time  replied  that  this  was  an  admin- 
istrative detail  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  at  that  time. 

Well,  perhaps  the  time  has  arrived  to- 
night then.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  tell  us  how  these  service  stations  are 
being  allocated,  have  there  been  tenders 
called,  have  there  been  tenders  called  by 
invitation  to  the  general  public,  has  there 
been  general  advertising,  have  a  selected 
group  of  people  been  invited  to  tender, 
have  the  tenders  been  limited  to  the  big 
oil  companies?  Could  an  individual,  for  in- 
stance, make  an  application?  Is  he  likely 
to  succeed  in  this? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  I  notice 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes) 
is  in  his  seat  and  he  can  give  the  informa- 
tion that  I  mentioned  this  afternoon  about 
the  purchase  of  a  service  station  site  adjoin- 
ing 401  recently  to  accommodate  this  new 
policy. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Before  the  hon.  Minister 
answers  that  question  and  before  we  leave 
the  subject  of  the  retention  of  outside  solici- 
tors, or  professional  help  outside  all  of  the 
departments;  because  my  name  was  men- 
tioned earher  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer),  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  disassociate  his  words  with  any 
views  of  mine  completely.  I  think  his  words 
on  more  mature  consideration  by  him  when 
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he  has  read  them  in  Hansard,  will  leave  an 
innuendo  or  impression  which  in  all  fairness 
perhaps  he  did  not  mean  to  leave. 

In  my  duty  as  a  backbencher  of  this  House 
and  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  I  have 
been  and  am  continually  impressed  with  the 
qualifications  and  the  ability  and  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  professional  help  that 
is  retained  full  time  by  this  government.  As 
I  said,  perhaps  the  hon.  member  did  not 
mean  it,  but  the  words  as  I  heard  them  over 
here  left  a  definite  impression  that  he  was 
pouring  scorn  on  them. 

One  other  matter  on  this.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  as  a  practising  solicitor  in 
this  city  and  in  this  province,  realizes  the 
highly  complicated  system  of  retaining 
agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
other  solicitors  here  in  Toronto  and  vice 
versa.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member's  own 
law  firm,  if  he  has  a  matter  involving  a 
client  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  or  in  North  Bay, 
in  Sudbury,  in  Ottawa  or  at  the  Lakehead, 
does  not  attempt  to  send  a  solicitor,  a  stu- 
dent or  a  conveyancer  from  his  own  law 
firm  up  to  those  areas  to  do,  for  instance, 
title  searching  work.  Instead,  he  retains  a 
solicitor  as  an  agent  in  the  area  involved, 
because  that  solicitor  or  that  agent  knows 
the  area,  he  knows  the  procedure,  the 
mechanics  and  the  methods  of  getting  the 
particular  problem  that  he  wants  solved, 
solved  at  that  time  at  that  place. 

I  tliink  exactly  the  same  situation  applies 
here  in  regard  to  the  government  departments. 
I  think  it  would  be  asinine,  for  instance,  to 
retain  a  solicitor  here  at  full  time  from 
Queen's  Park  and  send  him  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  up  into  Sudbury  to  do  a  title  search 
or  conveyance  up  there,  when  he  would  be 
able  to  retain  a  solicitor  up  in  Sudbury,  for 
instance.  Perhaps  I  would  omit  the  law  firm 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  ( Mr.  Sopha ) 
as  he  seems  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  solicitors 
in  general  from  the  north  if  we  were  to 
believe  his  expose  this  afternoon  of  bungling 
attempts  by  somebody  or  other  in  their  eflForts 
to  issue  a  writ.  But  other  than  that,  I  think 
it  would  be  asinine  for  any  government 
department  to  send  some  full-time  employee 
up  there  to  do  such  a  thing  as  a  title  search, 
as  it  would  be  far  better  to  retain  somebody 
up  there  to  do  that  work.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  the  most  economical  way  to  do  it  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  way  the 
government  departments  do  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  will  excuse  me,  before  we  get  into 
the  service  station  business,  could  I  be  per- 
mitted   to    address    just    a    few   remarks    in 


answer    to    what    the   hon.    member   for    St. 
George  said? 

First  of  all,  let  me  set  the  record  abundantly 
clear.  At  no  time  by  intimation,  by  design 
or  by  intention,  was  I  criticizing  the  members 
of  the  civil  service.  I  suggested  this,  and  I 
say  it  again,  just  as  simply  and  clearly  as  I 
can,  the  fantastic  rate  of  turnover  tiiat  is 
taking  place  in  each  one  of  these  departments 
on  the  professional  level  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
civil  service  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  On  a  point  of  order, 
let  me  assure  the  hon.  member  that  as  far 
as  The  Department  of  Highways  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  turnover  in  professional  people. 
We  have  more  professional  people  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  We  are  reducing  the 
number.  As  far  as  our  legal  staflF  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  no  turnover  whatever, 
and  we  are  discussing  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  earler  this  evening,  state- 
ments I  have  just  made,  stand.  It  is  my 
opinion,  my  sincere  opinion,  that  the  rate 
of  turnover  of  professional  people  in  most 
of  the  departments  has  been  a  disgrace  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  the  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  want  to  make  is  this:  my  hon.  friend  has 
suggested  it  does  not  make  too  much  sense  to 
send  a  solicitor  from  Toronto  to  search  a  title 
in  Sudbury,  and  by  and  large  I  agree  with 
that.  But  the  fact  that  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  pointing  out, 
and  the  fact  that  I  will  emphasize  again,  is 
that  page  after  page  of  these  expenditures  in 
this  department  relate  to  two  Toronto  firms. 
Now  I  do  not  know,  there  is  not  sufficient 
detail  here,  to  tell  us  where  these  road  closings 
that  Mason,  Foulds  were  acting  in,  or  the 
arbitrations  that  Parkinson,  Gardiner  were 
acting  in,  or  the  acquisitions  that  Parkinson, 
Gardiner  were  acting  in,  are  located. 

It  goes  on,  I  can  read  each  single  item,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  items.  These  are  two 
large  Toronto  firms  and  if  the  point  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence) 
makes  has  any  validity,  then  it  is  one  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  what  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Sudbury  and  I  have  been  saying  tonight. 

Along  the  way  there  are  a  number  of  small 
accounts,  quite  small  by  comparison  with 
these  accounts  that  we  are  referring  to,  for 
various  lawyers  throughout  other  sections  of 
the  province.  I  do  not  know  this  gentleman 
and  I  do  not  know  what  town  lie  is  from. 
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but  I  do  not  believe  he  is  a  Toronto  lawyer, 
there  is  a  lawyer  here  by  the  name  of  E.  Gus 
Fordham  who  acted  in  an  acquisition  and 
submitted  a  bill  of  $166.  There  is  Jackson 
R.  Reid,  who  acted  in  an  acquisition  and 
submitted  a  bill  for  $92.  These  bills,  and 
each  of  these  gentlemen  appear  only  once 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  each  of  these  bills  are  very 
small  by  comparison  and  only  occur  a  single 
time,  in  comparison  to  the  large  number  of 
accounts  that  appear  for  these  two  large 
firms.  So  I  still  think  the  point  has  very 
substantial  validity  and  no  number  of  red 
herrings  are  going  to  detract  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  during  the  discussion  the  matter 
of  the  site  for  the  proposed  service  centres 
was  brought  up  and  I  have  secured  the 
information. 

Apparently  it  was  necessary  to  secure  two 
sites  west  of  Toronto  in  addition  to  one  of 
the  four  sites  east  of  Toronto  on  Highway 
No.  401.  The  others  are  located  on  surplus 
land.  Water  is  one  of  the  requisites.  I 
might  say  tliat  we  dispose  of  plenty  of 
property,  siurplus  property,  but  the  first 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  service 
centres  is  water  of  good  quality  and  in 
abundance.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  reason 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  site  in  Oxford 
coimty. 

Three  out  of  four  sites  east  of  Toronto 
were  on  property  already  acquired  by  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  now  surplus 
land.  The  department  calls  for  tenders 
for  service  stations  and  service  centres  to  be 
established.  Apparently  the  oil  companies 
felt  that  the  qualifications,  specifications  and 
contract  demands  were  too  high.  There  was 
only  one  company  which  bid  on  the  first 
tender  that  was  called  and  it  was  not  a  quali- 
fied bid.  We  withdrew  the  other  seven  calls 
for  tenders  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
\^  looking  at  the  whole  situation  as  to  whether 
we  will  widen  the  basis  for  bidding  and 
possibly  consider  modifying  our  requirements 
in  the  final  analysis. 

I  think  the  oil  companies  that  did  not  bid 
on  the  call  of  ours,  possibly  thought  that  our 
specifications  or  qualifications  were  too  high. 
We  are  taking  a  good  look  at  that  to  see 
what  can  be  done.  After  all,  I  gave  an 
uiidertaldng  to  the  people  who  are  in  busi- 
ness, established  businesses  adjacent  to 
Highway  No.  401,  that  we  only  intend  to 
establish  minimum  requirements  for  the 
travelling  public.  My  opinion  is  now  that 
the  requirements  we  set  down  were  too  high. 
We  intend  to  modify  those,  and  maybe  when 


new  tenders  are  called  we  will  broaden  the 
basis  of  those  who  will  be  bidding  on  the 
new  contracts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  say  whether  these  were  public 
tenders  or  invitation  tenders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Public  tenders. 

Mr.  Singer:  Public  tenders.  Was  there  an 
advertisement  addressed  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  bid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  To  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  well,  then  it  is  not  public 
tender. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  might  say  perhaps 
I  was  wrong  in  my  judgment  and  perhaps 
my  advisers  were  wrong  in  their  judgment, 
but  it  was  felt  easier  to  control  these  service 
centres  if  they  were  administered  by  the  oil 
companies  than  to  get  several  hundred  appli- 
cations from  individuals  interested  in  estab- 
lishing service  centres  along  Highway  No. 
401.  I  think,  also,  for  the  benefit  possibly 
of  the  travelling  pubhc  we  might  be  assured 
of  pretty  high  standards  if  the  oil  companies 
were  to  establish  these  centres  because  they 
are  pretty  responsible  people  who  cannot 
afiFord  poor  public  relations  by  not  ensuring 
that  the  public  have  good  service.  As  I  say, 
that  may  be  broadened  because  we  are  taking 
a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  have  been  told  prides  itself 
in  looking  after  the  small  businessman.  And 
here  we  have  a  limited  number,  a  very 
limited  number,  of  big  oil  companies  who 
only  can  bid  and  all  the  small  businessmen 
are  cut  out.  I  wonder  if  the  government  has 
ever  considered,  Mr.  Chairman,  building 
these  stations  themselves  and  then  letting  a 
number  of  individuals  lease  them  on  a  com- 
petitive bidding  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  a  good  type 
government.     We  are  a  private  industry. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
only  likes  big  private  industry,  is  that  what 
he  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  putting  public 
funds  into  these  service  stations.  There  are 
other  people  who  are  prepared  to  build  and 
operate  them  through  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  the  oil  station  business— I  hate  to  be  on 
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my  feet  so  often,  but  this  question  is  directed 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  Does  the  department 
have  some  measure  of  control,  or  do  they 
contemplate  having  some  measure  of  control, 
over  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  services 
and  things  like  that  in  a  service  station?  For 
instance,  the  ones  that  now  exist  on  Highway 
No.  400,  does  the  department  exercise  any 
control  over  the  prices  charged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people 
are  in  business  and  they  are  paying  a  very 
fine  rental  to  The  Department  of  Highways 
on  these  two  service  centres  on  Highway  No. 
400  and  they  are  in  competition  with  other 
people.  If  tiiey  rook  the  pubhc,  the  public 
is  going  to  go  some  place  else.  Besides,  the 
oil  companies,  as  I  said,  are  very  responsible 
people.  They  have  to  be  because  they  are  in 
business  in  a  big  way  in  this  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
along  the  same  line,  the  people  who  had  serv- 
ice centres  along  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way 
have  been  cut  oflF  in  recent  years  by  a  big 
high  fence.  They  have  a  service  road  that 
is  pretty  inaccessible.  Is  there  any  considera- 
tion being  given  to  allow  these  people  to 
realize  a  little  more  on  their  investment? 
They  have  been  hurt  pretty  badly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  understand  from 
Mr.  Fulton  that  these  people  who  established 
service  stations  along  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  were  warned  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  understood,  that  eventually  there 
would  be  service  roads  and  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Way  would  become  a  controUed-access 
highway. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
701,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  further  ques- 
tions. It  may  be  that  there  is  an  overlapping 
here.  If  there  be,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
will  understand  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
ask  the  questions  later.  You  may  recall  that 
on  November  23  I  asked  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  patrols  on 
Highway  No.  401,  which  I  understood  were 
to  substitute  for  the  facilities  on  the  high- 
way until  such  time  as  the  service  outlets 
had  been  constructed. 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  additional  cost  in- 
curred, as  a  result  of  those  patrols,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  will  recall  that  on  December 
1  he  gave  me  some  information,  and  at 
that  time  advised  me  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  additional 
cost  to  the  department  until  the  first  of  the 
year.      I    wonder    if   he    could    give    us    an 


opinion,  or  give  us  the  figures  to  indicate, 
just  what  these  patrols  are  costing  us,  say, 
on  a  monthly  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  figures.  Actually  these  were  em- 
ployees of  The  Department  of  Highways  with 
vehicles  from  the  department  and  there  is 
very  little  cost  outside  of  the  fuel  consumed 
and  the  upkeep.  But  I  must  say  that  we 
have  had  very  fine  response  from  the  travel- 
ling public  for  the  service  which  has  been 
rendered  on  Highway  No.  401  this  past 
winter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
disagree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  is 
very  little  cost.  From  the  information  that 
I  do  have,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  13 
patrols  and  that  these  people  are  on  from 
6:00  p.m.  in  the  evening  until  8:00  a.m.  the 
next  morning.  Now  to  indicate  that  there  is 
very  little  extra  cost  is  something  with  which 
I  cannot  agree.  If  these  personnel  were  not 
employed  on  these  patrols  they  would  be 
doing  their  regular  duties,  which  they  nor- 
mally would  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
When  they  are  diverted  to  this  patrol  system, 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  cost- 
ing the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  tax- 
payers, several  thousand  dollars,  maybe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  it  is  a  good 
investment  from  the  response  we  got  from 
the  public. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  realize  that  we  got 
a  good  response  from  the  public.  The  point 
I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  the  one  that  I 
made  earlier  this  afternoon.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario 
because  this  government  did  not  come  for- 
ward with  a  positive  programme  in  the  first 
place;  they  came  with  one  when  it  was  too 
late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  put  the  hon.  member  straight. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  have  service  centres 
I  think  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  have  these 
patrols.  We  have  to  have  people  patrolling 
the  highways  regardless  of  this  service  in 
order  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  hi^way 
during  the  winter  months.  So  it  really  is 
very  little  extra  service  we  are  rendering 
except  we  carry  a  gallon  of  gas  and  some 
extra  supphes  to  take  care  of  a  stranded 
motorist. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  pretty  good  excuse,  but  I  submit  that 
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it  does  not  have  much  validity  because  we 
have  many  provincial  police  travelling  this 
highway  regularly.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
diflBcult,  with  this  great  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  continues  between  the  departments  of 
the  government  opposite,  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  to  ask  the  provincial  police 
to  give  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  a 
report  from  time  to  time.  In  that  way  I 
think  he  could  check  on  the  condition  of  the 
highways,  and  he  could  save  this  money  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is  a  considerable 
amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  is  suggesting  that  we  withdraw 
these  services.  At  his  suggestion,  I  will  give 
it  a  great  deal  of  consideration  this  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister 
knows  very  well  what  I  am  suggesting.  I  am 
suggesting  that  he  should  not  have  had  to 
put  the  services  on  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is 
there  because  of  the  discrepancies,  and  the 
mistakes  and  the  lack  of  planning  in  this 
government.  I  do  not  want  him  to  get  the 
wrong  impresion  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
What  is  he  trjdng  to  say? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  my  hon.  friend  from 
Frontenac-Addington  would  listen  he  might 
be  able  to  find  out  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question,  and  I  want  to  deal,  for  a  moment, 
with  this  matter  of  pre-qualification  of  con- 
tracts. I  should  like  to  know,  on  what  basis 
the  contractors  are  qualified?  Are  they 
qualified  simply  on  the  basis  of  financial 
backing  or  are  they  qualified  on  experience? 
Just  what  are  the  quahfications  taken  into 
consideration  and  how  does  the  department 
sort  these  contractors  out  after  they  have 
been  pre-qualified?  Are  they  permited  to  bid 
in  public  bids? 

Hon  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  have  a  whole 
page  which  I  will  read  to  the  hon.  member, 
which  sets  out  the  standards  of  pre-quaHfica- 
tion. 

The  general  purpose  of  qualification  pro- 
cedures is  to  provide  an  administrative 
routine  to  ensure  that  any  contractor  who 
wishes  to  bid  on  certain  contracts  called  for 
tender  by  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
financially  and  technically  capable  of  per- 
forming the  work  within  the  specified  time 
should  he  be  awarded  the  contract.  Pro- 
cedures apply  to  contracts  where  the  tendered 


amounts  are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
following:  grading  contracts,  $100,000;  pav- 
ing contracts,  $75,000;  grading  and  paving 
contracts,  $150,000;  structure  contracts  $50,- 
000. 

Method  employed:  Contractors  wishing  to 
bid  on  contracts  governed  by  these  pro- 
cedures are  required  to  submit  annually 
certain  information  to  the  financial  comptrol- 
ler. Department  of  Highways,  qualifications 
division.  From  this  information,  ratings  are 
derived  which  are  based  on  the  following 
factors:  (a)  Liquid  assets;  (b)  Fixed  assets; 
plus  suitability  for  various  classifications  of 
work.  The  above  ratings  are  adjusted  by 
reason  of:  (c)  Lack  of  construction  experi- 
ence; condition  of  equipment;  violation  of 
the  department's  procedures,  etc.;  and  (d) 
the  amount  of  work  on  hand  and  in  progress. 

The  contractor's  rating  derived  as  above 
must  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  advertised 
rating  of  the  contract  being  let.  Otherwise, 
he  is  ineligible  to  bid  on  that  contract. 

To  date,  applications  for  ratings  have 
been  received  from  some  250  contractors, 
and  the  period  April  1,  1961,  to  December 
31,  1961,  qualified  contracts  having  a  total 
tender  value  of  $40,242,353  were  awarded 
with  an  average  of  8.8  bids  received  per 
contract.  In  the  same  period,  other  un- 
qualified capital  contracts,  totalling  $4,998,- 
807,  were  awarded  with  an  average  of  7.9 
bids  received  per  contract. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  advise  the  House  whether 
or  not  performance  bonds  are  required  by  all 
contractors.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  eliminate  failures  on  the 
part  of  contractors  taking  the  job,  but,  I 
submit,  that  there  could  be  a  danger  of 
hurting  people,  particularly  a  smaller  con- 
tractor. It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  a 
bonding  company  were  prepared  to  give  him 
a  performance  bond,  which  is  required  by 
the  department  in  any  event,  that  the  depart- 
ment might  be  hurting  some  of  these  con- 
tractors by  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  do 
the  bonding. 

On  one  hand,  we  do  the  qualifying,  on  the 
other  hand  we  say,  even  though  you  have 
a  performance  bond,  you  cannot  bid  on  this 
job  because,  in  our  opinion,  you  are  not  big 
enough.  Now  certainly  if  he  has  been  able 
to  go  out  and  get  the  backing  he  must  be 
capable.  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  there  could  be  a  danger  that  some, 
perhaps  able,  contractors  are  being  restricted 
from  bidding.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  or  not.    I  would  think  that  they  would 
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be  restricted  if  they  are  told  by  the  depart- 
ment that  they  cannot  bid  and  if  they  do  bid, 
it  will  not  be  accepted  anyhow,  because  in 
the  opinion  of  the  department,  they  are  not 
financially  strong  enough,  or  in  one  way  or 
another,  not  capable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  just  the  department's  opinion,  it  is  the 
Ontario  Road  Builders'  Association's  of  which 
practically  every  contractor  in  the  province  is 
a  member,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  this  organization.  They  are  very 
helpful  to  the  Minister  in  the  matter  of  let- 
ting of  contracts  in  this  province.  They  operate 
as  a  group;  they  do  pretty  much  their  own 
policing,  and  to  a  great  extent,  they  lay  down 
the  rules  in  respect  of  pre-qualification.  I 
might  say  that  we  are  making  a  further  study 
into  the  qualification  procedures  in  connection 
with  the  letting  of  contracts.  And  the  small 
contractor,  according  to  his  rating,  can  bid 
on  certain  types  of  jobs  on  which  he  can  give 
good  performance,  and  other  larger  contractors 
bid  on  larger  jobs,  so  I  do  not  think  anyone  is 
being  discriminated  against  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  tells  me  that  all  contractors,  or 
nearly  all  contractors  are  members  of  the 
association,  I  think  there  is  some  validity  in 
what  he  is  saying.  I  was  merely  seeking  infor- 
mation and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  sounds  reason- 
able. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  policy  with 
respect  to  casual  employees,  or  that  is  the 
rating  we  give  them  in  the  department,  I 
believe.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
employees  we  have  in  The  Department  of 
Highways,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
number  of  those  employees  who  are  casual. 
I  believe  there  is  another  rating  called  tem- 
porary employees— I  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence. 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  find  out 
is  the  diflFerence  in  benefits  available  to  these 
different  types  of  personnel  with  respect  to 
pensions,  for  instance.  I  understand  it  is 
possible  for  a  casual  employee  to  be  employed 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  over  a 
number  of  years  and  still  be  regarded  as  a 
casual  employee.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
enlarge  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  would  like  to  see  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  employed  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  as  permanent  employees,  but  com- 
ing  from    rural   Ontario,    I   realize   it   could 


create  a  bit  of  a  handicap  for  a  certain  type 
of  employee  who,  getting  along  in  years,  can 
only  work  and  only  wants  to  work  in  the 
summer  months.  He  can  adapt  himself  to  the 
type  of  work  he  would  be  doing  on  the 
highways  in  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  might  say  that  there  has  been  a  definite 
increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees in  this  department.  Actually,  a  tem- 
porary employee  becomes  a  permanent 
employee  after  one  year  of  continuous  service. 
At  the  present  time  the  staflF  comprises  5,432, 
permanent,  259  temporary,  5,998  casual  and 
1,099  part-time— just  very  casual— employees. 
The  total  is  12,788.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
12,788— 9,428— are  employed  on  patrols  on 
the  highways  across  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  possible  for  a  casual  employee  to  be  en- 
gaged throughout  the  entire  year  or  is  he  a 
part-time  employee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  He  is  a  part-time 
employee  for  the  most  part,  because  we  have 
not  got  full  employment  for  that  number  of 
people  the  year  round.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  my  own  riding,  I  have  many  fellows 
getting  along  in  years  who  have  no  desire  to 
work  in  the  winter  months.  They  have  earned 
enough  in  nine  months,  or  what  have  you, 
during  the  open  season,  to  supplement  what 
little  life  savings  they  have,  and  they  are  only 
too  pleased  not  to  work  the  year  round.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  are  more 
qualified  to  operate  snowplows  and  wings  on 
snowplows  in  the  winter,  so  there  are  a 
number  taken  on  for  the  three  winter  months. 
They  only  work  three  months,  and  work  at 
something  else  the  other  part  of  the  year. 

The  only  advantage  of  being  on  the  per- 
manent service  would  be  the  superannuation. 
I  have  often  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  develop  some  sort  of  a  separate 
pension  for  these  casual  employees.  There 
are  a  lot  of  them  in  the  province  and  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  them  to  get  this  employment, 
cutting  weeds  and  painting  posts  and  all  sorts 
of  work  that  does  not  require,  perhaps,  the 
qualifications  of  some  other  types  of  work. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  from  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment—I hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— that  these  casual  employees,  5,998  of 
them,  are  people  who  generally  do  not  work 
52  weeks  or  50  weeks  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  May  I  say  that  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  provide  these 
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steady  casual  employees,  if  I  may  refer  to 
them  that  way,  with  some  type  of  pension 
benefit.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  they 
reach  retirement  age  they  are  going  to  be 
just  as  much  in  need  of  a  pension  as  those 
who  have  worked  perhaps  a  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  or  worked  the  entire  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  If  they  are  employed 
for  the  12  months,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
they  should  definitely  be  taken  on  the  per- 
manent stafiF. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  the  hon. 
Mmister  is  working  in  the  right  direction 
when  he  suggests  this,  and  I  hope  that  before 
long  something  will  be  developed  which  will 
permit  these  people  to  draw  the  benefits  which 
are  available  to  other  members,  even  though 
they  may  be,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work,  laid  oflF  for  maybe  two  or  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  or  whatever  the  case 
might  be. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  tell  us,  with  respect  to 
two  items  which  appear  in  the  public 
accounts— I  note  for  instance  that  the  expenses 
of  The  Department  of  Highways,  with  respect 
to  travelling  expenses  and  car  mileage,  come 
to  some  $4.25  million.  Now  this  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  travelling  expenses  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  the  same  estimates. 

If  I  look  at  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  or  The  Department  of  Labour 
or  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
I  note  that  the  entire  estimates  of  those  de- 
partments come  to  less  money  than  the 
amount  which  is  shown  for  car  mileage  and 
travelUng  allowance  in  The  Department  of 
Highways.  I  wonder  what  the  explanation  is 
for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Because  of  the  very 
large  construction  programme  we  have  had, 
^^^  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  great  many  of  the 
V  employees  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
to  live  away  from  home,  and  we  have  been 
paying  them  allowances  as  well  as  mileage 
while  they  are  away  from  home.  I  might 
say,  this  year,  though,  we  have  cut  back  on 
the  item  in  our  estimates,  as  far  as  travelling 
expenses  are  concerned.  This  is  something 
which,  I  assure  the  hon.  member,  we  watch 
very  closely  because  travelling  expenses  in 
any  department  of  government  are  something 
that  we  have  to  watch  very  closely.  But 
that  is  the  reason  for  it,  there  have  been  a 
tremendous  number  of  employees  living  away 
from  home  and  who,  of  necessity,  must  travel 
a  good  deal. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  refer 
to  a  matter  the  hon.  Minister  touched  on  a 
moment  ago?  A  year  or  two  ago  we  queried 
this  in  the  House  and  his  predecessor  indicated 
that  they  were  sharply  reducing  the  number 
of  casuals.  At  that  time  it  was  still  somewhere 
in  the  nature  of  8,500  to  9,000,  as  I  recall. 
What  is  the  figure  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Just  under  6,000 
casuals.  I  think  there  has  been  an  overall 
reduction  in  staff  of  nearly  1,000  in  the  past 
12  months. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  floor 
here.  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  my  right  have 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  floor  for  the  whole 
evening. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  ( Windsor-Sandwich ) :  The 
hon.  member  never  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  therefore  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards) 
brought  up  the  matter  of  contracts,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  something  under 
this  item.  After  the  contracts  are  given,  what 
control  has  the  hon.  Minister  over  the  sub- 
contractors who  come  under  the  ones  who 
have  been  given  the  contract? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  this  is  because  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  today 
—and  mind  you,  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize 
the  department  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
giving  this  to  the  contractor  who  is  the 
lowest  bidder;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
should  also  conduct  very  close  supervision  of 
the  policy  that  these  contractors  are  carrying 
out,  when  they  are  giving  the  sub-contracts, 
because  I  understand  that  the  truckers, 
especially,  are  suffering  to  quite  an  extent, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  department  is 
giving  it  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  is  fine,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  supervised. 

Now  I  am  told  that  the  truckers  today  are 
being  paid  2^  to  2%  cents  a  ton-mile  for 
the  tonnage  haul.  Some  of  them  are  making 
$10  a  day  for  a  day  of  ten  to  12  hours. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  not  even  averag- 
ing 69  cents  an  hour.  And  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  pay  that  type  of  money  because 
of  the  contracts  that  they  are  giving,  I  think, 
is  a  poor  example, 

I  would  recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  investigate  this.  Because  these  people 
receive  that  type  of  money,  they  break  the 
highway  load  laws  that  have  been  set  in  this 
province.  Because  of  the  low  payment  they 
receive  for  their  contracts  they  are  forced  to 
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overload  their  trucks.  They  are  carrying 
loads  away  above  what  they  should  be  carry- 
ing on  our  Ontario  highways. 

I  think  he  should  go  into  the  matter  of 
what  the  sub-contractors  are  paying.  I  have 
been  given  a  rate  that  the  department  should 
consider.  The  hon.  Minister  should  write  in 
the  truckers'  contract  that,  if  they  are  hauling 
asphalt,  from  no  miles  to  three  miles,  they 
should  be  paid  50  cents  a  ton. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): From  no  miles? 

Mr.  Belanger:  From  0  to  three,  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

For  each  additional  mile  after  that  they 
should  be  paid  five  cents  a  mile.  For  the 
handling  of  stone,  let  us  consider  it  on  a 
basis  of  10  cents  less. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  look  into 
this  very  seriously  because  the  truckers  are 
the  ones  affected.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  should  consider  the  case  of  these 
truckers— the  hours  they  work,  the  rate  that 
they  receive.  I  think  a  clause  should  be  put 
into  the  contract  to  pay  the  truckers  a  pre- 
vailing local  rate.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  does  super- 
vise the  rate  that  they  receive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  supervise  the 
contract  all  the  way  through.  We  hold  the 
prime  contractor  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  contract  and  it  is  supervised. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Supervise  the  rates  that  they 
are  paying  the  truckers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh  no,  not  that. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  wish  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  look  into  it.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  mentioned  quite  a  few  times:  "I  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  an  answer  to  this";  "I  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  an  answer  to  that."  I 
am  wondering  if  there  has  been  some  notation 
taken  down  of  all  this,  because  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  questions  asked.  Lots  of 
questions  in  which  he  is  not  interested  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  very  much 
interested. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  a  little  further  the  question  of  the 
employee-management  relationship  in  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  did  not  like  the 
weak  presentation  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  in 
relation  to  the  casual  employees.     I  was  not 


satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Minister 
in  this  regard. 

Certainly,  at  some  time  or  other,  we  have 
to  take  a  real  look  at  the  position  of  people 
working  in  The  Department  of  Highways.  It 
is  all  right  to  say  that  casual  employment 
is  necessary,  and  that  it  provides  an  "out" 
for  some  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts— 
particularly  the  farmers— but  unless  we,  at 
some  time  or  other,  draw  up  a  firm  agree- 
ment with  the  civil  servants  as  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  employees,  we  are 
never  going  to  have  the  type  of  relationship 
that  the  department  deserves. 

The  way  the  position  of  casual  and  per- 
manent employees  is  operated  at  the  present 
time  certainly  leaves  the  field  open  for  unfair- 
ness and,  in  some  cases,  even  discrimination. 
Certainly,  if  you  have  two  casual  employees, 
one  may  be  taking  the  job  of  the  other  who 
would  elect  to  be  a  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployee. This  area  cries  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
be  corrected  so  that  we  can  define,  once  and 
for  all,  the  role  of  the  so-called  casual  em- 
ployee and  the  role  of  the  labourer. 

Until  about  three  years  ago,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  labourer  to  achieve  a  permanent 
status  in  The  Department  of  Highways,  and 
in  1959—1  believe  it  was— the  policy  was 
changed  and  relaxed  somewhat.  They  then 
permitted  the  appointment  of  one  employee 
to  the  permanent  staff,  for  what  we  call  here 
"one  patrol".  All  the  others  would  remain 
as  casual  employees,  and  this  leaves  us  with 
the  situation  that  we  have  many  casuals  at 
the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  in  the  department. 
They  will  sometimes  be  in  the  department 
for  much  longer  than  permanent  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  situation 
of  a  casual  employee  working  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  for  32  years,  and  being 
dismissed  without  a  pension.  This  kind  of  a 
situation  certainly  is  not  fair.  He  worked  32 
years  for  the  department  and  was  laid  oflF  at 
the  age  of  63.  He  received  no  written  notice 
or  any  personal  advance  notice,  but  was 
simply  told  in  the  morning  by  his  supervisor 
that  this  would  be  his  last  day.  The  Civil 
Service  Association  took  up  his  grievance  but 
did  not  get  anywhere  whatsoever.  The 
steward's  report  states  that  he  was  told  that 
the  order  had  come  from  the  district  engineer 
and  the  reason  given  was  curtailment  of  the 
highways'  budget.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make  about  the  man's  work.  He  said  he  felt 
sorry,  but  could  do  nothing  about  it,  although 
he  knew  the  man  would  never  find  another 
job  at  his  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  appalled  to  read  the 
report  of  the  grievance  procedure,  brought 
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down  by  the  committee  that  studied  the  case. 
This  government  and  the  other  parties  have 
spoken  of  the  problem  of  the  aged  worker, 
and  we  have  pressed  other  employers  to 
retain  tlieir  aged  workers.  Yet  it  seems  they 
have  no  compunction  in  this  department 
when  they  throw  one  of  their  aged  employees 
on  what  we  might  call  the  scrap  heap.  Cer- 
tainly the  man  would  get  no  comfort  just 
when  someone  says  they  are  sorry. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  whole  policy 
regarding  the  casual  worker  was  reviewed, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  they  have  an  option 
or  election  to  go  on  to  permanent  positions 
after  they  have  served,  say,  six  or  12  months 
of  a  probationary  period.  This  would  en- 
title the  employee  to  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  permanent-classed  employees.  Cer- 
tainly, this  would  remove  the  so-called  casual 
from  the  second-class  citizenship  status  that 
he  now  has. 

In  the  finalization  of  the  investigation  by 
the  grievance  committee,  they  found  that  no 
injustice  was  done.  Those  were  the  exact 
words  mentioned  in  the  grievance  report. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  admit  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  a  particular  con- 
tract; there  was  no  violation,  maybe,  of  gov- 
enmient  policy  or  rules,  but  certainly  there 
was  an  injustice  done  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  department  would  take  a  real  look  at 
this  problem  of  casual  employees  and  let 
us  not  have  the  situation  where  a  man  can 
work  for  32  years  and  be  ditched  at  the  age 
of  63  with  no  opportunities  of  finding  an- 
other job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  Mr.  Fulton,  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister, tells  me,  in  the  five  years  that  he  has 
been  Deputy  Minister,  there  has  been  an 
average  of  1,000  a  year  taken  on.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  about  8,000  could  be  reached 
as  far  as  the  permanent  are  concerned.  So 
there  has  been  great  progress  made  in  a 
V  thousand  a  year  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  this  may  be,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  feels  he  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, but  when  one  comes  across  a  specific 
case  of  a  man  who  has  worked  for  32  years 
for  a  department  and  then  is  ditched  at  the 
age  of  63,  there  is  something  wrong  even 
if  there  is  only  one. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  or  three  more-somebody  over  there 
said  to  sit  down,  but  I  would  remind  them 
that  I  have  sat  down  two  or  three  times 
and  somebody  else  has  taken  over. 

I   want   to   thank   the   hon.   member   for 


Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gisbom)  for  making 
a  strong  case  out  of  my  weak  one  and  I 
will  certainly  support  him,  if  he  thinks  his 
case  is  stronger. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  got  up  to  talk 
about.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter about  something  that  has  bothered  me 
for  a  number  of  years  now,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  three  bridge  structures  near  the 
Burlington  Skyway  cut-oflF.  They  have  been 
there  since— it  almost  seems  they  have  been 
there  for  ever.  They  do  not  go  anywhere. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  in  use— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wondered  about  those  myself.  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned,  and  one  of  the  first 
inquiries  I  made  when  I  became  Minister 
was,  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  those 
three  structures.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards) 
that  they  tie  in  with  the  last  contract  which 
was  let  on  the  Chedoke  highway,  so  they 
are  going  to  be  used.  They  were  a  little 
premature,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  I  had  known  that 
it  was  in  Hansard,  I  would  have  looked  it 
up,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  one  principle 
that  I  would  like  to  pursue  a  little  further 
and  I  am  going  back  to  the  matter  of  these 
toll-bridges  again.  When  the  government 
determines  that  they  are  going  to  toll  a 
bridge,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  insist  on  an  alternative  road,  when  they 
do  toll  the  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  only  have  the 
one,  and  there  is  an  alternative  road  there» 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  thing  that  wor- 
ries me  is  the  alternative  road  in  the  one 
case.  I  understand  that  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  department  to  turn  this  bridge  over 
to  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  will  then  agree  that 
there  will  not  be  an  alternative  at  Hamil- 
ton, because  the  former  hon.  Minister  has 
already  agreed  to  turn  that  road  over  to  the 
municipal  authorities  and  has  told  them 
that,  at  that  time,  they  can  issue  a  local 
ordinance  which  will  restrict  certain  types 
of  traflBc.  This  in  turn  means  that  there  will 
not  be  an  alternative,  and  this  is  the  reason 
I  wanted  to  pursue  this  matter  of  alterna- 
tive roads  because  I  think  that,  if  they  are 
going  to  toll  bridges  without  any  rhyme  or 
reason— and  this  seems  to  be  the  way  they 
go  about  it— that  in  any  event,  they  should 
at  least  ensure  that  there  is  an  alternative. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  particular  case 
that    The    Department    of    Highways    has 
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found  a  convenient  way  out  of  a  nasty 
situation.  The  figures  which  have  been 
given  over  the  past  few  years  in  this  Legis- 
lature indicate  that  a  small  percentage  of 
the  heavy  vehicular  traffic  is  using  the 
bridge  and  so  now  The  Department  of 
Highways  are  going  to  turn  the  lower  road 
over  to  the  city  authorities  and  have  them 
compel  the  truckers  to  use  The  Department 
of  Highways'  structure  so  that  they  can 
collect  the  tolls. 

I  think  this  policy  is  wrong;  I  think  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  where  they  do  have  these 
toll  bridges. 

Mr.  A.  H..  Cowling  (High  Park):  Does  the 
Trans-Canada  highway  come  under  this  sec- 
tion —  the    discussion    of    the    Trans-Canada 
highway?    Well,  on  702,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  there  yet. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Are  we  not  there  yet?  Well, 
we  are  getting  there  though;  we  are  getting 
there.    I  thank  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  Highway  No.  401,  ap- 
proximately two  miles  east  of  the  junction 
of  No.  401  and  No.  135-that  is  just  out- 
side of  London— there  is  an  overpass  that 
has  fascinated  me  for  the  last  several  years. 
On  one  side  is  bush  with  no  sign  of  any 
road  or  any  sign  of  a  proposed  road,  on 
the  other  side  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Perhaps  there  was  and  still  is  some  reason 
for  this  expenditure  of  funds,  but  it  does 
strike  one  as  being  unusual  to  see  this 
structure  over  No.  401  with  no  possible 
access  to  it. 

Surely,  if  it  were  not  needed,  it  should 
not  have  been  built,  and  surely  funds  ex- 
pended here  could  have  been  put  to  better 
use  in  many  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Likewise,  if  it  is  not  put  into  use  it  will 
deteriorate.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  please 
explain  the  purpose  of  this  overpass? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  understand  that 
they  propose  to  have  a  road  tied  in  where 
that  overpass  is.  There  will  be  a  bridge  over 
the  Thames  which  will  also  tie  in  with  this 
overpass;  it  is  a  new  road  that  is  being 
developed  through  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  there  any  projected  date 
for  that?    ; 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  the  bridge  is 
under  construction  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  the  Thames  river  and  it  has  to  be  all 
tied   in. 


Mr.  Belanger:  There  are  two  bridges  on 
No.  2  highway  that  were  built  years  and 
years  ago  and  have  never  been  used. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
in  regard  to  page  12  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
report,  where  he  says  the  department's  own 
mobile  radio  communication  system  now 
covers  most  of  southern  Ontario  with  about 
300  mobile  units.  I  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  this,  the  cost  and  the  use  of  this 
particular  type  of  communication  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  is  a  radio  com- 
munication from  the  district  headquarters  to 
all  the  vehicles  that  are  working  on  the  high- 
ways. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  intend  to  extend 
it  to  northern  Ontario,  starting  this  next  year, 
because  it  is  a  very  useful  service  in  the 
winter  time.  It  saves  time,  in  connection 
with  the  men  out  on  the  patrols,  to  be  able 
to  get  the  information,  not  only  from  the 
district  offices  to  the  individual  vehicle  but 
from  one  vehicle  to  the  other,  through  the 
district  office. 

I  think,  up  in  the  country  of  the  hon. 
member  it  would  be  very  useful  on  some  of 
those  lonely  strips  there  too. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Is  this  used  only  in  the 
winter  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  it  is  tied  in  the 
whole  year. 

Mr.  Chappie:  And  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  one  of  these  units? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  L  would  not  know 
off-hand.  We  can  find  that  out  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes.  It  is  very 
interesting,  I  have  watched  them  in  operation. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
—and  the  hon.  Minister  before  him— for  the 
information  he  gives  us  about  tenders  and 
awarding  of  contracts.  It  is  far  different 
from  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  But  I  noticed  that  when  the  hon. 
Minister  informed  us  about  the  successful 
tenderer,  there  are  often  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  difference  between  the 
low  bidder  and  the  top  bidders. 

Of  course,  I  understand  too,  that  certain 
construction  companies  have  bases  in  various 
areas.  But  does  the  hon.  Minister,  because 
of  many  of  these  low-bid  contracts,  have 
many  run-overs— that  is  where  they  bid  too 
low  and  then  go  to  the  department  looking 
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for   supplementary    grants    because   of   their 
low  bids? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  do  not  en- 
courage it. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  it  is  not  encouraged, 
but  I  am  asking  does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  were  not 
nearly  as  many  this  last  year  as  there  were 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I  think  the  contractor 
is  getting  educated  to  the  fact  that  once  a 
contract  is  let  it  will  have  to  be  pretty  well 
carried  out.  There  are  many  factors  enter- 
ing into  a  contract.  It  is  not  like— as  the 
hon.  member  might  realize— building  a  build- 
ing where  one  can  set  down  exact  specifica- 
tions. There  is  variation  in  materials,  there 
is  quite  a  long  list  of  factors  which  enter  into 
it  here  on  that  sheet. 

I  will  just  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
a  few  of  the  factors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  1958  there  have  been  417  claims  and 
267  have  been  cancelled.  There  are  98  out- 
standing. But  I  thought  I  would  give  the 
hon.  members  an  idea  of  some  of  the  factors 
that  enter  into  it. 

An  analysis  for  claims  indicates  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  enter  into 
it,  such  as  substantial  variance  with  tender 
quantities  and  change  in  grade  alignment, 
or  perhaps  the  department  did  not  have  all 
the  property  available  for  the  contract  to  be 
carried  out;  public  utilities  could  interfere 
with  construction.  There  is  a  whole  list  of 
about  18  different  factors  that  could  enter 
into  something  where  the  contractor  might 
think  that  he  had  a  legitimate  claim. 

These  claims  are  gone  over  very  carefully 
by  a  committee  within  the  top  civil  service  at 
Downsview,  and  then  there  is  a  claims  com- 
mittee that  is  entirely  independent  of  govern- 
ment, which  reviews  these  claims.  It  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  that  we  have  been 
^able  to  devise  in  connection  with  what  they 
feel  are  claims  for  services  rendered,  and 
there  might  be  a  dispute  in  the  department. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things,  and  I 
might  say  I  have  had  several  meetings  with 
the  officials  of  the  Ontario  Road  Builders 
Association  about  this  very  matter  because 
they  are  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  find  that 
many  of  these  claims  come  from  contractors 
who  bid  very  low? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  a  danger 
today.  As  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  I  should  not  say  this-but  it  is  the 


feeling  of  our  people  that  the  contractors  are 
so  hungry  that  they  are  really  bidding  too 
low  today. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  will  see  how  it 
only  brings  greater  pressures  on  claims  when 
they  bid  so  low  that  they  cannot  possibly- 
some  of  them— manage  to  break  even.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  contracting  industry  in 
this  province  at  the  present  time;  there  is  so 
much  competition,  and  they  are  bidding  so 
low  that  they  are  making  it  very  difficult  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  do  they  stay  hungiy  or 
does  the  hon.  Minister  send  a  St.  Bernard 
around— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  beg  the  hon. 
member's  pardon? 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  they  stay  hungry  or  does 
the  hon.  Minister  grant  their  pleas  for  more? 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  702: 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  702, 
the  Trans-Canada  highway— this  is  in  the 
capital  construction  programme,  page  16. 
The  designated  Ontario  route  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  highway,  1,458  miles  long,  is  open 
for  traffic  from  the  Quebec  border  to  the 
Manitoba  border.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  and  this  government  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  that  piece  of  road.  It 
says  here  that,  during  1961,  191  miles  of 
highways  were  reconstructed  to  the  Trans- 
Canada  standards;  and  in  1962,  it  is  expected 
that  64  miles  will  be  reconstructed. 

There  is  just  one  question  that  I  wanted  to 
ask  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  is  it  that 
our  Ontario  standards  are  not  the  same  stand- 
ards as  the  Trans-Canada,  and  if  they  are  not, 
why  are  they  not?  That  is  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  On  the  whole,  I  am 
advised,  our  standards  are  as  high  as  Trans- 
Canada.  I  think  they  had  in  mind,  perhaps, 
almost  a  military  road  when  it  was  first  con- 
ceived—Trans-Canada is  a  wider  road  and 
is  built  up  to  a  somewhat  higher  standard. 
But  our  standards  are  pretty  good,  as  you 
know. 

Mr.  Troy:  Would  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  also  congratulate 
the  government  for  completing  the  original, 
the  first  highway  that  crossed  Ontario,  High- 
way No.  11?  It  was  opened,  I  think,  in  1941 
and  now  it  says,  after  several  years,  it  is  now 
paved  to  Longlac.    1941  to  1962  is  21  years. 
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Would  the  hon.  member  congratulate  them 
for  that  very  fine  project?  Would  he  also 
congratulate  the  Hepburn  government  for 
building  a  highway  that  is  still  in  operation- 
Highway  No.  17?   It  is  the  same  highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  people  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  department  in  district  13 
will  tell  him  about  the  condition  of  Highway 
No.  17,  which  is  the  Trans-Canada  highway 
also.  There  is  one,  which,  I  suppose,  might 
be  called  the  "Doucet-Frost  Highway"  that 
runs  down  to  southern  Ontario,  but  No.  17, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  parallels  the 
Ottawa.  Between  Rutherglen  and  east  of 
Rutherglen,  to  a  point  about  eight  miles  from 
Mattawa,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
road  possible.  This  year,  with  the  weather 
conditions  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
the  hon.  Minister's  own  people  will  tell  him 
that  it  is  going  to  be  dangerous  and  he  will 
have  to  put  more  insurance  on  and  he  will 
have  to  go  down,  as  the  hon.  members  say, 
to  the  insurance  companies  downtown,  and 
get  more. 

In  fact,  if  he  goes  up  there,  sir,  he  should 
not  travel  in  one  of  those  government  cars; 
he  should  get  a  jeep,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  because  it  is  in  terrible  condition.  It 
is  the  same  roadbed,  sir,  that  was  built  in 
1934.  It  is  the  same  roadbed,  the  same 
alignment— covered  with  a  little  hardtop,  and 
that  is  it. 

And  it  is  the  hon.  Minister's  Trans-Canada 
highway. 

I  notice  also,  sir,  that,  as  I  said  about 
Highway  No.  11,  in  all  the  department's 
publications,  one  sees  "TC";  it  comes  out  69 
is  TC,  No.  7  is  TC.  I  presume  that  is  "Trans- 
Canada",  but  Highway  No.  11  is  the  northern 
road,  and  most  of  the  trucking  people  are  not 
using  No.  17  at  all,  they  are  using  Highway 
No.  11,  and  coming  down  across  the  flat- 
lands  up  in  the  clay  belt  and  down  No.  11. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  bragging  about  No. 
11.  North  of  Englehart,  between  Englehart 
and  the  cut-off  to  Kirkland  Lake,  he  is  going 
to  find  that  he  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
maintenance  on  that  road  this  year— and  it 
is  a  Trans-Canada  highway,  the  northern 
route. 

Then  the  Trans-Canada  highway:  the 
Ottawa  route— from  Ottawa,  west  through  to 
No.  17.  I  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  claims  for  damages 
to  cars  unless  that  section  is  reconstnicted. 
It  is  the  same  roadbed,  I  tell  him,  laid  down 
in  the  30's. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mr.  Lyons)  spoke  of  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment.    Thank  goodness,  they  made  a  good 


road.  The  department  must  think  it  is  a 
good  road  because  they  are  not  doing  any- 
thing with  it.  Then  the  other  night,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
of  Commerce  and  Development,  and  other 
things,  spoke  about  the  $7  million  that  are 
being  spent  to  improve  the  communications. 
They  have  to  do  it,  otherwise  they  would  not 
get  the  contract  in  regard  to  federal  develop- 
ments up  there.  And  he  spoke  about  $7  mil- 
lion that  is  going  to  be  spent;  and  the  depart- 
ment is  reducing  its  expenditure  for  highways 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Those  are  just  a  few  comments  for  the 
moment,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  or  three  items  I  would  like  to  raise.  One, 
I  understand  that,  a  year  ago,  at  the  opening 
of  a  hospital  in  Barry's  Bay,  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  in  his  former  exalted 
position,  assured  the  local  folk  that  Highway 
No.  62  would  be  extended  directly  north  to 
skirt  the  north  shores  of  Round  lake  and 
into  Pembroke.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  me  whether  such  a  highway  is  on  the 
planning  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  is  being  planned 
eventually.  Not  in  the  immediate  future 
but- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  was  this  planning 
started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  Deputy  Minister 
says  it  has  actually  been  on  the  planning 
board  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  one  projecting  No. 
62  straight  north? 

Hon,  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  rather  inter- 
esting because  I  sought  information  on  this 
during  the  time  of  the  by-election  and  I 
was  told,  at  that  time,  by  somebody  from 
the  planning  division,  that  no  such  projection 
of  No.  62  had  ever  been  contemplated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Not  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  in  the  immediate 
future.    In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  If  the  hon.  member 
had  inquired  of  me,  I  would  have  given  him 
the  facts  on  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  sure  the  good 
folk  up  there  who  had  that  promise  will 
accept  it,  like  the  road  getting  into,  I  was 
going  to  say  Nepinka  but  that  is  not  right— 

An  hon.  member:  Werner  Lake. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Werner  Lake,  yes  it  is 
one  with  which  one  could  illustrate  the  point. 
The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  last 
year  I  was  astounded  to  discover  that  what 
one  might  think  was  in  the  category  of  trivia 
really  turned  out  to  be  most  astounding.  For 
example,  I  discovered,  while  looking  at  the 
estimates  that,  last  year— in  the  public  ac- 
counts, rather— that  the  amount  of  salt  bought 
by  the  department  was  $2,965,595.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  inform  me,  how  many  tons 
of  salt  does  that  amount  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  170,000  tons. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  also  discovered  that 
there  was  $1,386,501  spent  on  calcium 
chloride.  How  many  tons  does  that  amount 
to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  35,000-odd  tons. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  also  find  that  there 
was  $48,846  spent  on  sand.  How  many  tons 
does  that  amount  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  would  be 
pretty  difficult.  We  would  have  to,  maybe, 
break  that  down  for  the  hon.  member.  Sand 
is  not  too  expensive.  That  is  more  difficult 
to  calculate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  more  difficult? 
Well,  let  us  go  on  to  another  item  of  trivia. 
It  is  ama2dng  how  big  trivia  can  become  in 
a  budget  of  $275  milHon.  Last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  public  accounts,  there  was  $195,- 
666.56  spent  on  straw.  What  was  the  price 
per  ton  that  was  paid  for  this  straw? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  average  deliv- 
Y  ered  price  was  $22.80  per  ton.  There  were 
^9,559  tons  approximately.  It  is  used  as  mulch 

in  connection  with  the  seeding  operation  on 

the  new  highways. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  realize  that.  Last  year, 
the  straw  was  only  $11  a  ton.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  farmers  had  gotten  into  clover  on 
straw.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  this  by  public 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean  to  say  that  straw  is  $22  a  ton  compared 
with  $11  last  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  getting  quite  difficult  to  get  straw. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  do  a  bit  of 
calculating,  but  I  will  do  that  on  my  own 
time  and  come  back  to  it  briefly,  but  before 
I  sit  down  there  is  one  other  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  and 
this  I  presume  would  come  under  item  No.  6 
of  702.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  is  the 
situation  with  regard  to  government  super- 
vision of  road  superintendents  in  munici- 
palities. For  example,  up  in  Renfrew  North 
—our  hon.  friend  is  not  here— in  the  West- 
neath  area,  a  road  superintendent  was  dis- 
charged by  the  local  council  and  this 
government— with  its  normal  tender  solicitude 
for  local  autonomy— said  as  long  as  the  road 
superintendent  is  discharged  the  subsidies  will 
be  cut  off.  Eventually  they  were  forced  to 
take  him  back  and  the  subsidies  were  restored. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  exactly  how 
this  kind  of  thing  operates?  I  know  of  other 
instances  in  the  province  where  road  super- 
intendents have  been  put  back  on  the  job  at 
the  dictate  of  this   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  know 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  but 
I  was  in  municipal  Hfe,  as  you  know,  many 
years,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  in 
council  when  statute  labour  was  abohshed  in 
1926  and  we  employed  the  first  road  super- 
intendent in  the  first  township  in  Northumber- 
land county.  But  as  long  as  I  am  Minister  of 
Highways,  when  the  municipal  council 
decides  to  employ  or  discharge  a  road 
superintendent,  the  Minister's  signature  will 
come  forthwith. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  for 
this  because  I  am  not  going  to  embarrass— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  I  do  not  intend  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  a  municipal 
council  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  but  I  just  want 
to  emphasize  that  in  the  change  of  policy 
the  hon.  Minister  reverses  something  that  has 
been  absolutely  indefensible  by  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  not  know- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  knows, 
that  is  why  he  has  changed   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  just  adopted 
my  own  policies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  have  been  instances 
in  the  past  year  where  by  distinct  majority 
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votes  on  local  council,  road  superintendents 
have  been  dismissed  and  this  government  has 
dictated  that  they  be  restored  to  the  position. 
Now  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  changed  this 
I  congratulate  him,  but  the  past  record— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  know  that  a 
Minister  cannot  win  when  he  goes  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  a  municipal  council,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  But  now  that  the 
man  who  held  the  hon.  Minister's  position  has 
moved  into  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  I  shall  pursue  whether  his  interest 
in  municipal  autonomy  there  is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  he  was  the  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  In 
regard  to  his  engineers  surveying  new  high- 
ways and  surveying  highways  that  are  going 
to  be  repaired,  from  time  to  time  one  sees, 
maybe  over  a  year  or  two,  different  groups. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  engineers 
or  not  but  they  look  like  engineers  to  me. 
How  many  times  do  we  have  to  survey  a 
highway  or  survey  a  highway  that  is  going 
to  be  impro\'ed  before  we  do  the  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  often  won- 
dered myself.  I  will  find  out  and  let  the 
hon.  member  know. 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  somebody  must  have 
an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  noted  survey 
parties  in  my  own  county  through  the  years 
and  I  have  inquired  specifically  because  of 
complaints  from  people  living  along  the  road. 
Usually  I  find  they  are  trying  to  get  descrip- 
tions of  property  for  registration  purposes, 
and  to  get  the  new  alignments  where  perhaps 
a  few  feet  have  been  taken  off  and  so  on. 
They  always  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good 
excuse  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  hon.  Minister  has  no  idea 
how  many  times  it  is  surveyed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Of  course  a  lot  of 
planning  goes  into  the  building  of  a  highway 
and  a  lot  of  surveying  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Spence:  Another  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion of  straw  was  brought  up  here  a  few 
moments  ago.  We  see  along  the  highways 
where  they  are  sodding.  In  other  places  we 
see  where  they  are  sowing  the  grass  seed  and 
putting  cut  straw  over  this  grass  seed  to  get 
it  to  grow.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  enlighten 


me  as  to  how  much  money  was  put  out  by 
The  Department  of  Highways  for  sodding  last 
year?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price 
using  straw  and  seed  as  against  sodding? 
And  where  is  the  sod  obtained? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  Deputy  Minister 
says  that  sodding  costs  are  much  higher  than 
seeding  and  mulching.  Now  we  have  not 
got  the  figures  on  sodding,  but  I  have  to  take 
the  Deputy  Minister's  word  for  it  that  it  is 
much  higher.    Sodding  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Spence:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  give 
us  that  later  on  if  he  has  not  got  it  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  will  make  a  note 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
worried  about  this  straw  situation.  I  think  it 
is  another  thing  we  can  take  a  good  look  at 
and  see  if  all  the  straw  is  used  up.  Maybe  we 
could  find  thousands  of  tons  of  straw  stored 
away  in  different  barns.  I  would  not  know. 
The  trouble  with  straw  from  Fort  William, 
if  he  wants  to  know  about  straw  from  Fort 
William,  is  that  we  did  not  get  very  much 
this  year,  so  I  guess  that  is  why  straw  is  at 
$22  per  ton  instead  of  $11  per  ton  as  it  was 
last  year. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  problem  we  have  up  in  our 
district.  The  northwestern  commission  on 
employment  states  that  our  population  is  only 
3  per  cent  of  Ontario's  and  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  Canada's.  We  are  not  therefore 
numerically  strong  in  either  the  province  or 
federal  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  city  of 
Fort  William  finds  that  the  one-third  allowed 
for  roads  and  streets  is  not  enough  and  they 
are  asking  for  this  to  be  increased  to  50  per 
cent.  In  this  particular  instance,  I  think  they 
have  many  reasons  for  this  request  and  I 
would  like  to  read  a  resolution  which  has 
recently  been  received  by  myself  from  the 
city  of  Fort  William.   It  reads: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Fort  William  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  whereas  the  construction  costs  for 
roads  and  streets  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
years  and  whereas  the  grants  payable  by 
the  province  to  cities  for  road  and  street 
works  have  remained  at  33%  per  cent  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  whereas  the  province 
approves  grants  of  50  per  cent  on  con- 
struction of  roads  in  rural  areas  where  fewer 
pavements  are  necessary,  and  which  roads 
normally     require     less     maintenance     by 
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reason  of  less  wear,  and  whereas  increasing 
demands  for  other  municipal  services  are 
reducing  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
necessary  pavement  construction  and  main- 
tenance, and  whereas  the  province  con- 
tinues to  pay  grants  of  50  per  cent  on 
construction  of  roads  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  since  its  inception;  therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  the  provincial  Legislature  be 
petitioned  to  amend  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  to  enable  payment  of  a  50  per 
cent  subsidy  rather  than  the  present  33  Vs 
per  cent  subsidy  on  the  total  cost  of  road 
improvement. 

This  is  signed  by  the  city  clerk,  Dan 
Martin. 

I  think  that  the  cities  of  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur  have  a  very  good  case  for 
this  request.  The  cities  are  spread  out  to  a 
great  extent.  The  roads  and  highways  do 
not  have  the  services  because  of  the  lack 
of  subdivisions  and  people  living  on  or  filling 
out  the  services  which  are  necessary  for 
reduction  in  costs. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  give  me  an  idea 
as  to  his  opinion  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  I  said  this  after- 
noon, we  are  making  a  study  of  the  whole 
subsidy  set-up  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  the  economic  council  making 
that  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  we  are  making 
it  ourselves.  We  are  working  in  co-operation 
with  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  and  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  and  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port. It  is  a  team  effort.  We  are  working 
together  to  try  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
this  whole  subsidy  situation.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  with  the  municipal  backlog 
of  road  construction  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  many  com- 
\munities  have  felt  that  this  department  has 
Ijeen  less  than  fair  in  the  approach  to  the 
problem  of  connecting  links.  They  treat 
connecting  links  in  the  same  way  as  they 
treat  any  other  subsidies  to  municipalities 
and  they  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
they  will  not  take  over  the  total  cost  or  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  costs.  In  many 
cases  large  motor  vehicle  transports  go 
through  the  centre  of  the  city.  I  am  thinking 
of  one  city  in  particular,  because  it  is  the 
only  artery  that  there  is  on  the  path  westward 
or  eastward  or  southward,  and  the  province 
collects  the  whole  PCV  fee  in  relation  to  those 
carriers.  So  I  submit  that  it  is  eminently  fair 
that  in  such  a  case  the  department  should 


absorb    the    total    burden    of    the    cost    of 
maintenance  of  those  connecting  links. 

Mr.  Newman:  Following  in  the  same  vein 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  WiUiam  (Mr. 
Chappie),  I  would  Hke  to  advise  this  House 
that  the  resolution  that  he  has  read  out 
originated  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and  that 
that  municipality  is  quite  concerned  because 
of  its  inabihty  to  do  the  road  improvements 
it  would  like  to.  Now  at  the  same  time  the 
municipality  passed  a  second  resolution  and 
I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  record.  It 
reads  as  follows.  This  resolution,  by  the 
way,  was  passed  on  February  5,  1962: 

Whereas  levels  of  municipal  assessment 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  vary 
widely,  and  therefore  the  value  of  a  mill 
levy  varies  correspondingly,  and  whereas 
part  8  of  The  Highway  Improvement  Act 
RSO  1960  provides  in  section  70  that  a 
city  is  required  to  contribute  to  the  annual 
programme  of  a  suburban  roads  commission 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  a  levy 
of  one-half  mill  on  its  last  revised  assess- 
ment roll,  and  whereas  such  legislation  is 
therefore  inequitable  and  impractical  by 
reason  of  a  province-wide  standard  of 
assessment;  therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
the  provincial  Legislature  be  petitioned  to 
amend  The  Highway  Improvement  Act  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for  com- 
puting municipal  contributions  to  pro- 
grammes undertaken  by  suburban  road 
commissions. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  vote  702,  I  have 
one  question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  advise  us  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
department  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  vehicles  and  equipment.  Are  they  pur- 
chased by  tender?  What  is  the  method?  I 
am  particularly  interested  to  know  whether 
or  not  various  dealers  receive  sales  com- 
missions for  handling  this  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  They  are  invitation 
tenders.  We  write  the  specifications  and  call 
for  tenders  on  the  vehicles.  We  get  them 
directly  from  manufacturers.  The  tenders 
go  directly  to  manufacturers. 

Unlike  other  departments  which  buy  from 
local  dealers,  we  buy  direct  from  manu- 
facturers because  we  buy  in   quantity. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Are  these  invitation 
tenders  public  tenders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  Deputy  Minister 
tells  me  they  are  invitation  tenders. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  now  then,  what 
I  am  really  trying  to  find  out— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  This  is  to  all  the 
companies,  mind  you;  every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  in  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Is  there  any  priority 
given  to  vehicles  or  equipment  manufactured 
in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  I  think  so.  We 
try  wherever  possible  to  get  equipment  that 
is  manufactured  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  have 
this  clear;  are  we  buying  this  then  without 
the  dealer's  commission  or  is  there  a  dealer's 
commission  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  companies  pay  any  commissions 
or  not,  but  we  try  to  buy  direct  from  the 
companies,  on  an  invitation  basis. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Edwards:  Well,  do  I  understand 
that  the  equipment  is  specified,  that  we  then 
invite  manufacturers  to  tender,  and  is  it  the 
policy  of  the  department  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender?    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  wait  a  minute,  let  me 
follow  that  up  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  the  prices  we  pay  wholesale  or  retail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Wholesale?  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  call  it  wholesale  or 
retail. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  they  the  list  prices  that  you 
would  get  from  a  dealer  or  are  they— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  have  an  hon. 
member  who  knows  something  about  it. 

Mr,  Simonett:  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question  because  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  it.  Prior  to  getting  in  government  I 
checked  many  times  with  General  Motors  to 
find  out  why  manufacturers  were  bidding  so 
cheaply  on  Department  of  Highways'  tmcks. 
I  might  say  for  the  hon.  member  that  it  runs 
ten  per  cent  under  what  we  could  buy  them 
for  wholesale. 

Vote  702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  703: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  municipal 
roads  bulletin  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to 
the  Indian  reserves  that  are  in  the  district  of 
Nipissing.  I  notice  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  Indian  reserves  at  Parry  Sound,  and 
others.  There  are  reserves  in  the  Nipissing 
district,  Dokis  and  Garden  village— 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  will  be  glad  to 
check  into  it  to  see  where  the  hon.  member's 
Indian  reserves  stand. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  said  I  was 
not  a  bad  fellow;  nor  is  he  a  bad  fellow,  be- 
cause I  notice  at  long  last  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  going  to  do  something  about  that 
winding,  tortuous  road  between  Lavigne  and 
Vomer.  The  people  of  that  area  will  be 
pleased,  and  I  am  sure  the  former  member 
for  the  riding  who  sat  in  this  House  and 
pleaded  to  this  government  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  the  missing  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle),  will  be  pleased  too. 
It  can  be  a  great  artery  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  from  69  to  64  and  eventually  up  to 
11  and  maybe  you  could  have  your  Star 
Transfer  Company  probably  get  contracts 
down  there  too  and  improve  your  business. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  those  people 
who  build  the  highways  we  are  talking  about. 

In  the  past  the  query  has  been  made  of  the 
previous  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  as  to  their  policy  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  Ontario  Government's  Contract, 
Hours  and  Wage  Act. 

Now  there  have  been  complaints  from  sec- 
tions of  the  trade  union  movement  that  this 
Act,  the  provincial  Act,  has  been  greatly 
disregarded  and  if  not  in  the  letter  of  the 
law  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  because 
I  do  not  believe  as  yet  there  are  any  sched- 
uling of  rates  under  the  Act  by  regulation 
that  would  establish  what  we  might  call  a 
fair  wage  Act.  Apparently  the  business  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  the 
former  Minister  (Mr.  Wardrope),  the  situation 
that  existed  in  his  particular  riding  and  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  of  the  day  (Mr.  Daley), 
in  regard  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  being  paid 
on  a  particular  job— in  particular  the  Gavel 
river  bridge  near  Nipigon,  where  they  were 
paying  rates  of  $1.25  per  hour,  to  $2  an  hour 
for  a  trade  job  that  calls  for  $2.75  an  hour  in 
the  carpenters*  union. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  this  rate 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Labour  as  being  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  district.  I  also  understand  that 
from  a  letter,  which  I  have  here,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour  of  Ontario  in  regard  to 
this  job,  expressed  the  opinion  that  The 
Department  of  Labour  of  Ontario  recom- 
mended recognition  of  the  federal  labour 
regulations.    I  would  like  to  read  the  answer 
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from  the  previous  Minister  of  Highways  to 
the  then  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions: 

Dear  George, 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
June  21,  1961,  concerning  the  hiring  of 
non-Ontario  residents  to  work  on  the  Gavel 
river  bridge  near  Nipigon.  Evidently,  Mr. 
Waghorn  has  contacted  John  Garland  or 
a  Mr.  H.  Hegge,  business  representative 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  some  time  before  the 
end  of  May.  John  spoke  to  Mr.  McCaw 
of  McCaw  and  McCaw,  relative  to  this 
complaint,  and  was  evidently  assured  by 
Mr.  McCaw  that  the  company  intended  to 
hire  at  least  some  local  labour  and  would 
pay  the  prevailing  rates. 

As  you  are  aware,  existing  legislation 
covering  hours  and  wages  on  government 
contracts  is  not  backed  up  by  schedules 
outlining  the  wages  which  are  considered 
to  be  fair  wages  in  any  particular  area, 
and  my  attitude  has  always  been  that  the 
fact  that  a  contractor  is  able  to  attract 
labour  at  the  wages  he  offers  means  that 
these  wages  are  considered  fair  and  accept- 
able in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is 
being  carried  on. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sort  of  an  atti- 
tvide  by  the  hon.  Minister  has  certainly  done 
nothing  more  than  encourage  contractors  to 
pay  the  lowest  rates  they  could  possibly  get 
away  with  in  a  particular  area.  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  rates  set  by 

the  local  union  are  the  true  measure  of  fair 

or  acceptable  wages. 

Again  I  would  interject  and  say  that  I 
would  not  suggest  that  we  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  rates  equal  to  the  top  rates  that  are 
usually  negotiated  under  \mion  contract,  but 
certainly  there  should  be  a  more  clear  and 
equitable  schedule  set  up  to  avoid  the  con- 
v^,  tractors  chiselling  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
^not  very  much  work  in  particular  areas,  and 
getting  people  to  work  for  such  rates  as  $1.25 
per  hour  at  this  type  of  labour.  I  go  on  to 
quote: 

As  far  as  controlling  the  contractor  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  his  labour  forces 
locally,  there  is  nothing  in  our  contract 
which  will  allow  us  to  do  so.  I  have 
received  many  requests  from  various  unions 
and  labour  groups  concerning  both  wages 
and  local  employment  in  the  past,  and  in 
each  case,  my  officials  have  contacted  the 
contractors  concerned  and  have  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  local  labour. 
But  beyond  this,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go. 


I  trust  that  this  satisfactorily  explains  our 
position  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Now  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
express  his  attitude  in  this  regard  and  give 
consideration  to  establishing  under  the 
Ontario  Government  Contracts  of  Hours  and 
Wages  Act  a  schedule  of  wages  so  that  the 
vmions,  at  least,  and  the  individuals  in  the 
areas  can  have  some  protection  in  getting 
a  fair  rate. 

The  Road  Builders'  Association  support 
this  sort  of  proposition,  and  I  will  quote  from 
their  presentation  to  the  government  on  this 
section,  signed  by  J.  P.  Waterhouse,  chairman 
of  the  labour  relations  committee: 

This  association  has  urged  the  Ontario 
government  from  time  to  time  over  the  past 
five  years  to  introduce  into  its  contracts 
minimum  requirements,  pertaining  to 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  trucking  rates. 
Much  work  was  done  in  this  area  by  the 
association  in  1956  and  1957,  and  extensive 
proposals  were  made  to  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, with  concrete  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  division  of  the  province  into  areas, 
and  the  application  of  minimum  conditions 
for  each  area.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  prac- 
tical, common- sense  approach  to  avoid 
exploitation  and  abuse  of  workers  in  our 
industries. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  our  work  is 
done  for  governments  renders  our  in- 
dustry subject  to  direct  regulations  as  a 
matter  of  contract  in  the  matter  of  working 
conditions.  This  type  of  control  works 
well  in  the  municipal  field  where  fair-wage 
schedules  exist  and  it  works  well  in  the 
federal  field  where  minimum  rates  and 
conditions  are  included  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  contractor  and  the 
department  of  the  federal  government  con- 
cerned. It  is  our  view  that  any  problems 
that  may  exist  in  this  industry,  in  this 
general  area  of  labour  relations  and  wages, 
can  satisfactorily  be  met  by  an  extension 
of  fair-wage  schedules  for  all  municipalities 
and  the  introduction  into  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment contracts  of  minimum  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  the  people 
who  have  to  pay  the  rates  should  bear  some 
weight  in  influencing  the  government  in  this 
field.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)— I 
believe  in  his  last  year's  estimates— that  they 
had  increased  the  iunount  of  work  they  were 
contracting  out  and*  this  amounted  to  a  great 
saving  to  the  province.  I  would  not  be  very 
happy  to  think  that  the  savings  were  made 
because   people   were   being   deprived   of   an 
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equitable  and  fair  wage  and  I  would  urge 
the  hon.  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  to  give  this  a 
great  deal  of  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  shakes  his  head,  but 
does  that  mean  that  he  is  going  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  will  take  it  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Take  it  into  consideration? 
Well,  then  is  it  possible  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  this  hour  of  the  night  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  it  because 
I  think  it  is  something  that  needs  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  study. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  wondering  if  I 
could  entice  the  hon.  Minister  into  a  snap 
judgment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  believe  in  fair 
wages. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
should  do  something  about  it  then,  because 
they  sure  are  not  found  in  The  Department 
of  Highways  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  found 
some  time  to  go  through  the  hon.  Minister's 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  and  I  came 
across  a  table  on  page  22  that  intrigued  me 
somewhat,  when  I  checked  the  figures  laid 
out  in  the  table.  It  is  on  page  22,  statement 
6,  comparison  of  average  unit  prices  paid  on 
contracts.  Items  used  for  price  index  pur- 
poses for  period  April  1,  1950  to  March  31, 
1961. 

Now,  there  might  be  nothing  at  all  wrong 
with  the  table,  but  I  would  like  some  explana- 
tion, because  the  fluctuations  seem  astounding 
and  drastic  to  me.  Take,  for  instance— it  sets 
out  the  fiscal  years  1950-1951  to  1960-1961, 
and  the  next  column  starts  off  with  clearing 
acres,  grubbing  acres,  earth  excavation,  and 
so  on.  The  last  two  are  structural  steel 
fabrication  and  structural  steel  erection  per 
ton.  Now  the  first  one— clearing  acres— I 
would  think  that  would  mean  going  on  to 
some  property  and  clearing  the  trees  out, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  start  a  highway 
development.  In  1950-1951,  the  price  per 
acre  was  $93.  And  then  it  jumps  in  1951- 
1952  to  $143.  1952-1953,  $121;  1953-1954, 
$122;  1954-1955,  $127;  1955-1956,  $177- 
that  was  the  year  of  the  election  I  recall— and 
in  1956-1957,  it  jumped  to  $227,  a  $70-an- 
acre  increase.  Then  it  starts  to  reduce  dras- 
tically, $196,  $183,  $157,  for  the  past  year 
1960-1961. 


This  sort  of  pattern  goes  on  almost  all  the 
way  through.  Let  us  take  structural  steel 
fabrication:  it  starts  off  in  the  1950-1951  year 
at  $223;  it  then  fluctuates  greatly,  but  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  in  1956-1957,  the  year 
following  the  election,  $354  per  ton.  And 
then  it  drops  sharply  to  $257,  ending  up  this 
year  1960-1961,  at  $277.  But  there  was  a 
drastic  increase  immediately  after  the  1955 
election  from  $281  to  $354.  And  a  similar 
pattern  in  the  structural  steel  erection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  intimates  that  the  election  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  If  he  will  come  up 
tomorrow  morning  with  me  to  Downsview  I 
will  show  him  every  contract  and  every 
tender  for  the  last  10  years  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  did  intimate,  and  maybe  inferred,  that  it 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
election,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  should 
hurt  the  hon.  Minister  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  All  the  tenders  are 
available  to  the  hon.  member  and  every  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  surely  out  of  order,  the  hon.  member 
has  the  floor.  The  hon.  Minister  can  answer 
when  it  is  his  turn. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  Minister  can  take 
any  inference  he  cares  to.  All  I  asked  him 
to  do  was  to  explain  to  me,  a  layman,  these 
sort  of  tables,  the  drastic  fluctuations  of  these 
prices  as  listed, 

Hon.    Mr.    Goodfellow:    It    is    simply    a 

matter  of  compilation. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  just  like  to  finish 
and  the  hon.  Minister  can  explain  the  dras- 
tic fluctuations  in  the  figures.  My  last  point 
was  that  the  same  pattern  held  for  struc- 
tural steel  erection  where  it  jumped  from 
$96.28  in  1955-1956  to  $119  a  ton  in  1956- 
1957,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  down  to 
$75.32. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  I  cannot  explain  why  the 
contractors  are  bidding  lower  per  unit  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  than  they  did  several 
years  ago,  but  I  know  the  bidding  is  very 
keen;  it  depends  on  the  quantities  purchased 
and,  as  I  have  expressed  here  this  evening, 
I  am  actually  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
bidding  that  is  going  on  in  this  province 
and  thinking  of  the  future  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  I  thank  the  hon.  Min- 
ister for  that  reply.  But  if  any  person,  an 
actuary,  an  economist,  can  take  that  table 
and  point  out  any  semblance  to  competitive 
bidding  in  the  drastic  fluctuation  of  those 
prices,  I  will  be  most  amazed. 

I  would  just  like  to  raise  another  point, 
Mr.  Chairman;  in  the  schedule  of  capital 
construction  programme,  I  might  make  an- 
other inference  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
likes  it  or  not;  but  I  see  in  the  Hamilton 
area  there  is  work  being  done— new  work; 
it  starts  at  Niagara  Falls  and  it  goes  to  the 
Lincoln  county  line,  where  my  riding  starts 
and  stops— there  is  no  indication  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  work  done  in  the  Went- 
worth  East  riding,  and  it  starts  again  when 
you  get  out  to  Highway  No.  2  in  the  rid- 
ing of  Hamilton-Wentworth.  I  just  raise 
this  question  because  one  of  the  council- 
lors told  me  last  week  he  was  quite  happy 
that  there  was  going  to  be  quite  a  devel- 
opment job  done  on  Highway  No.  8  this 
year.  If  this  is  right,  I  will  have  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  going  to  be  disappointed,  that  he 
is  not  getting  anything  done  to  Highway 
No.  8. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  last  vote, 
703,  because  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
—we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  when  he  was 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  be  somewhat  remiss  if  I  did 
not  say  something  about  him  in  his  new 
job  as  hon.  Minister  of  Highways. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  new  position.  All  of  us  on  this 
side  certainly  wish  him  all  the  best.  I  would 
remind  all  of  the  hon.  members  here  though, 
both  from  our  own  side  and  from  the  other 
side,  that  while  many  people- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  member  go- 
ing to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  resign? 

V  Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  asked  him  to  do  that 
before  and  he  was  fired  from  his  old  job. 
I  would  remind  all  of  the  hon.  members 
here  that,  while  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
he  is  a  new  Minister,  do  not  let  anybody 
get  the  idea  that  he  is  not  the  same  old  Tory, 
because  he  is— no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  told  a  farm  labour 
conference  last  year  he  was  a  democratic 
socialist. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  remind  all  those 
hon.  members  who  clapped  so  loudly  a 
moment  ago  that,  while  they  may  agree 
with  that  statement,  there  were  many  people 


in  the  by-election  only  a  month  ago  who 
disagreed  with  it.  It  is  no  laughing  matter 
at  all. 

I  wanted  to  go  back  to  something  just 
for  a  moment,  and  I  certainly  am  not  go- 
ing to  belabour  the  point  because  I  feel 
we  have  gotten  everything  out  of  these 
highways  that  we  can,  but  I  just  want  to 
go  back  to  one  thing.  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  point  of  this  20-year  plan  that 
was  made  some  years  ago  when  it  was  said 
The  Department  of  Highways  was  going  to 
spend  $7.1  billion  in  the  next  20  years.  And 
I  believe  the  hon.  Minister  leaned  over  to 
his  deputy  only  a  few  minutes  ago  or  an 
hour  or  so  ago,  and  he  got  the  word  back 
that  that  was  true,  that  in  the  next  20  years, 
$7.1  billion  would  be  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  only  an 
estimate   at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know  it  is  only  an  esti- 
mate. A  very  poor  one  too  unless  the  hon. 
Minister  changes  the  way  he  is  doing  busi- 
ness. Because,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  add.  I  come  from  a  school  of  the 
same  type  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  comes  from,  just  where 
we  add  two  and  two  and  the  small  dollar 
figures;  but  you  do  not  have  to  be  particu- 
larly  educated  to  know  this,  that  accepting; 
the  percentage  that  The  Department  of 
Highways  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
been  spending  over  the  past  number  of 
years— and  what  we  expect  it  will  spend 
in  the  future-that  of  that  $7.1  billion,  $4.7 
bilhon  will  be  spent  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  $2.3  billion  will  be  spent 
municipally. 

These  are  accepted  figures,  accepted  by 
ourselves  and  by  the  hon.  Minister,  according 
to  statements  that  I  have  read  on  many  an 
occasion,  including  the  figures  that  were  given 
in  the  20-year  plan. 

Now  my  question  is  simply  this— I  am 
going  to  leave  the  government  alone  as  a 
government  because  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  they  will  spend 
$4.7  billion,  if  they  are  still  in  power.  It  is 
quite  true  that  they  may  increase  grants  and 
may  increase  to  X  number  of  billions  of  dollars 
the  grants  and  the  monies  that  they  spend 
on  provincial  highways  in  this  province. 

But  now  I  want  to  get  back  to  this:  If  there 
are  $7.1  billion  spent,  then  the  municipaHties, 
according  to  the  hon.  Minister's  own  figures, 
must  spend  $2.3  billion  from  1958  until  1978, 
and  if  one  divides  $2.3  billion  by  20  then 
one  finds  that  there  must  be  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  $115  million  spent  per  year  by  the 
municipalities  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell 
you,  these  are  not  suppositions  about  what 
happened  up  in  various  townships,  these  are 
facts  given  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  government  of  this  province.  If 
they  are  going  to  spend  as  they  said— the 
previous  administration  said— going  to  spend 
$2.3  billion,  then  the  municipalities  must 
spend  $115  million  per  year. 

Now  let  us  see  what  they  have  spent  and 
let  us  remember  this,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, particularly  in  the  last  month  or  two 
months,  has  said  that  the  municipalities  must 
hold  the  line,  that  if  the  municipalities  keep 
on  spending,  they  cannot  expect  any  further 
assistance  from  the  government;  they  have 
gone  the  limit,  remember  that.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  approximately  that.  He 
said  that  the  municipal  tax  rate— he  said  that 
they  must  tighten  their  belts;  those  are  the 
words  he  said. 

Now,  you  cannot  tighten  your  belts  and  at 
the  same  time  make  this  average  go  up, 
because  I  am  going  to  quote  the  following 
figures.  In  1958,  the  year  that  the  20-year 
plan  came  in— that  fiscal  year— the  munici- 
pality spent  $51.5  million  instead  of  $115 
million.  How  do  the  figures  add  up  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  $2.3  biUion?  In  1959  they 
spent  $54  million  instead  of  $115  million,  less 
than  half.  In  1960  they  spent  $62.4  million; 
in  1961,  $70.4  million.  In  1962,  $73  million 
and  in  1963  they  are  going  to  spend  $80.9 
million. 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
20-year  plan— and  I  say  this  very  kindly  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)— the 
20-year  plan  that  he  brought  and  anointed  on 
the  desks  of  all  the  hon.  members  here,  was 
nothing  but  a  fairy  story.  The  hon.  Ministers 
are  only  going  by  guess  and  by  gosh  as  far  as 
spending  monies  on  the  provincial  highways 
are  concerned. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  If 
what  the  hon.  member  is  saying  now  had  as 
much  good  sense  and  stability  in  it,  we  would 
listen. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  what  the  hon.  member  is 
saying  now  was  as  factual  as  that  report,  we 
would  listen. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Provincial  Trea- 
surer's report  said  that  the  municipalities,  on 
an  average,  must  spend  $115  million  per  year. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  not  far  oflE  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  they  are  not  far  oflE  in 
1958;  they  spent  $51  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  project  51  to— 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am,  I  am  going  to  project 
it,  I  have  projected  it  to  1963  in  actual 
figures,  which  are  $80.9  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Compared  to  what  in 
1958? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Compared  to  $51.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  did  the  hon.  member 
project  that  increase? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  will  go  into  the  in- 
crease, but  let  us  remember  that  the  average 
must  be  $115  million,  and  remember  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  has  said  that  the  munici- 
palities must  tighten  their  belts.  In  other 
words,  they  must  hold  the  line.  How  well 
can  they  hold  the  line  when  they  have  spent 
$80.9  million  now  in  order  to  get  this  pro- 
jected for  20  years,  in  other  words  to  1978, 
when  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  is  suggesting  that  the  municipalities 
of  this  province— creatures  of  his  who  are 
starved  financially  at  the  present  time— must 
spend  $175  million?  How  does  he  work  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  By  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  province;  that  is  how.  We 
will  have  more  people,  we  will  have  a  broader 
tax  base.  The  hon.  member  knows  that;  he 
has  discussed  it  here  himself.  The  population 
is  increasing,  our  industry  is  increasing,  our 
tax  base  is  increasing.  Surely,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  basis  for  more  expenditure,  but  without 
necessarily  increasing  rates  of  taxes  in  this 
province.  What  has  happened  in  the  last  15 
years? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
arguing  that  we  will  have  no  growth  over  the 
next  20  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  would  be  fine,  but  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  saying  that  the  muni- 
cipalities must  tighten  their  belts.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  hold  the  line.  How  can 
you  spend  $115  million  for  a  20-year  period 
from  1958-spend  $51.5  million  in  1958,  make 
it  average  to  $115  million  over  a  20-year 
period,  and  still  hold  the  line?  It  is  an  im- 
possible thing  to  do.    It  is  a  fairy  story.    It 
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is  a  conglomeration  of  figures  that  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  other  departments 
of  this  government  are  trying  to  give  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province  to  try  to  make  them 
swallow.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

The  second  one  is  this.  I  would  strongly 
agree,  Mr.  Chairman-I  certainly  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  this 
afternoon  when  he  suggested  in  his  report- 
that  there  are  special  projects  that  we  have 
to  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  come 
from  a  rural  area,  Bruce  county,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  first  members  in  this  assembly  to 
agree,  for  example,  that  the  expressways-the 
Fred  Gardiner  Expressway  is  an  example— are 
certainly  a  necessity,  certainly  a  necessity, 
and  I  congratulate  the  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  did  not 
say  that  last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  the  hon.  member's 
pardon;  I  did  say  it  last  year;  I  said  it  was 
a  necessity  and  that  it  had  to  be  done.  I 
congratulate  the  government  for  going  ahead 
with  these  things.  I  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment for  going  ahead  even— although  they 
are  late  in  their  endeavours— in  going  ahead 
and  finishing  very  necessary  projects  such  as 
Highway  No.  401.  Of  course  they  are  neces- 
sary. 

I  drove  out  of  this  city  last  Friday  after- 
noon along  Highway  No.  401.  Of  course,  it 
was  the  rush  hour,  I  will  agree  with  that, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get 
out  of  the  city  of  Toronto  on  a  highway  that 
was  supposed  to  be  planned  by  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment to  take  us  around  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Today  Highway  No.  401  goes  right  through 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  is  five  years  behind  in  his  planning 
as  far  as  special  projects  are  concerned,  and 
in  areas  like  Bruce  and  Grey  counties  and  in 
many  of  the  rural  areas  of  this  province  he 
is  20  years  behind  the  times,  which  I  will 
show  to  him  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman- 
while  congratulating  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  for  his  special 
project,  and  admitting  that  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  we  must  have  roads  that  will  handle 
the  traffic— I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  the  county  of  Bruce?  The  hon.  mem- 
bers will  admit  this,  I  think  even  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
will  admit  this,  that  not  too  often  do  I  speak 
about   my   own   immediate   municipality.     I 


try  to  take  the  overall  picture;  but  in  this 
particular  instance  I  must  go  back  to  my 
own  county,  the  county  of  Bruce. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
manner  in  which  The  Department  of  High- 
ways treated  the  county  of  Bruce  in  the  last 
10  years— I  have  only  been  here  since  1955 
but  I  will  go  back  10  years  anyway— the 
manner  in  which  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  this  goverrmient  has  treated  Bruce 
county  is  a  shame  and  an  indictment  toward 
this  Conservative  government.  I  have  read 
the  projects  that  the  government  intends  to 
start  in  the  oncoming  years.  I  have  seen 
what  they  intend  to  do.  I  could  point  out 
three  or  four  roads,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  one. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  I  drove  from  High- 
way No.  21,  the  junction  of  No.  21  and  No. 
6  into  the  town  of  Wiarton.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  defy  any  hon.  member  of  this  House  to 
show  me  a  road,  a  provincial  highway,  that 
is  in  the  condition  of  Highway  No.  6  from 
Hepworth  north  into  the  town  of  Wiarton. 
My  hon.  colleague  from  Kent  East  (Mr. 
Spence),  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  asked  tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow): 
How  many  times  do  you  have  to  have  people 
on  the  road  taking  tests  and  surveys? 

Ever  since  I  have  been  driving  that  road- 
not  for  10  years  but  for  20  years,  even  before 
the  war,  I  have  been  going  up  and  down 
that  road— they  have  been  taking  survey  after 
survey  after  survey,  wasting  tlie  taxpayers' 
money  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  today 
that  road-if  the  hon.  Minister  will  come  up 
and  have  a  look  at  it  I  will  be  pleased  to 
show  it  to  him.  He  can  stand  there  and  say 
"I  am  proud  of  Highway  No.  401,  but  now 
I  am  standing  on  one  of  the  worst  roads  in 
the  province  of  Ontario",  one  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  highways,  a  provincial  highway 
that  has  had  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  on  it  for  surveying  and  other 
such  things. 

What  about  some  of  the  other  roads  in 
Bruce  county?  Let  me  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
this.  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  just  take  his 
map  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  checked  with 
one  of  his  engineers  when  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  was  Minister  of  High- 
ways—if he  will  take  his  map  and  look  at  the 
county  of  Bruce  and  the  county  of  Grey, 
anybody  can  see  that  looking  in  his  own 
office  at  the  maps,  anyone  can  see  that  there 
should  be  another  provincial  highway  in 
Bruce  county.  It  is  as  simple  as  the  nose  on 
your  face;  when  you  look  at  the  map,  there 
should  be  another  provincial  highway  there, 
but  Bruce  county  has  been  a  political  foot- 
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ball  as  far  as  highways  are  concerned  ever 
since  I  came  into  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Does  the  hon.  member 
not  get  development  roads  in  Bruce  county? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  has  given 
little  pieces  of  development  roads  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  should 
be  fair. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  being  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  is  not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  told  the  hon.  Minister  the 
worst  road  in  Ontario  is  in  Bruce  county  and 
I  stand  by  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  would  permit 
me,  I  might  say  that— I  think  it  was  Monday 
or  last  Friday— I  wrote  the  wardens  of  both 
Grey  and  Bruce  counties  to  the  eflfect  that 
this  is  the  most  important  development  road 
project  that  has  been  entered  into  this  year. 
We  have  entered  into  a  development  road 
agreement  and  we  are  going  to  start  pre- 
engineering  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  did  tlie  hon.  Minister 
not  send  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Because  the  counties 
are  the  ones  that  made  the  request. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  is  it  not  in  this  book? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Because  the  counties 
made  the  request. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  one  of  the  points  that 
is  wrong.  Because  there  happens  to  be  a 
federal  election  coming  this  year,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  promising  this  road,  because  there 
happens  to  be  a  federal  member  down  in 
that  area.  The  hon.  Minister  gave  the  word 
to  the  warden,  he  did  not  write  to  me.  It 
is  not  even  in  this  book.  Let  him  show  me 
in  this  book  where  it  is  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  we  could  easily  withdraw  it  if  he 
does  not  want  this  road  down  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Will  that  not  read  well  in 
the  papers  of  Bruce  county,  that  we  could 
easily  withdraw  it?  Well,  that  is  a  great  thing 
to  talk  about.  The  only  thing  I  am  telhng 
the  hon.  Minister  is  this,  that  we— the  hon. 
members  in  this  House— deserve  a  certain 
amount   of   respect.     I    give   it   to   the   hon. 


Minister,  I  as  a  member  for  that  area.  But 
what  does  he  do?  He  gave  this  information 
to  his  Tory  friends  in  that  particular  area; 
that  is  what  happens.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  tell  you  this:  It  took  a  long  time 
to  hand  it  out  even  to  his  Tory  friends. 
What  he  is  giving  us  today  should  have 
been  given  years  and  years  ago. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  people  who  are 
with  his  department,  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect,  if  they  will  look  at  this  map 
they  will  see  that  the  roads  in  Bruce  county 
need  a  great  deal  of  assistance.  Not  only  is 
the  road  from  Wiarton  to  Hepworth  in  a 
deplorable  state  but  the  road  from  Wiarton 
to  Tobermory  is  also  in  a  terrible  state. 

Bruce  county,  sir,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
tourist  areas  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
by  having  roads  that  are  not  full  of  holes 
and  pitch  holes  and  things  like  that— by 
having  good  pavement— we  can  increase  the 
tourist    population    of    Bruce    county. 

The  roads— and  I  have  excellent  proof  of 
this  by  various  hon.  members  of  this  House 
who  have  been  there,  the  roads  at  the  present 
time;  I  referred  to  this  one  in  particular  from 
Hepworth  to  Wiarton,  I  cite  another  one 
from  Highway  No.  6— the  junction  of  6  and 
21  to  Southampton— are  such  that  if  they 
were  in  the  hon.  Minister's  riding  they  would 
have  been  fixed  up  five  years  ago.  I  have  had 
people  come  to  me  from  Owen  Sound  who 
said,  "We  can  certainly  see  that  you  are  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  Legislature  because 
as  soon  as  we  came  out  of  Dr.  Phillips'  riding, 
the  bumps  start."  With  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  to  agree.  This  is  an  area  that  has 
not  been  looked  after. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  forgive  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  will  give 
me  some  hopeful  consideration  in  the  future, 
because  I  presume  that  he  is  going  to  be 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  for  at  least  one 
more  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this,  in  urban 
Ontario,  in  cities  such  as  Toronto,  I  have 
every  sympathy  with  The  Department  of 
Highways;  I  have  sympathy  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  who  has  to 
give  the  hon.  Minister  the  money  to  look 
after  great  financial  structures  such  as  the 
highways  in  this  area  and  in  Hamilton  and 
in  Kitchener  and  Windsor.  But  I  say  that, 
while  the  roads  in  the  cities  may  be  coming 
up  to  a  reasonable  standard,  the  roads 
in  rural  Ontario  are  not  good.  The  roads  in 
rural  Ontario  are  not  good.  They  are  full 
of  holes  and  they  were  full  of  holes  last 
year;  I  am  not  changing  my  tune  one  little 
bit. 
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I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  bad 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  EconcMnics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  is  not  here 
tonight,  because  the  hon.  Minister  in  his 
20-point  survey  the  other  day  could  have 
very  easily  made  21  points.  He  could  have 
said  that  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  we  need  good  high- 
ways and  wliile  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
( Mr.  Wardrope )  may  have  good  highways  up 
in  his  area,  unfortunately  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  But  I  am  saying  that  in 
much  of  rural  Ontario  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  improvement  to  be  done. 

Do  not  let  by  any  means  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  and  his 
officials  tell  us  all  is  good  with  the  highways 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  because  it  is  not 
so.  We  need  better  roads,  and  by  having 
better  roads  we  will  help  the  economic 
development  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  By 
having  good  roads  we  will  encourage  a  certain 
amount  of  decentralization  small  though  it 
might  be.  Industry  today,  small  industry, 
one  of  the  things  that  they  demand  besides 
schools  and  hospitals  are  good  roads.  We 
need  good  roads  in  rural  Ontario.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  I  tell  hon.  members  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Fred  Gardiner  Express- 
way, for  example,  cost  roughly  $13  million 
per  mile,  I  don't  mind  that.  I  know  that  the 
I)eople  of  Toronto  deserve  that,  with  the 
number  of  cars  in  this  area. 

I  listened,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
hon.  member,  I  tried  to  keep  quiet  when  he 
was  talking  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  trying  to  bury 
his  record  when  he  opposed  Toronto  expen- 
ditures last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  trying  to  bury 
any  record  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  bury  the 
hon.  member  and  we  did  it  in  five  by- 
elections. 

My  goodness  gracious  sakes.  If  I  had  the 
ability  this  man  has  I  would  at  least  try  to 
get  on  some  team  that  had  some  chance 
of  winning  instead  of  losing.  I  do  not  care 
where  he  goes,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
IS  not  going  anywhere.  I  am  told  that  even 
Khrushchev  has  a  lot  of  ability  and  so  has 
the  hon.  member. 

Now,  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
that  in  the  20-year  plan,  accepting  it  for 
the  moment,  accepting  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  $7  billion  over  a  20-year 
period,  then  I  say  to  the  government,  go, 
for  heaven's   sake,  if  they  have  to   borrow 


the  money  and  I  want  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  to  hear  this,  if  he 
would  have  to  borrow  the  money  in  order 
to  make  better  highways  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  by  all  means  go  and  borrow  it. 

He  and  I,  as  dairymen,  know  this.  The 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  I  know  this. 
If  we  saw  a  dairy  that  was  worth  $50,000 
and  it  was  a  good  business  and  if  we  did 
not  have  the  money,  if  we  had  the  neces- 
sary credit  we  would  go  and  borrow  the 
money  and  buy  the  dairy,  because  we  know 
that  by  so  doing  we  would  make  money. 

My  suggestion  to  the  government  is  that 
they  can  make  money  by  making  better 
roads  and  better  highways  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  By  having  better  roads  they 
are  going  to  ha\'e  more  cars  on  the  roads 
and  faster.  They  are  going  to  have  more 
gasoline  tax.  These  roads  are  going  to  have 
to  be  built. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  how  the  tourists 
get  up  in  Bruce  county,  on  all  those  good 
roads  we  built. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  listen,  that  old  song  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  fact  is  that  he  would  have  many  more 
tourists  if  he  had  better  roads. 

These  roads,  according  to  his  own  figures, 
are  going  to  have  to  be  built.  For  heaven's 
sakes  go  and  build  them! 

He  could  put  men  to  work.  According 
to  his  own  figures  he  is  going  to  have  to 
build  these  roads  in  the  next  10  or  15  or  20 
years.  According  to  his  figures  and  those 
of  the  federal  bureau  of  statistics  we  have 
so  many  people  unemployed,  let  us  put 
some  of  them  to  work  by  building  the  high- 
ways that  we  are  going  to  have  to  build 
anyway. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  am  concerned  about  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  I  am 
concerned  because  if  this  keeps  up  he  is 
going  to  have  a  heart  attack.  He  got  carried 
away  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has  been  irri- 
tating him  or  something  because  I  have  not 
heard  him  going  on  like  this  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  not  go- 
ing to  cool  him  down  in— 

Hon*  Mr.  Cathcart:  Without  the  very 
wonderful  highways  we  have  in  Ontario,  it 
would    not   have   been   possible    for   me   to 
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have  stood  in  this  House  and  told  hon.  mem- 
bers   the    other    day    tliat    Ontario    enjoyed 
the  74  or  75  per  cent- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   What  point  of  order  is 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Just  a  moment,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  just  want  to  say  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  This  is  a  point  of 
order. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  it  is  not! 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  a  good  try,  but  the 
hon.  Minister  has  got  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Pubhcity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  is  at- 
tempting to  say.  I  know  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  in  the  tourist  business, 
very  much  in  the  tourist  business. 

Do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  fact  there  are  roads  in 
my  area  that  bring  tourists  there.  Of  course 
they  do.  But  the  point  is  that  if  we  had 
better  roads  we  could  have  many  more 
tourists,  that  is  what  we  would  have. 

These  roads  are  going  to  have  to  be  built 
anyway.  There  is  no  denial  of  that.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  admit  it  himself.  They  have  to  be  built. 
We  have  unemployed  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  The  roads  are  going  to 
have  to  be  built.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  build 
them. 

Particularly  is  this  so— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Double  our  debt!  It  is 
very  simple.    Two  and  two  make  four. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers this  much— they  know— it  is  a  very 
hard  proposition  to  talk  to  people  like  we 
have  on  our  left.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
in  the  business  world.  A  fellow  could  get 
a  fair  smack  at  them.  We  cannot  do  it 
around  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  love  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
got  enough  nerve  to  get  into  it.  All  he  is 
is  a  good  talker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


in  a  business  way,  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
make  money.  My  humble  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  this:  if  these  roads  are  going 
to  have  to  be  built,  let  us  build  them  now, 
because  I  suggest  that  he  is  going  to  make 
money  in  the  long  nm  by  having  more  cars 
on  the  road.  He  will  help  the  economy  of 
the  province,  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  (Mr.  Macaulay)  demands,  and  with 
which  all  thoughtful  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  agree— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  This  is  not  on  a  point 
of  order  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  this:  that  sometime  last  year, 
I  think  in  June,  we  had  guests  from  Florida; 
they  came  from  Tampa,  Cypress  Gardens, 
Miami  Beach,  that  part  of  the  great  state  of 
Florida.  They  won  a  contest  and  were 
entitled  to  a  10  day— two-week— tour  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Miller  from 
Tampa,  Florida,  were  the  couple  and  as  they 
travelled  about  this  province  they  repeatedly 
spoke  to  papers  and  reporters.  I  have  clip- 
pings in  the  office  from  many  newspapers  and 
on  every  occasion  that  Mr.  Miller  was 
reported  and  he  said:  if  the  great  state  of 
Florida  only  had  the  highways  that  Ontario 
has,  Florida  would  really  go  places  as  a 
tourist  state. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Does  the  hon.  Minister  believe 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  It  is  true. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  answer  a  question  tliat  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  asked.  He 
said  this  in  very  stem  tones,  he  said:  where 
can  one  find  worse  highways  than  in  rural 
Ontario?  And  he  repeated  it:  Where  can  you 
find  Worse  highways?  Well,  I  am  going  to 
answer  that  question.  Any  place  in  this 
Dominion,  any  province  where  there  is  a 
Liberal  government  you  will  find  worse  high- 
ways than  there  are  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  CCF  government 
completed  the  Trans-Canada— 


Mr.   Whicher:    Mr.    Chairman,   I   have   no  Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Of  course  we  do  not 

intention   of  trying   to    double    the   debt.     I      count   the    CCF-Saskatchewan   has    not   got 
would  not  mind  doubling  it,  my  own  debt      any  highways  anyway. 
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Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  On  a  point 
of  order.    I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  this.  Tonight  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  and  his  officials  have  sat  and 
listened  to  the  worst  bunch  of  twaddle  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Bukator:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
like  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain  or  give  us  a 
definition  of  twaddle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  say  that  tlie 
best  definition  of  twaddle  is  what  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  talk  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
officials  of  the  highways  department  that  I 
have  known  over  a  long  period  of  years,  can- 
not be  equalled  in  this  Dominion  or  in  the 
United  States. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  I  am  quite  free 
to  say  that,  and  I  have  experience— all  right 
I  will  only  be  a  minute— in  my  area  my 
knowledge  of  highway  construction  goes  back 
to  the  Liberal  government  days.  I  was  chair- 
man of  finance  for  the  city  of  Port  Arthur 
when  the  Liberal  government  was  in  power. 
We  had  one  road  and  that  was  to  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  There  was  not  a  road  in  Canada 
to  our  area  and  that  Duluth  road  was  paved 
every  year  with  half  an  inch  of  paving  which 
broke  up  the  next  spring.  Highway  No.  11 
was  not  put  through.  Highway  No.  17,  which 
the  Bennett  government  started,  was  stopped 
when  the  Liberal  government  came  in  and 
they  did  nothing  for  us  for  20  years  in  the 
way  of  highways.  If  I  invited  anybody  from 
Duluth  to  my  area,  gentlemen,  I  hung  my 
head  in  shame  at  the  appearance  of  the  roads 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Chappie:  You  should  have  long  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  When  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  talk  about  their  building  high- 
ways, we  have  had  plenty  of  experience  over 
the  years  with  the  Liberal  government,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  not  building  highways 
in  Ontario.  When  the  hon.  member  talks  to 
the  gentlemen  of  this  highway  department, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  this  highway  depart- 
ment, about  roads  in  his  area,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  should  have  lived  under  a 
Liberal  regime  and  should  have  seen  my  area 


when  they  did  not  even  bother  buying  an 
automobile,  because  there  were  no  roads  to 
drive  it  on.  And  I  would  say  that  a  similar 
situation  would  occur  here  again  if  we  were 
unfortunate  enough  in  this  province  to  ever 
again  elect  a  Liberal  government.  Now,  in 
conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  want  worse 
roads  in  Canada  than  we  have  in  Ontario,  let 
them  go  to  any  province  where  there  is  a 
Liberal  government  and  they  will  find  them. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  to  Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Minister,  in  con- 
clusion I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
staff  on  the  great  work  you  have  done  on  our 
highways  in  Ontario  and  tell  your  staflF  there 
are  no  finer  men  in  highways  on  this  continent 
than  we  have  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  roads  from  Wiarton  north  to  Tobermory 
have  all  been  rebuilt  since  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  came  into  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Janes:  They  were  as  crooked  as  a 
snake  and  they  are  all  straightened  out  now 
and  are  beautifully  paved  highways.  I  was 
over  the  road  from  number- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Not  one  mile  paved  from 
Wiarton,  not  one  mile. 

Mr.  Janes:  —I  was  over  No.  6  last  year  a 
time  or  two  and  it  is  a  good  road,  as  good 
as  any  in  my  riding  and  any  place  else  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  this  but  I  have  heard  some 
wonderful  comments  tonight  and  I  was  very 
rudely  awakened  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden).  I  was  minding  my 
own  business  until  he  got  on  his  feet  and 
made  such  a  fuss  I  almost  had  a  nightmare- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  you  do  not  reaUze 
is  that  you  are  still  asleep. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  can  do  better  while  I  am  sleeping 
than  that  pair  can  do  while  they  are  wide 
awake.  They  repeat  one  after  the  other  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  on  that 
particular  subject.  If  you  will  look  in 
Hansard  last  year- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  your  point? 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  point?  I  think  I  can 
discuss  these  roads  and  I  am  going  to  get  to 
that  particular  point.     If  hon.  members  will 
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look  in  the  Hansard  for  last  year  they  will  see 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  took  up 
as  many  pages  in  Hansard  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  himself,  and  that  was  a  lot  of 
"twaddle,"  if  that  is  what  that  word  means. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
was  just  telling  me  that  this  particular  word 
means  "guff,"  I  guess.  These  people  have 
been  handing  it  out  over  here  along  with  the 
hon.  Minister.  But  the  worst  and  the  most 
exaggerated  thing  that  I  have  heard  in  the 
Legislature  since  I  came  in  three  years  ago 
was  what  my  hon.  colleague  said,  and  I  must 
disagree  with  him.  If  ever  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  is  wrong,  he  is  wrong  tonight.  He 
made  statement  after  statement  and  I  can 
deny  what  he  said.  I  know  it  is  not  true. 
He  made  a  serious  mistake  and  I  hate  to 
disagree  with  him  but  he  said  in  Bruce  county 
they  have  the  worst  roads  in  Ontario.  He  is 
wrong,  because  we  have  them  in  the  Welland 
Tiding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  never  heard 
«uch  twaddle. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Those  big  black  shiny  cars 
that  the  government  provides  for  the  hon. 
Minister  when  he  drives  can  take  the  bumps 
very  nicely,  but  if  he  were  to  get  on  Highway 
No.  3  from  Fort  Erie— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  drive  a  1959  Vaux- 
liall  in  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  is  a  for- 
tunate man  to  have  two  cars,  one  provided 
hy  the  government  and  one  by  his  business. 
He  is  doing  exceptionally  well.  I  cannot 
even  afford  the  one  I  have  for  my  business— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Perhaps  the  hon. 
member  is  not  attending  to   his   business. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  doing  a  good  job 
tonight  and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  hon.  Min- 
ister why.  I  am  minding  the  business  of 
the  people  of  my  riding  and  Highway  No.  3. 
The  Deputy  Minister  came  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  meeting,  which  is  non-political, 
and  he  said  that  Highway  No.  3  was  being 
considered.  Three  years  ago  I  was  elected 
and  they  were  considering  it— they  are  going 
to  widen  this  road  which  is  worse  than 
county  roads  that  are  being  built  in  Welland 
today,  and  this  is  Highway  No.  3.  We  have 
had  three  Ministers  since  then.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  county 
council  we  had  Mr.  Doucett,  I  believe  his 
name  was,  when  he  was  an  hon.  Minister  and 
after  that  we  had  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan),  he  was,  I  think,  the  Minister 
of  Highways  then.     The  hon.   Minister  will 


remember  he  cut  the  ribbon  on  the  bridge  at 
Central  avenue.  I  was  there  and  we  thought 
then  we  could  maybe  persuade  him  to  do 
something  about  Highway  No.  3.  Nothing 
happened. 

A  short  while  after  that  the  engineers 
came  out,  this  particular  group  that  you  speak 
of,  started  to  dig  little  holes  along  the  high- 
way and  I  said  something  is  going  to  happen 
now,  they  are  taking  a  survey.  Something  did 
happen;  they  called  an  election.  All  of  the 
people  along  the  way  thought  they  were 
getting  something.  Immediately  after  the 
election— I  was  elected— they  went  back  and 
covered  the  little  holes  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
have  any  road  contracts  in  his  riding  now? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Do  I  have  any  road  contracts 
in  my  riding- 
Interjection    by    an    hon.    member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  you  are  not  going  to 
carry  it  now  because  I  make  my  best 
speeches  after  midnight  and  it  is  only  10 
minutes  to  12. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Some  of  us  have  wives  at  home  waiting 
for  us. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  had  better  go  home.  I  would 
not  miss  him  at  any  time. 

Now  I  am  going  to  get  back  to  Highway 
No.  3  and  I  am  not  kidding  when  I— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  answer  the  question. 
In  1943  when  the  Liberals  were  defeated  you 
finished  working  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Highway.  You  know,  I  have  begged  for 
three  years— I  am  always  begging  and  hoping 
that  one  day- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  say  this  very  sincerely  to 
you.  Number  3  highway  should  have  been 
widened  a  long  time  ago  and  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  knows  it.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  subject  that  I  speak  of  because  it 
is  a  truck  highway,  and  it  is  a  mess.  The 
Department  of  Highways  should  be  ashamed 
of  that  strip  of  highway  from  Fort  Erie  to 
Detroit,  especially  to  Port  Colborne. 

Now  then,  we  have  a  new  hon.  Minister 
and  I  am  not  going  to  pick  on  him  because 
I  always  give  a  new  Minister  an  opportunity 
to   do   either  one   of  two   things,   either   do 
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the  road  or  change  to  another  position.  Three 
of  them  have  changed  to  other  positions. 
Now  I  know  this  hon.  Minister  will  not  do 
that  because  he  is  a  fair  man  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  did  say  that  tliis  was  on  the 
drafting  board.  Surely  the  ink  should  be 
dry  by  now;  that  was  four  years  ago. 

This  particular  highway  has  a  lot  of  truck 
traflBc,  the  hon.  Minister  knows  that.  There 
must  be  traffic  counts.  Certainly  the  people 
of  that  area  would  appreciate  it  and  I  am 
not  speaking  too  much  of  the  Niagara  riding 
because  immediately  it  goes  into  the  riding 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Mom- 
ingstar).  There  is  a  lot  of  traffic  there  and  it 
should  be  fixed  up. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member 
finished? 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  not  yet.  I  did  not  get 
a  commitment.  The  question  I  was  going  to 
ask— this  is  quite  a  preamble— is  this:  Since 
the  Deputy  Minister  did  say  three  or  four 
years  ago  that  they  were  considering  it,  is 
the  hon.  Minister  going  to  spend  some  money 
on  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  have  listened  very 
attentively  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  and  I  certainly 
will  give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
quit  while  he  is  ahead. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  hope  that  it  will  be  before 
the  next  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  this  programme  of  repaying  the 
four  lanes  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Fort  Erie. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  do  that  job,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:   Right. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Have  those  tenders  been 
given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  they  are  on  the 
programme. 

Mr.  Bukator:  They  are  on  the  programme? 
Believe  me,  that  is  quite  a  concession.  I  will 
quit  right  now.  I  will  not  press  for  Number 
3.  I  will  take  the  Queen  E.  first.  These 
experts  even  know  my  area.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  was  down  in  my  riding 
not  too  long  ago  and  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  I  ever  heard.  He  said  that 
tliis  country  of  ours  had  got  to  be  one  big 


happy  family.  He  was  talking  to  a  preacher 
at  that  time  and  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  and 
I  said  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  came  into  the 
Niagara  riding  because  he  got  a  proper  spirit 
for  a  moment,  but  it  does  not  last  too  long. 
I  have  the  clipping  here.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  One  big  happy  family  the  province 
of  Ontario  should  be,  this  hon.  member  said, 
this  leader  of  whatever  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
the  new  name  yet.  NDP.  Nothing  doing 
party. 

An  hon.  member:  No  down  payment. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  he 
was  in  our  riding  and  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  roads  that  I  speak  of  and  I  say  this,  and 
he  can  tell  it  to  his  colleagues  there  if  he  has 
any,  that  I  will  take  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  and  be  thankful  for  it  and  leave  Number 
3  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  year  1934  is 
famous  in  Nipissing  for  two  things.  In  that 
year,  the  Dionne  quintuplets  were  born.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  youngsters  in 
their  butcher  basket  on  that  day.  And  also 
that  year  Highway  No.  63  was  opened.  It 
was  the  year,  as  you  very  well  know,  that  the 
former  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
House  had  the  reins  of  government.  Again 
you  must  give  credit  to  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment; they  certainly  built  a  good  road.  It  is 
still  the  same  highway  and  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant link  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  This  year  they  are  doing  a  little  job 
in  the  Jockos,  but  between  the  little  Jocko 
and  the  big  one  is  only  two  miles,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  also  consider  that  in  the 
programme,  because  as  I  say  he  criticized 
the  Liberal  government  of  the  late  hon.  Mitch 
Hepburn.  If  he  criticizes  him  then  certainly 
he  should  do  something  about  that  road. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  in  regard  to 
Highway  11-B,  I  notice  it  is  on  his  list,  in 
the  Township  of  West  Ferris.  When  that 
work  is  completed,  will  it  be  put  in  the  same 
state  as  they  have  done  in  the  town  of  Powas- 
san  when  they  turned  it  back  to  the  munici- 
pality? Will  it  then  revert  to  the  municipality 
after  this  work  is  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  last  week  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty)  and  I 
happened  to  be  having  dinner  in  a  cafeteria 
downtown,  and  a  gentleman  came  and  sat 
in  front  of  us.  For  some  reason  he  had 
wandered  into  lunch  and  into  a  Liberal  meet- 
ing. Before  we  could  shake  hands  with  him 
he  said  he  was  a  Tory  and  was  in  the  wrong 
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place.  He  said  also  that  he  had  just  come 
down  and  had  seen  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways.  So  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  and  he  said  he  was  from  the  town  of 
Cobourg.  I  asked  him  how  the  highways  were 
in  his  county.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "fine.  We  have 
Highway  No.  4,  we  have  401."  I  said,  what 
about  your  county  roads?  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"they  are  splendid,  we  don't  need  any.  They 
are  in  perfect  condition."  Then  I  noticed  in 
the  estimates  there  are  certain  things  for  that 
county.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
transfer  them  to  other  sections,  even  up  to 
Highway  No.  3  and  Highway  No.  6,  both 
mentioned  earlier  by  my  hon.  colleagues  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  very  nicely  tell  the  hon.  member  that  I 
would  like  him  to  show  me  where  there  is  a 
single  thing  for  Northumberland  county  in 
the  programme  this  year.    Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  is  not?  I  guess  this  Tory 
was  right,  that  they  had  been  well  treated  in 
the  past.  I  notice  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
estimates  that  there  is  $9  million  for  develop- 
ment roads.  What  is  the  basis  of  distributing 
those  grants  in  development  roads? 

Nine  million  dollars;  but  it  does  not  say 
where  these  development  roads  are  going  to 
be,  where  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  on 
them,  but  what  is  the  basis,  how  does  the  hon. 
Minister  arrive  at  this  distribution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  ^Vllerever  the  need  is 
the  greatest. 

Mr.  Troy:  Wherever  the  need  is  the 
greatest?  The  stock  letter  comes  back  that 
the  township  itself  is  not  spending  enough 
money,  thus  even  though  the  need  is  there 
—and  some  of  these  townships  are  very,  very 
poor  in  my  riding  with  their  otlier  expenses, 
the  mounting  costs  of  education,  they  cannot 
afford  these  roads— so  the  need  is  there,  is 
that  all,  just  need,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  no.  There  is 
the  basis  of  how  much  they  are  prepared  to 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  but  if  they  cannot  help 
themselves,  if  they  have  not  got  the  money, 
then  they  do  not  get  the  roads,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  very  well  knows.  Now  with  the 
central  school  districts,  and  the  school  buses 
carrying  people  over  the  township  roads,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  hon.  Minister  definitely 


give  consideration  to  these  poor  townships. 
Not  only  in  my  riding  but  in  all  areas  of 
the  province. 

Vote  703  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  tiiat  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  go  through  the 
order  paper,  and  the  budget  debate,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  that,  with  time,  we 
will  consider  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  whetlier 
it  is  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
or  Energy  Resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Energy  Resources  is  on 
Thursday,  tomorrow  is  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  recall  last  Friday,  that  he  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  adhere 
completely  to  the  timetable  I  have  given  to 
hon.  members.  I  have  done  the  best  I  can, 
but  I  must  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
House.  Now  it  may  be  that  I  will  have  some 
time  left  tomorrow,  in  which  case  I  will  go 
into  these  estimates,  but  we  have  the  entire 
order  paper  to  clear  up,  plus  the  budget 
debate.  It  is  only  a  possibility.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  we  will  go  on  to  it. 

When  we  adjourn  now  it  will  be  until 
3:00  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:05  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  J.  M.  Denyes 
Public  School,  Milton;  and  in  the  east  gallery 
and  west  gallery,  Queen  Mary  PubHc  School, 
St.  Catharines.  Also,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
a  group  of  members  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin),  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  agriculture,  presented  the 
committee's  third  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  respecting  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege and  Macdonald  Institute. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
explain  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): This  is  the  normal  bill  introduced  each 
year  amending  the  existing  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  All  the  matters  in  it  will  be  refened  to 
the  committee  on  highway  safety.     It  deals 


with  a  number  of  important  matters  which 
we  think  reflect  the  continued  improvement 
of  this  legislation,  in  the  Hght  of  existing 
need  for  public  protection  that  is  indicated. 
The  bill  itself  deals  with  matters  such  as 
the  clarification  of  the  definition  of  safety 
glass;  certain  mandatory  suspensions  for  con- 
victions under  the  Criminal  Code;  distance 
in  connection  with  lamp  illumination,  hghts 
on  snowplows,  brakes;  speedometers  to  be 
required  in  buses;  providing  for  certain  regu- 
lations covering  transportation  of  dangerous 
materials;  the  operations  of  so-called  car 
carriers;  operations  of  buses;  speed  limits;  the 
authority  of  municipal  authorities  to  increase 
or  decrease  those  limits  based  on  certain 
debates  we  had  the  other  evening;  and  the 
enforcement  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
generally. 

THE  DEAD  ANIMAL  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animal  Disposal  Act 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  explanation, 
anticipating  some  questions  that  might  be 
asked  regarding  the  bill,  I  should  hke  to 
advise  the  House  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  insure  that  meat  from  fallen  or  dead 
animals  will  not  again  enter  the  market  for 
human  consumption. 

These  amendments  will  strengthen  The 
Dead  Animal  Disposal  Act  in  a  number  of 
ways,  all  of  which  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
the  closest  scrutiny  over  the  dead  stock  dis- 
posal business  and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  general  public. 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  the  compulsory 
colouring  of  meat  cut  from  the  carcasses  of 
fallen  or  dead  stock.  This  will  identify  the 
meat  easily  and  completely.  It  will  in  no 
way  hinder  the  use  of  such  meat  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  outside  the  market  for  human 
consumption,  but  it  will  prevent  the  illicit 
ofi^ering  of  this  type  of  meat  to  the  public 
as  a  product  which  is  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 
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As  I  say,  it  will  be  mandatory  for  those 
engaged  in  the  dead  stock  business,  when  a 
dead  animal  carcass  is  butchered,  to  apply 
a  colouring  material— in  this  case  powdered 
charcoal— to  the  surface  of  the  meat  and  then 
to  place  it  in  containers  clearly  marked  "un- 
fit for  human  consumption".  This  means  that 
all  meat  from  dead  stock  or  fallen  animals 
handled,  stored  or  transported  will  be  col- 
oured black  and  in  containers  marked  "unfit 
for  human  consumption." 

2.  The  bill  provides  specifically  that  no 
meat  may  be  sold  for  human  consumption 
from  an  establishment  that  is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  dead  or  fallen  animals.  This 
will  prevent  any  dead  animal  operation  from 
having  any  relationship  with  any  other  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  or  the  processing  of  meat  for  human 
consumption. 

3.  The  bill  gives  the  livestock  commissioner 
power  to  refuse  to  issue  a  licence  to  engage 
in  the  dead  animal  disposal  business  to  any 
person  for  any  reason  which  he  deems  proper, 
subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal.  The  legiti- 
mate dead  stock  operator  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Indeed,  we  feel  he  should  be  encouraged 
because  he  renders  a  very  necessary  service  to 
the  hvestock  industry  and  the  general  public. 
But,  such  a  provision  will  protect  the  public 
against  any  applicant  whose  hcensing  would 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

4.  The  bill  increases  the  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  The  Dead  Animal  Disposal  Act.  The 
penalties  at  the  present  time  are  a  fine  of 
$100  for  a  first  offence  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  days  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
offence.  We  think  the  penalties  should  be 
increased  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  for 
a  first  offence  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
six  months  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  who 
knowingly  allows  meat  from  dead  stock  to 
find  its  way  into  channels  of  human  consump- 
tion has  a  callous  outlook  which  does  not 
show  concern  for  the  well-being  or  the  feel- 
ings of  consumers  generally  and  therefore 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  this  whole  matter  of  the 
sale  of  dead  stock  has  created  a  situation  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public,  to  the  point 
that  a  suspicious  eye  has  been  cast  toward 
the  legitimate  meat  trade  for  human  con- 
sumption. In  actual  fact,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  a  very  small  group  of 
operators.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  govern- 
ment to  so  strengthen  The  Dead  Animal 
Disposal  Act  that  the  public  can  be  com- 


pletely confident  that  meat  from  dead  or 
fallen  stock  is  not  finding  its  way  into  the 
market  for  human  consumption. 

In  tlie  meantime,  we  are  giving  serious  and 
active  consideration  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  inspection  of  all  meat  intended  for 
human  consumption.  But  I  think  hon.  mem- 
bers should  realize  the  very  great  problems 
involved  in  the  inspection  of  what  would  be 
hundreds  of  small  estabhshments  in  the  prov- 
ince which  produce  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  meat  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  contemplates  increas- 
ing his  inspection  staff  to  enforce  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  will  be  dealt  with 
under  the  regulations  of  the  bill  and  will  be 
dealt  with  as  we  see  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  does  not 
see  the  need  for  it  now? 


THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  no  change 
in  principle.  Most  of  the  penalties  imder 
the  Act  have  been  payable  to  the  Treasury 
without  summary  conviction.  The  bill  now 
requires  summary  conviction  before  the 
penalty  may  be  imposed. 

In  several  cases  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
formerly  to  be  paid  has  been  reduced. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  about  the  principle 
of  this  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member 
well  knows,  each  year  there  are  amendments 
to  some  of  the  municipal  Acts,  including  The 
Assessment  Act,  required  to  take  care  of 
court  decisions  during  the  year  and  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification;  this  is  one  such  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  year's  Aot  removes 
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from  the  Act  the  definition  of  the  township 
of  Barton  which  has  ceased  to  exist  for  some 
little  time  and  it  makes  certain  provisions  for 
assessment  commissioners  for  counties,  and 
the  setting  up  of  an  assessment  commissioner 
service  in  counties  to  service  one  or  more 
municipalities  within  the  county. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  wonder  if  I 
might,  with  your  permission,  address  some 
questions  to  the  government,  for  which  I 
have  given  proper  notice.  The  first  one  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  answer  has  been 
largely  forthcoming  from  the  welcome  words 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart). 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
if  he  would  tell  the  House  if  the  government 
intends  announcing  further  policy  concerning 
meat  insi)ection  in  Ontario  before  the  session 
ends. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  said,  a  great 
deal  of  the  answer  to  the  question  is  given  in 
the  legislation  introduced  today,  the  purpose 
of  which,  of  course,  is  to  make  obvious  to 
the  consumer  if  the  consumer  is,  in  fact, 
buying  meat  that  is  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. This  is  the  direct  approach  which 
we  have  been  able  to  devise  so  that  when 
the  hon.  member's  wife  and  mine  walk  into  a 
butcher  shop,  if  the  meat  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption  it  will  be  obvious  to  them  when 
they  look  at  it. 

This,  we  think,  is  the  most  direct  attention 
we  can  give  as  far  as  this  meat  reaching  the 
human  market  is  concerned.  The  whole 
question  of  meat  inspection  is  receiving 
further  consideration  and  study  from  the 
government  because  there  are  various  factors 
involved  in  it— that  is,  co-operation  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  extent  to  which 
meat  presently  is  not  inspected— and  we  are 
giving  these  other  matters  very  serious  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Further  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  as  a  supplementary  question— which 
partially  explains  why  I  bring  this  matter  up 
at  this  time— is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  aware 
that  by-laws  requiring  federal  meat  inspection 
are  before  at  least  two  large  municipalities, 
Brantford  and  Woodstock,  and  that  the  de- 
cision is  being  delayed  in  Brantford,  at  least, 
pending  some  statement  from  the  provincial 
government?  If  the  by-laws  are  passed  the 
local  farmers  and  butchers  will  not  have 
access  to  these  markets. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  these  by-laws  are  tliere.  I  might  say 
that,  instead  of  making  that  a  supplementary 
question,  the  hon.  member  might  have  made 
it  part  of  his  question  and  I  would  then  have 
gone  into  the  matter  a  good  deal  more 
thoroughly  and  given  him  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  I  am  able  to  do  now.  I  know 
that  these  by-laws  are  under  consideration  by 
various  municipalities  and  this  is  part  of  the 
problem  we  are  presently  studying. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Cass):  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  the  House  when  the  pension  plan  for 
municipal  employees  will  be  announced,  or 
at  least  some  specific  details  of  it?  This  is 
of  considerable  concern  to  municipalities  in 
my  own  constituency  where  they  have  not 
been  allowed  to  institute  a  plan— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  the  question  if  the  hon. 
member  would  confine  himself  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  all  right.  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  the  House  when  the  pen- 
sion plan  for  municipal  employees  will  be 
announced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
delighted  if  I  could  tell  the  hon.  member 
the  specific  date,  but  I  can  assure  him  that, 
according  to  the  present  status  of  this  matter 
in  the  department,  before  this  House  rises 
there  should  be  not  an  announcement,  but 
an  introduction  into  this  House  of  an  enabling 
Act. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart),  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  given  to  him.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  the  House  if  another  vote  is 
contemplated  shortly  by  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  tobacco  marketing  board  re. 
the  levying  of  a  two-cent  fee  on  all  tobacco 
sold? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  tlie  hon.  member  for  submitting  this 
question  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  House. 
A  meeting  is  planned  for  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  21,  between  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  marketing  board  and  the  Ontario 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  to  deal  with 
this  particular  question. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  beg  leave  to  present  to 
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the  House  the  following,  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  for 
December  31,  1961. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine);  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
ask  permission  to  place  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  letter  and  enclosures  that  I  received 
today  from  the  clerk  of  the  township  of  Pitts- 
burg together  with  a  file  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  him.  The  reason  I  ask  this 
permission  is  that  I  put  on  the  table  yester- 
day two  letters  which  I  sent  to  the  clerk  of 
Pittsburg  and  to  which  at  that  time  I  had 
received  no  reply.  In  fairness  to  the  clerk 
I  think  his  reply  received  today  should  go 
on  the  table  along  with  the  other  letters. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  rise  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 
There  is  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  a  press  report  head- 
lined "Protests  provincial  premium  sharing," 
in  which  is  contained  a  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  last  night  in  this  Legislature. 

A  portion  of  the  statement  has  to  do  with 
the  hon.  member's  questioning  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  re- 
garding the  government's  method  of  handling 
insurance. 

This  part  of  the  news  report  states  as 
follows  and  I  quote: 

Premier  John  Robarts  said  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  premiums  to  insurance  com- 
panies, then  draws  up  a  list  of  agents  who 
are  to  share  [meaning  the  commissions]. 
He  said  he  would  bring  the  complete  state- 
ment before  the  House.  Mr.  MacDonald 
asked  why  hundreds  of  persons  who  do  not 
lift  a  finger  should  get  a  share  of  the 
premiums,  including  chief  liquor  com- 
missioner Allan  Grossman. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  at 
no  time  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature  or 
a  member  of  the  government  have  ever  re- 
ceived any  premiums,  share  of  premiums, 
commissions  or  anything  of  a  like  nature  from 
the  government  or  any  of  its  emanations. 

In  making  some  inquiries  from  some  other 
hon.  members  who  were  in  the  House  at  the 
time  the  hon.  member  made  his  remarks,  I 
have  been  told  that  his  comments  as  reported 
in  the  news  item  were  taken  out  of  context. 
Actually  the  hon.  member  was  making  refer- 
ence to  some  publicity  which  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  city  of  Toronto  some  years  ago. 


The  hon.  member  could  therefore  claim 
that  his  statement  was  not  a  reflection  on 
my  actions  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
However,  I  submit,  sir,  that  the  hon.  member 
had  no  reason  at  all  to  bring  my  name  into 
the  discussions  of  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  in  the  first  place,  and 
I  can  only  feel  that  his  reason  for  doing  so 
can  only  be  to  accomplish  what  actually  did 
happen.  That  is:  a  confused  mixture  of  facts 
to  create  a  false  impression.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  might  consider  that  too  much 
latitude  is  being  allowed  when  the  House  is 
in  the  committee  of  supply.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  the  abuse  of  the  rules  whereby  an 
hon.  member  was  permitted  to  inject  into 
the  discussion  of  estimates,  matters  entirely 
extraneous  to  the  estimates  being  debated. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  question  of  privilege  and 
I  would  ask  you  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
withdraw  this  imputation  of  motives.  What 
happened  last  night  was  that  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  principle  of  handhng  insurance  in 
this  way.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  outlined 
and  defended  the  procedures  with  regard  to 
the  provincial  government  and  in  discussing 
the  principle— and  I  refused  to  get  into  any 
discussion  on  the  detail. 

I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  this  issue  had  arisen  at  either  the  Metro 
or  the  Toronto  city  council  level  and  that  the 
same  procedure  had  received  some  attention, 
and  headlines,  and  that  the  hon.  Minister  who 
is  now  chief  liquor  commissioner  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) had  himself  said  in  reference  to  the 
system  that  he  had  never  accepted  any  of  the 
premiums. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  trying  to  implicate 
him,  I  indicated  his  indication  of  opposition 
to  tlie  principle  and  I  was  a  little  intrigued 
at  his  refusal  to  accept  the  premiums,  because 
it  was  in  contrast  to  the  present  system  with 
regard  to  the  provincial  government's 
premiums  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had 
defended. 

Now,  I  come  back— and  I  am  sure  that  a 
reading  of  Hansard  will  indicate  that  there 
was  no  attempt  to  involve  the  hon.  Minister 
in  this  fashion-to  the  point  that  he  should 
not  impute  motives  in  this  fashion  as  he  has 
just  done,  in  raising  the  matter  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  hon.  member  in 
his  long  discussion  about  what  I  have  said  at 
some  previous  time  or  other,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  excuse  he  had  for  bringing  my 
name  into  this.  The  hon.  member  could  have 
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made  his  point  without  having  brought  my 
name  into  this  thing,  if  he  was  not  trying  to 
give  the  wrong  impression  to  the  public. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
should  be  clarified.  I  ask  your  permission  for 
just  one  more  moment.  His  name  was  brought 
into  it  because  we  were  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  procedure  now  in  effect,  as  far 
as  the  handling  of  insurance  by  the  provincial 
government  is  concerned.  All  I  did  was  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  same  issue 
had  been  discussed  at  the  Toronto  city  council 
or  Metro  level  two  or  three  years  ago  and 
that  the  hon.  Minister,  who  has  just  voiced 
his  question  of  privilege,  then  said  that  he, 
as  an  insurance  agent,  did  not  accept  a  share 
of  premiums  that  were  given  out  in  this 
fashion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  entirely  wrong  impression.  The  hon. 
member  has  himself  stated  that  I  did  receive 
a  share  of  them— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  did. 
That  is  exactly  what  he  did  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  we  will  check 
Hansard. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  is 
terrible  absenteeism. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
quite  rightly  rose  on  a  point  of  privilege— 
the  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Gross- 
man)—from  an  item  in  the  newspaper.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  they  cannot  im- 
pute motives  to  other  members.  Imputing 
unworthy  motives  is  something  that  one  mem- 
ber cannot  say  about  another  member. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  make 
an  announcement  of  which  we,  the  people  of 
Halton  county,  are  very  proud.  This  year  is 
the  fifth  time  that  our  junior  farmers  have  won 
the  award  of  the  junior  farmers'  debating 
championship  for  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  our  junior  farmers' 
team  this  year,  winning  it  for  the  fifth  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  just  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members  to  a  brochure  that 
is  on  their  desks  called  After  Grade  8.    This 


is  being  distributed  in  connection  with  our 
secondary  school  system  and  the  changes  we 
have  made  in  the  courses  available.  The  dis- 
tribution commenced  on  March  6,  and  it  is 
being  very  widely  distributed. 

Just  to  give  you  some  example  of  the  dis- 
tribution. The  largest  single  distribution  will 
go  to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  are  in  Grade 
8,  and  the  figures  I  am  given  are  that  there 
will  be  110,500  copies  distributed  throughout 
the  province  to  parents  who  will  be  facing 
future  decisions  for  their  children. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  will  go  to  all 
elementary  school  principals,  elementary 
school  teachers  in  Grade  7  and  8,  elementary 
school  inspectors,  all  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  of  whom  there  are 
approximately  13,500,  secondary  school  in- 
spectors, and  so  on. 

I  wanted  it  distributed  today  because,  in 
the  education  committee  tomorrow  the  new 
secondary  school  programme  will  be  dis- 
cussed. In  line  with  this  government's  policy 
of  putting  as  much  information  in  the  hands 
of  all  hon.  members  as  possible  before  any 
discussion  takes  place,  I  wanted  all  hon. 
members  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
before  going  to  the  education  committee  to- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ings, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricul- 
tural Societies  Act. 

Bill  No.  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bees  Act. 

Bill  No.   75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Co- 
operative Loans  Act. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Horti- 
cultural Societies  Act. 

Bill  No.  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  Village 
of  Erie  Beach. 

Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town 
of  Hearst. 

Bill  No.  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  Ontario 
Co-operative  Credit  Society. 

Bill  No.  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town 
of  Oakville. 

Bill  No.  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Windsor. 
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Bill  No.  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Ottawa  Separate  School  Board. 

Bill  No.  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  The 
Ontario  Registered  Music  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  86,  An 
Act  respecting  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act, 
1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HOSPITALS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals 
Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  secpnd  reading  of  the 
bill. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
2,  An  Act  to  eflFect  the  Consolidation  of  All 
Works  and  Systems  of  The  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  passing  this 
bill  there  are  a  nvimber  of  observations  that 
I  would  hke  to  make.  I  think  I  am  reflect- 
ing the  thought  that  I  expressed  at  the  com- 
mittee meeting  the  other  day  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  disposed  at  this  juncture  to 
argue  that  this  bill  is  either  a  good  or  a 
bad  principle;  but  I  do  think  that  there  is 
great  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  without  certain  as- 
surances from  the  hon.  Minister,  we  will 
have  abrogated  a  certain  right  that  we  have 
at  this  juncture  in  this  Legislature  to  exer- 
cise future  control  of  industrial  rates  here 
in  Ontario. 

Now  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  bill  will  have  the  efiFect  of  effect- 
ing an  amalgamation  of  all  the  several 
regional  hydro-electric  power  commission 
districts,  that  is  the  northwest  district,  the 
northeast  district  and  the  southern  district, 
into  one  amalgamated  body.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  from  a  bookkeeping  point 
of  view  and  maybe  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  but  the  effect,  as  I  understand 
this,  will  be  that  thereafter  all  Hydro  rates 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  commission. 


Now  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
years  gone  by  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
made  the  argument  repeatedly  that  Hydro 
is  owned  by  the  municipalities  and  that  the 
commission  in  effect  is  a  trustee  for  the 
legal  owners,  that  is  the  municipalities. 
Now  if  that  argument  be  true  and  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  last  vestige  of  control  that  this 
Legislature  has  over  northwestern  Ontario 
will  go  and  we  will  find  that  the  north- 
western district  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  southern  district.  This  in 
itself  may  not  be  a  bad  thing  except,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
this  is  the  time  to  determine,  when  we  are 
talking  about  principle,  whether  or  not  this 
legislative  body,  this  supreme  body,  this 
body  that  can  do  something  about  econo- 
mic growth  in  Ontario,  is  to  cut  off  one  of 
the  effective  ways  of  providing  economic 
growth  in  Ontario,  and  that  is  cheap  indus- 
trial power. 

Now  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to  hand 
this  facihty  to  any  institution  other  than 
tliis  legislative  body.  I  personally  would 
feel  that  we  in  this  Legislature  should  have 
control  over  industrial  rates  in  southern  On- 
tario and  northeastern  Ontario  as  well  as 
northwestern  Ontario.  All  I  say  at  this 
juncture  is  this,  that  I  personally  am  greatly 
concerned  that  after  this  legislation  has 
been  passed  the  last  opportunity  will  go 
by  the  boards  to  re-think  the  whole  question 
of  industrial  power  rates  in  Ontario.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
reservation,  or  a  clause  in  this  particular 
bill  that  will  assure  the  opportunity  in  tliis 
legislative  body  to  maintain  a  control  over 
industrial  Hydro  rates,  particularly  in  the 
northwestern  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  anticipate  the  answer  that 
will  be  made  from  those  people  opposite, 
and  there  is  some  validity  in  the  observa- 
tion they  will  make.  They  will  argue:  first, 
that  unless  this  bill  is  passed  industrial 
rates,  and  residential  rates  in  particular,  will 
rise    dramatically    in    northwestern    Ontario. 

Now  that  may  be  so.  It  may  well  be 
that  but  for  this  legislation  residential  rates 
will  go  up  in  northwestern  Ontario.  The 
reason  they  will  go  up  is  that  certain  costs 
of  operation  in  northwestern  Ontario,  due 
to  an  error  in  judgment  about  which  I  can- 
not complain  in  great  detail,  would  add 
the  cost  of  a  generator  in  Fort  William  or 
Port  Arthur  to  the  overall  cost  of  power  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  That  particular  ex- 
traordinary cost,  in  the  possible  amount  of 
$25  million,  would  normally,  if  it  must  be 
absorbed  by  northwestern  Ontario,  have  the 
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effect  of  increasing  rates  in  that  area; 
whereas  if  that  cost  could  be  spread  over 
all  of  Ontario,  then  the  line  can  be  held 
temporarily  for  northwestern  Ontario. 

To  the  extent  northwestern  Ontario  will 
benefit  and  for  the  next  four  or  five  years 
will  have  stable  rates;  at  least  they  will  not 
have  increases  in  rates  as  they  might  other- 
wise have,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appeal  that  I  make 
to  you,  and  directly  to  you,  is  that  we  look 
beyond  that  to  the  future  of  the  industrial 
development  of  Ontario  as  such.  In  this 
area,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  by  virtue  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  we  will  have  closed 
the  last  door  that  is  available  to  this  Legis- 
lature to  control  industrial  rates  in  Ontario. 
I  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  bears  the 
responsibility  this  afternoon  of  advising  this 
House  specifically  whether  or  not  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  is  a  trustee 
for  the  municipalities  and  that  the  ownership 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
facilities  are  in  effect  the  right  of  the  munici- 
palities and  the  commission  in  the  position 
of  a  tiustee  only. 

If  that  be  so,  then  I  cannot  see  how  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  control  industrial 
rates.  I  say  this,  irrespective  of  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made  before  the 
committee,  that  in  principle  we  are  making 
a  fatal  mistake  if  we  try  at  once  to  talk  about 
industrial  development,  economic  develop- 
ment, planning  and  the  like,  and  hand  to  a 
body  of  non-elected  members  the  control  of 
industrial  rates  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  many  industries,  in  industries  that  are 
closely  linked  with  the  natural  resources, 
power  is  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  In  many  industries  in  southern  Ontario 
power  is  a  substantial  cost  of  operation,  a 
cost  of  operation  that  is  sufficiently  large  that 
we  are  losing  and  are  in  danger  of  losing, 
industry  to  some  otlier  provinces  if  extra,  if 
special,  rates  cannot  be  given  to  certain  indus- 
tries which  use  a  fantastic  amount  of  power, 
such  as  Atlas  Steel  and  other  industries  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture  I  think  my 
purjwse  will  be  served  best  by  asking  for 
a  complete  explanation  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Energy  Resoiu-ces  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
to  this  House  at  this  time  of  his  puri)oses, 
of  the  government  policy,  of  the  government 
intention  in  respect  to  industrial  power  rates. 

I  think  my  case  is  founded  on  this  principle. 
I  am  not  disposed  at  this  time  to  take  a 
dogmatic  position  and  say  that  I  will  vote 


for  or  against  the  bill,  because  under  certain 
circumstances  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  bill;  and  those  circumstances  would  be 
if  I  was  satisfied  that  this  bill  will  not 
jeopardize  the  opportunity  of  this  Legislature 
to  deal  with  industrial  power  rates. 

Therefore,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  permission  be 
extended  to  the  hon.  Minister  to  make  any 
explanation  that  he  might  want  at  this  junc- 
ture and  that  I  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
reply  to  his  answer. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  ( Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Assuming  that  you  want,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  deal  with  the  matter  which  is 
really  better  dealt  witli  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  in  this  way,  the  specific 
question  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  put  to  me  is  that  he  would  like  my 
assurance  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
prejudice  the  Legislature's  right  to  deal  with 
industrial  rates.   Was  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  unnecessarily  technical.  I 
suppose  that  question  could  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  hon.  Minister  could  say  it 
is  not  going  to  prejudice,  because  in  effect 
new  legislation  can  come  into  being  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day,  but  what  I  am  really 
interested  in  is  what  is  the  poHcy  of  the 
government  in  respect  to  industrial  rates  in 
Ontario,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Minister  himself  made  the  explan- 
ation many  times  that  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  facilities  are,  in  effect, 
owned   by   the  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
desire  to  keep  a  degree  of  unanimity  in 
relation  to  this  bill,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
I  would  like  to  say:  first,  the  estimates  of 
the  department  are  going  to  be  presented  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  this  is  an  area  in 
which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  further. 

Second,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  knows  I 
mentioned  in  the  20-point  economic  pro- 
gramme of  the  government  this  matter  of 
industrial  rates.  Hydro  rates,  and  other  service 
rates,  is  something  that  has  been  specifically 
referred  to  the  economic  council  to  consider 
what  recommendations  should  be  made  to  the 
government  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

A  third  point  that  my  hon.  friend  has 
made  reference  to  is  that  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
another  bill  can  be  passed.  This,  of  coinrse, 
depends  upon  the  support  of  the  House. 

But  a  fourth  point  that  I  think  my  hon. 
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friend  should  not  overlook  is  that  the  whole- 
sale rates  which  are  established  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  provisions  of  The 
Ontario  Power  Commission  Act.  That  is  to 
say,  these  rates  which  are  maintained  are  to 
be  rates  related  to  the  cost  of  wholesale 
distribution.  Now  the  only  way  that  Hydro 
at  this  moment  is  able  to  distribute  power  is 
in  accordance  with  The  Power  Commission 
Act.  It  may  be  that  the  hon.  gentleman  on 
Thursday  will  indicate  that  he  is  talking 
about  subsidization  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  province.  Hydro,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
The  Power  Commission  Act,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  shift  a  burden  onto  one  group  of 
consumers  that  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
getting  the  power  to  them,  and  I  think  that 
my  hon.  friend  realizes  the  problem  that 
is  involved. 

Now,  therefore,  I  think  that  I  can  say  to 
my  hon.  friend— I  have  discussed  this  with 
him  publicly  and  privately— that  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  this  matter  of  Hydro 
rates  and  industrial  rates.  I  frankly  can  only 
say  that  if  this  financial  amalgamation  of 
these  systems  goes  through,  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  have  greater  stability  of  the 
northwestern  and  northeastern  systems.  It 
will  be  possible  to  withstand  the  upward 
pressure  and  the  movement  of  labour  costs 
and  material  costs  and  so  forth,  to  keep  rates 
at  a  greater  stabihty  and  thus  avoid  a  rate 
increase. 

It  will  be  possible  to  have  a  larger  and 
more  flexible  system.  That  is  to  say,  one  large 
system  can  operate  much  more  efiFectively 
against  the  pressure  and  pull  of  economic 
forces  than  can  three  smaller  ones  because 
reserves  are  bigger.  The  weather  and  the 
other  economic  influences  do  not  push  in 
equal  parts  with  the  same  force,  and  where 
one  area  of  the  province  may  have  an 
abundance  of  water,  there  may  be,  in  effect, 
a  shortage  elsewhere.  This  means  that,  if  the 
system  is  amalgamated,  everyone  is  treated 
equally  and  the  risks  are  spread  over  a 
broader  base. 

This  is  about  all,  really,  that  I  can  say  to 
my  hon.  friend.  I  know  how  he  feels 
about  industrial  rates.  I  have  given  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  that  we  are  concerned 
about  these;  we  have  made  reference  to  the 
economic  council.  I  will  follow  and  press 
their  proceedings  to  a  conclusion  and  I  assure 
him,  sir,  that  this  is  a  very  broad  subject. 
Although  not  accomplishing  exactly  what  he 
wants,  because  what  he  wants  includes 
southern  Ontario,  this  is  really  related  to  a 
whole  system,  I  think  in  the  long  run  the 
whole  will  be  better  off  under  this  system. 


and  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
feels  perhaps  that  this  is  so. 

All  I  have  said  so  far  is  in  relation  to  those 
things  stated  by  my  hon.  friend. 

I  do  believe,  however,  now  that  the  facts 
of  the  bill  have  been  made  evident  to  the 
energy  committee,  which  reported  on  this 
bill,  and  now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  much 
more  general  understanding  of  what  this  bill 
is  designed  to  accomphsh  and  what  it  can, 
in  fact,  accomplish,  that  there  is  a  feeling  of, 
"Well,  I  am  maybe  not  convinced,  but  I  am 
at  least  not  a  strong  opponent  of  it."  Earlier 
opponents  are  prepared  to  adopt,  perhaps, 
a  wait-and-see  attitude.  And  I  think  that  this 
is  a  fair  one.  After  all,  there  is  a  very  com- 
plicated engineering  and  accounting  problem 
involved  in  these  bills,  and  I  think  this  is 
about  all  I  can  really  say  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  httle  on  this 
though  perhaps  some  ramifications  of  the 
basic  principle  might  more  appropriately  be 
discussed  when  we  do  get  the  estimates  on 
energy.  I  think  that  the  basic  point  which 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  has  raised  is  an  important  one, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  his  fears  are  valid. 
In  my  view,  he  has  an  exaggerated  concept 
of  the  dangers  here  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

I  think  in  the  first  instance  that  his  point 
is  basically  an  important  one  because  nobody 
has  done  more  than  he  has  done  to  pound 
home  the  basic  points  that  Hydro  is,  in  part, 
a  trust  with  the  municipalities,  and,  therefore, 
the  wishes  of  the  municipalities  are  going  to 
hold  some  sway. 

Now,  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  fears  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
are  exaggerated,  is  that  while  it  is  true  that 
Hydro  is,  in  part,  a  trust  with  the  municipali- 
ties, I  do  not  think  that  this  trust  excludes 
the  government  from  having  some  power  in 
the  picture.  We  are  not  completely  out  of  it. 
This  Legislature,  or  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  does  not  have  to  do  as 
the  municipalities  would  want  done  without 
some  voice. 

Now  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  pleading  for  is  some  assurance  in  this 
bill  that  this  Legislature  is  going  to  have 
control  over  industrial  rates,  or  have  some 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  indicating  what 
the  policy  should  be  with  regard  to  industrial 
rates.  Now,  as  was  pointed  out,  and  I  think 
validly  in  the  committee,  this  bill  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it,  even  though  this  was  con- 
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sidered  to  be  necessary.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  wide  world  that  this  Legislature  has  some 
jurisdiction.  The  trust  for  the  municipahties 
does  not  exclude  this  government  from  having 
some  weight  and  some  force  in  the  picture. 
Now  from  that  premise,  I  would  go  one  step 
further,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
a  reduction  in  industrial  rates,  as  an  incentive 
for  economic  development  in  this  province- 
something  which  has  been  advocated  in 
industrial  circles  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  by 
some  others— I  think  that  we  might  as  well 
be  very  realistic  about  it.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  a  reduction  in  industrial  rates,  since 
Hydro  is  built  on  the  basis  of  cost,  then 
this  reduction  can  be  achieved  only  if  we 
increase  the  rates  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial consumers.  Admittedly,  there  is 
another  alternative,  and  I  will  come  to  that 
in  a  moment,  but  as  Hydro  is  now  operating 
it  must  operate  at  cost.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  rates  to  industry,  for 
example  in  northern  Ontario,  I  think  it  fol- 
lows as  night  follows  day  that  we  have  got 
to  meet  our  costs  and  therefore  we  must 
increase  rates  to  residential  and  commercial 
consumers. 

Now,  the  only  other  alternative,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  submit  that  it  is  an  alternative 
which  at  least  theoretically  is  possible,  and 
this  House  could  consider— is  that  we,  as  an 
economic  incentive  to  development  in  this 
province,  could  decide  that  this  Legislature 
was  going  to  subsidize  the  industrial  rates 
by  putting  into  Hydro  whatever  amount  we 
considered  was  necessary,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  inevitable  balance  that  would  be  required 
by  increasing  residential  and  consumer  rates. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  might 
be  a  pretty  good  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  for  the  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  arguing  whether  it 
is  a  good  plan  or  a  bad  plan.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  think  we  should  get  the  alternatives 
clear  in  our  minds  here,  and  certainly  I  have 
never  heard  it  suggested,  for  example,  by  the 
Liberal  Party  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  when  often  they  were  repeating  the 
proposition  that  we  should  reduce  industrial 
rates. 

I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  they 
wanted  to  dip  into  the  public  Treasury  and 
to  subsidize  Hydro.  If  they  are  not  suggest- 
ing that,  if  they  do  not  want  a  subsidy  out 
of  the  public  Treasury,  then  if  we  want  to 
reduce  industrial  rates  we  can  do  it  only  one 
way  and  that  is  by  increasing  residential  and 


commercial  rates— and  this  I  do  not  agree 
with.  On  this  I  do  not  need  any  further  facts 
or  discussion.  I  am  willing  to  be  dogmatic 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  which  point? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  point  of  not 
increasing  commercial  and  residential  rates  to 
compensate  for  a  reduction  in  industrial  rates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Set  up  a  straw  man  and 
knock  him  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  hon.  member  has  interjected 
here  and  said  that  I  set  up  a  straw  man  and 
knocked  him  down.  I  suggest  that  if  he 
thinks  this  is  unfair  he  has  nobody  to  blame 
but  his  own  hon.  colleagues,  because  the 
Liberal  Party  has  been  promoting  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  must  reduce  industrial  rates,  but 
they  have  never  suggested  that  we  should 
dip  into  the  public  Treasury  to  compensate 
for  this  reduction.  Therefore  the  net  effect 
of  their  policy  has  been  that  we  must  increase 
residential  and  commercial  rates. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  is  still  setting 
up  a  straw  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  setting  up  a 
straw  man.  However,  having  dealt  with  these 
principles  involved  here— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 
trying  to  twist  things  around  here.  He  got 
caught  and  he  is  just  trying  to  weasel  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just 
a  little  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  I  got  caught; 
I  know  who  is  being  caught.  The  Liberal 
Party  is  being  caught  on  this  issue  and  that 
is  why  the  squeals  are  now  being  emitted. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  hke  a  thunder  clap, 
the  noise  gradually  recedes  into  the  distance. 
Having  said  something  on  these  basic  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  forward  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  itself,  and  I  am 
willing  now  to  be  dogmatic  and  say  that  I 
support  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

The  problems  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  raised  are  extraneous  to  this 
bill.  I  am  not  saying  they  are  not  important, 
I  am  not  saying  we  should  not  give  considera- 
tion to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  brought  in  to  becloud  the  issues  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned. 
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I  think  this  bill  is  a  good  bill.  We  should 
get  the  whole  of  the  Hydro  system  integrated 
for  reasons  that  have  been  spelled  out  many 
times  in  the  committee.  The  hon.  Minister 
repeated  them  a  few  minutes  ago  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  them  r«>w. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  there  anyone  in  the  House  beside  yourself 
who  has  heard  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  be  anything  other 
than  dogmatic?  I  will  admit  that  he  can  be 
dogmatic  in  opposite  directions  on  different 
days. 

■Mr.  MacDbnald?   I  am  not  a  Liberal,  it 
takes  a  Liberal  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  having  come  to  the  meet- 
ing the  other  day-^last  Wednesday— appar- 
ently he  listened  with  great  care  and  digested 
very  fulsomely  what  the  hon,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  said  that  day, 
and  now  he  has  completely  adopted  it  as 
his  own  principle.    . 

However,  sir,  he  wasr  there;  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  was  not,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
who  presents  this  bill  now,  after  he  first 
introduced  it  in  this  House— I  believe  that 
was  before  the  Christmas  recess  and  it  met 
with  some  opposition— then  he  got  his  tent, 
snowshoes  and  northern  winter  gear  together 
and  he  went  up  into  the  northwest  in  order 
to  do  some  evangehzing. 

I  do  not  know  what  success  he  had  up 
there;  it  was  not  a  complete  success  because 
he  never  did  persuade  Mr.  Edmondstone  to 
take  it  to  heart  and  endorse  it  very  whole- 
somely. He  might,  sir,  rather  than  confine 
himself  entirely  to  the  northwest,  he  might 
also  have  gone  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
because,  had  he  been  at  that  meeting  of 
the  committee  last  Wednesday-and  I  am  not 
one  of  those,  sir,  who  cavils  about  a  person 
not  being  at  meetings  and  not  being  in  his 
place,  it  does  not  really  matter  to  me  whether 
he  is  or  not,  these  things  bother  the  hon. 
Minister  considerably— but  I  merely  say,  sir, 
that  had  he  been  there  he  would  have  heard 
two  representatives  from  the  Niagara  area;  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
them  or  not—  * 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaiilay:  Ves,  I  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  does.  Well, 
had  he  been  there  he  would  have  heard  the 
quite  strenuous  objections  they  made  to  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  and  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections they  made  to  the  possibility— no,  not 
the    possibility,    the    actuality— the    actuality 


that  the  rates  in  the  Niagara  area,  as  far  as 
industrial  rates  are  concerned,  are  going  to 
increase. 

Mr.  Singer:  11  cents. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  11  cents  is  the  precise 
figure  that  they  are  going  to  increase. 

Then  we  heard  for  the  first  time— at  least, 
it  was  the  first  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  heard 
it— that  rather  than  get  a  $5  decrease  in  the 
northwest,  that  really  what  is  going  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation  is  that  a  $5 
increase,  that  would  otherwise  go  into  effect 
but  for  this  bill,  will  be  avoided  by  the 
amalgamation. 

There  is  quite  a  distinction  there.  We 
are  not  going  to  lop  off  $5.  We  are  just 
going  to  save  putting  $5  on.  In  many  ways 
that  is  the  type  of  accounting  and  budgeting 
that  I  often  feel  that  my  wife  does.  But 
I  said  at  that  time,  sir,  and  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  that  as  far  as  this  financial  amalgama- 
tion and  integration  of  these  two  systems  are 
co^cemed,  that  it  is  but  half  a  loaf,  and  in 
the  first  place  there  are  none  of  us  certainly 
in  the  Liberal  Party  who  would  cavil  or 
would  criticize  or  seek  to  go  within  the 
sanctified  walls  of  the  concrete  edifice  to  the 
south  of  us  here,  and  seek  to  instruct  them 
on  how  they  should  run  their  financial  affairs. 
That  is  their  own  business,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  we  do. 

However,  what  we  did  say  and  what  we 
have  reiterated  time  and  time  again— and 
finally  even  the  government  is  going  to  under- 
stand this  if  they  listen  to  it  long  enough— is 
that  we  believe  that  so  far  as  this  govern- 
ment is  concerned  there  is  no  greater  single 
factor  than  Ontario  Hydro,  which  influences 
the  industrial  expansion  of  this  province  and 
the  provision  of  jobs,  and  that  is  what  con- 
cerns us. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  has  said,  nothwithstanding— 
and  let  me  erase  the  effects  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)— the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
nor  anyone  else  in  the  Liberal  Party  has  ever 
said  that  we  will  do  anything  to  increase 
commercial  or  residential  rates  in  Hydro. 

But  if  it  is  necessary,  sir,  that  we  subsidize 
Hydro  in  order  to  persuade  such  industries 
as  Atlas  Steel  at  Welland,  or  industries  over 
at  Cornwall  in  the  riding  of  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley),  not  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Massena  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  then  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  that  to  provide  jobs  in  Ontario  we  will 
doit. 
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Just  one  final  note.  I  wish  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  ever>'  one,  and  especi- 
ally those  who  sit  in  government  benches  and 
support  this  government,  would  go  into 
last  year's  Hansard,  and  look  at  the  remarks 
of  the  man  who  led  this  province  for  many 
a  year,  and  see  in  the  early  pages  of  the 
debates  of  this  House  last  year,  where  there 
is  inscribed  for  all  time  in  relation  to  Hydro 
his  words  when  he  said:  "Industry  might  as 
well  locate  out  of  Ontario,  it  might  as  well  go 
out  of  Ontario—" 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Why? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why?  He  said,  because  we 
have  not  got  hydro  for  them,  we  cannot 
provide  hydro  for  them,  they  might  as  well 
not  locate  in  the  province.  When  we  have 
to  provide  something  like  50,000  jobs  a 
year,  he  is  saying  that  industry  ought  to  go 
and  locate  somewhere  else  outside  our 
province. 

Now  that  is  the  type  of  thing  in  respect 
of  Hydro— and  that  is  what  is  happening, 
that  is  what  Atlas  Steel  did  at  Welland. 
They  are  locating  out  of  the  province,  gone 
down  to  Quebec  with  their— how  many  is 
it— 400  jobs?  $40  million  investment  and 
400  jobs,  they  took  into— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  did  the  Lib- 
eral government  do  to  Hydro? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  province  of  Quebec. 
That  is  the  type  of  leadership  with  respect 
of  Hydro  that  we  got  from  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister;  that  is 
why  in  relation  to  this  bill,  we  say  to  the 
government,  and  we  challenge  the  govern- 
ment from  the  policy  point  of  view— from 
the  policy  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to 
the  industrial  expansion  of  this  province- 
it  is  of  vital  concern  that  these  matters  of 
Hydro  be  reviewed  in  this  Legislature  and 
before  the  appropriate  standing  committees 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  think  that  the  business  of  this 
House  might  be  expedited  if  the  Liberal 
group  would  have  their  caucuses  elsewhere 
than  in  this  chamber  and  come  in  here  with 
some  idea  of  what  they  do  stand  for. 

Mr.  Winteimeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
question  of  personal  privilege— it  certainly 
is.  This  is  an  imputation  of  motive,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Imputation  of  lack  of  motive. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  an  imputation  of 
confusion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   It  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  wishes  to 
make  a  statement  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
cede the  floor,  but  I  submit  there  is  no 
point  of  privilege  involved. 

I  was  present  at  the  committee  meetings 
referred  to  in  relation  to  this  bill  and  I 
must  say  that  although  this  is  a  very  com- 
phcated  matter,  that  is  difficult  for  the  lay- 
man to  comprehend,  I  thought  the 
representatives  of  Hydro  put  forward  a  very 
clear,  easily  understood  and  reasonable 
explanation  as  to  why  they  considered  this 
bill  to  be  necessary.  On  the  strength  of 
their  explanations  and  my  understanding  of 
them  and  my  conviction  that  their  explana- 
tions were  sound,  I  indicated  then  and  I 
indicate  again  that  I  support  the  principle 
of  the  bill. 

While  these  gentlemen  from  Hydro  were 
presenting  their  explanations  —  which  they 
had  prepared  at  very  considerable  trouble, 
with  quite  good  charts  which  were  easy  to 
follow— while  they  were  doing  all  this  the 
Liberal  group  were  off  frying  some  other 
fish.  As  far  as  I  could  see  they  were  half 
the  time  in  the  frying  pan  themselves. 

On  a  question  of  rates,  I  agree  it  is  a 
very  important  question.  But  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  this  particu- 
lar bill  is  always  obstructed  while  the  Lib- 
erals try  to  curry  a  little  favour  in  this 
corner,  get  a  few  votes  here,  and  then, 
remembering  of  course  there  is  always  north- 
western Ontario,  switch  their  position  and 
try  to  get  some  votes  up  in  northern  On^- 
tario  by  taking  the  opposite  position  to  that 
they  had  taken  shortly  before— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  beheve  in  opposition  to 
the  government.  I  think  an  Opposition, 
any  Opposition  member,  has  a  duty  to 
scrutinize  what  the  government  is  doing  and 
to  oppose  it  where  he  thinks  it  is  wrong. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  some  responsibility  and  some  con- 
viction that  what  is  proposed  is  actually 
wrong.  I  think  that  what  is  proposed  here 
is  right. 

On  the  question  of  rates  I  really  do  not 
think  a  discussion  of  rates  is  in  order  at 
all  under  this  bill.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  any  comments  on  it  other  than  to  say 
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diat  I  would  like  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  any  suggestions  that  rates  be  subsidized 
because,  after  all,  if  we  subsidize  rates  out 
of  the  public  Treasury,  we  are  still  impos- 
ing the  cost  on  all  the  other  people  in  the 
province. 

It  is  not  too  different  from  increasing 
rates  for  other  consumers.  It  is  the  same 
group  that  pays  either  through  increased 
rates  or  through  increased  taxes.  Whereas 
I  certainly  do  not  eliminate  from  considera- 
tion the  possibihty  of  subsidization  of  rates, 
I  would  still  be  very  hesitant  to  get  into 
the  position  that  municipahties  used  to  get 
into  in  the  past  where  they  were  bid  off 
against  each  other  by  private  businesses 
which  were  simply  taking  them  to  the 
cleaners  on  reduced  assessments  on  a  semi- 
bribe,  semi-threat  basis  suggesting  that  if 
a  municipality  did  not  give  them  privileges 
that  they  were  really  not  entitled  to,  they 
would  not  locate  in  that  municipaUty. 

I  realize  this  is  a  difficult  problem  and  I 
think  it  is  one  that  should  properly  be 
studied  by  the  committees  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  set  up.  But  if  subsidies  are  to 
be  available  either  in  tlie  form  of  lower 
Hydro  rates,  or  in  other  forms,  perhaps  they 
should  be  more  readily  considered  in  areas  of 
underdevelopment  in  the  province  rather  than 
in  congested  areas. 

These,  however,  are  matters  which  I  think 
could  more  properly  be  discussed  at  some 
other  time  and  which  I  think  should  be  dis- 
cussed. My  understanding  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  envisages  they  will  be  discussed  and 
I  am  prepared  to  let  the  matter  stand  at  that, 
reiterating  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  step  forward  and  I 
plan  to  support  it  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  amaz- 
ing to  listen  to  the  mental  gymnastics  of  the 
two  horsemen  on  our  left  here.  In  com- 
mittee the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  were  most  incensed  at  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Suddenly  to- 
day we  find  a  bit  of  a  li^t  beginning  to 
dawn  in  the  mind  of  the  member  for  York 
South.  Not  quite  so  much  of  a  hght  has 
gotten  through  to  his  hon.  colleague  for  Wood- 
bine but  a  bit  of  light  is  there.  These,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  people  who  get  up  regularly 
and  say  the  thing  that  is  wrong  with  our 
economy  is  that  we  do  not  plan.  Now,  when 
we  start  talking,  we  in  the  Liberal  Party,  start 
talking  about  the  importance  of  planning  our 
good  hon.  frien^s^  on  the  left  here— 


Mr.  Bryden:  Planning  chaosl 

Mr.  Singer:  —on  the  left  forget  about  it, 
set  up  straw  men,  knock  them  down  and  say 
we  are  for  something,  we  are  for  the  govern- 
ment. They  climb  right  into  bed  with  oiu: 
good  hon.  friends  over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  member 
opposed  to  planning? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South 
would  keep  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  let  me 
get  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  will  answer  the 
remark  of  the  hon.  member.  I  think  we  will 
get  along  much  better  in  discussing  bills  in 
second  reading,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  not  the  actions  of 
the  various  members  in  extraneous  matters. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  on  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  I  was  doing,  I 
thought  it  was  important  to  bring  the  principle 
before  the  House.  I  was  racking  my  brains 
to  try  and  imderstand  what  principles  the 
hon.  members  for  York  South  and  Woodbine 
were  trying  to  follow,  because  it  was  not 
obvious;  it  certainly  was  not  consistent  with 
what  they  said  in  the  committee  just  a  few 
days  ago. 

One  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  that  we  have 
made  our  position  as  clear  as  it  is,  is  that  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  Hydro  is  a  vehicle  by 
which  the  province  can  encourage  industrial 
development.  If  there  is  some  method  of 
using  Hydro  rates  to  encourage  further  indus- 
trial development  in  this  province,  we  think 
that  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  should  wel- 
come this  method. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  dismiss  out  of  hand 
these  ideas,  or  raise  all  these  peculiar  straw 
men  that  our  hon.  friends  from  Woodbine 
and  York  South  have.  We  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  we  are 
given  in  this  Legislature  to  discuss  this  sort 
of  thing.  We  say  it  is  an  important  point  to 
be  considered  at  a  time  when  a  bill  such  as 
this  comes  before  the  House. 

Normally  in  the  events  of  this  House,  the 
Legislature  is  not  allowed  to  discuss  such 
things  as  Hydro  rates.  This  is  an  opportunity 
and  this  is  die  point  that  we  choose  to  discuss 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  makes  the 
rules  as  he  goes  along. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  else  can  we  debate 
it? 
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Mr.  Singer:  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarks  made  by  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  and 
emphasized  in  the  committee,  that  this  great 
saving  in  northwestern  Ontario  is  a  saving 
from  an  increase,  not  an  actual  reduction  in 
rates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  so-called  increase  in  north- 
western Ontario  would  have  been  necessi- 
tated by  an  error  in  judgment  made  by  Hydro 
in  their  planning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Based  on  industry's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Singer;  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  was  this  error,  no  matter  how  it  was 
based  or  no  matter  with  what  good  motives 
it  was  made.  Hydro  did  gather  together 
certain  information,  they  analyzed  it  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  more  capacity 
for  hydro  in  northwestern  Ontario  was  neces- 
sary than  actually  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
In  fact  Hydro  made  a  mistake.  Because  of 
this  mistake  the  rates  would  have  gone  up. 

Now,  this  union,  this  wedding  is  taking 
place  to  save  those  rates  from  going  up.  The 
eflFect  is  going  to  be  felt  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, and  the  gentlemen  from  the  Niagara 
peninsula  came  and  stated  their  case,  I 
thought,  very  well.  These  are  the  points  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  want  to  discuss  in 
this  House  at  this  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  in  this  bill,  the  principle  in  the 
bill  has  considerable  merit  and  we  will 
support  it.  But  I  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
important  we  do  have  a  forum  and  a  place 
and  a  time  to  discuss  such  things  as  the 
proper  use  of  Hydro  rates— the  planning,  if 
you  will,  that  my  good  hon.  friends  on  my 
left  here  talk  about  on  so  many  occasions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  if  the  hon.  member  is  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  the  bill— and  this  is 
the  point  at  issue— Thursday  is  the  traditional 
opportunity  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Resources  to  deal  with  rates 
relating  to  Hydro. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  give  us  his  assurance  now  that 
he  will  permit  wide  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  the  estimates?  Then  we  will  support  the 
principle  of  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  what  has  been 
done- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  being  the  under- 
taking I  quite  agree,  and  in  order  to  expedite 


the  procedure  in  this  House  we  will  proceed 
in  that  fashion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  let  me  say  this. 
I  do  not  want  it  said  later  on  that  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  supported  this  bill 
just  to  expedite  the  dealings  of  this  House. 
If  they  are  in  support  of  this  bill  in  principle, 
they  should  support  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  G.  E.  Comme  (Lanark):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  two  previous  hon.  speakers  have  referred 
to  the  allegations  by  gentlemen  from  the 
Niagara  peninsula  who  came  in  to  plead 
about  the  Hydro  rates.  To  clear  the  matter 
up  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  asked  one  of 
these  men  what  difference  it  would  make  to 
him. 

I  really  did  not  understand  what  77  cents 
meant  or  would  mean  in  his  business  and  he 
told  me  that  his  Hydro  charges,  or  what  he 
paid  Hydro,  would  be  about  $1  million  a 
year  and  his  increase  would  be  $20,000, 
which  was  just  two  per  cent. 

The  other  man  made  some  objection  to  his 
increase  in  rates  but  he  was  not  referring  to 
the  particular  thing  we  are  discussing  today. 
He  was  talking  about  an  increase  which  had 
come  about  because  previously  he  had  en- 
joyed a  very  preferred  rate  at  the  expense  of 
other  Hydro  users  and  this  was  the  thing  that 
caused  the  increase— not  the  thing  which  we 
are  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bUl. 
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THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bilL 

TRANS-CANADA  PIPE  LINES 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  99,  An  Act  respecting  The  Tax  Payable 
by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  under 
The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act,  for  the  years 
1958,  1959,  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  please  permit  me  to 
make  a  statement  in  connection  v^^ith  this 
bill.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
was  requested  in  the  fall  of  1954  by  Bechtel- 
Mannix-Hestor,  managers  of  engineering  and 
construction  for  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  project,  to  hold  discussions  on  the 
proposed  natural  gas  pipe  line  route  across 
northern  Ontario,  involving  the  occupation 
and  use  by  the  company  of  600  miles  of 
Crown  land  for  pipe  line  right-of-way  and 
sites  for  compressor  stations  and  other  instal- 
lations. 

Meetings  with  officials  of  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  and  Northern  Ontario 
Crown  Corporation  were  held  with  Ontario 
departments. 

As  speed  was  imperative,  time  was  of  the 
essence,  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited 
was  permitted  to  enter  upon  Crown  land  to 
carry  out  prehminary  surveys  for  the  proposed 
location  of  the  pipe  line  right-of-way  and 
to  enter  into  possession  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  pipe  line  after  the  right-of- 
way  route  was  determined. 

The  company  was  permitted  to  go  into 
occupation  to  construct  the  pipe  line  before 
the  completion  and  filing  of  plans  of  survey 
of  the  right-of-way,  and  without  any  formal 
document,  pending  the  filing  and  approval 
of  the  survey  plans.  The  details  were  to  be 
worked  out  later. 

Full  co-operation  was  given  to  this  com- 
pany by  all  departments  of  this  government 
in  every  way  possible.  On  the  filing  of  a 
tentative  plan  of  the  location  of  the  pipe  line 
and  at  the  request  of  the  company,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  ten  of  the  department's 
administrative  districts  across  northern  Ontario 
in  1955  to  reserve  in  all  Crown  land  sales 
within  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  pro- 
posed pipe  line  route,  the  right  of  the 
company  to  a  right-of-way  for  its  pipe  line. 


A  further  measure  of  co-operation  was 
given  in  the  matter  of  filing  survey  plans. 
The  company  was  to  file  plans  of  survey  for 
sections  of  the  pipe  line  right-of-way  within 
one  year  of  completion  of  construction  of 
sections  of  the  right-of-way. 

This,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  not 
done.  In  fact,  today,  in  1962,  there  are  still 
a  small  number  of  plans  to  be  filed  by  the 
company. 

The  company  is  not  being  taxed  from  the 
time  it  entered  into  possession  of  Crown  land 
starting  in  1956.  The  company  is  being  taxed 
from  the  date  of  commencement  of  operation 
of  the  pipe  Hue.  The  date  of  commencement 
of  operation  of  the  pipe  line  for  the  section 
between  the  Ontario-Manitoba  boundary  and 
Port  Arthur  is  January  19,  1958;  and  for 
the  sections  from  Port  Arthur  to  Kapuskasing 
to  Toronto,  the  date  of  commencement  of 
operation  of  the  pipe  line  is  October  22, 
1958. 

Because  the  company  did  not  file  its  plans 
of  survey  for  sections  of  the  pipe  line  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
construction  of  the  sections,  as  was  required 
of  it,  the  department  was  compelled  to  rely 
on  information  furnished  by  the  company  as 
to  length  of  pipe  Hne  and  size  of  pipe  for 
assessment  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
provincial  land  tax.  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  information  furnished  by  the 
company  was  incomplete— that  the  length  of 
pipe  hne  in  school  section  areas  in  un- 
organized townships  had  not  been  included. 

Bill  No.  99  fixes  the  amount  of  provincial 
land  tax  payable  by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  for  each  of  the  years  commencing 
with  1958  in  which  year  tlie  pipe  line  came 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  He  advises  us  the 
government  did  certain  things  to  assist  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  in  the  construction  of 
their  enterprise  and  he  indicates  that  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  did  not  co-operate  as  fully 
as  it  might  have,  that  it  did  not  file  certain 
plans  and  they  did  not  give  certain  informa- 
tion, and  so  on. 

I  accept  the  hon.  Minister's  statement  as  to 
this.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear,  too, 
that  I  am  not  rising  in  criticism  of  this  bill 
as  the  defender  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines. 
My  criticism  of  this  bill  is  the  principle  lying 
behind  it.  Here  the  government  has  entered 
into  certain  arrangements,  agreements,  trans- 
actions to  assist  an  industry  to  establish  itself 
in  the  province. 
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Apparently  the  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments and  considerations  have  not  all  been 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  company.  Now 
the  hon.  Minister  comes  to  us  and  says  let 
us  punish  them.  They  have  not  co-operated 
and  so  we  are  going  to  pass  a  special  statute, 
we  are  going  to  punish  them.  We  are  going 
to  punish  them  by  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  bill  notes  there  is  a 
reference  to  chapter  313,  RSO  1960,  The 
Provincial  Land  Tax  Act.  It  is  a  statute  which 
determines  and  sets  out  a  procedure  for 
taxing  things  such  as  pipelines.  In  this 
statute  there  are  many  appeal  procedures. 
It  is  reasonable  and  is  logical  and  is  part  of 
the  pattern  in  most  of  our  assessments  and 
taxing  statutes. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bill  No.  99,  we  are 
abandoning  the  principle  of  chapter  313.  We 
are  saying  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  has  been 
bad,  it  must  be  punished.  We  are  arbitrarily 
going  to  assess  them  these  amounts  set  out 
in  Bill  No.  99  and  we  take  away  from  them 
their  right  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
has  done  all  things  and  is  guilty  of  all  the 
sins  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  suggested, 
and  I  am  not  saying  for  a  minute  that  they 
are  not,  surely  the  government  has  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  matters.  Surely 
the  government  should  not  be  prepared  to 
abandon  lightly  the  principle  in  chapter  313 
and  the  other  taxing  statutes  that  establish 
certain  methods  of  taxation  and  allows  appeal. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  this  House  must  examine  very  carefully 
the  new  and  arbitrary  and  very  dangerous 
principle  that  is  established  in  Bill  No.  99. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  has  always  been  a  special  favourite 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  fact,  on  a  Friday 
not  many  years  ago  the  rights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  were  trampled  in  the  dirt 
by  a  Liberal  government  of  the  day  on  behalf 
of  this  company. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  this 
company  has  wallowed  in  the  public  Treasury 
suflBciently  in  the  past.  In  the  development 
of  this  enterprise,  the  people  of  Canada  took 
most  of  the  risk  and  the  company  is  getting 
all  of  the  profits.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  taxes  are  owing  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
from  this  company,  then  they  had  better  pay 
up  and  pay  up  quickly. 

The  alternative,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the 


bill  which  the  hon.  Minister  has  proposed  is 
an  interminable  legal  battle,  with  all  the 
pettifogging  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  talking  about  last 
night,  that  could  go  on  and  on  and  on;  and 
by  the  time  it  was  all  over  I  doubt  if  anybody 
would  gain  anything,  except  probably  the 
legal  profession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  special 
circumstances  which  the  hon.  Minister  has 
outlined  this  is  a  reasonable  way  of  collecting 
the  money  which  is  payable  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  which  apparently  this  company, 
which  has  already  enjoyed  extreme  privileges, 
is  not  willing  to  pay  up.  So  as  far  as  this 
group  is  concerned  we  will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  tilings  I  personally  would  hke 
clarified.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  to  advise 
the  House  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  the 
company  will  be  denied,  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  the  normal  pursuit  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  problem  in  the  courts  of 
the  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  number  of  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  use  a  bill  of  the  Legislature 
in  any  way  to  punish  anyone  or  to  use  any 
arbitrary  methods.  I  explained,  at  great 
length,  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  past,  the  co-operation  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  It  would  appear 
by  the  statements  of  my  advisers  the  legal 
branch  of  my  department,  that  The  Provincial 
Land  Tax  Act  does  not  provide  for  a  retro- 
active assessment. 

Now  we  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
pipe  line  company  in  1954.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  live  with  that  and  to  begin  to 
assess  the  line  when  it  went  into  operation, 
both  sections.  On  January  19,  1958,  the 
section  to  the  lakehead;  and  the  remainder  of 
tlie  line  which  went  into  operation  on  October 
22,  1958.  But  we  were  not  able  to  establish 
the  amount  of  assessment  and  the  amount  of 
a  tax  until  sometime  in  1961.  At  that  time 
it  was  found  that  the  information  furnished 
by  the  company  was  incomplete  and  that 
the  length  of  pipe-line  in  school  section 
areas  in  unorganized  townships  had  not  been 
included.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  col- 
lect the  amount  of  taxes  which  is  owed  by 
tlie  company  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  has  a  point  in  that  by 
this  bill  we  have  eliminated  the  right  of 
appeal.  It  may  be  that  between  now  and 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  this  and 
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it  may  be  that  I  would  present  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  deal  with  that  question. 
But  in  our  negotiations  with  the  company 
there  has  never  been  any  argument  as  to 
the  amount  of  assessment  of  the  pipeline 
and  the  compressor  stations  and  so  on.  We 
are  using  the  same  assessment  manuals  that 
are  used  by  the  municipalities  and,  of 
course,  we  use  the  rate  of  taxation  which 
is  set  in  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act. 

That  one  point  is  the  one  which  I  think 
is  of  importance.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  on  that  and  I  will  review  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  bring  a  further  report  to 
the  House  in  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
add  one  word.  That  is  the  real  issue  that,  I 
think,  faces  us  in  this  bill.  If  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter is  concerned  about  the  reality  of  retro- 
active assessment,  surely  some  sort  of 
incorporation  of  this  bill  with  its  retro- 
active features  into  the  general  principles 
of  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  should  be  done.  There  are 
certain  appeal  procedures  there,  and  so  on, 
and  we  get  away  from  the  arbitrariness  and 
dissipate  most  of  the  criticism  that  we  had 
to  make. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  gather  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  said 
that  the  assessment  manual  of  the  municipal- 
ities has  been  apphed.  Now  my  question 
is:  did  I  hear  rightly  when  he  said  that  this 
was  an  area  of  over  600  miles  of  Crown 
land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct.  This 
line  extends  for  about  600  miles  from  the 
Manitoba  border  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxation 
for  the  year  1962  is  $238,892.68;  and  over  an 
area  of  600  miles,  or  roughly  2,640,000  feet. 
Now  that  divided  into  that  amount  brings  it 
out  at  less  than  10  cents  a  foot.  How  does 
that  compare  with  the  municipal  assessment 
manual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  municipal  assessment  manual  here, 
but  the  hon.  member  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  rate  of  provincial  land  tax  is  much 
less  than  municipal  tax. 

Mr.  Thomas:  But  this  is  a  very  large 
diameter,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  36,  and  the  rate 
for  that  size  pipe  is  set  as  in  the  assessment 
manual. 


Mr.  Thomas:  Is  it  much  higher  than  10 
cents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Of  course,  the  rate  of 
tax  is  not  in  the  assessment  manual,  it  is 
the  rate  of  assessment,  the  valuation.  Then 
the  rate  of  taxation  apphed  is  the  rate  in 
efiFect  in  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  VARIATION  OF  TRUSTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  100,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Variation  of  Trusts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
County  Judges  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  question, 
as  my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  says,  is  "why?"  I  take  it  that  in 
relation  to  section  1  of  the  bill,  that  means 
that  either  judges  may  be  appointed  to  a 
specific  county  or  district  or  under  (b)  they 
may  become— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  discussing 
something  which  would  be  better  discussed 
in  committee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  I  thought  an  intel- 
ligent way  to  approach  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  to  ask  for  clarification  from  the  chief  law 
ofiBcer  of  the  Crown,  first.  However,  if  it 
is  not  proper  to  ask  him  a  question,  I  will 
state  it  categorically. 


I 
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It  seems  to  say  in  section  1  of  the  bill  that 
under  (b)  he  is  empowered  to  appoint  14 
roving  judges.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  I  think 
the  next  good  categorical  statement  to  make 
is  to  wonder  aloud  whether  that  is  a  good 
development  so  far  as  the  judicial  organiza- 
tion of  this  province  is  concerned. 

Coming  from  a  district,  as  I  do,  where 
there  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  flow  of  litiga- 
tion in  the  courts,  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  the  motor  vehicle— there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
criminal  work;  in  addition  to  that  there  are 
multifarious  duties  which  emanate  from  the 
statutes  of  this  province  such  as  The  Assess- 
ment Act,  and  any  number  of  other  myriad 
duties  that  have  been  placed  upon  judges 
over  the  years— so  that  we  find,  sir,  in  that 
district  that  the  work  load  cannot  be  eflBci- 
ently  carried  by  two  judges. 

As  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
will  well  know,  at  least  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  the  practice  has  been  to  send  us 
from  time  to  time,  a  judge  from  another  part 
of  the  province.  The  one  who  has  been 
most  frequently  with  us  of  late  is  the  judge 
of  Rainy  River,  who,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  has  been  in  Sudbury  for  a  period 
of  time— up  to  three  months  at  a  stretch. 

I  would  think  that  a  good,  reasonable  argu- 
ment could  be  put  forward  that,  if  the  work 
load  in  the  Sudbury  judicial  district  is  of  that 
nature,  it  might  be  far  more  efficient  and 
far  more  reasonable  to  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  that,  instead  of  appointing  roving 
judges,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  might  con- 
sider appointing  a  third  judge  to  serve  the 
needs  of  litigants  and  others  who  make  access 
to  the  courts  in  the  district  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

I  suspect— the  suspicion  is  well  founded— 
that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plement to  the  previous  Act  to  amend  The 
County  Judges  Act  inasmuch  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  as  a  result  of  a  report 
prepared  about  three  months  ago  by  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  acted  upon 
in  great  haste,  exceedingly  great  haste,  we 
have  had  with  us  in  this  province— let  it  be 
remembered  by  all  those  who  hear— a 
county  court  system  that  has  existed  for  well- 
nigh  100  years.  But  this  government,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
and  at  the  prompting  of  one  of  his  officials 
who  reports  to  him,  apparently  wants  to  revise 
and  alter,  then  dramatically  amend  the  county 
court  system  in  a  period  of  three  months. 

Albeit,  sir,  there  is  evidence,  such  as  cannot 
be  confuted,  that  he  intends  to  amend  it 
without  making  adequate  inquiry  apparently 


whether  the  amendment  that  he  seeks  to 
make  to  it,  meets  with  general  agreement. 

Now  I  ought  to  go  on  in  fairness  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  promptings  made  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  at  the  last 
committee  meeting,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence),  who  chairs  the  committee  on 
legal  bills,  were  finally  moved  with  great 
reluctance  to  await  their  amendments— await 
the  passage  of  their  bills  until  consultations 
were  had  with  the  county  judges  of  this  prov- 
ince, which  consultation  apparently  will  take 
place  on  Friday  night,  when  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  have  been  invited  to  meet  with  the 
judges  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  judges 
association  to  be  held  here  in  Toronto. 

Now  I  just  want  to  emit  a  word  of  caution. 
As  I  say,  apparently  the  government  is  bent 
on  establishing  this  office  of  chief  judge,  who 
will  in  some  respects  supervise  the  operation 
of  the  county  and  district  court  judicial  system 
in  the  way  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  high 
court  is  empowered  to  do  under  The  Judica- 
ture Act  presently. 

And  then  it  would  seem  that,  after  having 
established  this  plenary  office,  they  intend 
to  put  some  meat  around  the  skeleton  of  the 
office  by  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief 
judge  some  14  roving  judges.  After  all,  in 
the  earlier  Act  there  is  a  provision  which,  we 
understand,  was  only  put  in  that  Act  after 
the  pleas  of  the  judges  were  heard— that  no 
county  or  district  judge  is  required  to  leave 
his  county  without  his  consent 

Now  apparently  there  are  going  to  be  14 
judges  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  judge,  who 
can  be  sent  anywhere. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prune  Minister);  That 
is  not  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  but  that  is  the  result  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  inference  of 
the  hon.  member.  That  is  one  possibility. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  one  possibility  indeed. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  on  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who  inter\'enes— the 
man  who  understands  the  judicial  system  of 
this  province— that  one  of  the  virtues  and  one 
of  the  beauties  of  the  county  and  district  court 
judicial  system  has  been  that  a  man  was 
picked  to  occupy  that  high  judicial  office,  the 
senior  judicial  office  within  the  county.  In 
many  cases  he  was  picked  from  the  very 
county  in  which  he  was  appointed,  to  sit 
there.  One  of  the  great  assets  of  the  system 
was  that  the  man  who  occupied  that  judicial 
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office  knew  the  peculiar  problems,  knew  the 
history  and  the  characteristics  of  the  judicial 
district  in  which  he  sat. 

And  that  is  a  great  virtue  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  to  know  the  character  of  the 
area,  to  know  its  people,  and  to  know  their 
desires,  to  know  the  background  of  legal 
matters  that  come  before  the  court.  There  is 
nothing  that  helps  analysis  and  judgment 
more  than  a  familiarity  with  the  historical 
perspective  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
pecuHar  manifestations  and  problems  that 
attend  deahng  with  these  judicial  things. 

Now  this  is  to  be  changed.  Obviously  it 
is  to  be  changed  if  we  are  to  have  14  roving 
judges  at  the  behest  of  the  chief  judge  who 
is  going  to  sit  in  chambers  in  Toronto.  He 
says  to  one,  you  go  to  Wellington,  you  go  to 
Stormont,  you  go  to  Grenville-Dundas,  you  go 
to  Kenora,  and  so  on,  and  he  sends  them  out 
all  over  the  province.  So  in  effect  our  county 
court  system,  as  a  result  of  this  bill  read  with 
the  other  one,  is  to  change  into  one  whereby 
we  have  itinerant  justices  on  the  plateau  of 
the  high  court  of  justice  and  on  the  plateau  of 
the  county  court  system  also;  just  when  people 
who  considered  these  matters,  people  who 
talk  about  them  and  were  thinking  about 
them,  thought  that  the  development  was  going 
the  other  way. 

Much  has  been  the  stimulus,  much  has 
been  the  talk  within  this  province,  of  doing 
away  with  the  itinerant  system  of  supreme 
court  judges,  and  of  dividing  the  province 
into  judicial  districts  and  putting  a  justice  in 
that  area  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  and  for  it,  much  as  they  do 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  with  the  superior 
court  system  they  have  there.  But  instead 
of  the  progress  which  apparently  was  going 
that  way,  the  clock  has  been  stopped  and  the 
tide  has  been  turned  and  it  is  going  the  other 
way.  We  are  to  have  itinerant  justices  on 
both  levels  of  the  court  structure. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  many 
more  representations  besides,  could  have  been 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  had  been  moved  to  allow  this  bill 
to  go  to  the  committee.  For  some  reason 
known  only  to  himself,  I  do  not  expect  he  is 
of  a  mood  or  in  a  frame  of  mind  today  to  tell 
us  why,  it  is  not  going  to  the  legal  bills 
committee.  It  is  important  that  these  things 
be  said  about  the  situation  with  this  develop- 
ment taking  place.  I  certainly  cannot  say  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  can  support  this  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 


Sopha)  coming  from  the  north  I  would  have 
expected  would  have  had  a  more  progressive 
outlook  than  has  been  evidenced  here.  We 
have  listened  to  about  the  most  reactionary 
Liberal  address  that  has  been  given  in  the 
House  for  a  long  time  and  stemming  almost 
entirely  from  the  shallow  legal  thinking  that  is 
not  due  to  his  inability  to  think  deeply,  but 
rather  to  his  inertia  in  getting  at  the  facts 
before  he  spoke  on  this  occasion. 

The  situation  in  relation  to  this  has  been 
developing  for  a  number  of  years,  before  he 
came  into  this  Legislature.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  we  had  in  this  province  a  horse 
and  buggy  system  in  a  day  when  we  had  got 
past  it. 

There  was  an  occasion  when  the  individual 
judges,  in  individual  counties,  moving  no- 
where outside  of  those  counties,  were  highly 
necessary.  Today  there  is  a  very  different 
situation.  But  the  particular  position  is  not 
interfering  with  any  of  the  rights  of  those 
judges  who  are  appointed  strictly  to  the 
county  or  district  concerned,  but  in  the 
increasing  numbers  of  these  judges  making 
those  additional  ones  available  for  service  in 
a  wider  field. 

There  is  no  judge  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  county  court  or  district  court  bench 
and  who  is  living  today,  who  was  not 
appointed  under  the  provisions  now  in  our 
Act  to  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  rota- 
tion within  the  judicial  districts  into  which 
this  province  is  divided  and  has  been  divided 
for  a  long  time. 

There  are  some  eight  judicial  districts. 
Within  those  districts  there  is  on  our  statute 
book  already  a  rotating  provision  which  could 
be  insisted  upon.  There  has  never  been, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  taking  of  an  arbitrary  stand  in 
relation  to  it.  Rather,  certainly  since  I  have 
been  here,  we  have  endeavoured  to  have  the 
greatest  co-operation  from  the  judges  locally. 
We  have  had  that  co-operation. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  judges  of  the 
northern  areas,  particularly  of  the  Sudbury 
area.  But  let  me  just  illustrate.  Sudbury  is 
in  an  area  there  with  several  other  of  the 
large  areas;  but  right  alongside  of  it,  within 
a  matter  of  miles  of  it,  is  the  county  or  the 
district  of  Manitoulin  where  a  judge  could 
sit  all  through  the  year  and  perhaps  try  two 
or  three  cases  and  have  little  or  no  additional 
work.  Now  there  is  a  very  good  illustration. 
There  are  other  places  throughout  the  prov- 
ince where  judges,  if  they  had  nothing  else 
to  do  and  were  confined  just  to  their  own 
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particular  county  and  district,  would  be  in  a 
similar  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  extreme, 
we  have  situations,  such  as  in  Ottawa  at  the 
present  time,  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
problem  because  of  illness  and  lack  of  judges. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  bill  is  to 
allocate,  as  I  said  on  the  first  reading  of  this 
bill,  two  of  these  new  judges,  when  they  are 
authorized,  to  district  No.  6  which  includes 
Carleton  and  some  of  the  other  counties  in 
that  area  which  are  very  much  in  need  of 
help  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  connection 
with  that,  as  recently  as  an  hour  ago,  I  was 
talking  on  the  long  distance  telephone  with 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  party  opposite  who  is  helping  in  every 
way  he  can  to  assist  in  getting  this  situation 
remedied  and  corrected  in  an  area  where  we 
are  having  problems  of  that  sort. 

York  is  district  No.  8,  a  single  county. 
Because  there  is  a  tremendous  volume  of 
business  here,  it  is  proposed  that  two  of 
these  six  will  in  all  probability  be  allocated 
to  district  No.  8. 

Those  allocated  to  district  No.  6  are  within 
district  No.  6  and  cannot  be  forced  to  go 
outside  district  No.  6  unless  they  are  willing 
to  do  it  on  their  own  account.  Most  of 
these  judges  are  willing,  if  there  is  an  emerg- 
ency, to  cross  those  lines  and  the  same  would 
apply  in  York. 

That  leaves  two  additions  for  other  dis- 
position. At  the  moment  we  have  two  judges 
in  Algoma,  two  in  Sudbury,  one  in  Manitoulin 
and  one  in  Nipissing  and  the  Parry  Sound 
and  Muskoka  judges  are  in  small  districts. 
We  have  a  situation  there  where  tfiere  is  a 
fair  amount  of  interchange. 

The  hon.  member  referred  to  Rainy  River. 
There  again,  if  a  judge  is  sitting  in  Fort 
Frances  and  not  moving  out  of  there  and 
having  just  that  particular  district  to  deal 
with,  he  would  be  in  somewhat  the  same 
position,  not  quite  so,  as  some  of  these  others 
I  have  mentioned  previously.  We  have  a 
judge  there  who  is  very  willing  and  ready 
to  move  out  and  who,  I  think  the  people  who 
come  before  the  courts  would  generally 
agree,  is  a  very  fine  man  for  this  work. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  right  track  and  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
be  modern  and  up  to  the  minute  in  relation 
to  this  particular  problem.  I  am  very  sur- 
prised that  a  young  and,  as  I  expect,  moving- 
forward-in-the-profession  lawyer  such  as 
tlie  hon.  member  of  this  House  would  take 


the  attitude  he  took.  I  really  diink  he  has 
done  it  in  this  case  without  going  into  the 
matter  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  clarify  one  or  two  things.  This 
is  one  of  several  bills  that  is  involved  with 
substantial  change  in  the  administration  of 
justice  here  in  Ontario.  This  particular  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  not  before  the  legal 
bills  committee.  Several  other  related  bills 
were. 

The  question  I  would  have  is:  why  not 
leave  this  bill  until  certain  matters  that  were 
discussed  in  the  legal  bills  committee  are 
clarified  so  that  we  may  all  be  in  a  better 
position  to  affect  our  judgment  in  regard  to 
this  particular  bill?  I  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  making  this 
point  exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  would  let 
me  interrupt  for  a  moment  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  quite  willing  that  we 
advance  it  to  second  reading  today  and 
underi:ake  not  to  have  it  called  here  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  for  further  disposition 
until  there  has  been  enough  time  lapse  to  take 
care  of  certain  things  that  are  proceeding,  as 
indicated,  in  time  for  consideration  of  it 
But  this  is  very  definitely  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment policy  as  to  number  and  as  to  require- 
ments and  is  not  in  the  category  of  bills 
that  are  technical  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  sections  themselves.  There 
is  no  intention  of  sending  it  to  legal  bills, 
but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  undertake  that 
there  will  be  no  haste  in  putting  it  through 
committee  of  the  whole  House  so  that  lots 
of  time  can  be  taken  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  differentiation  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  has  attemped 
to  make.  It  was  a  bill  that  he  had  before  the 
legal  bills  committee  the  other  day  dealing 
with  the  appointment  of  division  court  judges. 
There  has  been  discussion  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  of  judges  for  juvenile  courts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  was  not  talking  about 
the  appointment  of  division  court  judges  at 
all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Notwithstanding  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  the  power  to  ap- 
point, that  is  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  difference? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  We  are  discussing 
this  particular  bill  on  second  reading.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of 
disposition  of  these  bills,  we  are  actually 
voting  for  a  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  mechanics  of  this 
House  as  to  how  we  deal  with  bills.  Why 
should  the  government  send  some  bills  to  a 
committee  and  not  send  other  bills?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  naturally  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  but  this  type  of  action  makes  me 
suspicious.  I  wonder  what  they  do  not  want 
to  come  out  in  committee.  If  they  have 
nothing  to  hide  let  it  come  before  the  legal 
bills  committee. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  I  could  answer  the  question 
in  one  moment.  The  point  of  poHcy  in  this 
bill  is  the  number  of  judges  appointed.  There 
is  no  other  point  of  policy  involved  in  this. 
We  are  going  to  appoint  an  additional  eight 
judges,  or  six,  or  whatever  the  number  is. 
All  these  other  matters  have  been  discussed 
in  committee;  those  bills  have  been  sent 
there,  but  the  only  point  in  this  bill  we  would 
ever  discuss,  that  is  not  already  in  front  of 
the  committee,  is  the  actual  number  of  new 
appointees.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of 
policy  and  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any 
point  to  send  it  to  committee.  It  will  go 
through  committee  of  the  House  here  for 
discussion.  We  have  undertaken  to  hold  it 
back. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
knows  that  I  did  not  call  these  other  bills 
that  are  in  the  committee  stage  now;  I  made 
it  clear  when  I  passed  them  over.  He  said; 
Why  did  you  pass  over  those  bills  the  last 
time  I  was  dealing  with  the  order  paper? 
And  I  said:  Because  I  am  not  going  to  call 
them  until  other  bills,  related  bills,  have 
been  reported  out  of  the  legal  bills  commit- 
tee. Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  permit  us  to  be  criticized  and  the  infer- 
ence thrown  that  we  are  not  giving  hon. 
members  a  complete  opportunity  to  discuss 
any  of  these  matters,  because  we  have  done 
nothing  but  co-operate  in  the  fullest  method 
possible. 

This  particular  bill  is  presently  in  second 
reading,  which  is  a  matter  of  principle.  It 
will  have  to  go  through  this  House  in  the 
committee  stage.  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  has  assured  hon.  members  that 
it  will  not  go  through  the  committee  stage 
until  the  present  bills  before  the  legal  bills 
committee,  are  reported  back  to  this  House; 
surely  the  hon.  member  could  not  ask  for 
anything  more? 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ask 
for  something  more.  Surely  we  are  entitled 
to  inquire  of  the  proper  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  why  it  might  not  be  eight,  why  it 
might  not  be  10,  or  why  it  might  not  be  four? 

Surely  this  is  why  the  legal  bills  committee 
functions  at  all. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  government 
stubbornly  holds  to  this  position— and  in  their 
confusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if 
the  government  has  noticed  this  or  not— but 
we  have  two  bills  on  the  order  paper  that 
bear  exactly  the  same  title.  Bill  No.  62,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act,  and 
the  last  section  of  that  bill  says:  "This  Act 
can  be  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
County  Judges  Act,  1961-1962." 

Strangely  enough  the  last  section  of  this 
bill.  Bill  No.  103,  says  exactly  the  same 
thing.  I  would  think  that  sort  of  thing 
might  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  before  he  brought  this 
bill  in.  This  is  the  second  occasion  on  which 
he  brings  in  two  bills  with  the  same  title 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  clarification— and  the 
help  even— of  his  own  officials,  the  bills  could 
be  properly  identified.  When  they  purport  to 
amend  the  same  Act  they  should  be  united 
into  one. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  98,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Planning  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  this  goes  to  the  municipal  law 
committee  which,  I  understand,  is  meeting 
tomorrow  morning. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  On  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  this  motion  is  considered, 
may  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  affecting 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House? 

We  had  put  on  our  desks-one,  two,  three, 
four— five   notices    of   committees.    Three   of 
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the  committees  are  meeting  at  10:00,  10:30 
and  10:00  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  The 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  in  particular, 
and  I  would  imagine  most  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  have  considerable  diJBS- 
culty  keeping  up  with  the  aflFairs  of  the 
House  and  I  just  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  system  we  have  around  here  when  we 
are  expected  to  be  at  three  meetings  of  com- 
mittees at  substantially  the  same  time.  It  is 
unfair,  and  I  do  not  know  how  hon.  members 
of  the  House  can  be  expected  to  be  in  three 
places  at  the  same  time  and  discuss  three 
matters  that  are  as  important  as  the  matters 
going  to  be  dealt  with  by  these  three  com- 
mittees. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energ>' 
Resources):  We  had  the  lights  out  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie) 
sat  dovni. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  hghts  have  come  on 
over  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario— 
I  know  the  hon.  Minister  knows  to  what  I 
was  referring. 

I  was  talking  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  about  the  problems  of  Hydro.  Along 
those  lines  there  was  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  cover  before  I  pass  this  particular  subject. 
In  release  No.  12  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  news 
releases,  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of 
paragraphs: 

Ontario's  electrical  utilities  are  not 
spending  enough  time  and  directing  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  their  power  rates 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Addressing  delegates  attending  the  53rd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Electrical  Utilities  this  morning,  J.  M. 
Hambly,  Ontario  Hydro's  general  manager, 
said  the  most  recent  figures  show  that  on 
the  average  the  kilowatt  hour  of  electric 
energy  costs  an  Ontario  householder  only 
1.34  cents,  compared  with  2.5  cents  in 
the  United  States. 

This  is  a  very  good  comparison  and  a  very 
excellent  statement.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  worry  about  is  this,  that  as  far  as  com- 
petitiveness is  concerned  we  do  not  worry 
about  the  United  States  as  far  as  hydro  rates 
are  concerned;  what  we  worry  about  are  the 
rates  that  are  in  force  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
These  are  the  two  provinces  where  any  com- 
petitive industry,  primary  industry,  will  locate, 
if  the  hydro  rates  of  Ontario  are  raised.  Are 
these  rates  which  we  have  in  Ontario,  going 
to  be  increased  or  not?  The  indications  are 
right  along  the  line  that  they  are,  and  I  do 


not  believe  even  today  that  Ontario  can 
compete  with  Manitoba  or  Quebec  and  I  am 
certainly  almost  positive  that  in  the  future 
this  will  not  be  the  case. 

I  have  only  one  more  comment  to  make 
before  I  sit  down  and  that  is  this.  In  the 
search  among  the  seven  candidates  for 
leader  last  fall,  the  final  choice  of  the 
Conservative  Party  fell  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts).  This  would 
indicate  that  the  delegates  representing  the 
grass  roots  of  the  party  would  like  to  have 
all  forms  of  provincial  spending  continued 
at  the  present  rate  or  increased,  if  possible. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  is  still  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  will  have  great  diflB- 
culty  in  restraining  the  expenditures  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  If  he  does  so,  he 
will  be  disregarding  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
those  who  put  him  in  power. 

Therefore,  we  find  him  in  his  recent  radio 
broadcast  pointing  out  to  municipalities  that 
they  must  be  careful  with  their  expenditures 
and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  government 
participation. 

You  will  note  in  this  caution  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  curtailment  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  The  Department  of  Education.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Conservative  Party  are  so  Weighted 
down  with  promised  commitments  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  government  to  revert  to 
an  economical  disposition  of  the  provincial 
revenues. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  who  is  our  financial 
critic,  if  government  spending  is  continued 
at  its  present  rate,  the  burden  placed  on  the 
taxpayers  will  be  impossible  to  bear.  The 
government  is  now  in  the  untenable  position 
of  either  having  to  recommend  a  halt  to 
spending  or  lose  face  with  its  supporters  who 
are  receiving,  through  these  votes,  favours 
which  have  forced  deficit  spending  and  a 
billion-dollar  budget. 

This  burden  on  a  struggling  economy  is 
almost  too  much  for  the  province  to  bear. 
So  far,  we  have  had  only  vague  solutions 
to  these  pressing  problems.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  government  to  show  leadership  instead 
of   platitudinous   works. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Sutton  (York-Scarborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  budget 
debate,  I  wish  first  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  your  eflForts  to  maintain  dignity  and 
decorum  in  this  House.  Yours  is  a  very 
difficult  task  and  I  want  you  to  know,  sir, 
that  I  think  you  are  doing  a  terrific  job. 
I  submit  with   respect,   sir,   that  there  is  a 
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very  small  amount  of  unparliamentary  conduct 
still  being  tolerated. 

In  connection  with  the  budget  statement, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  hstened  most  carefully 
when  it  was  given  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and  that  I  have  since 
read  it  over  a  number  of  times.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  best  budget  that  has  been 
presented  since  my  election  in  1955.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in 
an  all-time  high  budget  of  $1,126  million, 
the  proposed  expenditure  of  $330  miUion  or 
almost  one-third,  will  go  to  education. 

We  in  Ontario  are  committed  to  universal, 
free  and  compulsory  education  for  all  children 
from  six  to  16  years  of  age.  At  present,  tliese 
students  total  approximately  1.5  million. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
largest  spending  department  is  that  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  should  go  further  and  stress  the  fact  that 
three  departments— Education  $330  million; 
Health,  $144  million;  and  Welfare,  $61 
million— will  spend  a  total  of  $535  million  and 
account  for  almost  one-half  of  tlie  total 
budget. 

Assistance  to  municipahties  will  be  $454 
million  or,  in  other  words,  approximately  45 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue. 

Despite  Opposition  ejfforts  to  belittle  this 
budget,  I  am  positive  that  they  would  not 
want  one  dollar  cut  from  any  of  these 
expenditures. 

A  large  spending  programme  on  the  part 
of  the  government  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  is  a  good  thing.  It  will  promote 
economic  growth,  and  reduce  unemployment. 
Most  economists  agree  with  John  Maynard 
Keynes  that,  in  times  of  depression,  a  govern- 
ment should  do  deficit  financing,  thus  adding 
to  their  debt,  whereas  in  good  times,  with 
high  revenues,  it  should  make  large  debt 
reductions. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  tlie  House  that 
we  have  passed  through  a  very  serious 
depression  during  the  last  two  years.  In- 
suflBcient  economic  growth  resulted  in  rising 
unemployment.  Prospective  disruption  of 
historic  channels  of  trade  has  given  rise  to 
great  concern.  The  emergence  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  future  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  trading  arrangements 
have  posed  new  problems.  Government, 
business  and  labour  have  to  co-operate  closely 
for  the  common  good. 

The  federal  government  is  doing  deliberate 
deficit  financing.  Donald  Fleming  has  taken 
over  the  policies  of  the  Bank  of  Canada. 
He  has  made  money  cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful and,  with  the  use  of  the  exchange  stabili- 


zation fund,  has  devalued  the  Canadian  dollar. 
This  has  increased  exports,  decreased  imports 
and  produced  a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 
These  are  short-term  stimulants,  perhaps,  but 
their  use  has  brought  about  tlie  return  of 
confidence  to  management  of  general  business. 

The  business  cycle  is  very  definitely  in  an 
upward  spiral.  All  major  indices  show  that 
a  broad  advance  is  underway,  and  the  em- 
ployment situation  is  showing  marked  im- 
provement. 

Tlie  disappearance  of  the  premium  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  has  provided  relief  to  both 
exporters  and  secondary  industries.  Canadians 
are  now  working  vigorously  through  aggres- 
sive salesmanship  to  meet  the  challenge  in 
world  markets.  In  considering  the  problems 
of  external  trade,  we  know  that,  to  have 
prosperity  in  Canada  we  must  export  30  per 
cent  of  our  production.  In  the  United  States, 
no  such  problem  exists  because  their  people, 
185  miUion  of  them,  consume  at  home  90  per 
cent  of  all  they  produce,  and  only  10  per  cent 
has  to  be  exported. 

There  are  now  two  extremely  powerful 
economic  blocs  in  the  world:  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  Canada 
need  to  be  discouraged  or  apprehensive.  It 
is  true  we  do  not  know  what  the  future 
may  be,  regarding  British  Commonwealth 
preferential  trade,  but  we  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  the  first  and  most  successful 
common  market— the  USA  itself.  We  are 
now  their  best  customer  and  they  are  our 
best  customer.  The  United  States  has  con- 
trol of  95  per  cent  of  our  automobile 
industry;  85  per  cent  of  our  oil  and  petro- 
chemical industry  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
all  our  general  manufacturing  industry. 
Added  to  this,  to  protect  themselves,  they 
have  pretty  well  taken  over  our  protection 
in  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

There  have  always  been  pockets  of  pub- 
lic opinion  across  Canada  opposing  Confed- 
eration. There  are  those  in  the  Maritimes 
who  feel  that  possibly  they  would  be  better 
off  if  they  were  allowed  to  trade  with  the 
New  England  states  on  a  free  trade  basis. 
We  have  our  separatists  in  Quebec  who 
feel  that,  possibly,  they  should  be  a  French- 
Canadian  nation.  We  have  people  in  the 
prairie  provinces  who  sell  their  wheat  on 
the  world  market  at  world  prices  and  who 
would  like  to  purchase  their  machinery, 
probably,  in  the  central  states  of  the  United 
States  at  reduced  prices.  We  have  those  in 
British  Columbia  who  have  always  opposed 
Confederation.  It  took  $25  million  and  a  land 
grant   of   25   miUion   acres   to   the   CPR   to 
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bring    British    Columbia    into    Confederation 
in  the  first  place. 

My  point  in  mentioning  these  things  is 
simply  this,  that  our  centennial  celebration 
of  Confederation  comes  up  in  five  years. 
From  now  until  then  some  of  these  ideas 
will  probably  crystallize  in  the  light  of 
changing  world  conditions.  I  would  think, 
that  if  the  United  Kingdom  joined  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  eventually 
became  part  of  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
there  would  be  a  radical  change  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, and  that  we  in  Canada  might  have  to 
seek  closer  associations  with  the  United  States. 

Now  just  a  word  about  taxes:  Our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  been  ad- 
vocating for  some  time  the  need  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  federal,  provincial  and  munici- 
pal governments.  This  is  an  urgent  matter, 
in  my  opinon,  as  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  already  applies  to  both  corporation 
and  personal  income  taxes. 

All  corporations  and  the  many  individuals 
who  find  themselves  in  the  50-per-cent-and- 
iip  bracket  are  now  unwilling  workers  for 
the  government  six  months  of  the  year. 
Initiative  is  therefore  destroyed.  One  has 
to  consider  very  carefully  every  business 
venture  one  enters  into  because,  if  you  take 
a  loss,  it  is  your  own;  but  should  you  be 
fortunate  enough  to  make  a  profit,  the  in- 
come tax  collector  is  standing  right  beside 
you  to  grab  half  of  it.  Many  good  business 
ventures  are  therefore  abandoned  as  not 
worth  the  time,  the  energy  and  the  risk 
involved. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  budget 
statement  and  say  a  word  about  the  cautious 
and  conservative  features  of  this  interesting 
document.  It  promises  to  retire  all  debt 
incurred  prior  to  1943  when  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives  came  to  power.  This  debt 
is  to  be  retired  over  the  next  35  years. 
The  amount  of  $758  million  added  to  the 
provincial  net  debt  since  1943  is  to  be  paid 
off  over  the  next  30  years. 

In  all  new  borrowing  the  debentures 
issued  will  contain  sinking  fund  provisions 
for  retirement  in  full  of  each  issue  over  a 
30-year  period. 

We  always  hear  from  the  Opposition 
great  criticism  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment can  always  show  surpluses  on  ordinary 
account  but  have  deficits  on  capital  account 
which  necessitates  borrowing  from  the  pub- 
lic and  adding  to  the  provincial  debt.  The 
budget  points  out  tliat  $2  billion  was  spent 


on  capital  outlays  since  1945-that  $1,242 
million  of  this  amount  came  out  of  ordinary 
revenues  and  that  $758  million  was  added 
to  the  debt  by  way  of  bonds  issued  and  sold 
to  the  public. 

Now  I  ask  the  hon.  Opposition  members 
if  they  do  not  think  the  assets  acquired  by 
this  expenditure  of  $2  billion  are  not  today 
worth  much  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
increase  to  the  net  debt.  We  have  the  fin- 
est system  of  roads  in  the  world  to  show 
for  part  of  these  expenditiu-es. 

Take  the  land  acquired  for  the  rights- 
of-way  for  highways;  Highway  No.  401  for 
instance.  It  cost  the  government  $1,000 
per  acre  when  the  right-of-way  was  pur- 
chased through  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke. 
Some  of  this  land  today  is  worth  easily 
$12,000  and  $14,000  an  acre.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  all  of  these  assets 
acquired  by  the  expenditure  of  this  $2  billion 
were  conservatively  appraised  today,  that  this 
valuation  would  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
added  to  the  debt. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
has  stressed  the  manageability  of  the  pro- 
vincial debt,  pointing  out  that  it  amounts  to 
10  per  cent  of  today's  total  personal  income. 
Whereas  the  $442  million  of  debt  in  1943 
was  14  per  cent  of  the  personal  income. 
Also  it  would  take  1.25  times  today's  rev- 
enue of  over  $900  million  to  liquidate  our 
entire  debt  as  against  3.5  times  the  revenue 
18  years  ago  to  repay  the  debt  as  at  that 
time. 

I  would  like  to  show  the  manageability  of 
our  net  debt  by  suggesting  the  sale  of  only 
one  of  our  earning  assets  to  wipe  out  the 
entire  net  debt.  This,  I  assure  you,  is  purely 
hypothetical  because  this  asset  is  very  defin- 
itely not  for  sale.  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  revenues  from  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  are  now  running  at 
approximately  $85  million  per  annum. 

If,  for  some  reason,  the  government  de- 
cided it  should  not  be  in  the  liquor  business 
and  decided  to  sell  this  asset  I  wonder  what 
they  would  receive  for  it,  what  it  would 
bring  on  the  market?  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  a  group  of  prominent  industrialists,  in- 
cluding brewery  interests,  might  pay  at  the 
rate  of  15-20  or  25  times  earnings  or,  in 
otlier  words,  the  same  rate  as  many  of  our 
blue  chip  stocks  now  listed  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange? 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  one  pro- 
\'incial  asset  might,  therefore,  produce  suflBci- 
ent  monies  to  pay  off  most  of  the  provincial 
net  debt.    This  would  mean  that  tremendous 
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sums  now  required  for  interest  on  the  debt 
and  sinking  fund  payments— almost  $100 
million  per  annum,  could  then  be  diverted  to 
other  essential  public  services. 

The  new  purchaser  of  the  hquor  business 
would  be  subject  to  income  tax  and  this 
new  owner  could  still  be  subject  to  rigid 
control.  The  government  would  escape  the 
criticism  of  engaging  in  the  liquor  business 
and  the  charges  of  political  patronage  being 
hurled  at  the  Ontario  Liquor  Control  Board. 
I  just  wanted  to  show  the  hon.  members 
opposite  how  manageable  that  debt  really 
is. 

I  feel  very  strongly  it  is  not  the  function 
of  government  to  be  engaged  in  business. 
For  this  reason  I  would  like  also  to  see  the 
Ontario  savings  bank  put  up  for  sale  and  the 
proceeds  applied  against  the  debt  as  well. 
I  said  this  last  year  and  I  say  it  again,  because 
I  beheve  it. 

I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the  budget 
statements  that  appeal  to  me  very  much.  In 
connection  with  municipal  assistance  of  $454 
million,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  said:  "It  is  hoped  that  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  school  boards  recognize  these 
transfers  are  made  only  at  considerable  sacri- 
fice to  the  province  and  that  economies  must 
be  made  on  the  part  of  all  municipalities." 

Further  on  he  states:  "Judicious  use  of  our 
credit  is  consistent  with  sound  finance,  but 
excessive  borrowing  may  compound  our  prob- 
lems. We  should  not  ignore  the  warning 
lights  that  are  now  appearing." 

The  growth  theory  of  fiscal  policy  is  that 
once  the  economy  is  moving  ahead,  swelling 
revenues  will  absorb  normal  increases  in 
expenditures  and  even  wipe  out  deficits  with- 
out an  increase  in  taxes.  In  this  connection 
the  budget  statement  said:  "From  now  on 
the  aim  should  be  to  obtain  all  revenues  re- 
quired for  increased  services  from  the  normal 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  economy  and 
to  keep  our  structure  of  taxation  as  it  is 
today— one  of  the  lowest  in  Canada." 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  also  says: 
"In  the  light  of  large  grants  to  municipalities 
and  educational  authorities  very  close  exami- 
nation and  reassessment  of  all  expenditures 
should  be  made."  He  advises  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  scale  of  priorities  and  the  exercise 
of  maximum  economy. 

We  must  keep  things  in  balance  he  says, 
We  must  keep  things  in  accordance  with 
good  judgment  and  good  sense  and  obtain 
the  maximum  value  out  of  every  dollar  of 
expense.  He  emphasizes,  "We,  in  the  pro- 
vincial  government   will   make   every   efiFort 


to  economize.  We  ask  the  municipahties 
and  the  school  boards  to  scrutinize  their 
spending  and  enforce  economy  at  every 
turn." 

That  is  the  kind  of  Provincial  Treasurer  I 
hke  and  I  am  certain  every  hon.  member  of 
both  sides  of  this  House  agrees  with  these 
statements. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  few  days  prior  to  February  20,  which 
was  the  day  I  took  my  seat  and  certainly 
during  the  intervening  time,  I  have  received 
a  tremendous  amount  of  assistance  from 
many  of  the  hon.  members  in  this  House 
and  to  them  and  to  you,  sir,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  every  hon.  mem- 
ber, no  matter  how  long  he  mi^t  have  been 
here,  can  recall  very  vividly  the  first  day 
that  he  took  his  seat  in  this  Chamber.  But 
none  of  them  enjoyed  the  distinction  pos- 
sessed by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Gibson),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  and  myself;  namely  having 
entered  this  Chamber  on  the  same  day  that 
Colonel  Glenn  successfully  orbited  the  earth. 

I  think  at  this  juncture  it  is  worth  noting 
tliat  when  the  same  Colonel  Glenn  was 
addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  said  we  are  just  probing 
the  surface  of  the  greatest  advancement  of 
man's  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  that 
has  ever  been  made.  It  is  hard  to  even 
envision  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  in  so 
many  fields  and  as  for  the  worries  on  the 
question  of  cost,  Colonel  Glenn  said  that 
even  at  this  stage  of  development  space 
flights  indicate  a  much  broader  impact  than 
even  electricity.  So  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  spite  of  what  I  hear  and  read  every  day 
of  the  dire  predictions  for  the  future  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  I  for  one 
want  to  assert  my  complete  confidence  in 
the  future  prospects  not  only  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  in  particular  of  this 
great  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  I  take  this  view  not  because  I  have 
any  great  understandnig  of  economics  or 
politics,  but  based  entirely  upon  my  experi- 
ence with  human  nature  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  merchant.  I  can  see  quite  a  few  of 
the  hon.  members  looking  at  me  somewhat 
quizzically,  but  let  me  just  point  out  that 
for  five  and  a  half  years  I  served  in  the 
infantry  with  the  Canadian  army  overseas. 
I  know  many  of  the  hon.  members  did  the 
same  thing,  so  they  know  too,  to  what  I 
refer. 
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Since  the  war  I  have  at  various  times 
"been  designated  as  a  salesman  or  an  adver- 
tising manager  or  a  sales  manager,  but  I 
think  all  these  terms  should  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  term  merchant.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
merchant  is  one  of  the  key  men  of  our 
civilization.  Why?  Because  he  not  only 
satisfies  the  needs  of  the  community,  he 
must  gauge  them  and  from  all  the  myriad 
of  things  that  the  manufacturer  ofiFers,  the 
merchant  must,  out  of  his  experience,  day 
hy  day,  convey  the  requirements  that  the 
pubhc  demand.  He  must  employ  his  arts 
and  talents  to  convey  to  the  public  the 
tetter  and  the  newer.  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  this  is  no  easy  task. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  merchant  has 
his  finger  on  the  public  pulse  as  perhaps 
no  other  servant  of  our  community  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  back  for  just 
a  moment  and  put  on  the  record  of  this 
House  a  few  of  the  remarks  that  I  made 
during  the  course  of  the  recent  by-election. 
On  every  occasion  that  I  spoke  I  confined 
my  remarks  to  the  questions  of  education, 
health  and  welfare.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  quite  obvious.  As  a  father  with  three 
children  age  seven,  nine  and  11,  it  is  only 
natural  that  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
whole  scope  of  education. 

As  I  went  from  meeting  to  meeting  ex- 
plaining what  has  now  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Robarts'  plan  for  education,  which 
will  be  adopted  either  in  its  entirety  or  in 
part  by  most  secondary  schools  this  fall, 
•everywhere  I  found  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  this  plan.  Even  those  friends  of  mine 
who  do  not  share  the  same  pohtical  beliefs 
as  I  do,  admitted  that  this  plan  is  vitally 
needed. 

Indeed,  sir,  when  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  announced  to  this 
House  that  the  estimated  expenditure  on 
education  would  jump  from  $268.9  million 
to  $329.8  million,  I  for  one  endorsed  this 
most  sincerely  because  I  am  convinced  that 
in  this  day  and  age  of  tremendous  scienti- 
fic advancements  on  every  front,  it  is  most 
•essential  that  every  child,  regardless  of  his 
race,  creed,  colour  or  financial  status,  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  receiving  an  edu- 
cation to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  or  her 
ability. 

In  this  connection  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  budget,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
that  in  the  current  fiscal  year  now  ending 
more  than  5,200  students  received  bursaries 
and  scholarships  worth  nearly  $1.45  million; 
and  further  over  $1.75  million  has  been  lent 


to  more  than  4,000  students  during  this  past 
year. 

In  the  few  weeks  that  I  have  been  in  this 
House,  I  have  heard  many  references  made 
to  the  European  Common  Market.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  in  1945,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  most  of  these  countries  that 
now  make  up  this  group  and  we  all  know 
that  most  of  these  areas  were  completely 
ruined  during  the  war.  I  saw  it  all  at  first 
hand. 

Now,  17  years  later,  having  worked  incred- 
ibly hard,  these  people  in  France,  Western 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg have  pulled  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps  and  they  form  a  super  state  that  is 
bursting  with  pride  and  prosperity. 

We  on  all  sides  of  this  House  are  aware 
of  this  tremendous  challenge,  but  I  respect- 
fully submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  challenge 
will  be  met  and  part  of  the  answer  in  meet- 
ing this  will  be  found  in  the  proper  education 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  prov- 
ince. This  government,  through  its  new 
educational  policies,  is  setting  the  stage  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  just  a  moment  that  we  have  on 
one  hand  at  all  times  of  the  year  a  certain 
percentage  of  people  who  are  unemployed. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  industry  search- 
ing everywhere  crying  for  people  who  possess 
certain  basic  skills.  Then  to  further  aggra- 
vate the  situation  we  have  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  semi-  or  wholly-skilled  people 
continuously  being  lured  from  job  to  job  in 
search  of  higher  pay. 

In  my  opinon,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment tlirough  its  new  policies  is  on  the  right 
track  and  will  help  to  cure  many  of  these 
evils,  the  most  important  of  which,  of  course, 
is  unemployment.  Before  leaving  this  vital 
subject  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  March  1,  and  I  quote: 

Canadian  Big  Business  Shells 
Out  To  Help  Education 

Business  is  kicking  in  much  more  cash 
to  help  higher  education.  This  shell-out 
trend  has  been  visible  for  about  three 
years,  say  educators.  Until  recently  they 
have  been  critical  of  lack  of  business  sup- 
port. 

This  week  Imperial  Oil— already  one  of 
the  biggest  corporate  contributors— gave  it 
another  push.  The  company  announced 
that  children  and  wards  of  its  12,000  em- 
ployees will  be  eligible  for  help  as  they 
reach  the  higher  education  age. 

If  they  average  70  per  cent  or  more  in 
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their  high  school  final  exams.  Imperial 
will  pay  tuition  and  other  compulsory 
fees  for  up  to  fours  years  in  university. 

This  could  cost  $80,000  or  more  a  year. 
It  is  estimated  200  students  may  be  getting 
help  after  four  years. 

This  plan  replaces  a  scholarship  scheme 
which  this  year  cost  $26,600. 

An  Imperial  spokesman  said  tlie  new 
set-up  probably  is  unique  and  will  give 
wider  encouragement  to  higher  education 
than  the  more  selective  scholarships. 

Another  recent  development:  Ford  of 
Canada  said  it  would  match  dollar-for- 
dollar  all  employee  contributions  to  Cana- 
dian colleges,  universities  and  secondary 
schools. 

Other  leading  supporters  of  education 
include  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Inter- 
national Nickel,  Steel  Co.,  Canadian  Indus- 
tries, Shell  of  Canada,  Union  Carbide,  Bank 
of  Montreal,  Dupont  of  Canada,  Northern 
Electric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  these 
companies  for  recognizing  that  industry  too 
has  a  responsibility  to  education  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  many  more 
companies  would  follow  this  example. 

Turning  now  for  just  a  moment  to  the 
other  subject  I  dwelt  on  during  the  recent 
by-election,  namely  health.  In  this  entire 
field,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Possibly  I  am  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  average  person  because  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  board  of  the  Toronto 
East  General  Hospital  for  some  nine  or  10 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  witnessed 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  hospital  construction 
and  advancements  in  every  sphere.  Without 
the  subsidies  that  this  government  has  made 
by  way  of  grants,  this  phenomenal  growth 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Right  here 
I  want  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  put  on  the 
record  my  tribute  to  that  small  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  who  are  the  trustees 
of  our  hospitals  all  over  this  province.  They 
perform  this  duty  for  their  community  with- 
out thought  of  financial  gain. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  throughout  this 
province  appreciate  and  know  how  the 
Ontario  hospital  care  and  insurance  plan  has 
relieved  them  of  the  threat  of  financial  ruin 
that  might  have  been  caused  by  a  lengthy 
illness,  and  they  are  particularly  pleased  that 
the  present  premiums  of  $2.10  for  a  single 
person  and  $4.20  for  the  family  unit  have 
been  frozen  at  these  rates  for  the  next  two 
years.  When  we  learn  that  in  last  week's 
budget  statement  the  appropriation  for  this 


is  going  to  be  $57.5  million  from  general 
revenue  to  meet  this  situation  ($7.5  million 
more  than  last  year),  I  am  sure  that  even  the 
hon.  members  on  my  right  are  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  this  measure,  because  we  all 
know  that  if  we  did  not  have  this  $57.5 
million  from  general  revenue,  the  ordinary 
citizen  would  have  to  pay  considerably  more 
for  his  hospital  care  than  the  present  low 
rates. 

Further,  when  throughout  this  by-election 
I  was  questioned  many  times  each  day  about 
the  sales  tax,  and  I  explained  that  this  tax 
was  necessary  to  pay  for  hospitalization  and 
education,  the  majority  of  people  accepted 
this  and  they  were  satisfied. 

In  my  opinion,  a  very  worthwhile  step  was 
taken  when  it  was  announced  in  the  budget 
that  Ontario  hospital  care  insurance 
patients  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  for  out- 
patient services.  I  heartily  commend  the 
government,  because  I  know  from  personal 
experience  of  many  instances  that  were  only 
out-patient  cases  managing  to  get  into  hos- 
pital and  use  up  bed  space  that  was  desper- 
ately needed  for  more  serious  cases.  So  I  am 
convinced  that  the  estimated  cost  of  approxi- 
7iiately  $1.5  million  for  this  extra  service  will 
be  money  very  wisely  spent. 

Turning  now  to  another  subject,  one  very 
interesting  aspect  came  up  many  times  when 
I  was  knocking  on  doors  during  this  recent 
by-election.  In  most  cases  I  am  referring 
to  the  30  per  cent  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  north  end  of  my  riding,  who  are  mostly 
new  Canadians.  Among  the  matters  that 
they  discussed  with  me,  one  often  mentioned 
was  the  lack  of  things  of  a  cultural  nature 
in  Ontario.  There  was  the  Welshman  who 
told  me  all  about  the  great  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
—and  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lived  in 
Wales  in  1947-1948  and  know  first-hand  of 
the  success  of  this  festival  and  the  large 
amount  of  tourist  dollars  that  this  brought  to 
Wales. 

There  was  the  Italian  who  spoke  of  the 
opera  he  missed,  and  Germans  and  Dutch- 
men who  told  me  of  festivals  they  had  in 
their  countries.  They  asked:  Why  does  our 
government  not  sponsor  things  of  this  nature? 
I  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  Canada  Council 
of  culture  doing  a  great  deal  here,  but  on 
reflection  it  seems  to  me  that  this  province 
should  do  more  and  should  tie  in  more  with 
the  federal  government. 

There  may  well  be  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  is  being  done  in 
the  province.  It  strikes  me  that  from  a  meld- 
ing of  the  cultures  of  our  host  of  new 
Canadians,  an  enriched  Canadian  culture  can 
and  well  may  emerge. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  great  riding  of  Beaches 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  It  was 
over  50  years  ago  that  many  people  in 
Toronto  realized  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  Beach  district.  At  that  time  many  Toronto 
downtown  residents  built  cottages  close  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  my  riding.  In  fact,  many  of  the  finer 
older  churches  in  the  east  end  were  first 
erected  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  summer 
population.  As  the  years  went  by  and  facili- 
ties improved,  more  and  more  summer  resi- 
dents began  living  in  the  Beach  district  all 
year  round.  Today  this  riding  is  an  even 
more  beautiful  area  with  its  tree-lined  streets, 
extensive  boardwalk  and  beautiful  beach  that 
extends  from  beyond  Woodbine  Avenue 
right  through  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
riding. 

In  the  centre  of  this  area  is  Kew  Gardens, 
one  of  the  better  parks  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the  renowned 
Balmy  Beach  Canoe  Club,  from  which 
premises  have  been  developed  some  of  this 
country's  finest  paddlers  and  oarsmen,  and 
year  after  year  this  club  acquits  itself  nobly 
at  aquatic  meets  all  over  North  America. 

In  the  middle  of  the  riding  is  located  one 
of  Toronto's  finest  secondary  schools,  Malvern 
Collegiate.  From  this  school  have  come  such 
great  sports  figures  at  Ted  Reeve,  Alex  Ponton, 
Ab  Box,  Red  Moore  and  many,  many  more. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself,  being  a  former  football  player  of 
some  considerable  note,  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  many  of  the  championships 
won  by  his  university  and  mine— namely,  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario— were  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  outstanding  ability  of  so 
many  football  players  who  came  from  Malvern 
Collegiate.  This  tradition  goes  on  today.  We 
have  Bruce  Kidd,  who  graduated  last  year 
from  Malvern  Collegiate,  smashing  world 
records  in  track  and  field.  I  must  not  neglect 
to  mention  the  famous  Balmy  Beach  football 
team  that  came  from  this  area  not  too  many 
years  ago  and  went  right  through  to  win  the 
jFamous  Grey  Cup,  quite  an  amazing  feat 
for  a  small  community  when  one  stops  to 
reflect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  preamble  is  intentional 
and  here  is  my  point.  None  of  these  things 
would  have  been  possible  if  it  were  not  for 
a  dedicated  coach  behind  the  scenes.  But 
today  in  this  era  of  higher  costs  and  tougher 
competition,  these  coaches  need  more  assist- 
ance and  guidance.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  recent 
budget  statement,  "Among  the  functions  to 
be  carried  out  in  association  with  our  educa- 


tional system  is  a  programme  of  physical 
fitness  aimed  at  improving  the  general  vigour 
and  health  of  our  young  men  and  women.  We 
have  appropriated  $100,000  in  1962-1963  for 
this  programme.  This  will  supplement  the 
national  physical  fitness  scheme  which  is 
now  under  way." 

I  commend  the  government  for  this  policy, 
but  I  also  would  like  to  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  pohcy  committee  at  the  recent  Ontario 
convention  in  October  last  year,  under  the 
heading  "Physical  Fitness,"  which  was  drawn 
up  by  such  well-qualified  athletic  and  physical 
education  leaders  as  Syl  Apps,  John  Metras, 
Fred  Foote,  Lloyd  Percival,  Gus  Ryder,  Joe 
Kroll  and  many  more  eminent  people  in  this 
field.  I  am  going  to  quote  and  put  on  the 
record  of  this  House  their  recommendations. 
I  quote  as  follows: 

1.  The  physical  fitness  of  a  nation  is  as 
essential  to  its  progress  and  development 
as  is  education  and  the  other  factors  which 
make  a  people  active,  energetic  and  quali- 
fied. 

2.  This  convention  commends  the  federal 
government  for  the  allocation  of  $5  million 
for  the  purposes  of  encouraging,  promoting 
and  developing  physical  fitness  and  amateur 
sport  in  Canada  in  co-operation  with  the 
provinces. 

3.  This  convention  recommends  that  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Government  of 
Ontario  should  take  advantage  of  such  aid 
as  may  be  made  available  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  provision  of  physical 
fitness  programmes,  including  research; 
greater  assistance  to  Canadian  amateur 
teams  participating  in  sports  meets  at  home 
and  abroad;  the  expansion  of  facilities  and 
services  to  train  coaches  and  instructors; 
granting  of  fitting  recognition  for  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  amateur  sport  and 
physical  fitness;  the  provision  of  bursaries 
and  fellowships  for  those  who  enter  edu- 
cational institutions  which  provide  accept- 
able courses  of  physical  and  health 
education  and  recreation;  and  assistance 
to  other  organizations  contributing  to  the 
objectives  of  these  programmes. 

4.  Whereas  so  many  departments  in  the 
provincial  government  would  otherwise  be 
involved  in  the  physical  fitness  programme, 
this  convention  recommends  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  immediately  appointing  a 
special  committee  within  the  govenmient  to 
inaugurate  and  co-ordinate  a  comprehen- 
sive physical  fitness  programme  for  all,  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  federal 
government  proposals  and  to  implement 
and  augment  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 
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5.  And  to  this  end  this  convention  goes 
on  record  as  urging  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  establish  a  physical  fitness 
branch  and  that  this  branch  be  given  the 
responsibility  to  organize  and  establish 
broadly  based  fitness  programmes  applic- 
able to  all  our  people.  In  such  pro- 
grammes the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
local  community  should  be  emphasized, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  use  should  be  made  of 
all  means  and  facilities  available. 

6.  This  convention  recommends  that  an 
advisory  council  be  set  up  consisting  of 
experienced  leaders  in  the  fields  of  physical 
fitness  and  recreation  from  representative 
areas  of  the  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  com- 
mend the  government  for  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  field  of  physical  fitness  and  their 
programme  to  date  has  my  complete  endorse- 
ment. But  it  is  my  recommendation  that  this 
whole  field  of  endeavour  should  be  enlarged 
and  expanded  along  the  lines,  as  set  out  in 
this  resolution.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  hon.  federal  Health  Minister,  J.  Waldo 
Monteith,  speaking  in  Ottawa  on  March  18th, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  $5  million  fund's 
basic  object  is  to  improve  the  fitness  of  all 
our  people,  rather  than  create  a  select  core 
of  super  athletes.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  by  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  all  to  participate  in  a  fitness 
programme  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lay 
the  ground  work  from  which  would  come 
more  and  more  people  capable  of  going  on 
to  be  champions  and,  in  turn,  winning  re- 
nown for  Canada. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  at  the  outset  like  to  extend  to  you, 
sir,  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  co-operation 
and  help.  Having  known  you  for  the  past 
14  years,  and  having  served  on  many  select 
committees  with  you,  I  think  you  will  agree 
our  association  has  developed  into  a  very 
genuine  and  sincere  friendship.  I  want  also 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  our  newly- 
elected  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  and 
those  hon.  members  newly  elected  to  the 
Cabinet.  I  can  asure  you,  su:,  that  all  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  will  watch  their 
progress  with  very  great  interest.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  ex-Prime 
Minister,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr. 
Frost).  Personally,  I  regret  that  he  has  re- 
signed, although  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
tiine  for  a  change.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  there  are  few  persons  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  have  a  greater  knowledge 


of  provincial  affairs  than  the  hon.  member  for 
Victoria,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  great  ability 
will  be  usefully  employed  in  some  other 
capacity.  I  well  remember,  in  the  corridor 
last  December,  when  speaking  to  him,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  now  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  but  reading  the  accounts  in 
the  paper  of  the  various  directorates  that  he 
has  been  appointed  to,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
he  will  be  fully  employed  for  some  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provincial  budget, 
presented  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  the  other  week,  includes  this 
statement:  There  will  be  no  new  tax  in- 
creases. 

He  forecasts  a  surplus  for  this  fiscal  year 
of  $432,000  and  $374,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March,  1963.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,, 
at  first  glance  one  would  conclude  the  Con- 
servative administration  is  keeping  within  its 
budgetary  forecast,  but  the  real  picture  of 
this  administration  is  indicated  when  we 
consider  the  increase  in  the  net  provincial 
debt.  If  capital  spending  is  taken  into 
account,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $148  million 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  a  further  deficit  of 
$162  million  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1963.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  by  most  hon. 
members  that  deficit  financing  is  necessary 
to  climb  out  of  an  industrial  slump  or  in 
getting  the  economy  back  on  the  rails. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  suppose 
the  obvious  must  be  apparent,  and  that  is  in 
times  of  buoyancy  and  prosperity  the  net 
debt  should  be  reduced.  Now  this  has  not 
been  followed  in  Ontario;  from  1945  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  experienced  the 
most  prosperous  time  in  the  history  of 
Ontario,  yet  the  net  provincial  debt  has 
increased  from  half  a  billion  dollars  to  over 
1.25  biUion  dollars  in  a  period  of  13  or  14 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  when  he  stated,  and  I 
quote:  I  think  we  are  providing  the  people 
with  really  good  services,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  everything  that  some  people 
want.  And  we  are  not  adding  to  our  net 
debt.  We  have  been  retiring  our  debt  and 
have  a  plan  for  doing  this.  We  expect  to 
have  a  smaller  addition  to  our  net  debt  Mext 
year  than  this  year.  In  good  times,  it  would 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  debt. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  sentence  underlines  that 
this  Conservative  administration  at  Queen's 
Park  has  failed  to  do  this.  I  want  to  say 
again  that  this  Conservative  administration, 
for  the  past  17  years,  has  spent  money  like  a 
drunken  sailor  with  Httle  thought  for  tomor- 
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row,  and  I  believe  that  this  government  has 
been  the  most  extravagant  government  in  the 
history  of  Ontario.  Our  position  respecting 
the  net  debt  can  be  more  easily  understood 
by  our  people  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
net  debt  of  another  province.  Let  us  take 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  the  CCF  has  been  the 
government  since  1943,  and  in  1943  the  per 
capita  debt  of  Saskatchewan  was  $186,  and 
in  1962,  after  19  years  of  the  CCF  admini- 
stration, it  was  reduced  to  $17.14  per  capita, 
and  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  lowest  per 
capita  provincial  debt  of  any  province  in 
Canada.  Now  what  of  Ontario,  with  19  years 
of  Conservative  administration?  In  1943,  the 
per  capita  debt  in  Ontario  was  $120.  By 
1962  it  had  increased  to  over  $200.  In  other 
words,  during  19  years  of  the  most  prosperous 
buoyant  times  in  the  history  of  Ontario,  our 
net  debt  has  increased  by  $80  per  capita  and 
the  net  debt  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
has  been  reduced  by  almost  $115  per  capita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Macaulay),  presented  his  economic 
statement  the  other  day,  and  as  he  read  the 
31  pages  of  this  green  booklet,  I  hstened  to 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In  fact, 
I  always  do,  I  think  he  is  a  very  able  young 
man.  But,  Mr  Speaker,  in  reading  this  very 
lengthy  statement  of  31  pages,  I  became  a 
little  disturbed  half-way  through,  for  I 
wondered  if  his  voice  would  hold  out  on 
such  a  lengthy  tome.  Now,  what  did  he  say? 
Was  it  anything  new?  Some  things  we  had 
not  heard  before?  No,  sir,  it  only  conveyed 
one  thing,  facts  we  already  knew. 

It  was  this:  That  through  the  devastation 
and  destruction  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
the  result  of  the  war,  something  we  fortun- 
ately had  escaped,  our  economy  became  very 
prosperous  and  buoyant,  for  in  these  blighted 
areas  there  was  now  a  demand  for,  first, 
food  and,  secondly,  the  capital  means  of 
production. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  15  years  we  were 
prosperous,  but  in  the  process  of  that  pros- 
perity we  were  helping  to  build  a  competitor 
out  of  a  customer.  This  role  we,  as  a 
Christian  nation,  were  happy  to  fill,  but 
surely  our  government  and  economists  should 
have  realized  that  when  the  demands  of 
these  countries  had  been  met  we  could  ex- 
pect fierce  competition  from  the  European 
manufacturers. 

There  are  some  who  believe  our  expansion 
of  the  past  15  years  has  been  too  rapid. 
Obviously  our  economy  can  now  produce 
more  than  we  can  export,  but  are  we  not 


ignoring  the  great  value  of  our  domestic 
market?  By  an  increase  in  welfare  benefits, 
to  the  aged,  the  blind,  those  on  mothers* 
allowances,  by  a  Minimum  Wage  Act,  we  can 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  significant  section  of 
our  people  increased  purchasing  power  and 
with  it  the  assurance  that  every  penny  of  it 
will  be  put  into  circulation  because  the 
need  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
announced  in  the  Legislature  the  other  week, 
the  government's  latest  programme  on  public 
housing,  it  was  stated  this  was  a  bold 
imaginative  programme. 

Now,  comparisons  are  interesting  and  per- 
haps we  may  take  the  record  of  this  govern- 
ment on  public  housing  from  1959  up  to  1961, 
since  public  account  figures  for  the  year 
ending  March,    1962   are   not  yet  available. 

The  estimate  for  public  housing  that  is 
under  the  Dominion-Provincial  Housing  Plan 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1960  was  $6.5 
million.  How  much  was  expended?  $2,465,- 
720. 

For  the  year  ending  March,  1961,  the 
estimate  was  $6^  million.  How  much  was 
expended?  $2,138,139.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  sir,  the  estimate  up  to  March,  1963  is 
$5.5  million  for  public  housing,  or  $1  million 
less  than  last  year.  And  I  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  bold  imaginative 
programme  to  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
referred.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  do 
something  better  than  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
are  going  to  do  it  without  money  tlids  year. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Is  spending 
dollars  the  only  thing  by  which  the  hon. 
member  judges   a  programme? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Of  course  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Will  the  hon.  member 
be  satisfied  if  we  are  able  to  put  3,000 
families  in  this  year? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Three  thousand  families? 
Will  the  hon.  Minister  do  that?  I  remember 
some  of  the  promises  of  the  government  in 
1950-1951  and  I  believe  one  of  them  was 
about  25,000  houses  a  year,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  built  that  up  to  now. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  from  the  consolidated  revenue 
$1  million  for  the  teachers'  superannuation 
fund  and  $1  million  for  the  civil  service 
superannuation  fund.  According  to  govern- 
ment spokesmen   these   sums   are  necessary. 
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so  that  tlie  fund  may  be  built  up.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  very,  very 
plain,  I  have  no  objection  at  all,  none  at 
all,  to  the  government  contributing  $1  mil- 
lion out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  into 
these  funds,  but  I  do  plead  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  plight  of  workers 
on  compensation,  some  of  them  only  get- 
ting 66V3  of  their  wages.  People  receive 
compensation  on  the  old  rates,  when  awards 
were  made,  when  wages  were  much  lower 
than   they   are   today. 

My  plea  to  the  government  is  this:  while 
I  have  no  objection  to  their  contribution 
towards  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund 
and  the  pubhc  service  superannuation  fund, 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  gave  some  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  these  people  on 
workmen's  compensation  whose  pensions 
are  based  on  wages  when  they  were  very 
much  lower  than  they  are  today,  when  they 
only  received  66%,  and  my  final  plea  is  if 
we  cannot  get  manufacturers  to  contribute 
something    towards    increasing    the    pensions 


for  these  workers,  then  I  hope  the  govern- 
ment will  see  fit  to  take  some  portion  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  and  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  need  it  so  badly. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests)  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   P.    Manley   (Stormont):    Mr.  Speaker, 

before  you  leave  the  chair,  would  the  hon. 

Prime  Minister  tell  us  what  the  business 
is  after  the  recess? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Yes. 
We  will  go  on  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Manley:  Immediately  after  the  recess? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
we  have  visitors  with  us  tonight.  We  are 
always  glad  to  have  visitors.  In  the  west 
gallery  we  have  students  from  Cedarbrae 
secondary  school,  Scarborough,  and  we  have 
the  1st  Lome  Park  Boy  Scouts'  troop. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
REFORM  INSTITUTIONS 

On  vote  1901: 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  for 
the  approval  of  the  House  this  evening  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions, it  is  to  recall  with  excusable  pride 
that  it  was  my  illustrious  predecessor,  the 
hon.  George  Dunbar,  from  Ottawa  South, 
who  served  as  the  first  Minister  of  this  de- 
partment when  it  was  organized  in  1946.  At 
that  time  no  other  province  had  a  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  and  so  Ontario,  under 
a  Conservative  government,  was  making  a 
great  forward  stride  in  the  treatment  of  the 
offender.  Today,  16  years  later,  this  province 
is  still  the  only  jurisdiction  in  Canada  with  a 
department  of  correction. 

I  would  recall  also  that  the  first  deputy 
minister  of  this  department  was  Mr.  C.  F. 
Neelands,  an  enlightened  public  servant,  who 
devoted  his  entire  career  to  the  continuous 
advancement  of  the  treatment  of  the  offender. 
To  them,  and  their  line  of  successors,  our 
people  must  be  ever  grateful  for  the  course 
they  plotted  and  have  followed  that  has  kept 
Ontario  in  the  van  in  this  work. 

Though  I  have  been  in  office  for  the  short 
space  of  four  months,  I  have  examined  and 
studied  each  item  in  these  estimates  carefully. 
In  the  light  of  our  expanding  physical  opera- 
tion  and  our  continuous   efforts  to   improve 


facilities— training  and  treatment  services,  and 
post-release  care  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
seeking  the  hon.  members'  approval  of  them. 
In  the  adult  institutions,  our  total  pro- 
gramme deals  with  one  large  group  of 
offenders  but  it  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  and  requires  many  diverse  methods 
of  treatment.  It  would  obviously  be  im- 
possible to  understand,  let  alone  master,  all 
the  problems  of  this  department  in  the  short 
space  of  time  since  I  assumed  the  ministry; 
nevertheless  I  have  not  failed  to  acquire  an 
appreciation  and  respect  for  their  complexity. 
Of  necessity  my  first  few  months  have  been 
concerned  with  finding  things  out,  through 
visits  and  inspections  designed  more  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  many  problems  than 
to  supply  immediate  answers. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  report  I  realized 
that  the  condensation  of  my  experiences,  my 
analysis  and  my  conclusions  over  this  period 
of  time  would  be  an  appropriate  format  for 
consideration.  My  task  has  been  to  gamer 
information  under  three  main  headings,  and 
in  this  order:  What  do  we  have?  What  are 
we  doing?  What  are  our  plans  for  the 
future?  Considered  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
that  my  report,  in  order  to  be  as  logical  and 
complete  as  possible,  should  seek  to  give  full 
and  detailed  answers  to  these  general  ques- 
tions. 

What  do  we  have? 

Basically  and  legally  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  safe  custody  of  a  daily  average 
of  over  4,500  men  and  women  who  have  been 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  terms  of  up  to  two 
years  and  who  are  incarcerated  in  five  re- 
formatories, five  industrial  farms,  two  train- 
ing centres,  three  clinics,  three  forest  camps, 
one  guidance  centre,  eight  district  jails,  two 
city  jails,  and  35  county  jails.  We  are  also 
responsible  for  the  training  of  almost  1,000 
youngsters  who  are  admitted  each  year  to 
our  six  Ontario  training  schools  and  three 
private  training  schools. 

We  have  a  wide  variety  of  institutions, 
varied  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  purpose, 
facilities  and  security.  Our  great  diversity  of 
institutions,  ranging  from  the  completely 
"open"  setting  at  Brampton  to  the  maximum 
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security  unit  at  Millbrook,  permits  us  to 
carry  out  our  legal  responsibility  of  custody 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  programme 
conducive  to  treatment,  in  as  open  a  setting 
as  possible,  having  regard  to  each  individual 
inmate's  record,  temperament  and  desire  to 
reform.  In  this  respect  we  are  in  a  most 
fortunate  position  as  we  are  able  to  carry 
out  an  eflPective  classification  system  which  is 
so  essential  to  our  progressive  rehabilitation 
programme. 

The  two  basic  steps  in  any  treatment  pro- 
gramme are  classification  and  selection.  Men 
are  initially  classified  and  transferred  to  the 
particular  institution  whose  programme  is 
most  likely  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
Further  selection  for  more  specific  and  inten- 
sive training  is  then  carried  out  within  the 
institution  and,  when  indicated  by  professional 
stafiF,  arrangements  are  made  for  treatment 
at  our  specialized  centres. 

The  Ontario  Reformator>',  Guelph,  accom- 
modates first  ofiFenders  of  all  ages  as  well  as 
all  offenders  under  20  years  of  age.  Early 
last  spring  a  small  unit  was  opened  at  Elliot 
Lake,  for  men  in  this  category  whose  homes 
are  in  northern  Ontario.  Upon  arrival  at 
Guelph  these  young  men  are  placed  in  a  re- 
ception unit  where,  under  the  direction  of 
professional  staff,  complete  case  histories  are 
compiled.  Each  lad  is  then  interviewed  by 
the  classification  committee,  composed  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  training  centres  at 
Brampton  and  Burtch  and  the  reception  wing 
psychologist.  It  is  only  after  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  skilled  and  experienced 
men  on  this  committee  that  the  decision  is 
made  as  to  whether  a  lad  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Brampton  or  Burtch  or  if  he  is  to 
remain  at  Guelph.  Classification  throughout 
the  entire  department  is  extremely  important 
and  we  are  dealing  with  it  accordingly. 

The  maximum  security  institution  at  Mill- 
brook  plays  a  very  important  role  in  our  over- 
all classification  system.  Its  original  purpose 
was  to  house  extreme  behaviour  problems  and 
in  this  it  has  not  failed.  Not  only  have  our 
treatment  personnel  met  with  considerable 
success  in  assisting  these  difficult  men  but 
by  their  removal  from  other  institutions  we 
have  been  able  to  remove  many  custodial 
restrictions  and,  in  fact,  corporal  punishment 
has  been  abolished. 

Millbrook,  at  a  casual  glance,  is  an  institu- 
tion of  locked  doors,  grilles  and  cells.  In 
reality  Millbrook  is  an  institution  directing 
its  energies  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  as 
many  men  as  possible,  in  the  only  suitable 
environment  for  this  type  of  inmate-a  place 
of   maximum    security.     Walking    along    the 


corridors  in  Millbrook  one  is  immediately 
impressed  by  the  striking  cleanliness,  and  the 
air  of  quiet  efficiency  that  makes  comparison 
with  a  hospital  inevitable.  These  corridors 
give  access  to  accommodation  wings,  the 
kitchen,  the  library,  the  chapel,  school  rooms, 
and  the  clinical  wing,  where  the  atmosphere 
further  recalls  the  hospital  image. 

Industrially,  Millbrook  produces  all  Ontario 
motor  vehicle  licence  plates.  Considering  that 
over  2.5  million  pairs  are  produced  annually, 
the  plant  and  its  impact  on  the  reformatory 
organization  is  a  bit  of  an  anti-climax.  It  is 
spacious,  and  there  is  a  detailed  production 
line  which  is  surprisingly  efficient;  surprisingly 
efficient,  I  say,  because  most  employers  would 
feel  a  little  upset  if  their  workers  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  interviews  with  the  psy- 
chologist, the  chaplain,  the  social  worker  or 
psychiatrist  during  the  working  day.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  treatment 
services  which  must  have  priority. 

Our  training  centres  at  Burtch  and  Bramp- 
ton, and  the  guidance  centre  at  Ingleside 
resemble  Millbrook  in  one  important  aspect. 
Their  security  and  their  programmes  are 
geared  exactly  to  the  type  of  inmate  in  them. 

When  we  speak  of  Brampton  as  an  "open" 
institution  we  mean  just  that.  All  facilities, 
except  general  administration,  are  in  H-type 
huts  on  the  property,  which  is  more  open 
now  than  it  used  to  be  as  an  army  estabhsh- 
ment. 

As  a  training  centre  there  is  no  industry; 
all  students  divide  their  time  between 
academic  and  trade  training.  There  are  11 
trade  training  shops  including  carpentry, 
brick-laying,  welding,  and  sheet  metal,  and  a 
school  which  covers  grades  up  to  13.  The 
modern  library  is  in  the  academic  school 
building. 

Accommodation  is  in  dormitories,  which 
have  a  home-like  atmosphere.  Training  in 
personal  smartness  is  a  feature  at  Brampton 
which  is  mirrored  in  the  spotless  condition 
of  the  living  quarters. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  students' 
council  meeting  at  Brampton  which  was  run 
in  a  most  efficient  and  businesslike  manner 
by  the  student  chairman.  I  may  interject 
here  that  we  arrived  unannounced.  When 
we  asked  for  the  superintendent  we  found 
that  he  was  lunching  with  the  student  council; 
we  found  our  way  there  and  we  joined  them 
at  lunch. 

The  council  is  composed  of  students  elected 
to  serve  both  their  fellow  students  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
At     weekly     luncheon     meetings     with     the 
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superintendent  and  staff  representatives,  minor 
irritations  are  ironed  out,  suggestions  for  new 
procedures  are  evaluated,  co-operation  from 
both  staff  and  students  is  obtained  for  new 
projects,  and  students  learn  how  to  deal  with 
communal  matters  in  a  democratic  and 
businesslike  manner.  This,  indeed,  is  a  vital 
force  in  demonstrating,  in  teaching  and  in- 
culcating harmonious  and  healthy  community 
living. 

The  social  worker,  chaplain,  psychologist, 
rehabilitation  officer  and  recreation  director 
ensure  that  students  come  to  appreciate  the 
satisfaction  of  living  a  meaningful  and  posi- 
tive life.  It  is  no  surprise  that  with  this 
full  programme  research  shows  a  high  per- 
centage of  successful  rehabilitation. 

The  Ontario  Training  Centre  at  Biirtch,  is 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  Brampton,  but  has  a 
very  similar  programme.  There  is  good  co- 
operation with  the  organizations  of  the  city 
of  Brantford  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future  certificates  of  trade  training  will  be 
accepted  by  the  local  trade  union  organiza- 
tion. 

Other  minimum  security  institutions  of 
particular  note  are  our  forest  camps  at  Hills- 
dale, Hendrie,  and  McCreight's  Dam.  These 
low-cost  camps,  built  by  inmate  labour,  have 
a  healthy  programme  of  useful  community 
work  in  the  local  rural  municipalities  which, 
coupled  with  the  open  life  that  they  afford, 
render  them  effective  rehabilitation  centres 
and  a  good  intermediate  step  back  to  normal 
civilian  life  for  a  particular  type  of  inmate. 

With  the  exception  of  Burwash,  all  our 
industrial  farms  accommodate  around  150  to 
200  inmates  serving  definite  sentences  up  to 
12  months.  Burtch  is  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized. It  has  a  tailor  shop,  cannery,  cement 
block  plant  and  snow  fence  industry  as  well 
as  the  large  farm.  In  the  industrial  farms 
located  at  Fort  William,  Burritts  Rapids  and 
Monteith,  agriculture  is  the  main  industry. 

Burwash  has  a  normal  inmate  count  of 
about  750,  consists  of  three  camps,  each  of 
which  houses  repeaters  serving  sentences  of 
between  12  and  24  months.  Extensive  logging 
and  saw-mill  operations  are  carried  on  here 
as  well  as  the  farming  of  over  4,000  acres. 

Of  our  three  clinics,  the  neuro-psychiatric 
at  Guelph,  the  drug  addiction  at  Mimico,  and 
the  Alex  G.  Brown  Memorial  Clinic,  the 
latter  is  the  largest  in  operation.  A  total 
population  of  152  can  now  be  treated  there, 
which  is  a  most  useful  facility  in  our  treat- 
ment programme. 

The  next  question  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  is  "What  are  we  doing  in  this  depart- 


ment?" What  is  the  programme— what  are 
we  trying  to  achieve— how  successful  are  we? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  must  in- 
evitably depend  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
department,  what  the  department  considers 
its  role  should  be,  and  how  well  it  is  carry- 
ing out  that  role. 

Precisely  as  we  see  our  legal  responsibility 
as  custody,  our  moral  responsibility  is  re- 
habilitation. I  shall  deal  with  them  in  that 
sequence— taking  the  legal  responsibility  first. 
Some  years  ago  safe  custody  meant  only 
one  thing— locking  up  an  inmate  behind  bars 
all  day  and  every  day.  Today  in  Ontario, 
custodial  procedures  are  graduated  to  suit 
the  particular  inmate,  ranging  from  the 
maximum  to  a  complete  absence  of  bars, 
locks,  walls  and  fences;  the  principle  being, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  to  place  each  inmate  in 
as  open  an  institution  as  his  record,  tem- 
perament and  purpose  warrant.  This  ensures 
no  more  security  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  has  the  great  value  of  adding  to  the 
rehabilitation  prospects;  it  also  makes  for 
more  efficient,  economical  institutions.  Even 
so,  under  this  philosophy,  the  department 
has  an  excellent  record  in  the  discharge  of 
its  legal  responsibility,  as  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful escapes  is  negligible. 

Hon.  members  may  check  the  actual  figures 
on  page  13  of  part  1  of  the  annual  report 
they  have. 

Custody  also  implies  the  co-existence  of 
many  necessary  services— accommodation, 
food,  clothing,  facilities  for  work  and  exer- 
cise. 

Food  is  of  great  importance  in  the  life  of 
an  inmate.  It  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
morale  of  any  group  of  men  and,  knowing 
of  the  many  occasions  when  feeding  ar- 
rangements have  been  blamed  for  unrest  in 
institutions,  I  took  particular  note  of  this 
aspect  of  our  work.  In  the  examination  of 
individual  meals  at  all  the  institutions  and  in 
the  consideration  of  the  food  administration 
of  the  department  as  a  whole,  I  was  well 
satisfied.  Individual  meals  looked  appetizing 
and  were  appetizing.  It  was  good  food  well 
prepared,  although  I  do  not  in  any  way  imply 
luxury.  We  operate  on  a  reasonable  budget 
and,  within  that  budget,  we  provide  well 
balanced  meals  of  sufficient  variety  to  meet 
all  nutritional  needs. 

The  type  of  accommodation  used  in  our 
adult  institutions  varies  from  individual  cells 
to  dormitories.  The  type  used  for  each  class 
of  inmates  depends  on  the  security  required 
and  the  social  adjustment  of  the  inmate. 
Many  factors  combine  to  make  it  advisable 
to  locate  certain  men  in  individual  cells,  and 
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for  this  reason  we  are  constantly  improving 
this  type  of  accommodation.  A  good  example 
of  this  new  development  is  at  the  new  Camp 
Bison  at  Burwash  where  the  cells  are,  in  fact, 
individual  rooms,  with  wooden  doors  and 
normal  windows  without  bars. 

Sufficient  facilities  for  work  are  a  necessity 
within  all  institutions.  There  are  a  number 
of  conditions  that  we  attach  to  this.  Work 
must  not  interfere  with  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programme,  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  maintaining  contacts  through  visits, 
it  must  not  interfere  with  academic  or  trade 
training  courses.    Tliese  it  must  not  do. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  work  must  be 
purposeful  and  creative.  The  days  of  digging 
and  filling  holes  to  create  employment  have 
ceased.  To  bring  about  successful  rehabilita- 
tion, we  deem  it  important  that  inmates 
be  kept  occupied.  We  try  to  duplicate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  working  conditions 
and  the  attitude  towards  them  that  we  expect 
men  will  later  have  to  face  in  industry.  It  is 
important  if  we  are  to  train  men  properly  to 
facilitate  their  re-entry  into  civilian  life  fol- 
lowing their  release. 

Meaningful  productive  work  is  of  equal 
importance  for  an  inmate  as  for  a  man  in 
the  street.  Many  of  the  men  committed  to 
our  institutions  have  poor  work  records. 
Many  have  lacked  the  steadying  and  satisfy- 
ing background  of  purposeful  employment. 
Within  the  institutions  all  inmates  are  trained 
or  employed  for  a  44-hour  week  at  employ- 
ment that  is  purposeful.  This  we  regard  as 
a  very  necessary  part  of  our  training  pro- 
gramme. To  this  end  we  have  a  variety  of 
industries  at  the  various  institutions  with 
which  I  am  most  impressed.  Within  the 
narrow  range  of  suitable  industries,  which 
supply  only  our  own  and  other  govenmient 
department  needs,  we  are  able  to  train  men 
in  basic  industrial  skills.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  to  train  men  for  every  type  of 
legitimate  employment  that  they  might  fol- 
low after  release,  we  cover  general  practice 
in  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
trades. 

A  further  condition  imposed  upon  us  is  the 
limiting  factor  of  the  nature  of  our  industries. 
It  is  well  accepted  that  we  shall  provide  for 
our  own  institutions  and,  within  limits,  pro- 
\:;lc  manufactured  goods  for  other  govern- 
ment departments,  but  we  do  not  compete  in 
the  open  market  with  products  for  general 
distribution.  Strict  observance  of  these  con- 
ditions obviously  limits  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  our  industrial  output.  Within 
these  limits,  I  think  we  are  reaching  our 
objectives. 


Our  annual  report  lists  the  materials  pro- 
duced at  a  total  value  of  over  $2,825,000. 

In  the  institutions  housing  younger  inmates, 
and,  particularly  in  the  training  centres,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  vocational  training. 
Here,  all  students  spend  half  their  working 
day  in  various  trade  classes  taught  by  skilled 
instructors.  In  conjunction  with  vocational 
training,  students  attend  academic  classes 
taught  by  fully  qualified  academic  teachers. 
Many  students  have  not  obtained  the  grade 
levels  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  trades  of 
their  choice,  and  every  eflFort  is  made  to 
assist  them  in  overcoming  this  deficiency.  In 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  school  inspectors  throughout  the  province 
who  have  given  us  such  fine  co-operation  and 
wonderful  assistance.  With  hon.  members' 
permission  I  might  read  now  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Guelph  Daily  Mercury  on 
January  16,  last. 

Seven  Ontario  Reformatory  Inmates 
Obtain  Their  Diplomas 

Monday  was  an  exciting  day  in  the  lives 
of  seven  Ontario  Reformatory  inmates. 
They  were  presented  with  Grade  8  educa- 
tion diplomas.  The  ages  of  the  first 
graduates  of  classes  that  started  at  the 
institute  last  September  range  from  18  to 
34  years.  Examinations  they  passed  were 
the  same  as  those  of  younger  students  in 
public  schools  and  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  The  Department  of  Education. 
As  with  other  schools,  the  one  in  the 
reformatory  receives  visits  from  time  to 
time  from  the  school  inspector,  the  official 
in  this  case  being  S.  B.  Oakes,  inspector 
of  Elementary  Schools  Waterloo  No.  2, 
and  Wellington  No.  4.  It  was  Mr.  Oakes 
who  presented  the  diplomas  yesterday  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ontario  Reformatory 
superintendent,  Charles  Sanderson,  and 
the  three  full-time  teachers  on  the  staff. 

All  recipients  were  warmly  congratu- 
lated on  their  achievement.  Two  gradu- 
ates were  not  present.  Their  sentences 
had  expired  and  their  certificates  were 
sent  by  mail.  The  students  spend  half 
a  day  in  school  and  half  doing  their  normal 
work  in  the  reformatory.  Those  who  are 
really  enthusiastic  about  education  may 
also  attend  evening  classes. 

Their  education  does  not  stop  at  Grade 
8,  for  the  inmates  can  also  study  Grades 
9  and  10,  mathematics  and  English.  A 
study  room  is  available  for  the  use  of 
correspondence  course  students— both  aca- 
demic and  vocational.  It  contains  all  the 
necessary  textbooks.  Sometimes,  Mr. 
Stewart   is    present    to    help    the    students 
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with  immediate  educational  problems. 
Outside  teachers  from  the  public  school 
system  in  Guelph  and  district  come  in  to 
take  the  night  classes. 

C.  Gray,  for  instance,  teaches  arts  and 
crafts;  Frank  Lynch,  principal  of  the  Pos- 
lynch  public  school,  takes  Grade  10. 
Bennet  Root  of  Guelph  township  teaches 
Grade  9,  and  C.  E.  Hench  teaches  the 
opportunity  class.  The  two  other  full- 
time  teachers  are  James  Hustler,  graduate 
of  Peterborough  teachers'  college,  and 
Joseph  Sussmith  of  Toronto  teachers'  col- 
lege. The  education  programme  here  has 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  new 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  Irwin 
Haskett,  superintendent  Charles  Sander- 
son told  the  Mercury. 

Exercise  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
necessity  for  men  in  prison;  its  value  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  proportion  to  its  variety  and 
suitability.  Used  well,  recreation,  which 
more  clearly  defines  present-day  methods, 
can  be  a  very  positive  tool  for  rehabilitation. 
Many  men  who  come  to  us  have  had  as  little 
experience  in  meaningful  recreation  as  they 
have  had  of  a  good  day's  work.  Our  pro- 
gramme takes  account  of  this  and  is  designed 
to  teach  inmates  the  value  and  purpose  of 
recreation  in  daily  life. 

With  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  community  programmes  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  a  recreation  lead- 
ership course  for  students  at  the  Ontario 
Training  Centre  at  Brampton,  was  recently 
instituted,  A  wide  variety  of  subjects  is 
taught— such  as  coaching,  refereeing,  group 
leadership  and  teaching  techniques;  but  the 
main  emphasis,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  on  social 
recreational  skills  and  community  recreational 
organization. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
students  are  awarded  certificates  by  The 
Department  of  Education  which  qualify 
them  as  recreation  assistants.  Many  students 
have  already  found  suitable,  satisfying  em- 
ployment in  various  communities  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  course. 

Physical  exercise  in  the  form  of  suitable 
sports  inevitably  plays  a  big  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme, serving  not  only  to  dissipate  sur- 
plus energy  and  relieve  the  stresses  which 
invariably  attend  confinement  in  custody,  but 
also  to  teach  inmates  the  ethics  of  sports- 
manship; to  get  them  co-operating  as  teams, 
to  which  they  can  show  loyalty,  to  give  them 
a  little  self-discipline  and  a  respect  for  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

More  sedentary  recreation  covers  a  variety 
of  activities  including  the  wide  use  of  hobby 


shops,  chess  and  checkers,  radio,  music 
appreciation  groups,  and  a  library  service 
used  both  for  recreation  and  study.  In  all,  it 
is  recreation  used  as  a  treatment  tool.  We 
teach  inmates  to  work  and  we  also  teach 
them  to  live,  recognizing  that  men  are  more 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  when  the  day's 
work  ends  and  empty  hours  cause  impulse 
to  defeat  wisdom. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Brampton 
Times  and  Conservator,  on  December  7, 
1961.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  this 
article  but,  very  briefly,  it  describes  a  club 
which  is  unique  in  Canadian  penal  institu- 
tions. Slightly  over  a  year  ago  the  Toast- 
masters'  Club  in  the  town  of  Brampton 
organized  and  sponsored  a  club  comprised 
of  students  at  the  training  centre.  Under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  members  of  the  parent 
club  this  venture  has  rapidly  become  an 
extremently  important  aspect  in  our  total 
rehabilitation  programme. 

This  then  is  the  general  coverage  of  our 
custodial  responsibility.  As  you  can  see,  it 
is  used  at  every  opportunity  to  strengtlien 
our  rehabilitation  programme,  so  that  rather 
than  a  sharp  division  there  is  a  positive 
integrated  programme  of  treatment  and  train- 
ing. 

I  think  most  people  know  sufficient  about 
classification  to  accept  it  as  good  practice, 
but  perhaps  I  could  enlarge  a  little  on  selec- 
tion. Besides  their  many  different  problems, 
inmates  differ  widely  in  their  acceptance 
of  treatment  and  indeed  in  their  ability  to 
benefit  from  it.  Just  as  men  reach  the 
chronic  stage  in  physical  illness,  when  no 
amount  of  medical  care  is  able  to  cure  them, 
so  we  have  a  percentage  of  chronic  alcohol 
addicts  among  the  5,000  who  pass  through 
our  institutions  annually.  However,  we  are 
hopeful  for  the  future  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  search  for  a  solution  to  this  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Many  members  are  already  aware  of  the 
study  on  chronic  dnmkenness  being  con- 
ducted by  Professor  T.  J.  Giffen,  sociologist, 
who  is  on  loan  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation.  This  study  has 
been  progressing  for  approximately  18 
months  and  Professor  Giffen  hopes  to  have 
his  findings  completed  early  next  fall. 

Equally,  we  have  a  percentage  of  addicts 
who,  while  recognizing  their  problem,  while 
appreciating  the  evil  it  is  in  their  lives, 
while  accepting  the  fact  that  continued 
drinking  will  mean  increasing  degradation, 
still  have  every  intention  of  carrying  on  with 
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their  drinking  habits.  These  men  are  very 
diflBcult  to  help. 

I  know  from  my  experience  in  the  House 
during  the  last  two  sessions,  that  there  is, 
on  the  part  of  most  hon.  members,  a  great 
interest  in  the  subject  of  treatment  for  alco- 
hol addiction.  Consequently  I  would  like 
at  this  stage  to  deal  with  it  in  rather  more 
detail  than  the  rest  of  our  treatment  pro- 
gramme. 

It  is  a  treatment  programme  designed  for 
the  alcoholic,  and  consequently  its  empha- 
sis diflEers  from  other  programmes.  In  other 
respects  it  is  not  unique;  it  is  simply  one  of 
our  particular  treatment  methods  for  one 
of  our  particular  problems. 

Any  male  offender  in  any  provincial  re- 
form institution  can  request  consideration 
for  transfer  to  the  clinic  for  the  last  30  days 
of  his  sentence.  Selection  takes  place  within 
each  institution  and  is  based  on  proven 
standards.  There  must  be  a  demonstrated 
problem  with  alcohol:  no  serious  personal- 
ity disorder,  a  limited  criminal  pattern,  a 
desire  to  change,  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
help. 

Treatment  at  the  clinic  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  supervising  psychologist.  Involved 
in  the  programme  and  available  for  direct 
service  are  four  rehabilitation  officers,  a 
consultant  psychiatrist,  occupational  thera- 
pists, psychologists,  social  workers,  chap- 
lains, a  physician  and  a  nurse.  Actually, 
clinical  staff  outnumbers  custodial  staff. 

The  programme  is  planned  to  cover  a  30- 
day  period  and  is  continuous  as  the  patients 
arrive  and  depart  dependent  on  their 
sentences.  The  emphasis  is  on  education 
about  alcohol  and  the  understanding  of  the 
self,  through  the  medium  of  films,  lectures, 
group  discussions,  individual  counselling, 
and  occupational  therapy.  The  deterrent 
drug  "Antabuse"  is  also  employed  in  the 
treatment  programme. 

A  vital  part  of  the  programme  is  plan- 
ning for  rehabilitation  by  means  of  indivi- 
dual sessions  with  assigned  rehabilitation 
officers.  Contact  is  made  with  families, 
prospective  employers,  the  national  employ- 
ment service  and  other  resources.  The 
rehabilitation  oflBcer  maintains  contact  with 
the  patient  after  his  release,  providing  a 
very  necessary  support  for  his  return  to 
the  community  and  the  resumption  of  his 
responsibilities.  Practical  assistance,  money 
and  clothing  is  available  at  this  point,  along 
with  moral  support  and  further  counselling 
in  the  abstinence  from  alcohol.  The  services 
of  the  clinic  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and 
social  workers  are  still  available  to  the  re- 


leased patient  on  a  consultant  basis.  Re- 
habilitation officers  supervise  a  club  where 
men  can  meet  twice  a  week  to  relax,  play 
cards,  help  each  other  and  receive  coun- 
selling. 

In  efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treatment  services,  contact  is  maintained 
for  at  least  12  months  after  release,  statis- 
tical data  being  compiled  for  further  re- 
search purposes. 

Of  the  5,000  men,  classed  as  intemperate, 
who  pass  tlirough  our  institutions  annually, 
we  are  now  able  to  treat  1,800— something 
more  than  one-third.  When  one  considers 
the  high  percentage  of  chronic  cases  and 
men  completely  unwilling  to  accept  any 
form  of  treatment,  it  would  appear  that  with 
our  present  knowledge  we  have  adequate 
accommodation  for  now. 

We  recently  started  a  similar  programme 
for  women  at  the  Andrew  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory, although  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  two  special  programmes  for  female 
offenders  in  operation  at  Ingleside  and  the 
Mercer  Reformatory  have  continued  to 
improve  with  experience.  In  an  effort  to 
widen  employment  opportunities,  a  small 
book-binding  operation  has  been  started  at 
Ingleside.  With  the  increased  use  of  the 
library  service  throughout  all  institutions 
there  is  a  steady  flow  of  books  needing  re- 
binding. 

This  was  felt  to  be  a  most  suitable  form 
of  training  for  girls  who  had  not  previously 
been  skilled  in  a  useful  trade.  It  fits  well 
into  the  programme  at  Ingleside  which 
stresses  academic  and  vocational  pursuits  to 
a  youthful  and  selected  group  of  inmates 
who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  provided  there. 

Group  therapy  with  drug  addicts  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Flint  continues 
to  be  a  most  effective  programme  at  the 
Mercer  Reformatory  in  the  helping  of  many 
females  to  overcome  their  addiction. 

We  would  like  to  say  that  with  our  help 
they  overcome  their  addiction  but,  as  with 
many  medical  cures,  we  know  that  the 
disease  can  easily  recur.  That  is  why,  in  all 
our  work  with  addicts,  we  place  special 
emphasis  on  after-care  and  constant  follow- 
up  treatment  by  officers  skilled  in  the  partic- 
ular problems  of  addiction. 

I  have  met  many  institutional  personnel, 
and  in  my  discussions  with  them  have  been 
very  pleased  at  the  high  standard  and  the 
obvious  interest  in  the  work  shown  by  all 
levels  of  s  aff.  To  operate  our  institutions  we 
need    not    only    a    large    staff,    but    a    wide 
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variety— custodial  staff,  clerks,  school  teachers, 
librarians,  trade  instructors,  cooks,  psychol- 
ogists, social  workers,  doctors,  psychiatrists— 
hon.  members  can  check  the  numbers  on  page 
13  of  the  annual  report.  There  are  many  men 
doing  a  variety  of  jobs,  all  with  a  single 
purpose— the  rehabilitation  of  the  inmate. 

It  is  on  the  skill  of  our  staff  that  the 
effectiveness  of  our  programmes  depend.  We 
recognize  this  and  make  constant  efforts  to 
ensure  that  staff  receive  the  most  effective 
training  available.  Initially  all  custodial  staff 
attend  the  staff  training  school  at  Guelph 
where,  in  close  proximity  to  the  institution, 
they  are  able  to  get  practical  instruction  on 
procedure.  The  permanent  staff  of  the  school 
is  assisted  in  the  wide  and  varied  course  by 
specialists  in  all  aspects  of  our  programme 
and  administration,  thus  giving  an  over-all 
picture  on  the  philosophy  and  policy  of 
modern  correctional  methods. 

In-service  training  and  courses  for  special- 
ized groups  of  staff  are  a  constant  feature  of 
staff  training,  and  have  been  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Recently,  however,  we  have 
been  able  to  enlist  the  interest  of  universities 
in  this  field  of  training.  Two  years  ago  a 
course  was  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
this  year  we  have  courses  attended  by  over 
100  of  our  staff  at  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  and  a  course  organized  by  Queen's 
University  at  Cobourg  Training  School.  We 
are  giving  full  support  both  to  the  universities 
organizing  the  courses  and  the  staff  attending 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become 
permanent  features  of  staff  training  at  a  more 
advanced  level  and  eventually  lead  to  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  in  our  work. 

Our  further  training  grants  have  enabled 
specialized  treatment  staff  to  improve  their 
qualifications  and  their  knowledge  of  current 
practices,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  treatment  teams.  Currently  three  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  taking  advantage  of 
further  training  grants  and  five  graduates 
who  will  eventually  join  our  staff,  are  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  in  their  studies. 

Our  policy  of  assistance  in  further  training 
and  study  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the  re- 
cruitment of  specialists  in  the  treatment  fields. 
We  now  have  18  psychologists,  13  social 
workers,  14  chaplains,  14  psychiatrists,  and 
48  rehabihtation  and  placement  officers  on 
our  staff,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  out 
adequate  treatment  programmes  at  all  insti- 
tutions. 

Although  training  methods,  programmes, 
and  emphasis  vary,  each  institution  uses  a 
selection  from  a  general  combination  of 
methods    which    have    proved    useful    and 


effective.  Invariably  we  use  individual  coun- 
selling by  treatment  staff.  Group  therapy, 
where  inmates  with  very  similar  problems  can 
discuss  and  analyze  their  actions  and  atti- 
tudes, is  also  widely  used  in  its  various 
forms. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  Gideons  and 
the  Salvation  Army  have  groups  organized  in 
many  of  our  institutions.  Films,  lectures  and 
specialized  literature  have  also  proved  effec- 
tive and  are  included  in  our  programmes. 

Many  men  transgress  the  law  due  to 
family  problems,  and  our  rehabilitation  offi- 
cers, with  help  from  many  Church  organiza- 
tions, endeavour  to  improve  these  situations. 
Other  men  come  to  us  never  having  experi- 
enced steady  employment,  perhaps  through 
lack  of  schooling,  training  or  just  sheer  lack 
of  application.  Work  boards  at  all  our  insti- 
tutions investigate  these  factors  and  men  are 
allocated  to  academic  school,  trade  training, 
or  steady  productive  and  purposeful  work 
as  best  suits  their  problems  and  needs. 

All  aspects  of  a  man's  conduct  and  pro- 
gress are  constantly  checked  by  review 
boards,  and  these  reports  are  available  for 
evaluation  by  the  parole  board  when  he 
becomes  eligible  for  release  on  parole. 

Finally  in  the  rehabilitation  programme  we 
have  the  post-release  problem;  a  problem 
which  is  receiving  increasing  emphasis  and 
attention.  It  can  be  a  most  difficult  time 
for  a  man  when  he  first  comes  out  of  prison. 
He  faces  a  very  uncertain  future,  he  needs 
reassurance  more  at  this  point  than  ever 
before.  He  is  filled  with  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties about  work,  money,  social  contacts 
and  family  relationships.  Society  can  often 
be  lacking  in  charity  and  understanding  at 
this  point,  negating  all  the  efforts  put  into 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  man,  who  can  so 
easily  be  led,  by  adverse  circumstances,  to 
return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

The  parole  and  rehabilitation  section  of 
the  department  which  is  most  actively  con- 
cerned with  men  who  have  been  paroled,  or 
completed  their  sentences,  is  currently  being 
reorganized  and  strengthened.  By  realloca- 
tion of  areas,  amalgamation  of  the  parole  and 
placement  services,  and  the  setting-up  of 
new  centres,  we  are  making  this  service  a 
more  vital  force  in  the  repairing  of  broken 
lives. 

Our  training  schools  provide  a  most  satisfy- 
ing aspect  of  our  total  programme  of  social 
and  rehabilitative  adjustment.  Whatever  the 
background  of  these  youngsters  who  come  to 
us,  some  pathetically  young,  we  find  an 
increasing  response  to  the  help  and  under- 
standing they  receive  from  our  staff. 
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We  maintain  six  training  schools;  Bowman- 
ville,  Cobourg  and  Guelph  for  boys;  and  the 
reception  and  diagnostic  centre,  Gait,  and 
Trelawney  House  for  girls.  At  present  the 
facihties  at  Bowmanville,  Cobourg  and  Gait 
are  being  strained  beyond  capacity,  but  this 
problem  will  be  overcome  when  we  open  the 
Lindsay  school  for  girls  in  spring,  and  the 
Simcoe  school  for  boys  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Our  attitude  to  the  boys  and  girls  coming 
under  our  care  is  of  primary  importance. 
However  misguided,  upset,  antagonistic,  or 
anti-social  these  youngsters  may  be  when 
they  come  to  us,  they  are  received  with  hope 
for  the  future— hope  that  each  and  every  one 
will  receive  such  understanding,  training  and 
help  that  will  transform  him  into  a  happy, 
well-adjusted  boy  or  girl  conscious  of  his 
responsibilities  to  society. 

Our  clinical  staflF  have  found  that  almost 
every  youngster  comes  to  us  feeling  most 
insecure.  The  cause  may  be  invariably  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  has  been  denied 
certain  basic  "psychological  needs"  such  as 
love,  affection,  encouragement  and  approval, 
all  of  which  are  so  necessary  for  healthy 
social  growth  and  development.  In  this 
respect  we  cannot  expect  a  child  to  give  what 
he  has  not  received,  especially  if  his  love 
and  affection  have  been  returned  with  scorn. 
In  many  cases  a  mask  of  hostile  attitude  has 
been  developed  and  cultivated  as  a  defence 
against  this  scorn. 

Staff  usually  encounter  this  early  hostility 
—it  is  to  be  expected.  However,  the  skilled 
staff  member  knows  that  to  get  a  youngster  to 
trust  him,  he  must  never  betray  a  trust, 
never  return  hostiUty  for  hostility,  nor  go  the 
other  way  in  trying  to  overcome  hostility 
with  subtle  bribes. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on 
building  up  a  boy's  own  recognition  of  him- 
self and  teaching  him  self-respect.  For  this 
reason  we  insist  that  the  boy  keeps  a  high 
standard  of  physical  cleanliness  and  dresses 
tidily.  A  further  step  in  the  building  up  of 
the  boy's  sense  of  adequacy  is  to  arouse  his 
interest  in  a  practical  skill  and  then,  with 
his  gradual  increasing  abihty  in  the  trade 
shop,  train  him  to  produce  work  of  which  he 
can  be  proud.  This  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  our  trade  shops;  we  can  and  we  do 
give  the  boys  a  basic  training  in  a  trade,  but 
essentially  the  trade  shops  prove  to  the  boy 
his  own  ability  to  do  a  worthwhile  job. 

Staff  selection,  followed  by  a  continuing, 
intensive  training  programme  in  the  most 
modem  techniques  of  dealing  with  disturbed 
children,  is  all  important. 


We  cannot  afford  to  have  staff  who  see  the 
training  school  as  a  place  of  punishment;  it  is 
as  its  name  implies,  a  training  school,  a 
setting  conducive  to  positive  social  adjust- 
ment. It  is  important  that  discipHne  be  kept 
in  proper  perspective.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  repeat  the  ineffective  discipline  to 
which  many  youngsters  have  been  previously 
subjected.  Being  too  strict  or  too  lax  usually 
causes  problems  but  experience  dictates  that 
the  most  damaging  results  are  caused  by 
inconsistent  extremes. 

We  must  avoid  inconsistency;  we  must  be 
firm,  yet  at  the  same  time,  fair  and  under- 
standing. We  cannot  allow  a  totally  per- 
missive atmosphere,  as  proponents  of  this 
philosophy  often  fail  to  realize  that,  unless 
freedom  has  very  definite  Hmits  and  carries 
some  measure  of  responsibility,  it  is  not 
freedom,  but  licence— with  the  result  that  a 
child  does  not  feel  free,  but  insecure. 

With  our  variety  of  schools  we  are  able 
to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  classification 
as  well  as  selection  for  specialized  treatment. 
In  the  total  adjustment  and  educational  pro- 
gramme all  our  schools  stress  the  academic, 
vocational,  recreational,  and  religious  aspects 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  upon 
the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  individual  problems  in 
social  adjustment  dictate  the  need  for  a 
variety  of  specialized  units  ranging  from  the 
completely  "open"  home-like  atmosphere  of 
Trelawney  House,  up  at  Port  Bolster,  to  the 
security  unit  at  Guelph. 

I  think  that  the  detailing  of  the  programme 
at  one  particular  school  will  be  of  value  in 
giving  a  picture  of  our  over-all  programme. 
As  the  boys  training  school  at  Guelph  is  a 
small  security  school  and  can,  in  consequence, 
be  expected  to  have  a  more  restricted  pro- 
gramme, I  would  like  to  take  it  for  my 
example. 

Boys  are  sent  to  the  training  school  at 
Guelph  because  of  difficulties,  encountered 
at  other  institutions,  which  can  best  be  cor- 
rected in  a  smaller  school  which  initially 
places  much  less  responsibility  on  the  boy. 
The  training  programme  is  carried  out  by  the 
superintendent  with  the  assistance  of  super- 
visors, psychologists,  a  social  worker,  trade 
instructors,  a  teacher,  a  placement  officer,  a 
part-time  psychiatrist,  a  chaplain  and  a  librar- 
ian, as  well  as  a  number  of  lay-people  from 
the  city  of  Guelph  who  are  concerned  princi- 
pally with  particular  aspects  of  the  evening 
and  weekend  programmes.  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  this  group  of  local 
citizens  who  are  unselfishly  giving  their  time 
and  energy  to  assist  us  in  this  important  work. 
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Although  due  stress  is  placed  on  academic 
and  vocational  pursuits  during  the  day,  it  is 
perhaps  during  the  evening  and  weekend 
activities  that  many  boys  first  begin  to  make 
real  progress  in  social  adjustment. 

Besides  organized  reading  and  study 
periods,  there  is  a  detailed  winter  evening 
programme.  It  is  designed  to  give  active 
help  to  boys,  in  widening  their  interests,  in 
increasing  their  appreciation  and  in  co-oper- 
ating with  others  in  social  and  sports  activ- 
ities. Included  are  arts  and  crafts;  Bible 
study;  a  guitar  group;  a  choir;  dramatics; 
chess;  a  rhythm  group;  gymnastics;  discus- 
sion groups;  motor  mechanics;  electronics; 
a  hockey  club;  and  a  pen  club.  All  these 
activities  are  designed  and  organized  to 
enable  the  boys  to  get  the  maximum  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  them;  they  are  super- 
vised either  by  staff  in  their  off-duty  hours 
or  people  from  the  city  of  Guelph,  who  are 
proud  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  school 
and  are  anxious  to  play  their  part  in  this 
worthwhile  programme. 

It  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  school  and  to  the 
city  that  such  a  high  level  of  active  co- 
operation exists,  not  only  in  this  evening 
programme  but  in  many  other  aspects  of  the 
work.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  examples  of  how  the  school  is  actually 
part  of  the  community.  Last  Christmas  five 
boys  helped  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  pack- 
ing and  delivery  of  Christmas  hampers.  Toys 
were  made  at  the  school  for  retarded  chil- 
dren in  the  community.  Many  local  inter- 
ested groups  have  visited  the  school  to  learn 
about  its  programme. 

At  a  recent  father  and  son  banquet  held 
by  the  Builders'  Exchange,  two  boys  were 
invited  to  attend  as  "sons"  of  two  of  the 
members.  Manufacturers  have  presented  gifts 
including  hockey  sticks  and  guitars,  as  well 
as  an  old  car  and  old  radios  for  training 
purposes.  All  this  can  only  indicate  that 
visitors  are  so  impressed  by  the  school,  so 
convinced  of  the  worthwhile  job  it  is  doing, 
that  they  also  are  moved  to  offer  their 
personal  assistance.  It  is  this  personal  con- 
tact with  someone  who  cares,  this  unselfish 
interest  that  makes  their  efforts  so  effective. 

Furtlier  to  this  city  and  school  co-opera- 
tion, but  on  a  less  personal  level,  we  have  the 
willing  extension  of  city  facilities  to  the  boys. 
Selected  boys  visit  the  public  library  in  the 
evening,  skating  and  hockey  games  are  held 
at  the  arena  in  winter,  swimming  in  summer; 
one  boy  has  attended  the  local  collegiate  and 
there  is  a  fine  pre-placement  programme  in 
operation. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  satisfactory  employ- 


ment for  boys  leaving  the  school,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  to  interest  local  industrialists  in  the 
skill  of  the  boys  and  the  vocational  training 
they  receive.  As  a  result  of  visits,  a  scheme 
was  set  up  whereby  boys  nearing  release 
could  work  on  a  part-time  basis  in  suitable 
local  industries.  Tliis  has  the  double  value 
of  introducing  the  boy  to  industry  and  per- 
mitting prospective  employers  to  assess  the 
suitablity  and  capability  of  the  students. 

Within  the  school,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, we  have  a  full  treatment  staff.  I 
included  supervisors  in  this  treatment  team 
because  they  play  a  substantial  part  and 
exercise  a  strong  influence  in  our  programme. 
Regular  staff  meetings  are  held,  at  which 
specialists  discuss  general  trends  and  partic- 
ular aspects  of  a  boy's  progress,  thus  ensuring 
complete  unity  of  effort  by  all  concerned. 

This  programme  is  representative  of  our 
training  schools  as  a  whole;  each  one  contains 
special  features  in  its  programme  to  meet 
specific  needs.  At  Trelawney  House,  Port 
Bolster,  the  quick  response  of  the  girls  to  the 
home  atmosphere  is  most  encouraging.  This 
small  school,  which  is  more  like  a  large 
home  in  the  community,  fills  a  need  in  the 
lives  of  the  girls;  and  the  success  of  this 
type  of  establishment  with  the  kindly  atmos- 
phere of  a  home  is  evident  from  the  results 
so  far  obtained.  Of  the  girls  who  have  so 
far  passed  through  this  school,  only  two  have 
failed  to  make  satisfactory  placement. 

Aspects  of  particular  note  in  the  training 
schools  this  year  include  the  extension  of 
academic  classrooms  at  Cobourg,  and  new 
vocational  buildings  at  Bownnanville.  Of 
particular  importance  was  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  tlie  Juvenile  Court 
Judges'  Association  held  at  the  training 
school.  Gait.  This  very  useful  meeting,  at 
which  the  judges  were  able  to  discuss  pro- 
grammes and  become  acquainted  with  our 
facilities,  was  a  long-sought-for  "first"  of  what 
may  hopefully  result  in  a  regular  series  of 
visits  and  meetings. 

Liaison  between  the  trading  schools  and 
private  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  ju- 
venile field  has  never  been  closer.  This  en- 
ables concentrated  efforts  to  be  made  by  all 
parties  concerned  in  planning  die  most  help- 
ful programme  for  youngsters,  both  during 
and  after  training  school  years. 

As  with  adults,  we  are  certain  that  it  is 
after  the  youngster  leaves  the  institution 
when  help  is  most  desperately  needed.  We 
know  that  the  strengthening  of  this  aspect 
of  our  work  will  pay  big  dividends,  enabling 
us  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  work 
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with  the  family,  both  before  and  after  place- 
ment. It  will  provide  more  constant  help 
and  supervision  to  a  youngster  making  a 
positive  efiFort  to  become  a  worthwhile 
citizen. 

Some  of  our  plans  regarding  jail  admini- 
stration have  already  been  outlined  to  this 
House  in  my  announcement  of  March  6, 
1962.  At  that  time,  I  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment planned  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  section  358  of  The  Municipal  Act  in 
order  to  transfer  to  the  municipalities  operat- 
ing a  jail  the  authority  to  appoint  the  jail 
staflF  and  set  the  salaries.  This  will  auto- 
matically clarify  the  position  of  the  jail  em- 
ployees and  end  the  present  division  of 
authority  between  the  province  and  the  muni- 
cipalities. At  the  same  time,  provision  is  being 
made  for  jail  assistance  grants,  whereby  the 
municipalities  will  receive  grants  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  operating  the  jails, 
as  set  out  iii  Bill  No.  91,  now  before  the 
House. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated  to  extend 
our  progressive  programme  of  rehabilitation 
by  transferring  short-term  prisoners  from  the 
jails  to  our  open  institutions.  This  will  allevi- 
ate overcrowding  in  the  jails,  and  marks  yet 
another  forward  step  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ofiFender.  Iil  carrying  out  this  plan  we  may 
need  to  set  up  further  camps  similar  to  Camp 
Hendrie  and  the  camps  at  Hillsdale  and 
McCreight's  Dam. 

Camp  Hendrie  was  opened  in  August,  1960, 
having  been  completed  in  its  entirety  by  staJEE 
and  inmates  from  the  Guelph  Reformatory. 
The  total  cost  of  putting  the  camp  into  opera- 
tion, including  staflF  quarters  and  the  cost  of 
a  truck,  which  was  a  definite  necessity, 
amounted  to  something  under  $20,000.  The 
superintendent  at  Guelph  recently  submitted 
the  following  report  to  me  on  the  operation 
of  Camp  Hendrie: 

Since  establishment,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates  have  been  transferred  to 
the  camp.  In  view  of  the  complete  lack 
of  security,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
few  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion and  would  slip  away.  These  inmates, 
after  being  retaken,  are  returned  to  Guelph. 
A  few  of  the  remainder  have  been  unable, 
for  various  reasons,  to  adapt  themselves 
and  have  had  to  be  returned.  However, 
it  is  estimated  that  between  180  and  200 
have  completed  their  sentences  at  the  camp. 
Records  show  that  of  those  who  completed 
their  sentences  at  the  camp  only  six  have 
returned  to  Guelph  to  serve  another  sen- 
tence for  oflFences  committed  after  release. 
At  the  camp  there  is  an  environment  and 


an  atmosphere  that  is  quite  diflFerent  to 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  either 
at  Guelph  or  prior  to  conviction.  They  find 
themselves  at  hard  physical  work,  work  that 
is  diflFerent  and  has  a  challenge  to  it.  They 
take  pride  in  doing  a  day's  work  at  a 
man's  work  and  achieving  something  posi- 
tive. Many  of  these  young  fellows  have 
either  never  worked  before  admittance  or 
done  very  little,  thus  this  situation  is  an 
entirely  new  experience  to  them.  When 
they  came  to  us,  many  of  them  were  classi- 
fied as  being  immature,  unstable  and 
irresponsible.  In  the  camp  setting  they 
acquire  a  measure  of  maturity,  stability 
and  purpose,  which  stands  them  in  good 
stead  upon  release. 

It  would  appear  that  the  conception  of 
these  camps  is  a  decidedly  progressive  step 
in  penal  thinking  and  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  great  expansion.  They  provide, 
at  a  very  low  initial  cost  and  a  low  oper- 
ating cost,  the  opportunity  of  implementing 
an  excellent  treatment  programme  of  the 
work  therapy  type  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  conserving  and  improving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Public 
opinion  towards  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  oflFences  can  be  decidedly 
improved.  This  last  impression  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  happy  reaction  of 
the  public  in  the  Simcoe  county  district. 

Discussions  are  underway  witli  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  regarding  the  setting 
up  of  a  camp  for  older  boys  from  our  train- 
ing schools.  As  an  ardent  supporter  of  summer 
camps,  I  am  sure  the  boys  attending  these 
camps  will  greatly  benefit  from  their  experi- 
ence in  healthy  outdoor  life  and  co-operative 
community  living. 

I  have  already  indicated  something  of  the 
expansion  of  our  treatment  and  training  pro- 
gramme during  the  past  year.  We  intend  to 
continue  this  progressive  policy  and  for  the 
coming  year,  in  addition  to  our  present  staflF, 
we  are  seeking  15  teachers,  13  rehabilitation 
oflRcers,  7  social  workers,  7  psychologists  and 
2  psychiatrists.  A  director  of  psychiatry  and 
a  director  of  social  work  are  needed  to  com- 
plete our  administrative  treatment  team  and 
enable  us  to  round  out  our  treatment  facilities 
and  research  projects. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  securing  the  services  of  some 
especially  interested  and  able  professional 
workers.  This  is  particularly  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  present  shortage  of  treatment 
personnel,  and  the  fact  that  so  few  graduates 
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possess  any  specific  training  in  our  field. 
However,  as  we  pursue  the  recruitment  of 
this  essential  and  hard-to-get  professional 
staflF,  we  are  optimistic  that  our  progressive 
programme   will   attract   suitable   personnel. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  hke  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  my  head  office  staff.  Like 
many  hon.  members,  1  used  to  think  that  my 
predecessor,  the  now  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope),  was  rather  exaggerating 
when  he  referred  to  the  people  in  this  work 
as  dedicated  souls.  But  I  have  to  confess  to 
him,  that  having  been  associated  with  them 
for  a  period  of  only  four  months,  I  have  come 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  very  real  measure 
of  truth  in  the  term  he  employed.  I  have 
found  that  almost  without  exception  they 
have  a  very  high  sense  of  devotion  to  this 
humanitarian  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
I  am  happy  to  work  among  them  and  proud 
to  be  associated  with  them. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  enlightened 
modern  programme  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  offender,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking 
the  hon.  members  of  tliis  House  tonight  to 
approve  these  estimates. 

Mr,  K.  Brown  (Chairman)  resumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  put 
the  vote  I  would  like  to  say  some  things,  and 
I  would  hope  that  I  may  persuade  you  that 
the  situation  is  not  everything  that  has  been 
suggested.  In  fact,  I  tliink,  this  will  be  a 
test  in  objectivity,  because  what  I  am  going 
to  suggest  this  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  much  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett)  has  said  is 
an  ideal  that  should  be  pursued,  but  is  not 
being  pursued  at  the  present  time. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  make 
my  comments  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  hon.  Minister  on  his 
elevation  to  the  Cabinet  in  this  particular 
post.  It  certainly  is  a  very  important  post 
in  government  and  in  Ontario,  particularly 
at  the  present  time— a  post  that  will  require 
a  lot  of  ingenuity  and  direction  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  particularly  as  we  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  to  implement  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Fauteux  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  has  given  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  a  picture  of  the  operations  of  the 
department  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Today 
he  is  asking  us  to  approve  expenditures  of 
$18,319,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Before  considering  the  individual  items  I 


think  it  is  important  for  all  hon.  members 
to  get  a  perspective  of  the  whole  subject 
of  corrections.  The  typical  prisoner  in  an 
Ontario  reformatory  or  industrial  farm  is  a 
single  man,  24  years  of  age,  with  less  than 
a  Grade  8  education.  He  is  serving  his  third 
term  in  a  reform  institution  in  Ontario. 
He  comes  from  an  unhappy  or  broken  home. 
He  has  a  serious  problem  with  alcohol.  He 
has  one  chance  in  ten,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  being 
released  on  parole  before  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence. 

He  is  allowed  to  write  one  letter  a  week 
to  a  member  of  his  family  and  is  permitted 
to  get  one  letter  a  week  in  return.  He  can 
be  visited  once  a  week  by  one  person  for  a 
brief  period. 

He  will  serve  a  sentence  of  approximately 
five  months.  On  release  he  will  be  given 
a  maximum  of  $20,  together  with  a  stem 
admonition  not  to  return.  The  overwhelming 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  back  in  an 
Ontario  reformatory  within  a  year. 

This  is  the  picture  that  emerges  from  a 
study  of  the  department's  own  records.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  picture  and  it  has  not  im- 
proved in  the  last  10  years. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  good 
enough  to  limit  this  debate  to  dollars.  We 
have  to  go  beyond  money  and  for  this  reason 
I  intend  to  begin  by  discussing  the  philos- 
ophy of  corrections.  Then  I  want  to  examine 
the  policies  that  guide  the  department  as 
revealed  by  the  department's  record  during 
the  past  10  years.  Then  I  intend  to  compare 
the  department's  record  with  an  enlightened 
programme  of  corrections.  Finally,  I  intend 
to  detail  the  Liberal  Party's  policies  and  pro- 
grammes in  the  field  of  reform  institutions 
and  corrections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  purpose  of  a 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions?  Differ- 
ent answers  have  been  given  in  different 
ages.  Prisons  have  been  considered  places 
of  punishment  for  prisoners,  where  the  lash 
and  the  strap  could  exact  society's  revenge. 
It  was  assumed  that  flogging  the  prisoner's 
body  improved  his  disposition  towards 
society. 

Prisons  have  been  looked  upon  as  houses 
of  shame  in  which  inmates  are  penned  as 
examples  to  deter  the  rest  of  society  from 
crime.  Prisons  have  also  been  regarded  as 
institutions  to  which  law-breakers  are  ban- 
ished for  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding 
community. 

Attitudes  of  revenge  for  crimes  committed^ 
of  deterring  law-abiding  citizens  from  crime 
by  the  fear  of  shame  and  punishment  and  the 
protection  of  society  from  the  degradation  of 
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criminals,  havfe  all  built  prisons  and  guided 
the   operation  of  prison  systems. 

A  better  approach  to  the  problem  of  crime 
and  criminals  is  inherent  in  the  terms  "re- 
form" and  "corrections," 

"Reform"  and  "corrections"  recognize  the 
primary  need  of  society  to  be  protected 
against  the  criminal  and  his  depredations. 
But  these  concepts  assume  that  this  protec- 
tion is  best  accomplished  by  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  prisoner's  attitudes,  values 
and  habits  so  that  he  will  be  ready  to  co- 
operate with  social  institutions  rather  than 
to  attack  and  misuse  them. 

The  purpose  of  a  reform  institution  is, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  the  prisoner  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  changed  internally,  his 
attitudes  altered  and  good  habits  established. 
The  purpose  of  a  system  of  reform  institu- 
tions must  be  to  treat  the  prisoner  in  such 
a  way  that  he  can  ultimately  leave  the  in- 
stitution and  return  to  the  community  of 
free  men  jnentally  and  physically  prepared 
to  shoulder  responsibility  and  to  abide  by 
the  law. 

This  is  a  grave  responsibihty  for  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  To  ex- 
pect tlie  prison  by  itself  to  bring  about  the 
reformation  ;  of  the  wayward,  the  perverse 
and  the  criminal  is  to  put  far  too  much 
responsibihty  on  one  institution  and  its 
administrators.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a 
man  becomes  a  prisoner,  all  other  social 
institutions  have  failed— the  family,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  social  agencies  and 
society  itself. 

The  roots  of  the  problems  of  most  pris- 
oners go  so  deeply  that  the  task  of  a  reform 
institution  might  well  be  considered  as  a 
task  of  basic  training  of  attitudes  rather  than 
a  re-training. 

The  fundamental  forming  of  personality 
is  involved,  rather  than  the  re-forming  of 
personality.  This  is  a  task  for  the  whole  of 
society  and  not  just  a  task  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  work  of  penal  institutions. 

However,  the  reform  institution  has  a 
specialized  and  particular  job  to  perform  in 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 
Has  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
in  Ontario  provided  the  degree  of  education, 
!:•  ining,  character  formation  and  personality 
development  for  prisoners,  which  enables 
them  to  return  to  the  community  of  free 
men   able   to   lead   law-abiding  lives? 

On  the  basis  of  the  department's  own 
statistics,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  failed  to 
provide  an  adequate  programme  of  correc- 
tions.    In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 


a  steady  decline  in  the  department's  record 
of  rehabilitating  prisoners. 

I  have  included  a  chart,  Mr.  Chairman, 
compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
department  for  the  years  1950  to  1960.  It 
shows  the  number  of  committals,  each  year, 
to  Ontario  reformatories  and  industrial  farms. 
It  shows  the  number  of  persons  committed 
each  year  as  first,  second,  third  and  more- 
than-third-time  committals. 

It  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1950,  29 
per  cent  of  committals  were  of  persons  who 
had  already  served  more  than  three  terms  in 
an  Ontario  institution.  By  1960,  the  percent- 
age of  those  committed  who  had  already 
served  more  than  three  terms  had  risen  to 
43  per  cent. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960,  only  7.7 
per  cent  of  all  committals  to  Ontario  refor- 
matories and  industrial  farms  were  first-time 
offenders.  More  than  90  per  cent  had  al- 
ready served  a  term  on  a  previous  Occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  declining  proportion 
of  first-time  committals  is  to  be  applaudi^d. 
I  think  it  is  a  reflection  of  our  increasing 
dependence  on  probation  services. 

By  definition,  however,  first-time  commit- 
tals are  undergoing  their  first  experience  in 
an  Ontario  reformatory.  The  record  of  the 
last  10  years  shows  clearly  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  in  Ontario 
institutions  are  repeaters.  This  means  that 
the  reform  process  has  already  failed  them 
not  once,  but  many  times. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  those  who 
are  serving  more  than  their  third  sentence 
indicates  clearly  that  the  system  is  not  eflFect- 
ing  their  reform.  It  also  shows  that  persons 
who  are  committed  once  are  more  and  more 
likely  to  be  repeaters. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  a  record 
of  steadily  worsening  performance  during  the 
past  10  years  condemns  the  policies  and  pro- 
grammes of  the  department  far  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  kind  of  criticism  can. 

I  think  such  an  appallingly  bad  record 
requires  an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
department  and  a  complete  review  of  the 
whole  subject  of  corrections  and  of  how 
Ontario's  reform  institutions  are  operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  has  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  failed  so  badly  in 
the  past  10  years?  A  look  at  the  record 
reveals  that  its  failure  stems  from  the 
policies  pursued;  the  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
stitutions at  its  disposal;  the  lack  of  profes- 
sionally-trained corrections  personnel  in  the 
department;  the  inadequacy  of  its  pro- 
grammes of  education,  training,  and  rehabil- 
itation;   its   failure   to   do   research   into   the 
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problems  of  crime,  criminal  behaviour  and 
corrections;  the  inadequacy  of  parole  and 
probation  services  and  the  inadequacy  of 
pre-release  and  post-release  programmes 
for  prisoners. 

The  fundamental  disability  of  the  present 
department,  however,  stems  from  a  failure 
to  understand  its  true  role.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  lack  of  understanding  of  the  proper 
role  of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions in  a  modern  system  of  corrections  was 
emphasized  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
hon.  Minister  announced  that  jurisdiction  of 
the  jails  in  Ontario  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  counties  and  to  the  municipalities. 

This  move  could  have  been  prompted 
only  by  the  Treasury  board's  mounting  con- 
cern to  guard  the  budget.  It  could  not  have 
been  done  as  a  result  of  a  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  jails  in  a  proper 
system  of  reform  institutions.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

In  1960,  the  hon.  Minister  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  MACTO  committee— 
the  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Offender.  During  1961 
this  committee  was  to  study  the  position  of 
jails  in  a  modern  correctional  programme. 
This  committee  has  not  reported  its  find- 
ings, but  I  am  certain  that  the  announce- 
ment about  the  administration  of  the  jails 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  commit- 
tee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  of  the  jails  in  a 
system  of  corrections  is  very  important  be- 
cause jails  are  the  intake  point  of  our  penal 
system.  An  individual  first  makes  contact 
with  the  system  of  corrections  in  jail.  It  is 
most  important  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  correctional  process  that  the  individual's 
first  contact  with  it,  sets  the  proper  frame- 
work for  the  work  of  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation that  must  follow. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  the  position  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  that  the  jail  system  must 
be  incorporated  into  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  for  many  reasons  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  detail  later.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  Ontario's  jails.  Are  they 
adequate  to  do  the  job  required  of  a  modern 
system  of  corrections?  Do  they  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose?  Are  they  staffed  by  trained, 
qualified  personnel?  Is  the  function  of  the 
jail  clearly  defined  and  is  the  role  of  the 
jail  integrated  into  the  overall  system  of 
correction? 

At  present  there  are  in  Ontario,  35  county 
jails,  eight  district  jails  and  two  city  jails 
-the  latter  being  in  Toronto  arid  in  Hamil- 
ton, respectively. 


The  provincial  government  has  direct 
responsibility  for  the  district  jails.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  Minister's  recent  announce- 
ment, complete  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  and  city  jails  has  been  given 
to  the  municipalities. 

What  are  Ontario's  jails  like?  The  John 
Howard  Society,  in  a  report  which  has  re- 
ceived wide  circulation  among  those  inter- 
ested in  this  problem,  dated  March  20, 
1961,  described  them  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

The  present  structures  are  in  some 
cases  very  old  and  poorly  adapted  for 
modem  use.  They  were  built  on  a  con- 
cept of  penology  in  which  custody  was 
considered  to  be  the  basic  criterion  of  a 
good  jail  and  the  only  control  function. 
This  view  does  not  recognize  the  more 
positive  controls  which  may  be  developed 
by  programming  of  an  educational  and 
training  nature.  The  assumption  has  been 
made  that  all  persons  require  maximum 
security  when  in  fact  most  do  not.  The 
practice  has  been  that  persons  on  remand 
and  not  yet  convicted  should  receive  the 
same  general  custody  as  convicted  of- 
fenders even  though  eventually  found  not 
guilty  and  released. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that,  while 
most  of  the  buildings  themselves  are  solid, 
warm,  and  clean,  the  kitchens  are  inade- 
quate; kitchen  help  is  so  short-term  that 
food  is  often  inadequately  prepared;  visit- 
ing and  reception  room  facilities  are 
inadequate;  interview  rooms  for  lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen  and  relatives  are  inade- 
quate. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  custodial 
facilities  are  such  that,  and  I  quote: 

Men  accused  of  the  most  serious  crimes 
and  highly  dangerous  from  a  custodial 
point  of  view  must  be  accommodated, 
as  well  as  minor  offenders  accused  of 
vagrancy  or  intoxication. 

How  do  prisoners  spend  their  time?  The 
report  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  only  work  programmes— with  minor 
exceptions  —  are  cleaning,  gardening  and 
general  maintenance,  culinary  and  some 
clothing  and  record-keeping  operations. 
The  physical  structures  do  not  permit  the 
development  of  work  programmes  due  to 
lack  of  space  and  other  facilities.  There 
is  almost  complete  idleness  and  the  time 
is  occupied  by  yarning^  some  card  play- 
ing, reading  of  magazines  or  books  and 
using  outdoor  yards  so  designed  that  walk- 
ing is  usually  the  only  activity. 
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There  is  not  enough  room  available  for 
the  proper  segregation  of  the  hardened 
repeater  from  the  first  offender. 

What  about  the  staffs  of  county  and  city 
jails?  The  John  Howard  Society  reported 
as  follows: 

The  salaries  of  the  jailers  vary  from 
$2,900  to  $4,500  in  the  county  jails  with 
some  district  jails  paying  over  $5,000 
and  the  two  city  jails  paying  over  $6,000. 

The  salaries  of  chief  matrons  also  vary 
greatly  from  part-time  remuneration  paid 
in  the  smaller  communities— often  to  the 
jailer's  wife— to  full-time  salaries  paid  in 
the  larger  centres.  The  assumption  might 
be  made  that  the  jailers  are  able  to  aug- 
ment relatively  low  salaries  by  having 
their  wives  act  as  chief  matrons.  The  only 
professional  persons  listed  as  employed 
are  surgeons  whose  salaries  and  fees  indi- 
cate a  part-time  relationship,  including 
being  on  call  for  emergencies. 

The  extent  to  which  there  is  any  speci- 
fic staff  training  programme  for  the  per- 
formance of  staff  functions  is  not  known. 

What  about  the  persons  admitted  to 
county  jails?  The  John  Howard  Society 
report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  needs  of  the  untried  prisoner  have 
been  given  little  consideration  either  in 
relation  to  his  personality,  reactions  to 
arrest  and  trial,  to  his  family  and  social 
relationships  or  to  his  employment  and 
economic  responsibilities. 

That  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  John  Howard 
Society's  report  on  Ontario  jails.  What  about 
those  being  sent  to  jail? 

In  1959  the  number  of  committals  to 
jails  totalled  56,565  of  which  50,022  re- 
sulted in  conviction  and  6,543  in  release. 
Of  the  56,565  committals,  which  repre- 
sented the  "traffic"  through  jails,  17,086 
were  "first  time";  8,486  "second  time"; 
5,435  "third  time"  and  25,558  "more  than 
three   times." 

In  other  words,  almost  half  of  all  those 
committed  to  jails  were  there  for  the  fourth 
or  more  time.  They  were  handled  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  first  offenders. 

The  John  Howard  Societ>'  describes  this 
"traffic"  in  the  following  way: 

It  is  obvious  that  many  persons  go 
through  the  jail  each  year,  and  year  by 
year,  as  though  through  a  revolving  door, 
and  that  the  deterrent  value  of  jail  incar- 
ceration for  such  persons  has  been  largely 
dissipated.     A    different    approach    seems 


necessary  if  the  problem  of  this  very  short- 
term  convicted  offender  is  to  be  solved. 

Of  the  50,000  persons  convicted  and  held 
in  jail,  21,395  were  convicted  for  intoxication 
or  drunkenness.  Other  liquor  offences 
numbered  8,641  so  that  60  per  cent  had  to 
do  with  liquor. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  people  who 
go  through  the  jails  year  in  and  year  out,  "as 
though  through  a  revolving  door,"  are  "re- 
formed" by  our  present  procedures  of  dealing 
with  them.  How  many  repeaters  graduate 
from  jail  to  the  reform  institutions  after  three, 
four,  five  and  six  incarcerations?  How  many 
eventually  go  on  to  the  miserable  treadmill  of 
repeated  incarcerations  in  reform  institutions 
before  they  are  banished  to  the  penitentiaries 
as  "incorrigibles,"  or  hardened  "criminals?" 
In  1954,  the  John  Howard  Society's  brief 
to  the  select  committee  on  reform  institutions 
said: 

We  feel  that  a  great  service  could  be 
done  by  your  committee  in  initiating  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem  of  these  un- 
employed, transient  men  who  seek  assist- 
ance from  every  conceivable  social  agency 
or  individual.  They  are  able  to  secure 
enough  help  that,  by  going  from  city  to 
city,  or  living  on  "skid  row,"  they  can  eke 
out  an  existence  of  sorts  between  sporadic 
and  ineffective  employment.  We  suggest  to 
this  committee  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
great  importance  as  it  adds  not  only  to  the 
cost  of  our  correctional  institutions  but  to 
the  total  social  costs  of  our  communities, 
through  law  enforcement  and  the  various 
social  and  religious  agencies  as  well  as  the 
charity  and  good  will  of  well  disposed 
individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  de- 
partment's reports  since  this  recommendation 
was  made  in  1954,  to  show  that  any  action 
has  been  taken  about  the  problem  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic.  Why  has  nothing  been 
done?  Surely  a  chronic  condition  in  society 
that  produces  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
committals  to  jails  in  Ontario  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  department  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1959  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Don  Jail  in  Toronto  was  $942,000,  of 
which  it  was  estimated  $774,204  was  spent 
to  handle  "drunks." 

To  summarize  the  John  Howard  Society 
report,  it  said  that  the  approach  to  the  treat- 
ment of  first  offenders  and  minor  offenders  in 
jail  is  outdated;  that  jail  buildings  are 
antiquated  and  inadequate;  that  work  pro- 
grammes and  reform  programmes  in  jails  are 
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almost  totally  non-existent;  that  jail  staflFs 
are  underpaid,  ill-trained  or  untrained;  that 
half  of  the  people  committed  to  jails  have  at 
least  three  previous  committals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  blunt  language,  this  is  a 
damning  indictment  of  Ontario's  jails.  I  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  shows  rates  of 
recidivism  among  those  committed  to  Ontario 
jails  from  1950  to  1960  inclusive.  It  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  those  conmiitted  for 
more  than  the  tliird  time  has  risen  from  35.7 
per  cent  in  1950  to  46.3  per  cent  in  1960. 

Surely  there  is  a  better  way  for  this 
province  to  handle  this  problem  than  to  wash 
its  hands  of  responsibility  for  the  jails.  Such 
action  makes  a  mockery  of  the  word 
"reform." 

Among  the  reforms  most  urgently  required 
is  consolidation  of  the  county  jail  system 
with  provincial  government  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  administration,  staflF  recruit- 
ment and  training;  and  programming  for 
prisoner  education  and  training. 

A  new  approach  is  needed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  chronic  alcoholics.  Convicted 
chronic  alcoholics  should  be  sent  to  industrial 
farms. 

Those  persons  convicted  of  minor  oflFences, 
who  have  jobs  and  roots  in  the  community 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  a  "live-in, 
work-out"  programme,  such  as  is  provided  in 
the  Huber  law  in  Wisconsin. 

A  recent  report  showed  that  under  the 
Huber  Law,  2,581  males  and  73  females 
were  sentenced  with  a  provision  for  a  work 
programme  in  the  community,  and  that  fewer 
than  nine  per  cent  violated  the  conditions  of 
their  sentence.  The  total  earnings  of  those 
employed  amounted  to  $364,282.  They  were 
able  to  continue  to  support  their  families,  to 
pay  their  fines,  to  pay  their  debts  and  to 
maintain  their  financial  position. 

The  social  and  economic  benefits  of  such  a 
scheme  are  self-evident.  The  deterrent  value 
of  short  sentences  seems  to  be  non-existent. 
The  cost  of  admission,  maintenance  and  dis- 
charge of  those  sent  to  jail  is  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  insignificant  social  progress 
recorded  in  their  reformation. 

A  completely  new  approach  to  our  jail 
system  is  urgently  needed.  Reform  should  be 
preceded  by  a  study  of  the  pattern  of  criminal 
behaviour  in  Ontario;  the  special  needs  of 
alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  the  mentally  ill,  and 
female  prisoners;  and  the  necessity  of  mini- 
mum security  provisions  for  persons  on  charge 
and  on  remand.  Special  efforts  should  be 
made    to    attract   professional    staflF    into    the 


reforms  field.  Professional  personnel  should 
be  recruited  for  diagnosis  and  for  preparation 
of  clinical  and  social  histories.  Counselling 
services  should  be  provided  and  provision 
made  for  trades  training  and  education.  Jail 
staffs  should  be  trained  with  emphasis  on  the 
correctional  phase  of  work. 

So  much  for  Ontario's  jails.  Let  us  look 
now  at  Ontario's  reformatories  and  industrial 
farms.  Are  these  institutions  adequate  to 
permit  the  carrying  out  of  a  programme  of 
corrections?  Are  the  personnel  of  the  institu- 
tions qualified  and  trained  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  corrections?  Are  the  educational 
and  training  programmes  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  prisoners? 

In  these  three  particulars,  Mr.  Chairman, 
physical  facilities,  trained  staflF,  and  pro- 
grammes, I  intend  to  show  that  the  present 
system  is  inadequate.  Let  me  turn  to  the 
institutions  themselves.  Wlien  were  they 
built?  What  purpose  were  they  designed  to 
serve? 

Before  1910  the  central  prison  in  Toronto 
was  the  only  institution  to  which  provincial 
prisoners  were  sent.  It  had  335  cells  and 
practically  no  sanitation  facilities.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  classify  prisoners  except  to 
separate  the  sexes.  No  work  patterns  for  in- 
mates were  established.  Commercial  manu- 
facturers, under  licence,  were  allowed  to  use 
prison  labour  to  produce  goods  for  sale  on 
the  open  market. 

Medical  services  were  far  from  adequate. 
Dental  clinics  were  non-existent.  Venereal 
disease  was  considered  a  natural  punishment 
for  sin  and  accordingly  treatment  was  primi- 
tive or  non-existent.  Parole  was  almost  un- 
heard-of. Overcrowding  was  normal  and 
discipline  severe. 

In  1911  an  industrial  farm  was  opened  at 
Fort  William.  It  was  closed  in  1936  and 
used  for  a  mental  hospital,  until  it  was  re- 
opened as  an  industrial  farm  in  1955. 

The  Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory  for 
women  was  established  in  1880  and  came 
under   provincial   jurisdiction   in    1917. 

Burwash  was  established  in  1914  with  the 
original  log  buildings  constructed  by  the 
prisoners. 

The  Mimico  Reformatory  began  as  a  brick 
and  tile  plant  division  of  the  central  prison 
in  1915,  and  was  attached  to  Guelph  until  it 
became  a  separate  institution  in  1931. 

During  World  War  II,  Mimico  and  Mon- 
teith  became  prisoner-of-war  camps.  After 
the  war,  in  1946,  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions     was     established     and     military 
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training  camps  at  Brampton,  Cornwall,  Brant- 
ford  and  prisoner-of-war  camps  at  Monteith 
and  Neys  were  converted  into  industrial  farms 
and  training  centres. 

In  1951,  the  Alex  G.  Brown  Memorial 
Clinic  was  opened  at  Brampton  to  treat  in- 
mates addicted  to  alcohol. 

In  1955  the  Ontario  training  centre  at 
Burtch  was  opened  to  train  selected  groups 
of  inmates  from  Guelph  who  were  considered 
to  be  "slow  learners."  In  1956,  a  25-bed 
clinic  was  opened  at  Mimico  to  treat  drug 
addicts. 

In  1958  a  new  maximum  security  prison 
was  built  at  Millbrook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  custodial  care  is  tlie 
prime  purpose  of  a  system  of  reform  insti- 
tutions, then  I  presume  the  easy  conversion 
of  mental  institutions  and  prisoner-of-war 
camps  into  reform,  institutions  is  possible. 
If  however,  education,  training  and  rehabil- 
itation are  the  dominant  features  of  the 
system,  then  I  suggest  that  our  institutions 
built  half  a  century  ago  to  provide  maximum 
security  custody,  are  not  adequate  to  the 
task. 

New  approaches  to  reform  and  corrections, 
as  well  as  time  itself,  have  rendered  most  of 
Ontario's  institutions  obsolete.  Nowhere  in 
the  Ontario  system  of  reform  institutions  is 
there  a  building  or  a  programme  that  is 
designed  to  approximate,  wherever  possible, 
the  facilities  available  to  a  citizen  in  the 
community  at  large— the  community  in  which 
the  inmate  ultimately  must  make  his  own 
way. 

There  is  such  an  institution  in  British 
Columbia,  called  the  Haney  Correctional 
Institution.  It  was  designed  with  rehabilita- 
tion in  mind.  Its  programme  is  designed  to 
give  the  inmate  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  part  of  his 
programme  of  training  and  rehabilitation. 
,  Haney  is  a  minimum  security  institution 
Y  equipped  for  fewer  than  400  men;  it  is  not 
an  institution  for  first  offenders  only.  Its 
trades  training  programme  is  divided  into 
13  different  categories.  Instructors  in  these 
shops,  and  the  teachers  in  the  academic 
courses,  must  have  qualifications  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  Instructors'  salaries  are  com- 
parable with  teachers  in  public  institutions. 
Inmates  completing  courses  obtain  certifi- 
cates from  The  Department  of  Education 
that  in  no  way  differ  from  those  obtained 
in  other  schools. 

The  whole  programme  of  training,  the  use 
of  leisure  time,  recreational  activities,  library 


facilities  and  so  forth,  are  open  to  tlie  in- 
mate's own  choice.  The  whole  programme  is 
designed  to  give  the  inmate  the  opportunity 
to  make  responsible  decisions  that  will  in- 
fluence his  progress  towards  rehabilitation 
and  eventual  release.  In  order  to  achieve 
parole  the  men  must  achieve  a  satisfactory 
level  of  participation  in  this  programme. 

This  institution  has  a  full  staff  of  profes- 
sional specialists.  There  is  a  prison  psychi- 
atrist, eight  social  workers,  a  hospital  staffed 
with  male  nurses,  a  full-time  doctor,  a  di- 
rector of  recreational  activities,  a  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  library  and  two  full-time  prison 
chaplains. 

Inmates  are  paid  on  a  wage  scale  ranging 
from  10  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  depend- 
ing upon  conduct  and  productivity.  There  is 
a  prison  newspaper,  a  canteen  and  numerous 
service  clubs.  A  pre-release  camp  is  oper- 
ated, in  conjunction  with  the  institution,  to 
which  the  men  are  moved  prior  to  parole  or 
release. 

Families  and  friends  can  visit  the  inmates 
every  weekday  evening  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  maximum  security  visiting.  The  visiting 
rooms  are  like  the  lobby  of  a  hotel.  When 
the  weather  permits,  visiting  is  allowed  on 
the  lawns.    Children  can  visit  their  fathers. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Where 
is  this  place? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    In  British  Columbia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  a  maximum  security 
institution. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Contact  with  the  family 
is  encouraged.  The  staff  holds  regular,  in- 
formal meetings  with  the  family  until  the 
inmate  is  paroled  or  released.  Other  visitors 
to  the  prison  are  encouraged,  including  those 
offering  services  such  as  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, the  Salvation  Army,  trade  and  advisory 
committees,  and  athletic  teams. 

The  trades  training  programme  is  improved 
by  volunteer  citizens'  advisory  committees 
drawn  from  labour,  management  and  educa- 
tion. The  institution  is  also  a  recognized 
field  work  agency  for  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
The  local  high  school's  night  courses  in  voca- 
tional training  have  been  made  available  to 
the  inmates. 

Once  a  week  the  institution  sends  men 
outside  the  institution  to  Vancouver  to  visit 
the  John  Howard  Society,  because  the  Van- 
couver branch  of  that  society  does  not  have 
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the  money  to  provide  a  field  service  worker 
to  go  to  the  institution. 

Inmates  are  encouraged  to  register  with 
the  local  office  of  the  national  employment 
service.  If  they  find  employment  during  their 
last  two  months  before  discharge,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  work  during  the  day  and 
return  to  the  prison  at  night. 

When  he  is  working,  the  inmate  must 
pay  a  fee  for  room  and  board  to  the  insti- 
tution and  pay  the  balance  to  the  support  of 
his  family.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  a 
sense  of  financial  responsibility  can  be  in- 
stilled. 

Prior  to  release,  discussions  are  held  with 
the  local  bank  manager  about  financial  prob- 
lems, and  the  inmate  may  attend  church 
services  in  the  community.  A  visit  is  made  to 
the  local  police  chief  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  how  the  police  regard  a  man  on  parole. 

Contrast  this  enlightened  and  practical 
approach  with  the  practices  in  Ontario.  In 
Ontario,  custody,  not  rehabilitation,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  inmate  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  himself  for  community  life, 
by  actually  visiting  and  working  outside  the 
prison  prior  to  release.  The  educational  and 
trades  training  programmes  in  Ontario  insti- 
tutions are  too  small  to  handle  the  flow  of 
prisoners.  I  will  go  into  this  deficiency  in 
the  Ontario  system  at  greater  length  in  a  few 
minutes. 

No  credits  are  given  in  Ontario  reforma- 
tories for  educational  or  vocational  attain- 
ments by  prisoners.  It  is  true  that  obtaining 
union  co-operation  on  apprenticeship  training 
would  be  difficult,  but  there  is  no  eflFort  being 
made  in  this  direction. 

The  whole  Ontario  system  of  reform  insti- 
tutions has  about  as  many  full-time  specialists 
to  take  care  of  an  average  prison  population 
of  4,000,  as  the  Haney  Institution  has  for 
400. 

There  is  no  system  in  Ontario  whereby 
inmates  can  earn  money,  by  good  conduct 
and  productive  work,  with  which  they  can 
help  themselves  after  release.  In  Ontario, 
prisoners  on  release  are  given  a  maximum  of 
$20  and  a  stern  admonition  not  to  get  into 
trouble.  I  ask  hon.  members  how  any  reason- 
able man  can  be  expected  to  readjust  to  the 
problems  of  getting  located,  getting  a  job 
and  meeting  the  initial  expenses  of  travelling 
and  room  and  board  on  $20? 

Inmates  in  Ontario  institutions  are  restricted 
to  one  visitor  per  week.  The  prisoner  can 
write  and  receive  one  letter  per  week.  The 
institutions  are  simply  not  equipped  to  handle 
daily  visits  by  whole  families. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  inmates  of  Ontario 
institutions  are  almost  doomed  by  the  system 
itself  to  estrangement  from  their  families  and 
the  community?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  more 
than  half  of  the  inmates  of  Ontario  reform 
institutions  are  already  serving  a  fourth  or 
more  term? 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  personnel  employed 
in  the  institutions  able  to  carry  out  an  ade- 
quate programme  of  corrections? 

The  department's  1960  annual  report  con- 
tains this  revealing  sentence  about  the  need 
for  qualified  staff:  "It  is  axiomatic  that  our 
rehabilitation  programme  is  as  effective  as 
the  staff  employed  to  carry  it  out." 

Let  us  then  have  a  look  at  the  staff,  and 
here  I  refer  to  the  third  chart,  Mr.  Chairman: 
To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  staff  employed  by  the  department  in  the 
years  from  1950  to  1960,  inclusive,  I  have 
compiled  a  chart  that  shows  the  number  of 
staff  employed  under  the  headings:  custodial, 
medical,  correctional,  administrative  and 
maintenance.  The  categories  of  employees 
grouped  under  each  heading  are  set  out  in 
the  table. 

It  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1950  the 
department  employed  559  on  its  custodial 
staff  and  29  in  corrections.  By  1960  the 
custodial  staff  had  increased  to  914  and  the 
correctional  staff  to  61. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those 
ten  years  of  progress  this  department  has 
increased  the  proportion  of  correctional  speci- 
alists from  3.4  per  cent  to  4.2  per  cent  of  tlie 
total  staff. 

Of  course,  the  entire  staff  of  a  reform 
institution  should  be  working  co-operatively 
as  part  of  a  well-defined  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programme.  Those  engaged  in 
custodial  work  should  work  closely  with  the 
correctional  staff.  If  correction,  not  custody, 
is  the  prime  aim  of  the  institution,  then  the 
correctional  staff  should  train  the  guards  in 
their  role  in  the  treatment  programme. 

However,  the  department  does  not  seem 
to  hold  this  vjew  of  the  role  of  its  custodial 
staff.  Let  me  quote  from  the  department's 
own  specifications  of  the  characteristic  duties 
of  its  guards. 

A  guard  is  supposed  "to  guard  inmates  in 
dormitories  or  work  parties,  in  class  rooms, 
industrial  shops  and  cell  blocks;  report  dis- 
turbances or  any  indications  of  a  disturbance 
and  infractions  of  discipline;  inspect  for  con- 
traband; check  on  sanitary  conditions;  take 
periodic  counts  of  inmates;  escort  and  super- 
vise work  parties.    Guards  are  also  expected 
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to  assist  in  the  maintenance  and  cleaning  of 
buildings  and  counsel  inmates  on  discipline." 

The  educational  requirements  for  guards 
are  "that  they  have  an  elementary  school 
education"  and  that  they  should  have  a 
"previous  knowledge  of  self-defence  and 
means  of  controlling  unruly  prisoners." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reference  in  the 
department's  own  job  description  of  the  work 
of  guards  to  playing  any  part  in  a  programme 
of  corrections  and  rehabilitation.  The  only 
references  are  to  matters  that  fall  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  custodial  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  until  1952  that 
the  department  employed  a  psychologist  and 
not  until  1956  that  the  department  employed 
a  psychiatrist  on  even  a  part-time  basis. 

In  1961  the  department  still  did  not  em- 
ploy one  full-time  psychiatrist.  We  find  that 
it  employed  11  full-time  psychologists  and 
38  full-time  teachers,  10  part-time  teachers 
and  nine  part-time  psychologists  in  its  re- 
formatories and  industrial  farms. 

These  figures  become  even  more  disturbing 
when  we  look  at  the  staff  actually  employed 
at  individual  reformatories. 

At  Guelph,  for  example,  with  an  average 
inmate  population  for  1960  of  937,  we  find 
273  custodial  officers  or  almost  one  guard 
for  every  three  prisoners.  In  the  same  institu- 
tion in  the  same  year  we  find  only  four  full- 
time  teachers,  or  one  for  every  260  inmates. 

Throughout  the  year  only  four  psychiatrists, 
all  part  time  and  three  psychologists,  were 
used  by  the  department  to  treat  a  flow  of 
prisoners  that  totalled  2,622.  Its  trades  train- 
ing programme  had  only  six  full-time 
instructors. 

In  1960,  Millbrook,  the  maximum  security 
institution  designed  for  the  most  hardened 
criminal,  with  an  average  prison  population  of 
190,  had  only  one  part-time  psychiatrist,  no 
psychologist,  one  counsellor  and  two  teachers. 
Its  custodial  staff  totalled  105. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  evidence  is  in- 
disputable that  the  department's  real  policy 
is  custody,  not  reform. 

What  should  the  staff  be  like? 

The  Fauteux  commission  report  said: 

We  believe  that  university  education  for 
career  work  in  the  correction  field  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  developed  despite  recom- 
mendations for  such  courses  of  study  in  the 
Archambault  report  of  1938.  In-service 
programmes  in  the  penitentiaries  branch 
and  in  provincial  and  municipal  agencies 
are  not  adequate  substitutes  for  the  pre- 


service  training  at  a  university  level  which 
is  essential  to  the  professionalization  of  any 
field  of  activity. 

In  the  1960  departmental  report,  the  in- 
service  programme  was  described  as  consist- 
ing of  courses  at  the  staff  training  school. 
Courses  in  each  institution  designed  to  give 
the  staff  an  overall  picture  of  the  policy  and 
methods  "of  their  own  particular  institution" 
and  a  series  of  15  evening  lectures  at  a 
winter  course  at  university  attended  by  36 
members  of  a  total  staff  of  more  than  1,400. 

When  the  1960  departmental  report  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  entire  efforts  of  this  department  are 
focused  on  the  rehabihtation  of  the  in- 
mate so  that  he  may  return  to  society  a 
useful,  respected  member  of  his  own  com- 
munity. 

—it  is  difficult  to  take  the  words  seriously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  shown  that  the 
institutions  themselves  are  inadequate  and 
that  the  composition  of  the  staff  of  our  in- 
stitutions reflects  a  policy  which  emphasizes 
custody  over  care  and  treatment. 

I  want  to  point  out  now  the  great  need  for 
educational  and  vocational  training  in  our 
institutions  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  current 
programmes. 

I  have  here  a  chart.  No.  4,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  sets  out  the  number  of  committals  to 
Ontario  reformatories  and  industrial  farms 
each  year  from  1950  to  1960,  inclusive.  I  have 
also  set  out  the  number  of  those  committed 
who  have  a  grade  eight  education  or  less.  I 
have  calculated  the  number  with  a  grade  eight 
education  or  less  as  a  percentage  of  total 
committals. 

All  these  figures  have  been  compiled  from 
the  department's  reports. 

The  table  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
1950,  73  per  cent  of  those  committed  had 
grade  eight  education  or  less. 

In  1960,  61  per  cent  of  those  committed 
had  grade  eight  education  or  less. 

I  have  set  out  on  another  table,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  total  prison  population  in  Ontario 
reformatories  and  industrial  farms  for  the 
years  1953  to  1961,  inclusive,  the  number 
receiving  academic  and  vocational  training 
and  the  total  number  receiving  training.  I 
have  calculated  the  total  number  receiving 
training  each  year  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  prison  population  in  each  year. 

The  figures  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
the  best  year  of  the  decade  reviewed,  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  received  any  kind  of 
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academic  or  vocational  training.  In  1952,  14 
per  cent  received  training;  in  1958,  nine  per 
cent;  in  1961,  13.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  low  level  of 
educational  achievement  of  the  inmates  is 
considered,  this  is  a  deplorably  bad  record. 

On  what  grounds  can  the  department 
defend  itself  against  the  sad  and  dismal 
record  of  the  past  10  years? 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  pious  hopes 
for  reform  expressed  by  a  succession  of  hon. 
Ministers  have  been  anything  more  than 
words.  There  is  no  evidence  of  improvement 
in  the  educational  and  training  programmes. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  need  for 
education  and  training  has  been  recognized 
in  the  only  way  that  matters— namely,  specific 
programmes  designed  to  overcome  the  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  say  that  the 
records  of  the  department  prove  conclusively 
that  the  department  is  not  operating  a  modern 
system  of  corrections  in  Ontario.  And  once 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  records 
of  the  department  prove  that  reorganization 
of  the  department  is  imperative  and  that  a 
complete  review  of  the  government's  policies 
and  programmes  in  this  field  is  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sorry  situation  must  be 
changed.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  the  detriment  of  the  prisoners  whom  it 
seeks  to  help  and  to  the  shame  of  all  of  us 
who  do  nothing  about  it. 

The  problem  of  reform  is  difficult,  but  it 
is  not  insoluble.  Other  jurisdictions  are  doing 
a  better  job  than  we  are.  I  have  cited  what 
the  Haney  Institution  in  British  Columbia  is 
doing. 

Let  me  bring  to  hon.  members'  attention 
what  is  being  done  in  England  to  promote 
reform  of  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21.  Offenders  in  this  age  group  are 
treated  in  the  Borstal  system  of  institutions. 

This  system  includes  15  different  institu- 
tions, each  of  which  provides  its  own 
individual  combination  of  training,  instruc- 
tion and  drill.  The  boys  are  assigned  to  the 
different  institutions  following  a  complete 
case  history.   The  assignment  is  based  on: 

The  boy's  needs  and  interests  for  super- 
vision in  education,  vocational  training, 
recreation  and  discipline;  the  possible  effect 
which  the  offender  might  have  on  the  institu- 
tion; the  characteristics,  abilities  and  talents 
which  the  wardens  and  their  staffs  have  rela- 
tive to  the  inmate's  needs. 

Because  the  British  have  found  that  rela- 
tively short  sentences  do  not  provide  sufficient 


opportunity  for  the  institution  to  carry  out 
an  effective  programme  of  reform,  the  courts 
have  gradually  extended  sentences  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  years.  Indefinite  sentences  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequently  employed 
as  a  means  of  making  the  training  programmes 
effective.  In  conjunction  with  the  emphasis 
on  training  and  instruction  the  government 
has  expanded  the  number  and  variety  of 
institutions. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  of  the 
Borstal  system  which  might  be  applied  to 
Ontario  institutions  with  great  advantage. 
They  include: 

1.  A  greater  number  and  variety  of  training 
schools  so  that  the  correctional  programme 
will  have  flexibihty  and  the  capacity  to  permit 
experimentation. 

2.  An  emphasis  on  smallness  in  the  indi- 
vidual institutions  so  that  the  iimiates  can 
receive  personalized  attention  and  treatment. 

3.  An  emphasis  on  the  staffing  of  institu- 
tions with  professional  personnel  and  trained 
instructors  whose  chief  function  is  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  and  not  custody. 

4.  Consideration  of  lengthening  sentences 
so  that  a  training  programme  can  take  effect. 

5.  Separation  of  offenders  according  to 
their  needs  so  that  "cross  fertilization"  of 
crime  does  not  take  place  and  junior  insti- 
tutions do  not  become  schools  of  crime. 

6.  A  minimum  of  one  year  of  parole  super- 
vision after  release  to  assure  a  continuity  of 
interest  in  the  boy,  to  check  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institution's  programmes  of  reform 
and  to  assist  the  inmate  to  adjust  to  the 
community. 

These  are  some  specific  recommendations 
that  might  well  be  adopted  by  the  present 
department  as  the  basis  of  a  step  forward  in 
its  programme  of  improving  Ontario  reform 
institutions. 

In  California,  Mr.  Chairman,  responsibility 
for  offenders  is  divided  between  two  bodies 
—one,  the  youth  authority,  responsible  for 
all  offenders  under  the  age  of  21  years,  and 
the  second,  the  adult  authority. 

The  youth  authority  in  California  not  only 
has  the  responsibility  for  classification,  care, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  all  offenders 
under  21  years,  it  also  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  a  state-wide  programme  of  probation 
and  prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  significant  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  in  California,  the  principle  that  pre- 
vention is  as  important  as  prison,  is  duly 
recognized  by  the  authorities  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  prevention  supported  by  the 
state. 
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•  It  seems  reasonable  and  sensible  that  such 
a  policy  of  prevention  of  delinquency  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  programme  of 
handling  juvenile  crime. 

California  has  such  a  programme.  Where 
is  its  counterpart  in  Ontario?  Why  is  there 
not  such  a  programme  here? 

What  happens  to  a  person  v^'ho  is  admitted 
to  an  Ontario  reformatory?  What  happens  to 
him  from  the  tinie  of  his  arrest,  through  his 
detention,  trial,  reformatory  sentence,  release 
and  post-release? 

I  have  described  the  jails  into  which  every- 
one charged  with  an  offence  is  put  and  the 
inadequacies  that  exist  at  this  intake  point  of 
the  penal  system.  It  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
cess of  correction  which  should  begin  with 
arrest  is  not  advanced,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
hindered  at  this  stage. 
What  should  happen? 
The  Fauteux  commission  report  says: 

Classification  and  segregation  form  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  reformative  treat- 
ment. A  sound  and  wise  system  of 
classification  makes  it  easier  to  deal  with 
the  individual  problems  of  prisoners. 

The  Eauteux  report  lists  the  following  as 
essential  to  adequate  classification  of  a 
prisoner: 

(a)  his  previous  criminal  record;  (b)  a 
complete  history  of  his  social  habits  and 
training  and  family  background;  (c)  a  record 
of  his  physical  condition;  (d)  a  record  of  his 
educational  attainments;  (e)  an  evaluation  of 
his  possible  capacity  for  training  and  em- 
ployment. 

Is  this  kind  of  classification  programme 
being  carried  out  in  Ontario  institutions? 

Are  inmates'  individual  cases  properly 
assessed  so  that  each  man  is  assigned  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  programme  most  suited 
to  his  needs? 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter),  earlier  in  this  session,  explained  that 
in  Ontario  reform  institutions  there  are  no 
classification  officers. 

Instead,  the  department  has  established 
what  it  calls  a  classification  committee.  I 
will  ouote  ^he  hon.  Minister's  statement  of 
how  this  committee  operates. 

Every  sentenced  prisoner,  upon  admis- 
sion to  all  institutions  in  the  province 
appears  individually  before  a  classification 
committee  at  which  time  a  decision  is 
made  regarding  the  programme  of  training 
he  is  ^o  follow  and  it  is  outlined  to  him  at 
that  time. 


The  hon.  Minister  also  stated  that: 

Only  after  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  prisoner's  case  history  and  he  is 
personally  interviewed  by  the  classification 
committee,  is  a  final  decision  made. 

This  classification  committee  consists  of  the 
superintendents  from  the  Ontario  training 
centres  at  Burtch  and  Brampton,  plus  the 
psychologist  at  Guelph— three  men. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Chairman,  9,000  men  were 
committed  to  Ontario  institutions.  It  is  un- 
believable that  such  a  committee  as  this 
could  possibly  provide  anything  remotely 
resembling  adequate  classification.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  committee 
composed  of  superintendents  from  Burtch 
and  Brampton,  meeting  in  Guelph  could 
give  "a  careful  study  of  the  prisoner's  case 
history"  when,  in  addition  to  administering 
their  own  institutions,  they  would  have  to 
carefully  interview  an  average  of  30  prisoners 
every  day,  six  days  a  week. 

The  Fauteux  commission's  recommendation 
about  classification  is  that: 

In  every  prison  there  should  be  one 
senior  classffication  officer,  with  one  assis- 
tant, for  every  150  inmates.  The  chief 
classification  officer  should  be  a  person  with 
thorough  professional  qualifications  includ- 
ing a  knowledge  of  psychology  and  social 
work. 

The  Fauteux  report  also  said,  "a  survey  of 
the  situation  in  Canadian  prisons  both  fed- 
eral and  provincial  showed  classification  pro- 
cedures completely  inadequate  to  the  task 
involved." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  again  painfully 
obvious  that  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  just  does  not  have  the  personnel 
or  the  proc^rammes  required  to  operate  a 
modem  system  of  corrections. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  segregation  of  prisoners 
which  the  Fauteux  commission  linked  with 
adequate  classification  procedures  as  "the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  reformative  treat- 
ment.** 

Are  prisoners  in  Ontario  reformatories 
segregated  so  that  they  benefit  from  the 
reformative  process  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs? 

No,  they  are  not.  All  inmates  go  initially  to 
Guelph  for  classification.  At  Guelph  they 
are  thrown  together  in  such  a  way  that  young 
and  old,  first  offenders  and  multiple  offenders, 
minor  offenders  and  major  offenders  are  in 
constant  touch  with  one  another.  Younger 
inmates  Ipirn  about  crime  at  the  knees  of 
older,  hardened  repeaters. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  shown  the 
inadequacies  of  the  department's  educational 
and  training  programmes.  Is  there  an  ade- 
quate programme  of  pre-release  preparation? 
Is  the  job  placement  programme  for  released 
inmates  effective?  Is  post-release  follow-up 
adequate? 

I  do  not  think  so  and  I  believe  the  measure 
of  their  inadequacy  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  inmates 
are  serving  their  fourth  or  more  term. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  all  this  is  the 
government's  apparent  inability  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
programme  of  reform.  The  evidence  of  the 
government's  failure  of  policy  is  everywhere 
apparent— in  the  facilities  provided,  in  the 
inadequacy  of  staff,  in  the  lack  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  in  the  dominance  of  the 
idea  of  custody  as  contrasted  with  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  and  in  the 
absence  of  research  which  could  lead  to 
correction. 

There  is  no  question  that  every  phase  of 
the  department's  operation  must  be  revised. 

There  is  another  area  of  this  subject  of 
corrections  that  requires  the  special  attention 
of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
and  that  is  the  area  of  research.  I  will  list 
just  some  of  the  areas  of  concern  that  should 
be  explored  by  research.    They  include: 

1.  The  pattern  of  criminal  activity  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  juvenile  crime,  their  treatment  and 
prevention. 

3.  A  study  of  crime— its  prevention  and 
treatment. 

4.  Law,  law  enforcement  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

5.  Criminal  psychology. 

6.  Developments  in  correctional  techniques 
and    institutions. 

7.  The  values  of  probation  and  parole 
versus  incarceration. 

8.  The  problems  of  the  criminal  alcoholic 
and   the   drug   addict. 

9.  The  length  of  sentences  in  relation  to 
the  effectiveness  of  programmes  of  reform. 

10.  The  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  released  inmate. 

11.  The  personal  and  family  consequences 
of  imprisonment. 

12.  The  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

13.  Public  opinion  and  public  education 
concerning  reform  institutions. 


14.  The  prison  culture— haw  to  prevent  its 
development. 

15.  The  relationship  of  private  societies  to 
a  system  of  reform. 

16.  Departmental  administration. 

17.  The  problem  of  recidivism. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  areas  which  should 
be  explored  in  depth  by  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  How  many  are  currently 
being  researched?  The  departmental  reports 
give  us  no  information  about  these  things. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  which  require 
urgent  scientific  investigation.  There  are 
others,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  time  has  come  when  Ontario  must  do 
more  than  talk  ghbly  about  research  but  do 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.  The  amount  of 
money  spent  in  research  by  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  is  ludicrously  small  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  its  claim  to  be  concerned 
about  the  need  for  research. 

The  previous  Minister  of  the  department 
in    an    article    pubhshed    in    the    Canadian 
Journal  of  Corrections  of  July,  1961,  said  this: 
We  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
research    department.     Only    by    scientific 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  our  projects,  of 
the    effectiveness    of    current    or    planned 
programmes  can  we  progress.    We  need  to 
know  what  is  useful,  what  could  be  use- 
ful, what  is  proving  effective,  what  more 
could  be  done. 

These  are  the  right  words,  but  the  record 
of  the  department  in  translating  words  into 
deeds  is  so  dismal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have 
any  confidence  in  its  pronouncements. 

The  only  funds  set  aside  by  the  depart- 
ment to  date  that  could  be  connected  even 
remotely  to  the  need  for  research  is  a  grant  of 
$9,000  to  Ontario  universities  for  psychology 
and  social  work.  And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
$9,000  from  a  budget  of  $18,319,000! 

The  junior  league  of  Toronto,  by  com- 
parison, has  for  several  years  made  an  annual 
grant  of  $15,000  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  support  the  work  of  a  full-time  criminol- 
ogist. Are  we  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  women  of  the  junior  league  are  more 
concerned  about  a  scientific  approach  to 
corrections  than  the  department  itself? 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  a  departmental 
research  officer  will  be  appointed.  This,  if  it 
happens,  will  be  a  small  step  forward  but 
hardly  adequate  to  the  task. 

It  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  made 
the  study  of  crime  a  lifetime  profession  that 
its  intensive  analysis  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
any     one     scientific     discipline.      What     we 
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desperately  need  is  an  independent,  inter- 
disciplinary institute  for  applied  studies  in 
criminology.  The  University  of  Montreal  has 
already  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  Other 
institutes  are  now  being  estabhshed  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  One  is  presently 
operating  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

Such  an  institute  should  be  set  up  in 
Ontario.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  already 
in  this  province  some  of  the  scholars  who 
could  help  to  start  it.  But  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  to  take  some 
positive  action  in  this  direction  and  to  do  it 
right   away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
the  weaknesses  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions. 

The  problem  facing  the  government  is 
how  to  reform  the  department  in  its  approach 
to  the  problems  of  correction;  the  facihties 
at  its  disposal  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
programmes  are  carried  out. 

I  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  these 
problems  are  more  complicated  today  than 
they  might  otherwise  be  because  of  the 
changes  inherent  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Fauteux  commission. 

At  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  county  and 
city  jails  house  prisoners  sentenced  to  90 
days  or  less;  the  provincial  reformatories  and 
industrial  farms  are  for  those  sentenced  to 
more  than  90  days  and  to  less  than  two  years. 
The  Fauteux  commission  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  assume  responsibiUty  for 
all  prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  six 
months  in  an  institution. 

This  proposal,  when  carried  out,  will  not 
affect  the  jails  directly  but  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  reform  institutions  and  industrial 
farms.  At  present  some  40  per  cent  of  those 
sentenced  to  a  reformatory  or  industrial  farm 
are  sentenced  for  terms  longer  than  six 
months.  Those  with  the  longer  sentence  are, 
\^^  for  the  most  part,  found  guilty  of  more 
^  serious  offences  or  those  who  have  developed 
lengthy  records  of  repeated  sentencing  to 
institutions.  Those  who  are  now  serving  sen- 
tences in  Millbrook,  for  example,  will  in  all 
probability  be  transferred  to  federal  authority. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  time  is  appropriate  to  consider  the 
role  of  the  department  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  appropriate  time 
for  reform  in  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions.  Now  is  the  appropriate  time  for 
the  government  and  the  department  to  give 
substance  to  a  programme  that  will  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  the  inmates. 


The  time  is  long  past  when  we  can  continue 
to  regard  this  department  as  the  most  junior 
in  this  government.  The  time  has  come  to  end 
its  sterile  and  heartless  policies.  The  time  has 
come  to  do  away  with  the  inadequate  pro- 
grammes of  a  department  that  refuses  to  look 
at  its  own  statistics  and  the  balance  of  frus- 
tration and  despair  that  it  has  wrought  in  the 
lives  of  thousands. 

The  inmates  of  our  institutions  are  men 
and  women  who  have  committed  an  offence 
against  society.  But  they  are  still  human 
beings  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  dignity.  The  inmates  of  our  institutions 
today  will  be  among  us  tomorrow  as  free 
citizens.  In  conscience  we,  who  are  free,  must 
do  all  we  can  to  assist  them  to  regain  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dignity.  To  do 
less  fails  them  and  is  unworthy  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Liberal  Party's  policies 
for  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  reclamation 
of  human  beings  is  worth  more  than  the 
money  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  Liberal  Party  believes  that  tlie  purpose 
of  a  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  is 
more  than  providing  custodial  care  for  those 
who  have  broken  the  law.  The  Liberal  Party 
believes  that  the  purpose  of  a  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  includes  the  prevention 
of  crime,  the  study  of  crime  and  criminals, 
the  use  of  institutions  and  programmes  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  inmates  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  return  to  the  community 
mentally  and  physically  able  to  assume 
responsibility  and  to  abide  by  the  law. 

The  Liberal  Party  believes  that  the  purpose 
of  a  Department  of  Refonn  Institutions  in- 
cludes assistance  to  inmates  after  discharge 
until  they  can  adjust  to  the  community.  The 
Liberal  Party  believes  that  the  purpose  of  a 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  includes 
a  programme  of  education  in  the  community 
to  acquaint  everyone  with  the  problems  of 
inmates  and  the  needs  of  a  programme  of 
corrections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  fulfil  these  purposes,  the 
Liberal  Party  advocates  an  immediate  and 
complete  review  of  the  department,  its 
facilities  and  its  programmes.  The  Liberal 
Party  also  advocates  immediate  negotiations 
between  the  provincial  department  and  the 
federal  Department  of  Justice  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  that 
will  be  brought  about  by  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  com- 
mission. 

The  department  should  find  out  from  The 
Department  of  Justice  what  Ontario  institu- 
tions  it   will  require  to   implement   its   pro- 
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grammes;  when  it  will  be  prepared  to  take 
them  over;  what  new  facilities  it  contemplates 
building,  and  where  it  intends  to  locate  them. 

The  department  should  ascertain  what 
plans  the  federal  government  has  to  recruit 
and  train  personnel;  what  kinds  of  personnel 
it  will  need;  what  call  it  will  make  on  the 
staflFs  of  existing  Ontario  institutions. 

All  this  information  is  needed  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  to  be  able  to  make  a  smooth 
and  easy  transition  into  its  new  role.  It  is 
important  to  the  Ontario  system  to  know 
which  of  its  staflF  and  how  many  of  its  staff 
might  be  sought  by  the  federal  government 
so  that  appropriate  steps  can  be  taken  to 
acquire  the  kind  and  number  of  professional 
and  other  staff  needed  to  carry  out  new 
fimctions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Liberal  government  will 
assume  responsibility,  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions,  for  the  county 
and  city  jails  in  Ontario.  I  regard  the  hon. 
Minister's  recent  announcement,  that  the 
government  is  confirming  administrative 
control  of  the  jails  in  the  hands  of  local 
councils,  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  process  of  correction  must  begin  in  the 
jails  if  the  vicious  cycle  of  recidivism  is  to 
be  broken.  The  process  of  correction  re- 
quires that  a  co-ordinated  approach  be  pro- 
vided to  the  prisoner  and  that  the  jails  be 
integrated  into   the   correctional   process. 

A  Liberal  government  will  build  the  institu- 
tions needed  for  an  enlightened  approach  to 
correction.  No  one  under  the  age  of  21 
years  will  be  housed  in  institutions  with  older 
inmates.  A  Liberal  government,  through 
integration  of  the  jails  into  the  system  of 
reform  institutions,  will  provide  jail  staffs 
with  the  opportunity  for  promotion  into  other 
segments  of  the  system  and  will  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  personnel  throughout  the 
system  as  conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Liberal  government  will 
build  new  institutions.  I  envisage  the  role 
of  the  jails  to  be,  basically,  that  of  remand 
centres.    Among  the  new  institutions  will  be: 

1.  Reception  centres  to  which  each  person 
convicted  of  an  offence  can  be  sent  for  several 
weeks  for  study  of  his  case;  for  a  medical 
examination,  and  for  classification  as  to  the 
type  of  institution  and  type  of  correctional 
process,  education  and  training  best  suited  to 
his  needs. 

2.  Detention  centres  specifically  designed 
for  young  men  where  a  kindly  but  stem  form 
of  discipline  can  be  maintained  to  facilitate 
the  correctional  process.  At  present,  too  many 


young  first  offenders  assume  they  will  get  a 
suspended  sentence  and  probation  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

3.  Industrial  farms  to  which  adults  can  be 
sent.  I  envisage  these  institutions  concentra- 
ting on  the  elevation  of  the  inmate's  educa- 
tional status  and  inculcating  the  fundamentals 
of  vocational  and  trades  training. 

4.  Special  types  of  industrial  farms  for 
chronic  alcoholics.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  you  detailed  information  on  how  this 
particularly  unfortunate  group  of  men  is 
overflowing  the  present  jails,  clogging  our 
courts,  taking  up  the  time  of  the  police  and 
generally  frustrating  all  attempts  to  treat 
them  in  existing  institutions. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  chronic  alcoholics 
should  be  sent  to  special  institutions,  staffed 
by  professional  personnel  and  open  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  other  private 
agencies.  I  feel  that  changes  in  our  criminal 
code  should  be  worked  out  with  the  federal 
government  so  that  these  unfortunates  can 
be  committed,  not  sentenced,  to  these 
institutions. 

I  suggest  that  such  committals  should  be 
for  a  minimum  period  of  six  months  and  for 
a  maximum  of  not  more  than  18  months  and 
that  the  period  in  between  should  be  indefinite 
so  that  the  inmate  is  given  an  incentive  to- 
wards working  for  his  early  release. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Liberal  government  will 
reduce  the  size  of  its  major  institutions  to 
conform  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Fauteux  commission  that  no  institution  con- 
tain more  than  600  inmates.  These  new 
smaller  institutions  will  be  built  with  the 
emphasis  on  minimum  security  and  provision 
of  facilities  for  a  sound  correctional  pro- 
gramme. 

A  Liberal  government  will  recruit  and 
train  the  professional  staffs  needed  to  make  a 
correctional  programme  work.  This  will  be 
carried  out  by  establishing  an  independent 
interdisciplinary  institute  for  applied  studies 
in  criminology. 

We  will  encourage  and  promote  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  permanent  trained  chaplains 
available  for  work  in  correctional  institutions. 
We  will  professionalize  the  departmental 
administrative  staff.  A  Liberal  government 
will  undertake  a  full  programme  of  after-care 
for  inmates.  Included  in  such  a  programme 
will  be  the  development  of  probation  hostels. 
Men  on  probation  could  then  work  in  the 
community  by  day  and  live  at  the  hostel  by 
night.  This  would  faciUtate  their  integration 
into  the  pattern  of  community  life  under 
the    supervision    of    trained    personnel,    and 
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tide  them  over  the  diflficult  period  of  adjust- 
ment that  now  faces  them  on  release  from 
prison. 

A  Liberal  government  will  increase  the 
support  for  after-care  agencies  now  serving 
the  released  prisoner.  They  provide  a  valu- 
able link  with  the  community  and  a  good 
means  of  maintaining  a  helpful  contact  for 
the  inmate  after  release  or  at  the  end  of  his 
parole.  A  Liberal  government  will  put  an  end 
to  punitive  visiting  and  letter-writing  regula- 
tions and  will  encourage  prisoners  to  main- 
tain the  fullest  contact  possible  with  their 
famihes  and  with  the  community. 

We  will  expand  after-care  programmes  for 
parolees  and  released  prisoners  with 
specialized  problems  such  as  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism.  A  Liberal  government  will 
promote  a  wide  range  of  research  projects  in 
the  fields  of  crime,  criminology  and 
corrections. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  policies  and 
programmes  which  the  next  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  will  pursue  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modern  system  of  reform  and 
corrections. 

(The  charts  to  which  Mr.  Wintermeyer 
referred  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  pages 
1374  to  1376.) 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  a 
question?  Who  wrote  that  speech?  It  is 
for  sure  he  did  not.  Who  wrote  it?  One 
of  his  hatchetmen  or  henchmen? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  supervised  and  dir- 
ected the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  could  not  read  the  thing,  let 
alone  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr,  MacDonald)  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
a  party  which  has  led  the  fight  for  modern 
penal  reform  for  25  years  in  this  country. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  can  get  up  and  talk  about  the 
Haney  institution  in  British  Columbia,  but 
the  Haney  institution  is  the  product  of 
pioneers  like  Ernie  Winch,  who  fought  for 
it  until  his  death  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  that  is  why  British  Columbia  has  such 
advanced  conditions. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  What 
government  put  it  in? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  a  Liberal,  anyway; 
the  CCF  fought  for  it,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been.  I  did  not  •  interrupt  while  we 
listened  to  this  term  essay  from  a  post- 
graduate course,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
to  listen  for  a  moment  while  I  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

If  we  come  back  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  need  to  do 
is  recall  the  name  of  Agnes  Macphail,  who 
inspired  the  committee  that  led  to  the 
Archambault  report  and  led  the  fight,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  federal  House  of  Commons 
and  here  in  this  Legislature,  for  a  modem 
penal  reform  programme.  When  I  came  into 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  continue  the  tradition  of  this 
party  and  to  fight  against  this  government 
and  its  archaic  policies,  while  the  Liberal 
Party  was  sitting  silent  for  10  years. 

I  listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
refer  to  the  "dismal  record"  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
this  dismal  record  of  the  last  10  years  has 
been  built  up,  this  party  was  sitting  silent. 
They  not  only  were  sitting  silent  but  I  have 
listened  to  them  support  this  government. 
For  example— when  the  government  prided 
itself  on  the  excessive  use  of  the  strap— from 
the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr  Frost), 
down,  I  listened  to  hon.  members  from  the 
Liberal  Party  cheer  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  for  example, 
said  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
shame  of  such  policies  in  which  all  of  us 
have  a  share. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  cannot  read 
either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  point;  I 
cannot  read  either;  at  least  I  cannot  read 
my  own  writing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  members  to  listen  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  He 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  previous 
speaker,  and  I  would  ask  that  you  give  him 
his  chance  to  speak. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  a  matter  of  shame  in 
the  record  of  the  last  10  years,  there  is 
nobody  in  this  House,  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment on  the  other  side,  who  is  more  respon- 
sible for  that  10-year  record  of  shame  than 
the  Liberal  Party  which  sat  silent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  given  us  tonight  a  post- 
graduate term  essay.  I  will  acknowledge 
it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  would  like  to 
meet  his  ghost  writer.  Perhaps  it  was 
another  panel  of  11  advisors. 

The  only  thing  I  have  some  little  doubt 
about,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  whether  or 
not  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  their  convictions— whether  it  really 
means  anything— because  I  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  material  was  so  novel  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  some  of  the 
words  he  had  to  stumble  over.  Words  like 
"recidivists",  for  example— a  new  word  that 
he  was  apparently  not  too  familiar  with.  And 
I  also  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his  party 
was  so  interested  that  while  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  presentation,  their  numbers 
of  22  dwindled  to  eight  here  In  the  House. 
The  others  were  out,  having  a  drink,  or  for 
whatever  reasons  they  were  out  for. 

It  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  exhaustive  and 
exhausting  term  essay. 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  the  real  problem 
of  the  hour,  and  that  is  the  government  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  Before  I  say 
anything  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  on  his  elevation  to  this  position.  This 
is  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Liberals  are 
excited  about  something.  New  knowledge 
excites.  And  they  are  really  excited  tonight; 
they  have  a  new  idea  and  I  bet  that  before 
the  novelty  wears  off,  they  will  never  have  a 
chance  to  do  anything  about  it,  nor  will 
they  be  interested  beyond  the  point  of 
novelty. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  would  say  this:  that  he 
has  mastered  the  routine  problems  and 
operations  of  the  department,  but  he  has 
not  caught  the  vision  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
real  problem,  and  it  is  a  continuing  problem, 
indeed. 

He  presented  to  us  a  montage  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  department.  It  was  a  mon- 
tage of  interesting  and  exceptional  bits  of 
work  in  a  number  of  institutions.  In  putting 
them  all  together,  one  gets  a  completely 
unrepresentative  and  untruthful  picture  of 
what  is  going  on.  What  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  whoever  wrote  it,  is  a 


more  accurate  description  of  what  is  going 
on. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  real  announcement  that  we  should  take 
a  look  at,  indicative  of  the  problems  that  we 
still  have  with  this  department  and  its  new 
hon.  Minister,  is  the  statement  that  he  made 
here  on  March  6.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  statement  was  an 
historic  one  revealing  once  again  that  this 
department  and  this  government  is  retro- 
gressing on  policies  for  reform  institutions. 

Now,  just  let  me  go  back  for  a  little  back- 
ground on  this.  When  I  came  into  this 
House  in  1955  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  I  fought— and  I  repeat,  I  fought  alone 
—against  this  government  and  its  incredibly 
medieval— let  me  be  kind,  at  least  no  better 
than  Victorian— approach  to  modem  penal 
reform  programme. 

When  I  talked,  for  example,  of  the  excessive 
use  of  the  strap— our  record  was  exceeded  in 
no  country  of  the  world  except  South  Africa, 
where  it  was  used  against  the  Negro  popula- 
tion—the then  Prime  Minister  rose  and  boasted 
about  it. 

However,  that  era  came  to  an  end.  And  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  think 
made  a  very  real  contribution,  potentially,  to 
reform  institutions  in  this  province,  and  that 
is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope), 
who  is  not  now  in  the  House.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  brought  to  this  department 
something  that  it  never  really  had,  and  that 
is  a  sense  of  humanity,  a  real  feeling  for  the 
people  who  were  in  these  institutions  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 

There  was  less  of  this  aristocratic  looking 
down  their  noses  at  offenders  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  run  afoul  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  previous  Prime 
Minister  said,  "Anybody  who  is  ill-advised 
enough  to  get  inside  one  of  these  institutions, 
I  have  no  sympathy  for  him  at  all,"  or  words 
to  this  effect,  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  was  pleading  for  a 
larger  grant  to  build  a  decent  institution  out 
in  Ontario  county. 

This  was  the  official  attitude.  The  last 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  changed  that. 
At  least  he  introduced  a  sense  of  humanity. 
He  had  some  idea  of  what  the  unfortunate 
individuals  in  these  institutions  had  been 
facing,  and  therefore  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  And  he  added  to  it— I  say  it  in  his 
absence,  because  he  never  feels  that  I  pay 
any  compliments  to  him— he  added  to  it 
personal  bravery  mixed  with  indiscretion  on 
one   or   two    occasions,    all    of  which    really 
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helped  to  establish  the  new  outlook.  In  1952, 
when  we  had  a  riot  in  Guelph,  it  became  an 
occasion  for  the  then  Deputy  Minister  to  fix 
a  regime  of  even  greater  oppression  on  the 
whole  Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  to 
restore  and  to  deepen  the  oppression.  But 
the  last  time  we  had  a  riot  at  Guelph  the 
former  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  visited 
the  institution  and  with  a  mixture  of  bravery 
and  indiscretion,  went  out  into  the  yard 
where  the  men  were  and  said,  "Look,  some 
people  here  are  suggesting  that  what  you 
people  need  is  the  lash." 

This  is  what  happened  back  in  1952,  a 
barbaric  kind  of  thing  that  was  a  shame  to 
this  province.  But  the  hon.  Minister  said:  "I 
don't  believe  in  this,"  and  he  got  the  con- 
fidence of  these  men,  so  that  he  could  sit 
down  and  find  out  what  was  going  on  in 
that  institution. 

And  then  I  am  told— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  story  is  apocryphal  because  I 
think  it  has  taken  on  certain  elements  of 
mythology  already— he  went  into  the  superin- 
tendent's office  and  he  said,  "I  want  to  meet 
all  the  men  who  come  from  my  own  con- 
stituency." Up  in  that  bush  country,  where 
they  have  their  problems,  there  always  were 
quite  a  number  in  the  institution  from  his 
own  constituency  of  Port  Arthur.  And  he 
invited  them  into  the  superintendent's  office 
and  he  in  effect  said  to  the  superintendent 
"Go."  This  is  the  story  as  I  have  heard  it. 
And  he  said  to  these  men:  "Now  forget  that 
I  am  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
I  am  your  member.  What  is  wrong  in  this 
institution?    Tell  me." 

And  they  told  him.  This  kind  of  an 
approach,  which  was  completely  new  in  this 
government,  was  the  kind  of  approach  that 
opened  the  possibility  to  developing  a  modem 
reform  institution  programme. 

But  I  will  say  this,  as  I  said  it  to  his  face, 
that  mixed  with  tliis  humanitarianism  was  an 
-  excessive  sentimentahty,  rather  than  a  real 
^  grasp  of  what  must  be  done,  so  that  I  was 
fearful  as  to  how  much  would  be  achieved. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  the  humanitarian 
approach  of  the  hon.  Minister  continued. 

What  have  we  now,  Mr.  Chairman?  What 
have  we  now?  I  am  not  speaking  personally 
of  the  hon.  Minister  himself,  but  we  have  an 
historic  opportunity  in  this  province.  We 
have  the  Fauteux  report.  When  these  Tory 
governments  are  going  to  get  together  to 
implement  it,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  the 
usual  speed  of  Tory  governments  at  imple- 
menting the  right  thing. 

The  Fauteux  report  recommends  that  all 


sentences  beyond  six  months  should  become 
a  federal  responsibility.  This  leaves  the 
province  with  up  to  six  months.  Now  surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  plain  common  sense 
that  we  should  integrate  the  county  and  the 
district  jails  as  a  part  of  the  whole  reform 
institutions  department  so  that  we  have  an 
integrated  programme  of  correction.  But 
what  did  the  hon.  Minister  do  on  March  6? 
He  announced,  for  reasons  of  the  Treasury 
board,  the  Scrooges  on  the  Treasury  board 
or  whatever  it  is,  a  revival  of  the  archaic 
approach  of  this  government  at  a  time  when 
the  government  might  have  moved  forward. 
Instead,  they  are  standing  still,  and  there  is 
an  old  adage,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you 
stand  still  you  are  likely  to  slip  back  and  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  at  great 
length  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  quoted  from  the 
John  Howard  Society  report  that  was  made 
last  spring,  on  March  20.  But  the  interesting 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  that  John  Howard  brief  to  the 
government  to  spell  out  what  should  be  done 
if  there  is  anybody  in  this  government  who 
can  grasp  the  possibility  of  a  modem  penal 
reform  programme. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  John 
Howard  Society.  Just  listen  to  this.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  government  set 
up  a  select  committee  on  which  were  members 
of  all  parties  who  brought  in  a  unanimous 
report.  Here  was  their  recommendations,  on 
page  196: 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  outlined 
above,  the  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  assume  control  and  operation 
of  all  district,  county  and  city  jails. 

2.  That  sheriffs  be  relieved  of  all  powers, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  connection  with  jails. 

3.  The  lower  jail  personnel  be  absorbed 
into  the  civil  service  of  Ontario  with  the 
full  benefits  accruing  thereby  on  the  basis 
of  equality  with  employees  of  other  reform 
institutions. 

4.  That  the  municipalities  and  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  make  provisions 
for  lock-ups  and  for  maintenance  of  same 
for  their  own  purposes  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  instead  of  imposing  upon 
county  jails. 

5.  That  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  make  whatever  adjustments  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  maximum  economy 
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and  efficiency  in  jail  operations,  including 
amalgamation  of  little  used  jails  in  adjacent 
areas. 

I  will  not  read  them  all,  for  there  are  ten  of 
them.  There  is  tlie  report,  and  like  so  many 
tomes  it  is  gathering  dust,  and  eight  years 
later,  the  government  brings  in  a  policy,  not 
to  implement  it,  but  to  do  the  very  opposite. 

An  Hon.  member:  Who  signed  it?  Who 
Avas  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  presume  it  was  signed 
by  them  all.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  used  this 
report  so  much  that  the  outer  portions  of  it 
have  worn  and  got  lost,  and  I  think  the  list 
of  the  members  is  lost. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  detail 
in  reporting  from  the  John  Howard  brief  that 
was  presented  to  this  government  just  a  year 
ago  on  March  20,  1961.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  salient  points  that  are  worthy  of 
repetition,  even  though  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  given 
them. 

The  first  point  they  make  is  this,  that  the 
county  jail  is  a  funnel  through  which  all 
offenders  go  into  the  correctional  system  and 
hence  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
individual  citizen  as  the  link  between  com- 
munity law  enforcement  and  imprisonment. 

In  other  words,  if  we  were  going  to  build 
a  genuine  correction  system  in  the  province 
which  sooner  or  later  is  going  to  be  left  with 
only  sentences  up  to  six  months,  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  integrate  it  all  into  one, 
instead  of  having  separation  in  the  fashion 
we  have  at  the  moment. 

Then  they  go  on  to  point,  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  noted,  to  a  real 
problem  that  we  must  come  to  grips  with— 
that  miany  of  our  institutions,  the  county  jails, 
are  Victorian  in  their  physical  structure. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  modern  penal 
reform  programme  within  these  buildings 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  necessary 
facilities.  They  point  out,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase, that  if  we  face  the  necessity  of  amal- 
gamating, as  was  quoted  in  the  select 
committee  report,  or  if  we  faced  the  necessity 
of  replacing  them,  surely  the  sensible  thing  is 
that  it  should  be  done  on  a  planned  basis 
by  this  government  as  part  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  the  various  counties  and  district 
jails  across  the  province. 

The  brief  goes  on  with  quite  a  number  of 
the  aspects  of  the  field.   I  will  not  quote  them 


here,  but  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  their 

conclusion.   It  is  this: 

The  view  taken  here  is  that  many  of 
the  jails  are  already  outmoded,  inadequate, 
unsuitable  and  in  some  cases  overcrowded. 
The  population  increase  in  our  communities 
anticipated  over  the  next  few  years  will 
make  the  present  facihties  inadequate  and 
undesirable.  In  addition  they  have  been 
built  and  operated  on  the  traditional  philos- 
ophy no  longer  in  keeping  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
oflFenders. 

In  other  words,  a  physical  set-up  within 
which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  anything 
other  than  the  outmoded  approach  to  penal 
reform  such  as  this  government  is  now 
heading  back  toward.  And  then  they  con- 
clude with  this: 

It  seems  desirable  that  some  plan  of 
development  should  be  prepared,  taking 
into  account  the  shift  in  penal  philosophy, 
the  changes  in  the  correctional  field,  i>opu- 
lation  growth  in  the  communities,  and 
shifts  in  financial  responsibilities  between 
various  levels  of  government.  One  proposal 
worthy  of  examination  appears  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  modernization  and  consolidation 
of  several  county  jails  into  area  or  district 
jails.  If  complete  financial  responsibility 
were  assumed  by  the  province  the  costs 
presently  borne  by  the  counties  and  cities, 
namely  $3,067,982.76,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  direct  provincial  outlays  with 
such  additional  costs  as  might  be  reflected 
in  changes  of  salaries  and  work  hours.  The 
capital  outlay  for  new  structures  would 
also  depend  on  provincial  financing  since 
consolidation  would  broaden  the  local 
jurisdictional  responsibility. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  recapitulate,  now  that  we  have  the 
Fauteux  report— a  landmark  in  Canadian  penal 
history,  with  the  prospect  of  sentences  be- 
yond six  months  being  removed  and  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment—this government  is  faced  with  an 
historic  opportunity  to  integrate  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  with  all  of  the 
county  and  district  and  city  jails  so  that  we 
would  have  one  system  in  which  it  could 
work  out  an  eflFective  correctional  programme. 

They  not  only  have  failed  to  seize  this 
opportunity,  they  have  turned  their  faces 
against  it.  In  other  words,  they  are  standing 
still  when  they  should  be  moving  forward, 
and  because  they  are  standing  still  they  are 
going  to  be  slipping  back.  Their  failure  is 
going  to  result  in  human  resources  not  being 
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reclaimed  as  much  as  otherwise  might  be 
the  case  with  the  right  kind  of  approach. 

It  will  mean  that  the  taxpayer  is  going  to 
continue  to  early  a  burden  for  maintaining 
these  institutions  which  are  not  doing  the 
job.  They  are  producing  recidivists  instead 
of  reformed  people.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman 
—as  an  incidental  which  really  is  not  part 
of  what  we  are  concerned  with  tonight- 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  this  govern- 
ment to  relieve  some  of  the  unnecessary 
financial  burden  of  municipalities  that  really 
should  not  rest  there  at  all.  It  more  appro- 
priately rests  with  this  government. 

On  all  three  scores— reclaiming  the  human 
resources,  reducing  the  tax  burden  for  carry- 
ing this  outmoded  system,  and  relieving  the 
municipahties  of  an  un-needed  burden  or 
an  unjustifiable  burden— the  government  has 
turned  their  backs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  think  I 
can  share  the  sentiments  and  the  basic  cri- 
ticisms that  are  detailed  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  be- 
cause they  are  basically  vahd.  They  are 
precisely  what  I  fought  for  in  this  House 
for  years. 

I  wish  I  could  sit  down  with  some  confi- 
dence that  this  government  would  change, 
now  that  we  have  united  Opposition  batter- 
ing away,  but  I  have  learned  from  past 
experience  that  they  will  never  change  until 
the  people  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Congratulations  on  your 
speech. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  regarding  the  training  of  guards. 
I  gathered  from  his  talk  that  some  effort 
is  made  to  train  the  personnel.  Could  he 
give  some  idea  of  just  how  many  of  the 
guards  actually  receive  training  of  some 
kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  this  comes  under  vote  1901. 

An  Hon.  member:  Well,  where  does  it 
come? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
member  that  it  comes  under  vote  1903. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  my  home  town  there 
is  a  young  minister  by  the  name  of  Rev. 
T.  N.  Libby,  who  has  instituted  a  programme 
of  rehabilitation  somewhat  similar  to,  I  think 


it  actually  is  connected  with,  the  John  How- 
ard Society.  Now  if  the  association  put  in 
a  request  for  a  grant  from  the  government, 
would  the  government  consider  it  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
John  Howard  Society  receives  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  don't  recall  whether  the 

association  back  in  the  city  is  directly  con- 
nected with  this  John  Howard  Society,  but 
they  carry  on  quite  similar  work.  Would 
they  be  entitled  to  a  grant  as  an  individual 
association? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  The  hon. 
member  should  tell  them  to  apply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  wouldn't  know  that. 
I  do  not  know  the  organization.  We  recog- 
nize the  John  Howard  Society,  EHzabeth 
Fry,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  they  are  the 
chief  ancillary  groups  that  are  working  in 
this  way  in  prison  and  with  released 
prisoners. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  I  can  inform  the 
hon.  Minister  it  is  an  AngHcan  church  pro- 
gramme led  by  a  good  supporter  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  That  is  why  he  is 
leading  in  penal  reform. 

Mr.  Cowling:  How  does  the  hon.  member 
get  an  Anglican  in  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  them  in  all 
denominations. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would 
come  under  maintenance,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  have  clarification  on  this  question. 
I  was  interested  in  the  hon.  member's 
philosophy  about  the  abolition  of  the  use 
of  the  strap.  I  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  carry  on  the  feeling  that  it  should  be 
abolished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  it  is  done  for. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thanks  very  much.  Could 
I  ask  then,  sir,  about  wages  for  prisoners? 
May  I  ask  this  under  this  section  or  should 
I  wait  until  I  get  to  vote  1903?  I  saw 
workmen's  compensation  there;  that  is  why 
I  thought  of  asking  it  now. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  an  estimate  of  $18  mil- 
lion here.  We  are  not  going  to  pass  that 
in  no  time  without  any  questions.  I  see 
under  item  9,  vote  1901,  training  school, 
there  is  a  grant  of  $875,000.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  provincial  accounts  of  1961  and 
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I  see  there  are  grants  to  the  St.  John's 
Training  School,  St.  Mary's  Training  School, 
and  one  also  to  St.  Joseph  in  Alfred,  is  that 
what  is  meant  by  the  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Those  are  the  three 
private  training  schools  to  which  we  make 
grants. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  beg  the  hon.  Minister's 
pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Those  are  the  three 
private  training  schools  to  which  we  make 
grants  in  that  amount. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Then  I  am  on  the  right 
track.  I  also  see  on  the  report  of  the  training 
schools,  tlie  length  of  stay  and  the  per  diem 
cost.  The  cost,  for  instance,  of  tlie  St.  Mary's 
school— one  year  to  six  months,  four  dollars; 
St.  John's  Training  School,  10  months  $4.35; 
St.  Joseph's  Training  School  $4.42;  Ontario 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Gait,  $7.49;  the 
reception  training  centre  at  Gait,  $7.52;  the 
Ontario  Training  School  at  Bolster,  $9.79; 
Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Bowman- 
ville,  $6.86  and  the  Ontario  Training  School 
for  Boys  at  Cobourg,  $5.08.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  also  the  per  diem  rate  the 
department  is  giving  to  these  schools? 

Hon*  Mr.  Haskett:  We  make  a  per  diem 
allowance  to  the  private  training  schools  of 
$4.25  per  pupil. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well  now,  if  the  cost  of  these 
other  schools  went  up,  say,  to  $9.79— the  hon. 
Minister  says  he  is  giving  to  the  private 
school  only  $4.25—1  am  wondering  why  it  is 
that  there  is  a  disparity  because,  after  all, 
the  co,st  of  food,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  would  be  the  same  as  it  would  be 
for  the  others,  I  would  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  make  capital  grants 
to  these  private  schools  but  they  are  staffed 
by  Orders  and  they  do  not  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  we  have  to  pay  to  civilians. 


Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  have  investigated  the 
cost  of  tlieir  operation  in  the  past  and  I  am 
told  it  is  about  $5.  They  are  receiving  $4.25 
the  hon.  Minister  says.  Therefore  they  are 
going  in  the  red  every  day  for  every  person 
that  they  have  under  their  care.  Now,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  should  do 
some  investigating.  I  would  say  to  him 
that  the  cost  would  be  much  greater  than 
he  thinks.  I  think  they  are  giving  quite  a 
service  and  they  should  not  be  discriminated 
against— T  should  not  say  discriminate— but  I 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  consider 


their  actual  cost  of  operation  today.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amount  that  it  costs  them  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $5.  Therefore  they  are 
goipg  in  the  red  for  every  day  for  every 
student. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  just  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  that  Brother 
Giie$  at  Alfred,  and  Brother  Adrian  at  St. 
Jojm,  I  know,  are  very  happy  about  the 
present  arrangement,  and  I  think  they  do  a 
splendid  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  sure  of 
that?  I  think  he  should  have  a  talk  with 
them  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Brother  Giles  was  in  to 
see  me  very  recently  and  in  a  very  good 
mood.' 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
—also  under  grants.  I  know  that  in  my  own 
riding  there  is  the  Dovercourt  Boys'  Village, 
which  is  set  up  basically  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  who  probably  would  not  get 
treatment  if  they  went  into  one  of  the  other 
institutions. 

These  children  need  a  great  deal  of  con- 
centrated supervision  and  skilled  care.  I  know 
tliat  they  are  referred  in  some  cases  from 
the  juvenile  court.  I  also  know  that  there 
are  other  boys'  villages— in  Ottawa,^  for  ex- 
ample-children's villages. 

I  noticed  last  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
Dovercourt  Boys'  Village  that  the  previous 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  attended  the  opening,  and  I  think 
many  of  the  people  who  are  very  keen  on 
this  type  of  work— which  gives  an  alternative 
to  a  juvenile  court  judge  in  treating  some 
young  juvenile  oflFender,  rather  than  having 
to  send  him  to  one  of  the  overcrowded 
institutions— had  something  with  highly  skilled 
help  and  giving  a  very  personal  care  to  the 
child,  they  felt  the  hon.  Minister's  presence 
means  that  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  going  to  encourage  voluntary 
organizations  in  carrying  out  this  kind  of 
work.  However,  I  notice  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  not  giving  anything  under  his 
grants  here.  Is  he  considering  giving  grants 
to  such  institutions  such  as  the  boys'  villages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  share  the  hon. 
member's  interest  in  this  boys*  set-up.  We 
are  looking  into  a  comparable  home  in 
Ottawa,  and  I  think  there  is  need  of  them 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  But  at  present,  I 
think  they  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  and 
receive  support  from.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it  would 
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be  in  their  interests  to  have  them  receiving 
grants  from  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions.  It  think  it  would  be  rather 
stepping  over  the  line  and  perhaps  not  in 
their  best  interests. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  appreciate  the  hon. 
Minister's  interest  in  this  and  I  hope  he  will 
make  his  sentiments  known  to  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  for  a 
grant.  I  know  in  the  Dovercourt  Boys'  Club 
they  have  not  had  a  grant  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  but  they  are  hoping 
to  get  one,  and  I  am  sure  after  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  expresses  these 
sentiments  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
of  them  getting  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1961  the 
grant  to  the  John  Howard  Society  I  think  was 
slightly  over  $22,000,  and  to  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  Society  was  about  $11,000.  In  other 
words,  the  John  Howard  Society  I  think  got 
twice  the  amount  of  the  society  that  takes 
care  of  the  women  prisoners,  yet  there  are 
10  times  as  many  men  that  run  afoul  of  the 
law.  Why  is  the  John  Howard  Society  not 
given  more  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  it  might  derive  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  John  Howard  Society  has  a  much 
larger  measure  of  public  support.  If  I  have 
my  facts  right,  I  think  they  operate  on  an 
annual  budget  here  of  about  $200,000  a  year, 
to  which  we  make  this  token  contribution  of 
something  in  the  nature  of,  $22,500  it  was 
last  year.  They  have  a  very  well-integrated 
organization  of  quite  substantial  citizens,  I 
think,  who  come  well  to  their  support  finan- 
cially. I  know  many  of  them  and  I  know 
they  take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  John  Howard  Society,  perhaps,  is 
as  tight  on  its  budget  as  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
Society  would  be.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  oflFer. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  much  are  they  getting 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  have  the  figure  for 
1961,  but  not  for  1962.  I  think  that  basically 
our  contribution  to  John  Howard  was  $15,000, 
and  then  we  made  supplementary  grants  to 
them  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think 
the  basic  grant  last  year,  and  again  this  year, 
was  $15,000;  but  there  was  a  supplementary 
grant  last  year  and  there  may  be  this  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
any  records  of  any  kind?  Actually,  all  I  know 
are  the  grants  from  the  public  accounts.   Last 


year  it  was  $22,000,  but  this  year  we  have 
no  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  grand  total 
for  them  all  is  $27,000.  That  is  right;  in  our 
estimate  9019  tlie  amount  of  the  grants  i& 
shown  as  $27,000;  there  is  $15,000  to  the 
John  Howard  and  $10,500  to  the  Elizabeth 
Fry. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  those  figures  are  now 
correct,  the  hon.  Minister  is  giving  the  John 
Howard  Society  less  money  this  year  than 
he  did  last  year;  because  last  year  he  gave 
the  Fry  Society  and  the  John  Howard  Society 
a  grand  total  of  about  $34,000  and  here  it  is 
only  $27,000  for  all  these  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  but  in  the  estimates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  about  tlie 
same.  We  came  to  their  rescue  or  assistance 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  with  supple- 
mentary grants;  it  will  be  the  same  again 
this  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  should  it  not  be  obvious 
that  these  societies  are  going  to  need  this 
money  now?  They  are  always  having  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  pay  their  bills.  They  not 
only  need  what  the  hon.  Minister  gave  them 
last  year  but  they  are  going  to  need  more. 
Can  the  hon.  Minister  not  see  that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  may  need  more 
or  less,  depending  on  the  success  of  their 
own  financial  campaign. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  it  will  be  most  unusual 
if  they  do  not  need  more.  While  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  grants,  I  see  that  the  hon. 
Minister  gives  $9,000  to  the  university.  This 
is  a  very  small  amount  considering  tiiat  the 
very  first  recommendation,  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  reform  institutions  of  1954,  was 
that  a  chair  on  penal  reforms  should  be 
founded  in  some  university  here  in  the 
province.  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster, or  his  department,  have  given  any 
thought  of  founding  a  chair  in  the  university 
here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  the  question  of  a 
chair  is  very  interesting;  as  of  the  moment 
the  $9,000  that  is  shown  there  as  a  univer- 
sity grant  is  by  way  of  bursaries  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500  per  pupil. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  was  in  1954,  that  is  eight 
years  ago,  that  one  of  the  committees  of  this 
Legislature  recommended  that  a  chair  be 
founded.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  done  any- 
thing or  given  any  thought  in  this  matter? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  we  have  been 
growing  closer  every  year  towards  the 
department  of  social  studies;  I  have  had 
meetings  with  them  and  with  their  dean  and 
professors,  and  these  things  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  the  hon.  Minister  meets 
with  the  dean,  which  dean  is  that?  The 
University  of  Toronto,  or  at  Queen's,  or 
where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:   Professor  Hendry. 

Mr.   Trotter:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Professor  Hendry,  the 
dean  of  social  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  had  wondered,  sir— the 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  the  $1,500  grants 
to  students.  Could  he  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
obligation,  when  they  receive  this  grant,  that 
they  have  to  go  into  his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  that  is  part  of  the 
obligation— that  they  come  to  us  for  at  least 
one  year. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  do  they  have  to  take 
some  particular  studies  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister wants,  and  attend  any  particular  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Social  work  and  psy- 
chology. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer), 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  commendable  discharge  of 
the  exercise  of  duties  of  his  high  oflBce  this 
evening,  gave  us  a  very  learned  exposition 
of  some  of  the  defects  of  this  department. 
It  was,  therefore,  regrettable,  sir,  that  this 
dissertation  of  his  should  have  been  greeted, 
as  it  was,  by  a  very  intemperate  exhibition  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  who  gave  every  appearance  of  a 
man  who  had  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
under  him,  and  on  a  programme  of  vilifica- 
tion that  might  be  discussed- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  a  very  learned  dis- 
sertation, bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  not 
the  vast  resources  of  the  government  and 
all  sorts  of  committees  and  economic  coun- 
cils to  carry  out  this  research;  from  that 
point  of  view  it  was  utterly  commendable. 

Sir,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in  his  treatise  tonight 
referred  to  the  practice  of  this  department 
and  its  institutions  of  keeping  prisoners  who 
are  awaiting  trial  in  close  contact  with  con- 


victed felons  and  those  awaiting  transpor- 
tation to  other  institutions.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  does  not  know  just 
how  far  this  policy  goes  and  what  a  positive 
injustice  upon  accused  persons  is  worked  by 
some  of  the  practices  of  this  department. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
occasion  to  defend  a  25-year-old  woman 
accused  of  murder.  Since  she  was  charged 
with  capital  murder,  of  course,  there  is  no 
bail,  and  such  an  accused  is  kept  in  close 
custody  until  the  time  of  the  trial.  Before  I 
had  been  appointed  her  counsel,  the  police 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties— and  one 
cannot  complain  about  it— had  seen  fit  to  go 
to  the  hospital  where  she  was  an  inmate  and 
extract  a  statement  from  her  which  amounted 
to  a  full  confession.  Thereafter,  she  was 
removed  to  the  jail  and  kept  there  until  the 
time  of  her  trial  and,  of  course,  during  the 
conduct  of  the  trial. 

As  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  will 
know,  once  a  person  is  put  upon  trial  before 
a  court  properly  constituted,  the  Crown 
attorney  cannot  ask  any  questions  of  the 
accused,  the  judge  on  the  bench  cannot  ask 
any  questions  of  the  accused.  The  accused, 
is,  of  course,  under  no  liability  or  obligation 
in  law  to  make  any  communication  to  any 
person  except  her  counsel  or  to  such  persons 
as  the  accused  might  in  his  or  her  own  dis- 
cretion select  to  make  communication  to. 
But  until  the  accused  goes  to  the  witness  box, 
takes  the  Book,  and  is  sworn  and,  therefore, 
exposes  himself  or  herself  to  examination  by 
the  accused's  own  counsel  and  thereafter 
cross-examination  by  the  Crown  prosecutor. 
as  I  say,  neither  the  police  nor  the  Crown 
nor  the  judge  himself  on  the  bench  may 
address  any  questions  to  the  accused  person. 

Therefore,  during  the  conduct  of  that  trial 
it  seemed  quite  incredible  to  me— in  fact, 
during  the  time  that  tlie  prehminary  inquiry 
was  being  held  it  lasted  over  a  period  of 
three  days,  it  was  adjourned  from  time  to 
time— I  digress  for  a  moment.  When  there 
is  a  question  of  mental  illness  or,  as  it  is 
still  called  in  the  Criminal  Code,  in  archaic 
terms,  "insanity"— a  term  not  used  in  edu- 
cated circles  these  days,  but  the  court  still 
speaks  of  it  as  "insanity."  When  a  question 
of  insanity  arises  the  justice  or  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  preliminary  inquiry  is 
conducted  may,  under  certain  powers  given 
to  him  under  the  Criminal  Code,  institute 
steps  himself  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  accused  person,  upon  his  preliminary 
inquiry,  is  fit  to  instruct  counsel  properly,  of 
mental  equilibrium  so  as  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  to  make  full  answer  in  defence. 
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During  the  time  of  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which,  as  I  say,  lasted  over  three  days, 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  anything  in 
the  accused's  demeanour  or  in  the  history  of 
the  case-there  was  no  suggestion  from  her 
counsel,  which  person  I  was,  to  the  magis- 
trate—to raise  the  question  of  mental  dis- 
equilibrium; and  the  magistrate  at  no  time 
saw  fit  to  make  any  inquiry  about  the 
mental  condition  of  the  acused.  The  matter 
I  sought  to  lay— this  underlying  proposition— 
the  matter  just  never  came  before  the  court. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  considerable  sur- 
prise that,  during  the  conduct  of  the  prelim- 
inary inquiry,  on  one  night  when  it  had 
been  adjourned,  a  psychiatrist  sent  by  the 
director  of  public  prosecutions  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  went  to  tlie 
jail  and  was  permitted  entry  therein  by  the 
jail  authorities.  Presumably  acting  upon 
instructions  of  the  main  office  and  the  depart- 
ment, they  were  directed  to  allow  such  a 
person  bearing  authority,  bearing  all  the  ear- 
marks of  authority,  having  been  sent  there 
by  the  director  of  pubhc  prosecutions,  to 
come  in  and  interview  the  accused. 

The  following  morning,  when  the  prelim- 
inary inquiry  was  resumed,  I  was  quite 
upset  about  that.  At  no  time  had  I  been 
notified,  no  advance  warning  had  been  given 
to  the  accused  person  whatsoever  about  the 
visit  of  a  psychiatrist,  and  the  interview  con- 
ducted by  the  psychiatrist  was  quite  lengthy. 

Now,  therein  lies  the  prejudice,  of  course, 
because  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all 
other  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  every- 
thing that  the  accused  says  to  the  psychiatrist 
is,  of  course,  admissible  in  evidence.  And 
supposing  the  unwary  accused— and  there  is 
no  crime  in  the  statute  books  that  is  more 
serious  than  one  of  capital  murder,  upon 
conviction  of  which  one  pays  the  ultimate 
penalty— supposing,  not  appreciating  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  interview,  the  accused  were 
^      to  make  damaging  admissions? 

V  Put  it  another  way.  Supposing,  in  conduct- 
ing the  defence  of  a  person  charged  with 
capital  murder,  it  was  the  strategy  of  the 
defence  counsel  to  advise  the  accused  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  accused 
take  the  witness  box  and  accordingly  be 
subject  to  examination  and  cross-examination. 
Supposing  it  was,  at  that  point,  intended  that 
the  accused  not  go  into  the  witness  box. 
The  psychiatrist,  having  interviewed  him— a 
psychiatrist,  though  he  goes  there  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  mental  equi- 
librium and  mental  health  exist,  is  in  a  sense 
no  different  from  a  policeman,  is  no  different 
from  a  detective  who  goes  to  interview  the 


accused— everything  the  accused  says  to  the 
psychiatrist  may  be  repeated  by  the  psychi- 
atrist in  the  witness  box. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  without  violating  pro- 
fessional etiquette. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  may  be.  There  is  no 
privilege  attaching  to  it;  and  it  is  open  to 
the  Crown  attorney,  with  that  evidence 
garnered  by  the  psychiatrist,  to  put  him  in 
the  witness  box.  He  could  not  claim  any 
privilege  of  any  nature.  I  failed  to  under- 
stand at  the  time— I  am  dealing  with  the 
policies  of  this  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  has  this  to  do 
with  1901?  When  a  psychiatrist  is  appointed 
by  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral we  have  no  right  to  refuse  him  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  complaining  about  the 
authority  given  by  the  main  office  of  this 
department  to  the  custodial  officer,  to  permit 
persons  to  come  and  interview  accused 
persons  who  are  defended  by  counsel.  That 
is  my  complaint.  There  would  be  no  problem 
if  the  authorities  of  this  department  prevented 
any  person  from  coming  to  interview  a 
person  who  is  upon  his  or  her  trial  and  not 
yet  convicted;  that  is  my  point.  That  is  what 
I  condemn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  to  complete  the  story.  The  director  of 
public  prosecutions  sent  one  psychiatrist  at 
the  time  I  mentioned,  He  made  his  inter- 
view, and  I  became  aware  of  it;  I  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report.  As  it 
turned  out  the  report  was  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  accused.  Later  on,  after  about 
three  weeks,  as  the  day  of  the  trial  ap- 
proached, I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  was 
informed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon— having 
been  raised  by  telephone  in  frantic  haste— by 
the  Crown  attorney  that  another  psychiatrist 
was  going  to  visit  the  accused.  This  time  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  give  my  consent. 

I  have  often  thought  in  retrospect  what 
would  have  happened  if  I  had  refused  my 
consent;  however,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  the  accused  before  the  second 
psychiatrist  went.  I  will  never  know— the 
first  report  having  been  favourable  to  the 
accused— why  it  was  the  director  of  public 
prosecutions  saw  fit  to  send  another  one  to 
see  her. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): But  justice  was  done,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know. 
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An  hon.  member:  Whose  justice? 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  end  result,  justice  was 
clone  in  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  was  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  accused,  greatly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member 
said  the  report  was  favourable. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Against.  My  point  in  having 
put  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  of 
this  case  is  that  it  enlarges  upon  the  earlier 
statement  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  people  who  are  awaiting  trial— and 
in  many  cases  people  who  have  never  been 
accvised  or  never  been  in  custody  before  in 
their  lives— are  thrown  into  these  places  and 
are  treated  as  if  they  are  felons  or  as  if  they 
are  repeaters;  and  no  distinction— in  my  own 
experience— no  segregation  or  no  separation 
within  the  institution  exists  at  all. 

An  individual  who  might  be  accused  of  a 
minor  traffic  offence  is  taken  and  locked 
up,  and  invariably  thrown  in  with  the  re- 
locating drunks,  the  con  artists,  the  safe- 
crackers, the  old-time  pros— generally  that 
part  of  society  that  makes  its  living  on  the 
avails  of  crime.  It  is  a  further  indication— 
and  I  set  out  these  facts— of  the  lack  of  care, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  taken;  the  lack  of 
care,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  treatment  of 
people  who  are  accused  of  very  serious 
crime  for  which  the  ultimate  penalty  may  be 
paid. 

I  suggest  in  the  interests  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  and  the  advancement  of 
justice,  that  persons  accused  of  serious  crime 
ought  to  be  given  every  consideration  and 
be  given  every  benefit  that  the  long  history  of 
jurisprudence  in  this  country  confers  upon 
that  individual. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  research— there  was  a  $9,000  grant  for 
research— am  I  confusing  this  with  this  grant 
for  the  scholarship  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No;  there  is  not  another 
grant  for  research  apart  from  the  bursaries. 
There  is  some  research  being  done  by  that 
same  department  in  the  university. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  help  with  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  not  paying  for 


Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  that.  I  realize  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  new  to  his  post  and  I 
think  we  can  look  forward  to  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  on  his  part.  The  previous  hon. 
Minister  had  suggested  that  he  was  going 
to  initiate  research.  My  own  hon.  leader  has 
stressed  the  need  for  research,  and  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  will  see  this  as  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  said  in  his  opening  remarks  tliere 
was  a  real  need  to  attract  university-trained 
people  to  his  department.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  could  use  far  more  imagination  in 
attracting  people  than  in  simply  giving  $9,000 
for  grants  to  one  department  in  one  city. 
We  need  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  and  a  whole  variety  of  people.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
more  imagination  and  drive  on  this,  and  I 
will  look  forward  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
do  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  notice  in  examining  the 
vote  for  salaries  that  there  is  no  increase 
over  that  of  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson),  with  respect  to  that  research,  it 
was  not  too  accurate.  I  have  met  with  the 
professors  and  the  dean  in  the  social  studies 
branch  and  we  have  them  sitting  on  our 
research  committee.  There  are  four  or  five 
of  them.  I  think  they  are  Professors  Spencer, 
Bott,  Jaffray  and  Gregyier.  There  is  a  per 
diem  rate  in  salaries  and  it  goes  towards 
that  work.  The  grants  of  $9,000  are  ear- 
marked for  these  bursaries  of  $1,500  maximum 
each,  and  the  amounts  that  we  are  paying 
towards  these  professors  in  the  department 
of  social  studies  are  per  diem  rates  that  go 
under  salaries. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  just  emphasize  the 
point?  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  has 
studied  this,  because  the  previous  hon.  Min- 
ister was  at  the  United  Nations  Congress  and, 
I  think,  made  a  contribution  to  it  that  was 
recognized  by  many  of  the  other  representa- 
tives there. 

One  of  the  resolutions  at  this  United 
Nations  Congress  on  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  treatment  of  offenders,  was  that  there 
should  be  research  projects,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  doing 
this.  I  think,  for  example,  the  department  of 
antlu-opology  at  McMaster  University  would 
very  much  like  to  get  a  grant  of  some  kind 
in  order  to  carry  on  its  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  several 
research  projects  going  on  with  this  group, 
on  recidivists,  I  think,  and  research  and  on 
transients  and  a  third  one,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
are  on  research.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  visit  Millbrook  and  met  the  last  of 
a  number  of  professional  people  who  were 
working  in  what  was,  I  think  a  clinic  estab- 
lished there  to  do  research  work.  And  partly 
because  of  other  commitments  that  took  them 
away,  this  Httle  group  just  disintegrated.  Has 
it  been  re-staffed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  still  a  group 
operating  at  Millbrook,  different  membership 
perhaps,  in  the  main,  but  there  is  still  a 
research  group  that  meets  at  Millbrook. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  it  accomplished 
in  the  last  year?  I  am  curious  to  explore  this. 
How  meaningful  is  this  research  group,  be- 
cause I  think,  in  the  early  years  or  so  of 
Millbrook  they  had  a  first-rate  group  that 
looked  as  though  it  could  really  come  to  grips 
with  some  research  problems,  but  because  of 
the  reasons  that  I  have  outlined,  the  group 
left.    Who  is  in  it  now,  for  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  do  not  know  the  work  of 
research  that  is  going  on  at  Millbrook  but 
I  will  check  it  and  I  will  give  him  an  answer 
on  it.  I  just  did  not  know  that  we  had  a 
research  project  there  and  when  I  was  out 
there  I  did  not  come  across  it.  They  were 
not  meeting  at  that  time,  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
leads  rather  directly  to  the  question  that  I 
was  going  to  raise  a  few  moments  ago,  I  note 
there  is  no  increase  in  salaries.  Do  I  conclude 
correctly  from  this  that  there  is  no  increase 
in  staff  over  the  past  year— first  generally,  and 
second  wth  regard  to  professional  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  were  carrying 
vacancies  and  we  are  getting  them  filled  up. 
We  have  not  met  our  full  complement  yet, 
but  there  was  adequate  and  to  spare  in  last 
year's  estimates  and  there  will  be  enough 
this  year  if  we  can  recruit  those  we  hope  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  conclude  correctly 
that  the  department  can  carry  over  what  it 
has  from  last  year  to  meet  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:    Oh,  no.    But  we  did 

not  use  it  last  year.  We  were  not  able  to 
recruit  the  staff  we  wanted  and  for  which 
we  had  made  provision  in  estimates. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  for  the  moment  on 
general  staff.  Years  ago  there  was  a  real 
problem  because  I  think  we  were  not  getting 
the  right  types,  and  on  occasion  people 
tended  to  come  in  who,  I  think,  were  seeking 
work  in  these  institutions,  more  to  meet  their 
own  emotional  needs  than  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. I  think  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  there.  But  as  long  as  we  have 
the  salary  levels  we  have,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  have  the  necessary  staff  of 
the  right  calibre. 

But  even  more  important  than  that  is 
professional  staff.  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  was  shocking  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  glided  over  a  major 
problem  in  his  presentation,  it  was  the  hon. 
Minister's  comment— and  I  have  to  go  back 
and  check  it  in  Hansard  when  I  see  it— that 
they  needed  one  or  two  more  appointments 
to  round  out  the  professional  staff. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  need  one  or  two  more  appointments;  he 
needs  to  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  his 
professional  staff  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  that  is  necessary.  I  think  of  one 
incident,  for  example,  in  this  department,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  illustrates  it. 
I  think  they  finally  became  persuaded  that 
there  was  a  real  job  to  be  done  by  social 
workers  in  the  department,  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  social  work.  If  ever 
there  was  a  general  who  became  lonely 
because  he  had  no  army,  it  was  him.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  he  was 
then  appointed  as  superintendent  at  one  of 
the  institutions. 

The  hon.  Minister  simply  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  staff  that  he  wants 
on  the  salaries  that  he  is  offering.  But  I 
would  submit  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Even  more 
important  than  the  salaries  is  the  atmosphere 
and  the  attitude  and  the  reputation  that  the 
system  has. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  come  in  with  under- 
standable and  pardonable  pride  with  regard 
to  it,  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is— 
and  today  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
a  person  who  wants  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
field  of  penal  reform.  He  is  intending  to  spend 
as  little  time  as  possible  in  Ontario,  and  move 
to  CaUfornia  or  some  other  area  with  a  pro- 
gressive outlook. 

It  is  all  because  of  the  official  attitude— 
and  we  had  it  illustrated  earlier.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  historic  opportunity  that  I  out- 
lined, to  create  an  integrated  set-up  witli  a 
correctional  programme  by  integrating  its 
jails   with   its   reform   institutions;    and   it   is 
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muffing  it  badly.  This  proves  to  the  pro- 
fessional people  that  it  does  not  recognize 
the  basic  necessities  to  be  able  to  implement 
a  programme.  So  it  is  not  getting  them.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  any  point  in  getting 
up  here  and  beating  one's  breast,  because 
there  has  to  be  a  fundamental  change. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  research,  there  are  two 
questions:  the  Americans  and  the  English 
have  found  great  success  in  group  counselling, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  the  department  is 
doing  anything  in  this  regard  at  the  present 
time.  At  one  time  the  department  started 
and  it  seemed  to  fall  apart  completely.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  now  gone 
back  to  make  any  attempt  in  counsel  work  in 
groups. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  any  full-time  psychiatrists  with 
the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
part. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  full- 
time  psychiatrists  with  the  department? 

Hon.  Hr.  Haskett:  Just  one  full-time 
psychiatrist. 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  where  does  he  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  the  Bowmanville- 
Cobourg  area. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Then  I  assume  that  the  rest 
of  the  training  schools  do  not  have  any  con- 
tact at  all  with  a  psychiatrist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  without  any  con- 
tact at  all.  The  hon.  member  asked  "full 
time." 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  have  a  goodly 
number  of  part-time  psychiatrists.  Psychia- 
trists are  in  very  short  supply,  and  to  get 
psychiatrists  that  have  an  aptitude  for  our 
work  is  not  easy.  We  have  been  making 
approaches  to  such  able  psychiatrists  as  we 
feel  are  suited  for  our  work.  It  is  not  every 
psychiatrist  and  it  is  not  just  a  good 
psychiatrist- 
Mr.  Trotter:  When  the  hon.  Minister  says 
he  has  a  goodly  number,  how  many  is  a 
goodly  number  of  part-time  psychiatrists? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  there  are  four- 
teen. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  long  do  they  work,  half 
day  a  week? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  no,  we  have  14 
part-time  psychiatrists  who  give  us  several 
half-days  a  week. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  many  is  several?  When 
the  hon.  Minister  says  several  half  days  a 
week,  how  many  is  several? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Two  and  three  morn- 
ings or  afternoons  a  week  out  at  Guelph, 
two  of  them  come.  There  were  two  of  them 
there  when  I  was  at  the  neuropsychiatric 
clinic. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  amazes  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—despite the  report  of  1954  that  was 
handed  down,  suggesting  that  psychiatrists 
and  these  various  people  be  hired— that  the 
department  seems  to  be  doing  next  to  noth- 
ing. Every  year  the  need  for  psychiatrists 
arises,  and  more  of  it,  and  we  get  these 
feeble  answers  of  one  full-time  psychiatrist 
and  a  few,  or  at  least  a  handful  it  seems, 
of  part-time  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  is  being  accurate  or  fair.  We  are 
trying  to  get  them;  they  are  in  short  supply, 
and  not  only  do  we  need  good  ones  but 
we  need  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  we  do.  I  think  I  gave 
the  hon.  member  a  pretty  full  answer— the 
number  of  full-  and  part-time  workers  we 
had— I  think  these  are  the  figures:  We  have 
18  psychologists,  three  on  part  time;  we 
have  88  teachers  full  time;  68  teach  wards 
and  inmates  and  12  teach  staff  children;  18 
part-time  teachers;  13  social  workers;  17 
chaplains;  14  psychiatrists;  and  48  rehabili- 
tation officers. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
problem  of  tliis  department  is  the  same 
as  the  problem  in  mental  health.  There  are 
men  who  train  for  this  work  in  this  country 
and  are  attracted  to  the  United  States  simply 
because  in  the  United  States  they  take  an 
interest,  not  only  in  the  atmosphere  they 
provide,  but  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  will  pay. 

The  fault  is  with  the  government,  and  if 
the  government  does  not  see  to  it— we  can 
see  by  $9,000  grants  to  the  university— if 
the  government  does  not  see  to  it  that  men 
are  found  who  will  take  an  interest,  or 
when  they  are  trained  that  they  will  stay 
in  Ontario,  i)eople  will  be  going  to  the 
United  States  all  the  time. 

A  cousin  of  mine  who  was  trained  in  this 
work  could  not  find  employment  in  Canada 
—he  had  his  Ph.D.— and  he  is  down  in  the 
States.    There   is   a  person   who  wanted  to 
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work  here  but  could  not  find  employment, 
and  he  is  in  the  same  type  of  work  the 
government  says  it  cannot  get  here. 

The  other  question  the  hon.  Minister  has 
not  answered  is  with  regard  to  group  coun- 
selling. Is  he  doing  any  of  that  type  of 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  my  remarks  before 
the  first  vote  was  called,  I  outlined  the 
amount  of  group  therapy  we  were  doing 
at  Mercer,  at  Mimico,  at  Ingleside  and  at 
the   Brown   Memorial   Alcoholic   Clinic. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  direct  attention  under 
this  vote  to  a  different  matter.  On  another 
occasion  I  called  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  which  developed  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Don  Jail  in  Toronto 
where  the  special  provisions  of  The  Penal 
and  Reform  Institutions  Inspection  Act, 
which  were  designed  purely  to  provide  for 
jail  security,  were  abused  to  permit  the 
constitution  of  a  kangaroo  court  before 
which  three  men  were  haled  without  any 
charges  being  laid  against  them,  were  tried 
by  the  so-called  investigator  who  was  both 
prosecutor  and  the  judge,  were  not  only 
not  permitted  to  have  counsel  but  were  not 
even  permitted  to  put  up  a  defence.  They 
were  found  guilty  under  these  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now,  when  I  raised  this  matter  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  the  one  point  on  which  the 
hon.  Minister  appeared  to  hang  his  head 
was  a  statement  that  he  had  notified  the 
men  concerned  that  they  had  a  right  of 
appeal.  I  may  say  that  anything  he  did  in 
that  connection  was  done  only  after  a  sub- 
stantial public  outcry  against  the  manifest 
injustice  of  what  he  had  pemiitted  to  hap- 
pen  within   his   department. 

At  the  time  he  referred  to  his  so-called 
appeal  provision,  I  was  not  entirely  familiar 
Y  with  it,  but  since  then  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  he  had  served  by  personal 
service  on  one  of  the  men  concerned,  and 
I  presume  the  same  letter  was  served  on 
the  others.  The  letter  was  dated  January 
11,  1962,  and  I  believe  was  served  on  the 
men  concerned,  or  at  any  rate  on  this  par- 
ticular man  on  the  same  day— I  think  in 
the  morning.  I  would  like  to  read  it  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  addressed: 
Dear  Sir: 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  investigation  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Jail  made  under 
The  Penal  and  Reform  Institutions  In- 
spection  Act,   your  employment  was   ter- 


minated as  of  December  20,  1961.  To 
assure  that  you  are  not  unaware  of  it 
this  will  inform  you  that  you  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  who  can 
estabhsh  an  impartial  tribunal  to  hear  an 
appeal. 

Now,  I  have  seen  some  vague  statements 
in  my  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  rarely  have 
I  seen  anything  vaguer  than  that,  even  on 
a  matter  of  such  serious  import.  The  hon. 
Minister  in  fact  did  not  guarantee  them 
that  they  would  have  any  appeal;  he  did 
not  guarantee  that  he  would  establish  the 
impartial  tribunal,  and  what  is  even  worse, 
he  certainly  did  not  guarantee  that  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  trial 
in  public  rather  than  in  camera,  as  hap- 
pened on  the  previous  occasion,  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  that  justice  was  done.  They 
had  no  guarantee  that  they  would  have  the 
right  to  representation  by  counsel  of  their 
choice.  There  was  no  guarantee  of  any- 
thing. 

He  stated  to  them,  "to  assure  that  you 
are  not  unaware  of  it."  I  would  think  that 
they  would  probably  be  unaware  of  it,  I  do 
not  know  under  what  provision  this  so- 
called  right  of  appeal  exists  other  than  per- 
haps some  spurious  act  of  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  If  there  is  a  statute 
or  regulations  under  which  the  right  exists, 
I  will  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  He  did 
not  answer  the  question  when  I  asked  him. 
I  asked  him  that  very  question  and  he  did 
not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  concludes  from  that,  and 
perhaps  quite  rightly,  that  the  hon.  Minister's 
silence  meant  there  was  no  provision.  I  am 
interested  in  that  particular  point  because 
if  there  were  a  statutory  provision  or  a 
provision  in  regulations,  one  might  be  able 
to  assess  from  the  written  word  just  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  deal  that  existed. 

If  I  have  missed  something— I  have  searched 
diligently,  but  I  am  no  expert,  I  admit,  in 
searching  statutes— if  I  have  missed  something 
I  have  no  doubt  the  hon.  Minister  will  haul 
the  particular  section  to  my  attention.  But 
the  document  certainly  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  might 
be  conducted,  even  if  it  were  conducted;  It 
does  not  say  that  an  impartial  tribunal  will 
be  established.  I  checked  back  during  the 
supper  recess  on  the  press  reports  to  see  if, 
in  the  past,  there  has  been  any  amplification 
and  there  was  none  whatsoever.    There  was 
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a  statement  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  the  effect  that  a  county  court  judge  could 
be  appointed  to  hear  the  appeal.  It  did  not 
say  that  he  would;  it  said  that  he  could. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  first— the  matter  I  have  already 
referred  to— under  what  statute  or  regulation 
does  this  right  exist,  and  where  it  is  specified? 
Second,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  he  would  still  be  prepared  to  set  up,  or 
if  he  would  be— still  is  not  the  appropriate 
word,  because  he  has  not  indicated  yet  that 
he  would  set  up  an  impartial  tribunal— but 
if  he  would,  at  this  stage,  be  prepared  to  set 
up  an  impartial  tribunal  to  hear  appeals  from 
any  of  these  men  who  may  wish  to  lodge 
an  appeal,  and  if  he  is  prepared  to  guarantee 
that  the  appeal  would  be  heard  by  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  of  at  least  the  rank  of  a 
county  court  judge,  and  if  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  that  the  appeal  would 
be  heard  in  public?  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  Minister  has  borne  in  mind  all  those 
questions,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  his 
answers  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  think 
that  perhaps  I  ought  to  amplify  the  answer 
I  gave  tlie  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  the  other  day- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  Minister  made  no  answer. 
He  did  not  even  get  up  from  his  seat  when 
I  asked  him  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  question  was:  did 
he  have  the  appeal  as  a  right  or  the  appeal 
as  a  grace? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  look 
in  Hansard,  he  will  see  that  there  are  no 
remarks  attributed  to  him  after  that  question 
was  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  it  follows  my 
statement  that  the  man  had  the  right  of 
appeal.  The  hon.  member  asked  the  question, 
and  then  I  did  not  distinguish  whether  it 
was  the  right  of  grace  or  the  right  of  appeal. 
That  is  the  question  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  is  asking  now,  and  I 
will  give  the  answer  now  to  satisfy  both. 

I  think  I  would  say,  frankly,  it  was  a 
right  as  of  grace.  In  actual  fact,  that  is  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  through 
precedent  and  in  keeping  with  British  tradi- 
tion. It  is  accepted  principle  in  the  depart- 
ment that  every  person  in  the  department  has 
the  right  of  appeal.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
when  I  do  not  receive  some  form  of  appeal— 


I  or  the  Deputy,  from  staflF  or  inmates.  This 
form  of  appeal  is  well  known.  It  is  an 
accepted  practice  in  the  department  and  it 
has  been  established  through  long  tradition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Part  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's medieval  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  To  ensure  that  none  of 
the  staflF  members  concerned  was  unaware 
of  his  right  to  appeal  to  the  Minister, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  were  aware  of  it 
despite  what  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
said,  we  dispatched  those  letters  to  each 
one. 

At  the  time,  they  were  informed  of  the 
Minister's  power  and  intention  to  appoint  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  hear  each  case  if  an 
appeal  was  made;  it  was  amplified  in  the 
press  report  announcing  that  a  county  court 
judge  could  sit.  As  is  well  known  to  this 
House,  I  kept  absolutely  silent  through  the 
whole  afi^air.  I  said  nothing  that  could 
possibly  prejudice  the  fair  hearing  of  any 
man  and,  to  date,  no  man  took  advantage  of 
the  appeal.  I  said  that  if  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  unfairly  or  unjustly  treated  an  appeal 
would  be  provided. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
so  many  outrageous  statements  in  what  the 
Tion.  Minister  has  just  said  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  start.  But  as  to  his  contention 
that  no  man  took  advantage  of  his  right, 
nothing  was  offered  to  him.  What  was  offered 
here  was  merely  a  suggestion  that  he  could 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  who  might  see  fit  to  establish  an 
impartial  tribunal;  and  when  the  statement 
was  amplified  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  it  came  to  the  same  thing.  He  might 
see  fit,  in  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy, 
to  give  these  men  elementary  jvistice.  That  is 
what  it  amounted  to. 

Who  does  the  hon.  Minister  think  he  is? 
Does  he  think  he  is  living  in  tlie  Middle  Ages 
where  men  have  to  rely  on  grace  extended 
to  them  by  some  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
who  apparently,  even  in  a  short  period  of  a 
few  months,  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his 
own  importance?     As  far  as  the  right  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Take  it  easy,  take  it  easy! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  has  no  con- 
cern for  elementary  conceptions  of  justice  at 
all. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  The  hon.  member  can  express 
them  without  being  abusive. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  being  abusive.  I  am 
merely  making  fair  inferences  from  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said.  Am  I  entitled  to 
infer  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said 
that,  as  far  as  regular  departmental  employees 
are  concerned,  they  too  are  denied  the  regular 
civil  service  grievance  procedure?  Are  they, 
too,  forced  to  rely  purely  on  the  grace  of 
the  hon.  Minister?  And,  furthermore,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  the  questions  I  asked  because 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  answer  any  of  them. 
I  would  ask:  is  he  prepared,  or  is  the  govern- 
ment prepared,  to  appoint  an  impartial 
tribunal  with  a  judicial  person  of  not  lower 
rank  than  a  county  court  judge  to  hear  appeals 
from  any  or  all  of  these  men  who  may  ask 
for  the  right  of  appeal;  and  is  he  prepared  to 
guarantee  that  their  appeals  will  be  heard 
in  public  where  it  will  not  only  be  a  matter 
that  justice  will  be  done,  but  that  justice  will 
be  seen  to  be  done? 

Hon.   Mr.    Haskett:    I   think   that   was   all 
given  to  them  in  the  letter  which  was  dis- 
patched to  each  man- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —and  none  took  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nothing  was  given  to  them, 
and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  he  wanted  to  appeal, 
it  was  there.  An  impartial  tribunal  was  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  did  not  say  that  at  all.  It 
said: 

This  will  inform  you  that  you  have  the 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister. 

—not  to  anybody  else,  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  can,  not  will,  who  can  establish  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  hear  an  appeal. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  people 
who  had  been  through  the  sort  of  procedure, 
the  proceedings,  that  these  men  had  been 
through,  had  a  perfect  right  to  treat  this  noti- 
fication with  absolute  distrust,  because  there 
was  no  assurance  to  them  whatsoever  that 
their  case  would  be  heard  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  All  I  am  asking  from  the 
hon.  Minister  now  is  an  assurance  that  they 
will  be  granted-not  that  they  can  be,  if  he 
sees  fit— but  that  they  will  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing by  an  impartial  tribunal  in  public.  Is 
he  prepared  to  give  that  assurance  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  was  what  was 
offered. 


Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not  offered  to  them.  To 
avoid  quibbling,  however,  as  to  what  was  or 
was  not  offered  to  them,  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  now:  is  such  a  procedure  available 
to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
should  answer  the  question.  He  should  not 
evade  it  by  saying  that  something  was  in  his 
letter  which  was  not  there.  It  is  a  simple 
question.    Is  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  they  had  wanted  an 
appeal  they  would  have  appealed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  quite  rightly  did  not 
accept  what  was  offered  to  them  because  the 
hon.  Minister  offered  nothing  to  them.  I  am 
asking:  is  he  now  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able to  them  a  hearing  before  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  in  public?  That  is  a  simple 
question.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  should  be  capable  of  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer?  The  hon.  Minister  has  evaded  this 
issue  up  until  now.  I  ask  that  he  come  out 
into  the  open  and  state  exactly  where  he 
stands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  exactly  what  was 
offered  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  highly  improper  debate.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  being  interpreted  by  an  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  House  on  behalf  of  an  employee  of 
the  government,  or  of  the  municipal  service. 
The  proper  groundwork  has  not  been  laid  to 
ask  these  questions.  We  do  not  know  what 
communications  have  existed  between  this 
employee  and  the  hon.  member,  and  here  we 
have  these  subtle  innuendos.  This  is  hind- 
sight, after  about  three  months,  and  it  has 
no  weight,  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
you  to  rule  this  entire  debate  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer). 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  point  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  right  to  appeal 
has  a  little  more  in  it  really  than  meets  the 
eye.  I  was  most  amazed  tonight  when  the 
hon.  Minister  suggested  that  he  had  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  him  a  very  simple 
question  which,  as  a  lawyer,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  understood  immediately.  I  asked  if, 
when  he  made  the  statement  in  the  House 
a  few  days  ago,  whether  the  appeal  he  was 
talking  about  was  an  appeal  as  of  right  or 
an  appeal  as  of  grace.  If  any  hon.  member, 
including  the  hon.  Minister  will  look  at  the 
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copy  of  Hansard  he  will  see  that  the  hon. 
Ministed  is  not  quoted  as  having  made  any 
reply. 

Now,  it  took  until  tonight  and  under  the 
persistent  questioning  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  until  we  elicited 
an  answer,  and  strangely  enough  it  has  taken 
all  this  time  to  get  the  hon.  Minister  now  to 
admit  that  this  is  an  appeal  as  of  grace. 

I  think  that  tonight  is  the  time  when  we 
should  try  to  find  out  what  lies  behind  all  of 
this.  There  has  never  been  any  explana- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  There  has  never  been 
any  explanation  as  to  what  really  went  on 
in  this  situation.  Let  me  give  a  few  of  the 
facts  here.  This  is  important  enough  that 
it  bears  repetition  and  will  be  repeated  until 
we  do  get  some  answers  from  the  govern- 
ment. I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  this 
tonight  but  I  have  the  material  here  and 
I  am  going  to  deliver  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brendan  Keatinge  was  the 
jail  guard  who  was  suspended  and  threatened 
with  dismissal  apparently  because  he  dyed 
his  hair.  If  there  was  any  other  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  not  heard  as  yet  from 
the  hon.   Minister. 

Tony  Simonson,  because  he  recommended 
the  hair  dye  and  because  of  the  clothes  he 
wears,  was  threatened  with  dismissal  and 
when  he  spoke  to  the  press  was,  in  fact,  dis- 
missed. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  serious  crime.  The 
hon.  Minister  was  talking  about  British 
justice.  Here  is  a  man  who  was  threatened 
with  dismissal  if  he  spoke  to  the  press  and, 
when  he  did  speak  to  the  press  was,  in  fact, 
dismissed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Star  Chamber! 

Mr.  Singer:  Jim  Keatings  was  the  jail 
guard  who  refused  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  action  of  his  brother  guard  and  he  was 
dismissed.  All  three  are  married  men  with 
famihes  whose  jobs  have  been  threatened 
or  taken  away. 

British  justice  the  hon.  Minister  was  talk- 
ing about  just  a  few  moments  ago!  They 
have  been  subjected  to  official  interrogation 
witliout  the  benefit  of  counsel  or  witnesses. 
They  are  three  family  men  who,  like  hun- 
dreds of  their  fellow  men  in  Ontario  muni- 
cipal and  county  jails,  have  been  denied  the 
right  of  impartial  grievance  procedure. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  been  quoted  in  the 
press  as  having  said  that  Brendan  Keatinge's 
dyed  hair  had  no  bearing  on  the  suspension 
or  dismissal.  Accepting  the  hon.  Minister 
at   his   word,    and  the   hon.    Minister   is   an 


honourable  gentleman  as  are  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  what  was  the  reason? 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  hon. 
Minister  should  stand  in  his  place  and  tell  us 
what  the  reason  was? 

Disputes  concerning  municipal  and  county 
jails  go  back  a  great  number  of  years.  In 
1942  the  city  of  Toronto,  on  the  advice  of 
their  solicitor,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
jail  guards  were  not  municipal  employees 
but  did  not  care  to  set  out  whose  employees 
they  were.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  considered  for  many  years 
previously   as   municipal   employees. 

In  1944,  although  the  province  and  the 
city  both  had  superannuation  schemes,  Don 
Jail  guards  were  not  allowed  to  belong  to 
either.  When  this  decision  was  taken  by  the 
city  of  Toronto,  employees  of  the  Don  Jail 
lost  quite  a  bit  of  sick  leave  credit.  Some 
employees  lost  as  much  as  six  months'  pay 
as  a  result  of  this  decision  and  lost  many 
other  fringe  benefits  as  well.  There  was  a 
retirement  agreement  at  that  time  but  they 
lost  their  eligibility  for  this  as  well. 

This  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  continued 
until  1948  when  the  guards  were  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  provincial  superannua- 
tion scheme.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  when  they  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  provincial  scheme  they  not 
only  had  to  pay  back  for  their  own  prior 
payments  but  they  had  to  pay  back  the  share 
of  their  employers'  as  well.  British  justice 
again,  Mr.  ChairmanI  With  3  per  cent  in- 
terest on  both  payments.  A  group  of  our 
employees  who  were  most  fairly  treated,  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  say. 

In  1953,  and  this  has  been  referred  to 
earlier  tonight  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  which  examined 
among  other  things  the  jurisdiction  of  jail 
guards.  The  committee  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  J.  Stewart  and  among 
its  members  who  are  still  hon.  members  of 
this  House  are  the  following: 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr. 
Morrow),  and  one  would  have  hoped  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West  would 
have  risen  in  his  place  tonight  and  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Phillips);  the 
hon.  member  for  Dulferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer);  the  hon.  member  for  Parry  Sound 
(Mr.  A.  Johnston);  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont  (Mr.  Manley);  the  hon.  member  for 
Kingston  (Mr.  Nickle).  All  of  these  hon. 
gentlemen  were  part  of  the  unanimous  deci- 
sions made  by  this  committee.    The  report 
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was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1954  and 
I  am  advised  that  the  report  is  perhaps  un- 
usual because  of  its  length  and  thoroughness 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  unanimously  agreed  with  each 
and  every  one  of  its  recommendations. 

It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  among  those 
hon.  members  that  I  have  already  named, 
none  of  those  on  the  government  side  has 
seen  fit  to  stand  up  and  defend  the  particular 
recommendations  of  this  report  that  deal 
with  city  and  county  jails. 

Among  other  things  that  the  committee 
unanimously  recommended  was  that  jail 
guards  should  be  considered  as  provincial 
employees.  Then,  a  few  days  ago,  the  hon. 
Minister  stepped  backwards  from  this  recom- 
mendation, as  has  been  the  practice  of  this 
government  for  a  long  time. 

In  1956,  possibly  because  of  this  recom- 
mendation, the  then  Deputy  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institvitions,  Colonel 
Headley  Basher,  by  inviting  the  Civil  Service 
Association  of  Ontario  to  represent  the  jail 
employees,  indicated  that  he  considered  the 
jail  guards  to  be  provincial  employees. 
Colonel  Headley  Basher  was  an  honest  and 
respected  and  able  employee  of  this  govern- 
ment and  he  acted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  select  committee  and  this  was  the 
action  he  took  apparently  with  the  consent 
and  approval  and  sanction  of  his  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  what  the 
hon.  member  said  when  he  set  about  Colonel 
Basher  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  particularly  relevant  at  this 
point  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  remarks 
in  this  House  that  I  have  ever  mentioned  the 
name  of  Colonel  Headley  Basher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
speaking  for  his  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  confirmed  my 
point. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  is  sitting  there 
pretty  quiet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  have  a  little  order, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  has  the  hon.  Minister 
got  against  dyed  hair? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  1958  the  guards  received 
confirmation  of  Colonel  Basher's  attitude 
when  Metro  Chairman  Fred  Gardiner— he  is 
well  known— declared   the   Don   Jail   guards 


to  be  provincial  employees.  However,  two 
years  later,  in  1960,  this  government,  by 
denying  the  guards  the  right  to  air  their 
grievances  before  the  provincial  grievance 
board,  effectively  disowned  them. 

Less  than  a  year  later— and  listen,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  confusion  that  exists  on 
the  government  side  of  the  House— less  than 
a  year  later,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  gave 
a  legal  opinion  on  the  question  and  ruled  the 
jail  guards  were  eligible  to  use  the  grievance 
procedure.  Departmental  confusion  reached 
new  heights  a  few  months  later  when  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  legal  opinion  was 
overruled  by  a  special  order-in-council  No. 
274-61  dated  July  6,  1961,  which  specifically 
excluded  jail  guards  from  the  right  of  griev- 
ance procedure. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  is  the  hon.  member  reading  from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  ghost  writer's 
effort? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  the  ghost  writer  is  myself 
and  I  can  show  the  hon.  members  the  notes 
on  it.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  remarks 
both  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  if  they  will  listen 
carefully  to  these  things,  they  are  carefully 
documented.  The  remarks  are  well  researched 
and  they  will  learn  something. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  against 
dyed  hair,  too? 

Mr.  Singer:  To  the  guards,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  meant  they  could  no  longer  consider 
themselves  provincial  employees,  and  so  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  clarify  their  status 
they  asked  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  a  municipal  union,  to  apply  for 
certification  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
on  their  behalf. 

The  Labour  Relations  Board  stated  that  the 
union  could  not  represent  tlie  guards  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  they  were  still 
provincial  employees. 

This  is  the  kicking  around  that  a  respon- 
sible group  of  people  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  this  government.  The  board  said 
they  could  only  be  represented  by  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Ontario. 

The  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  read  earlier  on  page  196  of  the  report 
are  as  follows: 

That  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions assume  control  and  operation  of  all 
district  and  county  and  city  jails. 
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That  all  jail  personnel  be  absorbed  into 
the  civil  service  of  Ontario  with  full 
benefits  accruing  thereby  on  the  basis  of 
equality  vi'ith  employees  of  other  reform 
institutions. 

The  select  committee  report  did  not  im- 
prove the  situation  for  jail  guards  in  any 
way.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  1956, 
the  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions asked  the  Civil  Service  Association  to 
sign  up  the  guards,  and  for  a  short  time  they 
were  represented  by  this  association. 

The  Civil  Service  Association  had  the  same 
difficulty  of  split  jurisdiction  and  had  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  individual  municipal 
councils  and  were  not  able  to  achieve  any 
substantial  success. 

In  1958,  after  substantial  bargaining,  or 
attempted  bargaining,  both  with  Metro 
officials  and  with  provincial  officials,  the  old 
game  of  political  football  being  played  by 
these  people,  they  were  sent  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

Eventually  they  were  given  a  raise  in  pay, 
in  1958,  by  Metro.  However,  in  1959,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  talk  again  about 
salaries  the  whole  procedure  had  fallen 
down  and  the  same  game  of  political  football 
took  place.  They  did  not  get  a  raise  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  did  not  even  get 
anybody  to  consult  with  about  their  salaries 
in  that  year. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  jail 
guards  have  now— until  we  heard  the  bill  a 
few  days  ago— no  one  with  whom  to  bargain 
on  behalf  of  their  salaries  and  other  working 
conditions.  This  is  the  tragic  thing— today 
they  are  paid  less  than  firemen,  policemen 
or  garbage  men  or  even  hourly  wage  unskilled 
labourers.  This  is  the  result  of  this  govern- 
ment's action  and  sense  of  British  justice. 

Insofar  as  grievance  procedure  is  con- 
cerned, prior  to  the  formation  of  the  grievance 
board  for  provincial  civil  servants,  jail  em- 
ployees were  given  the  right  to  appear  before 
a  board  of  review,  who  were  given  the 
power  to  hear  appeals  against  dismissal.  This 
was  in  1956  and  this  was  allowed  to  continue 
until   1959. 

In  1959,  the  hon.  members  will  remember, 
with  great  fanfare  the  government  announced 
a  new  grievance  procedure  was  being  set 
up  for  all  except  the  most  senior  civil  servants 
in  Ontario.  But  for  some  peculiar  reason 
the  Don  guards  who  tried  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure were  considered  not  to  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  regulations  setting  up 
the  grievance  procedure— British  justice  again. 


Apparently  there  was  an  interpretation  by 
someone  that  this  grievance  applied  to  any 
board,  department  or  commission  and  the 
jail  guards  were  not  considered  to  be  such 
employees. 

Later  on,  however,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  jail  guards  were  provincial 
civil  servants  and  then  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  was  overruled  by  an  order-in-council 
of  his  own  government.  Fantastic  story  of 
British  justice,  Mr.  Chairman! 

An  Hon.  member:  Tory  justice! 

Mr.  Singer:  No  one  has  ever  explained  the 
reasoning  behind  the  order-in-council  and  I 
think  tonight  while  we  are  talking  about  this 
perhaps  we  can  get  an  explanation  from 
someone  on  the  government  side  as  to  why 
this  order-in-council  was,  in  fact,  passed. 
No  announcement  was  made,  and  it  was  not 
surrounded  by  fanfare  applicable  to  the 
original  setting  up  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure of  which  tlie  province  said  it  was 
so  proud.  No  government  official,  and  partic- 
ularly no  responsible  person  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions,  has  ever 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  jail  guards  or 
their  representatives. 

In  1961  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  who  were  aware  of  the  difficulties 
the  jail  guards  were  having  in  connection 
with  getting  wage  increases  and  in  negotiating 
other  conditions,  were  approached  by  guards 
to  organize  them  into  the  National  Union  of 
Public  Employees.  This  they  did.  They  were 
organized  in  the  normal  way  that  any  group 
of  employees  in  Ontario  could  be  organized 
into  a  union.  An  application  for  certffication 
was  processed  through  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  in  the  normal  manner. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  labour  relations 
board  said  on  page  5  of  its  decision: 

After  giving  very  careful  consideration 
of  the  representations  of  the  parties  in  this 
case  and  to  tlie  statutes  and  regulations 
and  other  matters  referred  to  we  are  cons- 
trained to  the  conclusion  that  no  employ- 
ment relationship  exists  between  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  persons  employed  at  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Jail. 

On  page  6,  they  say: 

The  government  of  Ontario  retained  and^ 
in  fact,  exercises  the  exclusive  power, 
control  and  direction  with  respect  to  the 
appointments,  promotions,  salaries  and 
work  of  these  employees. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  government's  own  board,  the  labour  re- 
lations board,  and  the  government  refused  to 
recognize  it  through  these  years  and  through 
these  very  serious  issues.  Interestingly 
enough,  too,  a  representative  from  The  De- 
partment of  Reform  Institutions  appeared  at 
the  hearing  of  the  labour  relations  board  and 
supported  the  application  of  the  NUPE. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  board  ruled,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned.  These  matters  have 
been  matters  of  substantial  discussion  and 
argument  for  many  years. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Metro  council 
in  1957  and  1958,  discussions  took  place  as 
already  outlined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Why  did  the  hon. 
member  not  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  I  not— now  there  is 
a  typical  Tory  retort,  typical  of  the  attitude 
of    this    government    that    it    has    displayed 
over  these  many  years  to  deny  people- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —to  deny  people  who  are 
honest,  sincere  citizens  of  this  province  the 
ability  to  earn  a  living  and  to  be  given 
decent  working  conditions.  This  is  the  typi- 
cal Tory  attitude  that  has  been  displayed 
far  too  long  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  was 
a  Metro  councillor,  they  were  his  employees; 
why  did  he  not  pay  them? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  two  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No  answer,  there 
you  are! 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  can  get 
up  and  make  his  speech  after. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  suggested 
I  have  no  answers.  I  will  not  read  again 
the  whole  five  pages  I  have  already  read, 
but  for  the  sole  edification  of  the  hon.  Minister 
who  has  not  absorbed  it,  let  me  repeat 
these    things. 

The  Deputy  Minister  said  these  people 
were  provincial  employees— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Come  on,  big  shot! 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  going  to  send  the 
hon.  Minister  to  a  circus. 


Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  so,  the  labour 
relations  board  said  they  were  provincial 
employees;  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  said  they  were  provincial  em- 
ployees. The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  who  has  not  the  ability  to 
understand  the  issue  or  the  sympathy  for 
the  people  who  are  involved,  who  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  has  no 
sympathy  and  exhibits  the  true  reaction  of 
Tory  principles  and  the  way  this  govern- 
ment is  being  run. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  tlie  hon.  member 
through? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  con- 
tinue? On  Febrviary  27  of  last  year  a  long 
debate  took  place  in  connection  with  this 
matter  and  many  members  on  this  side 
asked  the  same  question  but  got  no  answer 
from  the  hon.  Minister's  predecessor,  who 
is  now  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope) and  who  dodged  the  issue  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
has  no  more  interest  in  it  than  getting  pub- 
licity for  himself.  That  is  all  he  is  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  the  hon. 
Minister  has  gone  too  far.  He  said  that  I 
have  no  more  interest  in  this  matter  than 
getting  a  little  publicity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  imputing  motives,  and 
I  ask,  I  demand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
instruct   him   to   withdraw  those   remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion them  again;  the  hon.  member  will  have 
to  do  it  twice— as  soon  as  he  sits  down  I 
will  be  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  on  that  demand.  Is  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter going  to  withdraw? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  your 
ruling,  and  I  am  entitled  to  a  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
is  entitled  to  speak  to  it.  Do  you  know  any- 
tliing  about— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  got  into  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  and  I  asked  for 
your  ruling. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  ask  him  to  reply,  I  asked  him  for  a 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  the  right  to  reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  not  the  right  to  reply, 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  not.  I  am  going  to 
stand  here  until  you  make  your  ruling. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  can 
point  all  he  wants  to— 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  outrageous.  Go 
home  and  learn  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  orderl 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  keep  on  standing  until  you  give  a  ruling. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  want  your  ruling  and  if  I 
do  not  get  it  I  am  going  to  stand  here  all 
night.  And  if  you  want  to  name  me,  go 
ahead,  Mr.  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  name 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already  made  my 
ruling. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  what  is  your  ruling? 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  the  right  to  reply. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  ruling? 
Either  you  are  going  to  make  him  withdraw 
the  remark  or  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  the  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  dis- 
graceful. We  have  the  right  to  get  this 
ruhng  and  we  want  the  ruling. 

Ml**  Chairman:  I  have  made  the  ruhng 
and  if  the  hon.  member  is  not  satisfied  I 
will  call  in  the  Speaker. 


Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  ruling? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  he  has  the  right  to 
speak  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  asked  for  a  ruling 
and  if  you  are  not  going  to  give  the  ruling 
I  am  going  to  stand  here  all  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  will  have  to 
call  in  the  Speaker.  I  am  merely  asking 
what  is  the  procedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  ahead,  what  is  the 
procedure  when  we  have  an  incompetent 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  just  common-sense  that 
when  an  hon.  member  of  this  House  asks 
for  the  Chairman's  ruling  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  that  he  give  it,  and  not 
pervert  the  rules  of  this  House  and  the 
standards  by  which  we  have  had  democracy 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  member  if  it  is  all  right  if  the  Minister 
speaks  and  he  hears  what  he  has  to  say? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  has  no  such  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  is  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  would  the  hon.  member 
please  tell  me  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do 
you  not  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he 
will  withdraw  the  remark  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  was  waiting  all 
the  time  to  withdraw,  how  did  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
know? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
get  back  to  the  remarks  that  I  was  making: 
On  February  27  last  year,  a  long  debate  took 
place  in  connection  with  this  matter- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  We 
heard  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  lost  my  place  in  the 
ensuing  diflBculties,  so  I  am  sure  tliat  even 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr. 
Lawrence)  will  bear  with  me.  On  February 
27  of  last  year  a  long  debate  took  place  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  many  hon. 
members  on  this  side  asked  the  same  question 
and  got  no  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
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the  one  we  were  talking  about  a  few  moments 
ago. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  government 
has  chosen  to  ignore  this  problem,  chosen  to 
ignore  the  views  of  the  labour  relations  board, 
chosen  to  ignore  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts),  and  chosen 
surreptitiously  to  deny  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure by  not  accepting  and  acknowledging 
jail  employees. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment treated  Mr.  Coyne,  so  the  provincial 
government  has  treated  the  Don  Jail  em- 
ployees and  the  record  of  this  government 
stands  for  all  the  people  of  Ontario  to  see. 
How  long  is  this  government  going  to  con- 
tinue in  its  senseless  approach  merely  because 
at  this  moment— and  not  for  long— it  has  more 
seats  than  any  other  party  in  this  House? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
stands  in  his  place  tonight  and  talks  about 
British  justice,  he  makes  a  mockery  of  British 
justice  as  certain  of  the  hon.  members  did  of 
British  parliamentary  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
was  sure  that  this  whole  case  was  being 
presented  honestly  and  was  not  reeking  with 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  members  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  and  York  Centre 
( Mr.  Singer ) ,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement, 
I  would  accept  their  criticism. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  or 
do  we  recognize  points  of  privilege  in  this 
House  any  more?  One  has  to  fight  and  fight 
to  have  a  point  of  privilege  recognized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  that  the  hon. 
Minister  withdraw  the  clear  imputation  that 
the  other  hon.  member  and  myself  were  act- 
ing from  dishonest  motives  and  for  pure 
political  purposes.  I  submit  that  he  should 
withdraw  that  reference  unconditionally.  He 
apparently  has  no  concept  of  decency. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I  join 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  if  I  believed 
the  criticism  was  honestly  given.    If  I  were 
sure  of  that,  I  would  feel  more  sympathetic- 
Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  the  hon.  member 
afraid,  is  he  afraid  of  me  speaking,  does  he 
not  want  to  hear  the  truth?  The  fellows  are 
afraid  of  the  truth-they  are  afraid  of  the 
truth. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  feel,  if  I  were 
sure  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  feel- 
Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  sir— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  would  not  be 
polite,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  use  the 
language  I  should  be  using  towards  the  hon. 
member  right  now— to  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  the 
hon.  Minister  is  merely  compounding  his  con- 
tempt for  the  rules  of  this  House  and  for  the 
House  itself.  I  asked  that  these  statements 
be  withdrawn- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  have 
not  imputed  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sit  down,  he  is  asking  for 
a  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  are  using  these 
tactics  just  so  as  not  to  hear  the  truth,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter is  disputing  the  honesty  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  and  myself.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, surely  the  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
allow  this,  and  there  must  be  a  ruling  and 
you  must  rule? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  not  imputed 
any  dishonesty,  Mr,  Chairman.  If  I  did  not 
feel  that  way  I  would  feel  more  sympathetic 
towards  endeavouring  to  seek  a  solution  to- 
wards this  case,  but  these  two  hon.  members 
have  carried  on  this  criticism  with  so  much 
chicanery,  circumlocution  and  malversation, 
that  it  reeks,  it  reeks,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  in- 
sincerity. It  has  not  been  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  But  I  might  say  that 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  committee  are 
endeavouring  to  reach  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  the  Don  Jail  case,  and  have  been 
endeavouring  to  do  so  for  some  time. 

Now,  these  matters  in  dispute  will  be  satis- 
fied and  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion if  so-called  politicians  will  keep  their 
nose  out  of  it. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
this.  The  staff  of  the  reform  institutions  that 
I  worked  with  for  three  years  are  a  staff  that 
at  all  times  have  tried  to  handle  their  very 
difficult  tasks  in  a  humanitarian  way.  They 
have  been  fair  to  their  employees  and  they 
have  been  humanitarian  to  the  inmates  of 
those  institutions. 

Now,  these  men  should  be  given  full  credit 
for  a  job  well  done  instead  of  constant  criti- 
cism as  was  in  evidence  here  tonight  about 
not  enough  psychiatrists,  not  enough  psychol- 
ogists. Some  hon.  members  do  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  follow  these  matters  between 
sessions,  but  will  get  on  the  floor  of  this 
Legislature  and  try  to  get  public  attention  by 
making  statements  that  are  far  from  factual. 

I  want  to  say  this,  most  of  the  employees 
of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
are  satisfied.  There  are  always  some  that  are 
not.  And  this  wage  grievance  will  be  settled 
I  hope  before  long.  Stevens  &  Kelloch 
Industrial  Consultants,  made  a  study  which 
brought  wage  increases  for  staff  in  all  pro- 
vincial institutions  and  was  successful  in 
creating  goodwill  among  employees.  In  the 
case  of  the  Don  Jail,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  but  61  of  those  employees  received 
a  satisfactory  raise,  under  the  Stevens  & 
Kelloch  survey. 

Mr.  Singer:   That  was  in  1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  was  last  year. 
Wait  a  minute,  in  1958  Stevens  &  Kelloch 
were  not  on  the  job.  Go  and  learn  your  home- 
work before  you  make  statements. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  in  1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  were  not  in 
reform  institutions  in  1958.  We  will  ask  the 
Deputy  Minister.  He  will  give  it  to  his 
Minister  and  I  want  the  answer,  just  to  show 
how  uninformed  you  are.  However,  it  is  a 
small  matter  that  I  will  not  belabour  it.  The 
survey  was  started  in  1959,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1961  and  these  raises  were  given. 
There  is  still  some  dissent  among  guards  in 
the  Don  Jail  due  to  the  dual  control  of  Metro 
Toronto  and  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  these 
grievances  settled  and  satisfactory  salary 
arrangements  arrived  at.  But  when  hon.  mem- 
bers talk  about  this  one  case  which  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  I  will 
say  that  in  that  case  there  was  chicanery  and 
there  was  malversation  and  there  was  circum- 
locution, and,  in  some  cases,  politics  of  the 
worst  kind  used  to  muddy  the  waters  and 
cause  dissent.    That  is  what  I  wish  to  say. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  this  department 
for  doing  a  good  job  in  trying  to  straighten  the 
matter  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  MacDoiiald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
leave  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion— an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  the  report.  The 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's report  moved  by  myself,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  is  that: 

This  House  regrets  to  report  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  in  view  of  his  demonstrated  incom- 
petence, has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  hon.  members 
ever  play  fair  over  there  at  all?  Are  they 
going  to  stay  right  down  where  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion 
and  the  amendment.  All  those  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  please  rise.  Those  opposed, 
please  rise. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Shall  the  motion  to  rise  and  report  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  do  adjourn  the  present  sitting  thereof 
it  stand  adjourned  until  2:00  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.20  o'clock,  a.m. 
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APPENDIX 


Chart  1 


CRIMINAL  HISTORY  OF  PRISONERS  COMMITTED  TO  ONTARIO 

REFORMATORIES,   INDUSTRIAL   FARMS   AND   TRAINING   CENTRES 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  1950-1960 


Total 
Admitted 

8,065 

First 

Time 

2nd 
time 

3rd 
time 

464 

More 
3rd 

than 
time 

Yeflf 

No. 

937 

%  of 
total 

11.6 

No. 

2,371 

%  of 
total 

29.4 

No  Record 
Available 

1950 

803 

3,490 

1951 

7,705 

965 

12.5 

746 

545 

2,567 

33.3 

2,882 

1952 

8,326 

1,037 

12.4 

767 

546 

2,843 

34.1 

3,133 

1953 

9,059 

947 

10.4 

795 

688 

3,036 

33.5 

3,593 

1954 

9,681 

864 

8.9 

886 

687 

3,234 

33.4 

4,010 

1955 

10,341 

925 

8.9 

821 

769 

2,975 

28.8 

4,851 

1956 

10,398 

742 

7.1 

778 

603 

3,395 

32.6 

4,880 

1957 

10,441 

685 

6.5 

1,008 

610 

3,349 

32.07 

4,789 

1958 

11,240 

660 

5.8 

1,005 

755 

3,807 

33.8 

5,013 

1959 

10,187 

760 

7.4 

942 

815 

3,822 

38.5 

3,848 

1960 

9,250 

720 

7.7 

949 

790 

3,943 

42.6 

2,848 

Chart  2 


RATES  OF  RECIDIVISM  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  COMMITTALS 
OF  THOSE  COMMITTED  TO  ONTARIO  JAILS  FROM  1950  TO  1960 


Year 

First 
Time 

Second 
Time 

Third 
Time 

More  Than 
Three  Times 

1950 

38.2 

15.5 

10.6 

35.7 

1951 

35.6 

15.0 

9.9 

39.5 

1952 

35.7 

15.3 

10.8 

38.2 

1953 

33.9 

15.5 

11.4 

39.2 

1954 

33.2 

16.1 

11.6 

39.1 

1955 

31.2 

15.1 

12.1 

41.5 

1956 

30.7 

14.5 

11.1 

43.7 

1957 

30.5 

14.9 

10.5 

44.1 

1958 

30.7 

15.9 

9.8 

43.5 

1959 

30.2 

15.0 

9.6 

45.2 

1960 

28.9 

15.0 

9.8 

46.3 
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Chart  3 


ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  AT  ONTARIO   REFORMATORIES, 

INDUSTRIAL  FARMS  AND  TRAINING  CENTRES  BY  CATEGORIES 

FROM  1950  TO  1960 


Staff 

1950 

559 

1951 

524 

1952 

505 

1953 
559 

1954 

577 

1955 
559 

1956 

584 

1957 
657 

1958 

856 

1959 

871 

1960 

Custodial 

914 

Medical 

23 

25 

22 

23 

22 

22 

27 

26 

31 

31 

36 

Correction  Staff* 

29 

28 

70 

52 

44 

45 

49 

45 

47 

50 

61 

Administration 

78 

82 

85 

90 

97 

93 

100 

107 

116 

122 

124 

Maintenance  and 
others 

128 

145 

133 

143 

163 

191 

209 

213 

269 

279 

297 

Total  Staff 

817 

804 

815 

867 

903 

910 

969 

1,048 

1,319 

1,353 

1,432 

Highlights  of 
Dept.  reports 

First 
Psychol- 
ogists, 

First 

Trade 

Instructor 

First 
Psychiatrist 

Counsellors 

Custodial  includes:   Captains,  sergeants,  assistant  sergeants,  matrons  and  guards 

Medical  includes :   Nurses,  physicians  and  dentists 

Correctional  includes:  Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers  and  teachers. 

Administrative  includes:   Superintendents,  Assistant  Superintendents,  bursars  and  storekeepers 

Maintenance  includes:  Kitchen,  farmers,  gardeners,  engineers  and  others. 


Chart  4 


TABLE  OF  THOSE  ENTERING  REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FARMS 

WITH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  OR  LESS 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  1950-1960 


Total    Number 

Less 

than    Grade    8    1 

Year 

Committed 

Number 

%  of  Total 

1950 

8,065 

5,915 

73.3 

1951 

7,705 

5,592 

72.6 

1952 

8,326 

6,009 

72.1 

1953 

9,059 

6,537 

72.1 

1954 

9,681 

6,715 

69.3 

1955 

10,341 

6,811 

65.8 

1956 

10,398 

6,737 

64.8 

1957 

10,441 

6,635 

63.5 

1958 

11,240 

7,115 

63.3 

1959 

10,187 

6,314 

61.9 

1960 

9,250 

5,666 

61.2 

Committals 
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Chart  5 

THE  NUMBER  OF  INMATES   OF  ONTARIO  REFORMATORIES   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
FARMS   RECEIVING   ACADEMIC   AND   VOCATIONAL   TRAINING   AND   THE   PER- 
CENTAGE  OF   SUCH  TRAINEES   TO  THE   TOTAL   INSTITUTIONAL   POPULATION 
PER  YEAR  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1952-1961 


Fiscal 
Year 
Ending 
March  31 

Total 
Institutional 
Population 

10,538 

RECEIVING  EDUCATION 
Academic          Vocational 

715                788 

Total 

1,503 

Those  trained 

as  a  percentage 

of  total 

population 

With 

less 

than 

Grade  8 

1952 

14.2 



1953 

10,987 

553 

593 

1,146 

10.4 



1954 

11,859 

483 

651 

1,134 

9.5 



1955 

12,482 

429 

845 

1,274 

10.2 



1956 

13,106 

613 

810 

1,423 

10.8 



1957 

13,297 

625 

758 

1,383 

10.4 



1958 

13,279 

498 

722 

1,220 

9.1 



1959 

14,287 

435 

1,085 

1,520 

10.7 



1960 

13,472 

482 

1,565 

2,047 

15.1 



1961 

12,466 

486 

1,204 

1,690 

13.5 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Bruce  Street 
Public  School,  Milton;  and  in  the  west  gallery 
students  from  Branksome  Hall,  Toronto  and 
St.  Pius  X  Separate  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  third  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
approval  of  impartial  referees  and  arbitrators. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  a  com- 
mittee be  established  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  study  Bill  No.  72  and  related  matters,  that 
such  committee  be  composed  of  the  assistant 
Deputy  Attorney-General  as  chairman,  five 
persons  representing  labour  and  five  persons 
representing  management,  with  power  to  add 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds)  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  municipal  law,  presented 
the  committee's  first  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No,  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Parks  Act. 


Thursday,  March  22,  1962 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS 
ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act, 
1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  DRUGLESS  PRACTITIONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drugless 
Practitioners  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PHARMACY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  OPTOMETRY  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  The  Optometry  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Portfolio) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  planning  to 
explain  the  bill  that  he  has  just  introduced? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  is  very  technical. 
I  think  it  is  better  that  it  be  looked  at  before 
there  is  any  explanation  made.  It  is  simply  a 
bill  that  brings  our  Corporations  Tax  Act  in 
line  with  the  legislation  that  was  passed  by 
the  federal  government  last  year. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Financial 
Administration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  anticipating  that  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  would  like  a  short  explanation  of  these 
bills  as  I  go  along,  I  will  just  say  that  this 
particular  bill  exempts  the  orders  mentioned 
in  section  1  from  the  application  of  The 
Regulations  Act.  An  order,  approval,  regula- 
tion, prescription,  direction  or  instruction  of 


the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  that  the 
Minister  or  the  department  is  empowered 
to  give  or  make  under  Tlie  Municipal  Act  or 
under  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Act  except  clause  (b)  of  section  13  of  that 
Act. 

THE  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  same  assumption,  this  bill  merely  pro- 
vides for  the  definition  of  the  word  "com- 
missioner" in  The  Police  Act  to  comply  with 
the  recent  change  that  was  made  in  The 
Police  Act  when  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion was  established  a  few  months  ago. 


THE  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgage 
Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
again  the  same  procedure,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, at  the  present  time  persons  who  are 
registered  as  real  estate  brokers  under  The 
Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act  and 
who  also  carry  on  business  as  mortgage 
brokers  must,  upon  application  therefor  and 
payment  of  the  fee,  become  registered  under 
The  Mortgage  Brokers  Registration  Act. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  relieve  such 
persons  from  the  necessity  of  applying  and 
paying  the  fee  for  registration  under  the 
latter  Act,  they  being  registered  under  The 
Real  Estate  Act  and  paying  the  fee  there- 
under and  being  subject  thereby  to  the  same 
requirements. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
following  the  same  procedure,  this  bill  is  a 
rewriting  of  The  Land  Titles  Act.    It  is  20 
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pages  in  length  and  it,  together  with  the 
previous  bills,  will  go  to  the  committee  on 
legal  bills.  I  do  not  think  any  particularly 
good  purpose  would  be  served  in  endeavour- 
ing to  say  more  than  that  at  the  moment. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
hill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifica- 
tion of  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
following  the  same  procedure,  these  amend- 
ments contained  in  this  amending  bill  are 
the  result  of  a  few  years'  experience  of  a 
new  Act.  By  and  large  it  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  and  is  functioning  very  satis- 
factorily, but  experience  has  shown  that 
certain  changes  in  the  wording  of  certain  of 
the  sections  is  advisable. 


THE  BOUNDARIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bound- 
aries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  die  same  procedure,  I  would  say 
that  this  bill  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  are  designated  to  improve  the 
administration  and  tlie  procedural  aspects  of 
the  Act,  with  the  basic  principles  remaining 
the  same. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A,  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
implement  the  changes  in  The  Liquor  Control 
Act  outlined  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  in  this  House  a  short  time  ago.  The 
bill  includes  pro\ision  for  abolishing  the  indi- 
vidual liquor  permit,  and  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  will  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  process  this  in  time  to  receive  Royal  assent 
by  the  end  of  this  month  when  the  present 
permits  expire. 

It  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  for  transfer 
of    the    present    penalty    pertaining    to    the 


giving  of  false  information  on  the  application 
iFor  a  liquor  permit,  to  provide  for  this  penalty 
to  apply  to  the  same  offence  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  order  forms.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
a  "residence"  to  include  a  trailer  or  tent 
It  provides  for  the  widening  of  the  definition 
of  a  "public  place"  to  cover  certain  premises 
licensed  under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

It  provides  for  certain  changes  in  con- 
nection with  the  detention  of  third  offenders, 
that  is,  for  being  drunk  in  a  public  place. 
And  further,  it  really  is  tidying  up  a  change 
of  name  in  The  Liquor  Control  Act,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  Ontario  to  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ontario  Police  Force,  in  line 
witli  the  definition  now  appearing  in  The 
Police  Act. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Ihave  a  ques- 
tion to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope).  There  is  a  story  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  Wednesday, 
March  21,  in  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  said  that  a  60,000-acre  property  north 
of  Moosonee  had  been  leased  by  the  On- 
tario government  to  a  diamond  prospecting 
firm.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  this 
House  whether  a  geological  exploration  in 
tliis  area  will  affect  the  traffic  rights  of  the 
Indian  band  in  that  area? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  for  bring- 
ing this  to  my  attention.  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion and  my  answer  is  "no";  our  inspectors 
have  been  alerted  to  see  that  there  is  no 
dislocation  with  the  livelihood  of  the  In- 
dians, either  in  their  trapping  or  fishing  or 
other  ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  figure 
that  this  operation  will  probably  give  some 
employment  to  tlie  Indians  in  that  area  and 
I  feel— I  imagine,  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing,  and  the  great  white  Chief  of  the 
Chippewas  and  Iroquois,  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost)  and  the  late 
father  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  who  was  a  famous  Indian  Chief  and 
myself  as  a  Chief  of  the  Pays  Piatt  Ojibways 
tribe— that  it  will  always  be  our  endeavour 
to  look  after  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our 
brothers  of  the  tribes.  In  this  instance  we 
shall  certainly  see  that  their  welfare  is  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  very 
much.  I  am  sure  the  Albany  band  will  be 
quite  relieved  to  hear  that,  even  thou^ 
you  are   not  brothers  under  the  sldn. 
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Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Fifteenth  report  of  The  Liquor 
License  Board  of  Ontario  for  the  12  months 
fiscal  period  ending  on  March  31,  1961. 

(2)  Sixteenth  annual  report  of  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  On- 
tario, for  the  calendar  year  1961. 

(3)  Thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  Ontario,  for  the  year 
1961. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
yoiu:  attention,  as  well  as  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  his  House  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "Three  History  Theses,"  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  placed  on  each  hon. 
member's  desk.  I  am  sure  all  will  remem- 
ber the  discussion  in  this  House  about  one 
year  ago,  when  I  explained  that  Dr.  Spragge 
the  Ontario  archivist,  of  the  department  of 
pubhc  records  and  archives,  had  been  asked 
to  study  the  pieces  prepared  by  history 
students  in  our  various  universities  with  a 
view  to  selecting  for  publication,  three  of 
those  which  seemed  to  have  suflficient  merit 
in  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  our  his- 
tory, to  warrant  publication  but  which  had 
not  been  published. 

The  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost), 
then  Prime  Minister,  who,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  province,  pointed  out  that  this 
would  be  a  very  worthy  project  which  he 
hoped  would  work  out  well  for  the  pro- 
vince. Mr.  Frost  spoke  at  some  length,  in- 
dicating that,  for  years,  history  students  in 
our  various  universities  and  indeed,  some- 
times those  from  other  provinces,  have  pre- 
pared highly  valuable  and  original  works 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  our  history. 
These  works  involve  very  great  toil  and,  as 
well,  very  great  ability  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  doing  this  phase  of  university 
work. 

These  things,  of  course,  are  done  by  the 
students  in  order  to  gain  advancement  in 
their  chosen  spheres  of  endeavour.  Mr. 
Frost  went  on  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  represent  in  very  many  cases  original 
work  such  as  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken, and  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
pity  if  this  work  should  simply  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  became  pigeon- 
holed in  the  records  of  the  various  univer- 
sities. The  thought  in  preparing  this  volume 
is  to  make  these  original  pieces  available  to 


students  of  another  day,  and  available  also 
for  the  archivists  and  historians  here  in 
Ontario. 

May  I  repeat,  these  works  are  very  often 
buried  in  comparatively  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  shelves  of  our  university  hbraries  and,  of 
course,  are  lost  to  public  view.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  volume  places  them  on  top  of 
the  table  where  they  may  be  of  assistance 
and  value  in  the  never-ceasing  work  of  the 
historian. 

The  work  involved,  of  course,  is  varied. 
There  are  the  diaries  which  come  down  to 
us  from  former  times— minute  books  of  in- 
stitutions, corporations,  societies,  records  and 
letters  of  surveyors— all  of  which,  in  very 
many  cases,  throw  new  light  on  the  story 
of  our  province.  There  are  occasionally 
available  the  works  of  public  spirited  citizens 
who  have  endeavoured  to  retain  the  story  of 
their  forebears  and  to  make  the  same  avail- 
able. As  hon.  members  probably  know,  pub- 
lication of  original  records  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  very  substantial  way  in  our  new 
Ontario  series,  published  imder  the  guidance 
of  the  Champlain  Society,  to  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  referred  the 
other  day  when  introducing  Miss  Edith  Firth, 
authoress  of  volume  5,  "Town  of  York",  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Conacher  of  the  Champlain 
Society  to  this  House. 

What  we  are  now  doing  in  this  voliune 
is  just  another  facet  of  this  idea.  We  are 
again  asking  our  universities  and  history 
departments  to  make  available  to  us  other 
pieces  written  by  their  senior  students  so 
that  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  can  be 
selected  and  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  archives  department.  The  voliune 
which  has  just  now  been  issued  is  tiie  first 
effort  in  this  line. 

I  can  assure  this  House  that  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  heartily  in  accord  and  has 
indicated  his  approval  for  a  continuance  of 
this  important  work.  May  I  also  just  say 
that  I  understand  the  germ  of  the  idea  for 
this  volume  originated  when  Dr.  Spragge, 
the  Ontario  archivist,  who  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  these  ideas,  loaned  a  thesis 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria. 

Hon.  members  will  note  among  those 
contained  in  this  first  publication  one  written 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  during  his  Master  of  Arts  work 
at  Queen's  University  in  1939.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  thesis  concerns  the  hon.  Richard 
Cartwright,  the  forebear  of  the  one  of  that 
name  which  we  usually  remember.  This 
particular  Cartwright  would  probably  have 
been  lost  in  history  but  for  the  fact  that  this 
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paper  was  prepared  by  the  hon.  member 
when  he  was  a  student. 

The  other  theses  are  entitled:  "Jessup's 
Rangers  as  a  Factor  in  Loyalist  Settlement" 
by  E.  Rae  Stuart,  MA,  and  "Oliver  Mowat 
and  the  Development  of  Provincial  Rights 
in  Ontario:  A  Study  in  Dominion-Provincial 
Relations,  1867-1896"  by  J.  C.  Morrison,  MA. 
These  also  might  have  been  lost  to  history 
but  for  the  fact  papers  were  prepared  by 
these  two  aforementioned  gentlemen. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  we  are 
arranging  through  the  archives  immediate 
distribution  of  this  volume  to  all  of  our 
libraries,  both  university  as  well  as  public 
libraries,  and  also  to  all  of  the  history  depart- 
ments of  our  universities  here  in  Ontario  and 
also  to  our  Ontario  MP's  in  the  federal 
House. 

Together  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  work  will  be 
but  the  beginning  of  what  can  become  some- 
thing very  important  to  the  preservation  of 
the  history  of  Ontario.  It  is  now  about  160 
years  since  the  beginnings  of  our  province  as 
we  know  it  today.  We  have  attained  suffici- 
ent venerability  to  place  value  and  impor- 
tance on  the  story  of  the  past.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  continue  to  cultivate  this  idea  and 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  preservation  of 
our  story  and  our  records  so  that  historians 
of  tomorrow  will  find  the  material  upon 
which  they  can  base  their  interpretations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  proceeding  with  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  ask  the  concur- 
rence of  the  members  in  reverting  to  the 
introduction  of  bills. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  respecting  Claims  for  Damages  Arising 
out  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  advise 
this  House  that  a  committee  has  been  formed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  all  aspects  of 
the  sale  and  use  of  farm  implements  in 
Ontario.  At  a  meeting  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  held  on  December  7, 
1961,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
Moved  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  and  seconded 

by  Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher: 

That  this  committee  recommend  to  the 

hon.     William    A.     Stewart,     Minister     of 

Agriculture,  that  he  appoint  a  small  com- 


mittee to  investigate  the  farm  machinery 
situation  and  that  this  committee  be  asked 
to  bring  in  a  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  this 
was  a  special  meeting  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  convened  to  hear 
representations  from  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture,  the  Ontario  Farmers'  Union, 
and  others  interested  in  the  sale  and  use  of 
farm  machinery. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  from  time 
to  time  by  individual  farmers,  and  by  farm 
organizations,  regarding  the  availability  of 
farm  machinery  parts  during  the  busy  seasons 
of  the  year.  Farm  machinery  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  agri- 
cultural production  in  Ontario,  with  the 
result  that  farmers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  should  have  some  assurance  as 
to  the  quality  and  suitability  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  equipment  being  oflFered  for  sale  in 
Ontario  and  as  to  whether  it  will  be  satis- 
factory for  Ontario  production  conditions. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  as  follows: 
chairman.  Professor  C.  G.  E.  Downing, 
Department  of  Engineering  Science,  OAC, 
Guelph;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Wright,  Engi- 
neering Extension  Service,  OAC,  Guelph; 
members,  Robert  J.  Rice,  Haileybury  (farmer), 
Ernest  Beaudry,  Vemer  (farmer),  William  G. 
Tilden,  Harriston  (farmer  and  president  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture),  Rob- 
ert S.  Sparrow,  Kinbum  (farmer),  M.  L. 
Tebbutt  of  Markdale  (farmer  and  president 
of  the  Ontario  Farmers*  Union),  Arthur  S. 
Bolton,  Dublin  (farmer),  Robert  Sinclair, 
Don  Mills  (wholesale  implement  association), 
W.  J.  Allinson,  Kingston  (Ontario  Retail 
Farm   Equipment    Dealers'   Association). 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  this  committee  are  agricul- 
tural engineers  who  have  a  broad  knowledge 
of  farm  machinery,  that  we  have  on  this 
committee  several  farmers  who  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  farm  machinery  through 
daily  personal  operation  on  their  own  farm. 

This  committee  has  been  given  certam 
general  terms  of  reference  which  are  not 
at  all  restrictive  and  should  give  the  com- 
mittee a  free  hand  to  study  and  report  on 
the  whole  situation. 

I  feel  that  the  House  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  reference  which  have  been 
given  to  this  farm  machinery  investigation 
committee.  First,  in  general,  the  committee 
is  expected  to  investigate  and  report  on  all 
aspects  of  the  sale  and  use  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  Ontario,  with  particular  reference  to: 

(a)  The  suitability  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  presently  being  sold  in  Ontario, 
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having  regard  to  Ontario  crops  and  farming 
conditions; 

(b)  The  quality  of  farm  machinery  and 
parts  being  oJBFered  for  sale  in  Ontario; 

(c)  The  reliability  of  claims  by  manu- 
facturers insofar  as  the  performance  of  the 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  presently  be- 
ing sold  in  Ontario  is  concerned; 

(d)  The  availability  and  costs  of  spare  parts 
for  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

Item  2  in  the  terms  of  reference: 
It  is  expected  that  the  committee,  in  tlie 
course  of  their  investigation  and  study  will 
consult  with,  and  invite  written  briefs  from 
the  following: 

The  Ontario  Retail  Farm  Equipment 
Dealers'  Association;  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment;  farm  organi- 
zations; from  any  others  whom  it  is  felt  may 
contribute  information  or  who  may  express 
a  desire  to  make  a  presentation. 

Item  3: 

The  committee  is  expected  to  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  by 
November  1,  1962,  if  possible.  It  is 
expected  that  the  report,  as  well  as  cover- 
ing the  particular  matters  outlined  in  the 
terms  of  reference,  will  also  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  the  action  which  may  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  sale  and  use  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  original 
resolution  from  the  standing  .  committee  on 
agriculture  specified  a  small  committee.  It  is 
felt  that  this  committee,  as  appointed,  is 
representative  of  the  interested  parties;  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  the  terms  of 
reference,  the  committee  is  instructed  to 
consult  with  or  invite  written  briefs  from 
anyone  whom  it  is  felt  will  contribute  infor- 
mation or  who  may  desire  to  make  a  presen- 
tation. It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
certain  specific  conditions  which  may  exist 
in  areas  of  the  province;  and  certainly  farmers 
and  anyone  else  concerned  with  any  aspect 
of  the  farm  machinery  business  are  assured 
of  an  opportunity  to  place  information  and 
opinions  before  the  committee. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  which  met  on  March  21, 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence) 
presented  a  petition  with  reference  to  safety 
features  on  com  picking  equipment,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  number  of  accidents  which 
have  occurred  through  the  use  of  com  pick- 
ing equipment. 


The  matter  of  safety  features  and  devices 
is  covered  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 
committee  where  they  are  instructed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  suitability  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  presently  be- 
ing sold  in  Ontario,  having  regard  to  Ontario 
crops  and  farm  conditions.  While  the  farmer 
has  realized  there  is  a  high  risk  involved  in 
the  operation  of  farm  equipment,  it  is  only 
recently  there  has  been  a  public  awareness 
of  this.  The  real  interest  in  the  matter  of 
farm  safety  was  a  direct  result  of  the  fann 
accident  survey  undertaken  in  1959  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
survey  took  place  between  March,  1959  and 
February,  1960.  It  was  obvious  from  this 
survey  that  the  operation  of  farm  equipment 
was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  number  of 
accidents.  There  were  525  tractor  accidents 
alone  reported  of  which  29  were  fatalities— 
and  21  permanent  injuries. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  farm  safety  and 
the  work  of  our  Ontario  farm  safety  councils, 
which  were  formed  by  the  department  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  survey,  have  a  priority 
rating  in  the  extension  branch. 

The  safety  features  on  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  will  be  an  important  consideration 
of  the  Ontario  farm  machinery  investigation 
committee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  has 
been  asked  to  report  by  November  1,  1962, 
if  possible.  This  is  a  broad  problem  and  we 
feel  it  would  be  entirely  unrealistic  to  hamper 
the  efiFectiveness  of  the  committee  by 
demanding  a  report  at  too  early  a  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  appointees 
to  this  committee  are  farmers  who  have  a 
personal  and  practical  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  committee  also  includes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
and  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Farmers' 
Union.  I  am  sure  we  can  depend  upon  this 
committee  to  bring  in  a  report  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or 
two  on  the  lengthy  statement  just  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  in  relation  to  The  Farm  Machinery 
Act  or  proposed  Act.  The  hon.  Minister  is 
quite  aware  that  the  agricultural  committee, 
prior  to  the  Christmas  recess,  asked  that  a 
small  committee  be  appointed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  expedite  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  groundwork  for  a  machinery  Act 
in  this  province.  It  is  now  March  22,  when 
the  hon.  Minister  proposes  the  formation  of 
this  committee.  And  his  remarks  carry  the 
import  that  this  committee  is  not  required 
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to  report  until  November  1  of  this  year,  and 
possibly  not  then. 

I  suggest,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  have  appointed,  as  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  directed,  a  small 
committee  to  expedite  this  matter,  not  to 
delay  it.  One  would  think  he  was  breaking 
entirely— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  say— not  this  one  sen- 
tence?  No? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  members  of  the 
House  know  very  well  that  statements  by 
Ministers  are  not  debatable.  Questions  can 
be  asked  but  not  in  the  way  of  lengthy  dis- 
course. It  took  a  little  while  to  find  out 
whether  the  member  was  asking  a  question, 
but  when  I  realized  he  was  giving  information 
rather  than  seeking  information,  I  regret  that 
I  had  to  call  him  to  order. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  committee  com- 
mences its  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  concerning  the  events 
of  Tuesday  night. 

As  the  hon.  members  know,  I  am  serving 
in  my  third  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  am  in- 
experienced. On  the  other  hand,  I  accept 
the  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  whole 
House  with  great  sincerity,  and  deepest 
respect  for  the  duties  which  are  mine,  and 
for  the  obligation  that  I  owe  in  this  position 
to  every  member  of  this   House. 

While  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  correct  procedure  on 
Tuesday  evening  I  do  not  think  so,  as  I 
have  heard  many  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  defending  themselves  when  accused 
of  a  breach  of  privilege  prior  to  the  Speaker 
making  his  ruling  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  such  a  breach.  However,  if  I  may 
be  pennitted  to  say  so,  the  noise  and  the 
clamour  was  such  that  I  found  it  very  con- 
fusing and  almost  impossible  to  decide  the 
position  being  taken  by  any  of  the  six  mem- 
bers who  were  on  their  feet  at  the  same  time. 
I  would,  further,  wish  to  assure  every  member 
of  this  House  that  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  infringe  in  any  way  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  of  the  members. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  this 
matter  to  the  House  in  order  to  ask  for  its 
co-operation  in  assisting  me  in  the  discharge 


of  my  duties,  and  in  assisting  me  to  ensure 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  of 
the  province  in  a  dignified  and  business-like 
manner.  I  would  ask  for  your  co-operation 
and,  once  again,  I  would  give  you  my  per- 
sonal assurance  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
discharge  my  duties  in  the  fair  and  impartial 
manner  that  is  the  tradition  of  the  position 
and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
every  individual  member. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  for  one  accept  the  statement  of 
the  Chairman  today,  and  will  seek  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  I  rise, 
however,  in  connection  with  another  point. 
I  am  curious,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  why,  in 
the  votes  and  proceedings,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  motion  which  was  put  to  this  House 
and  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  record  of  any 
motions  in  committee,  not  in  the  votes  and 
proceedings. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  RESOURCES 

On  vote  501: 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  refer- 
ence to  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  Resources,  you  will  notice  that 
there  are  three  main  votes  and  one  capital 
disbursement  vote.  If  I  may  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  I  think  that  we  might  be  able  to  deal 
with  these  matters  most  intelligibly  if  the 
normal  procedure  were  to  hold  true— that  the 
Minister  make  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  his  department,  to  be  followed 
by  both  of  the  representatives  of  the  Opposi- 
tion parties;  then  when  we  come  to  the 
capital  disbursements,  which  is  really  the 
item  relating  to  the  Ontario  Hydro,  we  might 
do  this  again.  That  is  to  say  I  would  like 
to  make  a  short  statement  relating  to  Hydro, 
when  I  presume  the  Opposition  parties  would 
like  to  follow  in  the  same  way.  This  would 
save  us,  perhaps,  from  mixing  up  these  two 
items,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief  this 
afternoon  in  relation  to  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources,  proper.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  simply  put  on  the  record  for  the 
interest  of  both  the  industry  itself  and  the 
province,  as  well  as  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  some  very  brief  comments  in 
relation  to  the  industries  for  which  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  has  some 
responsibility.  In  so  doing,  I  would,  first  of 
all,  just  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  this  year 
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has  been  a  year  of  very  considerable  strain, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  respon- 
sibihties  in  relation  to  amalgamating  two 
other  departments.  I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  S.  W.  Clarkson, 
and  my  own  executive  assistant,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Westcott,  for  the  great  patience  and  for- 
bearance that  they  have  shown  during 
this  rather  trying  and  over-worked  period. 
I  want  the  staflF  to  know  how  grateful  we 
are  for  this. 

Mr,  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like  to 
make  some  very  brief  comments  about  the 
natural  gas  industry  by  just  reviewing  a  few 
facts  that  concern  the  industry  and  which 
I  hope  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee. Firstly,  our  gas  production  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  this  last  year  was 
about  14.5  billion  cubic  feet.  This  was  down 
from  the  year  before,  due  to  the  increased 
take  by  the  Ontario  companies  from  the 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line.  We  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  production  in  1962  will  be 
somewhat  increased. 

The  provincial  production  in  Ontario 
satisfies  about  12  per  cent  of  our  market 
requirements.  We  anticipate  that  by  1970 
our  production,  or  rather  our  consumption 
will  be  about  300  billion  cubic  feet;  by  1980, 
some  500  billion  cubic  feet.  In  this  last  year, 
it  was  125  bilhon  cubic  feet.  This  was  an 
increase  of  about  20  per  cent  over  1960.  In 
relation  to  gas  storage,  we— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
that  production  or  consumption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  consumption. 
I  will  put  it  again  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  con- 
sumption in  Ontario  this  last  year  was  about 
125  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1970,  we  expect 
300  bilHon  cubic  feet;  in  1980,  500  billion 
cubic  feet.  Of  the  125  billion  cubic  feet 
which  we  consumed  in  the  province  in  this  last 
year,  we  produced  about  12  per  cent  our- 
selves. Speaking  roughly,  I  think  this  was 
enough  to  keep  us  going  for  about  35  days  of 
the  year;  we  import  the  balance  of  the  con- 
simiption,  or  the  amount  that  we  consume. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  may 
have  missed  the  figures  I  gave  in  relation  to 
storage.  We  put  into  storage  some  16  billion 
cubic  feet,  and  we  pulled  out  some  13  billion 
cubic  feet.  The  consumers  of  natural  gas, 
increased  by  8  per  cent  in  number  over  the 
last  year.  We  now  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  half-a-million  consumers  of 
natural  gas  in  the  province.  Actually  the 
figure  is  545,742.    Five  hundred  thousand  of 


these  are   residential   consumei-s;   40,000   are 
commercial;  and  5,000  are  industrial. 

We  anticipate  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there  will  be  approximately  600,000  con- 
sumers in  Ontario.  The  last  point  in  relation 
to  natural  gas  relates  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  new  pipe  hues  were  laid  in  the 
province  in  this  last  year.  Four  I  would 
mention:  Arnprior  to  Pembroke;  to  Hawkes- 
bury  on  the  Ottawa  River;  to  Alliston,  north 
of  Toronto;  to  Elmira,  Fergus  and  Flora. 
That,  then,  gives  some  indication  of  our  pro- 
duction and  our  consumption  and  our  pre- 
dictions in  relation  to  natural  gas  in  the 
province. 

In  relation  to  oil,  firstly,  in  connection  with 
refinery  capacity,  our  present  capacity  in  the 
province  is  about  267,000  barrels  a  day. 
Our  refinery  production  in  the  year  we  have 
just  finished  was  about  10  per  cent  above 
the  year  before;  and  in  the  coming  year, 
1962,  we  anticipate  that  Texaco  will  add 
9,000  barrels  a  day,  the  new  Shell  oil  refinery 
will  add  31,000  barrels  a  day  and  Imperial 
will  add  some  16,000  barrels  a  day.  Now  in 
terms  of  consumption  of  oil  in  this  province 
in  1961,  we  used  108  million  barrels;  this 
was  up  about  5  per  cent.  By  1970,  nine 
years  hence,  we  contemplate  that  this  amount 
will  run  to  about  190  million  barrels.  This 
means  that  we  are  producing  in  this  province, 
on  our  own,  about  enough  to  run  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  terms  of  production,  our 
production  in  Ontario  in  1961  was  1.5  million 
barrels  and  our  consumption  was  108  million 
barrels.  Actually  our  production  in  1961  was 
the  highest  in  our  history;  some  14  per  cent 
over  the  year  before. 

In  terms  of  pipe  lines  for  oil,  there  was 
an  extension  of  the  inter-provincial  oil  pipe 
line  from  Hamilton  to  Buffalo  which  was 
approved  by  the  National  Energy  Board,  to 
which  we  made  several  representations.  As 
a  result,  certain  public  hearings  were  held. 
This,  then,  gives  some  indication  of  the 
consumption  and  production  and  predictions 
in  relation  to  oil. 

The  last  figure  we  have  in  relation  to  the 
consumption  of  coal  is  1960  and  I  do  not 
have  it  here.  The  1961  figure  is  not  yet 
available.  I  would  think  that  it  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  10  to  12  million 
tons  a  year.  In  terms  of  coal,  this  last  year 
was  a  red  letter  day— in  a  sense  that  Ontario 
Hydro  purchased  Nova  Scotia  coal  in  the 
amount  of  200,000  tons.  It  is  now  in  the 
process  of  testing  and  using  this  and,  I 
believe,  is  about  ready  to  place  an  additional 
order  for  another  hundred  thousand  or  so 
tons. 
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The  consumption  of  coal  is  continuing  to 
decline  and  this  may  mean  that  some  coal 
dock  facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be 
closed.  However,  we  are  doing  the  best  that 
we  are  able  in  our  province  to  give  encour- 
agement to  the  coal  industry.  We  had  a 
conference  in  1961  which  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister and  I  attended.  We  wanted  to  show  our 
interest  as  well  as  some  indication  of  our 
future  needs,  which  I  think  in  terms  of 
Ontario  Hydro  alone  by  1980  will  run  to 
some  14  million  tons  on  the  assumption  that 
a  third  of  Hydro's  electricity  by  that  time 
cx)mes  from  coal-fired  plants.  In  short,  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  future  is  going  to 
increase,  but  at  a  much  less  accelerated  rate 
than  other  sources  of  energy. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  this  province 
we  do  not  have  any  natural  coal  resources 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  except  a  small 
brown  coal  deposit  near  Onakawana  some 
miles  south  of  Moosonee.  However,  the 
b.t.u.  content  of  this  brown  coal  is  not  of 
an  order  sufficient  to  be  attractive  and  the 
costs  of  hauling  it  are  ver>'  expensive.  There 
may  be  some  use  in  relation  to  smelting 
some  time  in  the  future,  if  it  is  done  in  that 
general  area,  but  it  has  not  much  attraction 
as  a  fuel  to  the  rest  of  this  province. 

That,  then,  is  some  indication  of  the  future 
predictions  for  coal  and  the  present  con- 
sumption of  coal,  8.5  million  tons  of  coal 
were  consumed  in  1961. 

In  terms  of  propane  consumption  in  1961, 
the  figures  in  relation  to  this  industry  are  not 
as  yet  available.  As  I  would  like  to  have 
them,  I  have  spoken  to  the  industry  about 
a  certain  amount  of  statistical  reporting  in 
connection  with  their  own  production  and 
consumption,  as  well  as  the  need  for  the 
province. 

It  appears  that  in  1961,  in  Ontario,  ap- 
proximately 43  million  gallons  of  propane  gas 
were  sold.  There  are  475  licensed  firms  in 
the  province  and  a  few  days  ago  the  annual 
conference  of  the  industry  was  held  in  the 
province,  which  the  Deputy  Minister  and 
I  attended.  We  anticipate  that  the  consump- 
tion of  propane  gas  by  1980  will  be  70  mil- 
lion gallons  up  from  the  present  43  million 
gallons. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  some  very  brief 
comment  about  nuclear  power  and  the 
uranium  industry.  In  terms  of  nuclear  energy 
NPDQ,  which  is  the  20,000  kilowatt  gener- 
ating station  on  the  Ottawa  River  near 
Rolphton,  will  come  into  production  in  a 
few  months.  That  is  to  say  it  will  go  what 
is  called  in  engineering  and  scientific  terms 
"critical"  in  the  early  part  of  1962.    When 


it  will  be  up  to  full  production  will  depend 
upon  a  number  of  factors  imponderable  at 
the  moment.  This  will  be  staffed  by  fully 
trained  Hydro  employees. 

The  second  nuclear  generating  project  is 
one  which  is  being  carried  out  on  Lake 
Huron  near  Kincardine.  It  is  a  200,000  kilo- 
watt generating  station  and  is  known  as 
Candu,  Canadian  Deuterium  Uranium,  that 
is  the  abbreviation  for  it.  This  project  is 
on  schedule.  We  anticipate  that  it  will  go 
critical  in  the  period  between  1964  and 
1965. 

In  terms  of  the  uranium  industry,  produc- 
tion is,  as  I  think  everyone  well  realizes, 
declining.  The  production  in  terms  of  tons 
—these  are  called  short  tons,  2,000  poimds 
to  the  ton— for  1961  in  Ontario  was  in  round 
figures  7,500  tons,  Saskatchewan  2,100  tons, 
a  total  of  9,600  tons.  In  millions  of  dollars 
this  was  $200  million  in  value. 

By  1970  we  anticipate  that  this  produc- 
tion will  have  dropped  to  about  6,336  tons 
a  year  and  this  will  be  the  total  production 
of  only  five,  or  six  perhaps,  of  Canada's 
largest  uranium  mines.  The  capacity  of  the 
Canadian  mines  for  uranium  production  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  14,000  tons  or 
15,000  tons  a  year.  In  relation  to  the  12,000- 
ton  uranium  contract  with  Great  Britain, 
22  million  pounds  of  uranium  U-308,  is  a 
federal  matter  and  it  is  still  under  negoti- 
ation between  the  federal  government  and 
Great   Britain. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  matters  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  make  brief  refer- 
ence to:  one  relates  to  our  new  regulations 
during  the  year  relating  to  the  industries 
for  which  we  have  some  responsibility.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  mention  something 
about  our  provincial  policy  relating  to  in- 
spection of  appliances;  something  relating 
to  our  policy  on  certification  of  technical 
people,  this  is  the  training  and  educational 
programme  which  we  have  been  carrying 
out;  something  about  emergency  fuel  plan- 
ning, the  Ontario  gas  council,  the  energy 
board,  the  board  of  arbitration;  and  a 
comment  on  Ontario  gas  storage. 

I  think  I  can  do  this  in  just  a  matter  of 
five  or  10  minutes.  These  matters  are  of 
interest  and  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
industry  and  they  look  to  tliis  Legislature 
in  these  matters  for  leadership  as  well  as 
protection  in  many  ways,  dealing  particu- 
larly with  safety.  Since  we  have  this 
responsibility,  it  is  essential.  Although  it  may 
not  be  classed  as  dramatic  speech  material, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  important  in  the  field 
of  tlie  industries  involved. 
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During  the  year  we  undertook  in  terms 
of  regulation  five  or  six  new  programmes 
which  I  thought  I  would  like  to  mention. 
The  first  was  a  comprehensive  system  of 
regulations  governing  all  conditions  for 
which  gas  supply  must  be  shut  off  or 
put  in  force.  For  non-hazardous  situations 
a  time  period  of  correction  was  permitted. 

Secondly,  we  had  regulations  dealing  with 
purging.  These  emerged  from  the  very 
unfortunate  experience  which  we  had  in  an 
explosion  in  Windsor  some  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

Thirdly,  after  thorough  study  of  use  of 
reclaimed  crankcase  oil,  we  produced  regu- 
lations relating  to  this.  This  may  seem  like 
a  small  industry,  it  is  not.  Unless  one  is 
very  careful  about  the  use  of  this  crank- 
case  oil  and  the  ingredients  in  it,  some 
explosive  circumstances  can  arise  which 
could  cause  great  difficulty. 

Fourthly,  we  produced  a  new  safety  code 
—or  actually  it  is  under  preparation  and  is 
in  draft  form— for  the  propane  industry.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  to  this  industry  how 
grateful  we  are  for  the  help  they  have  given 
to  us.  This  work  is  under  way  concerning 
the  writing  of  Ontario  natural  gas  and  fuel 
oil  appliance  installation  codes  to  replace 
the  Canadian  Standards  Association  codes 
presently  in  use  in  this  province.  This  is 
not  intended  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  codes  are  not  adequate, 
but  it  is  found  that  with  a  truly  provincial 
publication  changes  in  local  requirements 
can  be  more  expediently  effected.  The  staff 
will  still  work  closely  with  various  code 
authorities  in  the  promotion  of  universal 
standards. 

Sixthly,  we  are  currently  reviewing  all  of 
our  existing  codes.  This  is  something  which 
is  a  continuing  work. 

In  relation  to  our  provincial  poHcy  on 
appliances;  first  of  all  our  programme  is  to 
stress  education  rather  than  policing  methods. 
The  appliances  have  certain  aspects.  We 
have  specifications  for  every  type  of  oil,  gas 
and  propane  units.  Every  manufacturer  must 
meet  these  With  his  product. 

We  designate  the  agencies  who  will  test  to 
our  specifications  and  place  their  seal  of 
approval  on  the  appliances.  In  the  past  the 
Canadian  Gas  Association,  using  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation,  has  done  all  testing. 
Now  we  have  extended  our  regulations  to 
include  the  Canadian  Standards  Association 
and  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  of  Canada. 

All  these  moves  we  have  discussed  with 
the  various  industries  which  are  involved  in 


it.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
department  is  now  operating  as  quietly  and  as 
peacefully  as  it  is  because  there  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  co-operation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industries  involved.  In  the  long 
run  we  have  found  this  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  and  operations.  The 
department  will  test  and  approve  non- 
production  units  if  necessary  and  1,300  were 
approved  by  the  department  in  1961.  It  is 
intended  that  all  oil  appliances  be  required 
to  be  tested  and  approved  by  an  authorized 
testing  agency. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  give  the  hon. 
members  some  indication  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  field  of  technical  personnel  train- 
ing and  public  education.  This  year  we 
require  gas  technicians  to  write  an  examina- 
tion; nearly  7,000  people  have  passed  these 
examinations  and  received  certificates.  Five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  were  certi- 
fied gas  fitters,  289  were  certified  mainte- 
nance fitters,  and  783  certified  pipeline 
inspectors. 

Every  major  appliance  installation  job  and 
all  pipeline  installations  must  be  directly 
supervised  by  a  man  holding  a  certificate. 
The  programme  has  been  hailed,  here  in 
Ontario  and  beyond  our  borders,  as  an  impor- 
tant step  by  every  one  in  the  trade  and  by  all 
concerned  with  the  transmission  and  use  of 
gas. 

During  the  summer,  gas  companies  in- 
spected more  than  160,000  space  heaters  in 
the  province.  We  have  distributed  several 
thousand  code  books  and  have  sponsored  an 
active  programme  of  trade  instruction  in  all 
parts  of  the  province.  We  have  produced  a 
manual  written  in  non-technical  language  to 
further  assist  the  tradesmen.  We  have  pro- 
duced a  special  manual  to  assist  the  many 
small  gas  companies  in  their  operational  and 
maintenance  procedures.  Classes  sponsored 
by  the  department  have  been  held  in  more 
than  20  cities.  More  than  1,000  gas  fitters 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  classes.  Again 
I  would  want  to  emphasize  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  believe  that  education,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  inspections,  is  the  best  approach 
to  fuel  safety. 

The  department  has  co-operated  with  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades  schools  in  estab- 
lishing a  course  for  gas  fitters.  The  first 
graduating  class  totalled  141  men  and  the 
second  class  is  now  in  operation.  As  I  recall, 
there  are  about  310  enrolees.  The  inspection 
personnel  of  the  department  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  course,  by  acting  as 
instructors  until  such  time  as  the  school 
develops  its  own  teaching  personnel.    As  the 
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Minister  responsible  for  the  department, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature,  I  want  to 
say  to  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  department  who  are  here  today  that 
we  are  very  grateful  for  what  they  have  done; 
obviously  much  of  it  has  been  of  the  very 
highest  standards  in  terms  of  success. 

I  want  to  assure  the  House  in  terms  of  an 
emergency  fuel  planning  arrangement.  When 
this  department  was  first  organized,  one  of 
the  important  steps  which  we  took  at  that 
time  was  to  get  all  the  gas  and  fuel  companies 
together  to  create  a  plan  by  which  supplies 
would  be  continued  in  the  event  of  a  break 
in  supply  lines  and  so  forth— and  this  could 
be  very  serious.  I  think  that  one  could  well 
imagine  the  problems  that  would  happen  on 
a  very  cold  night  if  the  line  north  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  were  broken.  It  is  because  of  this 
programme— which  we  had  called  into  use, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  unfortunate  acci- 
dents in  the  province,  and  proof  has  been 
given  that  it  has  worked  and  worked 
admirably— that  we  are  grateful  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  companies  and  the  efforts 
of  the  personnel  of  the  department. 

We  have  produced  a  report  in  relation  to 
emergency  fuel  planning,  and  if  it  were  of 
interest  to  any  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  I  would  be  happy  to  have  it  made 
available  to  them.  The  Deputy  Minister,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  has  been  appointed  by  the  federal 
government  as  regional  director  of  the  war 
supplies  agency,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Crozier,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  is 
the  provincial  energy  administrator. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  short  reference 
to  the  Ontario  gas  council.  When  this  depart- 
ment began,  we  realized  that  since  the 
distribution,  production,  transmission,  and  so 
on,  of  natural  gas  in  this  province  was  a 
very  young  industry,  and  since  in  other 
fields  of  energy  resources  there  had  been 
exercised  no  extensive  regulatory  system,  we 
realized  that  if  we  were  to  create  a  spirit 
of  good-will,  co-operation  and  something 
that  would  be  effective,  it  would  be  worth- 
while if  we  established  what  we  called  a 
gas  council  of  which  the  Deputy  Minister 
and  myself  would  be  members;  there  would 
also  be  representatives  from  the  industry. 

This  gas  council  was  formed  and  it  has 
certain  purposes,  none  of  which  I  need  to 
read  to  you  now,  sir;  but  it  meets  every 
month  and  as  a  result  I  think  1  can  honestly 
say  here  to  the  House  that  the  relationship 
between  the  government  and  the  industries 
are  the  finest  there  are  in  Canada.  The 
industries  all  would  say  that.  This  is  not 
because  we  do  what  they  want,  but  because 


we  work  out  with  them  in  advance  what 
we  think  needs  to  be  done;  and  rather  than 
going  holus-bolus  into  things  which  might 
look  attractive  and  seem  practicable,  we 
work  them  out  with  them  to  the  degree  that 
we  both  are  satisfied,  that  we  are  accomplish- 
ing what  is  in  the  interests  of  the  industry, 
and  of  safety,  and  of  our  people. 

In  terms  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board. 
The  board  heard  89  hearings  during  the 
year  and  they  were  related  to  six  different 
areas:  approvals  of  franchises;  rate  orders; 
leave  to  construct  pipelines  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  government; 
pipeline  expropriations;  secondary  oil  recov- 
eries; and  designation  of  gas  storage  areas. 

The  two  most  interesting— or  in  any  event 
most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
size— hearings  during  the  year  related  to, 
firstly,  the  Consumers'  Gas  Company.  This 
was  a  hearing  the  decision  on  which,  as  I 
recall,  was  handed  down  last  summer,  last 
July  or  so.  It  looked,  from  all  of  the  advance 
press  notices,  editorials,  hearing  evidence, 
and  so  forth,  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  very 
contentious  matter  and  a  hot  potato  to 
handle.  I  must,  frankly,  say  to  the  energy 
board  that  when  the  decision  came  out  they 
made  it  look  very  easy.  They  are  to  be 
highly  congratulated.  This  was  a  long 
involved  hearing,  and  while  there  was  not 
much  opposition  to  it  from  the  municipali- 
ties affected— very  effective  opposition— in 
any  event  requirement  of  proof  was  put 
forward  to  the  energy  board  by  our  own 
energy  returns  officer  and  his  staff.  As 
a  result  I  believe  an  excellent  judgment  was 
given,  I  think  one  that  was  fair  and  that 
lived  up  to  the  undertakings  which  I  had 
given  to  this  House  some  year  or  two  before 
when  we  were  establishing  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board. 

The  Union  Gas  rate  hearing  is  now  under 
way  and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  comment 
upon  this;  but  this  is  proceeding  and,  al- 
though tliere  are  slightly  different  conditions 
prevailing  due  to  some  different  aspects  of 
the  history  of  the  companies  and  the  records 
and  so  forth,  I  contemplate  that  there  will 
be  some  decision  on  this  matter  by  June 
or  July— the  board  has  given  some  indication. 

Two  other  matters.  We  established  an 
arbitration  board  when  the  department  was 
formed  to  hear  complaints  in  relation  to 
expropriations  involving  pipelines  and  Hydro 
easements.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  in  botli  fields  connected  with  these 
matters  and  there  are  a  number  yet  to  be 
handled,  but  I  think  tliis  board  is  doing  a 
good  job.     Its  purpose  was  to  minimize  the 
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legalistic  red  tape  involved  in  these  expro- 
priation hearings.  The  hearings  take  place 
in  the  farmer's  kitchen  in  most  cases,  where 
the  evidence  is  called,  and  the  purpose  is 
to  have  these  as  informal,  expeditious  and  in- 
expensive as  possible  and  still  bring  equity 
to  both  sides. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read,  because 
I  think  perhaps  that  is  the  shortest  way  of 
doing  it,  four  short  paragraphs  relating  to  our 
policy  connected  with  gas  storage.  In  the 
past  two  years,  companies  have  applied  to 
the  government  to  have  certain  areas  desig- 
nated as  gas  storage  areas.  One  apphcation 
was  made  by  the  Union  Gas  Company  and 
the  other  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Company.  Tlie 
Ontario  Energy  Board  held  hearings  with 
respect  to  these  applications  and  in  die  case 
of  the  Imperial  Oil  apphcation  they  required 
the  company  to  carry  out  further  exploratory 
drilling. 

The  board  has  made  its  report  with  respect 
to  the  Union  Gas  application  and  I  am  in- 
formed it  will  shortly  submit  its  report  on 
the  Imperial  Oil  application.  By  the  legisla- 
tion only  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  order- 
in-council  can  designate  gas  storage  areas. 
As  yet  neither  of  the  areas  covered  in  these 
two  applications  has  been  designated. 

The  main  result  of  designation  is  that  no 
further  wells  may  be  drilled  in  the  desig- 
nated area  without  a  hearing  by  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board.  Once  an  area  has  been 
designated,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board  for  authority  to  inject 
and  store  gas.  The  second  hearing  is  held 
on  tlie  application  to  store,  and  depending 
upon  the  result  of  the  hearing,  the  energy 
board  may  or  may  not  grant  authority  to 
the  applicant.  The  board  may  also  impose 
such  terms  and  conditions  in  the  granting 
of  approval  as  it  deems  fit. 

Last  year  the  government  requested  that 
the  committee  on  gas  and  oil  resources, 
which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Langford  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  gas  storage  in  Ontario.  This  report 
has  now  been  completed  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  will  be  delivered  to  me  within  the 
next  few  days.  Meanwhile,  the  department 
has  been  studying  the  subject  of  gas  storage 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Langford 
report  is  received  we  should  be  able  to  take 
action  on  it  during  the  present  session.  I  am 
proposing  that  the  subject  of  gas  storage  be 
discussed  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee 
on  energy,  which  I  believe  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  April  4. 

Just  one  comment  in  elaboration  of  that. 
I    anticipate    that    the    Langford    committee 


report  will  be  available  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  This  report  I  undertake  to  table  in 
the  House. 

Following  this  we  will  have  legislation  pre- 
pared dealing  with  the  report  which  will  of 
course  have  to  be  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that  I  will  be  present- 
ing it;  whether  it  will  come  forward  this 
session  or  not,  I  of  course  am  not  able  to 
say.  All  I  can  do  is  prepare  it  and  present  it. 
But  I  contemplate  that  it  will  likely  imple- 
ment this  report. 

In  either  case  we  will  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  gas  storage  when  the 
report  is  tabled,  and  also  if  and  when  legisla- 
tion is  presented  in  this  session,  rather  than 
go  into  gas  storage  at  this  time  in  long  detail. 
It  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  one  in  which 
both  the  hon.  leaders  of  both  parties  opposite 
have  shown  great  interest  and  have  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  their  support  of  ideas  that 
we  have  had  and  dealing  with  these  in  the 
committee  on  energy. 

I  hope  that  we  can  leave  the  matter  of 
gas  storage  until  we  come  back  into  the 
House  with  the  report,  I  hope  with  some 
legislation.  At  that  time  let  us  thresh  it  out 
and  get  into  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  outlined  this  subject  matter  for 
discussion  and  has  set  what  might  be  called 
"ground  rules"  for  discussion.  I  would  say 
at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  accede 
to  these  ground  rules.  I  think  they  are 
reasonable,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defray 
the  discussion  about  Hydro  to  the  last  vote 
and  likewise  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defer 
the  discussion  on  gas  storage. 

I  might  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  anti- 
cipated that  this  might  be  the  portion  of  this 
afternoon's  discussion  where  you  might  be 
called  upon  to  rule  in  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ings, because  I  expected  that  this  would  be 
a  controversial  area.  While  I  am  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  I 
likewise  very  much  admired  you  for  your 
statement  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  was  a 
good  statement  and  one  to  which  we  will  all 
try  to  adhere. 

In  view  of  the  so-called  ground  rules,  and 
I  must  admit  that  immediately  I  am  trying 
to  reorganize  the  observations  that  I  was 
going  to  make,  and  delete  any  references  at 
this  stage  to  gas  storage.  I  presume  the  hon. 
Minister  likewise,  in  that  respect,  wants  to 
delete  any  references  to  the  normal  en- 
compassment  of  the  Langford  committee's 
report.  All  these  things,  the  matter  of  leases 
and  all,  I  suppose   should  be— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Actually  in  the  state- 
ment! I  could  not  deliver  this  statement  now, 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  understands  this.  The 
report  is  not  in,  therefore  this  is  not  proper 
for  me.  My  statement,  or  the  statement  of 
government  policy,  will  relate  to  leases  and 
the  whole  ambit  of  this  matter.  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  if  we  did  deal  with 
it  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
intimated  my  own  thoughts  in  this  respect 
and  I  am  going  to  accede  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  request  and  will,  under  these 
particular  estimates,  make  no  reference  to  gas 
storage  and  the  whole  ambit,  as  he  said,  of 
the  problem. 

Let  me  refer  then  to  the  other  matters  that 
might  bear  examination  at  this  particular  and 
given  time.  The  hon.  Minister  has  made 
reference  to  gas  and  oil  and  coal  and  propane 
and  nuclear  power.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
that  I  would  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  at  this 
juncture  is  that  he  make  some  elaboration  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  total  consumption,  the 
total  energy  contribution,  that  is  made  by 
these  respective  sources,  that  is  gas  and  oil 
and  nuclear  power,  coal  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  a  physicist  or  a  scientist,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  proportion  of 
our  gas  energy  is  as  compared  with  oil  and 
nuclear  power.  I  suppose  we  would  have  to 
include  in  that  breakdown  hydro-electric 
power  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  the  moment,  my 
recollection  is  from  a  year  ago  that  electricity 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  11  to  13  per  cent, 
that  the  amount  of  coal  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  20  per  cent  and  that  the 
rest  of  it  is  in  the  field  of  oil  with  a  very 
small  proportion,  five  to  eight  per  cent  in 
terms  of  gas.  Now  these  figures  are  going  to 
alter  in  the  future.  Let  me  just  go  over 
those  again,  I  think  that  I  am  right,  the 
Deputy  Minister  is  looking  for  this.  We  did  a 
report  which  I  think  we  submitted  last  year. 
As  I  recall  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion it  is  something  like  five  to  eight  per  cent 
for  gas,  something  like  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
coal,  11  to  13  per  cent  for  electricity  and 
the  balance  was  oil. 

For  1970,  our  estimate  is  that  coal  will  be 
18  per  cent,  in  short  there  will  be  a  drop; 
oil  wiH  be  55  per  cent;  gas  will  be  18  per 
cent;  electricity  will  be  about  7.3  per  cent. 

These  are  the  accurate  figures:  gas  was  nine 
per  cent— I  thought  it  was  five  to  eight;  hydro 
was  10.5;  coal  was  25;  oil  was  53.8;  and 
firewood  was  .8.    And  they  burned  potatoes 


in  Prince  Edward  Island  but  I  have  not  got 
the  figure  on  that  one.  Does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  remember?  We  dis- 
tributed these  reports. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
send  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  another 
one  if  he  would  like. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  suggested 
that  I  did  not  bring  the  first  one! 

May  I  now  refer  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  might  rightly  be  discussed  in  this  pre- 
liminary discussion  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
pollution  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  recall,  a  year  or 
so  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  about 
this  matter  and  I  believe  at  that  time  he 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
to  talk  to,  or  was  in  the  process  of  discussion 
with,  the  authorities  for  the  state  of  Michigan 
and,  I  believe,  Ohio.  Can  he  make  any  report 
on  the  subsequent  discussions  and  the  results 
of  those  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  we  had  a  night  called  the  "night  of 
crime";  do  you  remember  that?  It  was  about 
April  11,  1960,  when  this  word  first  entered 
into  Hansard.  We  had  a  night  in  which  we 
discussed  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
we  discussed  it  pretty  thoroughly,  I  think. 
It  followed  from  that— or  perhaps  the  com- 
mittee was  going  at  the  same  time,  I  just  do 
not  recall— but,  in  any  event,  we  authorized 
the  Langford  committee  to  make  a  report  on 
pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  related  to  oil 
drilling.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  we 
have  nothing  that  we  are  able  to  do  in  this 
department  in  relation  to  soap  suds  or  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  the  navigational  hazards 
of  things  thrown  overboard  and  the  cleaning 
out  of  oil  tanks  just  before  they  come  into 
port,  and  so  on;  although  I  do  not  mind,  by 
any  means,  saying  to  hon.  members  that  we 
have  made  representations  to  the  various 
authorities  that  have  responsibility  in  these 
fields. 

At  that  time  in  May,  1961,  the  Langford 
committee  brought  in  a  report  and  made 
certain  recommendations;  and  if  I  might  just 
refresh  the  hon.  members*  memory  they 
recommended  that  drilhng  in  tlie  western  area 
of  Lake  Erie  be  by  rotary  drill  method.  This 
was  the  first  recommendation.  Where  deep 
drilling  is  proposed  in  any  area  in  the  western 
part  of  the  lake,  with  the  possibility  of  any 
oil  discovery,  rotary  drilling  is  required  by 
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the  department.  This  requirement  is  based 
on  existing  geological  information,  so  we  have 
carried  out  their  first  recommendation. 

Next,  they  recommended  that  no  driHing 
be  permitted  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron 
and  connecting  waterways  for  a  period  of  five 
years;  and  this  prohibition  is  in  practice. 

Their  third  recommendation  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  board  or  commission  responsible 
for  regulating  and  controlling  oil  and  gas 
drilling  and  production  operations.  Frankly, 
with  great  respect  to  the  Langford  com- 
mittee, I  think  the  department  is  well  quali- 
fied to  do  this.  We  have  a  drilling  inspection 
branch  of  the  department  which  I  think  is 
as  good  as  anything  that  exists  in  the  country. 

It  is  charged  with  administering  all  matters 
concerning  safety,  production  and  drilling 
practices  for  gas  and  oil.  As  the  needs  arise, 
the  branch's  functions  will  grow  to  cover  the 
new  developments  in  the  field.  In  addition  to 
which  there  was  my  native  antipathy  towards 
more  boards  and  commissions.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  would  have  been  handing  over 
a  responsibility  for  which  there  should  be 
some  direct  liability  here  in  the  House.  So 
we  did  not,  in  short,  sir,  carry  out  the  third 
recommendation. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  safety  and  procedural  standards 
to  cover  the  exploration,  drilling  and  produc- 
tion of  gas  and  oil  and  the  equipment  re- 
quired to  do  the  work.  The  department's 
personnel  are  presently  engaged  in  finalizing 
new  regulations  to  cover  these  recommenda- 
tions; the  regulations  will  be  enacted  shortly. 
But  I  will  say  that  some  of  them  were  enacted 
immediately;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  some 
that  we  felt  could  be  of  a  more  long-range 
point  of  view,  so  some  were  enacted  imme- 
diately. We  are  just  about  to  lower  the 
curtain  on  the  long-range  picture.  This  has 
been  from  May  1961— when  they  brought  in 
the  report— until  now. 

They  recommended  the  addition  of  tech- 
nical personnel  to  carry  out  the  programme; 
and  all  I  can  say  in  relation  to  that  is,  as 
the  responsible  Minister  to  the  House,  we 
have  a  staff  of  whom  I  am  very  proud  and 
who,  I  think,  are  doing  a  very  good  job.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are 
very  quietly  going  about  their  work  and  not 
causing  any  difficulties. 

The  committee  found  that  pollution  caused 
by  lake  drilling  and  production  activities  was 
very  small  indeed,  and  that  lake  pollution 
from  other  sources,  such  as  boats,  sewage, 
etc.,  created  a  large  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  draw  to  the  hon. 


leader  of  the  Opposition's  attention  a  report 
which  has  come  out  entitled:  "Safeguarding 
Boundary  Water  Quality,"  a  co-operative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
under  international  treaty.  Has  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  at  any  time?  Has  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  this?  We  will  get  some 
for  him. 

I  might  mention  that  they  deal  with  the 
question  of  pollution  in  these  lakes  and  there 
is  not  a  mention  of  lake  drilling  being  a 
contributing  force  in  relation  to  the  overall 
picture.  This,  I  think,  would  give  him  some 
confidence  that  the  matter  is  under  control  at 
the  moment  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  issued 
during  the  year  saying,  of  course,  that  Lake 
Erie  and  the  fishing  in  the  lake  is  coming  to 
an  end  due  to  pollution  from  silting  and 
detergents  and  these  kinds  of  things.  I  re- 
ferred to  them  on  that  hallowed  night  of 
April  11;  but,  basically  speaking,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the 
contributions,  if  any,  made  to  pollution  by 
lake  drilling  are  negligible  and  most  author- 
ities have  found  it  so.  It  is  a  subject  matter 
about  which  one  can  get  very  emotional;  I 
can  quite  understand  this.  There  have  been 
two  leaks,  I  think,  in  relation  to  two  differ- 
ent wells;  in  both  cases,  in  my  opinion,  both 
were  simply  carelessness,  and  our  inspectors 
found  it  so.  We  have  put  in  very  tight 
regulations  now  and  there  have  not  been  any 
since  then.  I  think  we  have  things  in  pretty 
good  shape  now  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
must  repeat  this  because  of  the  ground  rules. 
May  I  go  back  again  to  the  breakdown  in 
our  sources  of  energy  as  predicted  for  the 
year  1970,  and  from  this  go  back  from  whence 
I  started— at  the  very  outset? 

The  figures  that  I  had  taken  down  are  as 
follows:  In  1970  it  is  expected  that  electricity 
will  account  for  7  per  cent  of  the  total— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  now  going  to  go 
back  to  the  hon.  Minister's  answer  in  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  our  total  energy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  just  confirm 
it.  What  year  is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  talking  about? 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  seven;  for 
electricity. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Coal,  18  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oil,  35  per  cent.  Gas, 
18  per  cent. 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:    That  is   right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  My  first  question  is:  is 
there  no   inclusion  of  nuclear  power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  the 
lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  if  I  may,  that 
this  is  worked  out  in  terms  of  billions  of 
B.t.u's  unfortunately;  but  let  me  just  say:  at 
the  moment  in  this  province  we  produce  about 
38  billion  kilowatt  hours.  The  whole  of 
Canada  produces  about  107  billion  kilowatt 
hours.  We  produce  therefore  about  40  per 
cent.  By  1980  we  are  going  to  produce  21 
million  kilowatt.  If  this  is  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  then  the  total  would  be  about  100 
million  kilowatt,  something  of  that  order. 

Our  estimation  is,  by  1970,  we  will  be 
the  only  province  with  nuclear  energy  and 
by  that  time  we  hope  to  have  a  million 
kilowatts  in  operation.  No  other  province 
will.  I  was  thinking  of  1980,  so  those  figures 
I   gave  are  not   correct. 

By  1970  we  expect  that  we  will  have  a 
million  kilowatt  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  that  no  other  prov- 
ince will.  By  1970  we  will  have  about  12 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity.  I  am  sorry, 
I  gave  the  1980  figure.    1970  will  be  about 

12  million  kilowatts,  of  which  one  million 
will  be  nuclear  energy.  We  will  be  the  only 
province  to  have  it.  Therefore,  of  the  seven 
per  cent  of  all  energy  resources  used  in 
Canada  which  are  electricity,  I  would  think 
just  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
would  be  in  terms  of  nuclear  energy.  I  do 
not  think  that  by  1980  there  will  be  any  other 
province  using  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  source  of  coal,  as 
a  source  of  energy,  will  remain  fairly  con- 
stant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  actually  it 
is  about  eight  million  tons  at  the  moment; 
and  the  figure  that  I  gave  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers before  was  that  it  would  go  to,  I  think, 

13  million  tons  or  something  like— 14  million 
tons.  Coal  at  the  moment  is  about  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Down  to  18. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Down  to  18.  It  will 
be  down  to  18  but  it  will  still  be  up  in 
numbers  of  tons,  if  he  knows  what  I  mean. 
This  is  simply  because  of  the  tremendous  in- 


crease in  the  use  of  natural  gas.  Hon.  mem- 
bers can  see  it  has  risen  from  9.4  to  18  this 
year  in  Ontario;  it  will  rise  double  in  ten 
years,  I  am  sure,  and  I  think  it  will  double 
again  in  the  next  ten. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  it  is  oil  that  will 
continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  energy 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  it  will.  But  in 
different  forms,  do  not  forget. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  explain  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  because  oil  is 
brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  gush  out  of  the 
ground  and  then  is  separated  in  many 
different  ways.  It  can  come  out  in  various 
hydrocarbons;  it  can  come  out  in  tenns  of 
gasoline,  propane;  it  can  come  out  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid  or  a  gas.  So  of 
the  54,  53  and  55  that  we  are  talking  about, 
in  terms  of  oil,  this  can  be  gasoline;  it  can 
be  propane;  it  can  be  methylene;  any  one 
of  these  is  an  energy  resource.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  coal  oil,  or  oil  for  your 
furnace,  gasoline  for  your  car,  propane  for 
bottled  gas,  and  natural  gas— no,  it  would  not 
be  natural  gas,  it  would  be  for  propane.  Some 
propane  is  manufactured  from  natural  gas. 
It  is  hard  to  say— but  this  is  a  direct  oil  or 
a  derivative  of  it,  other  than  natural  gas, 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  expect,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years,  that— this  may  be  encroaching  on 
the  Hydro  debate  a  little  bit  but  I  do  not 
think  unnecessarily— that  hydro-electric  power 
will  actually  decrease  in  terms  of  the  total— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   It  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  any  encroachment 
be  made  in  that  same  period  in  the— what 
terminology  does  the  hon.  Minister  use  now 
to  translate  energy? 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:    B.t.u's. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Into  light  bulbs, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  A  way  that  one  can 
equate  all  these  things,  whether  it  is  burning 
wood  or  burning  oil  or  burning  gasoline  or 
using  electricity  or  falling  water,  is  what  one 
would  call  the  British  thermal  unit— and  so  a 
cord  of  wood  may  produce  a  certain  number 
of  B,t.u's.,  a  glass  of  oil  might  produce  a 
certain  number  of  B.t.u's.  This  is  how  we 
equate  one  resource  of  energy  to  another. 
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It  may  take  a  big  pile  of  wood  to  make 
up  for  a  small  tank  of  oil,  but  we  can  equate 
the  work  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and  there- 
fore the  per  cent  of  the  whole  mark,  by  the 
niunber  of  B.t.u's.  that  each  produces;  because 
we  have  an  idea  of  how  many  B.t.u's.  are 
going  to  be  required  in  the  whole  economy 
in  a  fixed  period. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  this  next  question  I 
hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  bear  with  me 
because  I  have  certain  limitations  in  termi- 
nology— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  not  leading  me  down  the 
garden  path? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no,  I  would  not  do 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to 
determine  now  is  this.  In  this  future  ex- 
panded period  between  1960  and  1970  to 
1980,  does  the  hon.  Minister  anticipate  that 
coal  and  oil  and  gas  as  sources  of  energy 
vidll  make  any  encroachment  in  the  field  that 
is  currently  being  supplied  by  electrical 
power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  would  think 
that  the  amount  of  electricity  which  we  are 
now  generating  in  total  amount  is  going  to 
increase,  but  its  percentage  of  the  total 
energy  consumption  will  decrease.  That  is 
to  say,  at  the  moment,  of  the  total  energy 
in  Ontario,  electricity  forms  about  10.5  per 
cent.  By  1970  we  anticipate  that  it  is  going 
to  be  down  to  7.3.  In  the  meantime,  the 
amount  of  electricity  actually  used  is  going 
to  double.  There  are  six  million  kilowatts 
approximately,  now.  This  represents  10.5 
per  cent  of  all  energy  used  in  Ontario.  By 
1970  we  think  the  figure  will  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  12  milhon  and  it  will  be 
down  to  about  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter think  that,  in  the  course  of  this  20-year 
period,  any  encroachment  will  be  made  in 
a  serious  way  in  the  areas  where  electrical 
power  is  currently  being  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  he  is  leading  up  to  is  the  uses 
of  electricity.  There  are  five  or  six  basic 
uses  of  electricity;  let  us  just  talk  about  them 
for  a  minute.  We  will  come  to  this  again 
under  rates.  I  think  my  hon.  friend  is 
laying  a  little  groundwork,  and  he  is  lay- 
ing it  fairly  well  now  that  I  see  where  he 
is  leading  me,  but  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental uses.    One  is  for  lighting;  second 


is  for  small  appliances;  third  is  for  large 
appliances;  and  the  fourth  is  for  industry 
generally.  In  hghting— we  will  talk  about 
this  position  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position wants  to  talk  about  it,  under  rates. 
We  will  not  likely  lose  Hghting  very  much. 

Under  small  appliances— these  are  likely 
diJBBcult  to  convert  despite  the  enthusiastic 
estimate  of  one  of  his  hon.  members 
who  said  that  he  thought  an  acorn  or  an 
ice  cube  would  drive  a  submarine  around 
the  world  or  some  place— something  the  size 
of  an  ice  cube.  We  will  not  lose  much  to 
the  small  appliance  industry  either,  or  much 
to  the  competing  fields  in  terms  of  small 
appliances. 

In  the  terms  of  major  appliances  this  is 
a  very  vulnerable  area.  What  are  the  major 
apphances?  They  are  in  the  field  of  re- 
frigerators, at  the  moment  the  construction 
by  electricity  is  95  per  cent;  electric  ranges, 
90  per  cent;  dryers,  electric  dryers,  some- 
thing like  60  per  cent  is  the  market.  This 
is  the  area  of  large  consumers.  No,  I  am 
sorry,  the  electric  dryers  are  much  higher 
than  that— 90  per  cent.  Water  heaters  are 
about  60  per  cent.  These  are  the  four  big 
ones— refrigerators,  dryers,  stoves  and  the 
water  heaters.  This  is  where  the  fierce  com- 
petition between  fuels  is  going  to  take 
place. 

The  fourth  area  where  electricity  gener- 
ally is  challenged  is  in  industry.  At  the 
moment,  electricity  enjoys  a  very  large  mar- 
gin here,  approaching  100  per  cent  in  terms 
of  making  machinery  operate.  And  it  does 
not  look— although  I  would  want  to  be  per- 
fectly impartial  in  this  connection— despite 
what  some  other  industries  indicate,  it  does 
not  look  as  if  other  forms  of  fuel  are  going 
to  be  able  to  compete  engineeringwise  for 
some  time  in  terms  of  these.  But  it  is  quite 
possible.  Anything  is  possible  in  terms  of 
a  major  breakthrough  of  a  gas  turbine  or 
something  of  this  nature,  but  it  does  not 
look  likely  that  electricity  will  lose  much 
in  terms  of  industry  before  1970. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  after  1970? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  it  is  hard  to 
say;  the  machines  have  not  been  invented, 
but  when  we  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  10  years- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  are  the  questions  I  wanted  to  pursue 
at  this  particular  time.  I  would  encourage 
others  to  pursue  questions  rather  than,  at 
this  time,  to  try  to  tailor  a  prearranged 
speech    to    the    new    ground    rules.     I    will 
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delay  any  further  questions  until  the  speci- 
fic items  are  called. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  WeU, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  at  the  outset  to 
the  hon.  Minister:  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  I  concede  him  the  palm 
immediately  when  he  has  introduced  Guck 
and  Crud  into  his  colourful  alphabet.  He 
is  away  ahead,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  catch 
up. 

One  point  on  which  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
number  of  questions— but  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  has  exhausted  the  subject  now  in 
the  give  and  take  across  the  floor  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
—was  with  regard  to  the  first  Langford  re- 
port. One  particular  point  intrigued  me, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  an  agency  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations.  On  this 
point  the  hon.  Minister  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  another  agency  is  not  needed 
and  that  it  may  be  handled  within  the 
department.  As  a  general  principle,  I  would 
agree  with  him  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  any  further  than 
is  necessary  in  this  proliferation  of  various 
governmental  agencies,  and  that  this  fits 
more  logically  right  into  the  department. 

Picking  up  from  the  general  area  in  which 
discussion  has  been  centred,  namely,  the 
various  forms  of  energy  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  consumption  of  energy  in  the 
province  now  and  in  1970  that  each  one  of 
them  will  occupy,  there  is  a  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  Does  he 
conceive  of  it  as  being,  in  any  sense,  a 
function  or  a  duty  of  his  department  to  direct 
either  by  incentives  or  by  various  forms  of 
compulsion,  the  most  desirable  use  of  energy 
into  the  various  forms? 

What  I  am  thinking  of  is  that  we  have,  in 
some  instances,  sources  of  energy  here  which 
will  be  exhausted.  When  we  have  used  all 
of  the  coal,  that  source  of  power  will  be  gone; 
when  the  natural  gas  has  been  used,  it  will 
be  lost  to  us.  Taking  the  long-term  point  of 
view,  posterity's  rights  as  well  as  our  own, 
does  his  department  in  coming  to  grips  with 
this  whole  subject,  feel  that  there  is  a  desir- 
able role  in  trying  to  shape  the  consumption 
habits  within  this  province?  Presumably  if 
this  is  a  desirable  thing  it  should  be  picked 
up  at  the  national  level.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  like  to  deal  with  the  question, 
since  the  next  one  is  really  on  another  topic 
altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  a  very  big 
subject,  but  I  think  I  could  say  first  of  all  if 
I  have  any  means  at  my  disposal  to  do  any- 


thing along  the  lines  which  the  hon.  member 
refers  to,  it  would  be  by  suggestion,  by 
leadership  or  whatever  one  expects  in  these 
things.  I  have  no  authority  other  than  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission, which  we  can,  perhaps,  discuss  at  a 
later  date  or  a  little  later  on. 

1  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  this 
is  an  extremely  important  subject.  I  do  not 
have  any  accurate  figures  in  front  of  me  other- 
wise I  could  tie  this  down  more  than  I  am 
going  to  be  able  to. 

Basically  speaking,  although  one  might 
laugh  at  this,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
figures  that  are  rather  interesting.  This  world 
is  about  five  billion  years  old.  Man  has  pre- 
sumably been  on  it  about  a  biUion  years,  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  sun  is  going  to  go 
on  burning,  according  to  the  most  recent 
scientific  estimates,  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  30  billion  years.  Certainly  when 
the  sun  goes,  the  earth  is  finished. 

Now  in  between  these  general  ranges,  and 
long  before  this  happens,  man  is  going  to 
have  exhausted  all  his  fossil  fuel  and  this 
means  coal,  oil  and  gas.  How  much  farther 
this  is  in  the  future,  I  do  not  know,  it 
depends  on  whether  one  is  optimistic  or  pessi- 
mistic. The  optimists  say  that  it  has  been 
proven  that  with  further  drilling  for  pro- 
duction we  have  come  up  with  greater  and 
ever  greater  reserves.  But  no  matter  how 
many  reserves  we  come  up  with  there  is  some 
end  to  them,  and  this  is  the  first  point. 

Now  the  ultimate  is  going  to  be  that  when 
man  has  run  out  of  them— and  this  may  very 
well  be,  if  one  looks  at  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  consumption,  in  the  forseeable 
future— the  future  source  for  energy  resources, 
if  one  can  conceive  of  this,  is  burning  water 
by  the  fusion  of  hydrogen  in  water,  as  is 
done  in  the  sun,  and  the  production  of  heat, 
and  therefore,  electricity.  At  the  moment 
what  we  utilize  is  fission,  splitting  the  atom 
of  uranium.  Fusion  is  the  combination  of  two 
atoms,  and  in  their  excitation  during  this, 
they  give  oflF  great  quantities  of  heat.  These 
are  the  alternating  processes  of  fission  and 
fusion.  There  are  analogies  in  life,  no  matter 
where  one  goes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  going  a  long  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  it  is  not  going  a 
long  way  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
the  fundamental  of  science,  that  man  is  very 
much  like  and  conforms  to  tihe  ordinary  laws 
of  physics. 

Dependent  on  how  soon  we  are  going  to 
reach  the  stage  where  we  have  exhausted  our 
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supplies  of  gas,  oil  and  coal,  which  can  be 
converted  into  synthetics  and  clothes  and 
food,  and  so  on;  which  nuclear  energy  cannot 
be,  which  electricity  from  falling  water  can- 
not be;  the  moral  of  the  observation  is  that 
it  might  be  that  in  the  long  run  man  will 
regret  he  burned  up  his  coal,  his  oil  and  his 
gas  in  the  way  he  did,  because  no  nuclear 
energy  can  produce  all  of  the  things  that 
these  are  producing.  These  sources  can  pro- 
duce things  that  nuclear  energy  cannot  come 
close  to  producing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said.  Once  again, 
I  concede  the  palm  to  him  because  he  got 
about  30  million  years  ahead  of  what  I  was 
thinking  of.  I  was  thinking  of  the  next  genera- 
tion and  what  I  was  wondering  was:  if  he 
anticipates  that  man  some  day  is  going  to 
regret  his  misuse  of  these  limited  sources  of 
fuel,  was  it  a  function  of  his  department  to  do 
something  so  that  man  will  regret  it  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  know  what  the  hon. 
member  is  driving  at  and  I  say,  frankly,  I 
think  that  man  is,  I  do  not  mean  Conservative 
man,  NDP  man,  or  Liberal  man,  I  mean  man 
all  over  the  world  is  doing  this.  I  believe 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  disagree 
with  me  and  a  lot  of  people  do  not  care. 
They  say  "I  am  not  going  to  be  around  that 
long".  But  fundamentally  speaking,  I  think 
man  is  going  to  have  exhausted  his  fossil  fuel 
supply  long  before  he  is  ready  to  give  up  his 
existence  on  this  earth,  long  before. 

How  many  generations  this  is  going  to  be, 
even  if  it  is  in  the  plural,  I  do  not  know.  A 
lot  will  depend  upon  the  discovery  of  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas.  As  I  recall,  the 
combined  resources  of  oil  and  gas  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are,  in  both  cases, 
about  50  years.  In  short,  all  of  the  reserves  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  I  recall  in 
terms  of  gas,  are  about  enough  to  keep  us 
going  for  50  years,  or  is  it  80  in  terms  of  gas? 
In  any  event,  it  is  less  than  100;  and  oil,  I 
think,  is  about  50. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the 
place  of  coal  in  this  whole  picture.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  hon.  Minister  indicated 
thfit  at  the  moment  we  are  consuming  about 
8.5  million  tons  and  he  anticipates  that  by 
about  1970  it  will  go  up  to  about  13  or  14 
million  tons.  In  a  release  of  almost  a  year 
ago  he  announced  the  decision  of  Hydro  to 
purchase  200,000  tons  of  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  contract  for 
300,000  tons  was  let.  to   the  United   States. 


Now  may  I  say  just  by  way  of  interjection 
for  the  moment,  for  anything  that  can  be 
done  by  way  of  assistance  for  the  struggling 
coal  industry,  particularly  down  in  the  Mari- 
times,  I  put  in  an  urgent  plea.  Most  people 
think  that  with  my  name  I  came  from  Cape 
Breton.  I  did  not,  but  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  position  of  people  in  Cape  Breton  and 
some  of  the  other  coal  mining  centres  of 
Nova  Scotia  that  I  think  as  fellow  Canadians 
we  should  do  our  very  best. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion specifically  with  regard  to  that  release, 
however.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
release  from  Hydro  of  April  19,  1961,  was 
that  the  200,000  ton  purchase  from  Dosco 
will  enable  Hydro  to  make  exhaustive  coal 
and  efficiency  evaluations  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  at  the  Richard  L. 
Hearn  and  Lakeview  plants  under  a  variety 
of  operating  conditions. 

Earlier  the  hon.  Minister  stated  that  Hydro 
may  be  in  a  position  now  to  renew  an  order. 
Do  I  conclude  correctly  from  that  that  the 
results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  relative 
merits  of  Nova  Scotia  and  American  coal 
are  such  that  we  can  renew  an  order  of 
200,000  tons,  or  is  there  a  possibility  that  we 
may  get  a  greater  proportion  of  our  Hydro 
needs  for  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  future 
and  cut  imports  from  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  relation  to  the 
coal  connected  with  Hydro,  my  recollection 
is  that  we  bought  200,000  tons  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  we  took  an  option  on  another 
100,000  tons  and  that  we  are  about  to  order, 
I  think,  100,000  tons.  Our  experence  at  the 
Hearn  plant  has  been  it  is  very  excellent  coal. 
Each  one  of  these  coals  has  a  different 
characteristic.  They  look  the  same  to  people 
who  are  not  a  lump  of  coal,  but  the  lumps  of 
coal  looking  at  each  other  see  a  great  differ- 
ence. When  one  puts  a  lump  of  coal  into 
one  kind  of  thermal  plant  it  may  bum 
beautifully  but  it  may  not  be  accepted  in 
another  plant,  simply  because  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  differentiation. 

As  the  hon.  members  know,  we  have 
brought  into  operation  the  first  turbo-gener- 
ator at  Lakeview  this  year  and  I  do  not  think 
our  experience  in  terms  of  Lakeview  is  broad 
enough  to  say  much  more  than  that  we  antici- 
pate it  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  choice  of 
coal— it  has  worked  out  well  in  terms  of 
Hearn— but  I  do  not  think  our  experience  is 
broad  enough  yet  at  the  Lakeview  plant— it 
has  not  been  operating  long  enough.  This 
is  the  first  of  six,  the  only  one  that  is  finished 
is  No.  1  of  300,000  kilowatts. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  this  is  an  unfair 
question  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  at  the 
moment,  but  does  he  have  any  conception 
of  what  amounts  we  may  be  able  to  consume 
of  Nova  Scotia  coal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes;  I  am  sorry,  I 
meant  to  mention  that.  By  1980,  if  we  do 
not  succeed  as  well  as  we  anticipate  in  terms 
of  nuclear  energy  we  will  be  producing  21 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity  of  which  ap- 
proximately seven  will  be  hydro  and  the 
balance,  therefore,  would  be  thermal  burning 
coal.  This  would  take  28  million  tons  of  coal; 
$300  million  worth  of  coal  would  be  burned 
a  year  by  1980. 

We  anticipate,  however,  that  by  1980  we 
will  be  using  one-third  thermal,  from  coal; 
one-third  hydro,  from  falling  water;  and  one- 
third  nuclear.  Now,  working  on  the  postulate 
that  it  will  be  divided  that  way,  if  14  million 
kilowatts  require  28  million  tons,  one-half  of 
that  will  require,  I  would  think,  14  million 
tons  of  coal  for  Ontario  Hydro  alone  by  1980. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  Nova  Scotia  price  is 
competitive,  it  looks  like  the  quality  certainly 
is  competitive,  but  that  is  one  big  lot  of  coal 
to  land  anywhere,  especially  if  we  have 
only  three  or  four  thermal  generating  stations 
using  it.  There  may  also  be  trans-shipment 
problems.  We  cannot  treat  everybody  else 
with  indifference  until  the  time  we  really 
need  them,  because  self -unloading  ships  are 
required  with  special  dock  facilities  on  the 
far  side  and  on  our  side.  Furthermore  these 
orders  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can coal  industry. 

It  is  not  our  obligation  to  keep  them  in 
business  but  it  is  our  obligation  to  keep 
our  hues  of  supply  open.  This  is  the  point 
—we  have  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Answering  the  hon.  member's  question  more 
specifically,  I  would  think  as  long  as  the  price 
is  economic,  going  on  the  past  year's  per- 
formance of  Nova  Scotian  coal,  we  will  be 
buying  a  large  proportion  of  Nova  Scotian 
coal.  But  I  want  the  hon.  member  to  remem- 
ber that  the  federal  government  is  paying  a 
subvention  of  almost  equal  to  the  price  that 
is  paid  for  American  coal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
once  again.  Let  me  go  onto  to  one  other 
point  on  which  I  wanted  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

The  hon.  Minister  indicated  that  our  present 
production  of  uranium  was  7,500  tons  in 
Ontario  and  2,100  tons  in  Saskatchewan  for 
a  Canadian  total  of  9,600  tons.  By  1970  he 
anticipated  tliat  total  production  would  be 
down  to  6,300  tons.     Now,   I  was  very  dis- 


turbed and  disappointed  in  this.  Do  I 
conclude  correctly  from  the  hon.  Minister's 
statement  that  he  excludes  completely  the 
possibility  of  other  civilian  possibilities  for 
uranium?  As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  if  we 
get  it  into  the  automobile  industry  this  alone 
will  take  13,000  tons,  and  our  peak  production 
was  only  14,000  tons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  two  or 
three  points  I  would  make.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  hon.  member's  enthusiasm  for  the 
possibilities  of  the  industry,  because  I  believe 
these  things  myself.  The  automobile  industry 
could  consume  13,000  tons  but  the  auto- 
mobile industry  basically  is  located  in  the 
United  States  and  they  have  uranium  running 
out  their  ears  down  there.  They  have  as  much 
uranium  as  we  have. 

One  has  to  remember  that  their  industry 
has  been  to  a  large  point  paid  for  by  their 
military  programmes  and  part  of  the  civilian 
aspect  simply  written  off,  whereas  ours  has  to 
be  paid  for  in  effect  or  subsidized.  The 
situation  is  that  at  the  price  to  be  offered 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps  in  terms  of 
depleted  uranium  which  has  been  used  to 
enrich  their  reactors,  it  is  possible  they  can 
supply  all  of  this  tonnage  at  a  price  that 
we  could  not  even  come  close  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  a  supposition. 

The  hon.  member  asks  me  what  is  the 
figure  of  6,336  tons  in  1970.  Generally  speak- 
ing that  is  the  amount  that  we  believe  the 
mines  in  Canada  will  be  able  to  sell  outside 
of  Canada  if  the  present  demands  and  the 
logical  extensions  which  seem  reasonable, 
without  getting  into  the  never-never  land  and 
dreaming,  would  develop  between  now  and 
1970— considering  what  most  of  the  forecasts 
of  nuclear  energy  have  been  by  the  authorities 
around  the  world  for  their  own  jurisdictions. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    That  is  the  end  of  my 

questions  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  a  40-page 
answer  if  the  hon.  member  would  rather  have 
that  one. 

Votes  501   and  502  agreed  to. 

On  vote  503: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
may  be  others  who  will  want  to  ask  questions 
under  503.  I  would  suppose  that  the 
Langford  committee's  report  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  all  the  ramifications 
of  that  report.    I  have  no  specific  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  energy  board  is 
under  503.  The  Langford  committee  comes 
under  vote  501,  but  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
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Opposition  is  quite  correct.  As  far  as  the 
merits  of  the  report  or  the  policy  to  be 
followed  flowing  from  it  the  hon.  members 
will  have. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Imies  (Oxford):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  He  men- 
tioned the  arbitration  board  which  was 
appointed  last  year  and  he  did  say  that  the 
board  was  doing  a  very  good  job  and  it  has 
minimized  a  lot  of  red  tape.  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  the  House  how  many  appeals 
were  made  by  Hydro  from  the  decision  of  the 
arbitration  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Clarkson  says 
one.  I  have  an  idea  there  were  two,  and 
I  will  find  that  out  and  advise  the  hon. 
member.  But  I  do  not  think  that  either  of 
them  have  been  heard.  All  I  recollect  is 
that  the  recommendation  came  through  from 
the  director  of  property  or  administrative 
services— I  cannot  remember  which— recom- 
mending that  appeals  be  taken  in  two  of 
these,  because  the  awards  were  so  at  variance 
to  a  number  of  other  settlements  that  they 
were  about  to  make  that  they  wanted  to  be 
sure  they  were  on  the  right  path. 

That  is  to  say  if  the  amount  the  municipal 
board  were  going  to  award  was,  let  us  say 
in  the  future  for  a  number  of  these  cases, 
X  dollars,  and  the  award  came  down  at  10  X 
dollars.  Hydro  felt  that  it  should  appeal  this 
to  determine  what  should  they  be  giving 
in  the  future,  X  or  10  X  dollars.  There  is  no 
point  giving  everybody  X  and  then  having 
everybody  appeal.  My  recollection  is  there 
were  two,  but  we  will  find  out  and  give  the 
hon.  member  the  names. 

Mr.  Innes:  That  appeal  is  to  the  municipal 
board,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  the  only  one  I  have  any 
recollection  of  is  one  that  has  been  of  some 
concern  to  me.  I  did  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  a  year  ago  and  I  think  he 
did  promise  me  that  the  arbitration  board 
would  sit  on  that  particular  case.  I  was 
very  disappointed  when  the  arbitration  board 
brought  down  a  ruling  and  a  decision  which 
I  think,  in  all  fairness,  the  owner  would  have 
accepted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Was  it  appealed? 

Mr.  Innes:  It  was  appealed  by  Ontario 
Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  hearing  in  the 


event  of  an  easement  going  through  a  prop- 
erty. First  of  all,  the  parties  try  to  settle; 
if  they  cannot  they  have  the  right  to  go  to 
this  informal  hearing.  In  the  event  that 
when  the  hearing  brings  down  its  decision, 
the  chairman  of  that  three-man  board  brings 
down  his  decision,  they  have  a  right  to  go 
to  the  municipal  board.  This  is  a  traditional 
thing  that  the  hon.  member  and  his  party 
has  stood  for,  the  right  of  appeal.  I  have, 
too. 

So  hon.  members  see,  here  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  hon.  member  would 
like  to  see  that  the  award  that  was  given  was 
accepted  by  his  man,  the  Hydro  feels  on  the 
other  hand  that— as  I  recall  the  case  it  in- 
volved cutting  of  wood— and  my  recollection 
is  that  Hydro  felt  that  it  aflFected  literally 
millions  of  dollars  of  easements  in  the  future 
and  that  they  wanted  to  establish  this.  They 
felt  the  board  was  wrong  in  its  decision,  and 
in  that  the  hon.  member  and  I  believe  in 
appeals  I  do  not  see  how— what  if  it  had 
been  the  other  way  around,  which  it  could 
have  been? 

Mr.  Innes:  The  hon.  Minister  has  men- 
tioned that  there  are  three  members  on  this 
board.  I  wanted  to  clarify  that  because 
I  happened  to  be  asked  to  be  at  that  par- 
ticular hearing  and  I  think  Hydro  had  two 
or  three  people  there,  Lands  and  Forests  had 
one  or  two  specialists  there,  along  with  the 
arbitration  board.  While  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  do  go  into  the  farmer's  kitchen 
with  the  arbitration  board  and  try  to  be  fair 
about  it  and  iron  out  the  situation,  this 
looked  a  little  bit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Even  with  all  that 
fellow's  witnesses,  he  still  got  a  good  case, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Innes:  Just  a  moment! 

I  think,  as  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned, 
it  was  fine  to  go  into  the  farmer's  kitchen, 
but  when  Hydro  brings  two  or  three  of  their 
top  evaluators  and  experts  and  they  call  in 
Lands  and  Forests  and  this  poor  farmer  has 
no  support  whatsoever,  it  was  rather  obvious 
the  position  he  was  put  in.  I  would  have 
been  very  happy  had  the  Hydro  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board.  I  want 
to  say  I  think  the  arbitration  board  was  try- 
ing to  be  fair.  They  went  over  the  person's 
property;  they  did  a  very  good  estimate  of 
all  the  various  aspects  of  the  situation,  the 
cutting  of  trees,  how  many  were  cut,  the 
acreage  and  what-have-you,  and  they  came 
up  with  a  decision.  I  know  that  it  was  a 
sum  which  the  farmer  would  have  been 
very  happy  with. 
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But,  as  I  say,  Hydro  came  right  around 
and  appealed  that  decision  and  they  did 
not  send  a  letter  to  the  farmer;  they  deliv- 
ered it  in  person  by  a  man  who  came  all  the 
way  from  Chatham.  What  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mentioned  about  lack  of  red  tape  and 
the  inexpensive  operation  of  the  arbitration 
board  in  that  it  did  not  go  through  the  usual 
courts  of  law,  and  so  on,  is  rather  hard  to 
visualize  when  Hydro  comes  right  back 
around,  brings  all  their  experts  in  and  then 
appeals  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  board.  In  fact, 
I  complimented  the  hon.  Minister  originally 
on  appointing  this  board  and  I  thought  that 
in  all  fairness  they  did  a  very  good  job.  But 
I  was  very  disappointed  with  Hydro's  posi- 
tion in  this  particular  dealing  with  this 
farmer.  I  did  want  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  am  not 
critical  of  his  handling,  in  fact,  I  congratu- 
late him  for  the  personnel  on  this  board,  but 
I  did  feel  in  all  fairness  that  Hydro  just 
went  a  little  too  far  in  appealing  a  decision, 
which  in  all  fairness  was  only  $200  or  $300; 
I  mean  extra  to  what  had  been  previously 
offered  by  Hydro.  The  board  had  oflFered 
that  much  extra  and  Hydro  went  and 
appealed  it.  I  would  say  tiiat  Hydro  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  fight  this  par- 
ticular case,  when  the  farmer  himself  in 
the  long  run  will  be  receiving  only  $200  or 
$300  extra.  In  all  fairness.  Hydro  is  very 
unfair  in  this  particular  aspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  just  answer 
the  hon.  member  for  a  second?  First  of  all, 
the  farmer,  as  I  understand  it,  asked  $1,000. 
He  was  awarded  $534.  I  cannot  recall  what 
Hydro  felt  it  wanted  to  oflFer.  But  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  with  great  respect, 
is  the  operation  of  my  department,  relating 
to  the  arbitration  board.  Even  though 
Hydro  brought  in  all  its  experts,  nevertheless 
the  board  came  up  with  a  decision  that 
the  hon.  member  says  he  felt  was  fair,  or  in 
any  event  that  the  farmer  would  have 
accepted. 

Mr.  Innes:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  that  speaks 
well  for  the  arbitration  board,  that  the  hon. 
member  and  I  were  happy  with  it. 

Mr.  Innes:  That  is  right.  I  agree  with 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  then,  wearing 
another  hat— I  am  distressed  with  myself 
that  my  Hydro  hat  has  found  itself  in  this 
condition.  I  am  one  of  six  members  on  a 
commission  and  to  that  commission  came  the 


director  of  property  and  he  said:  this  award 
is  much  too  high;  it  is  higher  than  anything 
we  have  ever  paid,  higher  than  anything 
we  think  we  should  pay  in  the  future  and  if 
it  is  right  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  had  anticipated  we  would 
be  paying  for  certain  easement,  long  ease- 
ment lines  which  were  then  under  way. 

The  lawyer  to  the  commission  also  re- 
ported that,  in  his  opinion,  this  should  be 
appealed. 

Now  then,  I  am  one  of  six.  At  this  par- 
ticular stage  I  said  to  the  commission:  "My 
own  view  is  that  you  should  likely  leave  this 
alone."  On  the  other  hand,  I  said:  "I  am 
responsible  for  the  arbitration  board's  exis- 
tence and  I,  therefore,  am  in  your  hands. 
There  are  six  of  us  here,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  having  a  five  to  one  vote." 

It  was  quite  apparent  with  the  two  senior 
people  on  the  commission  staff  both  recom- 
mending an  appeal,  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mission had  much  alternative.  The  hon. 
member  nods  his  head  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  he  were  in  my  position,  he  would 
have  felt  the  same  thing.  Might  I  just  ask, 
is  this  Paul  Fleming? 

Mr.  Innes;  That  is  quite  true.  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  to  the  municipal  board 

yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  I  had 
something  to  do  with  getting  this  committee 
appointed.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  if  Hydro  wanted  to  use 
this  as  sort  of  a  guide  for  them,  and  want  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  board,  in  my 
opinion  they  would  have  a  responsibility  to 
provide  legal  counsel  for  the  farmers.  I  can 
see  where  it  is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  Hydro  if  they  have  to  bring 
their  offers  up. 

I  quite  frankly  state  to  the  House  that  I 
think  Hydro  have  always  been  very  much 
too  low  in  their  valuations.  But  if  they  want 
to  use  these  cases  as  a  guide  to  them  for 
the  future,  why  should  not  they,  or  the 
government  or  somebody,  provide  legal 
counsel  to  enable  these  farmers  to  defend 
themselves,  because  none  of  these  property 
owners  are  going  to  carry  tfiis  to  a  hi^er 
court,  they  simply  caimot  do  it?  If  Hydro 
want  to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  let  us  have  them  provide 
some  legal  counsel  for  these  people. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,    has    there    ever   been   a    report 
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published  of  the  investigation  after  the  ex- 
plosion at  Windsor  a  year  ago  last  fall  and 
what  were  the  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  there  was  a 
report.  A  report  was  made  by  the  coroner's 
jury,  as  I  understand  it,  relating  to  the  Wind- 
sor explosion  of  the  Metropolitan  store  on 
October  26,  1960.  Certain  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  coroner's  jury  dealing 
with  the  above  explosion  on  the  procedures 
of  energizing  of  gas  appliances  and  the 
purging  of  pipe  appliances  involved. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  members, 
we  have  passed  certain  regulations  relating 
to  this.  There  were  certain  convictions  fol- 
lowing that  and  I  think  it  was  quite  clear, 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt  at  all 
as  I  recall,  that  if  the  regulations  had  been 
followed  the  accident  would  never  have 
taken  place.  However,  we  have  changed  our 
regulations.  We  are  now,  as  hon.  members 
know,  in  addition  carrying  on  training 
courses  and  people  have  to  be  certified 
and  so  forth  and  I  am  quite  confident  that 
this  is  going  to  meet  the  problem.  This  is 
contained  in  section  40  of  our  regulations 
that  were  put  out  in  1961,  specifically  deal- 
ing with  this. 

It  also  was  suggested  by  the  jury  that  an 
inspector  with  authority  be  present  when 
any  new  installation  was  being  energized; 
when  any  equipment  is  being  activated  in 
other  than  one-or  two-family  dwelling  struc- 
tures, the  purging  and  energizing  shall  be 
done  by  a  licensed  gas  fitter— this  is  now 
the  regulation  arising  out  of  this  matter. 
This  requirement  and  the  procedures  con- 
cerned with  the  licensing  of  gas  fitters  in 
the  province,  I  have  already  spoken  about 
this  afternoon. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  jury 
are  not  really  related  to  my  department; 
they  are  related  to  other  departments.  But 
those  two  are  and  they  have  both  been  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  there 
was  some  adjustment  made  by  die  people 
east  of  London  in  that  area  that  Union  Gas 
has  been  servicing.  I  believe  it  was  called 
the  old  Dominion  area,  but  representation 
was  made  by  several  municipalities  —  St. 
Thomas,  Simcoe,  Woodstock  and  others- 
and  they  eventually  did  adjust  the  rates  in 
that  particular  area.  Could  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  me  if  there  is  any  more  adjust- 
ment  contemplated  in  that  particular  area? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  the  hon.  member  is  this:  my 
recollection  was  that  the  opening  statement 
of  the  Union  Gas  Company  to  the  present 
hearing,  which  is  now  under  way,  was  that 
this  old  area— which  was  of  a  company 
which  they  bought  and  as  is  known  had  a 
different  density  and  they  had  argued  there- 
fore the  rates  should  be  different— was  that 
they  were  going  to  unify  this  rate  and  make 
it  constant  across  their  whole  area.  This 
they  have  done,  as  I  understand  it,  have 
they  not?  The  general  rate  apphcable  for 
all  of  the  specific  municipalities  is  now  be- 
fore the  energy  board  and  the  report  will 
be  coming  out,  I  anticipate,  this  summer. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's remarks.  It  seems  too  bad  that  these 
municipalities  have  to  fight  so  long  with 
the  energy  board,  employing  top  lawyers  in 
that  particular  area;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  incentive  of  a  few  very  industrious 
people  who  very  much  concerned  about 
this,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  board 
would  have  taken  any  initiative  whatsoever. 
I  am  very  pleased  at  the  work  of  the 
interim  gas  committee  of  our  particular  area 
in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board; 
and  any  adjustment  has  certainly  been  due 
to  the  efforts  of  that  interim  gas  committee 
in  that  particular  area.  It  certainly  was  not 
by  the   energy  board  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  want  to  draw  to 
the  hon.  member's  attention  that  it  was 
never  before  the  energy  board;  the  energy 
board  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Innes:  The  fuel  board,  pardon  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Or  the  fuel  board. 
This  was  a  matter  relating  to  a  contract 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  old 
Dominion  Company  and  these  various 
municipalities.  And  at  one  time  —  let  me 
put  it  this  way:  the  Union  Gas  Company 
operated  in  one  area  and  it  had  a  uniform 
rate.  Beside  it  was  another  area  operated 
over  by  the  Dominion  Company;  it  had  a 
different  rate  and  neither  of  them  had  any 
right  to  complain  about  the  rates  in  differ- 
ent areas  because  they  were  two  different 
companies. 

Mr.  Innes:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  the  one  company 
bought  both  areas  and  instantly  everybody 
wants  a  uniform  rate.  Well,  the  rate  has 
something  to  do  with  density  and  costs—   . 

Mr.  Innes:  I  agree. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —and  this  was  a 
negotiable  matter  between  the  municipalities 
and  Union  Gas.  There  was  a  contract  between 
them.  The  energy  board  had  no  right  in  law 
whatsoever  to  interfere  in  this;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  energy  board,  except  this:  the 
energy  returns  officer,  the  ERO  of  the  energy 
board,  had  the  opinion  that  it  was  time  for 
an  energy  board  hearing  of  the  whole  rate 
of  Union  Gas.  He  therefore  recommended 
to  the  chairman  that  such  be  called  and,  as  I 
recall,  and  this  may  not  be  exactly  how  it 
took  place,  the  chairman  asked  them  to  come 
before  the  board. 

Incidentally,  I  have  legislation  in  the  House 
now,  relating  to  that.  But  specifically,  when 
Union  Gas  came  before  the  board  they  just 
offered  this— to  equalize  the  rate  across  the 
area— this  was  something  they  offered.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  board  would  have  done 
if  they  had  actually,  in  law,  been  what  we 
call  "seized  with  the  issue,"  but  it  was  not 
an  issue  between  these  gentlemen  and  the 
board  at  all.  And  I,  for  my  part,  also  admire, 
as  the  hon.  member  has,  their  determination 
in  their  running  discussions  with  the  Union 
Gas  Company;  but  let  us  lower  the  hammer 
or  axe  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  they  told  me,  I  did  have 
reports,  that  they  did  not  get  the  co-operation 
that  they  had  expected  and  they  said  that 
they  were  determined  and  would  stick  to 
their  guns  and  I  am  very  glad  that  they  did. 
Whether  it  was  through  the  board  or  whether 
it  was  the  co-operation  with  the  gas  com- 
pany— 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:    I   think   if   the   hon. 
members  asks  them  he- 
Mr.   Innes:    Had    they    given   up,    as    they 
had  almost  resorted  to  at  one  time,  I  know 
that   they   would    not   have    been    equalized 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  when  it  was  that  they  decided  they 
would  not  stay  with  the  attitude  of  having 
given  up?  They  came  down  to  see  me  and 
we  all  ate  a  chocolate  bar  together  and  they 
went  back  fully  resuscitated. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a  question 
under  vote  46  or  47,  in  that  area?  There 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Union  Gas  and  the  Panhandle  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
gas  from  the  United  States  under  the  Detroit 


River— and,  I  understand,  miming  a  pipe  line 
from  Windsor  into  the  Dawn  Valley  fields 
up  at  Sarnia— and  there  they  would  store  it 
in  the  off-peak  times.  As  they  wanted  it 
again,  or  needed  it,  they  would  pump  it 
back  through  a  pipe  into  the  area  of  Windsor 
and  mix  natural  gas  with  about  half  of  the 
propane  gas.  These  tanks— I  do  not  know 
how  many  thousands  of  gallons  they  would 
hold,  but  there  are  many,  many  of  them— 
are  all  above  ground  and  the  people  in  that 
area  have  often  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen if  there  was  an  explosion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  would 
not  need  to  wonder. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  know,  but  that  is  a 
bad  answer.  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  explain  if  there  is  any  absolute 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  department,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  operating 
the  plants,  that  they  have  taken  every  care 
in  order  that  there  might  not  be  an  explosion; 
because  if  there  ever  was  it  would  probably 
blow  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  rest  of  us 
out  of  here.  Is  there  anything  on  that  at  all? 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  have  any  information 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  hon.  member  has 
got  the  right  idea  of  who  will  be  blown 
where. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  that  is  all  right.  If  it 
explodes  we  will  all  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Second,  we  do  inspect 
these.  They  come  under  our  department. 
Third,  since  he  has  raised  this  matter  and 
they  are  interested  in  it,  I  will  send  the  hon. 
member  a  memorandum  saying  when  the 
last  inspection  took  place,  who  inspected  it 
and  what  their  report  was. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  all  right.  That  is 
fine.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  more  question. 
I  was  just  wondering  if  they  ought  to  put 
these  plants  underground.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  them  being  over  ground  or  above 
ground.  For  instance,  anybody  storing  oil 
now  is  compelled  to  put  the  tank  under- 
ground. Certainly  gas  can  explode,  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  put  these  tanks  underground  in  place  of 
having  them  over  ground. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  he 
may  be  correct  when  he  says  that  people  who 
are  building  oil  tanks  are  now  required  to 
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put  them  underground  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  that.  This  is  not  required  by  us. 
It  may  be  a  municipal  decision  from  place  to 
place. 

I  am  glad  the  hon.  member  mentioned  this. 
I  would  be  happy  to  look  into  it.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  matter  of  expense.  I  also  presume 
it  may  be  either  of  these  are  a  very  safe 
thing.  In  any  event  I  will  get  a  report  for 
the  hon.  member.    I  am  interested  in  it  too. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  Oshawa  just  a  month  or  two  ago 
there  was  an  explosion,  one  of  the  gas  mains 
blew  up.  The  reason  given  for  it  was  that 
the  main  was  disturbed  by  upheaval  due  to 
frost.  I  think  there  was  a  notification  in  the 
paper  the  other  week  by  Consumers'  Gas 
asking  persons  if  they  detected  any  odour 
coming  from  the  mains  that  the  gas  company 
be  notified. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Minister  that 
these  mains  are  in  the  ground  deep  enough  so 
that  if  the  frost  goes  down  deep  during  the 
winter  they  would  not  be  disturbed  or  cause 
leakages?  What  provisions  are  made  in  respect 
of  that?   Are  they  inspected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  they  are  inspected. 
We  have  what  is  called  a  transmission  code— 
a  pipeline  code.  I  have  no  record  of  this 
accident  in  Oshawa.   When  was  it? 

Mr.  Thomas:  About  a  month  ago.  I  Vidll  get 
the  hon.  Minister  particulars  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  must  have  done  a 
report  on  it.  I  will  get  the  copy  of  the  report 
for  the  hon.  member,  but  I  would  say  in  a 
general  way  we  have  a  code  and  we  have  a 
large  inspection  staflF  and,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks,  all  of  these  joints  and  so 
forth  have  to  be  inspected.  We  have  a 
tremendous  educational  cost  in  licensing 
arrangements  to  license  all  these  people. 

Once  in  a  while  these  things  do  happen 
and  I  want  to  say  to  this  House  quite  honestly, 
and  I  have  said  it  before,  there  will  be  acci- 
dents in  the  future;  this  is  the  nature  of  an 
accident,  unfortunately.  Where  they  are  the 
result  of  bad  inspection,  this  is  unforgivable. 
Where  they  are  misjudgment  on  somebody's 
part  or  the  failure  to  follow  some  of  the 
regulations,  then  this  also  may  be  inexcusable, 
but  at  least  from  a  government  administration 
point  it  is  excusable. 

Apparently  I  do  have  a  report.  It  was  on 
Dieppe  Avenue  on  February  5.  Extensive 
damage  to  a  house  under  construction  located 
near  a  pressure  reducing  station.  A  leak 
had  developed  in  a  flexible  connector,  with 


the  gas  seeping  into  the  basement  of  the 
house  thence  ignited  by  an  oil  burner. 

Consumers'  Gas  Company  made  extensive 
investigations  of  all  their  stations  to  prevent 
possible  recurrence  of  such  an  accident, 
and  of  course  this  is  not  only  their  desire 
but  it  is  also  ours.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
come  in  here  every  year  and  say  that  there 
have  been  no  accidents  whatsoever.  I  take 
no  pride  in  them  nor  does  anyone  else.  But  I 
think  really  that  our  record  in  this  province— 
when  one  thinks  we  have  over  500,000  users 
and  the  number  of  miles  that  we  have  to 
carry  it  and  the  lack  of  experience  that  we 
have— is  good.  This  is  what  makes  people  sort 
of  carefree  in  relation  to  these  things  and 
more  courageous  than  they  should  be.  Out 
west  where  they  have  had  experience,  as  for 
instance  my  hon.  colleague's  area  of  Dunnville 
and  so  forth,  where  people  have  had  experi- 
ence with  natural  gas  for  a  great  many  years, 
they  are  much  more  understanding  of  it. 
They  know  its  limitations  and  they  are  much 
more  careful. 

I  am  aware  of  this  problem  and  I  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  I  welcome  any  obser- 
vations that  may  emanate  from  the  committee 
or  from  members  of  the  House,  but  I  really 
think  that  we  have  a  pretty  good  system  now 
and  I  cannot  say  from  the  fact  there  is  an 
accident  from  time  to  time  that  it  disproves 
the  merit  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  when  these  gas  mains  are  installed 
they  are  welded  together  and  of  course  they 
are  inspected  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
thorough  inspection  is  made  of  the  joints. 
But  through  the  frost  action  sometimes  they 
crack.  Now  theUj,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gas 
mains  go  down  any  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  and  yet  the  water  main  going  into  the 
house  and  the  sewage  drainage  in  down  some- 
times six  feet  and  more.  Why  should  there 
be  that  difference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
look  into  this.  Mr.  Carson  has  handed  me  a 
note  which  says  the  accident  took  place  after 
abnormally  wet  soil  had  frozen,  placing  high 
stress  on  the  pipe  structure  within  the  frozen 
area.  This  condition  resulted  from  the  addi- 
tion of  fill  on  the  adjacent  lot  which  reversed 
the  normal  drainage  flow,  with  the  result  that 
water  run-off  and  soil  accumulation  was 
directed  toward  the  regulator  station.  This 
condition  was  not  present  at  the  time  of 
construction  of  the  regulator  station. 

I  would  assume  that  if  conditions  were 
normal,  this  situation  would  not  have  taken 
place.    However  the  hon.  member's  point  isi 
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are  the  pipes  down  far  enough?  I  will  find 
out  and  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  and  then 
we  will  both  know. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  in  regard  to  inspections  of  instal- 
lations of  gas  appliances.  I  think  I  asked 
this  same  question  last  year  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. When  the  small  dealer  installs  gas 
appliances,  the  installations  are  inspected  by 
a  gas  company's  inspectors.  This  is  resented 
by  the  small  dealers  in  that  part  of  Ontario. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  indicated  to  me 
they  could  send  for  a  government  inspector, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  hardship  to  get  a  govern- 
ment inspector  to  do  this,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly.  Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  could 
enlighten  me  if  there  are  more  government 
inspectors  appointed  than  he  has  had  or 
why  are  these  small  dealers  resenting  this  so 
much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member,  when  he  says  small  dealers,  who 
is  he  talking  about?  Does  he  mean  the 
producers? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Hardware  stores. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh.  I  see.  Now, 
then,  what  was  this  question  again,  because 
I  was  thinking  he  was  talking  about  producers 
of  gas? 

Mr.  Spence:  These  small  hardvirare  people 

who  install  gas  appliances,  gas  stoves.  Of 
course  the  gas  companies  install  them  too  in 
the  same  places  in  southwestern  Ontario. 
Then  the  inspectors,  who  are  employed  by 
the  gas  company,  inspect  the  installations 
made  by  the  small  dealers,  and  as  the  small 
dealers  indicate  to  me,  it  seems  that  they 
make  it  unpleasant  for  them  or  they  do  not 
pass  the  installations.  They  do  not  pass  their 
work;  it  is  like  their  opposition  inspecting 
their  installations.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  clears  it  up, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   All  I  can  say  is  if 

the  hon.  member  will  send  me  a  note  and  tell 
me  who  these  people  are  who  have  com- 
plained I  will  look  into  it  and  if  there  is 
any  justification  for  the  complaint,  and  there 
may  very  well  be,  an  adjustment  will  be 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  certain  codes. 

These  are  codes  that  we  have  published  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  tliey  have  been  copied  in 
most  of  the  other  provinces  in  Canada.  These 
codes,  we  feel,  are  the  minimum  requirements 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  in  this  province 


and  I  presume  that  if  the  work  has  not  been 
passed,  it  has  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
required  in  the  code.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  people  who  died  in  Windsor  died  because 
the  work  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  code. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  hon. 
member  is  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 
inspectors;  we  made  about  32,000  inspections 
last  year  and  I  think  the  accident  record 
speaks  for  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
does  not  mean  that  people  have  any  right 
to  be  arbitrary  or  cause  difiBculties  to  the 
industry.  If  the  hon.  member  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  any  of  the  names  or 
instances  I  will  have  them  looked  into  by  our 
chief  inspector. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  that  remark,  but  the  inspectors 
of  the  opposition  are  inspecting  the  instal- 
lations of  their  gas  appliances.  They  think 
that  it  should  be  government  inspectors 
inspecting  their  installation  of  these  gas 
appliances,  not  the  compettors. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
is  true.  I  think  that  one  of  the  real  problems 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  hydros,  local  hydros  at 
least,  in  every  area  are  selhng  appliances, 
stoves,  ice  boxes,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They 
are  in  absolute  competition  with  the  local  mer- 
chant in  the  area  and  there  has  always  been 
an  ill-feeling  present  between  local  business 
people,  who  after  all  are  having  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet,  and  the  local  office  of 
Hydro. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  takes  the 
stand  that  Hydro  is  totally  owned  by  the 
various  places  in  the  province.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  That  is  one  point.  The 
other  point  is  that  if  Hydro  installs  any 
appliance  they  should  not  be  allowed  to— I 
do  not  mean  the  Hydro  at  all,  I  mean  the 
Union  Gas,  or  any  other  company— if  they 
install  any  appliance  I  understand  that  they 
themselves  inspect  it.  I  think  the  point  is 
that,  regardless  of  who  installs  the  appli- 
ance, this  installation  and  the  appliance 
ought  to  be  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  the 
goverimient.    Is  that  reasoanble? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  pose  the  problems  that  are  involved.  This 
might  take  300  or  more  inspectors.  If  be- 
fore this  thing  could  be  turned  on,  it  had 
to  be  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  ours,  the 
amount  of  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the 
public  would  be  immense.  This  would  mean 
that  no  appliance  could  be  attached.  Let 
us   say   a   fellow,   whose   equipment   breaks 
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down    in    the    middle    of    the    night,    cannot 
get   any   new   equipment  in   there.    Nothing 
could  be  attached  until  an  inspector  comes 
from  wherever  it  may  be.    Quite  apart  from 
the   millions   of   dollars   that  this   would   in- 
volve the  government  in,  it  would  have  two 
other  effects.    In  due  course,  we  would   go 
back  to  the   system  we  have,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  public  would  accept  having  to 
wait  the  length  of  time   that  would  be  in- 
volved.    And   more    important    than   that,    it 
would  take  all  of  the  responsibility  off  the 
distributor    on    whose    shoulders    we    have 
placed  the   fundamental   burden— we   in   this 
House,   under   The    Energy   Act,    by   section 
7.    Now  let  me  read  it.    Section  7  says: 
No    person    shall    install,    or    have    in- 
stalled, an  appliance  that  is  to  be  supplied 
with    gas    by    a    distributor    without    first 
giving    notice    to    the    distributor    of    the 
address    of    the    premises    at    which    the 
installation   is   to   be   made    and   the   type 
of  application  which  is  to  be  installed. 

(8)  Where  the  supply  of  gas  to  a  meter 
is  turned  on,  no  person  shall  use  an 
appliance  connected  thereto  until  the  dis- 
tributor that  supplies  gas  to  the  meter 
has   inspected   all   such   appliances. 

There  are  only  two  ways  this  can  be 
done— either  done  by  the  distributor  and 
spot-checked  by  us,  or  done  by  us.  And 
we  are  doing  it  in  the  first  way,  the  dis- 
tributor having  the  responsibility.  We  are 
licensing  him  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
trained  and  familiar  with  the  law,  and  then 
we  are  spot-checking;  but  if  they  were  to 
go  into  the  process  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber refers,  I  have  no  idea  how  many 
people,  though  we  have  estimated  between 
300  and  500  gas  inspectors,  we  would  have 
to  have.  This  is  a  very  large  thing  and  it 
could  cause  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
pulbic. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  that  is  the  one  point 
I  want  to  bring  up.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
has  no  idea  how  many  people  it  would  take, 
it  is  pretty  near  time  he  found  out.    Is  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  this— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  just  a  minute.  In  the 
explosion  in  Windsor,  some  10  or  12  people 
were  actually  killed  on  the  spot.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  accident  occurred,  down 
came  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  in  an  aeroplane,  helmet  and 
all;  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
followed  him  up.  Everybody  felt  so  sorry 
about  this  thing  occurring,  but  in  the  in- 
terim people  have  been  killed.    If  there  had 


been  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  installa- 
tion there,  by  a  properly  authorized  person, 
maybe  the  explosion  in  Windsor  would  not 
have  occurred.  I  think  that  this  is  just  one 
more  instance  of  locking  the  barn  door  after 
the   horse   has   gone. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  ascertain  how  many  inspec- 
tors it  would  take;  how  much  money  it 
would  cost;  because  if  he  only  saves  10  lives 
a  year,  whatever  the  expense  is,  it  is  worth 
it— even  though  we  had  to  charge  a  portion 
of  the  expense,  or  even  all  of  it,  back  to 
the  people  who  are  installing  these  things. 
I  think  it  is  worthwhile.  We  have  had,  I 
think,  in  Windsor,  in  the  last  five  years,  at 
least  three  explosions  of  this  type;  and 
others   of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Let  it  go. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  we  have  had  those. 
We  had  one  there  in  1959  that  was  a  real 
explosion;  and  we  will  have  one  again 
soon,  and  it  will  blow  the  other  one  up. 
In  the  interim,  I  was  wondering  if  we  might 
ask  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  find  out 
for  us  what  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is,  and  if  there  is  not  some  way  of  working 
out  a  scheme  or  formula  by  which  all  these 
installations  might  be  inspected  by  a  prop- 
erly authorized  person  or  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  it  would  be 
about  $2  million,  plus  300  inspectors,  and 
we  still  would  not  get  over  the  problem  of 
the  delays  involved.  One  man  can  only 
make  a  certain  number  of  inspections  in  a 
given  amount  of  time,  depending  on  how 
much  travelling  there  was  to  be  done.  How- 
ever, I  am  very  happy  to  look  into  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  Are  we  just  going  to  sit  back  idly 
and  wait  for  one  more  explosion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  that  the 
record  that  we  have  had  in  relation  to  our 
inspection  is  pretty  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  hon.  member  would  like  me  to 
look  into  this,  I  am  more  than  happy  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  Reaume:   Mark  it  down  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  marked  it 
down. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  the  small  dealers'  sales 
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are  going  down  considerably,  and  they  are 
blaming  this  inspection  by  their  opposition  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  their  sales  are  going 
down.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  would  be 
well  advised  to  look  into  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  only  alternative 
is  the  one  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume).  I  undertook 
to  look  into  it,   and   I  will. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  there  is  another  factor  in  this  pic- 
ture? As  I  understand  it,  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  is  arguing  that  all  the 
inspection  should  be  done  by  government  in- 
spectors, whereas  the  government's  approach 
is  that  the  man  who  is  installing  the  appliance 
has  the  initial  obligation,  and  beyond  that 
there  is  just  a  spot-check.  But  there  is 
another  factor  in  this  picture,  and  it  is  one 
that  we  thrashed  through  at  considerable 
length  when  we  were  bringing  in  the  bills 
establishing  this  department.  That  is  what 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  placing 
of  Hydro  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position, 
when  they  have  to  inspect  not  only  their  own 
installations,  but  their  competitors'.  Frankly, 
I  am  faced  with  some  difficulty  here,  because 
I  have  a  lot  of  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  with  regard  to  Hydro  inspec- 
tion. Perhaps  if  I  follow  the  ground  rules 
which  he  has  laid  down  I  should  leave  them 
until  he  gets  his  Hydro  people  with  him 
there.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  point 
—that  he  places  Hydro  in  an  invidious  posi- 
tion when  they  are  going  to  be  inspecting 
not  only  their  own  installations  but  their 
competitors',  and  certainly  the  competitors 
feel  this. 

We  discussed  this  when  the  department 
was  set  up,  and  we  considered  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  not  switch  the  people 
who  were  doing  inspection  in  Hydro  over 
as  part  of  the  new  energy  department,  and 
have  one  agency  to  do  inspections  for  all 
requirements  across  the  province.  As  I  recall, 
the  hon.  Minister's  argument  was  that  he 
did  not  think  that  this  would  really  achieve 
very  much;  and  since  it  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  Hydro  set-up  it  was  going  to 
be  too  difficult  a  transition.  I  was  not  com- 
pletely persuaded  then,  and  I  am  not  now, 
and  in  light  of  these  renewed  protests  I 
would  like  him  to  speak  to  this  aspect,  not 
the  one  he  was  arguing  over  with  the  hon. 
member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  do  that  when 
the  estimates  come  up  under  the  Hydro? 

Vote  503  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  that  complete 
the  items,  501,  502  and  503? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

On  vote  S: 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  we  come  to  the 
capital  disbursement  relating  to  bonus  for 
rural  primary  and  secondary  lines.  On  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  about  Hydro,  just  for  a 
moment  or  two,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  fol- 
lowed then  by  some  comments  of  the  hon. 
members  opposite. 

First,  I  would  say  that  because  of  the  size 
of  the  operation  of  Ontario  Hydro  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  me  to  cover  in  any  detail 
very  much  of  the  operations  of  this  organiza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  to  the 
hon.  members  before,  and  I  would  say  to 
them  again,  that  I  am  very  happy  at  any  time 
to  provide  any  information  for  them.  All  they 
need  to  do  is  ask  for  it  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  get  it. 

An  annual  report  was  made  available  to  all 
of  the  hon.  members  last  summer  and  I 
anticipate  that  may  have  provided  some  of 
the  information  that  the  hon.  members  may 
have  wished  to  have;  but  if  it  does  not,  I 
will  be  happy  to  receive  their  questions. 

I  would  like  to  make,  however,  some 
observations,  that  will  take  me  perhaps  just 
five  or  10  minutes,  in  relation  to. Hydro,  as 
a  bit  of  a  background  for  the  discussion 
which  may  ensue  in  relation  to  this  item. 

First  of  all,  Ontario  Hydro  is  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  energy.  It  has  2 
million  customers,  1.4  million  of  whom  are 
municipal  customers,  that  is  residents  of  muni- 
cipalities. It  supplies  hydro  to  some  354  muni- 
cipalities, 139,000  farms,  350,000  other  rural 
customers,  211  industries  directly  and  some 
28  towns  and  villages. 

It  has  $3  billion  worth  of  assets,  including 
some  $500  million  that  the  municipahties  have 
invested  in  their  own  systems  and  some  $400 
million  of  debt  free  assets  of  the  Hydro 
which  the  municipalities  have  paid  ofiF. 

Ontario  Hydro  supplies  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  electrical  needs  of  the  pro- 
ince.  It  provides  electricity  to  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  farms.  It  operates  over  a 
250,000  square  mile  network  and  it  is  the 
largest  electrical  utility  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  are  65  hydro-electric  sites— plants— 
and  there  are  three  thermal  plants.  We  have 
some  18,000  miles  of  high  voltage  lines  and 
some  48,000  miles  of  rural  lines,  enough 
between  them  to  go  around  the  world  three 
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times,  not  including  the  dozens  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  line  which  are  owned  directly  by 
separate  municipalities. 

Hydro  operates  in  three  areas,  the  south, 
the  northeast  and  the  northwest.  There  are 
three  grids  in  these  three  areas.  A  grid  is 
really  like  a  cobweb,  crossing  and  recrossing 
an  area  in  which  electricity  is  manufactured 
and  distributed  and  sold  in  each  of  the  three 
areas. 

The  area  up  in  the  northwest,  up  in  the  far 
left  hand  comer  of  the  province,  is  not 
physically  tied  into  the  other  two  areas  in  the 
province,  that  is  the  northeast  and  the  area 
in  the  soutli,  whereas  the  areas  in  the  north- 
east and  the  south  are  connected  physically 
between  one  another.  However,  each  one  of 
these  three  areas,  the  northwest,  the  north- 
east and  the  south,  are  connected  with  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  northwest,  for  example,  is  connected 
with  Manitoba  for  the  purposes  of  selling 
power,  buying  power  and  in  emergency.  The 
northeast,  over  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
province  at  the  bottom,  are  connected  with, 
for  example,  Quebec,  New  York  and  Michigan 
for  the  purposes  of  buying  power,  selling 
power  and  assisting  one  another  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Recently,  for  example,  because  of  their  very 
heavy  ice  jams  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  the  upper 
Niagara  River,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Hearn 
plant  here  in  Toronto  to  operate  at  almost 
100  per  cent  efficiency  for  four  or  five  days 
to  supply  large  quantities,  immense  quantities, 
of  power  for  the  state  of  New  York.  This 
was  an  emergency  which  developed  because 
the  ice  in  the  water  could  not  be  taken  into 
the  new  Lewiston  plant. 

In  relation  to  demand:  when  Hydro  started 
in  1910  it  was  supplying  about  4,000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity,  about  6,000  horsepower. 
Today,  some  50  years  later,  it  is  supplying 
about  six  million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
During  this  period  there  has  been  about  a 
6.5  per  cent  increase  each  year  over  the  year 
before. 

As  far  as  our  resources  are  concerned,  in 
this  last  year  we  installed  about  606,000  new 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  These  were  one 
generator  at  Hearn,  a  200,000  kilowatt 
generator;  one  300,000  kilowatt  generator  at 
Lakeview,  the  first  of  six  and  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  There  are  several  that 
are  on  order  now  in  the  United  States  to  be 
supplied  by  Parsons  of  England  in  the  area 
of  500,000  kilowatts.  I  would  think  that 
perhaps  our  next  generating  station,  to  be 
built  after  this  one  in  the  southern  part  of 


Ontario,  will  likely  have  400,000  or  500,000 
kilowatt  generators. 

There  were  two  40,000  kilowatt  generators 
installed  at  Red  Rock  in  the  northeast  and 
one  43,000  kilowatt  generator  installed  on  the 
Abitibi  River  at  Otter  Rapids.  Our  peak 
capacity,  that  is  the  total  amount  that  our 
system  is  able  to  supply  if  the  demand  was 
there,  is  6,733,000,  of  which  620,000  is 
purchased  and  the  balance  is  generated  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  This  gives  us  a 
reserve  over  the  whole  of  the  province  of  13 
per  cent,  which  is  considered  to  be  just 
about  correct. 

In  1962  there  is  going  to  be  a  need  to 
add  400,000  more  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
They  are  going  to  be  added  in  three  places. 

The  first  is  at  NPD-2.  This  is  the  first 
nuclear  generating  station  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  which  is  not  only  going  to  strike  a 
great  blow,  to  our  minds,  for  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  but  is  also,  I  think,  going  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  concept  in  pattern 
of  the  manufacturing  of  electricity  from 
uranium. 

This  will  come  into  operation  at  Rolphton. 
It  is  a  20,000  kilowatt  generating  station.  It 
is  small  as  our  generating  stations  go,  but 
it  is  unique,  a  pilot  plant  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  second  will  be  coming  into  operation, 
as  I  said,  in  1964,  and  I  will  refer  to  that  in 
a  moment.  So  20,000  of  the  40,000  will 
come  from  NPD-2.  One  unit  of  300,000  will 
be  added  to  Lakeview,  which  is  some  15 
miles  outside  of  Toronto,  which  will  ultimately 
have  six  300,000  kilowatt  units.  The  Thunder 
Bay  plant  of  one  100,000  kilowatts  will  come 
into  operation  this  year  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes.  By  1972,  which  is  about  ten  years 
hence,  the  amount  of  power  which  we  con- 
sume and  will  manufacture  will  be  about 
double  what  it  is  today  and  we  expect  by 
1980  whatever  we  have  in  1970  will  have 
doubled  again. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  Hydro  over 
50-some  years.  I  mentioned  earlier  today  that 
by  1980  we  will  require  some  21  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity,  we  anticipate.  We 
think  that  a  third  of  this  will  come  from  coal, 
a  third  of  it  from  Hydro  and  a  third  of  it 
from  nuclear  energy,  in  rough  proportion. 

I  mentioned  also  this  afternoon  that  of  this 
seven  million  by  1980  we  expect  about  one 
million— we  hope— to  be  ready  by  1970.  We 
will  be  carrying  the  power  from  Otter  Rapids 
by  high  tension  lines  down  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  at  about  230  volts,  but 
this  line  is  being  built  so  it  can  be  stepped  up 
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to  some  460,000  volts.  This  is  a  400-mile 
line  and  it  is  one  of  the  longest  and  highest 
voltage  lines  in  the  world,  other  than  the 
experiments  the  Russians  have  been  carrying 
on  of  equal  consequence  to  those  of  our  own. 

In  terms  of  nuclear  energy:  as  I  have 
indicated,  there  are  two  extensions  of  this. 
The  first  is  in  relation  to  NPD-2  and  the 
second  is  a  20,000  kilowatt  generator  station. 
The  second  is  CANDU,  standing  for  Canadian 
Deuterium  which  means  the  Canadian  plant 
operated  by  heavy  water,  which  is  what 
deuterium  means.  This  plant  is  on  Lake 
Huron.  It  will  have  two  generators,  or  two 
reactors,  before  it  is  finished.  They  will  both 
be  200,000  kilowatts.  The  shell  of  the  first 
one  has  been  built  now,  it  is  uncrated,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  come  into  operation  in 
1964-1965.  This  will  produce  power  between 
six  and  seven  mills.  It  is  hopeful  that  the 
second  reactor  will  bring  the  price  down  be- 
tween five  and  six  mills.  The  hope  ultimately 
is  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  power  by 
nuclear  energy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  five 
to  six  mills. 

This  has  been  a  very  attractive  place  for 
the  tourists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year 
40,000  people  visited  it,  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  natural  interest. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  mention  and  this  is  quite  apart  from  the 
building  programme  which  we  have  for  the 
coming  year,  which  will  amount  to  about 
$113  million  in  capital  projects.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  electrical  industry 
is  going  to  be  the  combination  of  pump 
storage  and  reactors.  This  means  that  when 
one  builds  a  reactor  or  a  nuclear  generating 
station  they  are  so  expensive,  and  the  cost 
of  operating  them  is  sufficiently  high,  that 
they  have  to  be  operated  full-out,  24  hours  a 
day,  to  get  really  efficient  use  out  of  them; 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  technical 
problems  when  they  are  stopped  and  started. 

When  they  are  stopped  for  any  one  of 
various  reasons,  they  may  have  to  be  damped 
down  for  some  days  before  they  can  be  in 
operation  again.  They  can  actually  be 
operated  again  fairly  soon,  depending  on  why 
they  were  stopped,  but  the  cost  and  the  loss 
of  the  neutrons  are  so  high  that  this  is 
very  expensive. 

But  vdth  reactors  which  will  operate  on 
a  full-out  basis  of  likely  24  hours  a  day  there 
is  not  a  great  demand  for  electricity  at  night, 
so  what  will  be  done  is  that  the  reactor  will 
operate  and  will  pump  water  uphill  some  800 
feet  into  a  large  lake  or  a  number  of  lakes 
around  this  province— one  of  them,  and  many 
of  them  perhaps  will  be  on  Lake  Huron— 


where  the  water  will  be  stored  in  immense 
lakes  behind  dykes  and  held.  Then,  later  on 
in  the  day,  when  there  is  a  need  for  more 
power,  the  dam  will  be  opened  and  the  water 
will  come  back  down  through  the  800-foot 
tunnel  and  drop  through  generators  and  create 
electricity  as  it  comes  down.  On  the  Georgian 
Bay  area,  where  we  have  acquired  land  now, 
we  have  the  prospect  of  creation  about  a 
million  kilowatts  of  peak  electricity,  which  is 
the  most  expensive  Idnd  of  electricity  which 
can  be  produced.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  future  of  electricity,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  electricity  can  be  stored,  by  storing 
water  itself. 

I  would  say  this  is  just  a  brief  indication 
to  the  House  of  some  of  the  background  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  the  number  of  our  customers, 
the  miles  of  our  fines,  our  general  operations 
for  the  year.  The  item  which  is  actually 
before  the  House  at  the  moment  is  for  a 
vote  of  $700,000  for  rural,  primary  and 
secondary  lines.  These  are  to  be  built  in 
northern  Ontario  and  this  is  the  province's 
contribution  towards  the  extension  of  these 
rural  lines  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  would  say  that  the  reason  I  am  not 
speaking  at  any  greater  length  on  this  is 
because,  following  in  the  budget  debate  will 
be  the  vice-chairman,  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Davis),  who  will  speak  more 
specifically  on  some  of  the  details  of  the 
operations  of  Ontario  Hydro,  as  well  as  the 
fact  tliat  Ontario  Hydro  has  been  before  the 
energy  committee  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  discuss  various  aspects  of  its  operation. 
I  undertook  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer )  yesterday,  or 
on  some  other  occasion,  that  this  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  him  and  others  in  the 
House  to  range  over  the  problems  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  aspects  which  were  con- 
cerning them  relating  to  rates  and  whatever 
other  problems  there  were. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said  that  this  vdll  be  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  discuss,  in  what  I  am  confident 
will  be  an  unhampered  way,  the  problems  in 
the  future  relationship  between  tliis  Legis- 
lature and  Hydro,  and  Hydro  rates  generally. 

And  if  I  may  begin  where  the  vote  would 
suggest  we  begin,  I  would  make  my  first 
point  which  is  simply  this:  the  vote  itself, 
under  these  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources,  is  a  statutory  vote  for 
$700,000,  a  sum  which  has  traditionally  been 
paid  out  of  the  resources  and  tlie  revenue 
of  this  province,  to  subsidize  the  development 
of  rural  Hydro  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  vote  at  once 
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demonstrates  two  tilings.  Firstly,  it  demon- 
strates the  weakness  of  those  who  would  say 
that  Hydro  must  be  sold  at  cost,  and  it  is  a 
fimdamental  dogma  of  the  concept  of  Hydro 
in  Ontario  that  always  it  must  be  sold  at  cost. 
Obviously,  in  conjunction  with  rural  Hydro, 
that  has  not  been  the  case;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  House  over  a  period  of  years 
has  voted  upwards  of  $100  million  to  sub- 
sidize the  electrification  of  rural  Ontario. 

Let  me  make  it  emphatically  clear  that 
I  am  not  here  this  afternoon  to  deprecate 
that  vote  in  any  way  or  to  suggest  that  it 
should  not  have  been  done.  I  direct  hon. 
members'  attention  only  to  the  principle  that 
this  Legislature  has  embarked  on  and  followed 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  principle  that  I 
am  going  to  ask  them  to  consider  afterwards 
in  conjunction  with  something  entirely 
different— that  is,  the  subsidization  of  indus- 
trial rates.  I  think  that  traditionally  this 
Legislature  has  acted  wisely  and  prudently 
to  help  varying  segments  of  our  economy  and 
our  social  structure  to  make  life  easier,  to 
expand  and  generally  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  province.  And  one  of  those  objectives 
certainly  always  has  been  to  expand  our 
economy  with  the  fundamental  purpose  in 
mind,  as  the  hon.  Minister  said,  that  we 
thereby  create  jobs. 

Now  I,  personally,  was  much  impressed 
with  the  hon.  Minister's  observation  in  re- 
spect to  economic  development  in  this 
province.  I  think  that  for  a  long  while  we 
had  not  been  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the 
essence  of  our  economic  development,  its 
foundations  and  what  essentially  motivates 
it.  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  this  after- 
noon that  we  have  real  problems  ahead  in 
conjunction  with  economic  development  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  We  will  have  prob- 
lems that  will  seriously  handicap  our  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  jobs  for  the  additional 
persons  that  will  come  into  the  work  force 
in  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  20  years. 
y  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
L^  spite  of  all  the  good  wishes,  in  spite  of  all 
the  good  words  that  have  been  said,  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  concrete  illustration  of  how 
we  are  going  to  specifically  help  industry  in 
this  province  to  maintain  its  competitive 
position  and  to  develop  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument 
now  about  whether  or  not  the  plans  of  the 
hon.  Minister  opposite  are  worthwhile  or 
functional.  I  think  that  they  are  as  planned. 
But  contrast  those  plans  with  the  opportu- 
nity that  we  have  in  this  Legislature  to  do 
something  about  the  matter,  and  we  will 
find  that  we  have  not  set  aside  in  this  Legis- 
lature any  money  or  embarked  on  any  pro- 


gramme that  is  actually  going  to  help  to 
create  new  jobs  and  develop  our  economy 
in  this  province.  I,  for  one,  make  this  sug- 
gestion to  you,  Mr.  Chairman:  if  we  let  the 
opportunity  go  by  in  this  vote,  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  course  of  the  next  12  months 
to  preclude  what  has  happened  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
in  certain  parts  of  the  province  when  indus- 
try moved  away  or  moved  away  in  part, 
and  what  is  more  important  to  prevent  and 
stop  other  industries  from  expanding.  I 
think  it  is  axiomatic  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  today  that  that  industry  is  expand- 
ing, not  in  Ontario  and  northern  Ontario, 
but  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee. 

Now,  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
a  dual  problem  here.  We  have  got  a  prob- 
lem encouraging  industry  to  expand  on  the 
one  hand— and  I  think  that  is  the  problem 
we  have  in  northern  Ontario— and  on  the 
other,  retaining  what  we  have  in  southern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  point  that  I  make, 
therefore,  is  that  in  principle  this  Legisla- 
ture demonstrates  by  this  vote,  which  is  a 
statutory  vote,  that  we  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  subsidization.  I  only  ask  that  the 
principle  be  extended  to  industrial  rate 
subsidy. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  constantly 
as  hon.  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  have 
enunciated  this  idea,  they  have  been  told 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Hydro 
and  that  if  we  do  that,  necessarily  and  by 
virtue  of  that  very  fact,  the  cost  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  rates  will  go  higher. 
That  is  not  true.  It  is  only  true  if  we 
premise  the  proposition  on  the  supposition 
that  Hydro  is  an  autonomous  unit  that 
operates  without  assistance  or  direction  from 
this  Legislature. 

In  that  event  I  concede  that  if  it  is 
operating  at  cost,  understandably  and  neces- 
sarily if  it  reduces  the  cost  rate  to  a  certain 
part  of  its  clientele,  necessarily  it  has  to 
make  up  in  anotlier  portion,  namely,  the 
commercial  and  residential  area— if  the  reduc- 
tion be  in  the  area  of  industry.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this  vote 
demonstrates  that  there  has  been  too  much 
general  talk  about  principles.  I  say  that 
it  has  never  been  a  principle  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  we  should  not  subsidize  certain 
aspects  of  Hydro  development  and  Hydro 
activity;  and  this  vote,  which  has  been  in 
this  particular  budget  for  many  years  and 
which  now  I  understand  has  accumulated  to 
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the  sum  of  about  $100  million,  demonstrates 
my  point. 

The  next  point  that  Iwant  to  make  is  that 
over  a  period  of  years  we  have  been  told 
that  Hydro  really  is  an  autonomous  institu- 
tion owned  by  the  municipality  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  be  very  hesitant  about  what 
we  do,  what  we  say  and  how  we  act  in 
conjunction  with  Hydro.  Now,  I  may  be 
oversimplifying  the  issue  but  for  the  sake 
of  debate,  yes,  I  make  that  statement  pro- 
vocatively, I  likewise  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  an  accurate  and  a  true  reflection 
of  the  legal  position. 

I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Hydro  is  created  and  is  correctly  legalized 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Power  Commis- 
sion Act  of  Ontario  and  when  we  look  at 
that  Act,  I  suggest  that  it  would  take  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  or  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  determine  ac- 
curately and  once  and  for  all  the  true  nature 
and  ownership  of  the  assets  and  significance 
of  Hydro. 

Now,  this  is  something  that  I  think  we 
should  determine  because  I,  personally,  am 
of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  certain 
portions  of  the  Hydro  authorizations  should 
be  under  the  control  of  this  Legislature.  I 
conceded  once,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  emphatically  clear  because  in  this 
important  area  it  is  very  easy  to  mislead  and 
to  make  misleading  statements. 

For  example,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
certain  persons  to  conclude  from  what  I  am 
saying  this  afternoon  that  I  am  arguing 
against  local  public  utilities  commissions.  I 
am  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  believe  that 
local  public  utilities  commissions  and  Hydro 
commissions  should  be  autonomous. 

What  I  am  contending,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  this  Legislature  should  be  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  how  we  are  going 
to  produce  electrical  energy  and  to  make  it 
available  to  local  institutions  such  as  the 
PUC  and  Hydro  commissions  throughout  the 
province  at  cost.  And  if  they  can  save 
money  in  distribution  in  the  local  area  and  to 
the  local  citizens  that,  I  think,  is  a  good 
principle.  I  think  it  should  be  maintained 
and  I  do  not  want  anybody  or  anything 
that  comes  out  of  this  debate  to  suggest  that 
we,  of  the  Liberal  Party,  are  opposed  to 
that   concept   in   any  way   whatsoever. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  proceed  to  my 
principal  point.  I  think  this  vote  demon- 
strates unequivocably  that  the  principle  of 
subsidization  hns  been  accepted  in  respect 
to  rural  electrification  for  a  long,  long  time 


and  I  would  now  suggest  to  you  tliat  it  be 
extended  to  industrial  rates. 

Secondly,  I  ask  the  question,  and  I  do 
not  ask  it  rhetorically,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  in  this  House,  that  we  make  a  legal  deter- 
mination about  the  ownership  and  the  con- 
cept of  Hydro  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time, 
because  I  personally  believe  that  we  in  this 
Legislature  must  maintain  control  over  cer- 
tain aspects.  If  we  have  not  got  that  control 
at  the  present  time  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  we  will  take  immediate  and  speedy 
steps  to  effect  that  control.  Basically,  I 
would  suggest,  that  control  should  be  over 
the  development  of  electricity  in  its  funda- 
mental concept,  in  its  fundamental  primary 
state;  the  responsibility  being  then  to  sell 
to  municipalities  for  distributive  purposes. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  a  responsi- 
bility, Mr.  Chainnan,  on  the  part  of 
provincial  government  to  help  industrial 
development  in   its  power  cost. 

Now   I  would  make  a  defensive  point. 

I  am  not  suggesting  subsidizing  all  industry 
at  all.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we,  in  Ontario, 
are  in  a  competitive,  a  really  competitive, 
deal  and  that  we  must  exercise  judgment,  at 
given  times,  whether  or  not  to  assist  a  given 
industry.  For  example,  I  think  Atlas  Steel 
should  have,  in  fact,  been  encouraged  to  stay 
in  Ontario;  I  think  they  should  have  been 
assisted.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
certain  of  our  natural  resource  industries  are, 
in  effect,  going  to  hesitate  to  expand  in 
Ontario  and  begin  to  expand  elsewhere  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  enough  encourage- 
ment from  this  Legislature  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Legislature  is  cognizant  of  their 
inherent  problems  and  is  prepared  to  sub- 
sidize some  of  their  costs  of  power. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  in  this 
Legislature  set  up  some  facility,  some  person- 
nel that  will  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
judgment  on  this  problem.  I  cannot  detail  it 
now  in  great  length.  It  will  depend  on  the 
facts  and  the  circumstances  at  any  given 
time,  and  those  facts  and  circumstances  must 
vary  from  time  to  time  and  industry  to 
industry.  But  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  leeway  whatsoever.  I 
suggest  that  Hydro  and  this  Legislature  have 
put  themselves  in  the  untenable  straitjacket 
that  denied  them  the  opportunity  to  use 
common  sense  and  judgment  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  industry. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  available  to 
you  and  to  me  in  this  Legislature  by  virtue 
of  our  very  form  of  government,  by  virtue 
of  The  British  North  America  Act,  that  we 
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can  use  to  undertake  the  development  of 
industry  in  Ontario.  One  is  assessment  at  the 
local  municipal  level;  over  this  we  have  some 
control.  Another,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
an  outstanding  economist  in  Canada,  Walter 
Gordon,  on  several  occasions,  is  the  matter  of 
bonds  of  local  municipalities— that  is,  to  assist 
local  municipalities  to  get  cheap  credit.  He 
contends,  as  Galbraith  contends,  that  this 
is  an  untapped  source  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  I  think  that 
if  we  could  take  the  shackles  ofiE  the  muni- 
cipalities and  put  them  in  a  position  where 
they  have  ready  access  to  credit  and  thereby 
use  the  facilities  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  physical  expansion,  we  would  have 
development  of  greater  consequence  by  far 
than  what  we  are  experiencing  now.  That  is 
another  area. 

But  the  third  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
one  we  are  dealing  with  right  now,  is 
"power,"  and  "the  cost  of  power."  I  suggest 
to  you  that  what  we  have  done  in  this 
Legislature  is  to  take  a  step  backwards,  by 
precluding  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
giving  this  I-.egislature  or  some  part  of  it,  or 
some  institution  of  the  Legislature,  the  op- 
portunty  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  a  given 
industry,  under  given  circumstances,  should 
be  given  special  consideration  in  respect  to 
Hydro,  or  given  low-cost  industrial  rates  for 
the  purpose  and  on  the  condition  that  it  will 
add  to  its  physical  plant  and  expand  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  new  employment.  That 
is  the  fundamental  and  last  point  that  I  want 
to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  not  interested  in  developing  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  few  millionaires, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  profits  of 
industry  so  much  larger.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested in,  fundamentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
in  all  sincerity,  is  being  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  we  are  in  this  fight  of  industrial 
competition  in  a  serious  way,  and  we  have  not 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  produce  enough 
new  jobs  to  fill  the  demand  for  jobs  that  our 
natural  increase  in  population  will  create 
over  the  next  10  years,  let  alone  the  next  20 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  you  can 
measure  the  sincerity  of  our  statements  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  government's  position  in 
respect  to  economic  development,  in  respect 
to  the  great  plans  they  have  outlined,  in  re- 
spect to  the  20-point  programme,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  positive  opportunity  that  they 
have  in  this  very  vote  to  do  something  about 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  in  Ontario.  Now,  I 
hope  no  one  will  rise  in  this  debate  and  say: 


"But  don't  you  know  that  we  are  precluded 
because  of  the  formation  or  the  integration 
or  the  legality  of  The  Power  Commission  Act 
of  Ontario?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  law  but  I  say  to 
you  that  there  comes  a  time  when  we  cannot 
permit  the  artifice  of  law  or  regulation  to 
preclude  that  common-sense  appHcation  of  a 
principle  of  development  that  is  available  to 
us  in  this  very  vote. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
principle  that  has  already  been  accepted, 
that  has  been  accepted  to  the  extent  of  $100 
million  worth  of  taxpayers'  money  in  tliis 
province,  be  extended  beyond  its  current 
position  to  the  extent  that,  somehow,  as  in- 
telligent people,  we  find  an  equitable,  fair 
way  of  determining  when  and  how  cheap 
power  should  be  made  available  to  industry 
that  would  othenvise  leave  this  province  or 
would  otherwise  not  expand  further  in  this 
province. 

I  make  no  apologies,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
I  do  not  come  with  a  programme  detailed  to 
the  nth  degree.  I  have  not  dotted  every  "i" 
and  crossed  every  "t",  but  I  do  make  an 
appeal  in  all  sincerity  this  afternoon— this  last 
opportunity,  this  opportunity  that  will  not 
arise  again  for  another  twelve  months,  because 
I  do  not  tliink  that  anything  that  is  available 
to  tlie  hon.  Minister  is  as  powerful  as  this 
very  opportunity.  He  may  talk  about  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  it  is  good  that  he  does  so. 
He  may  be  a  better  salesman  than  a  Minister 
in  Ottawa,  and  I  hope  he  is.  But  the  simple 
fact  is  that  here,  under  his  control,  and  the 
control  of  the  institution  of  this  Legislature, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
whether  we  mean  business  or  not.  I  say,  sir, 
that  industry,  and  particularly  the  natural 
resource  industry,  is  of  the  mind  and  mood 
today  that  Ontario  has  not  shown  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
province,  and  the  fact  that  they  create  more 
jobs  than  any  other  part  of  our  industrial 
empire   in   this   province. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  the  psychological  advantage 
of  demonstrating  that  we  are  cognizant  of 
their  problems,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
use  common  sense,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  that  helping 
hand  will  produce  jobs  for  our  people,  will 
bring  rich  rewards  because  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  bring  the  type  of  reward  that  is 
going  to  Quebec  at  the  present  time,  that  is 
going  to  Tennessee,  that  is  going  to  a  lot  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  which  have  demon- 
strated an  appreciation  of  this  problem  and 
a  willingness  to  help.  Thus  far  I  think  we 
have  been  far  too  artificial,  we  have  been 
far  too  legalistic,  we  have  been  far  too  much 
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of  the  mind  that  we  cannot  do  it  because 
we  have  never  before  done  it,  we  cannot 
do  it  because  the  law  says  we  cannot  do  it. 
Second,  do  not  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  by  doing  this  we  are  going  to  add  to  the 
little  man's  burden  of  taxes.  The  little  man 
has  more  imagination  than  most  of  us  right 
here  in  this  Legislature;  the  little  man  knows 
more  than  we  know,  and  better  than  we 
know,  that  his  success  and  his  security  rests 
not  so  much  with  our  ability  and  with  our 
imagination  as  it  does  with  his  opportunity 
to  secure  a  job  and  hold  a  job  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would   hke,   just   while   this   impression   that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  left  is 
fresh  in  our  minds,  if  I  could  just- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  we  had  a  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —if  I  could  make 
some  reference  to  just  a  few  of  the  points 
that  he  made.    First  of  all  he  talked— pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute.  Cannot  I 
discuss  it  and  then  the  hon.  Minister  can 
make,  a  comment  on  both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  but  I  would 
rather— his  will  be  on  a  different  aspect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  is  no  point  in 

repeating  what  he  said. 

The  hon.  leader  has  asked  me,  challenged 

me,  to  make  a  response  to  him  and  I  think 

I  am  entitled  to  do  that.    Say  he  had  asked 

me   a   specific   question- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  we  had  just  agreed 

on   a  procedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  not 
launch  the  debate,  and  then  ask  for  general 
comments  from  each  of  the  parties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  is  right.  He  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  amicabihty  here  that  is  really 
commendable,  almost  unprecedented. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer )  has  chosen 
to  use  his  introductory  remarks  to  deal  with 
this  issue  which  has  been  almost  a  continuing 
topic  throughout  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  one  or  two  earlier  ones.  So  I  intend, 
so  that  we  can  focus  our  attention  on  it,  to 
devote  my  remarks  to  it  too,  and  this  perhaps 


will  tidy  the  issue  up  for  the  tidy  mind  of 
the  hon.  Minister  to  come  back  and  deal  with 
both  of  us  in  his  inimitable  way. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  am  going  to  be  critical 
of  some  aspects  of  the  Liberal  submission  and 
I  hope  I  can  do  it  unprovocatively  because 
I  think  there  are  some  basic  points  here  that 
we  should  examine.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  states:  "Do  not 
let  anybody  say  that  if  we  want  to  reduce 
industrial  rates  that  this  means  an  increase 
in  residential  and  commercial  rates  because 
we  do  not  mean  that.  We  mean  a  subsidy." 
Along  the  way  he  has  been  critical  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  criticizing  Liberal  pro- 
nouncement of  policy,  but  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  a  Liberal  party- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Not  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  House 
—and  if  I  am  wrong  I  will  look  forward  to 
them  digging  it  out  of  Hansard  and  present- 
ing it  to  US- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  us  deal  with  it 
positively.  This  is  their  position  now.  What 
I  am  dealing  with  for  the  moment  is  their 
position  yesterday. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  1  will  get  back  on  to  the 
theme,  but  when  somebody  made  the  obser- 
vation from  the  Liberal  camp  that  they 
started  Hydro  I  find  that  just  a  little  difficult 
to  take.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  forget 
the  past  when  the  Liberals  claimed,  though 
nobody  across  heard,  that  what  they  meant 
was  if  we  reduced  industrial  rates  we  woiJd 
compensate  by  subsidy  out  of  tlie  general 
revenue  of  the  province,  rather  than  by 
increasing  residential  and  commercial  rates. 
Now  they  say  definitely,  let  us  do  it  by 
subsidy. 

The  hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  went  one  step  further  and  he 
said  tliat  this  vote  demonstrates  unequivo- 
cally that  the  subsidy  principle  has  been  a 
long  established  principle.  Now,  in  one 
sense  he  is  correct,  in  that  over  the  years- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  children  have  their 
own  emotional  satisfactions  to  meet  every 
moment  of  the  day. 
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In  one  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  correct 
in  that  this  subsidy  has  been  put  in,  appar- 
ently, and  he  says  to  the  extent  of  $100  mil- 
hon  down  through  the  years.  I  will  accept 
his  figure,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to 
you  there  is  a  difference  between  a  subsidy 
put  in  by  this  Legislature  to  extend  power 
lines  so  that  every  citizen  in  this  province 
of  Ontario  would  have  light. 

Sir  Adam  Beck  pioneered  for  years  to 
realize  within  this  province  a  vision,  and  the 
vision  was  that  power  would  be  taken  to 
every  person  who  lived  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Obviously,  those  who  lived  in  scat- 
tered communities,  in  the  far-flung  parts  of 
the  province,  they  were  not  going  to  get 
power  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  if  there  was 
not  some  sort  of  a  subsidy. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  is  the  kind  of  sub- 
sidy that  has  been  in  the  records,  and  we 
are  now  told  has  accumulated  to  $100  million 
over  the  years.  But  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
that  and  the  proposition  that  we  should  dip 
into  the  public  Treasury  to  cut  the  rates  of 
power  to  industry,  because  what  in  effect  we 
are  doing  there  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
If  we  take  money  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  province;  that  if  industrial  rates  for 
industry  were  lowered,  then  the  loss  of 
revenue  would  have  to  come  from  one  place 
or  another.  But  where?  Are  they  going 
to  go  out  and  tax  industry  as  a  whole  to 
get  the  money  that  they  are  going  to  put 
into  lower  industrial  rates?  Surely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  different  kind  of  subsidy 
and  the  general  proposition  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  advanced,  that 
we  have  been  following  a  subsidy  principle, 
is  true  in  form  but  not  in  fact,  because  he 
is  coming  up  with  a  different  one  altogether 
now. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  went 
one  step  further.  He  said  for  purposes  of 
economic  development,  if  a  company  like 
Atlas  Steel  is  going  to  be  lost  to  us  and  is 
going  to  go  back,  that  we  should  set  up 
some  sort  of  agency,  and  he  was  not  specific 
—and  I  am  not  being  critical  because  he  was 
not  specific,  I  am  just  speaking  in  general 
terms  for  the  moment— but  some  agency 
associated  with  this  government.  It  might 
be  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  it  might 
be  some  sort  of  a  board  established  by 
Hydro,  it  might  be  some  other  agency. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  is  setting  up  a  crying 
board  for  somebody  to  come  in  and  weep, 
a  particular  industry.  We  will  have  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  had  in  the  committee  the 
other   day— we   had   a   magnificent   example 


of  it.  We  had  an  industrial  leader  come  in 
and  say  that  his  rates  had  gone  up  30  per 
cent.  But,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee reported  to  the  House  yesterday,  when 
we  examined  it  what  was  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman?  The  fact  was  that  his  industry 
had  just  completed  last  year  a  15-year 
contract  in  which  he  had  exceedingly  fav- 
ourable rates.  So,  in  reality,  what  had 
happened  is  that  for  the  last  seven,  eight 
or  nine  years  of  that  15-year  contract  the 
province  or  Hydro  had  been  sudsidizing  and 
giving  him  power  less  than  cost.  Now  that 
the  15-year  contract  is  up  they  are  increas- 
ing the  rates,  to  put  it  on  a  cost  basis,  by 
some  30  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  by  setting  up  some  sort 
of  a  committee  of  this  nature,  in  which 
individual  industries  could  come  in  and 
plead  their  case,  I  think  we  would  inevitably 
set  up  a  situation  in  which  political  forces 
would  be  in  play  all  the  time  and  the 
squeaky  wheel  is  going  to  get  the  most  oil 
by  way  of  subsidies  from  this  general  treas- 
ury. This  I  do  not  think  is  good.  I  am  not 
being  dogmatic  about  it,  because  I  think 
we  have  got  to  look  for  new  ways  to  cope 
with  the  development  of  our  economy;  but 
for  the  moment  I  do  not  think  this  is  good. 

I  could  conceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  an- 
other kind  of  approach  on  which  I  would 
be  more  open-minded:  rather  than  letting  a 
specific  industry  come  in  and  make  its  com- 
plaints—supported by  local  boards  of  trade 
and  powerful  political  voices  and  local  MPP's 
all  involved  in  a  real  crusade— if  they  are 
effective  enough  and  get  the  right  people 
to  do  it  they  might  get  a  reduction  in  rates 
even  though  they  were  not  entitled  to  it— 
I  think  this  is  bad. 

The  other  kind  of  situation,  which  I  would 
be  open-minded  on,  is  this  proposition  of 
decentralization  of  industry  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— development  in  the  far-flung 
areas.  We  have  talked  about  this,  political 
leaders  have  talked  about  this,  for  a  long 
time.  I  can  think  of  Mackenzie  King  dur- 
ing the  war,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  and  the  danger  involved  in  the  concen- 
tration in  one  area  and  what  one  bomb 
might  do,  saying  in  the  future  we  will  decen- 
tralize our  industry.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Liberals  were  in  power  for  some 
10  or  12  years  after  the  war  was  over  and 
the  concentration  of  industry  in  this  nation 
became  greater  and  greater. 

There  is  no  point  in  making  great  general 
pronouncements.  The  cold,  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  industry  has  not  developed  in 
northern  Ontario,  has  not  developed  in  east- 
ern   Ontario    as    far    as    our    jurisdiction    is 
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concerned.  If  we  take  the  national  juris- 
diction, it  has  not  developed  in  the  Mari- 
times,  or  it  has  not  developed  in  certain 
portions  of  the  west  because  it  is  far  away 
from  the  major  market.  The  major  market 
is  within  50  or  100  miles  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  So  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  Toronto 
robbing  northern  Ontario  or  eastern  Ontario. 
Toronto  is  robbing  Windsor  because  Ford 
is  now  in  Oakville  and  Ford  is  in  Oakville 
because   this   is  where   the   market  is. 

In  other  words,  the  point  I  am  making, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  we  have  got  to  have 
cold,  hard,  economic  facts  in  centres  if  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  concentration  of  indus- 
try and  no  more  pontification  is  going  to 
alter   it   one   iota. 

Wliat  conceivably  could  we  have  by  way 
of  a  cold,  hard,  economic  incentive?  Under 
those  conditions,  as  a  policy  laid  down  for 
the  development  of  new  industry  in  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  Ontario,  if  we  had 
some  proposition  about  subsidization  of  rates, 
along  with  taxation,  assessment,  or  things  of 
that  nature,  I  would  be  open-minded  to 
explore  possibilities. 

But  I  submit  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  it  is  different  to  lay  down  a 
general  policy  for  the  development  of  new 
industry  in  the  undeveloped  areas  of  Ontario 
using  a  subsidy  along  with  taxation  assessment, 
and  so  on,  as  part  of  an  overall  plan,  that  is 
diflFerent  than  to  set  up  the  bits-and-pieces 
invitation  for  every  industry  to  go  out  and 
spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  cam- 
paign to  try  to  gets  its  particular  rates  reduced. 

If  I  can  go  on  for  a  moment.  I  was  not 
able  to  get  to  the  committee  meeting  yester- 
day in  which  we  heard  from  Hydro  because 
I  was  attending  the  committee  on  education, 
but  I  have  the  material  that  was  distributed. 
I  was  rather  interested,  because  I  have  not 
seen  the  basic  facts  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  correct  or  the  government 
spokesman  is  correct  on  why  Atlas  went  to 
Quebec.  When  I  listened  to  another  man 
from  Niagara  come  in  here  and  plead  that 
he  had  his  rates  boosted  unjustifiably  for  30 
per  cent  and  found  he  had  really  been  sub- 
sidized for  the  last  eight  or  10  years,  I  take 
his  argument  with  a  big  grain  of  salt,  in  fact 
the  whole  salt  cellar.  I  think  I  would  take 
Atlas'  argument  very  cautiously  until  I  was 
persuaded  this  really  was  the  case. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  They  are 
not  here,  they  are  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  denying  that; 
what  I  am  asking  is  did  they  go  to  Quebec 


because  they  did  not  get  the  higher  power 
rates  there?  That  is  what  they  say,  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  interesting 
thing  that  I  wanted  to  come  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
pan,  is  this:  in  table  4,  the  statistical  com- 
parison of  growth  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
submitted  to  the  committee  yesterday,  seems 
to  provide  the  overall  answer,  and  therefore 
the  general  guide— and  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  specific  cases  like  Atlas— covers 
the  years  1917  to  1960.  But  the  interesting 
point  I  think  we  might  concentrate  on  is  the 
last  10  years.  Taking  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, Quebec  in  proportion  to  Ontario,  in 
1951  it  was  90  per  cent.  This  is  how  it 
ranged  in  the  last  10  years:  91  per  cent,  92 
per  cent,  92,  91,  91,  90,  89,  88.  In  other 
words  that  Quebec,  if  anything,  has  somewhat 
fewer  establishments  as  compared  with 
Ontario,  because  of  a  drop  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  Now  this  is  the  overall  picture.  This  is 
establishments  as  a  whole.  Now  let's  consider 
the  employees.  The  picture  on  employees  for 
the  last  10  years,  Quebec  as  a  percentage  of 
Ontario,  is:  69,  70,  69,  70,  69,  69,  69,  70,  70. 
In  other  words,  it  is  static.  Then  regarding 
salaries  and  wages,  we  find  that  over  the 
10-year  period  Quebec's  percentage  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  was:  60,  61,  60,  62,  60, 
60,  60,  61,  60,  and  we  have  no  figures  avail- 
able for  the  last  year.  So  once  again  there 
certainly  is  no  overall  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  case  that  the  Liberals  have  been 
advancing  is  correct. 

If  we  come  to  net  value  of  production  in 
the  last  10  years— it  is  interesting  because 
Quebec  has  dropped  as  a  percentage,  not 
cataclysmically,  but  it  has  dropped  as  a 
percentage  of  Ontario— in  the  last  10  years  the 
figures  have  been:  58,  60,  58,  62,  59,  59,  58, 
60,  dropped  to  56  in  1959.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  a  more  appreciable  drop  there 
in  the  net  value  of  production  in  Quebec  as 
a  percentage  of  Ontario.  So  once  again,  no 
overall  conclusive  picture.  And  finally  if  we 
take  our  gross  value  of  production,  the 
figures  once  again— I  will  not  read  them— are 
steady  throughout  the  last  10  years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  well  you 
know  what  they  say:  one  grain  of  sand  is  not 
going  to  make  a  seashore;  and  one  case  like 
Atlas,  right  or  wrong,  is  not  going  to  make 
the  case.   It  is  not  necessarily  a  solid  case. 

However,  while  I  am  at  this— because  I 
think  it  is  relevant  in  the  overall  picture  of 
rates— once  again  we  have  had  the  argument 
put  to  us  many  times  that  Hydro  rates  charged 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  higher  as 
compared  with  neighbouring  jurisdictions.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  debate  and  dis- 
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cussion  took  place  in  the  committee  yester- 
day, but  even  if  it  did  it  was  not  recorded; 
and  I  think  some  of  this  information  should 
go  on  the  record.  In  the  figures  that  have 
been  given— and  I  have  heard  nobody  dis- 
pute them— if  they  are  wrong  perhaps  the 
Liberals  will  correct  Hydro's  errors— but  we 
find  in  the  chart  that  was  provided  yesterday 
that  if  we  take  the  domestic  and  residential 
rate:  in  Toronto  it  was  $13.24,  in  Hamilton 
it  was  $11.52,  in  Niagara  Falls  it  was  $11.34. 
If  we  went  across  to  Bu£Falo  it  was  $21.54. 
In  Windsor  it  was  $9.62;  in  Detroit  across 
the  border  it  was  $26.40  in  comparison  to 
$9.62.  In  Ottawa  it  was  $7.84,  and  if  one 
goes  to  Montreal  it  was  $14.88. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
the  situation  in  which  the  Montreal  rates  were 
double  Ottawa's,  and  approximately  the  same 
as  those  in  Toronto— $14.88  as  compared  with 
$13.24.  But  if  we  compared  them  with  the 
American  jurisdictions  across  the  line  down 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  or  Windsor,  they 
are  about  half.  I  am  not  going  to  give  the 
figures  in  the  commercial  and  the  industrial, 
but  it  is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  a  ratio. 
I  was  interested— particularly,  because  I  have 
heard  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  quite  a  number  of  times  advance 
this  point  about  Hydro  rates  not  being  a 
match  for  those  that  were  charged  across 
the  border— I  was  interested  to  find- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonnald:  Just  as  soon  as  I  finish 
this  one  point,  and  I  would  be  glad  to.   Let 
us    keep    this    tidy.     The    Ontario    Hydro 
Employees     Union    in    February    of     1962 
reproduced  an  editorial— I  do  not  know  the 
date   of  the   original   editorial— but   it  came 
from  the  Windsor  Star.    Now  listen  to  it: 
How  fortunate   are   the  people  of  On- 
tario in  their  Hydro  rates  can  be  judged 
by  the  comparative  figures.    Some  of  these 
comparisons    are    startling.     The   domestic 
rate   in   Windsor,   based   on   300-kilowatt 
hours   used   in   a   month,   is    $3.56;   it   is 
$4.37    in    Montreal;    $6.31    in    St.    John's, 
Newfoundland;   $6.85  in  Regina;   $7.90  in 
Halifax;  and  $9.63  in  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver.    It    is    this    latter    figure    for    the 
west    coast    cities    which    is    particularly 
astounding.     British   Columbia   is   one    of 
the   provinces    with   ample   water   power, 
the    cheapest    source    of    electricity.     This 
$9.63  figure,  close  to  three  times  that  of 
Windsor,   may   oflFer   an   insight   into   the 
British  Columbia  government  taking  over 
private  power  companies. 


In  other  words,  incidentally,  taking  over 
the  pohcy.  Social  Credit  opposed  taking  it 
out  of  the  CCF  programme  in  the  last 
election. 

Mr.  Singer:  Everybody  is  taking  things 
from  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  That  is 
where  all  the  good  ideas  have  come  from 
in  the  last  generation. 

The  final  paragraph  in  the  editorial  is: 

There  is  also  a  startling  contrast  closer 
to  home.  The  $3.56  figure  for  Windsor 
compares  to  that  of  $9.18  prevaihng  in 
Detroit.  The  Ontario  Hydro,  working 
with  its  municipal  afiiliates,  has  saved 
the  people  of  this  province  almost  untold 
millions. 

Well,  I  digressed  from  the  essential  point 
that  I  wanted  to  devote  my  remarks  to  at 
the  outset,  the  point  that  was  raised  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  I  thought 
this  was  related  and  I  wanted  to  get  it 
finished. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  change  my  comment  to  a 
point  of  order  rather  than  a  question?  I 
think  I  can  get  this  in  faster.  The  reference 
that  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  was  accurate  as  I 
heard  it,  but  you  will  note  he  made  no  ref- 
erence to  Quebec. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  I  did;  I  included 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Montreal.  The 
rate  here  that  is  shown  is  decidedly  less 
than  in  Ontario  or  Toronto.  The  industrial 
rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  was  only  talking 
of  domestic  ones. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sure;  the  domes- 
tic and  the  commercial;  but  the  industrial 
rate  in  Montreal  is  less  than  in  Toronto. 
That  is  the  very  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  squawks 
are  coming  from  Niagara  Falls  and  they 
have  the  lowest  rate  of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Has  the  hon.  mem- 
ber finished? 

Now,  there  will  no  doubt  be  other  people 
who  want  to  make  some  reference  to  this 
matter  of  rates  and  jobs  and  so  on,  but  first 
of  all  as  I  understand  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,    Mr.    Chairman,    he    has    made 
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two  or  three  basic  points.  One,  that  we 
have  been  subsidizing  before  and,  therefore, 
if  we  were  to  subsidize  again,  this  is  not 
any  great  departiu-e.  Second,  we  should  be 
able  to  subsidize  because,  after  all,  Ontario 
Hydro— he  does  not  define  exactly  what  it  is 
but  he  obviously  does  not  think  it  is  quite 
exactly  what  I  define  it  to  be.  And  third, 
since  we  have  subsidized  before— and  we 
therefore  can  go  on  subsidizing,  since  it 
will  not  really  tread  on  the  municipalities' 
toes,  because  after  all  they  do  not  really  own 
the  system— we  should  come  to  grips  with  this 
question  of  power  rates  because  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  says:  here  we  have 
in  this  House  the  finest  most  direct  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  sixty  thousand  or  to 
eflFect  the  sixty  thousand  jobs.  Is  that  now 
a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  would  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  wise  to  leave  himself  a 
hole  to  get  out  of  on  that  for  this  reason: 
first  of  all,  I  would  say  this  is  not  the  best 
place,  by  any  means,  and  I  will  tell  him  why. 
First  of  all  the  sixty  thousand  jobs  we  are 
going  to  need  are  in  secondary  industry, 
basically,  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  just  a  moment. 
What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  the  sixty 
thousand  jobs  anticipated  by  our  economists 
are  going  to  come,  basically,  from  the 
secondary  industries.  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  will  be  no  jobs  in  the  primary  industries, 
or  that  they  are  not  ones  that  need  assistance, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  simply  saying  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  majority  of  the  sixty  thousand 
jobs  per  year  are  going  to  come  from  the 
secondary  industries.  In  the  secondary  indus- 
tries, cost  of  power  ranges  between  .3  per 
cent  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  manu- 
facture. Well,  my  hon.  friend  cannot,  on 
one  hand,  acknowledge  tliat  electricity  ranges 
between  half  of  one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent 
and  say  that  by  reducing  that  by  a  small 
portion  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  effectively 
assist  the  industry. 

Now,  let  us  go  back,  if  I  may,  to  these 
three  points  that  my  hon.  friend  has  made. 
First  of  all  he  says  we  have  been  subsidizing. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  pointed 
out,  and  I  think  this  is  correct,  we  have  not 
been  subsidizing.  This  Legislature  has  made 
grants  to  Ontario  Hydro  over  a  number  of 
years,    since,    I   think   about    1925   or    1926 


amounting  to  $112  million,  if  Hydro  would 
would  put  up  a  hke  amount,  match  it,  in 
order  to  build  poles  and  lines.  But  there 
has  never  been  any  subsidization  of  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  frankly  say  to 
my  hon.  friend:  whether  that  is  right  or 
whether  that  is  wrong,  that  does  not  mean 
there  should  be  no  subsidization  of  rates  now. 
So  let  us  get  rid  of  that  miss  right  off  the  bat. 
So  I  do  not  have  any  great  difference 
with  him  on  whether  there  has  been  or 
whether  there  has  not  been  subsidization. 
Tliis  does  not  influence  whether  we  should 
subsidize.  Does  he  understand  what  I  said? 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  we  have 
subsidized,  because  we  have  not.  We  have 
built  capital  funds,  which  are  capital  assets, 
so  that  power  would  be  brought  into  areas— 
not  on  how  much  it  would  cost  to  serve  them 
—but  so  that  power  could  be  brought  into 
areas  that  the  municipalities  themselves  in 
the  system  which  they  own  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  service,  nor  would  they  have  done 
so. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  they  are  subsidizing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  simply  saying 
we  have  helped,  we  have  made  a  grant. 
Just  as  we  have  built  highways,  just  as  we 
have  done  anything  else,  we  have  made  a 
grant  towards  the  construction  of  this  plant. 
I  am  just  simply  saying  to  him  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  subsidization  of  rates.  Now 
this  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
makes  is  that  by  virtue  of  his  interpretation 
of  what  I  said,  or  of  what  he  considers  the 
facts  to  be,  he  says  that  the  municipalities 
are  not  the  legal  owners  of  Hydro.  I  want  to 
point  something  out  to  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  in  fairness,  I  said 
that  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  legally 
estabhshed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  then  let  me  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  this.  Does 
he  consider  they  are?  I  consider  they  are 
and  I  consider  that  this  is  determined  by 
sections  78  and  77  of  The  Power  Commission 
Act.  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
not  think  that  those  two  sections  cover  this? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  read  them. 
Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  second- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Has    he   read    section 
65   of  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  read  it  I  am 
sure,  in  that  I  have  read  the  whole  Act; 
but    I    do    not    recall    specifically    what    65 
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provides.  But  let  me  point  out  one  of  the 
problems.  Let  me  point  out  this,  because  this 
is  fundamental  to  this  point.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  suggested  that  Ontario 
Hydro  or  this  Legislature  should  have  its 
position,  and  as  I  understand  him  the  muni- 
cipalities' position  should  be  basically  one  of 
distributing  power  in  their  local  jurisdiction 
having  certain  general  responsibilities,  but  tliat 
they  did  not,  in  a  general  way,  own  the 
system. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  that  is  what  I 
thought  the  future  could  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right.  But  let 
me  even  assume  we  agreed  on  the  past.  Let 
us  talk  about  what  the  future  would  cost, 
because  in  the  past  the  municipahties  have 
all  paid  to  Ontario  Hydro  a  rate  for  their 
power  and  in  that  rate  has  been  that  which 
is  paid  by  the  municipalities  to  Ontario 
Hydro  to  pay  off  the  debt  against  various 
assets  across  the  province.  During  the  15 
years  that  they  have  been  in  business  $414 
million  of  assets  now  exist  which  are  debt 
free.  This  debt  has  been  paid  off  by  the 
municipahties.  I  am  pointing  out  to  him 
tliat,  even  if  he  were  right,  what  could  be 
done?  It  would  be  tantamount  to  wiping 
out  $414  milUon  that  these  municipalities 
have  contributed  towards  these  debt  free 
assets  which  they  have,  through  their  rates, 
paid  for. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  No.  I 
disagree  with  that  entirely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  your  point  of 
view.    I  am  simply  saying,  and  I  repeat,  in 
these  circumstances- 
Mr.  Chappie:  This  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  just  a  moment. 
Sure  I  have  had  an  opportunity.  I  can  tell, 
now  that  your  colour  is  matching  the  carpet, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  long  hearing, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  this  point  through 
a  least. 

The  rate  which  the  municipalities  have 
been  paying  to  the  central  distributor  has 
included  in  it  an  amount  to  pay  off  debt. 
Who  should  get  the  benefit  of  this  debt  that 
has  been  paid  off?  The  municipalities  which 
have  paid  all  of  the  rates  and  have  an  obhga- 
tion  to  buy  all  of  the  power,  or  the  Ontario 
government,  which  has  never  put  up  a  cent 
other  than  money  it  has  to  get  back  or  for 
these  rural  stations? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  fair,  in  his 
opinion? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  I  am  going 
to  come  to  what  is  fair  in  my  opinion.  I  can 
tell  him  personally  that  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  wipe  out  an  equity  which  the 
municipalities  have.  We  have  in  this  Legis- 
lature permitted  this  equity  to  be  paid  and 
contributed  and  charged  to  these  municipal- 
ities since  1906.  And  with  great  respect, 
in  the  only  recorded  vote  as  to  whether 
Hydro  should  be  established  or  not,  the 
Liberal  Party  voted  against  the  resolution  in 
this  House  in  1905.  This  is  when  Hydro 
began,  in  1905  and  1906.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  that  while  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  is  now  attempting  to 
grasp  at  credit  for  the  party,  that  it  organized 
Ontario  Hydro,  the  only  recorded  vote  as  to 
whether  Hydro  should  be  established  or  not, 
was  one  in  which  the  Liberals  unanimously, 
under  the  Ross  government,  which  was 
defeated  the  next  year,  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion or  we  would  have  had  Hydro  one  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  ( \\'entworth ) :  We  will 
take  care  of  you  after  dinner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  These  are  the  facts, 
nevertheless,  whether  he  will  take  care  of 
me  or  not.  Now  the  basic  fact  about  this  is, 
he  says  what  is  fair.  I  say  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  wipe  out  an  equity  of  $414  million 
that  has  accrued  in  all  these  years  since  1906 
in  favour  of  these  municipalities.  That  is  the 
second  point.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
believe  that  was  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chappie:  No,  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right  then!  If  we 
are  going  to  place  the  municipalities  in  the 
position  that  he  is  advocating,  this  Legis- 
lature is  at  least  going  to  have  to  pay  them 
$414  milhon. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Because  this  is  their 
investment  in  this  system  which  you  say  you 
are  going  to  take  over  and  administer. 


Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Let    us 

we   are    going   to   work   this 
fashion. 


presume    that 
out  in   a   fair 


I 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This,  I  think,  is  tlie 
basis  of  what  would  be  a  fair  fashion,  that 
we  find  something  that  is  quite  attractive. 
The  original  resolution  in  relation  to  Ontario 
Hydro  being  organized  was  that  tliis  Legis- 
lature will  not  commit  one  cent  of  its 
Treasury  towards  the  creation  of  Ontario 
Hydro's  plan.    Not  one  cent,  they  said,  and 
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the  monies  that  were  advanced  were  loans 
and  are  gradually  being  repaid. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  you  agree  with 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  simply  telling 
him  what  the  facts  were.  I  say  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  accede  that  the  present  existing 
legal  relationship  is  that  which  I  have  identi- 
fied, and  I  say  it  is. 

On  the  third  point,  as  to  whether  rates 
should  be  subsidized,  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  his— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Excuse  me,  before  the 
hon.  Minister  leaves  that,  would  he  make 
some  comments  about  his  own  personal 
opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  personal  opinion. 
First  of  all,  I  have  written  some  material  on 
it,  I  have  delivered  it  in  this  House  and  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  legal  relationship 
between  the  municipalities  and  this  Legisla- 
ture is  that  the  municipalities  are  the  legal 
owners  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
think  there  should  be  any  change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  second  point  is  in 
relation  to  whether  we  have  abdicated  all  or 
any  control  of  Ontario  Hydro.  I  have  also 
pointed  out  to  him  that  there  is  a  long  list 
of  prerequisites  before  Ontario  Hydro  can 
act.  The  executive  council  appoints  all  the 
members  of  the  commission  and  tliey  hold 
office  at  pleasure  and  can  be  discharged  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  they  were  engaged. 
We  have  control,  as  you  know,  over  the 
auditors;  who  does  the  auditing,  what  they 
are  paid  and  so  forth.  We  have  control  over 
the  areas  where  there  shall  be  dams  and 
whether  they  shall  be  or  shall  not  be.  All 
power  contracts  must  be  approved,  the  rates 
in  them,  by  order-in-council. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  this  to  be  a  good  setup?  As  good  a 
setup  as  we  can  achieve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  say  to  him  that  the 
municipalities  are  the  owners  of  the  system 
and  that  tliis  is  the  proper  way  vmder  the 
present  legislation.  Unless  somebody  is  going 
to  propose  a  method  which  is  going  to 
accomplish  the  ends  that  one  has  in  mind, 
diere  is  no  point  in  talking  generally  about 
what  otherwise  might  be.  These  municipalities 
have  this  interest  in  Ontario  Hydro.  Is  there 
any  point  in  going  through  all  kinds  of  agonies 
to  bring  about  something  which  is,  in  the  end. 


another  system  which  will  not  bring  any 
advantage  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  community?    Is  there? 

The  third  one  that  I  come  to  is  the  cost  of 
power  and  I  want  to  put  this  in  at  this  time. 
This  is  perfectly  fair  comment,  and  if  it  is 
not  fair  the  hon.  members  may  tell  me, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  two  years  ago 
the  Liberal  party  advocated  the  reduction  of 
rural  rates  by  25  per  cent  in  its  policy  pro- 
gramme at  the  time  of  the  election.  Now 
was  that  one  of  their  planks  or  not? 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  three  years 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  whenever  it  was. 

Mr.  Biyden:  They  do  not  want  to  remember 
the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  then  we 
have  got  that  on  the  record.  Now  then  I 
want  to  tell  the  hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition 
that  in  order  to  reduce  rural  rates  by  25  per 
cent  it  will  cost  $30  million.  Now  then,  they 
have  a  policy  of  some  several  years  standing 
of  reducing  rural  rates  by  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  think  it  will  be 
his  policy  within  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  minute.  I  am 
talking.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
I  am  talking  about  the  cost.  $30  milHon,  this 
is  the  cost  of  doing  it;  and  where  is  that 
going  to  come  from?  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  indicated,  in  terms  of  industrial 
rates,  that  if  they  subsidize  industrial  rates 
they  at  least  would  not  take  the  subsidy  out  of 
increased  rates  to  somebody  else,  for  Hydro. 
Would  the  $30  million  be  taken  out  of 
increased  rates? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  not 
cross-examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  well  able  to  look  after  himself. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly  I  can  look 
after  myself.    The  two  are  not  connected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  they  are  going  to 
cost  money. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Unless  we  pay  money 
we  are  not  going  to  produce  jobs. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  RESOURCES 

(continued) 
On  vote  S: 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
adjourned  at  the  hour  of  6  o'clock,  I  was 
pointing  out  to  the  House  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  hon.  members  opposite  had 
raised  three  issues.  The  first  was  that  we 
have  subsidized  before  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  subsidize.  Secondly,  that  the  muni- 
cipalities, I  maintain,  were  the  true  owners 
of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission 
system.  There  seem  to  be  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  how  great  are  our 
differences  will  much  depend  I  think  on 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  members 
this  evening.  The  third  point  dealt  with 
cost  of  power  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that 
the  House  recessed. 

I  was  in  the  process  of  pointing  out  to 
the  House  that  in  the  last  election  the  party 
opposite,  the  official  Opposition,  had  pro- 
posed a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  rural  rates. 
Now,  at  this  stage  I  asked  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
whether  this  had  been  part  of  his  policy  and 
he  acknowledged  it. 

Now,  this  25  per  cent  reduction  can  come 
out  of  only  one  of  two  areas,  and  this  was 
the  point  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  was  attempting  to  make 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  and  has 
attempted  to  make  on  earlier  occasions,  and 
I  think  with  much  justification. 

This  cost  reduction  is  going  to  result  in 
one  of  t^vo  things.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  involves  $30  million,  it  either  has  to  come 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario or  it  has  to  be  met  by  increased  rates. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  What  is  the  hon.  Minister  do- 
ing with  the  $25  million  plant  that  will  not 
go  into  operation  at  the  Lakehead? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   He  is  absorbing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  could  be  best 
categorized,  I  think,  as  a  red  herring,  but 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  discuss  this  plant 
at  the  Lakehead  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
dealing  with  this  specific  point.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  a  retaliation  in  relation  to 
the  Lakehead  plant  is  any  answer  to  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  members  opposite  pro- 
pose a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  rural  rates 
of  Ontario  Hydro  without  having  any  indi- 
cation of  what  it  would  cost  or  where  the 
cost  would  be  borne. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  this  $30  million 
cost  reduction  would  be  borne  in  one  of 
two  areas.  Either  it  will  be  borne  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  province  of  Ontario  or 
it  will  be  borne  out  of  a  general  rate  in- 
crease across  the  board  other  than  in  rural 
Ontario  by  17  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  i)erfectly 
agreeable  to  me;  I  am  simply  trying  to 
understand  the  position  that  is  taken  and 
now  I  understand  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  have  said  that  the  costs  of  reducing 
rural  rates  by  25  per  cent,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $30  million,  must  be  borne  out 
of  the  general  Treasury  of  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  is 
the  hon.  Minister's  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  this  is  per- 
fectly fair,  has  the  hon.  member  some  other 
figure? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  We  will  have  them 
when  the  time  comes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber referring  to  Windsor  said  yes,  and  the 
hon.   member  for  Wentworth  said  no,  so  I 
can  only  conclude  that  they  are- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:   Order.    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  in  any  event, 
in  relation  to  this  basic  issue  of  the  rural 
rates  being  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  I  am 
only  concerned—  The  hon.  members  opposite 
are  evidently  not  prepared  to  hear  my 
points,  but  so  long  as  they  are  recorded  in 
Hansard  this  is  the  main  thing  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

The  cost  of  this  $30  million  and  a  rate 
reduction  across  the  board  would  be  17  per 
cent.  Now,  is  this  not  a  grand  way  of  assist- 
ing industry,  by  raising  the  industrial  rate 
by  17  per  cent  so  that  the  rural  rates  can 
be  brought  down  by  25  per  cent?  Alterna- 
tively, if  you  have  in  mind  that  this  $30 
million  is  to  come  out  of  the  budget  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  I  presume  that  this  is 
one  of  the  ways  that  you  had  in  mind  in 
pointing  out  to  the  government  how  to 
economize. 

Now,  the  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  in  relation  to  rates  is  this,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  talked 
about  reduction  of  industrial  rates  as  an 
incentive.  Now  I  thought  he  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  this.  First,  that  a 
reduction  of  industrial  rates,  for  example 
across  the  board,  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  cost  $18  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  point  of  order  is 
simply  this,  that  I  never  suggested  an 
across-the-board  industrial  rate  reduction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  just  leading  up 
to  the  point  made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Set  up 
a  straw  man  and  knock  him  down. 

^  Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  no  straw  man, 

this  is  a  man  that  affects  the  stability  of 
the  whole  Hydro  system,  about  which  the 
hon.  members  have  indicated  they  will  deal 
with  me  later. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  certainly  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  all  right;  this 
is  their  right  and  this  is  what  is  expected 
of  them.  All  I  am  pointing  out  is,  that  if 
we  were  to  talk,  for  example,  about  a  rate 
reduction  for  all  industry— all  basic  industry 
across  this  province-of  15  per  cent,  this  is 
going  to  cost  some  $18  million.     Now,  this 


has  to  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
by  increasing  rates  or  by  taking  it  out  of 
the  Treasury.  If  there  is  going  to  be  an 
increase  of  rates  this  means  an  increase  by 
10  per  cent  of  all  of  the  rates  across  the 
province.  These  are  the  figures  of  engineers 
and  accountants,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
on  the  basis  of  the  study  that  has  gone  into 
them,  it  would  appear  that  the  weight  of 
intelligent  consideration  should  perhaps  bear 
on  their  side. 

In  any  event,  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  rates 
or  an  $18  million  subsidy  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  province  of  Ontario— and 
while  they  are  laughing  with  such  great  glee 
and  depending  apparently  upon  professing 
some  kind  of  policy  decision  on  this— I  am 
simply  pointing  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  considera- 
tion, any  serious  consideration  to  their  idea 
of  aiding  industry  by  increasing  rates  unless 
they  are  talking  about  drawing  some  $48 
million  out  of  general  revenue. 

An  hon.   member:   Oh  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  exactly  what 
they  are  talking  about;  they  have  advocated 
a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  rural  rates  and 
this  is  going  to  cost  $30  million.  This  is 
either  going  to  come  out  of  rates  or  general 
revenues  of  this  province.  If  it  comes  out 
of  rates  it  is  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  if 
it  comes  out  of  the  general  revenue  it  is 
$30  million  worth  of  taxes.  Somebody  has 
to  pay  for  this. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  can  always  adjust 
their  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister 
knows  very  well  I  never  suggested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  this  is  the 
next  noint.  Now,  this  is  a  $30  million  item, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  across  the 
board  or  not.  The  next  point  is  that  a  15  per 
cent  industrial  rate  increase  is  going  to  cost, 
if  it  did  go  across  tlie  board,  $18  million 
or  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  rates  generally. 
The  question  is  basically  this,  how  do  we 
decide  what  industry  is  to  receive  this?  Who 
is  to  make  judgment? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  else  would  the 
hon.  Minister  do  it?  What  is  Lesage  doing 
in  Quebec  and  why  is  he  robbing  us  of  our 
industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Basically  speaking,  I 
would— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House.  This 
is  an  excellent  debate  and  if  you  have  any 
points  I  wish  you  would  address  the  chair 
and  rise.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  speech, 
perhaps  the  former  speaker  will  sit  down 
and  we  will  conduct  a  good  debate  across 
the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  the  fundamen- 
tal point  is  that  I  have  simply  attempted  to 
put  before  the  House  the  cost  of  these  things. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  about  what 
will  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  another 
thing  as  to  whether  we  can  accomplish  what 
we  are  setting  out  to  accomplish.  Basically 
speaking,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  said  this  afternoon  he  thinks  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
60,000  jobs.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion did  say  this  or  something  very  close  to 
it,  that  this  was  our  opportunity  in  relation 
to  the  subsidization  of  Hydro  rates,  to  grasp 
this  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of 
unemployed,  or  in  any  event  to  meet  these 
additional  challenges  that  are  before  us,  and 
create  60,000  jobs  a  year. 

I  say  to  him  that,  basically,  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  fair  comment,  these  60,000  jobs 
must  come;  and  this  is  what  an  economist 
would  say;  and  this  is  what  the  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  this  cost  are  going  to  say; 
that  this  subsidy  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  asking  to  be  paid,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  going  to  go  to  an  industry 
whose  records  show  that  their  cost  of  power 
averaged  bet\veen  0.3  per  cent  and  2.5  per 
cent. 

Now  the  reductions  that  he  could  offer 
in  terms  of  cost  to  those  people,  as  affecting 
jobs,  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
offering  of  serviced  land  at  a  much  reduced 
rate,  some  kind  of  a  tax  incentive,  a  reduc- 
tion in  income  tax,  or  any  number  of  other 
incentives  that   are  available. 

When  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
wants,  this  evening,  to  discuss  Atlas  Steel 
and  the  facts  as  he  understands  them,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  debate  them  with  him. 
At  the  moment,  the  general  proposition  has 
been  these  three: 

(1)  That  we  have  been  subsidizing  and 
we  should  again— and  I  differ  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the   Opposition  on  this. 

(2)  That  Hydro  is  not  owned  by  the  muni- 
eipalities-and  I  say  it  is,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  this  government. 


(3)  He  talks  about  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  power  and  reducing  it  to  secondary 
industry— and  I  say  this:  one  can  aid  secon- 
dary industry  much  more  effectively  through 
incentives  in  many  other  fields  than  the 
reduction  of  power  cost. 

A  subsidy  would  offer  an  umbrella  over 
inefficient  companies  and  companies  which 
could  not  compete  in  the  world.  What  we 
want  to  do,  fundamentally,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  offer  inducements  to  companies  who  will 
export  with  greater  efficiency  quality  products 
and  to  create  these  60,000  jobs;  and  this 
cannot  be  done  in  this  field. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  by  no  means  do 
I  say  that  we  should  not  offer  some  form 
of  inducements  in  these  fields. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  points  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  making  was  that  one  of 
the  inducements  that  could  be  offered  would 
be  in  terms  of  industrial  power.  Does  he 
realize,  for  example,  that  if  we  offered  a  15 
per  cent  reduction  of  industrial  rates  across 
the  board  this  would  not  be  comparable  even 
to  the  important  task— now  just  a  moment, 
let  me  use  these  facts.  I  have  never  said 
that  he  proposed  this.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  a  15  per  cent  reduction  to  these  people 
across  the  board  would  be  less  effective,  for 
example,  than  a  1  per  cent  reduction  in 
corporation  tax. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  in  the  world  is 
the  hon.  Minister  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  this  is  fine; 
let  the  hon.  member  tell  us.  He  might  like 
to  stand  now  and  tell  us  what  industries  he 
will  offer  this  rate  to,  as  opposed  to  people 
paying  the  higher  rate— who  are  going  to 
have  to  compete  with  these  people.  If  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  can  tell  us,  we 
will  perhaps  avoid  this  study  we  are  carrying 
out  now.  We  can  perhaps  avoid  the  prolonged 
investigation  by  the  Ontario  Economic  Coun- 
cil in  this  matter  of  which  so  much  fun  has 
been  made.  Give  us  the  formula  this  evening. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Atlas  Steel  has  one. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  were  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  give  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  tliat  I  cannot  see  how  tlie 
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municipalities  can  own  Hydro.   It  says  in  The 

Power  Commission  Act  here: 

expenditure  by  the  commission  upon  any 
work  undertaken  under  this  Act  for  the 
benefit  of  a  municipal  corporation  that  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  commis- 
sion, is  repayable  to  the  commission  by  the 
municipal  corporation. 

It  does  not  matter  how  much  a  municipality 
pays  for  power  or  pays  towards  the  operation 
of  Hydro,  it  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  put  these  so-called  earnings  to- 
wards the  ownership  of  Hydro  itself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  just  because  he  made  a  purchase  from 
me— possibly  in  the  retail  business  he  made  a 
purchase  from  me  of  maybe  $500  or  $1,000— 
just  because  he  pays  that  total  amount  of,  say 
$1,000,  it  does  not  mean  because  a  margin 
was  saved  out  of  this  amount  on  the  basis 
of  a  profit,  that  he  owns  a  portion  of  the 
business. 

I  do  know  that  this  is  not  covered  by 
law.  I  do  know  that  because  the  municipality 
purchased  hydro  at  cost  to  them,  which 
included  sufficient  in  this  cost  to  retire  Hydro 
debt,  it  does  not  mean  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  that  these  municipalities  are 
entitled  to  the  ownership  of  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Which  is  this? 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  ownership  of  Hydro  is 
under  the  jurisdiction,  and  is  owned  by  the 
province  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  By  what  section? 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a 
section  but  this  particular  section  does  not 
cover.  If  the  hon.  Minister  has  got  a  section 
tucked  away  somewhere  that  does  cover  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  fellow  who  has 
to  pay  the  debt  and  does  pay  the  debt  usually 
thinks  he  does  own  the  asset. 

Mr.  Chappie:  But  when  you  buy  a  suit  do 
you  own  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Chappie:  He  cannot  possibly  own  it 
because  he  does  not  own  the  business  in  the 
first  place.  He  only  purchases  towards  it. 
He  makes  those  purchases  and  those  purchases 
are  compared— while  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  like  me  saying  a  profit— he  can  still  pay 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  province  but  he  can 
do  it  without  making  a  profit  at  all.  And 
this  extra  margin  I  cannot  call  a  profit.  I  can 
call  it  something  that  is  there  which  actually 
pays  the  debts  of  the  province,  but  it  does 


not  mean  because  it  pays  the  debts  of  the 
province  that  the  municipalities  own— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  not  the  debt  of 
the  province;  the  province  does  not  invest 
one  cent  in  it. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Why  should  it?  The  commis- 
sion does  the  investing.  The  commission  has 
control  of  the  whole  thing,  not  the  municipali- 
ties. Who  owns  all  the  plants  except  the  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  instructions  does 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer) offer? 

Mr.  Chappie:  When  it  comes  to  this  nice 
speech  we  had  from  the  department  by  the 
chairman  of  Hydro,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  information  that  we  have  had 
coming  from  Hydro.  It  gives  me  at  least 
something  of  an  idea  of  how  Hydro  is 
operating,  and  the  definite  aims  of  Hydro.  I 
would  like  to  give  this  paragraph: 

The  maximum  amount  of  primary  power 
that  the  commission  was  called  upon  to 
supply  in  1961  was  5,948,817  kilowatts. 
The  maximum  would  have  been  much 
higher  if  the  weather  had  not  been  un- 
seasonably mild  at  that  time.  Under  these 
conditions  the  peak  load  registered  exceeded 
the  peak  in  1960  by  only  3.5  per  cent  and 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  fell  well  be- 
low the  long  term  trend  of  slightly  more 
than  six  per  cent. 

Now,  some  of  the  money  that  we  can  save 
might  come  from  this  particular  trend  which 
has  been  materializing.  Instead  of  a  six  per 
cent  trend  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
usage  of  power  we  only  have  3.5  per  cent 
in  the  past  year,  and  this  is  the  second  year 
in  a  row. 

All  his  ideas  of  the  future  development  of 
Hydro,  all  the  projects  that  he  has  set  up, 
are  based  on  that  increase  and  the  increase 
is  not  coming  to  pass.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  quite  logical  if  Hydro  pulled  in  its  horns 
a  little  bit,  and  saved  this  money  which  could 
be  used  possibly  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring 
out.  I  am  very  interested  in  tlie  way  Hydro 
is  operated  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  operating  as  a  business.  I  maintain  that 
no  business  can  operate  all  sections  of  its 
operations  at  a  profit.  There  are  some  areas 
that  cannot  be  handled  in  this  manner,  but 
Hydro  will  not  move  in  any  direction  unless 
it  can  estimate  proof  that  it  will  show  a 
profitable  operation.  In  the  business  of  re- 
tailing, where  you  have  a  large  retail  store. 
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you  have  many  departments  under  your  juris- 
diction, some  of  these  departments  make  a 
profit,  some  of  them  do  not  but,  on  the  over- 
all basis  it  must  be  a  profitable  operation. 

I  want  to  give  hon.  members  an  example 
of  this  not  only  in  a  business;  this  type  of 
thing  happens  in  a  corporation.  In  the  city 
of  Fort  William  last  year  the  breakdown  is 
as  follows: 

The  telephone  department  shows  a  net 
profit  of  $16,027;  water  works  netted  $182,- 
844;  and  transit  had  a  loss  of  $151,108;  a 
surplus  of  $10,445  is  also  noted  in  the  sink- 
ing fund;  the  general  revenue  came  to 
$6,799,537  and  expenditures  were  $6,779,- 
986  for  a  surplus  of  $19,551;  so  even  a 
municipality  does  not  make  a  profit  operation 
in  all  its  departments. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that 
in  northwestern  Ontario  we  have  a  need,  and 
a  real  need.  This  need  is  to  have  a  Hydro 
development,  particularly  along  the  Trans- 
Canada  highway  where  we  want  to  encourage 
tourist  trade  and  so  on.  In  Upsala  we  have 
had  trouble  trying  to  get  Hydro  in  that  area; 
finally  it  got  in  and  the  only  reason  it  did 
come  in  was  because  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  built  a  line  from  the  head  of  the 
lakes  to  Dryden,  and  Hydro  has  been  using 
these  facilities.  I  give  Hydro  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  using  these  facilities  but  the 
point  is  that  Hydro  will  not  move  in  any 
direction  unless  the  use  of  that  particular 
load  is  going  to  be  at  that  particular  time  of 
real  benefit  to  Hydro  as  far  as  covering  the 
costs,  at  least,  are  concerned. 

Coming  back  to  the  fact  of  the  25  per  cent 
—as  far  as  use  of  Hydro  for  the  farmer— this 
could  be  worked  on  the  same  general  basis. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
this  idea.  If  that  particular  part  of  the 
operation  must  be  operated  at  a  loss,  it  can 
be  paid,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  it  can 
be  paid  by  the  savings  of  Hydro  through 
the  curtailment  of  expenses,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  Surely  Hydro  can  work  this  out  on 
the  projected  expenses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  pointed  out  before;  as  we 
go  on  from  year  to  year  this  can  be  absorbed. 
The  hon.  Minister  knows  this,  and  the  credit 
of  the  province  is  at  an  all-time  high  as  he 
points  out.  Of  course,  the  credit  of  Hydro  is 
not  at  an  all-time  high.  I  can  tell  hon. 
members  right  at  the  moment  that  the  de- 
bentures are  at  rather  a  high  amount;  the 
debentures  which  Hydro  now  owe  are  $1,918 


million,  according  to  their  own  account.  And 
though  this  can  be  handled,  I  believe,  by 
Hydro,  it  is  still  quite  a  substantial  amount 
and  if  the  municipalities  do  own  Hydro  they 
still  have  to  pay  $1,918  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  know  that. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  know,  but  I  still  say  they 
have  to  pay  it.  It  is  right  in  the  report.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  them,  they  tell  me.  All  I 
am  doing  is  repeating  exactly  their  figures, 
and  as  I  said  before,  this  particular  report 
gives  a  lot  of  information. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  most  interested  in  the 
debate  as  it  has  proceeded  to  this  point.  Let 
me  deal  just  for  a  moment— and  this  is  all  I 
am  going  to  spend  on  it— on  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald). 

As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
his  hon.  followers  recognize  the  position  in 
which  they  are  finding  themselves— 

An  hon.  member:  What  a  laugh  that  isf 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  funny;  all  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  laughing  at  them,  not  with 
them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  remind  the 
hon.  members  once  again  that  when  some- 
one else  is  making  a  speech  that  member 
should  be  given  attention  and  allowed  to 
make  his  speech.  The  member  for  York 
Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  amazing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  excited  these  people  can  get  over 
absolutely  nothing.  They  remind  me  of  the 
child  whose  candy  has  been  taken  away. 
They  are  anxious  to  complain  about  some- 
thing and  to  somebody,  but  they  do  not 
know  who  did  it  or  why  it  happened  so  they 
just  complain  at  large. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Take 
a  look  at  your  hon.  leader. 

An  hon.  member:  Wait  until  he  tells  you 
what  is  wrong  with  you,  then  you  will  have 
something  to  complain  about.  Coming  from 
you,  we  are  not  surprised. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  listened, 
to  a  display  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  the  other  evening 
when   our   leader   gave   that   very   excellent 
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address  on  reform  institutions.  The  sub- 
stantial point  that  the  hon.  member  made 
was  that  he  had  thought  of  it  first  or  he 
thought  he  had  thought  of  it  first— but  it 
was  a  fine  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  been  fighting  it 
for  10  years,  while  you  were— 

Mr.  Singer:  This  afternoon  he  was  com- 
plaining violently  that  some  other  party  in 
British  Columbia  had  taken  away  another 
one  of  their  ideas.  In  this  debate  he  is  very 
unhappy  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  suggest- 
ing a  sound  planning  principle.  Our  friends 
here  on  our  left  believe  they  are  the  only 
people  who  have  had  a  corner  on  planning; 
the  only  people  who  have  any  ability  to 
foresee  what  might  happen  in  the  future 
and  make  plans  for  it.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  anyone  else  puts  forward 
an  idea  that  might  have  sounded  well  com- 
ing from  them,  they  are  most  unhappy,  most 
sulky,  and  they  are  most  insulting. 

There  is  really  no  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  dealing  any  longer  with  the  group  of 
five  here,  so  let  me  now  turn  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  hon.  Minister's  sophistry  is 
something  most  fascinating  to  listen  to.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  the  ability  undoubtedly 
to  pick  and  choose  points  out  of  the  debate, 
and  in  a  high  school  debate  this  is  most 
impressive.  He  attempts  to  set  his  own 
ground  and  ignores  the  principles  that  have 
been  put  forward,  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  put  forward,  and  the  ideas  that 
have  been  put  forward.  His  three-fold 
summary  of  the  remarks  of  our  leader  was 
entirely  false;  it  was  calculated  to  be  mis- 
leading and  calculated  to  present  our 
reasonable  suggestion  in  the  worst  possible 
light. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  other  night  the 
hon.  member  rose  and  caused  a  great 
furore  in  this  House  because  he  said  that 
motives  were  being  imputed  to  him.  He 
has  just  simply  said  that  I  said  something 
which  was  calculated  to  be  misleading.  Is 
that  imputing  a  motive  to  me?  And  if  so, 
perhaps  if  he  felt  he  was  in  the  right  the 
other  night,  he  would  do  either  one  of  two 
things— he  should  distinguish  the  situation 
the  other  night  or  withdraw  what  he  has 
said  about  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have 
imputed  any  motives  to  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  I  withdraw  them.  Let  me 
phrase  it  in  a  different  way. 

I  was  sure,  as  I  listened,  that  the  hon. 


Minister  could  not  have  been  imputing  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  only  the  three  points  on 
which  he  analyzed  my  hon.  colleague's  speech. 
Surely  the  points  that  my  hon.  leader  was 
making  were  not  bound  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  very  interesting  legal  argument  about 
who  owns  Hydro.  Surely  that  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  debate  tonight.  Surely  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  important  point  that 
our  hon.  leader  was  making  was  not  bound 
up  in  the  question  of  whether  subsidies  had 
been  paid  in  the  past  or  could  be  paid 
again.  Surely,  my  hon.  leader  was  not  ad- 
vancing the  theory,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
subsidies  were  to  be  paid  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  to  all  industrial  consumers  across 
the  board.  These  are  the  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  are  most  important. 

And  I  think,  to  understand  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  putting  forth,  we  must  put 
it  in  proper  context.  It  may  be  that  the 
hon.  Minister  misunderstood,  and  I  hope 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  put  this 
matter  into  better  focus. 

The  ideas  of  subsidies  is  not  a  new  idea 
in  the  role  of  government.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  subsidize  our  farmers,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House  who  is  going  to  suggest  this  is  a  bad 
thing.  We  subsidize  our  farmers  in  a  myriad 
of  ways.  And  for  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try we  in  this  House,  our  predecessors,  our 
colleagues  in  Ottawa,  think  that  this  is  a 
good  thing  and  generally  good  for  the 
economy. 

We  subsidize  our  old  people  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  their  benefits  in  housing,  their  old 
age  pensions,  and  so  on.  We  subsidize  our 
young  people  in  a  myriad  of  ways,  through 
education  and  so  on.  So  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to 
me  that  the  hon.  Minister  in  mock  horror 
raises  this  great  bogeyman,  that  if  we  sub- 
sidize in  Hydro,  using  the  vehicle  of  Hydro, 
we  are  going  to  plunge  the  province  into  ruin. 
It  just  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  say  that  and 
the  hon.  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  listened,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  a  series  of  long,  carefully  documented 
speeches  from  the  hon.  Minister  since  he  has 
assumed  his  myriad  of  portfolios,  on  how  the 
economic  future  of  the  province  is  going  to  be 
planned.  He  is  going  to  set  up  committees  to 
examine,  he  is  going  to  send  out  emissaries 
to  encourage  new  industry,  he  is  going  to 
look  into  Travel  and  Publicity,  he  is  going  to 
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look  into  Lands  and  Forests.  There  is  not  a 
department  into  which  he  is  not  going  to  look 
for  the  good  of  the  economy  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  in  the  last  half 
minute  of  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks  I  think 
he  got  down  to  the  essence  of  the  suggestion 
that  we  are  making:  there  are  vehicles  avail- 
able to  this  Legislature  whereby  industry  can 
bo  encouraged.  Just  in  the  last  half  minute 
of  his  remarks  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
some  of  them. 

He  mentioned  servicing  land,  he  mentioned 
tax  incentives— I  presume  he  would  include 
assessment  incentives— and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Surely  it  makes  good  sense,  when  this  Legis- 
lature can  provide  a  subsidy  for  Hydro  if  it 
sees  fit,  surely  it  makes  good  sense  that  this 
be  added  to  the  list  of  methods  of  encouraging 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  relief  rolls  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  January  went  up  by  20  per 
cent.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hon.  member 
of  this  House  who  would  not  be  happy  to 
reduce  those  payments  because  the  people  on 
those  rolls  are  being  put  to  work. 

Surely  this  is  what  we  must  strive  for  and 
surely  through  the  vehicle  of  Hydro  is  a 
way  that  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  to  look  too 
far  to  see  how  other  jurisdictions  have  used 
all  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  all  of 
the  resources  in  their  control,  to  encourage 
development.  In  Massena,  New  York,  my 
good  hon.  friend  from  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley) 
will  tell  you— and  he  has  told  this  House 
already— in  Massena,  New  York,  by  some 
strange  miracle  industry  has  been  locating  and 
there  New  York  state  has  used  the  vehicle  of 
hydro  to  attract  them.  They  have  used  the 
vehicle  of  preferred  hydro  rates  to  get  industry 
in.  The  state  of  Michigan  has  gone  into  this 
sort  of  thing,  it  has  encouraged  industry, 
Abitibi  is  building— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  is  bankrupt,  Michigan  or 
Abitibi? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  state  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  told  the  hon.  Minister 
that?  That  is  not  true.  That  is  one  thing  I 
think  should  be  stricken  from  the  record,  an 
hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  making  such  a 
foolish  statement  as  that,  it  should  be  with- 
drawn. It  goes  to  show  that  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of 
Michigan,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  not  bankrupt.   I 


am  sure  our  good  neighbour  to  the  south  would 
not  allow  any  sovereign  state  to  go  bankrupt. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  bankrupt 
of  ideas,  but  he  could  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  state  of  Michigan  and  see  how 
they  encouraged  Abitibi  to  build  their  new 
plant  there  rather  than  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  have  to  read  too 
many  outside  papers  to  recognize  that  all 
through  the  Caribbean,  in  places  like  Puerto 
Rico,  in  places  like  Jamaica,  through  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Hawaii,  every  resource  of 
government  has  been  turned  to  attracting 
industry,  and  very  successfully.  One  of  the 
resources  that  we  have  available,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this  resource  of  Hydro. 

Now  to  deliberately  try  to  cast  our 
suggestion  as  a  method  of  subsidizing  all 
industry  at  the  cost  of  the  little  man,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  just  is  not  the  fact.  Human 
judgment  certainly  can  enter  into  the  type 
of  subsidization  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Windsor  and  in  Cornwall 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labour.  Would  it  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  those  two  cities,  and 
would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  if  we  could  induce  new 
industries  to  locate  in  Windsor  and  in  Corn- 
wall? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  the  grandest 
speeches  in  this  House,  and  we  certainly 
heard  them  during  the  recent  leadership 
convention,  about  how  northern  Ontario  must 
be  opened  up.  To  get  industry  into  northern 
Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  more  than 
speeches,  we  need  some  real  inducement. 
Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  these  induce- 
ments could  well  be  subsidization  of  Hydro 
where  hydro  is  an  important  part  of  tlie  cost 
of  that  industry. 

This  is  not  the  be-all  and  the  end-all,  nor 
does  the  hon.  Minister  destroy  this  argument 
by  saying  we  are  talking  about  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  industries  which  have  only  from  0.3  to 
2.5  per  cent  of  their  costs  in  Hydro.  This  may 
well  be  the  general  average  and  I  do  not 
question  the  hon.  Minister's  figures  in  this, 
but  there  are  many  industries  that  are  far 
above  that  average  who  could  substantially 
benefit  by  a  reduction  in  Hydro  costs.  These 
are  the  things  that  government  should  be 
looking  at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  putting  foru'ard 
makes  good  and  clear  common  sense,  at  least 
to  me— to  my  hon.  colleagues  and  myself. 
We  are  saying  that  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  these  estimates  before  us,  at  this  time 
when  we  recognize,  along  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  there  is  an  economic  crisis 
facing  this  province— the  hon.  Minister  must 
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recognize  it,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  spending  so  much  time  in  preparing 
these  speeches  and  setting  up  these  councils 
to  cure  a  situation  that  does  not  exist,  he 
must  admit  it  exists  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  talking  about  it— surely  in  this 
time  of  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  utilize 
everything  at  our  command.  What  greater 
service  could  we  do  for  the  people  of 
Ontario,  what  greater  service  could  we  do 
for  ourselves,  than  encouraging  industry  to 
expand,  than  bringing  in  new  industry  and 
using,  as  one  of  the  vehicles  to  do  this,  sub- 
sidization of  Hydro  rates? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this:  where  a  particular  industry 
would  be  interested  in  this  sort  of  subsidiza- 
tion surely  the  facilities  of  this  government 
are  large  enough  and  competent  enough  to 
talk  to  the  people  who  control  industry,  to 
set  down  certain  standards,  to  say  to  indus- 
try: "If  you  are  prepared  to  invest  'Y'  mil- 
lions worth  of  dollars,  or  'Z*  hundred 
thousand  wordi  of  dollars  and  if  you  are 
prepared  to  employ  100  people,  or  200 
people,  or  300  people,  it  is  in  our  interests, 
we  the  people  of  Ontario,  we  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  get  you  to  locate  here.  If  you 
locate  in  northern  Ontario,  where  we  want 
to  develop  the  country,  or  if  you  locate  in 
Cornwall  or  if  you  locate  in  Windsor,  where 
we  have  a  serious  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  that  much  more  in  our  interest 
to  encourage  you  to  do  that."  Or  to  say  to 
another  industry:  "If  you  will  expand,  if  you 
will  add  an  addition  onto  your  plant;  if  you 
will  increase  your  production;  if  you  will 
increase  your  work  force,  we  are  going  to 
find  some  ways,  and  ways  that  we  can  con- 
trol, to  encourage  you  to  do  this." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  greater  service  can 
we  provide  to  the  expansion  of  our  province 
than  this  sort  of  tiling?  There  is  nothing 
complicated  about  it.  The  wonderful  theo- 
ries of  the  hon.  Minister  throughout  are  a 
smokescreen;  they  do  not  add  any  light  to 
this.  They  do  not  even  fit  in  with  the 
planning  and  the  economic  theories  that  he 
has  been  talking  about  in  his  early  speech 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  good  of  Ontario, 
I  hope  the  government  will  listen  to  this  idea, 
and  not,  as  our  hon.  friends  to  the  left  jealousy 
deride  it,  and  as  our  hon.  friends  on  the 
government  side,  because  they  had  fixed  in 
their  minds  some  bogey  about  the  sanctity 
of  Hydro,  cast  it  aside  as  having  no  value. 
This  is  one  of  the  vehicles  we  could  use 
and  one  of  the  vehicles  we  must  use.  If 
this    government    is    serious    about   the    eco- 


nomic   development    of    the    province,    they 
will   use   this   as   we   suggest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  member 
is  correct  about  what  the  government  has 
fixed  in  its  mind,  why  was  this  matter  given 
to  be  studied  by  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
straighten  out  one  thing. 

I  want  to  inform  the  hon.  Minister  that  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  which  is  near  the  city 
from  which  I  come,  they  do  not  operate 
on  any  sort  of  a  plan  such  as  we  have  here. 
There  is  none  of  this  business  of  keeping 
two  sets  of  books.  This  is  one  thing,  pos- 
sibly, that  he  does  not  know.  Maybe  it  will 
help  him.     I  hope  it  will. 

According  to  the  plan  or  constitution  of 
Michigan,  they  must  operate  within  their 
budget  and  if  they  do  not— I  am  talking 
about  current  budgets— they  must  raise 
extras  in  the  following  year.  They  have 
none  of  this  business,  such  as  we  have  here, 
of  deficit  financing  all  the  time. 

Now  I  think  that  we  should  ask  that  this 
statement  about  that  state  being  bankrupt 
should  be  striken  from  Hansard;  the  reason 
being  that  part  of  the  province  which  we 
are  in,  and  a  very  important  part  of  it,  too, 
every  day  of  the  year  is  doing  business  with 
the  people  of  that  state.  Crazy  statements 
by  irresponsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
are  not  going  to  help  their  feelings  for  us. 

I  have  heard  the  hon.  Minister  before 
talking  about  the  River  Rouge.  Now  the 
River  Rouge  is  a  canal,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  American  side,  and  his 
reference  to  that  little  stream  was  that  it 
was  full  of  "guck".  So  this  "guck"  word  of 
the  hon.  Minister's,  and  he  has  used  it  again 
and  again,  appeared  in  practically  all  the 
papers  of  Detroit,  and  the  people  at  that 
time  were  not  very  fond  of  him,  and  are 
not  yet.  They  do  not  approve  of  his  word 
"guck",  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will  not 
approve  of  the  statement  that  he  has  made 
referring   to    that   state    as   being   "bedlam." 

Now,  if  we  might  take  one  example  of 
how  foolishly  Hydro  spends  money— $10  mil- 
lion—what is  that?  Notliing  at  all.  In  the 
instance  of  the  building  of  the  J.  Clark  East 
Flat  in  Windsor,  just  a  very  few  years  ago. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  that 
plant  would  be  some  $21  million;  time  and 
material  contracted,  of  course,  to  a  friend. 
When  they  were  finished,  instead  of  the  total 
cost  of  that  plant  being  $21  million,  it  was 
well  over  $30  million  and  the  reason  given 
for   this   foolish   overexpenditure— and   might 
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I  say  again  that  the  job  was  done  by  a  friend 
of  the  government— time  and  material,  the 
reason  that  Hydro  gave,  the  government 
gave,  at  that  time,  was  because  engineers 
of  Hydro,  in  the  testing  of  the  ground,  did 
not  test  it  properly.  They  put  the  building 
on  top  of  ground  that  they  had  not  properly 
tested  and  then  had  to  do  the  job  practically 
all  over  again. 

That  is  how  much  Hydro  thinks  of  how 
they  spend  the  people's  funds. 

There  has  been  much  arguing  about  who 
owns  this  Hydro.  Any  person  who  has  ever 
been  an  alderman,  and,  indeed,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  (Mr.  Robarts) 
has  been  an  alderman,  he  still  acts  like  one, 
but- 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  are  welcome. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  served  on  a  local 
Hydro  board  or  committee  knows  that  you 
cannot  make  one  move  until  you  have  every- 
thing approved  by  the  HEPC.  Nothing  is 
done  until  the  approval  is  given.  It  was  not 
long  ago  I  had  a  matter  of  a  Hydro  worker, 
a  gentleman  around  65  years  of  age,  and  the 
matter  of  a  pension  came  up.  I  thought  I 
could  straighten  this  thing  out  in  Windsor.  I 
did  not  think  that  I  had  to  straighten  out  a 
man's  pension  in  Windsor,  who  worked  in 
Windsor  for  the  Hydro,  by  coming  down  here 
and  taking  it  up  with  the  head  office.  But 
now  I  found  that  the  pension  plan  that  this 
man  was  in  was  handled  and  everything 
was  approved  here  and  not  one  thing  could 
be  done  without  the  approval  of  the  HEPC. 

So  do  not  go  around  the  province  telling 
people  that  the  local  places  own  Hydro.  Any 
interests  that  they  have  invested  in  their 
own  name  I  think  indeed  they  ought  to 
jealously  hold  onto,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  every  move  that  they 
make,  every  breath  that  they  take,  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  HEPC  of  tlie  province.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  people  of  the  province, 
the  public  of  the  province,  not  only  those 
who  use  the  Hydro,  but  the  people  of  this 
province  have  guaranteed,  have  backed, 
every  bond  tliat  was  issued  by  Hydro.  This 
is  a  people's  problem,  it  is  people's  business, 
it  is  not  only  yours. 

It  is  our  business,  and  when  you  infer  that 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  drag  Hydro 
into  politics-that  is  all  stuff  and  politics.  Is 
there  anybody  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  game? 
There  is  not  a  person  here  who  is  not  en- 


gaged in  that  game,  otherwise  we  would  not 
be  here.  But  Hydro  is  the  business  of  the 
people  and  the  quicker  we  get  Hydro  into 
this  House  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be, 
instead  of  having  a  few  of  those  gentle- 
men sitting  in  ivory  towers  down  here  and 
making  plans,  and  sometimes  plans  that  are 
very  foolish. 

You  could  take  the  brains  of  98  people  in 
this  House— with  the  advice  of  experts,  true, 
and  with  the  guidance  of  experts— but  you  can 
take  98  average  men  or  women,  I  do  not 
care  which,  and  throw  the  problem  of  the 
people  out  here  in  this  House,  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  talking  about  it,  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views 
about  it,  and  nine  times  out  of  10  they  will 
come  up  with  an  answer  that  is  pretty  near 
perfect. 

I  have  heard  it  said  so  often  times  in  my 
years  in  working  as  mayor  and  in  council; 
people  would  say:  "Well,  how  did  that  fellow 
ever  become  an  alderman?  How  was  that 
fellow  ever  elected  mayor?  Why,  he  has  no 
brains."  Well,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  odd 
one  here  and  there.  But  some  33  years  have 
taught  me  this,  that  you  do  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  caught  up  with  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  still  here  and  I  will  be 
here  when  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.   MacDonald)  is  gone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  caught  up  with  the 
hon.  member  as  mayor. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber something. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right,  I  just  want  to  tell 
him  something.  I  was  mayor  of  Windsor 
longer  than  any  man  living  or  dead.  I  realize 
there  were  some  who  wished  that  I  were 
dead,  but  I  have  never  felt  better  in  the 
55  years  I  have  been  on  God's  earth. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  As  I  was  saying,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  anything  wrong  with 
bringing  Hydro  right  in  this  House  where  we, 
on  every  occasion  and  any  occasion,  could 
ask  questions  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Opposition,  I  am  certain,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  hon.  member  in  the  House 
who  has  any  intention  of  interfering— that  is 
the  word  I  think— with  the  local  Hydro  com- 
missions. That  is  not  the  idea  at  all.  But  I 
will  guarantee  that  if  this  House  would  have 
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had  something  to  say  about  the  building  of 
the  J.  Clark  East  Flat  plant,  instead  of  an 
overexpenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  I 
think  we  probably  would  have  taken  the 
proper  test  holes  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  not  an  eight-year-old  boy  in 
Windsor  who  does  not  know  exactly  what 
happened.  If  there  was  an  overexpenditure 
and  if  there  was  a  waste  of  funds,  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  building  of  that  plant,  the 
whole  thing  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  HEPC. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  no  doubt  obscured  the 
fact  that  we  were  talking  about  Hydro  rate 
policy,  but  I  believe  that  was  the  subject 
that  was  under  discussion. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  because  there  is  no  question  that  he 
profited  very  considerably  from  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  had 
said  a  little  earlier.  His  approach  to  this 
problem  was  significantly  different  from  that 
of  his  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  the 
intervening  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  were  no  doubt  a  factor  in  the 
situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  stated  in 
a  rather  undigested  fashion,  but  nevertheless 
with  a  commendable  struggle  to  achieve 
enlightenment,  that  the  question  of  subsidiza- 
tion of  Hydro  rates  should  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  an  overall  programme  of  planned 
development.  Now  that  admittedly  is  a  very 
considerable  advance  on  the  statement  which 
his  hon.  leader  made,  which  was  purely— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thank  the  hon.  member.  If 
the  hon.  member  had  listened  to  him— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  listened  to  him  with  great 

interest,   because    I   have   been   waiting   and 

V      waiting  to  find  out  what  there  was  in  this 

great    revelation    of    the    Liberal    Party.     I 

listened— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  pity  the  hon.  member's 
understanding  is  so  lacking. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  listened  with  more  than  usual 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  a  very  fine  statement  it 
was. 

Mr.  Bryden:  His  statement  was  a  very 
vague   statement   to  the   general   effect   that 


we  should  subsidize  industrial  Hydro  rates. 
We  had  no  indication  of  the  purpose  or  the 
means  or  the  tests  on  which  that  subsidy 
should  be  based,  but  merely  a  general  prop- 
osition that  if  One  subsidizes  Hydro  rates 
this  will  lead  to  expansion  of  industry  within 
the  province. 

I  think  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  of  this  agitation  on  the 
subsidization  of  industrial  Hydro  rates  de- 
veloped really  from  certain  vested  interests 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  for  whom  the  hon. 
members  to  my  right  made  themselves 
spokesmen.  Indeed  as  I  have  listened  as  this 
issue  developed,  I  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  a  bill 
that  I  have  on  the  order  paper  now  and  I 
have  put  on  in  previous  years,  that  the  source 
of  campaign  funds  should  be  publicly  dis- 
closed. 

The  particular  episode  which  has  been  cited 
over  and  over  again  as  justification  for  a 
vague  policy  of  subsidizing  industry  through 
providing  hydro  at  less  tlian  cost,  was  an 
assertion  by  the  Atlas  Steel  Company  that 
they  had  undertaken  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  a  development  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  planned  for  Ontario.  In  my 
opinion,  such  statements  should  be  taken  with 
a  very  large  grain  of  salt.  It  is  nothing  new 
in  the  history  of  our  country  for  people  who 
have  an  axe  to  grind  to  use  any  particular 
episode  they  wish  to  grind  that  axe.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Atlas  Steel  would  have 
undertaken  their  new  development  in  the 
pro\'ince  of  Quebec  quite  irrespective  of 
Hydro  rates.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  But 
we  should  avoid  getting  ourselves  into  the 
position  where  we  panic  because  somebody  is 
developing  an  industry  in  a  province  other 
than  our  own.  In  my  opinion— and  I  think  this 
is  very  important— this  province  is  part  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Did  the  hon. 
member  just  discover  that  recently? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Unfortunately  the  Liberal 
Party  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  it.  I 
believe  the  first  principle  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  development  of 
Canada  and  the  benefit  of  Canada  will  be  to 
our  benefit.  Canada  will  not  develop  if  other 
provinces  do  not  develop.  And  the  notion 
that  it  is  a  terrible  calamity  for  something 
to  develop  in  another  province  is  in  my 
opinion  completely  ridiculous.  The  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  get  ourselves  into  the 
position  where  we  are  being  played  off  by 
special   interests   against   other  provinces   in 
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the  matter  of  Hydro  rates  is  a  very  danger- 
ous suggestion.  They  will  play  us  to  a  fare- 
thee-well,  in  telling  us  that  such  and  such  a 
province  will  give  them  this  concession  and 
we  have  got  to  match  it.  All  that  will  hap- 
pen is  tliat  they  will  get  special  privileges, 
there  will  be  no  particular  industrial  devel- 
opment for  the  nation  as  a  whole  or  even 
for  us. 

The  basic  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
industrial  development  of  Ontario,  as  of  any 
other  province,  is  the  overall  industrial 
development  of  Canada.  Let  us  not  get 
ounielves  euchred  by  special  interests  into 
cut-throat  competition  with  other  provinces, 
whether  it  is  on  Hydro  rates  or  wages  or 
anything  else.  This  game  has  been  played 
for  a  long  time  and  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  not  get  ourselves  in- 
volved in  it.  We  should  look  for  dynamic 
measures  to  create  development  in  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  in  our  own  province, 
and  if  we  can  do  that— and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not— then  jockeying 
over  Hydro  rates  and  giving  little  privileges 
here  and  there  will  become  quite  insigni- 
ficant. 

A  great  many  of  tliese  concessions  do 
nothing  but  put  special  groups  in  a  privi- 
leged position  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  used  the  age- 
old  argument  of  stating  that  what  he  had 
in  mind  was  tfie  benefit  of  the  working 
man.  Now  there  have  been  many  privileges 
created  that  do  not  create  any  industrial 
development  at  all  on  the  ground  of  help- 
ing tlje  working  man  and  in  the  long  nm 
all  that  happens  is  that  the  working  man 
has,  to  pay  the  shot.  Then  the  next  argu- 
ment that  comes  along  is  that  the  working 
man  lias  to  take  a  cut  in  wages  because 
otherwise  we  cannot  compete. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
XhK'Donald)  pointed  out,  it  is  possible  to 
consider  policies  with  regard  to  Hydro  rates 
in  terms  of  an  overall  programme  and  a 
planned  programme  of  incentives  to  induce 
decentralization  of  industry  and  spread  it 
across  the  province,  but  I  suggest  that  Hydro 
rates  in  the  main  are  a  very  small  part  of 
that  problem,  they  will  in  most  cases  con- 
stitute a  very  small  incentive.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  from  figures  that  have  been  given 
to  us  by  Hydro  and  which  I  have  not  seen 
challenged.  Hydro  rates  in  this  province 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  in  other 
jurisdictions.  I  would  be  very  doubtful  if 
Hydro  is  a  factor  militating  against  loca- 
tion of  industry  in  tliis  province. 


Actually  the  sort  of  stimulus  that  is  be- 
ing proposed  is  in  itself  no  stimulus  at  alL 
Now,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  claimed  that  if  we  oflFered 
somewhat  lower  Hydro  rates  for  industry 
this  would  be  an  inducement  for  great  ex- 
pansion by  industry.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  classes  that  I  find  very  diflBcult  to 
tolerate  in  our  society.  One  consists  of 
economists  who  hire  themselves  out  like 
lawyers  and  the  other  consists  of  lawyers 
who  deliver  lectures  in  economics.  The 
suggestion  that  a  reduction  in  Hydro  rates 
will  induce  industry  to  expand  is  sheer 
unadulterated  nonsense.  What  will  induce 
industry  to  expand  will  be  the  prospect  of 
market  opportunities,  of  opportunities  for 
sale;  and  that  will  not  be  created  by  re- 
duced Hydro  rates,  that  will  be  created  by 
a  flourishing  economy  with  a  high  level  of 
investment. 

If  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  planning, 
let  us  put  first  things  first.  In  this  prov- 
ince right  now  we  have  excess  capacity. 
Why  giye  special  privileges  to  people  who 
have  no  intenton  of  expanding  at  the  pres- 
ent time  until  they  see  improved  market 
opportunities?  Let  us  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  increasing  investment  through  in- 
creased public  investment  so  business  will 
have  the  opportunity.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Hydro  rates  will  become  a  very  small 
factor.    ,  \ 

The  Liberals  have  been  hammering  away 
at  this  point  ever  since  a  few  industrialists 
from  the  Niagara  peninsula,  who  already 
a^re  enjoying  very  low  Hydro  rates,  but 
wanted  even  greater  privileges  for  them- 
selves, came  to  them  and  started  putting 
up  a  song  and  dance.  If  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  Hydro  rates,  and  it  is  possible  in 
certain  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable, 
we  should  subsidize  tliem  in  areas  of  under- 
development and  not  in  areas  of  major  con- 
gestion. Any  incentives  of  that  kind  to 
industry  should  be  directed  towards  the 
decentralization  of  industry  rather  than  to- 
wards  increasing   centralization. 

But  the  entire  proposition  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  Liberal  Party  with  re- 
gard to  subsidization  of  Hydro  rates  would 
not  have  enough  eflFect  that  you  would  know 
the  difference  in  encoiu-aging  industrial  de- 
velopment in  this  province.  It  would,  how- 
ever, increase  profits  for  companies  whose 
profits  are  already  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  would  the  hon. 
member  increase  the  profits  by  a  great  con- 
sequence? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  the  consequence  in 
terms  of  industrial  development  would  be 
practically  nothing,  but  the  consequence  in 
terms  of  making  a  few  rich  people  richer 
would  be  quite  significant. 

Mr.  Wintenneyer:  It  is  still  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Two  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Power  costs  represent 
two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  it  would  not  encourage  any 
industrial  development,  it  would  just  make 
their  profits  that  much  higher.  This  is  the 
kind  of  argument  the  Liberals  are  persistently 
putting  forward  in  their  desire  to  curry 
favour  with  privileged  groups  within  the 
community.  There  is  no  argument  at  all  for 
an  overall  subsidization  of  Hydro  rates. 

As  far  as  subsidization  as  an  instrument  for 
industrial  relocation  is  concerned  it  might 
have  some  value.  It  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  total  plan  but  on  any  study  it 
would  be  found  to  be  an  insignificant  portion 
of  such  a  plan.  We  have  waited  for  a  long 
time  to  hear  the  great  Liberal  programme  to 
raid  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  this  province  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
privileged  people.  The  plan  has  practically 
no  value  whatsoever.  Let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  programmes  that  will  be  of  some 
genuine  benefit  in  increasing  industrial  de- 
velopment in  this  province  and  country. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  tonight 
on  this  particular  vote  and  I  do  so  as  the 
city  of  Cornwall  has  been  mentioned. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
my  hon.  friends  to  my  left,  especially  to  the 
last  speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden),  when  he  mentioned  that  the 
argument  put  forth  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  the  hon. 
speakers  in  our  party  was  unadulterated  non- 
sense. I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
both  to  the  hon.  leader  of  his  party  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  and  the  hon.  member  who  has 
just  spoken  and  I  did  not  get  anything  but 
pure  nonsense  out  of  anything  that  he  said. 
He  has  not  contributed  anything  to  the  de- 
bate at  all,  he  just  tried  to  ridicule  the 
argument  that  was  put  forth  by  my  hon. 
leader  and  the  hon.  speakers  in  my  party. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  I  thought 
my  hon.  leader  made  a  very  good  case  this 
evening.  I  think  that  the  other  hon.  mem- 
bers of  our  party  certainly  contributed  some- 
thing to  this  programme.   My  hon.  friends  to 


the  left  contributed  nothing.  They  did  not 
say  what  they  would  do  in  order  to  help 
industry  in  this  country.  They  did  not  oflFer 
any  plan  at  all  for  the  decentralization  of 
industry.  They  did  not  offer  any  solution 
that  would  help  the  areas  that  are  in  dis- 
tress, and  my  part  of  the  country  is  one  of 
them. 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  this  $112  million  that  has  gone 
in  to  help  to  build  power  lines  across  the 
province  of  Ontario  so  that  the  rural  people 
would  be  able  to  receive  hydro.  That  is 
quite  a  sum  of  money,  I  will  agree.  But 
we  must  not  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  with 
that  $112  million  invested  in  Hydro,  that 
it  is  not  only  just  service  to  the  rural  people 
in  this  province,  it  has  also  brought  hydro 
into  the  small  towns  and  villages  across  this 
province. 

Another  thing  that  1  want  to  say  and 
make  clear  to  the  House,  that  if  we  can 
invest  $100  million  and  bring  in  two  and 
three  and  four  times  tliat  amount,  then  it  is 
good  business.  There  has  been  mention 
made,  as  I  said  earlier,  about  Cornwall  and 
Hydro  development  there.  We  saw  a  won- 
derful development  in  Cornwall  and  in  that 
part  of  eastern  Ontario,  for  which  we  are 
very  grateful. 

My  hon.  leader  this  evening  did  suggest 
that  we  could  have  maybe  a  cut  rate  in 
hydro  rates  to  induce  industry  to  not  only 
stay  in  this  province  but  to  decentralize  and 
to  help  them  establish  in  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

I  want  to  say  to  tlie  House  tonight  tliat 
Hydro  has  a  definite  responsibility  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  in  eastern  Ontario.  With 
this  development  in  Cornwall,  and  in  that 
area,  my  hon.  friends  know  that  it  was  a 
big  boost  to  the  area  as  long  as  the  project 
was  in  operation.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  with  the  project  going 
on  there,  labour  was  taken  off  the  farms, 
labour  was  transported  into  that  area  from 
other  parts  of  the  province  and  when  the 
project  was  completed  we  were  left  in  a 
very  bad  position  indeed  as  far  as  unem- 
ployment was  concerned. 

Now  this  is  where  I  say  that  Hydro  has 
a  definite  responsibility  as  far  as  tbat  area 
is  concerned.  I  think  my  hon.  leader  made 
a  good  point  this  evening  when  he  said  that. 
I  think  something  similar  applies  in  Windsor, 
where  industry  is  leaving  there,  but  more 
so  in  my  own  area  where  Hydro  created  a 
problem  in  bringing  in  a  number  of  work- 
men, highly-paid  workmen,  and  then  when 
the    project    was    completed    they    had    not 
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made  plans  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
labour. 

My  hon.  leader  has  mentioned  about  the 
situation  across  the  line  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  power  authority  of  the  state  of 
New  York  made  some  plans  and  they  saw 
what  was  going  to  happen,  because  the  same 
thing  was  taking  place  in  New  York  state  as 
in  our  part  of  Ontario.  But  they  saw  to 
it  that  when  the  project  was  finished  indus- 
try moved  in  and  was  able  to  take  up  the 
surplus  labour  in  that  particular  part  of 
their  state.  I  say  there  is  a  definite  responsi- 
bility here,  and  I  am  not  too  concerned 
whether  it  is  a  reduction  in  rates  or  whether 
it  is  in  regard  to  fixed  assessments— I  know 
that  that  cannot  be  done  at  the  moment— 
or  whether  it  is  some  other  inducement  to 
industry  to  locate  there,  I  say  there  is  a 
definite  responsibility  on  this  government  at 
this  time. 

We  have  in  Ontario,  in  the  city  of  Corn- 
wall, about  3,000  people  unemployed.  It 
is  costing  the  city  of  Cornwall  a  lot  of  money 
each  month  in  relief.  The  local  people 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  every  way  they 
could.  They  have  formed  the  Cornwall 
Industrial  Development  Commission,  a  few 
good  citizens  of  Cornwall.  They  purchased 
the  cotton  mill  factories  that  were  vacated 
by  that  industry  and  they  did  all  they  could 
locally  in  order  to  induce  industry  to  come 
to  Cornwall.  They  have  offered  space  avail- 
able there  either  to  be  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany or  for  a  low  rate  of  rent.  True,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  some  small  indus- 
tries, but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see 
where  this  government  has  made  any  con- 
tribution whatsoever  in  order  to  help  out 
that  particular  part  of  the   province. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  tliis  evening 
that  he  should  move  in  all  haste  to  help 
us  in  the  situation  that  we  are  being  con- 
fronted with  at  this  time,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  his  department  of  Hydro  or 
whether  it  is  the  industrial  development 
branch  or  whatever  it  might  be,  I  would  try 
to  impress  upon  him  that  it  is  time  we  do 
something  for  that  particular  part  of  the 
province. 

I  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
I  will  say  this:  that  the  federal  government 
has  done  certain  things  that  are  helping  our 
situation.  The  federal  government  at  the 
moment  is  providing  a  small  harbour  there. 
They  have  helped  with  the  training  pro- 
gramme along  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  this 
government  is  concerned,  they  have  done 
very  little  to  help  out  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.     I   would  call   upon  the 


hon.  Minister  tonight  to  move  with  as  great 
a  haste  as  he  can  in  order  to  help  out  the 
situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in  in  Corn- 
wall and  eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  in  this  group  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  understanding  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  members  have  had 
special  training,  though. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  a  very  comprehensive 
treatment  of  this  subject.  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Br>'den)  almost  makes  failure  to  comprehend 
a  profession  or  a  mode  of  living. 

However,  the  hon.  Minister,  when  he  rose 
to  make  his  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
Hydro,  used  all  the  artfulness  of  a  profes- 
sional pool  player— and  I  hope  he  will  not 
think  that  is  defamatory  and  ask  that  I 
withdraw  it— as  he  attempted  to  do. 

I  do  not  like  to  ascribe  things  to  him,  but 
I  felt  that  he  attempted  to  obscure  the  real 
issue,  and  the  real  burden  of  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  very  ably  put  before 
the  House.  The  record  will  speak  for  itself, 
but  let  me  just  interpolate  that  at  no  time 
during  his  speech  did  I  he^r  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  ever  say  that  he  believed  in 
a  policy  of  generally  subsidizing  industrial 
Hydro. 

That  brings  us  to  this:  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  said  that,  in  special  cases 
where  we  wanted  to  either  attract  industry 
and  provide  jobs,  or  we  wanted  to  keep 
industry,  he  would  use  a  flexible  policy  of 
subsidizing  Hydro  rates  if  the  electric  power 
costs  to  that  industry  were  the  critical  thing 
in  attracting  or  keeping  it.  I  think  we  should 
hear,  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  from 
the  hon.  Minister  who  leads  this  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  for  the  press, 
and  for  the  public  of  this  province,  an  "Aye" 
or  a  "No".  Is  it  inflexible  government  policy 
that  Hydro  will  never  use  the  device  of  sub- 
sidy in  order  to  attract  industry  or  keep  it 
here?    Let  him  say  it. 

He  made  his  little  contribution,  the  hon. 
members  will  recollect,  about  who  owns 
Hydro;  and  I  merely  say,  in  the  friendliest 
fashion  possible  to  the  hon.  Minister  whom  I 
like  and  admire  very  much,  that  I  wish  he 
would  keep  that  speech  for  the  OMEA.  He 
makes  it  so  much  better  down  there.  They 
are  the  only  people  who  believe  him. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  Mr.  Merson 
—I  ha\'e  never  met  Mr.  Merson  and  I  would 
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not  say  an  unldncl  word  about  a  person  that 
I  have  never  met;  I  try  not  to  say  unkind 
things  about  people  I  have  met— but  Mr. 
Merson  would  not  stay  to  hear  his  eloquence. 
He  stalked  out,  hke  Khrushchev  or  Gromyko; 
and  I  have  noted  since  in  the  press  that  Mr. 
Merson,  and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  or 
am  unkind,  when  I  say  that  Mr,  Merson  is 
very  suspicious  of  the  hon.  Minister.  He  is 
very  suspicious  of  this  government  and  I  know 
that  at  the  recent  convention  Mr.  Merson 
had  some  more  things  to  say  about  what  he 
called,  and  here  I  quote:  "Legislative  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Hydro." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  until  somebody 
corrects  me,  I  will  always  assume  that  Hydro 
operates  in  this  province  under  a  statute  of 
this  Legislature;  I  will  always  assume, 
furthermore,  that  this  Legislature,  within  its 
era  of  jurisdiction  given  it  by  The  British 
North  America  Act,  is  a  supreme  and 
sovereign  body.  Because  I  hear  it  so  often— 
I  do  not  hear  it  as  much  since  a  certain  man 
departed,  but  I  usually  hear  it  often— I  will 
always  believe  that  the  municipalities  are 
creatures  of  this  Legislature.  So  how  can 
something  that  is  an  emanation,  or  a  creature, 
of  a  supreme  and  sovereign  legislative  body, 
be  interposed  in  between;  and  you  say  that 
here  the  creature,  the  emanation,  the  sub- 
sidiary, the  .junior  branch  of  government, 
owns  something  over  which  this  Legislature 
has  complete  legislative  authority. 

Let  me  digress  a  httle  bit  further  on  that, 
now  that  I  am  warmed  up  to  that  subject.  I 
rejmember  in  yesteryear,  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow  and  my  mother  used  to  put  the  $5  bill 
in  my  grubby  little  hand  and  say:  "Elmer,  go 
down  and  pay  the  hght  bill."  We  called  it 
the  light  bill  in  our  house.  I  would  go  down 
to  the  Northern  Ontario  Light  and  Power 
office,  that  was  the  name  of  the  company  that 
supplied  the  electricity  to  our  house.  They 
had  no  Hydro  at  that  time  at  all. 

Now  sometime-the  Chairman  told  me  the 
date  yesterday,  and  I  have  forgotten  it,  as  I 
am  not  good  on  dates— sometime  during  the 
war,  I  think  it  was.  Hydro  came  along  and 
bought  out  Ontario  Northern  Light  and 
Power.  It  expropriated  them;  nationalized 
them;  or  if  you  like,  socialized  them.  Having 
bought  out  their  equity  and  their  properties, 
and  taken  over  the  right  to  supply  electricity 
and  sell  it  in  northeastern  Ontario,  from  its 
own  and  other  companies,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the'-e  was  a  trusteeship  ever  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  municipalities? 

Many  of  those  municipalities  have  not  even 
got  a  Hydro  Commission.  Hydro  sells  the 
power  direct  to  the  users.    So,  where  do  the 


municipahties  come  in,  in  that  part  of  the 
Hydro  operations?  It  only  goes  to  show  how 
obsequious  these  arguments  are,  these  argu- 
ments that  are  trotted  out  for  us.  So  I  make 
a  final  plea  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  say: 
do  not  make  that  speech  to  us  again.  Save  it 
for  next  year  "Olivier",  and  I  will  speak  to 
the  people  down  there  and  see  that  you  are 
invited  to  come  down  and  make  it. 

I  say  this,  finally,  to  you:  when  the  fateful 
day  comes  and  we  go  to  the  jury  of  the 
people— we  have  not  heard  that  expression 
around  here  recently— when  we  go  to  the 
jury,  we  will  stake  our  political  future  on  the 
hustings,  on  what  we  believe  in— the  right 
of  this  Legislature  to  supervise  and  to  discuss 
and  to  debate  the  policies  of  Hydro.  I  said 
I  do  not  like  to  ascribe  things  to  a  person 
when  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
in  my  mind  that  the  hon.  Minister  who  leads 
this  department,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, really  agrees  with  us;  that  he  really 
believes,  as  we  do,  but  he  cannot  say  it;  and 
that  he  really  wants  Hydro  back  in  this 
Legislature,  with  legislative  control  over  it. 
Now  from  the  odd— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with  th^  posi- 
tion being  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Sopha;  Perhaps  he  has  changed  his 
mind  recently.  Another  suspicion  that  I  have 
had,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  founded, 
is  that  the  legislative  members  of  the  com- 
mission—and  I  hope  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  will  not  take  this  in  any 
personal  sense  at  all— when  they  go  down  to 
the  concrete  edifice  to  the  south  of  us  there, 
really  have  not  even  got  a  passport.  AH 
they  have  is  a  visa  to  get  in  there,  and  X 
suspect— how  many  did  he  say?  Six  members? 
—I  suspect  that  the  lay  members,  the  non- 
legislative  members,  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  them  when  they  are  at  the  council 
tables.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I 
think  they  only  have  a  visa.  They  have  not 
got  full  passports  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Who  only  has  a  visa? 
I  am  sorry  I  missed  this— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  should  have 
been  listening, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay;  Well,  it  was  just  the 
eloquence  of  the  hon.  member.  I  missed  the 
subject  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  that,  in  the 
interstice  of  the  conversation  with  the  hon. 
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Minister,  I  had  hoped  that  during  the  pres- 
entation of  the  estimates  of  this  department 
and  the  discussion  of  Hydro,  that  he  might 
have  told  us,  that  he  might  have  shed  some 
light  on  what  he  said  to  John  on  Monday, 
and  what  John  said  to  him  about  the  National. 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  report. 
Maybe  he  will  tell  us  what  Mr.  Bennet  said, 
and  some  of  the  other  notables  that  were 
there,  because— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  Mr.  Lesage 
who  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  let  Mr.  Lesage  look 
after  himself.  He  does  pretty  well  for  him- 
self, and  he  has  got  that  province  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  health  and  democracy- 
after  a  Middle-Ages  period,  out  of  which  it 
has  just  emerged.  Well,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that,  of  course,  we  want  to  know 
what  development  and  what  progress  was 
made  in  talking  to  John;  but  I  suspect  that 
John  has  called  the  little  conference  more 
as  an  peremptory  measure  for  the  forth- 
coming struggle  on  the  hustings  than  anything 
else.  But  we  will  fight  the  federal  election 
in  the  fullness  of  time. 

The  other  subject  that  I  want  to  turn  to; 
I  want  to  read  some  words  into  the  record 
made  by  a  person  of  whom  we  do  not  see  so 
much  these  days.  But  I  notice,  by  the  con- 
stantly recurring  announcements  in  the  press, 
that  he  is  not  suflFering  from  unemployment. 
They  keep  using  a  more  youthful  picture 
each  time  they  make  a  fresh  announcement. 
Well,  he  said  this: 

I  would  say  that  for  some  time  past  this 
has  applied  in  Ontario.  I  do  not  think  it 
pays  us  in  our  province,  frankly,  to  have 
industries  which  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  power  on  a  per  capita  basis.  We  are 
far  better  to  let  that  type  of  industry  go 
some  place  else. 

He  said  that.  Yes,  that  was  one  of  the 
days  that  I  was  here.  And  I  heard  him.  And 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  inter- 
jected at  that  time,  with  the  Chairman's 
permission  of  course.    He  said: 

Suppose  it  is  a  natural  resource. 

Let  me  point  out  [answered  the  learned 
gentleman]  that  if  we  take  a  type  of  in- 
dustry which  uses  an  enormous  amount 
of  power  in  some  particular  process,  cer- 
tain types  of  smelting  for  instance,  and 
employs  comparatively  few  people,  com- 
mon sense  would  indicate  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  try  to  attract  industry 
that  employs  a  large  number  of  people 
and    uses,    per    capita    of    employees,    a 


smaller   amount   of   power.     I   think   that 
is  sensible. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister 
Nvhether  that  is  still  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  is  that  the 
policy  of  the  new  regime? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it;  it  is  the  same  old  thing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  we  know,  in  the  work- 
ings of  our  constitutional  democracy,  that 
when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  calls  another 
person  to  assume  the  role  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  the  hon. 
member  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  page 
he  was  quoting  from? 


Mr.   Sopha:   Page 
1960-1961. 


of  the  debates  of 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  thank  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  is  welcome. 

Several  hon.  members:  Who  was  the  man? 
Who  was  the  man? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  was  the  man  who  made 
the  statement?  Well,  he  was  a  person  who 
did  wield  a  tremendous  amount  of  power 
—I  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  next 
clue  tomorrow.    Just  tune  in. 

Now,  as  I  was  saying,  the  new  hon.  first 
Minister  is  not  burdened  with  the  policies 
of  his  predecessor,  but  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister  in 
charge  of  this  department  or  from  the  hon. 
first  Minister  himself,  whether  that  is  the 
policy  of  this  government. 

The  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis) 
will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  committee  yesterday,  but  many  of  the 
hon.  members  might  like  to  hear  it  because 
they  were  not  there— in  fact,  there  were  very 
few  Tories  there  at  that  committee.  But 
they  are  improving  because  at  the  previous 
meeting  they  did  not  even  have  a  majority. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  there  is  something 
of  a  dichotomy  and  paradox  insofar  as  it  is 
part  of  the  statute  law  of  this  province  with 
respect  to  smelting  and  refining  that  in  grants 
of  Crown  land  to  an  applicee  in  recent 
history,  one  of  the  reservations  on  the  patent 
—and  now  the  reservations  cover  about  two 
pages,  they  reserve  everything,  the  birds,  ihe 
bees,  white  pine,  red  pine— but  one  of  the 
reservations  is  that  all  ores  mined  in  and 
upon  the  land  shall  be  smelted  and  refined  in 
Ontario. 
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Had  I  the  time,  and  did  I  capture  the 
interest  of  hon.  members,  I  could  tell  some- 
thing of  the  fascinating  story  of  the  struggle 
from  approximately  1890  to  1917  or  1918, 
when  the  government  of  this  province  was 
locked  in  very,  very  violent  conflict  with  the 
International  Nickel  Company,  to  force  that 
company  to  smelt  and  refine  their  ores  in 
Ontario.  The  company  operated  for  many 
years  with  their  final  processes  located  in  the 
state  of  Oliio.  And,  of  course,  it  was  in  our 
interests  to  provide  jobs  in  Ontario  in  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  ores. 

Finally,  widi  the  threat  of  legislative 
action,  this  government  forced  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  to  establish  their 
smelters  and  a  refinery  at  Port  Colbome. 

That  is  the  background  of  this  reservation 
on  the  patent.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are 
saying  you  have  to  smelt  and  refine  your 
ores  in  Canada,  and  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  the  most  responsible  person  in  the 
government  saying  that  that  type  of  industry 
should  locate  outside  the  province.  Certainly 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  an  explanation  of 
such  a  startling  and  dramatic  statement  as 
that,  living  as  we  do  in  a  day  and  age  when 
we  have  to  provide  for  50,000  to  60,000  new 
jobs  annually  for  those  coming  into  the  labour 
market  of  this  province. 

And  how  can  a  person  charged  with  public 
power,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
oflBce,  loosely  and  glibly  say  that  industry 
should  locate  elsewhere?  Outside  of  our 
province?  The  hon.  Minister  may  tell  us 
tonight  whether  that  is  part  of  his  policy,  if 
that  is  part  of  the  policy  of  this  government. 
And  if  it  be,  we  will  take  that  to  the  hustings 
too,  and  let  the  jury  of  the  people  decide 
whether  such  a  government  ought  to  continue 
to  have  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  body 
politic. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  What 
would  Ontario  ever  have  done  if  the  hon. 
member  had  not  been  elected? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know,  I  have  often 
tried  to  figure  that  out.  Now,  has  the  hon. 
member  any  other  silly  questions? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  what  contrib- 
ution has  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  made? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  the  hon.  member  would 
send  me  a  list  of  those  silly  questions.  As 
I  say,  that  completes  the  observations  that  I 
wish  to  make  about  this  great  enterprise 
which  belongs  to  the  public  of  Ontario,  save 
to  sum  up  and  say  that  let  no  Tory  speaker, 


who  is  bankrupt  of  another  idea  in  an  election 
speech,  say  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  ever 
advocated  a  situation  where  we  would  inter- 
fere in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Hydro,  that  we  would  seek  to  give 
them  advice  on  how  they  should  nm  their 
business  as  a  business. 

Each  year  this  Legislature  sets  aside  a  day 
to  discuss  the  policies  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  and  we  do  lustily  and  at  great  length. 
But  so  far  as  counting  the  bottles  down  at 
the  warehouse,  we  leave  the  chief  commis- 
sioner to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  are  doing  this  now 
for  Hydro,  you  have  been  doing  this  for  years. 
What  more  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  want  a  responsible 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  one  thing,  that  would  be 
a  good  stride,  to  have  a  responsible  Minister 
on  the  commission  to  report  and  be  respon- 
sible to  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  on  the  com- 
mission and  I  am  in  the  House  and  I  am 
responsible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  under  the  understanding 
that  the  hon.  Minister  had  departed  from  the 
commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  For  the  information 
of  the  hon.  member:  on  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  including  the  way  he  pro- 
nounces his  French,  he  is  just  as  inaccurate 
as  can  be.  I  am  on  the  commission;  I  am 
here.  What  is  it  the  hon.  member  does 
not  know  that  he  would  like  to  know  about 
Hydro? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know  what  the  way 
I  pronounce  French  has  to  do  with  the 
running  of  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
either,  but  the  hon.  member  introduced  it 
and  I  thought  I  would  refer  to  it.  Would 
the  hon.  member  define  what  a  responsible 
Minister  is  if  it  is  not  a  person  on  the  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  have  a  look  at  the  bill 
we  presented  last  year.  That  is  what  we 
want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  situation  in  which  I  am  and 
that  bill? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  No,  do  not  ask  me  questions. 
I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  asked  the  hon. 
member  one  and  he  has  not  any  answer,  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  want 
to  make  a  speech  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  just  asked  the 
hon.  member.  He  said  he  wanted  a  respon- 
sible Minister  and  this  was  based  on  the 
argument  he  did  not  even  know  I  was  on 
the  commission.  This  is  how  up-to-date  he 
is.  He  talks  about  people  who  do  attend  or 
do  not  attend  meetings.  Nevertheless,  here  is 
a  fact  I  think  he  might  have  known. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  of  the  things  we  want 
to  know,  since  tlie  hon.  Minister  invited  me 
to  let  him  know  what  we  wanted— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  this  relevant  to 
this  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  of  the  things  we  want 
to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister  is  the  com- 
plete details  of  what  happened  to  Atlas 
Steel  at  Welland.  We  have  never  heard 
that  from  the  hon.  Minister,  placed  so 
favourably  as  he  is  with  quasi-filial  con- 
nections with  the  company.  Bring  out  the 
file  and  let  us  see  all  the  correspondence 
and  let  us  have  a  record  of  all  the  negotia- 
tions.    Let  us  have  some  light. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  sort  of  count- 
ing the  bottles? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  this  may  be  called  count- 
ing the  bottles.  Four  hundred  jobs  were 
at  stake.  And  rather  than  worry  about  how 
I  pronounce  French,  perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  use  his  time  to  give  us  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  and  some 
of  the  challenges  which  I  have  proflFered  to 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  first  challenge 
that  the  hon.  member  has  asked  is:  he 
said  that  what  we  want  is  a  responsible 
Minister.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  the  hon.  Minister 
had  left  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  to  the  OMEA. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Like  all  humans  I  am  entitled 
to  make  a  mistake.  I  thought  that  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  went 
to    the    commission    and    the    Deputy    Min- 


ister of  Economics  went  to  the  commission, 
I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  left;  that  he  gave 
up  his  seat. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  should  have  but  he 
stayed,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  remember  a  week  ago  at  the 
meeting  when  we  discussed  this  very  thing. 
I  think  somebody  there  said  there  is  now 
one  legislative  member.  So  I  made  an  honest 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  facts.  And  I  am 
almost  certain  that  somebody  said  to  me  that 
there  was  one  legislative  member  on  the 
commission.  Yet  I  hear  tonight  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  still  on  the  commission.  I  am 
delighted  he  is,  and  I  make  whatever  apol- 
ogies—I  go  to  Cannossa— for  making  that 
mistake. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  as  a  representative  of  that  great  city 
of  Windsor  if  I  did  not  object  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Minister  tonight 
about  the  state  of  Michigan  being  broke.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  co-operated  with  this  prov- 
ince very  greatly  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Just  a  minute,  it  has  quite 
a  bit  to  do  with  it,  it  is  a  statement  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  have  to  swallow 
one  of  these  days.  I  want  to  recall  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  mind  the  building  of  the  bridge  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  province  asked  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
to  build  that  bridge,  and  the  co-operation  was 
received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  financed  by  a 
separate  bond  issue. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  want  to  recall  also  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  if  he  does  not  know  this,  that 
at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
we  have  4,000  commuters  who  receive  their 
employment  in  that  great  city  of  Detroit. 
We,  in  this  province,  could  not  give  them 
employment;  they  had  to  go  over  there. 
And  I  want  to  tell  him  also  that  if  the  state 
of  Michigan  wanted  to  take  action  and  say 
that  they  wanted  to  stop  this,  there  would 
be  4,000  people  on  the  unemployment  rolls, 
I  would  say,  of  tliis  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Just  a  minute,  I  have  the 
floor.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  ask  me 
the  question  afterwards.  I  want  to  say  that 
such  an  irresponsible  statement  is  compar- 
able to  the  actions  of  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  which 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  who  is  doing 
everything  he  can  do  to  set  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  farther 
and  farther  apart.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  who 
is  also  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, in  trying  to  encourage  industries 
to  come  from  the  United  States  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  should  be  bold  enough  to  make  a 
statement  such  as  this,  that  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  broke.  Certainly  such  a  state- 
ment is  of  no  help  to  us;  and  I  think  that 
he  should  retract  that  statement  now. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  get  involved  in  this 
debate  for  a  short  while.  It  strikes  me  that 
there  are  many  in  this  House  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  local 
commissions  in  municipalities. 

For  about  ten  years  I  served  on  the  Hydro 
commission  in  the  village  of  Chippawa  and 
I  have  a  little  insight  on  the  operation  of 
Hydro.  I  can  remember  the  regional  manager 
coming  to  our  commission  meeting,  usually 
at  the  convenience  of  the  manager  and  not 
the  commission,  because  he  is  a  busy  man; 
I  can  recall  that  the  rates  for  that  village 
were  set  by  experts  of  the  Hydro;  I  might 
say  that  the  local  commissions  on  which  I 
served  were  elected  by  the  people.  And  I 
might  also  say  that  they  are  closer  to  the 
people  than  any  particular  group  of  any 
Hydro,  in  any  of  their  departments,  because 
they  are  elected  by  those  people  to  do  the 
job  for  them. 

^  But    usually    the    rates    are    set    by    the 

authorities  either  in  the  regional  office,  or 
no  doubt  in  Toronto  when  they  calculate  it 
through.  They  tell  us  what  particular  rate 
we  should  cTiarge  our  consumer;  they  tell 
us  how  many  poles  we  can  install  and  where; 
they  tell  us  that  we  should  not  install  poles 
in  certain  areas  because  we  can  go  into  a 
joint  use  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
This  is  knowledge  that  elected  local  com- 
missioners naturally  do  not  have.  It  is  good 
for  them  to  have  this  professional  advice. 

I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  that  we 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Hydro, 
except  to  sit  there   and  listen  to  their— not 


dictates— but  to  their  recommendations.  And 
usually  they  told  us  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it. 

I  remember  when  we  had  this  conversion. 
Regardless  of  whether  we  had  the  money  or 
not,  the  Hydro  officials  came  into  that  area 
and  said:  "You  are  now  going  to  go  60- 
cycle".  This  was  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
village  of  some  3,000  people-about  $26,000 
to  $30,000.  We  were  told  if  we  did  not  have 
the  money  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  borrow  the  money  to  go  into  this  con- 
version. I  am  sure  that  if  we  had  said:  "We 
don't  want  to",  the  commission  would  have 
said:  "Because  you  are  running  the  affairs  of 
the  village,  we  will  let  you  go  without".  This 
is  not  so;  we  had  to  go  into  the  conversion 
and  we  had  to  scratch  up  the  money. 

I  remember  a  plant  that  was  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  village  of  Chippawa,  which  gave 
the  Hydro  a  considerable  amount  of  profit,  I 
believe.  We  wanted  that  brought  into  our 
local  commission,  but  we  were  told  by  the 
experts  at  that  time  that  the  village  could  not 
serve  them  properly  because  we  were  not  set 
up  for  that  purpose. 

I  remember  everything  that  we  as  a  com- 
mission did  was  under  the  direct  dictates  of 
the  Hydro  and  the  high  offices.  I  just  jotted 
these  notes  down  while  the  discussion  was  on 
because  I  did  not  want  anybody  to  think  that 
they  were  prepared  for  me.  There  have  been 
some  accused  of  that  in  the  House. 

I  remember  my  ex-perience  with  Hydro.  I 
remember  at  all  times  sitting  there,  and 
usually  when  they  recommended— it  was  just 
like  a  well-behaved  husband— the  wife's  wish 
was  the  husband's  command.  In  this  case, 
whatever  recommendations  Hydro  suggested 
we  should  do,  we  did.  We  were  always  under 
the  thumb  of  Hydro. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  would  show  a 
surplus  or  a  profit.  This  happened  to  many 
hon.  members  who  were  in  local  councils,  I 
am  sure.  And  the  experts  would  come  around 
again  and  say:  "You  know,  you  have  maybe 
40  or  50  100-watt  bulbs  on  the  streets;  be- 
cause this  is  a  lucrative  business,  because  we 
make  a  large  profit,  you  should  increase  that 
to  a  200-  or  300-watt  bulb  and  pay  for  the 
luminaries  out  of  your  own  pocket." 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Is  the  hon.  member  opposed 
to  Hydro  too? 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  the  first  speech  that 
man  has  made  in  this  House  since  I  have 
been  here,  for  two  months,  and  it  was  an 
excellent  one.  It  is  in  keeping  with  what 
they  do  there  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  has 
been  out  of  the  House  too  often. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  has 
that  wrong.  I  have  been  here  most  of  the 
time,  it  is  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  who  has  been  out,  and  for 
very  good  reason  too,  if  you  do  not  mind  my 
little  diversion  here.  I  find  that  these  unholy 
five,  these  experts  in  all  things,  have  one  of 
two  things  to  do.  They  are  like  the  fifth 
wheel  on  an  automobile,  they  either  vote 
what  the  government  wants,  or  with  us,  most 
of  the  time;  because  they  have  no  platform 
of  their  own  they  have  to  go  along  with  us. 
And  every  time  that  we  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  is  worthwhile  they  usually  say: 
"This  was  our  idea;  we  came  up  with  this." 

Finally  you  have  come  to  life  but,  regard- 
less, it  is  the  Liberal  Opposition  that  is  bring- 
ing these  things  to  the  light  of  the  people. 
In  the  next  election  five  less  five  adds  up  to 
nothing  in  my  book.  Because  absolutely 
nothing  has  been  done  by  these  people  to 
our  left,  except  take  up  the  time  of  this 
House.    Absolutely  nothing. 

I  have  read  Hansard,  I  have  checked  their 
speakers,  and  all  they  do  is  take  up  valuable 
time  of  this  House  without  anything  con- 
structive being  added. 

Listen  to  this,  if  you  will;  Hydro  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  our  area.  Hydro  has  two 
or  three  things  to  do,  and  while  I  am  on  my 
feet  I  should  suggest  to  you  that  they  should 
carry  their  share  of  the  load  of  taxation  the 
same  as  private  enterprise  does  in  our  area. 
This  I  will  not  quibble  about  because  it  is 
in  the  process  of  being  looked  at,  and  this  I 
give  the  hon.  Minister  some  credit  for.  I  hope 
they  do  not  look  too  long  because  before  the 
next  election  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
people  in  the  Niagara  Falls  riding  and  say: 
"I  have  got  you  a  little  bit  more  of  what 
you  are  entitled  to".  They  may  re-elect  me 
and  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  me  for 
another  four  years. 

No  applause  at  all?  Well,  I  will  tell  you, 
do  not  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  always 
condemn  you  for  not  treating  us  right.  That 
is  why  I  am  here  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  can- 
not win. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  one  cannot,  that  is  very 
true.  I  will  give  the  hon.  members  a  little 
bit  of  credit,  they  got  out  while  the  going 
was  good.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  if 
I  did  not  get  through  to  the  hon.  Minister  yet, 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  the  commission— and 
mind  you,   utilities   commissions   and    Hydro 


commissions  are  wonderful  organizations  in 
our  way  of  life.  The  local  commissions  have 
done  an  excellent  job. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  as  sincerely  as  I  know 
how,  that  they  are  directly  under  the  thumb 
of  the  giant,  which  is  Hydro,  and  they  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  without  the  scrutiny 
of  Hydro.  They  audit  our  books,  they  teU 
us  what  to  spend  and  when  to  spend  it. 

Mind  you,  it  may  be  a  good  idea;  but  the 
fact  that  I  am  trying  to  get  across  to  you  is 
that  we  do  not  have  too  much  to  say,  even 
though  we  are  elected  and  collect  the 
accounts.  We  are  a  rubber  stamp;  we  do  a 
job  for  you;  and  believe  me  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  group,  because  tliey  are  the  closest 
to  the  people. 

I  find  now,  since  I  have  watched  it  from 
that  end  and  I  sit  here,  that  apparently  there 
is  no  liaison  between  Hydro  officials  in  high 
offices  and  the  municipal  people  that  are 
elected.  There  is  a  gap  there.  I  go  along 
with  my  hon.  colleagues  when  they  say  that 
we  should  bring  this  into  the  House  where 
we  can  debate  it.  We  have  one  chance  a  year 
to  criticize  and  not  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  following  year.  This  is  not  good  busi- 
ness. I  am  sure  that  the  Liberals  will  change 
this  if  and  when— when,  not  if,  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No  "ifs"  in  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  man  was  anticipating, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
and  he  should  be  ruled  out  of  order. 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  got 
through  to  you  or  not.  I  hope  I  did.  I 
realize  this  is  a  rather  difficult  problem  and 
most  of  you  do  not  understand  that  a  local 
commission  is  elected  by  the  people  and 
they  run  the  affairs  of  that  particular  com- 
mission on  the  dictates  of- Hydro  from  higher 
office.  This  is  not  a  secret,  this  is  a  fact.  I 
am  not  saying  that  I  go  along  100  per  cent 
with  their  operation.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  me  have  another  chance 
at  this  excellent  speaker  to  my  left,  here. 
He  made  another  contribution.  I  tell  you 
again  that  I  beheve  tliat  the  Hydro  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
room  for  improvement.  I  believe  when  we 
take  over,  we  will  improve  on  these  par- 
ticular matters.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Are 
there  any  more  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask,  because  with  you  I  can  compete?  You 
are  not  too  bright  when  it  comes  to  Hydro. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  great  leader  of  five  has 
spoken.  He  has  made  the  same  contribution 
as  he  usually  does.  Again  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  when  the  vote  comes,  if  there  is 
a  vote  on  this  matter,  he  will  either  do  one 
of  two  things.  Vote  with  the  government 
or  us,  because  tliey  have  no  platform  of  their 
own.  This  is  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
They  are  not  even  painted  over,  because 
we  have  identified  them,  we  know  what  they 
are.  Getting  back  to  Hydro  for  a  moment, 
if  the  hon.  Minister- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  your  policy  on 
Hydro? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  have  told  him  how  I 
feel  about  Hydro.  This  man  is  rather  thick 
between  the  ears,  he  does  not  understand. 
Three  times  I  have  made  this  point,  and  I 
might  have  sat  down.  I  beheve  Hydro  is 
doing  a  good  job.  I  believe  Hydro  has  room 
for  improvement;  I  beheve  that  if  this  par- 
ticular government  do  not  improve,  the  Lib- 
eral will  when  they  take  over.  Now  it  is 
as  simple  as  that,  or  do  you  want  to  ask 
another  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sit  down  before  you 
reveal  your  confusion. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  am  not  confused.  I 
can  understand  Hydro. 

^r.  Bryden:  You  certainly  put  up  a  good 
imitation  of  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  I  understand  Hydro, 
because  I  come  from  an  area  where  most 
of  it  is  produced.  I  might  say  in  a  lighter 
vein,  and  yet  very  important  to  our  people,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  listen  to  this  particu- 
lar point— or  it  will  be  in  Hansard  and  I 
will  send  a  copy  to  him.  I  am  going  to 
send  the  hon.  Minister  a  copy  of  my  speech. 
I  know  he  will  not  read  it,  and  after  he 
reads  it,  he  will  not  understand  it. 

But  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make. 
In  those  control  gates  that  we  speak  of, 
you  have  13  bays  there  and  you  are  adding 
another  five  to  them.  Now  I  tried,  some 
time  ago,  to  persuade  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Rowntree)  to  purchase  a  rescue 
unit  in  the  Niagara  river,  because  I  think  that 
comes  under  the  control  of  one  of  two  bodies; 
it  comes  under  the  control— and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  chairman  of  the  parks  commission 
here— it  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
parks  commission  or  the  Hydro. 

We  had  a  tragedy  there  about  a  year  ago 


that  could  have  been  prevented,  either  with 
a  boat  or  the  possibility  of  nets  across  the 
bays  of  that  structure  that  you  have.  These 
nets  could  be  rolled  down  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency and  it  would  intercept  the  boats  or 
the  people  that  come  down  that  river.  This 
strikes  me  as  a  simple  way  of  handling  the 
matter. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  get  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  and 
perhaps  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself 
would  have  a  chance  to  chat  privately  some 
time  but  again  I  believe  that  in  front  of  those 
bays  you  could  have  a  mesh  or  a  net  of  some 
kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  said  I  would  not 
understand  your  speech. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  I  know,  but  that  was 
the  deep  part  I  was  talking  about.  This  is 
on  the  lighter  vein  now. 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  survey  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  possibility  of  putting 
nets  before  the  bays  that  can  be  rolled 
down  to  intercept  a  boat  or  somebody  that 
gets  into  difficulties. 

When  I  was  told  that  this  was  a  federal 
matter,  I  mentioned  then,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  parks  commission  knows,  that 
you  have  a  right  to  the  land  as  far  as  the 
international  boundary.  This  is  conveyed 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  parks 
commission.  They,  in  turn,  gave  the  author- 
ity to  the  Hydro  to  build  these  structures. 

If  they  say  it  is  the  water  in  the  navi- 
gable streams,  nobody  can  navigate  the  Nia- 
gara river,  I  do  not  think.  The  water  rights, 
the  riparian  rights,  were  given  to  the  parks 
commission,  for  which  they  charge  the 
Hydro.  I  do  not  tliink  it  can  be  pinpointed 
any  closer  than  that.  Either  the  Hydro  or 
the  parks  commission  owes  the  people  of 
that  area  some  type  of  rescue  unit,  because 
you  do  invite  a  lot  of  people  into  that  area, 
and  you  should  protect  tliem. 

Now  if  I  have  not  made  this  clear  to  you, 
I  will  try  once  again.  We,  the  members  of 
the  utilities  and  municipalities,  are  elected 
by  the  people  and  we  come  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Hydro  who  dictates  the  policy 
to  us.  So,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  people 
who  own  it,  as  I  see  it,  but  the  Hydro  com- 
mission. The  Hydro  commission  should  give 
us  the  authority  here  to  dictate  some  of  the 
policy  to  them  from  year  to  year,  instead  of 
listening  to  what  a  man  tells  us  about  the 
matter,  and  then,  in  turn,  come  back  another 
year  and  hear  it  again.  We  should  be  able 
to  express  ourselves  and  give  our  opinions  to 
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you,  sir,  as  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
improve  this  matter  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 
It  was  very,  very  good  of  the  hon.  members 
to  give  me  five  minutes  without  an  utter- 
ance.   I  enjoyed  that. 

Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting  here  very 
quietly  for  about  three  days,  and  what  is 
bothering  me  most  is  that  the  policies  put 
forward  by  my  hon.  leader  are  designed  for 
one  purpose;  an  incentive  to  bring  industr\' 
into  areas  where  industry  is  needed. 

I  have  visited  my  riding.  We  have  an 
awful  lot  of  depressed  areas,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  incentive  we  use  to  bring  industry 
into  these  areas,  whether  it  be  Hydro  or 
anything  else,  I  would  like  to  see  this  98- 
man  House  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  province,  rather  than  in  the  interest 
of  any  political  party.  If  the  incentive  is 
Hydro,  if  it  is  taxes,  if  it  is  assessment,  we 
need  industries  in  these  depressed  areas 
whether  they  be  big  industries  or  small  indus- 
tries. We  want  a  chance  for  our  people  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  still  have  a  pride 
in  themselves  and  the  ability  to  work  rather 
than  to  live  on  welfare. 

Give  us  all  these  incentives  but  most  of  all, 
give  us  some  help  for  these  people  who 
actually  are  in  dire  need,  and,  if  you,  sir, 
want  to  see  dire  need,  come  down  into  certain 
sections  of  Renfrew  South  where  the  people 
at  the  present  time  depend  to  a  great  extent— 
this  may  not  be  tied  in  vdth  Hydro— but  they 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  its  products  to 
supplement  their  income.  If  we  can  get  any 
type  of  industry  in  there,  for  heaven's  sake, 
bring  it. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  ( Hamilton  East ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  this  afternoon,  it  reminded  me  very 
much  of  something  the  same  type  of  speech 
that  I  heard  about  five  years  ago  on  labour 
negotiations.  It  was  the  same  problem  tiien. 
Industry  was  going  to  move  out  of  the 
Hamilton  area  unless  the  workers  were  willing 
to  take  a  wage  cut.  The  person  who  was 
spouting  that  great  idea  was  a  lawyer,  Norman 
Matthews,  maybe  some  of  the  hon.  members 
know  him.  I  believe  perhaps  he  was  a  Liberal. 
It  is  an  interesting  thing,  you  have  always 
noticed  through  history,  that  the  Liberals  are 
the  great  socialist  party  when  they  are  in 
Opposition  but  when  they  get  in  to  be  the 
government  they  are  the  greatest  group  of 
reactionaries  there  ever  could  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  reactionary  Hazen 
Argue. 


Mr.  Davison:  You  have  him,  you  know 
about  him.  That  is  quite  interesting;  Hazen 
Argue  made  a  statement  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  was  telling  about  the  biggest  mistake 
that  the  Liberals  ever  made  and  that  was 
Pearson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
biggest  mistake  the  Liberals  have  ever  made 
is  Hazen  Argue. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  this  afternoon  .spent 
an  awful  lot  of  time  in  suggesting  the  reason 
that  an  industry  was  going  to  Quebec  was 
on  account  of  getting  a  little  cheaper  rate. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  if  that  is  the  only 
problem  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  industries 
here  in  Toronto  which  should  come  over  to 
Hamilton,  because  we  can  certainly  give 
industry  quite  a  bit  cheaper  rate  in  Hamilton 
than  they  are  getting  other  places  in  Ontario. 

I  do  not  tliink  Hydro  is  the  only  problem. 
I  think  the  big  problem  is  that  we  need  a 
planned  economy  here  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  just  Hydro,  it  is  other  problems  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  planned 
economy? 

Mr.  Davison:  The  New  Democratic  Party. 
If  there  is  something  we  need— we  definitely 
need  a  planned  economy.  I  think  that  the  im- 
portant issue  is  that  we  should  build  indus- 
try in  the  places  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  must  be 
enjoying  the  position  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self tonight.  On  one  hand,  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  position  of  defending  the 
policies  of  his  government,  and  then  he  finds 
that  the  ND  Party  are  his  greatest  defenders. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  they  are  right  we 
are  with  them;  and  when  you  are  right,  we 
are  with  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  sure  that  this 
must  be  an  enviable  position  for  him  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  got  up  to  do  was  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  a  couple  of  questions  with 
respect  to  Hydro.  Before  doing  that,  I  would 
like  to  prelude  it  with  a  few  remarks  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  endorse  the  statements 
which  were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty)  when  he  called 
upon  this  98-man  Legislature  to  show  some 
statesmanship  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  position  of  our  province,  which  we 
all  admit  has  been  in  a  period  of  recession 
for  a  time  now.  I  do  not  think  tiiat  tliere  was 
anytliing  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  this 
afternoon  which  could  really  be  considered 
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partisan.  But  it  immediately  became  the 
task  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
to  relate  this  or  to  bring  it  down  to  a  partisan 
point  of  view,  and  the  ND  Party  were  quick 
to  take  it  up. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
instance,  that  the  ND  Party  are  completely 
in  agreement  with  government  policies 
with  respect  to  Hydro.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Re- 
sources feels  that  the  rural  Hydro  users  of 
Ontario  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  cut 
in  Hydro  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  point  of  privil- 
ege, I  said  no  such  thing  as  that,  no  such 
thing  at  all.  I  simply  said,  and  I  asked  the 
question:  did  he  stand  for  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  three  years  ago,  and  the  hon. 
member  was  the  one  who  corrected  me.  I 
suppose  this  constitutes  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber said  then,  of  getting  even  with  me  tonight 
after  supper.  I  simply  pointed  out  that  the 
hon.  member  had  advocated  this  and  the  cost 
of  it,  and  went  on  to  point  out  the  cost  of 
the  next  proposal  the  hon.  member  had  and 
asked  where  this  money  was  going  to  come 
from,  and  whether  any  good  would  come  of 
this  or  whether  the  money  could  be  spent 
better  in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  was  deliberately  made  to  provoke 
both  the  NDP  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  into  refuting  a  statement 
which  I  made.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  statement  I  made  was  deliberately  dis- 
torted in  the  same  way  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister distorted  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  leader 
this  afternoon  and  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
straw  man  and  then  knock  him  down.  I 
must  commend  the  NDP  for  not  taking  the 
bait,  as  I  do  not  think  they  indicated  this 
afternoon  that  they  were  completely  in 
accord  with  the  policies  of  the  government, 
although  they  were  defending  them  at  this 
time. 

Y  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  me  to 
say  that  he  was  not  at  any  time  in  the  future 
contemplating  reductions  to  the  rural  Hydro 
users  of  this  province.  And  I  suggest  to  him 
that  it  is  equally  unfair  to  suggest  that  we 
are  trying  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of 
Hydro.  Since  the  present  session  of  this 
Legislature  commenced,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  development  of 
this  province.  The  hon.  Minister  in  his 
capacity  of  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment brought  forward  a  suggested  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  council  which  will 
appear  to  help  the  economy  of  the  province. 


With  this  we  are  in  substantial  agreement 
in  principle. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew South  (Mr.  Quilty)  made  a  good  point 
when  he  suggested  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  be  concerned  with  tlie  people  that 
are  on  welfare  in  this  province.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  placing  class  against  class,  as  some 
would  seek  to  do;  it  is  a  case  of  promoting 
a  climate  which  will  encourage  development, 
which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the 
countries  which  are  undermining  our  markets 
abroad,  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

We  believe  that  Hydro  rates  can  be  used 
to  encourage  the  decentralization  of  industry 
which,  in  principle,  has  been  supported  by 
all  three  parties  of  the  government.  We 
believe  that  Hydro  can  be  used  to  encourage 
the  development. 

Let  me  correct  another  impression  which 
has  been  made  today.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  suggested  that  what  we 
were  really  trying  to  do  was  to  help  a  seg- 
ment of  the  community  which  used,  I  think 
the  figures  he  gave  were  from  .03  per  cent 
to  2.5  per  cent— I  think  that  he  indicated 
that  that  percentage  was  the  overall  cost 
of  Hydro  in  relation  to  the  entire  cost  of 
the  operation.  With  respect  to  secondary 
industries  it  is  correct,  but  he  neglected  to 
say  that  in  the  instance  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  of  this  province  the  percentage 
is  nearer  ten. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Two  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent;  it  just  depends. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
it  on  my  desk— I  sent  over  to  the  legislative 
library  and  got  it— and  it  is  the  "Pulp  and 
paper  industry  for  the  year  1959",  which 
was  the  latest  one  they  had  over  there.  I 
quickly  computed  the  cost  of  Hydro  in 
Ontario  and  I  find  that  it  comes  to  roughly 
10  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  depends  on  which 
industry  the  hon.  member  picks. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  at  least  the  hon. 
Minister  is  now  suggesting  it  is  2  per  cent  to 
8  per  cent;  this  afternoon  he  would  have  us 
believe  it  was  2  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not,  and  I  want 
to  correct  that.  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has  said  that 
this  afternoon  I  suggested  that  the  cost  of 
electricity  in  relation  to  the  total  fabrication 
costs  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was 
.03  per  cent  to  2.5  per  cent.    This  afternoon 
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I  never  mentioned  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try; besides  which,  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  not  a  secondary  industry. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  never  said  that  it  was.  If  the  hon. 
Minister  is  rising  on  a  point  of  privilege,  I 
wish  he  would  rise  on  a  privilege  that  exists 
and  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  rose  on  a  point  of 
privilege  and  I  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor  and  I  ask— 

H(m.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  rising  on  a  point 
of  privilege  and  the  hon.  member  asked  me 
to  state  what  my  point  of  privilege  was. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  never  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  just 
finished  saying  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  said  that  I  have  the 
floor  and  asked  the  hon.  Minister  to  sit  down 
and  I  did  not  ask  him  to  state  his  point  of 
privjlege  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
certainly  asked  me  to  express  what  my  point 
of  privilege  was.  Is  he  in  any  doubt  now 
what  it  was?  Because  if  he  has  any  doubt 
I  will  restate  it. 

'Mri.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  Kiiow  why  the  hon.  Minister  rose  on  the 
last  point,  other  than  to  ask  me  a  question, 
which  I  submit,  sir,  is  not  his  privilege  while 
I  have  the  floor.  I  think  he  has  endeavoured 
all  afternoon  to  distort  this  out  of  proportion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  ask  the  hoh.  member  to  withdraw 
that  statement. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  withdraw  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  members:  I  happen  to  be  in  the  chair 
arid  I  am  not  going  to  stand  for  any  more 
of  this  nonsense.  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
withdraw,  and  let  us  get  on  with  our  debate. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
withdraw  my  opinion.  This  is  something  that 
l)elongs  to  all  of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  has  suggested  a  motive— that  I 
was  distorting  the  facts.  We  had  an  issue  on 
this  the  other  night,  and  I  thought  we  had 
resorted  to  conducting  ourselves  in  what  we 


all  thought  would  be  a  more  exemplary 
fashion.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
say  that  in  his  opinion  he  thinks  the  facts 
are  otherwise,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
repeat  what  I  said  and  if  you  feel  I  should 
withdraw  it,  I  will  ask  you  to  ask  me  to  do 
so.  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  there  had  been 
an  effort  to  distort  the  statements  of  my  hon. 
leader  out  of  all  proportion.  This  is  still  my 
opinion,  sir.  That  is  what  I  think  I  said,  and 
it  still  goes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  said  I  distorted 
the  facts.  Now  you  are  saying  it  is  in  your 
opinion  I  distorted  the  facts.  Quite  a  diiSFer- 
ence. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  are  getting  really 
technical  now  and  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  this 
when  I  got  up  to  speak.  I  had  simply  intended 
to  get  up  and  plead  with  the  hon.  Minister 
and  with  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  treat  this  as  a  social  problem.  I  merely 
intended  to  say  that  we  do  have  a  problem; 
that  the  economic  growth  of  our  province  had 
slowed  down  and  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
slow-down  of  that  growth,  people  are  out  of 
work. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  class  against 
class  struggle;  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
partisan  s'ruggle;  I  am  merely  saying  that  my 
party  is  making  .a  plea  that  the  government 
use  every  facet  at  its  disposal  to  face  up  to 
this  problem.  And  I  suggest  that  Hydro  and 
Hydro  rates  may  very  well  be  a  method  of 
meeting  that  problem.  I  suggest  that  it  does 
not  help  for  us  to  get  partisan  and  to  distort 
this  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  It  has 
b6en  suggested  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
thdt  we  indicated  that  we  would  subsidize  all 
industry.  That  is  not  so,  and  in  my  oninion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  leader  never  sug- 
gested it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  I  never  said  he 
did.  I  just  told  you  what  it  would  cost  if 
that  was  your  policy.  That  is  all  I  said,  and 
since  nobody  knows  what  your  policy  is, 
including  yoinrself,  this  was  the  position  one 
has  to  take. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  says  I  do  not  know  what 
our  policy  is.  I  suggest  that  statement— I  am 
not  going  to  ask  him  to  withdraw  it— but  it 
is  almost  as  ridiculous  to  ask  him  to  withdraw 
it  as  the  one  that  he  asked  me  to  withdraw. 
While  we  are  dealing  with  the  subject,  and 
while   the   hon.    Minister   is    so   touchy   this 
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evening,  I  would  remind  him  that  I  never 
told  him  this  afternoon  that  I  would  get  him 
tonight,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  getting 
him  tonight,  and  he  is  completely  incorrect 
when  he  suggests  it.  But  this  is  the  type 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  "We  will  get  you  after 
supper"— that  was  your  statement. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
made  such  a  statement,  and  Hansard  will 
record  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Somebody  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Hansard  likely  will 
not  record  it  but— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —and  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  look  for  it  in  Hansard,  and  if  it  is 
there,  I  will  withdraw  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
there,  I  will  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  with- 
draw his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  find  it  on  tlie 
tape. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  if  it  is  on  the 
tape,  I  am  very  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will 
make  sure  that  it  gets  into  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Tliat  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  if  it  does  not  get 
into  the  record  possibly  he  will  be  a  gentle- 
man about  this,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  have  made  our  point  abundantly 
clear.  I  do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  argue 
this  back  and  forward  across  the  floor  of 
the  House.    I  think  it  has  been  well  debated. 

I  do  have  three  or  four  questions  which 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  Hydro.  He 
indicated  earlier  that  if  we  had  any  questions 
he  would  be  pleased  to  answer  them  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  about  a  matter  which 
recently  came  to  my  attention  and  which 
concerned  a  municipal  hydro-electric  pension 
plan  of  some  type  which  exists  in  Ontario  for 
the  employees  of  municipal  hydro-electric 
commissions  in  Ontario.  I  should  hke  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  operation  of  this 
plan  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources.  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  administers  the  plan; 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
administercxl  on  a  sound,  actuarial  basis,  a 
funded  plan  that  is  able  to  take  care  of  the 
obligations  of  the  plan;  and  I  should  hke  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  delayed 
vesting  clauses  in  the  plan.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  answer  those  questions. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay^  It  does  not  come 
under  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources. 
It  is  a  general  plan  provided  by  one  of  the 
companies,  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  the 
name.  It  is  administered  by  the  municipalities 
themselves,  and  it  is  a  fully-funded  plan. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  last  question  I 
asked  was  whether  or  not  it  was  immediate 
vesting  or  whether  or  not  it  contained  delayed 
vesting  privileges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  an  idea  that  it 
is  delayed,  but  how  many  years  I  do  not 
know.   I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  undertake  to  give  me  the 
information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  said  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  have  another  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  a  recent  purchase  which 
I  understand  went  to  i^sociated  Electrics  of 
Canada  in  December  1^61.  An  announce- 
ment was  made  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  two  turbo-generators  from  Associated  Elec- 
trics (Canada)  Limited.  Was  there  a  pur- 
chase of  turbo-generators  in  1961?  If  so, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  from  whom 
they  were  purchased? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  there  was  a 
purchase  of  turbo-generators  in  1961,  and 
the  purchase  was  from  a  combination  of 
AEI  and  General  Electric  at  the  lowest 
tendered  bid. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  they  are  being  manufactured 
in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  bids  were 
received  from  AEI  and  General  Electric  and 
C.  A.  Parsons,  and  John  Inglis  in  combination 
with  an  English  organization,  Westinghouse. 
And  the  C.  A.  Parsons  bid.  These,  I  think, 
were  the  only  three.  There  may  have  been 
more,  but  these  were  the  three  that  were 
considered.  Parsons  was  entirely  English. 
John  Inglis  and  the  AEI  had  a  comparable 
Canadian  content,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
65  or  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  that  roughly  in 
that  vicinity,  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  contract 
will  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  hon.   Minister  correctly  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Yes,  this  is  correct. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Now,  I  have  one  other 
question  with  respect  to  an  announcement 
which  came  out  in  one  of  the  regular  Hydro 
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bulletins  which  dealt  with  the  matter  of 
purchase  of  coal.  I  noted  at  that  time  a 
considerable  amount  of  coal  was  purchased  in 
the  United  States.  I  was  wondering  whether 
or  not  that  coal  was  purchased  abroad  be- 
cause of  the  price,  or  whether  the  United 
States  coal  was  necessary  because  of  the 
make-up  of  the  coal.  Particularly,  I  am  won- 
dering why  we  could  not  have  arranged  to 
purchase  that  coal  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  answered 
tliis  same  question  last  year  when  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald).  The  coal  purchase  was  one 
which,  I  indicated  this  afternoon,  is  of  large 
denomination.  We  have  never  before  pur- 
chased Canadian  coal  simply  because  no  price 
had  ever  been  quoted  on  it  which  was  any- 
where nearly  competitive  with  the  prices 
that  we  had  been  offered  by  American  coal. 

The  coal  price  last  year  of  the  Nova 
Scotians  was  competitive  with  the  prices 
which  were  offered  by  the  Americans.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  buying  coal  from 
the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years  and 
we  are  obviously  going  to  continue  to  need  to 
buy  coal  from  the  United  States,  not  simply 
because  we  want  to  purchase  from  them  but 
for  two  or  three  reasons. 

One,  dock  capacity;  boat  unloading 
capacity;  and  the  shortness  of  the  season. 
And  when  you  have  to  lay  in  the  possibility 
of  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  although  it 
may  sound  like  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  with 
the  very  limited  navigational  season  that  we 
have,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  secure  our  lines 
of  supply. 

This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to 
keep  our  lines  of  supply  open  with  the  United 
States.  We  have  just  recently  renewed  a  new 
order  with  Nova  Scotia,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  west  has  ever  quoted  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  just  like  to 
comment  briefly,  I  can  understand  that  there 
are  business  reasons,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Hydro  should  be  anything 
other  than  efficient  business  people,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  this  principle  of  buying  in 
Canada. 

All  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
recall  that  we  did  receive  a  brief,  I  think  it 
was  last  year,  from  the  Maritimes  suggesting 
that  the  coal  from  there  be  purchased  in 
Ontario  where  possible.  And  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  our  policy  to  lean  towards  the  Cana- 
dian producers  of  coal  in  our  overall  interest. 

I  noted  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  that  they  are  becoming  very  conscious 
of  the  principle  of  buying  at  home,   and   I 


think  this  is  something  which  Hydro  can  do 
and  I  think  that  Hydro  and  governments 
should  adhere  to  this  principle  almost  com- 
pletely. It  is  the  people  who  foot  the  bill. 
It  is  the  people  of  Ontario  who  will  be  pay- 
ing this  bill,  and  I  think  that  by  and  large 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  tax- 
payers that  we  promote  the  economy  of 
Canada,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if 
at  all  possible  the  Canadian  content  be 
increased.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  com- 
ment on  two  subjects.  First,  the  national 
power  grid,  and  second,  the  present  state  of 
our  relationship  with  the  employees  of  the 
Hydro-Electric    Power    Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Dealing  with  these  in 
reverse,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
I  think  it  would  be  most  inappropriate  for 
any  Minister  in  the  Legislature  to  make  any 
comment  upon  labour  negotiations,  which  is 
a  very  delicate  matter  between  the  parties 
and  is  now  proceeding. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  before  the  hon.  Minister 
leaves  the  topic  with  that  word,  does  he 
realize  that  before  we  discuss  this  again  there 
is  a  definite  possibility  of— perhaps  not  a  strike 
—but  at  least  some  considerable  publicity  on 
this?  And  when  we  go  home  to  our  con- 
stituents we  are  going  to  be  expected  to 
know  some  of  the  details.  I  for  one  am  not 
exactly  aware  of  what  the  workers  are  de- 
manding and  what  the  final  offer  of  the  com- 
mission is.    I  would  like  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member  what  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
do  for  the  hon.  member.  I  will  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  award  of  the  conciliation  board  and 
send  it  to  him,  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  or  some  document,  which  I  recall 
Ontario  Hydro  has  sent  out,  indicating  its 
reaction  to  the  award;  and  also  the  material 
sent  out  by  the  union  indicating  their  reaction 
to  the  award.  In  this  way  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  obtain  the  information  he  wishes. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  send  me  one  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 

to. 

Witli  reference  to  the  national  power  grid, 
I  would  say  this,  and  I  indicated  this  to  tlie 
conference:  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  what 
any  other  person  at  the  conference  indicated 
because  there  is  a  general  rule  at  these 
national  conferences  that  one  is  entitled  to  set 
forth    on    a    subsequent   occasion   to    anyone 
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who  may  ask  what  one's  own  position  is,  but 
it  is  not  considered  proper  to  set  forth  the 
position  of  someone  else.  I  can  therefore  only 
state  Ontario's  position.  Ontario's  position  in 
relation  to  a  national  power  grid  is  this:  we 
have  taken  a  very  positive  position  in  favour 
of  it.  This  is  the  first  point.  Secondly,  we 
know  that  it  is  technically  feasible,  and  I  said 
both  of  these  things  to  the  conference  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  what  the  hon. 
Minister  was  saying  in  October. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  five  points 
to  this  and  the  hon.  member,  who  seems  very 
anxious  to  make  a  speech— if  I  sit  down,  he 
can  go  on.  Just  have  the  patience  to  allow  me 
to  finish. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  duty  to  point  out  in- 
consistencies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  just  finish  my 
statement?  The  third  point  is  that  although 
we  did  believe  that  this  matter  is  technically 
feasible,  we  believe  that  it  must  be  studied 
very  carefully  because  there  are  various  and 
diflFerent  ways  that  such  a  grid  can  be  under- 
taken. The  fourth  is  that  we  are  doubtful  at 
the  present  time  of  the  economics  of  power 
laid  down  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
therefore  we  have  concern  about  buying  the 
power  because  there  would  be  nine  provinces, 
generally  speaking,  that  would  be  manufac- 
turing it  and  the  market  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future  is  tlie  province  of  Ontario. 
The  purpose  of  undertaking  a  national  grid 
would  be— it  seems  to  us  there  would  be  two 
or  three  general  purposes  in  undertaking  a 
national  grid,  three,  I  think,  and  I  mentioned 
these  at  the  conference.  The  first  is  that  a 
grid  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  power 
to  areas  where  there  is  perhaps  no  power 
today.  The  second  might  be  as  a  national 
policy  to  develop  our  resources  today,  as 
opposed  to  waiting  until  some  later  date, 
and  in  this  connection  to,  therefore,  forge 
a  stronger  nation.  The  third  one,  however, 
might  well  be  considered  to  be  that  a  grid 
was  being  implemented  to  assist  industrial 
development. 

If  that  is  the  purpose,  then  it  will  only 
assist  indus-trial  development  if  the  end 
price  of  the  commodity,  when  delivered,  will 
be  competitive  with  electricity  which  can  be 
developed  on  site  in  some  other  way,  therm- 
ally, hydraulically,  nuclearly.  This  is  the 
position  that  we  have  taken.  And  I  would 
simply  repeat  again,  there  are  a  number  of 
advantages  of  a  national  grid. 

We  can,  for  example,  with  a  national  grid, 


have  a  lower  amount  of  reserve  power  held 
in  abeyance  than  if  we  have  10  diflFerent  sys- 
tems. Second,  we  can  have  a  lower  peak 
capacity  with  a  national  grid  than  if  we  total 
10  diflFerent  systems.  Third,  we  can  make  a 
more  economic  use  of  existing  plants  if  we 
have  a  national  grid  than  if  we  have  10  dif- 
ferent systems;  and  fourth,  we  can  make 
a  more  economic  development  of  areas  or 
opportunities  such  as  hydraulic  sites  not  now 
developed  if  we  developed  them  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  grid,  than  if  we  developed  them 
on  an  uninte  grated  basis  of  10  diflFerent 
systems. 

I  put  these  matters  to  the  conference  and 
pointed  them  out  to  them,  and  whatever  inter- 
pretation may  have  been  taken  by  others  is 
up  to  them.  We  are  concerned  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  well  we  might  be  because  this 
has  been  the  burden  surely  of  the  whole 
argument  this  afternoon,  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity when  laid  down  to  industry.  Therefore 
there  is  not  mucli  point  in  talking  about  these 
things  in  generalities;  I,  for  one,  wanted  a 
conference  on  behalf  of  tliis  province,  to  pull 
this  thing  down  and  to  look  at  it.  As  I  said 
then,  and  I  have  said  before,  we  have  a 
positive  attitude  towards  it;  we  think  it  is 
technically  feasible;  we  want  to  study  the 
ways  in  which  this  can  technically  be  carried 
out;  but  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
economy.  Now,  it  might  very  well  turn  out, 
when  we  look  at  the  cost  of  generation,  the 
cost  of  transmission,  and  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing this  power,  that  this  will  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  this  province.  This  generally  vvas  the 
position  I  put  to   die  conference, 

Mr.  Manley:  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chainnan.  Have  all 
the  property  deals  in  the  Seaway  valley  been 
finalized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  must  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  last  year  when  he  asked 
me  tliis  question  there  were  29,  I  think,  that 
had  not  been  finished.  I  Mould  think  there 
are  about  a  dozen,  perhaps,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  find  this  out  if  the  hon.  member 
would  like  to  know.  I  will  get  the  number 
and  the  names  for  him. 

Mr.  Manley:  Now  the  people  who  have 
been  rehabilitated  by  Hydro,  have  those 
people  all  got  deeds  to  their  properties;  or 
how  many  of  them  are  still  without  their 
deeds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Actually  it  was  29 
last  year.  This  was  the  figure  I  had  in 
mind.  Actually  there  were  more  who  did 
not  have  deeds  than  settlements  had  been 
made.     The  fact  that  a  man  sometimes  does 
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not  have  the  deed  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  settlement  has  not  been  made.  If  a 
person  is  going  to  give  a  deed,  the  convey- 
ance must  be  accurate.  In  many  cases, 
Ixjcause  the  land  is  under  water,  and  so  forth, 
there  have  been  some  discrepancies  in  rela- 
tion to  these  deeds,  and  sometimes  the  sur- 
veys have  had  to  be  done  by  air,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  just  a  question  of  completing 
these.  But  I  would  be  happy  to  look  these 
up  for  the  hon.  member  and  get  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Manley:  What  I  was  concerned  with, 
Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  deeds  from  Hydro  to 
the  people  in  the  new  town  where  they 
were  rehabilitated.  How  many  of  those  are 
outstanding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  find  that  out  for  him. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question.  I  was  intrigued 
by  an  agreement  that  was  signed  quite  some 
time  ago.  It  may  have  been,  maybe,  five 
years  back,  between  Hydro  and  Edison  of 
Detroit.  Now  is  that  agieement  in  force? 
I  understand  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
of  power.  I  was  just  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  wanted  to  go  on  with  an  agreement 
with  one  of  the  largest  of  the  power  com- 
panies in  a  state  that  he  says  is  broke.  So— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  Detroit  Edison 
is  not,  of  course,  owned  by  the  state. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  but  it  is  part.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  president  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany, I  want  to  inform  the  hon.  Minister, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  boosters  of  the  state. 
What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  is 
this:  Would  he  mind  tabling,  in  the  House,  a 
copy  of  the  existing  agreement  between  Edi- 
son and  the  province,  or  Edison  and  the 
Hydro?  I  think  it  is  an  important  piece  of 
paper,   and   I  would  not  mind  reading  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  first  of  all,  the 
impression  I  have  is  that  there  is  such  an 
agreement.  Second,  the  impression  I  have 
is  that,  during  certain  periods  of  tlie  day, 
voluntary  and  involuntary;  and  the  purpose 
is  that,  during  certain  periods  of  the  day, 
or  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  we 
may  be  in  need  of  power,  and  they  may 
be  able  to  export  it,  and  vice  versa.  Rather 
than  stepping  up  our  coal-fired  plants,  we 
may  be  able  to  import  a  certain  amount  of 
power  from  Detroit,  and  vice  versa;  thus 
we  may  make  a  saving,  between  what  we 
would  pay  them  for  the  ix)wer  and  what  it 
would  cost  us  to  develop  the  power  if  we 


manufactured  it  by  coal.  What  we  do  is, 
say  the  amount  is  $1,000,  we  pay  them  half 
of  it,  and  we  keep  half  of  it.  This  is  what 
the  agreement  is,  now,  if  the  agreement  is 
now  in  existence.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  find  it  and  bring  it  here. 

Mr.  Reaume:  One  of  tlie  important  things 
in  it  that  I  would  want  to  find  out  was:  are 
we  paying  more  for  power  coming  from 
there  to  here,  than  they  are  paying  for 
power  going  from  here  over  to  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  As  I  pointed 
out  to  you,  the  agreement  is  basically  for 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  power 
when  there  is  a  surplus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  system,  rather  than  manufacturing  it 
here.  Let  us  put  it  this  way.  We  could  say 
—and  we  have  load  forecasters  who  are  work- 
ing 24  hours  a  day  on  each  side  of  this  line 
with  one  another  —  and  the  way  it  works 
generally  is  this:  we  may  know  tomorrow 
at  2  o'clock  that  we  will  have  to  manufac- 
ture a  certain  amount  of  power.  They  may 
know  now  that  they  will  have  a  certain 
amount  for  sale.  So  therefore,  we  say:  "How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost  to  manufacture?" 
They  say  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  us  if 
we  buy  it  from  them.  If  we  save  money 
by  buying  it  from  them,  then  we  give  them 
back  half  the   profit,   and  so  it  works  vice 


Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  that  is  fine.  Now,  I 
am  trying  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  what  price 
you  are  paying  for  it  and  what  price  we  are 
actually  selling  it  for.    In  tlie  exchange— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  pointing  out  to 

the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Reaume:   But  the  hon.  Minister  says 

"if  this"  and  "if  that." 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  that  is  what 
it  is.  It  is  an  "if"  contract.  It  works  on  half 
the  cost  of  the  savings. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  is  there  not  a  specific 
amount  mentioned  in  the  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  believe  there  is. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  export  power.  There 
is  a  general  exchange  of  power  for  a  non- 
emergency basis,  and  it  may  be  that  there 
is  an  export  and  import  provision  for  a  spe- 
cific fixed  amoimt  of  power,  although  I  doubt 
that.  But,  however,  I  will  look  at  it  and 
bring  the  contract  forward. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Qiairman, 
the   debate  has   gone   on  for  hours  on  the 
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question  of  rates  and  only  in  the  last  half- 
liour  or  so  have  we  got  around  to  what  I 
thought  was  the  general  purpose  of  this 
debate,  namely,  a  far-ranging  inquiry  into 
various  aspects  of  Hydro.  And  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  about 
half-a-dozen  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
The  first  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
have  come  across,  in  a  number  of  places  in 
the  province  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  the  complaint  about  low  voltage  in 
rural  areas  and  the  inconvenience  and  the  ex- 
cessive cost  that  this  represents.  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  me  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  about  this,  because  the  thing  that 
intrigues  me,  as  a  layman— and  he  now  is 
a  layman  almost  become  expert  in  these 
technical  fields.  But  my  query  was  that,  in 
a  few  instances,  where  complaints  have  been 
made.  Hydro  has  corrected  it.  If  they  can, 
in  some  instances,  correct  it,  what  is  the 
"basic  problem  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
correct  it  in  other  instances  where  they  are 
experiencing   low  voltage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  general 
problem  of  low  voltage  may  well  be  the 
overloading  of  the  line;  maybe  it  is  the 
age  of  the  transformation  of  the  breaker 
system;  it  may  be  a  number  of  general 
defects.  It  is  much  like  a  car  not  getting 
enough  power  on  a  hill  when  it  is  suddenly 
demanded   of  it. 

What  has  happened,  for  example,  in 
Samia?  One  may  well  remember  that  par- 
ticular problem.  In  Sarnia  there  were  low 
voltages  simply  because  the  system  was 
overloaded.  A  large  chemical  valley  developed 
at  the  terminus  or  the  far  end  of  the  supply 
line,  and  it  is  hke  a  hose  trying  to  feed 
through  a  whole  lot  of  sprinklers  on  the 
lawn.  When  the  hose  goes  down  you  know 
that  somebody  in  the  house  has  turned  on 
the  bath-tub,  while  you  are  out  watering; 
that  is  just  about  how  simple  it  is;  this  is 
fundamentally  it.  The  pressure  in  the  water 
is  comparable  to  the  voltage  in  the  line. 
They  cannot  become  overloaded,  but  they 
can  fluctuate;  and  the  slightest  fluctuation, 
for  instance  in  a  cracking  tower  in  the 
chemical  industry,  of  a  hundredth  of  a 
second,  can  mean  the  entire  wastage  of  the 
commodity  in  the  tower.  This  can  be  a  very 
serious  thing. 

This  is  why  the  increased  line  of  supply 
was  brought  forward  from  the  Buchanan 
Station  in  London  through  the  Sarnia  Indian 
land  reserve  into  the  Samia  transformation 
station.  The  first  instance  may  be  over- 
loaded lines,  or  not  overloaded  but,  in  any 
event,  increased  loads  at  the  far  end.    This 


is  a  problem  that  we  have  in  some  places 
in  the  province.  This  is  the  biggest  indica- 
tion of  development  at  the  far  end  of  the 
line,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  our  purpose  is 
to  replace  these  lines,  or  enlarge  them  as  the 
problems  become  acute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  take  it  from  what 
the  hon.  Minister  said,  that  in  some  scattered, 
rural  areas  where  they  have  low  voltage,  it 
is  because  of  other  factors  that  do  not  permit 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  let  me  give  you 
an  example.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  one,  but 
it  is  just  a  recollection.  I  remember  the 
summer  cottage  dweller  on  Lake  Simcoe; 
every  Sunday  morning,  about  noon,  the 
power  would  go  down  so  low  you  could  not 
boil  an  egg.  The  point  was,  everybody  was 
cooking  eggs  that  morning,  or  whatever  they 
were  cooking. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  me.     I  was  at  church. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  this  is  at  noon. 
I  thought  that  most  people  who  subscribed  to 
your  convictions  went  a  little  earlier  than 
noon.  However,  in  any  event,  without  seem- 
ing any  disrespect  to  the  hon.  member,  I 
would  say  that  the  point  is  this:  that  the 
basic  system  leading  into  this  area  was  meant 
for  all-around  usage;  and  at  noon  on  Sunday, 
or  if  I  could  pick  happily  some  other  hour 
that  would  be  less  in  conflict  with  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  always  eggs,  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  it  may  not  always 
be  eggs,  but  this  is  a  recollection  that  I  have. 
But  you  see  if  you  were  to  have  a  system  of 
supply  the  whole  year  around  tliat,  in  the 
winter,  would  handle  the  load  at  complete 
capacity,  it  might  not  handle  it  in  the  sum- 
mer. So  let  us  say  we  enlarge  the  whole 
system  to  handle  beautifully  everybody  in  the 
summer;  you  may  have  twice  the  size  of 
system  you  need  to  handle  your  winter  load. 

There  is  one  more  problem  and  this  is 
known  as  "corona."  In  the  summer,  with  the 
air  around  the  lines  hot,  the  capacity  of  the 
line  to  carry  power  is  lowered;  so  a  system 
which  might  be  perfectly  designed  to  carry 
power  for  the  winter  load  may  not  be  big 
enough,  without  reduction  of  \'oltage,  for  the 
summer,  in  the  hot  weatlier. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  deference,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  not  met  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  simple  point.  We  do  not  have 
problems  of  voltage  in  the  city,  and  yet  you 
have   great  concentrations   of  power. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  we  have  a  steady 
load,  you  see,  all  year  round. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  my  question  is: 
why  out  in  rural  areas,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  much  less,  is  it  not  possible  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  low  voltage  and 
solve  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  not  consistently 
across  the  province,  it  is  in  slight  cases,  just 
as  you  do  not  shoot  every  parent  whose  child 
gets  a  cold.  You  try  to  avoid  it,  and  give 
them  some  medicine,  and  this  is  the  best  way 
I  can  describe  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  move  on  to  a  problem  that  is  not  com- 
pletely unrelated.  During  the  past  year— 
exactly  what  date  now  I  have  forgotten— 
suddenly  the  basic  service  charge  in  cottages 
was  doubled,  as  I  recall— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  doubled,  but  it  was  increased. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —so  that  you  have  a 
service  charge  of  $20,  plus  a  minimum  bill  of 
$20  and  your  consumption  beyond  that  dic- 
tates how  much  you  are  going  to  pay.  I 
have  heard  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism 
in  various  areas  ranging  from  South  Renfrew 
to  Wasaga  Beach  as  to  the  injustice  of  this 
size  of  a  jump.  Critics  concede  that  if  costs 
are  going  up  and,  if  on  an  assessment  of  the 
overall  costs  of  Hydro,  it  was  found  that 
cottagers  were  not  paying  their  fair  share, 
then  some  increase  would  have  been  legiti- 
mate; but  the  proposition  of  100  per  cent 
increase  overnight  was  excessive.  However, 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem  and 
this  gets  it  back  to  this  whole  question  of 
equalization  of  rates. 

An  hon.  member:  What  class  are  you 
fighting  for  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  this  land  where  there 
are  no  classes,  every  man  has  a  cottage,  from 
the  workman  to  the  rich  man. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  now,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
that  in  the  Wasaga  Beach  area,  where  the 
service  charge  is  $20-and  it  is  now  up  to 
$40  if  you  include  your  minimum  bill— but  at 
Stayner,  three  miles  away;  at  CoUingwood, 
five  miles  away;  the  service  charge  is  $1.15 
per  month,  or  something  like  $14  or  $15  a 
year. 

How  can  you  justify  tliis  kind  of  a  dis- 
crepancy in  rates?  Is  this  not  one  place 
where  it  is  advisable  to  try  to  get  some 
equalization  so  that  people  on  almost  opposite 


sides  of  the  road  are  not  going  to  have  this 
kind   of  variation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  first  of  all,  as 
far  as  Stayner  is  concerned,  I  assume  it  is 
not  a  summer  cottage  rate.  It  is  likely  a  rate 
which  prevails  all  year  round. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right.  It  is  rather 
complicated  to  explain  but  here  is  the  point: 
First  of  all,  with  reference  to  summer  cottages, 
the  rate  is  an  annual  fixed  charge  of  $20, 
plus  whatever  you  use,  but  it  must  amount  to 
$20.  So  a  summer  cottager  gets  his  power  for 
a  minimum  of  $40,  and  if  he  uses  more  than 
$20  wordi  he  pays  the  $20  plus  whatever  he 
uses.  Stayner  is  not  a  summer  cottage  area, 
therefore  it  is  like  comparing  a  summer 
cottage  ai?ea  to  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  this:  summer  cottage  people  must 
realize— which  they  do  not— that  we  have  built 
in  the  line  for  them  and  they  are  only  using  it 
three  months  out  of  the  year.  Building  it  into 
Stayner  they  use  it  12  months  out  of  the  year. 
And  they  only  want  to  pay  on  a  three-month 
basis  what  the  Stayner  people  pay  on  a  three- 
month  basis  but  the  Stayner  people  use  it 
12  months  out  of  the  year,  and  this  is  not 
right.  You  have  to  build  tliis  line  into  the 
summer  cottage,  and  it  is  unused  for  9 
months  out  of  the  year,  but  the  plant  is 
there  and  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  This  is  the 
answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  think  the  point 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  raised  it 
with  me  was,  why  would  you  have  such  a 
discrepancy  in  your  basic  service  charge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  why.  Because  it  is  calculated  in 
pur  system  that  we  know  on  the  energy  rate 
that  we  are  going  to  recover  enough  on  the 
energy  used  to  make  up  for  the  difference  on 
the  fixed  charge  rate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  ask  tlie  hon.  Minister  a  question  about 
Hydro's  procedures  in  disposing  of  surplus 
equipment  on  a  particular  project.  Now,  is 
this  disposed  of  by  public  tender  or  does 
it  go  to  friends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  it  does  not  go  to 
friends  and  it  is  not  disposed  of  by  public 
tender.  Let  me  give  the  hon.  member  an 
example:  Three  years  ago  I  think  it  was, 
there  was  about  $3  million  of  surplus  material, 
last  year  it  was  about  $1,435,000.  Now  this 
is  not  junk,  this  is  useable  equipment,  and 
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our    people    have    a    special    department    to 
handle  it. 

Now  sometimes  tenders  are  called  for. 
WTiat  we  do  is  this:  we  have  a  long  list— and 
it  is  kept  up  to  date  constantly— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  changes  every  day  or  every  week 
or  how  often— but  this  is  circulated  amongst 
the  people  that  we  know  can  use  it. 

For  instance,  how  many  people  can  use  a 
12,0()0-volt  transformer?  Practically  nobody 
except  some  other  electrical  delivery  system 
such  as  ours. 

And  so  it  is  for  maybe  a  Bailey  bridge 
or  it  may  well  be  for  large  amounts  of 
copper  which  has  been  recovered  from  trans- 
formers and  so  on.  We  know  who  is  in  the 
industry  and  the  experience  of  Hydro  in  this 
connection  over  the  years  has  been  this: 
Where  they  have  advertised  for  sale  and  they 
have  all  come  forward  at  a  specific  time,  it  is 
treated  as  junk,  and  we  get  junk  prices. 

But  where  we  negotiate  a  price  with  some- 
body and  we  search  them  out— and  this  is 
what  our  people  are  for— we  have  a  specific 
staff  to  obtain  the  very  highest  price,  because 
these  recoveries  are  a  very  important  item. 
They  would  be  about,  well,  $1,435,000  as 
to  a  total  capital  expenditure  in  the  year  of 
$113  million;  you  can  see  it  is  almost  1  per 
cent,  but  it  has  been  up  to  $3.5  million— three 
years  ago. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  staff  who  are  especi- 
ally trained  in  this,  and  their  experience  has 
been  that  they  have  gotten  better  prices  over 
a  period  of  time  by  searching  out  customers 
by  advertising.  Incidentally,  I  might  say  I 
have  had  a  number  of  hon.  members  in  this 
House  ask  if  they  could  have  their  clients  or 
their  friends  or  constituents  or  whoever  it 
may  l>e,  put  on  the  list.  Anyone  can  be  put 
on  the  list.  We  send  a  list  to  just  anybody. 
They  can  come  in  and  look  at  it;  there  is  no 
secret  about  this.  But  rather  than  selling  this 
surplus  material  in  an  auction-like  way,  we 
,^  found  we  have  gotten  better  prices  by  doing 
V^       it  this  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  done  with  the  surplus 
safety  hats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Safety  hats?  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  to  know  how  tliey  could  be 
surplus.  If  the  hon.  member  has  a  specific 
question  and  would  like  to  send  it  to  me, 
I  will  answer  it.  But  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand when  he  is  asking  these  questions  that 
he  must  recall  there  are  people  involved  in 
Hydro  of  the  very  highest  integrity,  and  they 
believe  that  they  have  a  system  for  disposing 
and  dealing  widi  the  public  in  these  matters 
which  is  fair  and  just. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  saw  some  of  them  at  the 
Tory  convention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  did 
not  see  any  hats.  And  I  might  just  say  this; 
all  hats  of  Ontario  Hydro  are  white.  The 
hon.  member  did  not  see  any  white  hats  at 
the  convention. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
supplementary  question  to  the  one  the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  dealt  with  and  conceivably 
he  has  already  answered  it.  Let  me  put  it 
to  him  nonetheless.  I  have  had  it  suggested 
to  me  that  there  is  a  general  practice  that 
when  you  have  a  surplus  on  one  project,  that 
this  is  disposed  of  often  at  a  25  or  50  per 
cent  loss,  and  the  question  has  been  raised 
why  would  it  not  be  kept  and  used  in  other 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  why:  Because,  first  of  all,  many  items 
deteriorate,  many  of  them  rot,  and  many  of 
them  are  destroyed  through  the  elements  or 
exposure  to  the  elements  and  so  forth.  And 
secondly,  rather  than  dismantle  a  Bailey 
bridge,  for  example,  and  transport  it  all  the 
way  from  Otter  Rapids  or  from  Little  Long 
Rapids  on  the  Mattagami  River  at  a  tremen- 
dous expense— some  of  it  may  have  to  be 
flown  out— it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  offer 
it  right  on  site  for  people  to  come  in. 

For  instance,  we  have  sold  buildings.  We 
have  buildings  which  we  have  sold  to  people 
in  the  local  area,  in  Cornwall.  The  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley),  I  know, 
could  vouch  for  this,  and  others  who  are  in 
this  House.  It  is  often  a  great  deal  cheaper 
for  us  to  sell  the  property  right  there  on  site 
than  it  is  to  haul  die  thing  away,  store  it, 
and  wait  for  another  day.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  economy,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
for  that  answer. 

There  is  one  topic  that  I  touched  on  briefly 
this  afternoon.  I  think  tliis  is  rather  serious, 
and  I  return  to  some  of  the  debates  we  had 
a  year  or  so  ago  when  we  were  setting  up 
the  department.  That  is  the  whole  question 
of  safety  inspection,  and  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remove  what  I  still 
feel  is  a  somewhat  invidious  position  that 
Hydro  is  placed  in  by  being  responsible  for 
inspection  on  its  own  installations  and  on  tlie 
installations  of  others. 

It  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  has  been 
raised  by  some  hon.  members  to  my  right 
in  the  Liberal  party  this  afternoon:  Whether 
or    not   it   would    be    advisable    to   take   all 
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safety  over  into  Tlie  Department  of  Energy 
Resources  so  that  this  invidious  characteristic 
could  be  removed. 

But  more  particularly  I  understand  that 
within  the  very  recent  past  there  has  been  a 
change  made  in  the  safety  inspection  pro- 
cedures. Up  until  fairly  recently  the  pro- 
cedure was  that  when  a  contractor  made 
application  for  an  inspection  a  copy  of 
this  application  form  was  presented  to  the 
inspector  and  the  inspector  went  out.  He 
noted  the  various  defects  and  this,  in  eflFect, 
became  a  running  case  record  that  could 
be  followed  through.  My  first  point  is  this: 
in  many  instances  tlie  defects  are  not  followed 
tlirough  with,  and  that  very  often  the  con- 
tractor who  howled  the  loudest  was  the 
person  who  was  willing  to  get  by  without 
the  full  and  rigorous  kind  of  inspection  that 
I  think  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  avoid 
difficulties,  because  of  inadequate  safety 
inspection,  now  or  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

However,  this  situation  has  been  com- 
pounded more  recently  with  the  institution 
of  a  new  kind  of  safety  procedure,  a  much 
more  elaborate  one,  the  details  of  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand.  But  it  means 
that  a  form  is  provided  by  the  inspector  from 
the  oflfice  and  on  this  form  it  notes  a  few 
specific  points  that  the  inspector  is  supposed 
to  look  into.  He  goes  out  and  he  looks  at 
these  specific  points,  he  does  not  go  beyond 
that.  Having  made  his  inspection,  then  there 
is  no  continuing  inspection  as  the  rest  of 
the  job  develops.  Therefore,  the  tendency 
for  inadequate  inspection  has  become  greater, 
and  the  protection  the  people  are  entitled 
to  is  becoming  less  and  less. 

Finally,  that  a  great  number  of  large 
electrical  contractors  continue  to  make  instal- 
lations of  electrical  work  and  equipment 
without  even  taking  out  the  permits  which 
I  understand  the  regulations  require.  Indeed, 
the  regulations  require  that  the  application 
for  the  permit  should  be  tacked  up  on  the 
building  in  the  fashion  that  other  kinds  of 
permits  are  tacked  up.  These  particularly 
large  contractors  are  all  known  to  the  inspec- 
tion department;  many  of  their  installations 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  inspection 
department  but  no  one  is  doing  anything 
about  it. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is— I 
would  like  him  to  comment  on  this  whole 
field  but  more  particularly:  why  is  it  that 
not  only  is  the  inspection  inadequate  with 
defects  not  being  followed  through,  but  in 
certain  instances  large  contractors  do  not 
even  have  to  take  out  permits  and  they  are 


not  being  prosecuted  for  their  violation  of 
the  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  first  of  all,  this 
is  like  saying:  when  are  you  going  to  stop 
beating  your  wife?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  contractors  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to,  and  if  he  would  give  me  the 
particulars  of  them  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  look  into  them.  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  while  talking  about  all  this  I  think  it 
might  have  been  fair  to  have  pointed  out 
that  only  eight  people  were  electrocuted  in 
1960  in  this  province.  When  you  think  of 
the  number  of  people,  approximately  6  mil- 
lion population,  think  of  the  number  of 
times  that  children  and  grown-ups  come  in 
contact  with  electricity,  to  think  that  only 
eight  deaths,  and  only  29  fires,  were  said 
to  be  caused  by  electricity,  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  pretty  high  standard  when  you  think 
of  the  fact  tliat  we  have  2  million  customers- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  no  excuse— 

Hon.  Mr.   Macaulay:   Just  a  moment,  the 

hon.  member  asked  the  question- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  not 
answering  it,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  doing  my  very 
best;  I  am  not  gifted  as  the  hon.  member  is, 
and  I  am  doing  my  best  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister's  regu- 
lations have  been  violated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  pointing  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  we  have  a  pretty  high 
standard  and,  therefore,  if  tlie  results  are 
this  favourable  I  am  very  dubious  of  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said.  But  I  have  said 
in  the  second  case,  if  he  will  give  me  the 
particulars  I  will  follow  them  down;  and 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  our  system  is 
thorough  I  do  know  this:  between  us  he 
believes  I  am  thorough.  I  will  follow  them 
down.  I  give  the  hon.  member  my  word, 
I  shall.     If  he  gives  me  the  particulars,  I  will. 

If  he  really  believes  that  it  comes  within 
the  definition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury (Mr.  Sopha)  that  a  responsible  Minister 
knows  what  is  on  a  form  for  an  inspection— 
—really,  when  you  think  there  are  $3  billion 
worth  of  assets,  18,000  diflPerent  employees, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  hon.  member 
expects.  I  really  feel  I  should  have  a  bandage 
around  my  head  so  there  will  not  be  a  leak 
of  the  infonnation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  die  hon.  Minister 
calm  down  now;  it  is  getting  to  the  end  of 
a  long  day. 
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Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    Well,    be    perfectly 

fair  with  me.     I  can  answer- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  the  end  of  a  long, 

disturbing   day   and    up   until   now   the   hon. 

Minister  has  been  asked  questions  that  were 

just  as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  all  right;  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  enthusiastically 
Indeed  he  has  divulged  and  given  to  us  of 
this  great  store  of  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  doing  my  best. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  Well,  let  us  do 
it  without  getting  angry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right;  all  right;  if 
the  hon.  member  gives  me  the  information 
I  will  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  I  will  do  that. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  I  under- 
stand that  in  some  municipalities— and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  comes  under  local 
Hydro  or  whether  it  comes  to  a  degree  under 
provincial  Hydro- that  on  services  for  con- 
struction work  of  a  temporary  nature  the 
installations  are  on  a  flat  rate  basis,  and  the 
electricity  used  is  likewise  a  flat  rate  charge. 
My  information  is  that  this  kind  of  procedure 
results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  Hydro  because 
we  have  unequal  or  varying  amounts  being 
consumed  and  the  rate  is  a  flat  one.  What 
is  the  hon.  Minister's  explanation  for  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  again  I  will  inquire;  but  I  can  suggest 
right  away  that  it  is  likely  in  the  long  run 
if  we  charge  enough  in  our  flat  rate  we 
know  that  we  will  pick  up  on  the  bananas 
what  we  lose  in  the  peanuts.  Second,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  into  it  on  anything  other  than 
a  flat  rate,  we  would  have  to  have  a  meter, 
so  we  would  have  to  supply  a  meter  and  this 
would  cost  a  fair  amount  of  money.  Likely 
they  figured  that  the  loss  on  the  one  is  made 
up  by  not  having  to  buy  a  meter. 

The  minute  we  have  a  meter  we  have  to 
have  an  inspector.  As  soon  as  we  have  an 
inspector  we  have  to  have  a  whole  staff 
supporting  him  and  sending  out  bills.  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  it  sounds  pretty  logical 
to  me,  if  we  have  sort  of  a  rough  figure,  we 
know  generally  after  56  years  how  long  it 
takes  to  put  up  a  building.  I  will  find  out 
for  the  hon.  member  but  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  these  are  likely  the  reasons. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  tell  tlie  hon.  Min- 
ister that  his  answer  sounds  pretty  logical 
to  me,  too.  He  is  not  as  weary  as  I  thought 
he  was.  I  asked  a  question  and  I  got  an 
answer,  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

I  have  another  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister.  What  is  his  explana- 
tion for  the  collapse  or  the  trouble  that  was 
experienced  in  the  installation  at  Silver  Falls, 
about  a  year  ago,  when  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  just  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months? 
There  had  to  be  considerable  dismantling  of 
it  and  replacement  of  some  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

(a)  What  is  the  explanation  for  this? 

(b)  What  was  the  cost  that  was  suffered 
with  a  new  plant  experiencing  this  kind  of 
major  breakdown  within  the  first  year  of  its 
operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  First  of  all,  it  would 
likely  be  under  guarantee— but  I  do  not  know 
—and  it  likely  therefore  cost  Hydro  nothing. 
For  example,  in  our  Hearn  plant  one  of  our 
machines  broke  down;  this  was  because  of 
some  blading  which  had  come  loose.  When 
the  blading  became  loose,  it  just  rattled 
around  inside  and  split  other  blading  off;  and 
finally  the  machine  had  to  be  stopped. 

This  was  an  expensive  operation,  but  it 
was  paid  for  by  the  contractors  who  had 
manufactured  and  installed  these  things 
because  they  are  guaranteed  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  I  would  suspect  that 
this  was  under  guarantee.  Frankly,  I  was 
not  aware  that  this  was  closed  down.  The 
Silver  Falls  plant  is  a  45,000,  one-generator 
plant  on  the  Mississagi  River.  I  would  be 
happy  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Minister  it  was  closed  down,  because  I 
happened  to  be  up  there  last  year  and  I 
met  some  of  the  men  who  were  working  24 
hours  a  day  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  How  long  was  it 
closed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  that  I  am  not  certain. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fort  William?  We  have 
held  it  before  and  we  may  hold  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  public  accounts,  on  F2 
and  F3,  for  the  accounts  ending  March  31, 
1961.  On  one  side,  for  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources  and  then  getting  down  into 
the  Hydro  appropriation  that  is  the  excuse  for 
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all  this  debate  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
hours,  on  the  appropriation  side  there  is 
nothing  at  all— cither  by  vote  of  this  House 
or  by  Treasury  board  orders.  Yet  tliere  is 
an  expenditure  on  the  expenditure  side  of 
$511,076. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  may  be  that  the 
hon.  member  should  be  looking  under  The 
Treasury  Department  at  that  time.  Would 
he  look  under  there  and  see  if  he  can  find 
it,  under  The  Treasury  Department?  You  see, 
when  this  department  was  created,  the  grant 
used  to  be  under  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, and  when  tlie  department  was  created 
it  was  moved  into  this  department  as  a 
special  vote  and  an  aegis  by  which  this  dis- 
cussion, as  you  say,  can  take  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  will  check  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Will  you,  please? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  about  four 
months  ago  I  gave  notice  of  the  question 
which  first  appeared  on  the  order  paper  on 
November  30  and  has  been  sitting  there 
unanswered  ever  since. 

Mr.  Troy:  They  all  have! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  says,  they  all  have, 
except  that  this  one  has  been  unanswered 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the  others. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  answer  it  if 
the  hon.  member  would  like,  and  I  will  re- 
peat it  so  that  it  is  in  Hansard.  I  have 
the  question  and  I  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Fine,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  asks  on  the 
order  paper,  inquiry  of  the  ministry:  (1)  Has 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  acquired  title  to  the  lands  described 
as  "the  remaining  lands"  in  the  agreement 
between  Dimensional  Investments  Limited 
and  the  commission  dated  March  11,  1959? 
Answer:  not  yet. 

(2)  If  so,  what  amount  or  amounts  were 
paid  for  the  said  lands,  when  and  to  whom? 
Answered  by  No.  1. 

(3)  If  not,  what  steps  are  being  or  have 
been  taken  to  acquire  title  to  these  lands? 
Answer:  Ontario  Hydro  is  conducting  an 
action  against  Dimensional  Investments  Lim- 
ited in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  anticipate  that  action, 
even  if  successful,  will  get  you  the  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  remains  for  the 
courts  to  decide. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  tliat  does  not  quite  answer  the 
question,  because  Dimensional  Investments 
do  not  have  the  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  Dimensional  Invest- 
ments have  not  got  the  land,  they  could 
not  deliver  it  to  you  regardless  of  what 
happens  in  the  court  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  why  we  have 
the  court  action.  You  asked  me  three  ques- 
tions, I  gave  you  three  answers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  you  are  no  closer  to  getting 
the  land  than  you  were  a  year  ago,  or  the 
year  before  that,  because  the  land  has  now 
reverted  to  the  Indian  band,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  an  action  against  Dimensional 
Investments  is  going  to  get  you.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  suggest  your  present  situa- 
tion, and  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
you  now  find  yourself  where  you  have  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  land  and  a 
couple  of  small  but  key  parcels  within  that 
land  have  never  been  delivered  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  have  an  ease- 
ment over  any  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  an  easement  over 
one  portion  of  it,  you  have  no  easement  over 
the  other  portion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  only  portion  we 
are  using  or  will  be  using! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  why  you 
bought,  I  think  it  was,  21  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  same  reason 
we  bought  land  on  Warden  Avenue  for  the 
housing  project— we  buy  it  in  advance  of 
need. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  problem  is  the  hon. 
Minister  bought  21  acres  for  a  north-south 
line,  which,  without  the  small  portion  of 
land  he  does  not  hold,  is  totally  useless. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  have  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  to  you  if  it 
is  that  easy  you  should  have  had  it  long  ago. 
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In  fact  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission 
on  this  subject  which  on  this  point  and 
almost  every  point  accepted  the  argument  of 
Hydro,  made  it  appear  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  commission  suggested  that  all 
you  had  to  do  was  pay  $4,232.57,  with  the 
possibility  that  if  you  had  to  go  to  court 
you  might  also  have  to  pay  some  court  costs. 
If  it  was  that  easy  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why 
he  has  not  got  the  land.  There  is  $25,000 
in  escrow  to  cover  him  on  that,  so  it  would 
have  been  easy  if  that  is  the  way  to  it.  But 
surely  it  is  manifest  that  on  this  point  at 
least  the  Royal  commission  report  was  100 
per  cent  wrong,  because  they  have  not  got 
the  land  and  they  have  no  prospect  of 
getting  it. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  21  acres  of  the  right-of-way  that 
are  rendered  valueless  without  these  small 
portions,  but  in  addition  there  were  an  addi- 
tional 15  acres  bought  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  the  transformer  station 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Royal  commission,  would  not  have 
been  bought  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hon. 
Minister's  purchase  of  the  land  for  a  north- 
south  Hne.  So  there  are  perhaps  35  acres 
the  purchase  of  which  was  totally  useless 
without  this. 

Then  there  is  also  the  acreage  on  the  Kent 
line.  Admittedly  they  have  a  right-of-way 
there  but  it  represents  another  ten  acres 
whose  value  was  reduced.  Hydro  has  now  an 
action  against  Dimensional  Investments  which 
has  no  title  to  the  land  at  all.  They  are 
certainly  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

I  would  suggest  that  he  should  indicate 
to  us  some  reasonable  course  of  action  that 
he  has  in  mind  that  would  actually  acquire 
the  land  for  him.  Otherwise  he  is  reduced 
to  the  position  where  perhaps  a  fifth  of  his 
purchase  has  been  rendered  valueless  by  this 
most  improvident  action  of  Hydro  in  entering 
into  an  agreement  where  they  did  not  get 
title  to  two  very  important  pieces  of  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  said 
improvident.  We  have  recovered  the  cost  of 
that  land   several   times   over. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  have  you  recovered  it? 
You  still  have  not  got  the  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  exporting 
power  into  the  state  of  Michigan  for  one 
thing,  and  the  additional  sale  of  power  into 
the  Samia  community- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  doing  that  by  virtue 
of  a  strip  of  land  that  goes  nowhere? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  doing  that  by 
virtue  of  additional  land- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  did  you  not  buy  tlie 
strip  of  land  that  goes  south  and  goes  no- 
where instead  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —for  an  entry  and  a 
power  plant  about  1970  or  1971,  when  we 
want  it  and  if  we  want  it;  and  if  we  do  not, 
we  will  sell  it  back. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  have  no  way  of 
building  a  line  to  connect  with  this  power 
plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  your  opinion; 
ours  is  different. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  explain 
how  Hydro  can  build  the  Hne  over  a  strip  of 
land  where  there  is  interruption?  You  do  not 
own  the  land  at  the  interrupted  point— you 
have  no  rights  over  that  land,  you  have  no 
way  of  crossing  it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  have 
that  land  by  the  time  we  need  it,  which  is 
ten  to  20  years  hence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  not  the  evidence 
given  to  the  Royal  commission,  20  years 
hence.  It  was  a  much  shorter  period  in  which 
it  was  thought— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  was  two  years 
ago  and  times  change. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  give 
us  any  indication  of  the  practical  procedure 
whereby  you  are  going  to  get  the  land.  You 
are  simply  living  in  hope  and  faith  that  some- 
thing might  turn  up  which  will  put  this  land 
in  your  lap.  Otherwise  you  have  got  21  acres 
that  are  completely  useless  and  should  not 
have  been  bought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  a  strip  of  land  running 
nowhere  surely  is  not  wide  enough  for  build- 
ing lots,  it  is  not  on  any  road,  surely  it  is 
useless  except  for  hydro  lines. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  Samia 
land  business  was  brought  up  again.  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  recall  two  ques- 
tions I  put  on  the  order  paper  a  year  ago, 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  answer,  but  he 
seems  a  little  more— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  How  do  you  know  I 
did  not  choose  to  answer?  I  may  have  chosen 
to,  but  not  answered. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  if  he  chose  to,  the  hon. 
Minister  being  a  man  of  such  positive 
opinions,  I  would  have  thought  he  would 
have  exercised— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Get  on  with  your 
point. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  of  the  questions,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  as  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
were  talking,  the  hon.  Minister  will  remember 
the  long  documented  speech  he  gave  before 
the  time  of  the  inquiry.  One  of  the  things 
he  said  in  that  speech  was  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Hydro  solicitors  that  an  action 
for  specific  performance  would  not  lie  against 
Dimensional;  then  after  the  deal  had  been 
concluded  he  sought  an  outside  opinion  of  a 
very  eminent  lawyer  in  this  city  and  the 
lawyer  gave  the  same  opinion.  After  the 
inquiry  was  over  an  action  was  commenced 
by  the  government  against  Dimensional  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  that  is  not  right. 
The  action  was  commenced  by  Hydro  to  be 
perfectly,  technically  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  An  action  was  commenced  by 
Hydro  against  Dimensional.  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  if  that  action,  as  it  appeared,  was 
for  specific  performance.  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  how,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Hydro  solicitors,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  that  Hydro  would  commence  an 
action  with  specific  performance?  Perhaps  he 
would  choose  to  answer  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  when  the  opinion  was  given 
at  that  time,  the  Crown  had  not  consented  to 
a  transfer  of  the  land  to  Dimensional.  When 
the  action  was  commenced,  the  Crown  had 
consented  to  a  transfer  of  the  land  to 
Dimensional. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  knows  full 
well— 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  in  fact  they  have 
given  title  to  it;  at  that  time  they  had  no 
title  to  that  land. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  knows  full 
well  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  dealt  at  great 
length  with  that  very  point  and  the  hon. 
Minister  said  in  this  House— I  have  not  these 
documents  here  in  front  of  me,  but  I  remem- 
ber it  very  well— the  hon.  Minister  said  in 
this  House  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  and 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  too  was  that 
specific  performance  would  not  lie.  And  in 
the  face  of  all  of  those  opinions  it  seems  much 
more  than  passing  strange  that  Hydro  would 
initiate  this  type  of  action  which  all  opinions 
said  could  not  be  maintained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  pointed  it  out  to  the  hon.  member. 

Vote  S  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  tomorrow  morning  we  will  proceed 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  and  when  they  are 
completed  we  will  resume  the  budget 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  very  glad  to  wel- 
come as  visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  as 
our  guests  students  from  the  Wexford  Pub- 
lic School,  Scarborough,  in  the  West 
Gallery. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled  The 
Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health); 
Mr.  Speaker,  deviating  from  usual  custom, 
I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  this 
bill,  because  we  think  it  is  a  rather  important 
forward  step. 

In  1951,  the  control  of  nursing  education 
was  largely  turned  over  to  the  registered 
nurses  of  Ontario.  Certain  phases  of  it  were 
still  retained  as  the  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  until  the  Registered 
Nurses'  Association  had  gained  enough  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

We  beheve  this  time  has  now  come,  and 
this  Act  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege of  nurses.  It  will  bring  both  branches  of 
the  profession,  that  is  the  registered  nurses 
and  the  certified  nursing  assistants,  into  the 
college  of  nurses  to  be  administered  by  a 
council  representative  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  The  Department  of  Health. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  an  announcement  to 
make,  of  which  some  of  the  hon.  members 
may  have  some  knowledge. 
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Hon.  members  of  the  House  will  be 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
John  William  Hanna,  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
respect  by  his  fellow  members  in  this  Legis- 
lature. 

The  warmth  of  his  friendly  spirit  drew 
people  to  him  and  was  to  a  major  degree 
responsible  for  the  continued  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  all  the  voters  of  the 
Huron-Bruce  riding  of  which  he  was  so 
proud. 

Jack  Hanna  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
His  business  operation  in  Wingham  brought 
him  and  his  gracious  wife  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  almost  every  citizen  residing  within 
the  area  which  comprised  his  riding.  He  had 
a  very  deep  affection  for  them  all  and  they 
in  turn  were  his  strong  supporters  and 
friends. 

He  was  a  former  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Wingham  and  served  on  the  public  utilities 
commission  there,  as  well  as  devoting  him- 
self to  many  community  activities  in  whidi 
a  busy  man  like  Jack  Haima  was  never  too 
busy  to  engage. 

He  first  entered  the  Legislature  on  the 
holding  of  the  general  election  in  1943,  and 
was  subsequently  re-elected  in  1945,  1948, 
1951,  1955  and  1959. 

This  Chamber  will  not  seem  just  quite 
the  same  without  the  presence  of  the  genial 
member  who  loved  so  well  his  riding  of 
Huron-Bruce.  We  all  delighted  in  calling 
him  "The  Senator,**  a  form  of  address  which 
he  did  not  reject  but  with  becoming  modesty 
accepted  as  his  just  due  and  right. 

He  was  a  man's  man,  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  and  as  a  member 
of  long  standing  of  the  Legislature  had  due 
regard  for  its  traditional  dignity  and  usages. 

He  was  a  person  whom,  as  we  all  remem- 
ber, had  a  certain  amount  of  personal  tra- 
gedy and  he  bore  it  with  great  dignity.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  principles  and  we 
will  miss  him. 

We  regret  to  part  with  our  late  colleague, 
and  the  flag  flies  today  at  half  staff  in  front 
of  the  Parhament  buildings  to  honour  his 
memor>'  in  our  hearts. 
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In  speaking  these  words  we  tender  to  his 
widow  our  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow 
with  her  in  the  great  loss  which  she  has 
sustained.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  with  the  House,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  our  great  sorrow,  that  we  could 
adjourn  this  morning  at  12.30  rather  than 
the  regular  hour. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occa- 
sion there  is  little  that  I  want  to  add  to 
what  the  House  leader  has  already  said. 
The  passing  of  John  Hanna  has  come  as  a 
shock  to  everybody.  The  eulogy  that  has 
been  paid  to  him  was  apt.  John  Hanna,  as 
has  been  said,  was  born  in  Huron-Bruce 
in  the  town  of  Wingham,  and  he  served 
in  the  municipal  council  there  and  became 
the  mayor  of  the  town. 

He  was  a  merchant  and  I  think  that  he 
demonstrated  his  wares,  in  that  respect,  very 
appropriately  and  very  eflFectively.  But  what 
I  really  want  to  say  is  that  this  was  a  man 
of  humihty  and  courage  and  dedication.  He 
served  the  public  of  Ontario  and  the  people 
in  his  riding  with  a  devotion  that  was  extra- 
ordinary. His  more  recent  service  in  this 
House,  and  on  the  racing  commission,  was 
to  his  liking  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  man  should  like  the  work  that  he  does. 

And  so  when  he  was  referred  to  as  "The 
Senator"  it  was  because,  many  of  us 
thought,  that  in  his  capacity  as  racing  com- 
missioner, he  served  that  particular  sport 
in  a  dignified  and  effective  manner  becom- 
ing the  quaHties  that  we  have  tried  to 
ascribe  to  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  more  that  I 
want  to  say  but  to  join  with  the  House 
leader  in  voicing,  first  our  shock,  and  sec- 
ondly our  respect  and  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  all  his  host  of  friends  through- 
out Ontario.  John  Hanna  served  his  com- 
munity and  he  served  this  province  well 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  all  join  now, 
not  only  in  shock  but  in  the  keen  sense  of 
loss  of  a  friend  and  of  a  fellow  worker  on 
behalf  of  this  Legislature  and  our  province. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  widi  the 
House  leader  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in  our  sense 
of  shock  at  the  sudden  passing  of  one  of  our 
colleagues.  The  thing  that  I  shall  always 
remember  of  John  Hanna  is  that  quiet 
tranquillity  in  his  approach  to  life.  In  the 
rush  of  things  around  this  building,  you 
would  meet  John  in  the  hall   and  without 


doing  anything  other  than  saying  "Good 
morning"  to  you  he  seemed  to  suggest  "just 
quieten  your  pace  a  bit,  and  you  will  achieve 
as  much  in  the  end."  And  I  think  maybe  it 
is  a  very  good  piece  of  advice,  as  we  try  to 
do  too  many  things  at  once. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  House  leader 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  widow,  and 
all  his  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  rise  and  observe  one  minute's  silence  in 
memory  of  our  late  departed  colleague. 

One  minute's  silence. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  on 
the  matter  of  asking  questions  in  the  House, 
I  wanted  to  ask  a  very  simple  one  this  morn- 
ing and  I  understand  that  your  office  was 
called  and  we  were  informed  that  we  could 
not  ask  this  one.  What  I  want  to  say  has  to 
do  with  the  strike  at  the  Royal  York.  It 
was  a  week  ago  Monday  in  this  House  that 
I  mentioned  what  I  thought  was  a  workable 
formula.  I  do  not  want  to  give  notice  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  members  have  pretty 
well  agreed  in  the  Legislature,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  given  notice 
of  these  questions.  This  question  came  in  a 
few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  this  morning 
and  I  certainly  ruled  it  out  for  today,  there 
being  no  time  for  a  proper  reply.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  will  get  along  better  if  we 
observe  the  rules. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing. 
All  these  things  have  to  be  done  in  writing. 
Now,  would  you  accept— for  instance,  am  I 
in  order  if  I  give  public  notice  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  question  on  Monday,  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  because  this  thing  is  getting 
sickening? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  members,  and  the  members  know 
very  well,  that  some  notice  has  to  be  given 
for  their  questions  to  be  answered.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  member  is  asking 
the  question  to  seek  information  and  there 
is  no  point  in  asking  a  question  with  in- 
sufficient notice,  as  the  answer  cannot  be 
readily  forthcoming.  Now,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  great  differences  in  ques- 
tions. The  question  may  be  a  very  simple 
question  and  can  be  answered  by  "yes"  or 
"no".  On  the  other  hand,  some  questions 
require  considerable  study  before  an  answer 
can  be  given. 
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However,  I  find  that  if  I  have  to  discrimi- 
nate between  this  type  of  question  and  that 
type  of  question,  the  Speaker  would  no  doubt 
be  in  diflBculties  and  could  be  accused  of 
showing  partiality.  Therefore,  I  am  follow- 
ing the  guidance  which  I  have  been  given 
by  the  House,  to  require  the  proper  notice. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  there  a  rule  book  on  that? 
I  have  looked  through  all  the  rules  and  I 
cannot  find  any  particular  rule.  Now,  as  you 
will  know,  up  in  Ottawa,  for  instance,  which 
is  the  large  body,  the  most  important  body 
of  government  in  the  country,  we  have  no 
such  foolish  rule  as  this— that  you  have  to 
write  out  a  formal— 

[r.   Speaker:   Order. 

the  House  of  Commons  in  Britain,  from 
iere  we  take  our  precedent,  this  notice  is 
required.  In  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  notice  is  not  required.  The  member 
has  referred  to  our  procedure  as  being  foolish. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  member  that 
the  House  at  Ottawa  is  running  into  consider- 
able difficulty  with  this  question  period  and 
no  doubt,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  be  using 
the  same  methods  as  we  are  using  here. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  point  out,  too,  that 
I  have  not  anything  against  the  rules  that 
they  have  in  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  very  fond  of  the  people  of  Britain,  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  Parliament  of  Britain,  but 
I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  take  any 
precedent  at  all— we  have  home  rule  and  all 
those  things  that  are  important  in  Canada— 
I  think  we  should  take  our  precedent  from 
Ottawa,  not  from  Britain,  not  from  France, 
not  from  any  other  place  but  the  capital. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
you  a  question  in  connection  with  this,  as  a 
guide  in  the  future  for  this  problem  we  are 
facing?  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  tlie  rules 
that  are  laid  down,  but  will  you  inform  me 
as  to  what  is  the  time  limit  or  the  hour  by 
which  a  question  must  be  put  in  for  a  Friday 
morning  session  that  begins  at  10.30?  We 
know  that  normally  it  must  be  in  by  12 
o'clock  for  a  session  that  begins  at  2  or  3; 
but  I  for  one  do  not  know  what  the  rule 
is-if  there  is  a  rule— as  to  what  the  time 
limit  is  for  getting  a  question  in  that  is  going 
to  be  asked  on  Friday  morning,  since  this 
has  become  our  regular  pattern.  Would  you 
tell  me  what  the  time  limit  is  in  tiiat 
connection? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  that  was  not  taken  into  consideration 


at  the  time  I  was  given  the  guidance  with 
regard  to  the  12  o'clock  rule.  I  would  think 
that  on  Friday  mornings  it  might  be  good 
practice  to  hold  them  over  till  Monday.  It 
does  not  leave  very  much  time  and,  as 
members  know,  Friday  is  a  very  busy  day. 
I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  accept  questions 
that  were  of  an  urgent  nature,  but  if  they 
were  not  of  real  urgent  nature  I  think  they 
would  be  better  left  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  you  take  this  under  coiLsideration 
and  give  us  a  final  direction  so  that  we 
know  where  we  stand;  and  when  you  are 
considering  it  may  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  I  do  not  think  we  should  exclude 
questions  completely  on  Friday  morning? 
May  I  suggest  that  you  give  consideration  to 
9  o'clock  as  being  the  hour?  I  would  draw 
to  your  attention  that  that  would  give  an 
hour  and  a  half  notice  to  the  Minister 
concerned.  Since  we  meet  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoons  on  many  days  and  12  has  been 
the  deadline,  they  have  only  two  hours' 
notice  on  those  occasions,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
between  an  hour  and  a  half  and  2  hours, 
there  is  not  enough  discrepancy  there  to 
create   any  discrimination. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you 
determine  what  you  are  going  to  do  on  Friday 
mornings,  I  would  point  out  that  9  o'clock 
might  be  a  very  difficult  hour  mechanically. 
Maybe  9:15  or  9:30  would  be  applicable. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  on  which  I  want 
to  rise.  I  want  to  rise  on  a  more  fundamental 
point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  Parhament 
that  precludes  a  member  from  giving  public 
notice  of  intention  to  ask  a  question.  There 
is  no  insistence  here  that  the  question  be 
answered.  The  hon.  Minister  is  perfectly 
free,  and,  I  think,  wise  to  say:  "I  take  this 
question  under  advisement."  Surely  the  arti- 
fice of  artificiality  is  not  going  to  preclude 
the  due  functioning  of  common  sense. 

Tlie  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  is  asking  for  nothing  more  than  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  hon.  Minister  advance 
notice  of  a  question  tiiat  he  is  putting  to 
him.  I  can  see  no  inconsistency  or  conflict 
with  the  rule  that  you  have  enunciated.  The 
rule  that  you  have  enunciated  is  founded  in 
a  very  common  sense  proposition,  that  a  man 
cannot  get  up  and  say:  "I  am  asking  this 
question,"  and  expect  an  immediate  answer. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  suggest 
that  a  man  should  be  precluded  from  rising 
and  saying:  "I  know  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  answer  this  or  may  not  wish  to 
answer  it  now,  but  I  am  advising  you  that 
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this  is  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you  for 
you  to  answer."  Then  the  hon.  Minister  can 
do  as  he  wishes  about  it,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs) :  Before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  on  a  matter  that  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  during  the  consideration  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  Estimates  on 
Monday  last.  On  that  day  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
zone  2,  Eastern  Ontario  Development  Asso- 
ciation in  Kemptville— and  a  very  fine  meeting 
it  was.  I  was,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  House  had  approved  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  our  progressive  highway  programme  for 
which  this  government  and  our  province  are 
justly  famous. 

The  policy  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
both  before  and  during  my  term  as  Minister, 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  acquired 
for  highway  purposes  and  becoming  surplus 
to  requirements  was,  and  I  am  sure  still  is, 
that  they  be  sold  by  public  tender  to  the 
highest  bidder  except  where  a  municipality 
desired  to  purchase  the  land  for  public  use. 
In  these  cases  the  land  was  sold  direct  to  the 
applicant  municipality  for  a  sum  sufiicient  to 
return  the  province's  investment  in  the  land 
and  reasonably  consistent  with  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  facts  as  presented 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine;  he  has 
taken  great  care  in  compiling  the  information 
that  he  presented  to  the  committee  of  supply. 
The  bulk  of  this  information,  of  course,  was 
provided  without  hesitation  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  and  myself.  I  do  quarrel, 
however,  with  the  conclusions  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  draw  from  these  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  days  of  my 
assuming  the  office  of  Minister  of  Highways 
on  April  28,  1958,  I  did  interview  a 
delegation  from  Pittsburg  township,  and 
subsequent  to  this  meeting  I  directed  a 
memorandum  to  the  superintendent  of  prop- 
erties advising  him  of  the  matter  discussed, 
which  was  the  application  of  the  township 
of  Pittsburg  to  purchase  lot  14,  concession 
east  of  the  Great  Cataraqui  River,  township 
of  Pittsburg.  You  will  note  that  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  memorandum  quoted  by 
my  hon.  friend  at  page  1230  of  Hansard 
reads  as  follows: 

Perhaps  you  would  consider  this  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  and 
discuss  it  with  you  and  Mr.  Fulton  before 
any  decision  is  made. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  request  for  advice 
and  a  recommendation  from  his  senior  officials 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  might  be 
expected  of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown 
regardless  of  the  length  of  tenure  of  office. 
The  reply  to  this  memorandum,  also  quoted 
by  my  hon.  friend,  was  returned  to  me  in 
four  days,  and  clearly  indicated  the  views 
of  the  departmental  staff  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  this  property  at  this  time.  I  accepted 
their  advice  and  from  that  time  on  the  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  officials  and  did  not  come  to  my 
attention  again  until  my  hon.  friend  raised 
the   question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  categorically  deny  the  hon. 
member's  allegation  that  I  condoned  and 
facilitated  a  transaction  involving  conflict  of 
interest.  He  is  patently  manufacturing  an 
issue. 

He  states  at  pages  1231-2  of  Hansard 
that  I  was  clearly  in  a  position  to  know  that 
the  people  referred  to  as  proposed  purchasers 
from  the  township  were  Smart's  Fisheries 
Limited  and  that  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
firm  was  E.  R.  Pearson,  the  deputy  reeve  of 
the  township.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  I  did 
not  know  that  E.  R.  Pearson  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  township  of  Pittsburg. 
I  had  no  way  of  knowing  this  fact. 

Nowhere  in  the  departmental  files  on  this 
matter,  which  I  have  carefully  checked,  is 
there  anything  to  connect  E.  R.  Pearson  of 
Smart's  to  the  Pittsburg  township  council, 
either  in  contents  of  letters  or  memoranda  or 
on  letterhead.  I,  myself,  was  not,  and  am 
not  now,  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
nor  is  his  township  in  my  home  area.  And, 
of  course,  neither  I  nor  any  other  Minister 
could  have  been  expected  to  know  who  were 
the  members  of  council  of  each  municipality 
to  which  The  Department  of  Highways  sold 
land. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  knows,  as  does  every  other  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  that  the  alleged  con- 
flict of  interest  could  not  occur  until  the 
property  was  acquired  by  a  member  of  coun- 
cil and,  in  this  instance,  such  did  not  arise 
until  some  time  after  the  property  in  question 
was  beyond  the  control  of  The  Department 
of  Highways. 

If,  as  may  be  surmised,  the  township 
council  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  purchaser  from  the  township  was 
the  mother  of  the  deputy  reeve,  and  never- 
theless proceeded  to  authorize  the  sale  to 
her  of  part  only  of  the  property  at  the  same 
price  as  the  price  paid  for  the  whole  property 
by  the  township,  they  must  be  assumed  to 
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have  known  that  the  legahty  of  such  a  trans- 
action might  be  questioned  by  any  dissatis- 
fied ratepayer.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  such  action  has  been  taken.  Moreover, 
if  the  deputy  reeve  purchased  the  property 
from  the  council,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  council  or  a  future 
council  might  elect  to  avoid  or  set  aside  the 
transaction  pursuant  to  section  36  of  The 
Municipal  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  a  member  of  a  council  in  his  own 
name  or  in  that  of  another  and  alone  or 
jointly  with  another  enters  into  a  contract 
with  or  makes  a  purchase  from  or  a  sale 
to  the  corporation,  the  contract,  purchase 
or  sale  as  against  the  corporation  is  void. 

I  am  advised  that  the  effect  of  this  section 
is  to  make  such  a  transaction  voidable  at  the 
option  of  the  municipality.  The  failure  of 
the  council  of  the  year  in  question,  or  of  sub- 
sequent council,  to  take  any  steps  for  this 
purpose  can  be  reasonably  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  councils,  having  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  are  satisfied  that  the 
municipality  has  in  this  case  suffered  no  loss 
and  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  setting 
aside  the  transaction  at  this  time. 

From  this  statement  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  I  am  unconcerned  with  the  moral 
or  ethical  aspects  of  a  transaction  of  this 
kind.  I  have  already  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  the  heads  of  municipalities  of  this  province 
that  they  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  avoiding  any  suspicion  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their 
municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  well  aware  that 
during  the  last  session  a  statutory  obligation 
to  disclose  any  direct  or  indirect  personal 
interest  in  any  contract  or  matter  before  a 
municipal  council  has  been  imposed  upon 
council  members  and  must  now  be  recorded 
in  the  official  record  of  council  proceedings. 
This  requirement  is  not  merely  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  other  members  of  the  council 
who  may  be  and,  in  this  case,  probably  were, 
well  aware  of  the  interest  of  the  reeve.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  new  legislation  referred 
to  is  to  make  such  information  public  knowl- 
edge so  that  the  electors  may  deal  with  the 
matter  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question  relating  to  his 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  prepared  to  put 
on  the  table  of  this  House  the  files  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  relating  to 
this  transaction  and  the  department's  investi- 
gation of  it.  He  is  more  interested  in  the 
press  apparently  than  in  the  House. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  that  question  as  notice  and  see  what 
I  have  in  my  files  and  report  to  the  House 
later. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order 
—this  is  not  controversial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  my  desk  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  the  committee  on  public 
accounts  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  Now  my  recollection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  committee  on  public  accounts  was 
not  struck  with  the  other  committees.  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  struck— well  then,  I 
would  withdraw  my  point  of  order.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  when  it  does  meet 
on  Monday  that  it  was  legally  constituted. 
Mr.   Speaker,  I  withdraw  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF   REFORM    INSTITUTIONS 

(continued) 

On  vote   1901: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  debate  was  adjourned  the 
other  evening  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  Minister  was  rising  to  his  feet 
and  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  explain  the 
reason  for  the  firings  at  the  Don  Jail.  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House 
erupted  the  other  night  I  was  on  the  point  of 
replying  to  the  matter  that  was  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  who  had  raised  the  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  intimation  that  had  been 
communicated  to  the  parties  concerned  with 
regard  to  the  provision  for  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  hear  an  appeal.  He  was  pointing 
out  in  detail  and  making  much  of  the  point 
that  the  letter  itself  had  said  that  if  anyone 
of  the  parties  concerned  appealed  to  the 
Minister  he  could  hear  the  appeal  and  he 
could  appoint  an  impartial  tribunal  to  hear 
the  appeal.  He  was  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
word  was  "could"  and  not  "would",  but  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
concerned  and  in  the  understanding  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  the  impartial 
tribunal  was  in  fact  offered. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  There  is  great 
doubt  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Following  the  dispatch 
of  the  letter  to  each,  I  gave  this  report  to  the 
press  to  assure  that  none  was  unaware  of  his 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Minister,  which  I  had 
explained  was  the  traditional  way  of  the  de- 
partment and  extensively  used  and  in  my 
understanding  known  to  and  understood  by  all 
members  of  the  staJBF: 

"I  have  seen  that  each  has  been  communi- 
cated with,  informing  liim  of  this  right  and  of 
the  Minister's  power  to  appoint  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  hear  an  appeal.  It  is  an  accepted 
principle  of  justice  that  every  man  has  the 
right  of  appeal. 

"I  want  to  be  fair  to  these  men  and  see  that 
every  consideration  is  ajfforded  them.  If  a 
hearing  is  requested  by  any  of  them,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  grant  the  request." 

Then  in  the  press  of  that  time,  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  January  11,  it  says: 

Two  Don  jail  guards  will  be  allowed  to 
appeal  their  cases,  the  Honourable  Irwin 
Haskett,  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
said  today.  Following  a  Cabinet  meeting 
he  and  Premier  Robarts  discussed  the  case 
and  the  Premier  said  a  judge  could  be 
appointed  for  such  a  hearing  if  the  men 
appealed.  "It  is  an  accepted  principle  of 
justice  that  every  man  has  right  to  appeal," 
he  said  [this  is  quoting  the  Minister  again] 
"if  a  hearing  is  requested  by  any  of  them, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  grant  the  request." 

From  the  Telegram  of  January  11: 

Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  Irwin 
Haskett  said  today  he  is  prepared  to  appoint 
an  impartial  tribunal  possibly  with  a  judge 
heading  it,  to  hear  any  appeal  the  fired  and 
suspended  Don  jail  guards  might  wish  to 
V  make. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail: 

Reform  Minister  Irwin  Haskett  said  to- 
day he  is  prepared  to  appoint  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  hear  an  appeal  if  any  of  the 
three  guards  involved  in  the  Don  jail  dis- 
pute request  such  a  hearing. 

"I  have  received  no  communication  from 
any  of  these  men  that  he  felt  his  termina- 
tion of  employment  or  reprimand  and  loss 
of  pay  was  unjust  or  undeserved,"  Mr. 
Haskett  said.  Mr.  Haskett  said  if  a  hearing 
is  requested  by  any  of  the  three  men  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  grant  the  request. 


The    following    day,    I    am    reading   from    a 
clipping  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 

Two  fired  Don  jail  guards  said  today 
they  won't  appeal  for  a  special  hearing  on 
their  dismissals  as  offered  by  Reform  Minis- 
ter Irwin  Haskett. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
really  this  was  the  tenor  of  my  questioning. 
The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
can  explain  what  he  was  getting  at,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will.  What  puzzles  me  is  this:  first 
of  all  why  it  was  necessary,  and  we  got  the 
admission  the  other  evening,  that  there  be 
appeals  as  of  grace?  I  think  this  House  is 
due  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  grievance 
procedure,  allowed  to  all  other  civil  servants, 
is  taken  away  from  this  group  of  civil  servants. 
That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2,  and  I  made  this  clear  in  my 
remarks  the  other  evening  I  thought,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
having  said  that  Brendan  Keatinge's  dyed  hair 
had  no  bearing  on  his  suspension  and  dis- 
missal. Accepting  the  hon.  Minister's  word 
that  this  was  not  the  reason,  what  was  the 
reason?  What  was  the  reason  that  Tony 
Simonson  was  fired?  What  was  the  reason 
that  Jim  Keatings  was  fired?  These  are  three 
important  questions,  they  deserve  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  I 
was  just  answering  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  that  had 
come  up  when  we  were  interrupted  in  our 
discussion  the  other  evening.  Tlie  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  asked 
what  were  the  reasons  the  men  were  dis- 
missed. I  think  that  it  is  widely  known  and 
I  think  it  is  generally  accepted,  but  let  me 
say  this— 

Mr.   Bryden:    It  is   not   known   at   all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Before  replying  to  the 
hon.  member's  question  regarding  the  Don 
jail,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  nature  and  the  function  of  the  jail. 
The  chief  job  is  to  ensure  custody  so  that 
honest  citizens  may  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
and  sleep  in  peace  knowing  that  the  law- 
breakers apprehended  by  the  police  or  sen- 
tenced by  the  courts  are  in  safekeeping.  That 
is  basic. 

In  a  large  prison  population  there  is  a 
predominantly  unstable  element  and  usually 
a  percentage  of  troublesome  agitators.  Also 
included  are  some  vicious  characters  and 
dangerous  criminals.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  subversive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
can  be  tolerated.  It  is  most  important  that 
tliey  keep  these  factors  in  mind. 
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On  Friday,  December  15,  1961,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Metropolitan  Toronto  jail  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  in  which  he 
explained  the  situation  at  the  jail.  The  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  in  his  letter  that  he  had 
told  a  guard,  Mr.  Keatinge,  that  he  was  the 
centre  of  conversation  and  ridicule  due  to  his 
actions.  Further,  that  when  an  employee  lost 
the  respect  of  the  staff  and  inmates,  his  work 
would  not  be  eflFective. 

As  a  result  of  the  governor's  discussion 
with  Mr.  Keatinge,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
published  an  article  on  Saturday,  December 
16,  with  the  heading:  "White  Haired  Jail 
Guard  Told  to  Remove  Dark  Dye."  Accom- 
panying the  article  were  pictures  of  Mr. 
Keatinge  showing  his  appearance  before 
having  his  hair  dyed  and  after.  The  article 
quotes  Mr.  Keatinge  as  saying:  "The  jail 
governor,  Mr,  Dougall,  called  me  to  his 
office  and  ordered  me  to  get  rid  of  the  dye 
job  or  I  will  be  out  of  a  job." 

A  newspaper  article  the  next  day  created 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  jail 
staff  and  they  demanded  that  some  action  be 
taken  against  those  responsible.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  unless  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  chaos  in  the  jail  would  result.  A 
few  days  later  a  local  paper  appeared  com- 
plete with  pictures  of  one  of  the  guards  get- 
ting a  permanent  wave;  that  increased  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  article  was 
entitled:  "Wolf  Calls  Greet  Beauty  Salon  Jail 
Guards",  and  the  first  sentence  of  the  follow- 
ing article  gives  an  indication  of  the  critical 
situation  which  existed  at  that  time. 

Wolf  calls  from  inmates  of  Don  jail  are 
taunting  the  jailers  today  as  word  seeped 
through  the  walls  that  two  of  the  guards 
were  attending  an  all  male  beauty  salon. 

The  governor  realized— and  I  think  this  is 
critical  and  I  think  you  ought  to  pay  attention 
to  it— the  governor  realized  that  conditions 
were  deteriorating  and  that  the  friction  de- 
veloping between  members  of  tlie  staflF  had 
spread  to  the  prisoners  where  tension  was 
rising.  He  acted  promptly  by  calHng  in  the 
jail  inspectors. 

Inspector  Jacob  was  detailed  to  look  into 

the  matter  and  concluded  the  condition  was 

so  serious  that  he  immediately  called  on  the 

chief  inspector  who   forthwith  proceeded   to 

set  up  and  conduct  an  official  inquiry  under 

The  Penal  and  Reform  Institutions  Inspection 

Act,  section  3,  subsection  (1)  which  reads: 

That   where   an   inspector  is   authorized 

by    the    Minister    to    institute    an    inquiry 

into  the  management  or  affairs  of  a  penal 

and  reform  institution,  or  into  any  matter 


in  connection  therewith  or  into  the  truth 
of  a  return  made  by  an  officer,  and  deems 
that  any  person  should  give  evidence  before 
him  on  oath,  the  inspector  has  the  same 
power  to  summon  the  person  to  attend  as 
a  witness  to  enforce  his  attendance  and  to 
compel  him  to  produce  documents,  and  to 
give  evidence  as  in  any  court  in  civil  cases. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  involved,  namely,  Mr. 
T.  Brendan  Keatinge,  Mr.  A.  B.  Simonson  and 
Mr.  James  Keatings. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brendan  Keatinge  the 
evidence  showed  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
serious  breach  of  regulations  in  that  he  did 
inform  others  without  authority.  This  infor- 
mation, which  was  highly  publicized,  created 
ridicule  and  discontent  among  the  jail  staff 
and  imnates.  Mr.  Keatinge  was  willing  to 
make  amends  for  his  conduct  and  as  a  result 
he  was  administered  a  severe  reprimand  and 
suspended  for  a  period  of  ten  days  without 
pay. 

It  was  established  by  the  investigation,  also, 
that  Mr.  A.  B.  Simonson  was  the  officer 
responsible  for  giving  out  information  regard- 
ing the  incident  and  by  so  doing  created  un- 
warranted criticism,  which  further  disrupted 
the  discipline  in  the  jail  among  staflF  and 
inmates.  By  giving  out  this  information  this 
officer,  by  his  own  admission,  violated  the 
oath  and  office  of  secrecy.  He  was  therefore 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

Mr.  James  Keatings  was  called  to  give  evi- 
dence on  the  incident.  He  refused  to  answer 
questions  with  respect  to  the  matter.  Section 
3,  subsection  1  of  The  Penal  and  Reform 
Institutions  Inspection  Act  was  read  to  him 
on  three  different  occasions  in  order  that  he 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
his  decision.  His  refusal  to  answer  questions 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  and  con- 
travened The  Penal  and  Reform  Institutions 
Inspection  Act.  Unlawful  behaviour  by  an 
officer  cannot  be  tolerated  and  therefore  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  service. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  men  did 
have  the  opportunity  of  appeal,  as  I  dealt 
with  the  other  evening,  a  fact  well  known, 
widely  used  and  traditional  in  our  jails  and 
reformatories. 

In  this  case  to  be  abundantly  certain  that 
the  men  concerned  were  assured  of  an  un- 
biased, impartial  hearing,  I  offered  to  pro- 
vide them  with  an  impartial  tribunal  to  hear 
such  a  case  if  any  one  of  them  felt  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  or  unjustly  treated.  Whilst 
the  possibility  of  such  an  appeal  remained 
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I  kept  completely  silent  and  instructed 
the  senior  officers  of  the  department  to 
observe  a  like  silence  so  that  nothing  would 
be  said  that  could  possibly  prejudice  a  fair 
and  unbiased  hearing. 

The  report  was  made  to  the  press,  as  you 
will  recall,  from  the  clippings  I  read  on 
January  11,  and  it  was  on  the  12th  that 
the  men  indicated  to  the  press  that  they 
would  not  appeal.  More  than  two  months 
have  elapsed,  and  to  date  none  of  these 
men  has  appealed  for  the  hearing.  The  pub- 
licity given  the  incident  created  a  great 
deal  of  unrest  among  the  staflF  and  inmates, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  security  and  disci- 
pline in  the  jail  it  was  necessary  to  take 
immediate  and  firm  disciplinary  action. 

While  I  am  on  the  question  of  the  Don 
jail,  may  I  put  on  the  record  this  other 
little  document,  the  presentment  by  the 
grand  jury  for  the  present  sittings  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  York  from  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  county  of  York,  Toronto. 
It  is  dated  March  16,  1962,  signed  by  M. 
L.  Piper,  clerk  of  the  peace,  county  of  York: 

To  His  Honour  Judge  Forsyth 

May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  present 
sittings  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  York,  commenc- 
ing on  March  5,  1962,  do  respectfully 
submit  this  report  on  oiu:  duties  and  de- 
liberations. 

The  members  of  the  grand  jiu-y  are  as 
follows:  Phillip  E.  Thomlinson,  Austin 
Boland,  William  O.  Nesbitt,  Reginald  C. 
Wallace,  Keith  McLean,  Eldon  Spencer 
and  Gene  McCurdy,  foreman. 

A  total  of  39  bills  were  considered 
of  which  we  returned  35  true  bills  and 
four  no  bills. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  very  able 
assistance  of  Assistant  Crown  Attorney 
Mr.  Lloyd  K.  Graburn,  whose  preparation, 
presentation  and  co-operation  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  Graburn  was  on  one 
occasion  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rickaby 
who  also  reflected  the  efficiency  of  the 
Attorney-General's  department.  We  would 
be  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  did  not  also 
thank  Mr.  Fred  Lea,  the  sheriff's  officer, 
who  very  kindly  and  conscientiously  took 
care  of  our  every  need. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
various  members  of  the  police  department 
which  appeared  before  this  grand  jury. 
Their  general  conduct  in  all  cases  showed 


a   thorough  knowledge   and  execution  of 
their  duties. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  report  that  on 
your  suggestion.  Your  Honour,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory,  the 
Toronto  Metropolitan  jail  and  the  police 
court  cells,  and  in  all  three  cases  found 
the  visits  both  worthwhile  and  informa- 
tive, and  beg  to  submit  herewith  for  the 
kind  consideration  of  Your  Honour. 

Regarding  Mercer  Reformatory,  we 
found  the  administration  more  than  satis- 
factory, reflecting  the  genuine  desire  of 
the  superintendent,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burrows, 
and  her  stafiF  to  exercise  reform  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  building  is  old  but  ade- 
quately maintained  by  impeccable  house- 
keeping. The  furniture,  fixtures  and 
equipment  are  satisfactory  and  properly 
maintained  for  the  required  purposes. 
The  training  facilities  and  teaching  staflF 
cannot  help  but  improve  the  character  of 
the  inmates.  If  there  is  a  weakness  in 
the  rehabilitation  programme  it  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  short-term  sentence 
—two  to  three  months— does  not  appear 
to  provide  sufficient  time  for  proper  in- 
struction and  reforming  of  personal  habits. 
The  kitchen,  dining  room  and  storage 
room  together  with  food  supplies  appear 
to  be  of  a  high  order. 

The  Toronto  police  court  cells  were 
found  to  be  adequate. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  jail  visit  was 
most  informative,  you  might  even  say  an 
education.  There  was  a  definitive  feeling 
by  this  grand  jury  that  reports  as  pub- 
lished in  the  press  are  far  from  accvirate. 

We  found  the  administration- 
Mr.    Singer:    About   this   or   about   every- 
thing? 

Hon.    Mr.   Haskett:    Excuse   the   interrup- 
tion, sir! 

We  found  the  administration  to  be  of 
a  very  high  calibre.  The  attitude,  knowl- 
edge and  genuine  effort  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  David  Dougall  are  reflFected  through- 
out the  institution,  and  reflect  nothing  but 
a  true  endeavour  to  assist  in  the  reform 
of  the  inmates.  The  old  section  could  be 
considered  antiquated,  but  nonetheless 
satisfactory.  The  new  section  is  a  credit 
to  this  community.  The  jail  is  kept  spot- 
lessly clean  and  the  diet,  which  is  planned 
for  an  institution,  is  excellent;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  Grand  Jury  had  lunch  at  the 
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jail  and  partook  of  the  prisoners*  fare.  It 
was  most  enjoyable. 

We  concur  with  common  opinion  that 
the  jail  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  persons  it  must  at  peak  periods, 
and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  at  no  time 
should  a  mental  patient  be  obliged  to  enter 
this  institution.  In  our  opinion  the  property 
at  Langstaff  known  as  the  Jail  Farm  should 
be  again  acquired  and  used  for  the  con- 
finement and  rehabilitation  of  chronic 
alcoholics. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  His  answers  all  started  in 
relation  to  questions  by  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  great  respect  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  the  other  evening 
when  the  debate  was  concluded  I  had  just 
resumed  my  seat,  the  hon.  Minister  was 
rising,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  answers  to  the  questions  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  put  forward.  He  used  the  word 
"subversive."  "Subversive"  has  a  very 
interesting  connotation  in  connection  with  the 
behaviour  of  these  gentlemen.  He  used  the 
words  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  did 
things— one  gentleman  gave  information  with- 
out authority  and  the  other  gentleman  refused 
to  give  information.  Apparently  there  was 
some  reason  for  the  disciplinary  action  the 
hon.  Minister  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal.  I  am 
going  to  leave  it  at  that. 

The  important  thing  in  this  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  Why  were  the  Don  jail 
guards  given  a  different  procedure  than  all  the 
other  civil  servants  in  the  province?  These 
three  gentlemen  involved  believed  that  they 
had  a  grievance.  All  the  other  civil  servants 
are  given  a  grievance  procedure,  as  I  outlined 
the  other  evening.  There  is  a  myriad  of 
authority  from  the  government  that  suggests 
that  these  gentlemen  should  have  been  given 
the  privilege  of  going  to  the  grievance  board, 
where  employees  of  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions  can  go— civil  servants  here, 
the  employees  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs'  department,  you  can  go  to  all 
employees,  you  can  go  the  the  employees  of 
Hydro.  Why  are  the  Don  jail  guards  treated 
differently? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Employees  of  Hydro  do  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  pro- 
cedme   that   these   people    were    denied.     It 


seems  unreasonable  and  unfair  that  as  of 
grace  and  not  as  of  right  that  they  should 
be  offered  something.  That  is  point  No.  1, 

The  second  point  is:  I  will  not  go  along 
with  the  hon.  Minister  when  he  either  says 
of  his  own  words  or  quotes  from  a  letter  that 
the  press  has  blown  this  matter  up  out 
of  all  proportion.  I  have  found  in  my  experi- 
ence that  the  press  deals  responsibly  with 
these  matters.  If  the  press  had  given  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  this 
incident,  surely  the  hon.  Minister  at  the  time 
should  have  said,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  say, 
that  the  press  had  been  misinformed  or  mis- 
led, and  the  hon.  Minister  had  a  real  duty 
to  the  public  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  the  hon.  Minister  had 
chosen  to  give  a  press  release  or  call  for  a 
conference  the  press  would  have  attended  and 
would  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  words  and  would  have  reported 
them  fairly.    But  none  of  this  happened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter was  invited  to  come  on  television  on  a 
programme  called  "Toronto  File."  The  hon. 
Minister  refused  to  appear  and  explain  his 
position.  I  know  that  the  newspapers  asked 
him  for  statements  and  he  refused  to  give 
any  statements. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  at  his 
estimates  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  explain:  why  is  this  group  singled 
out  and  given  different  types  of  treatment? 
Why  are  they  being  unfairly  dealt  with? 
These  are  the  explanations  that  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  and 
these  are  the  things  the  hon.  Minister  should 
tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  answer  is  pretty  simple.  There  has 
been  for  years  this  unsatisfactory  situation 
where  the  jail  employees  came  under  divided 
authority.  The  hon.  member  knows  very 
well  that  the  jail  is  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality, be  it  a  city  or  a  county.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Jail  belongs  to  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Metropolitan  Toronto  pays  the  bill.  It 
has  been,  and  for  reasons  probably  well 
known  to  him,  that  tlirough  the  years  the 
appointments  were  made  to  the  staff  by  the 
province.  The  Act  was  permissive;  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  appoint  the  staff  and  may  set  the 
rates  of  pay. 

There  have  been  opinions  given  down 
through  the  years  as  to  whose  responsibilities 
these  were,  and  following  tlie  establishment 
of  the  civil  service  grievance  committee  some 
of    tliese    employees    of    the    municipal    jail 
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began  going  to  the  grievance  board  and 
awards  being  made  by  the  grievance  board 
were  against  the  municipality.  The  unfair- 
ness of  that  became  apparent,  and  so,  in  that 
situation,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
have  the  civil  service  grievance  board  decid- 
ing on  tliese  cases  of  what  we  have  regarded 
as  municipal  employees.  They  work  in  a 
municipal  establishment  and  they  are  paid 
by  the  municipality,  though  I  grant  you  they 
were  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council. 

That  is  the  situation  I  inlierited,  a  situa- 
tion that  has  been  in  existence  for  years.  I 
acknowledge  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  House, 
that  it  is  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  and  the  House  will  give 
me  credit  for  having  asked  in  a  forthright 
manner  to  resolve  that  situation  of  divided 
authority.  The  bill  will  be  coming  forward 
in  the  amendments  to  The  Municipal  Act  to 
make  these  people  complete  employees  of 
the  municipality  and  resolve  once  and  for  all 
this  most  unsatisfactory  situation  of  divided 
authority.  I  think  you  can  give  me  credit 
for  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly  I  can- 
not give  the  hon.  Minister  credit  for  this  at 
all.  I  think  he  has  moved  backwards  instead 
of  forwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  let  us  attack  that 
issue  when  the  amendment  comes  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  it  is  a  sign  of  progress 
to  have  done  something  even  if  it  is  the 
wrong  thing,  then  the  hon.  Minister  deserves 
credit.  If  he  wants  credit  just  because  he 
has  acted,  I  will  say,  fine.  But  he  acted  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Full 
speed  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
get  at  this.  I  suggest  that  it  is  no  excuse 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  say  that  he  inherited 
this.  He  is  the  Minister  and  he  must  answer 
for  it. 

Now,  Colonel  Hedley  Basher,  as  I  pointed 
out  the  other  night,  said  that  in  his  opinion 
these  people  were  provincial  employees.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  said  in 
his  opinion  these  people  were  provincial  em- 
ployees. The  Labour  relations  board  said 
that  in  their  opinion  these  people  were 
provincial  employees.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
who  wanted  to  make  them  municipal  em- 
ployees, this  is  a  very  confusing  thing. 


The  hon.  Minister  has  not  told  us  yet  the 
reason  for  the  passage  of  this  order-in-council 
247-61,  I  think  this  is  most  important.  Is 
it  fair— if  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  reasonable 
man  and  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  does  he 
think  it  fair  that  one  group  of  employees 
should  be  left  without  any  grievance  proce- 
dure, out  of  the  whole  group  of  people  that 
work  for  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.   Bryden:   No   answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
answered  that.  I  think  I  pointed  out  that 
this  was  brought  about  because  here  you 
had  the  civil  service  grievance  board  judging 
in  these  cases,  appealed  to  them  by  people 
who  were  not  purely  civil  servants  because 
they  were  not  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  giving  decisions  against 
the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  lightly  throw  aside  the 
opinions  of  Colonel  Basher,  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General (Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  labour 
relations  board,  does  he?  If  this  is  what  he 
does  then  I  cannot  argue  any  longer  with 
the  hon.  Minister  because  I  just  cannot 
understand  him.  Now,  if  these  things  are 
thrown  aside— let  us  presume  for  a  minute 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  right  in  having  taken 
away  the  civil  service  grievance  procedure— 
surely  they  should  have  been  put  into  some 
other  category,  into  some  other  grievance 
procedure,  as  of  right  not  of  grace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  might  have  been 
a  point  in  that,  too,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  have  set  up  this 
other— an  ad  hoc,  if  you  will,  an  ad  hoc 
tribunal— to  ensure  that  these  employees  got 
justice  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
set  up  any  tribunal  nor  did  he  say  that  he 
would, 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  differ  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr,  Bryden).  I  think 
we  dealt  with  that.  It  was  very  clearly  stated 
that  the  Minister  was  prepared  to  and 
would.  That  was  why  that  ad  hoc  tribunal 
was  announced,  and  until  the  situation  is 
resolved  I  would  think  that  is  a  proper  kind 
of  tribunal  to  which  to  have  resort  in  the 
absence  of  anything  more  definite  having 
been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  ad  hoc  means 
just  what  it  says,  it  is  ad  hoc.  It  is  set  up 
arbitrarily,  there  are  no  rules  or  no  proce- 
dures,   there    are    no    guarantees,    there    is 
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nothing.  The  grievance  procedure  has  been 
carefully  spelled  out;  it  is  set  out  in  the 
previous  order-in-council;  it  has  been  worked 
on  by  management;  worked  on  by  labour; 
the  government  has  been  consulted;  every- 
one agrees;  and  the  government  announced 
with  great  fanfare  how  proud  they  were,  it 
gives  protection  to  everyone  concerned.  And 
here,  arbitrarily,  this  group  of  people  have 
been  denied  resort  to  this  type  of  procedure. 
Well,  I  suppose  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  on  that,  but  I  want  to  find  out  .some- 
thing else,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  member  going  to 
a  new  subject? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  this  is  pertinent  to  the 
same  subject. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  how 
many  employees  there  are  presently  at  the 
Don  jail,  and  what  the  rate  of  turnover  has 
been?  I  think  this  is  most  important  and 
part  of  this  same  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  the  information  either  as  to  the  total  at 
the  Don  jail  at  the  moment,  or  tlie  rate  of 
turnover;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  it 
promptly  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest then  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  be 
very  severely  criticized.  These  estimates 
come  here  only  once  a  year,  we  are  given 
only  one  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  The  hon. 
Minister  must  have  known  that  the  incidence 
of  turnover  in  the  Don  jail  would  form  a 
topic  of  very  serious  discussion  of  debate 
here,  and  if  he  comes  here  unprepared  I 
suggest  that  he  is  holding  this  Legislature 
in  complete  contempt. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chaimian,  it  has  been 
my  observation,  since  the  present  hon.  Min- 
ister assumed  his  present  portfolio,  that  first 
of  all  one  has  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
straight  answers  to  straight  questions  from 
him;  and  second,  that  when  he  does  imder- 
take  to  give  an  answer,  one  has  to  study 
his  words  very  carefully,  because  they  do 
not  necessarily  mean  what  they  appear  to 
mean  at  first  sight. 

He  has,  under  persistent  questioning,  given 
a  number  of  answers  to  questions  that  have 
been  raised  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate 
Don  jail  episode.  It  would  appear  from  the 
statement  he  made  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to 
the  reasons  why  the  three  men  at  the  jail 
were  disciplined,  that  notwithstanding  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  in  the  press  some 
time  ago  that  nobody  was  fired  because  they 


dyed  their  hair— now  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  Minister  made  that  statement  or  not,  but 
that  was  attributed  to  him  in  the  press  and 
if  it  was  inaccurately  attributed  he  will  no 
doul^t  tell  me— but  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  nobody  in  the  jail  was  fired  because 
they  dyed  their  hair  or  disciplined  because 
they  dyed  their  hair.  It  now  appears  from 
what  he  said  this  morning  that  one  man  was 
admittedly  not  fired,  but  disciplined  precisely 
because  he  dyed  his  hair,  and  that  is  what 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  matter.  The  hon. 
Minister  shakes  his  head.  Well  then,  I 
repeat  what  I  said,  one  has  to  analyze  very 
carefully  his  words  because  frequently  they 
apparently  do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to 
mean. 

If  the  particular  guard  Keatinge  was  not 
liauled  up,  suspended,  and  ultimately  dis- 
ciplined because  he  dyed  his  hair,  then  why 
was  he?  I  thought  that  at  last  we  had  gotten 
an  answer  to  that  question,  but  the  hon. 
Minister,  shaking  his  head,  makes  it  appear 
that  we  have  not  got  an  answer  to  it  at 
all.  Why  was  he  disciplined?  Why  was  he 
called  up  for  disciplinary  purxx)se,  suspended; 
and  ultimately  his  suspension  was  confirmed 
for  a  specific  period  without  pay?  I  judged 
from  what  tlie  hon.  Minister  said  that  what 
precipitated  this  was  the  fact  that  he  dyed 
his  hair.  If  that  is  not  what  precipitated  it, 
what  was? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  asked  a  question.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  plans  to 
answer  it  or  not.  But  if  he  does  not,  then 
I  want  to  proceed  to  some  other  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed 
out  in  the  statement  I  made  why  Mr.  T. 
Brendan  Keatinge  was  disciplined,  for  giving 
out   information. 

Mr.  Bryden:  For  giving  out  information? 
Not  for  dyeing  his  hair?  But  he  was  hauled 
up  in  the  first  instance  for  dyeing  his  hair? 
Is  that  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  it  is  not  true.  He 
was  not  called  up  in  the  first  instance  for 
dyeing    his    hair. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  brought  before  tlie 
go\'ernor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  was  called  before 
the  governor  for  a  discussion  on  the  situation 
that  was  occuring  down  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  discussion  on  the  situation 
that  took  the  form  of  an  order  from  the 
governor  that  he  must  remove  the  dye  from 
his  hair,  did  it  not? 
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As  I  say,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
straight  answer  from  this  hon.  Minister,  but 
it  now  appears  quite  clear  from  what  he  has 
said  that  what  precipitated  the  whole  aflFair 
was  an  act  by  an  employee  relating  to  his 
own  private  business  in  which  he  dyed  his 
hair.  The  upshot  was  that  he  personally  was 
disciplined  and  two  other  men  were  fired. 
The  hon.  Minister's  suggestion  in  his  state- 
ment is  that  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
man  concerned,  exercising  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  personal  rights  and  none  of  the 
business  of  his  employer,  in  some  way 
created  a  very  serious  situation  affecting 
discipline  within  the  jail,  I  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  is  a  completely  preposterous 
suggestion. 

However,  there  it  is.  This  is  what  gave 
rise  to  it;  a  man  dyed  his  hair  and  discipHne 
ultimately  descended  like  a  sledge  hammer, 
not  only  on  him  but  even  more  severely  on 
others. 

As  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment, Simonson  was  fired  ultimately,  first 
suspended  and  then  fired,  because  he  went 
to  the  press.  That  also  apparently  affected 
Keatings,  the  president  of  the  employees 
association,  who  was  suspended  and  ulti- 
mately fired,  the  hon.  Minister  said,  because 
he  refused  to  answer  questions.  What 
Keatings  said  was  that  he  answered  all  the 
questions  to  which  he  knew  the  answers. 
He  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  he  had 
stated  everything  he  knew  about  the  matter. 
He  was  still  questioned,  and  because  he 
refused  to  discuss  matters  about  which  he 
said  he  had  no  knowledge,  he  was  fired. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  conceives  that  to  be 
just,  I  must  say  that  he  and  I  have  totally 
different  conceptions  of  justice.  I  still  get 
back  to  the  statement  I  made  earlier  in  this 
House  on  this  matter  that  in  all  the  cases 
the  charges  against  the  men  and  the  reasons 
for  which  they  were  disciplined  are  pre- 
posterous. In  the  case  of  Keatings,  the 
president  of  the  association,  they  are  so  com- 
Y  pletely  preposterous  that  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  real  reason  he  was  fired  was 
because  he  was  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. That  is  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
for  any  person  to  draw,  and  I  will  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  is  not  merely 
my  view,  but  this  is  a  widely  accepted  view 
of  responsible  people  in  the  newspaper  world. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  view  that  is  widely 
accepted  by  the  public  and  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  the  hon.  Minister  has  ever 
given,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other 
conclusion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  this 
matter  of  appeal  procedure.    The  hon.  Min- 


ister stated  that  the  grievance  procedure 
was  eliminated  because  awards  of  that  body 
could,  in  effect,  be  awards  against  the  city. 
There  was  this  ridiculous  situation  of  divided 
jurisdiction,  which  I  may  say  this  govern- 
ment was  aware  of  for  years  and  which  they 
did  absolutely  nothing  about.  In  fact  they 
perpetuated  it.  They  used  it  as  a  way  of 
evading  responsibility  with  regard  to  these 
employees  with  the  result  that  gross  injustices 
were  inflicted  upon  the  employees  as  a  group 
in  that  they  were  badly  underpaid  and  they 
had  no  way  of  ever  getting  their  grievances 
with  regard  to  rates  of  pay  and  other  matters 
brought  to  the  attention  of  any  proper 
authority  and  discussed  in  a  businesshke  way 
with  any  proper  authority. 

This  was  a  situation  tliat  the  government 
exploited  for  years  in  order  to  evade  giving 
decent  wages  to  these  people.  Then  on  that 
sort  of  excuse  they  removed  from  them  the 
one  right  they  did  have  and  which  they 
had  only  had  for  a  relatively  short  time. 
That  was  the  right  to  a  proper  and  established 
grievance  procedure. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Minister's  explanation  as  to  why  the  grievance 
procedure  was  removed  from  them  is  not 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
instances  grievances  could  arise  with  regard 
to  wages  and  there  might  be  awards  that 
could  involve  the  city  of  Toronto  in  trivial 
expenditures;  grievances  in  regard  to  classi- 
fication and  so  on.  But  as  far  as  matters  of 
discipline  were  concerned,  the  city  of  Toronto 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that  and 
any  awards  that  would  result  from  grievance 
procedure  with  regard  to  discipline  would 
have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

This  government  had  the  full  authority 
with  regard  to  the  hiring,  firing  and  disciplin- 
ing of  employees,  and  it  is  just  not  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  say  that  they  removed  their 
rights  to  a  grievance  procedure  because  the 
awards  of  the  grievance  procedure  would,  in 
effect,  be  against  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  government  removed  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure other  than  that  they  wished  to  keep 
these  employees  in  the  state  of  peonage  in 
which  they  had  continued  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

They  removed  from  them  the  one  right 
they  had  managed  after  a  long  struggle  to 
acquire  and  then  the  lack  of  that  right  be- 
came a  most  significant  matter  when  the  iron 
heel  of  discipline  descended  on  three  of  them 
in  a  most  extreme  manner. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  repeated,  and  I  am 
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not  going  to  argue  with  him  much  further 
on  this  point,  that  he  offered  these  men  an 
appeal.  What  he  did  was  send  them  a  skil- 
fully worded  letter  which  had  the  effect  of 
misleading  the  public  into  thinking  he  was 
giving  an  appeal  when,  in  fact,  it  did  not 
give  them  any  guarantee  at  all,  and  neither 
did  the  statements  he  made  to  the  press. 

I  think  if  he  was  going  to  make  statements 
in  regard  to  an  appeal  he  should  have  made 
a  full  explanation.  All  his  statements  to  the 
press  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  of  the 
men  requested  an  appeal,  he  would  take  the 
necessary  action  to  grant  the  request.  Now 
getting  right  down  to  it,  what  does  that 
mean?  The  public  might  very  well  conclude 
that  it  meant  he  would  set  up  an  impartial 
tribunal,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 
What  he  was  offering  to  them  was  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Minister,  that  is  all.  He 
would  take  the  necessary  action  to  grant 
their  request  for  an  appeal  to  the  Min- 
ister, with  a  possibihty  of  an  impartial 
tribunal.  No  guarantee  that  the  impartial 
tribunal  would  be  set  up,  certainly  not  in  any 
communication  to  the  employees,  and  when 
you  get  down  to  reading  the  words  directly 
attributable  to  him  there  is  in  the  statements 
he  made  to  the  press  no  specific  guarantee- 
just  an  impression  created. 

The  Civil  Service  Association  advised  these 
men  that,  since  they  had  no  guarantee  (a) 
that  they  would  even  get  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal; and  (b)  that  if  they  did  get  it  no 
assurance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  pro- 
cedures would  be  conducted,  they  should 
ask  for  the  recognized  procedure  that  was 
applicable  to  all  civil  servants. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  a  person  is  being  given  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure he  has  the  right  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  procedure,  and  the  hon.  Minister  has 
never  outlined  the  nature  of  the  procedure. 
I  asked  him  the  last  time  we  were  discussing 
this  matter  in  this  House  if  he  was  prepared 
to  guarantee  that  there  would  positively  be 
a  tribunal,  that  it  would  consist  of  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  of  not  lower  ranking  than  a 
county  court  judge,  and  that  the  proceedings 
would  be  conducted  in  public.  I  think  before 
any  man  is  asked  to  commit  himself  to  a 
particular  appeal  procedure  he  has  the  right 
to  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  conducted. 
Otherwise  tlie  sort  of  injustice  in  which  he 
found  himself  previously  may  be  compounded. 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  these  men  had  previously  been  called, 
I  would  think  that  they  had  very  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  they  would  not  get 
a  fair  hearing. 


However,  that  is  water  under  the  bridge. 
The  removal  of  the  grievance  procedure  from 
the  Don  jail  employees,  the  very  evasive  type 
of  statement  that  the  hon.  Minister  made  as 
to  the  kind  of  appeal  he  was  willing  to  grant 
them  by  grace,  that  is  all  gone  by;  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  one  question.  If  any 
of  these  men,  or  all  of  them,  still  want  an 
appeal  or  are  prepared  to  indicate  to  him 
that  they  want  an  appeal,  is  he  now  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  to  them  that  the  appeal 
will  be  before  a  county  court  judge  or  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  of  higher  ranking;  that  it 
will  be  conducted  in  public  and  that  the 
men  will  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  of  their  own  choosing? 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be  prepared  to  give  that 
guarantee  publicly,  then  I  think  that  these 
men  will  have  no  further  complaints.  They 
can,  if  they  see  fit,  avail  themselves  of  the 
procedure,  and  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  then  they  have  appar- 
ently accepted  the  decision  that  has  been 
made.  But  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  say 
fairly  that  they  have  refused  an  appeal 
when  what  they  have  been  offered  has  never 
been  specifically  defined. 

I  would  simply  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
would  he  be  prepared  to  make  that  sort  of 
guarantee  in  public  to  these  men?  Then  let 
us  see  what  course  of  action  they  follow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  what  was  offered  to  the  men  —  an 
impartial  tribunal— and  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  said  at  that  time  it  could 
be  a  county  court  judge. 

Mr.  Bryden:   "It  could  be,"  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  not  going  to 
welsh  on  a  deal  like  that.  The  very  next 
day  without  any  question  in  regard  to  what 
would  be  involved  in  it;  or  that  we  reas- 
sured them  an  open  hearing  was  automatic; 
the  very  next  day  without  any  further 
inquiry  the  men  announced  that  they  would 
not  appeal.  As  regards  to  the  "could"  or 
"would"  and  the  civil  service  group,  in  the 
publication  of  the  Civil  Service  Association 
it  says: 

Irwin  Haskett,  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions,  announced  he  would  provide 
appeal  for  the  three  guards  concerned  in 
the  Don  jail  incident  and  would  set  up  a 
special  tribunal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Those  words  are  not  attrib- 
uted to  the  hon.  Minister. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
any  further  with  the  hon.  Minister,  as  to 
the  exact  significance  of  the  words  he  used. 
I  would  hke  to  indicate  nevertheless  that 
he  did  not  answer  my  question,  he  merely 
reverted  to  his  claim  as  to  what  he  meant 
on  a  previous  occasion.  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing him  now— without  regard  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  at  least  with  regard 
to  any  decisions  or  understandings  or  mis- 
understandings tiiat  may  have  resulted  from 
his  announcements  and  from  the  letters  he 
sent  out  on  this  matter— I  merely  want  to  ask 
him  now  if  there  is  an  offer  open  to  these 
men.  Did  the  hon.  Minister  ever  get  any 
indication  from  these  men  that  they  did  not 
want  an  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
had  any  communication  of  any  kind  from 
them  except  their  announcement  to  the  press 
that  they  would  not  appeal  and  that  was 
more  than  two  months  ago. 

May  I  answer  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  in  this  respect?  He  asked 
for  the  count  of  the  Toronto  jail  staff  total 
and  the  average  turnover.  I  cannot  give 
him  the  average  turnover  which  would  mean 
an  average,  I  take,  of  the  last  five  years, 
but  the  total  on  staff  as  of  January  31,  1962, 
was  243;  I  will  make  a  compilation  of  an 
average  turnover  for  the  last  five  years  and 
let  him  have  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  turnover  within 
the  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  turnover  last  year 
as  between  the  year  before  and  last  year; 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  dealing  on  this 
with  calender  year  or  fiscal  year,  but  the 
turnover  in  a  period  of  12  months  was  25, 
and  that  occurred  in  many  instances  where 
new  guards  found  that  they  were  not  suited 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.   J.   Trotter  (Parkdale):    Mr.   Chairman, 
V      the    hon.    Minister    quoted   the    civil    service 
workers'  paper  here.    I  think  the  quotation 
he  said  was: 

Hon.  Irwin  Haskett,  Minister  of  Re- 
form Institutions,  announced  he  would 
provide  appeal  for  the  three  guards  con- 
cerned in  the  Don  jail  and  would  set  up 
a  special  tribunal. 

He  quoted  that  evidently  to  support  his 
case,  but  right  after  his  words  this  editorial 
of  February,  1962,  says:  "This  is  not  the 
answer." 

Now,  obviously  the  civil  service  workers 
certainly   do   not   agree   with   what   he   has 


done,  and  I  think  that  what  is  said  in  this 
editorial  of  February,  1962,  is  worth  quot- 
ing and  bringing  to  the  House  because  it 
sums  up  almost  in  capsule  form  what  has 
been  said  here  on  this  side  of  the  House  as 
to  what  the  government  is  not  doing.  It 
also  sets  out  what  the  civil  service  pubhca- 
tion  says,  and  it  says: 

A  Public  Issue 
The  initially  ridiculous  case  of  the 
guard  who  dyed  his  hair  has  served  the 
useful  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic the  whole  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  administration  of  the  municipal  jail. 
Never  has  any  issue  received  such  wide- 
spread coverage  in  local  and  national 
papers.  The  story  has  been  front  page 
news  and  the  subject  of  editorials  in 
prominent  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Even  English  newspapers  requested  the 
details. 

Then  I  pick  up  again,  just  to  re-empha- 
size what  the  hon.  Minister  said,  because 
I  am  repeating  the  words: 

Belatedly,  the  hon.  Irwin  Haskett, 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  announced 
that  he  would  provide  appeal  for  the  three 
guards  concerned  in  the  Don  jail  and  would 
set  up  a  special  tribunal.  This  is  not  the 
answer.  The  only  acceptable  answer  is 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  municipal 
jail  personnel  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  public  service  grievance  board  regula- 
tions, and  the  recognition  of  their  rights  to 
be  represented  by  the  organization  of  their 
choice.  The  great  majority  of  them  have 
voluntarily  chosen  the  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario.  The  offer  of  a  special 
tribunal  is  an  attempt  to  escape  the  real 
problem  which  has  been  before  the  govern- 
ment for  many  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  this  the  same  magazine  the 
hon.  Minister  was  quoting? 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  was  the  magazine  he  was 
trying  to  quote  from,  this  editorial. 

The  association  insists  that  the  govern- 
ment recognize  the  jail  guards  as  employees 
of  the  Crown  in  the  right  of  Ontario,  and 
accord  them  the  same  rights  and  benefits 
as  are  granted  to  other  employees  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  In 
1953  the  select  committee  set  up  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  recommended  that 
all  jail  personnel  be  ab.sorbed  into  the  civil 
service  of  Ontario  with  the  full  benefits 
accruing  thereby  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
employees  of  other  reform  institutions, 
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And  just  to  digress,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this 
editorial  for  a  moment,  that  recommendation 
of  the  select  committee  is  No.  53,  and  it  was 
recommended  by  that  committee  in  1953.  1 
cannot  understand  why  the  government  com- 
pletely ignores  it,  because  the  problems  of  the 
Don  jail  guards  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  ignored  the  problem  for  so 
long.  Giving  the  authority  to  the  local  jails  is 
only  going  to  compound  the  problems  of  this 
government  in  the  future. 

And  just  to  support  the  case  of  this  side 
of  the  House,  this  editorial  continues: 

Over  the  years  other  public  bodies  have 
seen  this  problem  and  have  urged  the 
government  to  do  something  about  it.  In 
1945,  the  Attorney-General  of  Ontario  de- 
clared that  municipal  jail  employees  were  in 
fact  the  employees  of  the  government  of 
Ontario. 

Digressing  again,  here  is  our  own  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General (Mr.  Roberts)  telling  us  that 
these  are  the  employees  of  the  province,  and 
yet  by  your  recent  action  you  are  going 
contrary  to  what  your  own  legal  department 
has  said  what  should  be  done  and  what  is 
the  law. 

And   then  the   editorial   continues: 

During  1961  certain  municipal  jail 
employees  in  sheer  desperation  sought 
certification  under  The  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act.  This  was  refused  by  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  provincial  employees 
and  therefore  not  covered  by  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  In  1961  also  the  public 
service  grievance  board  declared  that  the 
municipal  jail  employees  were  in  fact 
employees  of  the  province  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  The  Ontario  Cabinet  by 
order-in-council  arbitrarily  took  away  from 
municipal  jail  employees  the  right  to  use 
the  grievance  procedure  and  thereby  denied 
them  the  right  to  appeal  against  dismissal, 
a  right  which  they  enjoyed  even  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  public  service  grie- 
vance board. 

And  then  in  conclusion  the  editorial  says,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

The  hair-dyeing  incident  is  only  one  in 
a  long  series  of  incidents.  Such  incidents 
will  continue  to  plague  the  government  as 
long  as  they  deny  jail  employees  the  rights 
which  they  accord  to  other  employees  of 
the  Ontario  government.  A  tribunal  to 
investigate  the  hair-dyeing  incident  is  not 
the  answer  and  the  government  knows  it. 
The  association  will  not  use  such  a  tribunal 
and    thereby    prolong    and    compound    the 


total  problem.  Once  again  the  association 
asks  the  Ontario  government  to  do  what 
has  been  urged  upon  it  for  many  years  by 
many  qualified  organizations  or  face  the 
prospect  of  continued  public  indignation. 
Only  the  Ontario  government  has  the 
means,  the  facilities  and  the  power  to  solve 
the  problem.  This  they  can  do  as  easily  as 
they  took  away  from  the  jail  employees  the 
right  to  grieve  in  July,  1961. 

Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  sums 
up  the  case.  Certainly  it  is  the  view  of  the 
workers  in  the  jails  and  it  is  typical  of  this 
government  to  not  only  ignore  common  sense, 
they  ignored  the  select  committee,  they  ig- 
nored the  hon.  Attorney-General,  they  ignored 
the  civil  service  employees.  But  they  go  on 
a  stupid  prolonged  action  that,  as  this  editorial 
says,  is  just  going  to  compound  tlie  problem. 
And  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  depart- 
ment has  been  subjected  to  so  many  Ministers 
—I  think  it  is  four  or  five  that  they  have  had. 
And  certainly  I  think  the  action  in  this  is 
typical  of  what  the  select  committee  said 
about  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
—mind  you,  when  this  department  was  formed 
in  1946  it  was  going  to  do  a  very  great  deal 
in  this  field— and  yet  their  own  select  com- 
mittee said  of  it  that  the  majority  of  persons 
sentenced  to  Ontario  institutions  receive,  while 
incarcerated,  no  effective  stimulus  to  reform. 
And  I  think  from  our  own  committee  that 
this  gives  something  of  the  attitude  and  of 
the  inertia  in  this  department. 

And  this  Don  jail  incident  brings  this  out. 
The  government  is  going  backwards  at  full 
steam,  and  it  is  time  you  applied  the  brake 
and  tried  to  do  something.  I  had  hoped 
with  the  new  hon.  Minister  we  would  have 
had  some  hope  for  that,  but  having  watched 
him  on  these  estimates,  seeing  how  stubborn 
he  is  to  persist  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  we 
are  going  to  have  little  hope  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  still  like  to  get  one 
thing  definitely  clear,  because  with  this  hon. 
Minister  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
clear.  Is  it  correct  for  me  to  conclude  from 
his  answers,  such  as  they  are,  to  questions 
that  have  been  asked,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  statements 
he  made  and  the  letters  he  sent  in  the  early 
part  of  January  on  appeal  procedures,  the 
situation  now  is,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  appeal  for 
these  men?  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  appeal  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  when  the  men  were  offered  an 
appeal    to    any    impartial    tribunal    and    the 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  said  it  could  be  before 
a  county  court  judge,  I  think  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  was  exactly 
what  was  meant.  That  was  the  offer  that 
was  made:  an  open  tribunal  before  a  county 
court  judge  or  the  equivalent,  and  it  was 
given  then  in  good  faith  and  it  has  not  been 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 
That  is  still  available  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  exactly  what 
was  said  and  all  this  publicity  has  gone  on 
in  the  meantime  and  there  has  been  no 
appeal.  In  fact,  immediately  the  announce- 
ment was  made  it  was  followed  by  the  state- 
ment by  the  men  concerned  that  they  would 
not  appeal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  to  get  the  record  straight, 
the  men  at  no  time  said  they  would  not 
appeal.  The  Civil  Service  Association,  acting 
on  their  behalf,  said  that  they  considered 
the  procedure  offered  by  the  hon.  Minister 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  therefore  their  advice 
to  the  men  was  that  they  should  ask  for 
what  was  considered  to  be  correct  procedure. 

However,  it  is  quite  obvious  the  govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  doing  the  correct 
thing,  and  I  am  merely  interested  in  estab- 
Hshing,  and  apparently  it  is  now  estabhshed, 
that  if  one  or  more  of  them  should  so  request, 
the  hon.  Minister  is  prepared  to  have  a  county 
court  judge  or  some  person  of  similar  status 
to  hear  an  appeal  in  public,  with  the  men 
represented  by  counsel  of  their  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  would  be  natural, 
I  would  think. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  says  that 
would  be  natural  he  would  think,  but  does 
he  say  that  is  what  will  happen? 

Hon.   Mr.   Haskett:    If  that  is  what  was 

offered  in  the  first  place- 
Mr.  Bryden:  But  just  taking  the  situation 

right  now,  is  that  what  the  hon.  Minister  is 

prepared  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  say 
"certainly"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Certainly,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Fine,  okay  then.  That  is  all 
I  wanted  to  know  from  the  beginning. 


Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  an  aftermath  of  what  the  hon.  Minister 
said  about  dyed  hair,  and  he  should  not 
have  spoken  lightly  about  permanent  waves 
because  I  understand  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  party  to  which  he  is  an 
adherent,  visits  the  beautician  and  the 
tonsorial  artist  quite  frequently.  As  a  further 
aftermath,  the  hon.  Minister  made  reference 
to  the  eruption  the  other  night,  which  arose 
out  of  the  discussions  on  this  particular 
subject. 

I  suggest  to  the  Chairman  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  situation  that  arose,  he  ask  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  providing  dictionaries 
to  have  a  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  in  front 
of  him  and  then  he  would  not  have  any 
hesitation  then  in  ruling,  because  the  words 
used  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  were  very,  very  serious  charges 
and  he  could  have  ruled  directly. 

In  my  perusal  of  the  reports  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  page  36,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  section  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  where  it  says:  Nationalities  of  pupils 
committed  or  admitted.  I  find  that  there  is 
listed,  first  of  all,  Indians;  page  36,  of  part 
2  of  your  report.  It  lists  nationalities;  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  that, 
that  research  you  are  carrying  out,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  although  it  may 
not  mention  it  in  our  own  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  human  rights  that  were  enunciated  by  the 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  (Mr. 
Diefenbaker)— I  think  it  says  in  that  bill  that 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  a  man's  race, 
creed  or  religion  and  so  on. 

The  very  first  one  you  mention  is  Indian. 
Does  that  mean  an  Indian  from  the  Six 
Nations,  or  to  what  nation  does  that  "Indian" 
belong?  Or  is  it  the  Indian  nation,  the 
country  of  India?  The  next  you  mention 
is  Hebrew;  now  is  that  a  nation?  My 
understanding  is  that  it  is  not,  it  is  a  religion. 
Then  you  mention  Negro— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  hon.  member  would  prefer  to 
bring  this  discussion  up  under  1903;  includ- 
ing training  schools? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  not  prefer  it,  sir.  I 
would  rather  do  it  now.  If  I  am  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  Chairman,  I  shall.  Am  I 
ordered? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  December 
14,  1961,  in  Hansard  on  page  427,  there  is 
a   question  that   I   asked  the  hon.   Minister. 
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At  that  time  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  the 
following: 

The  grand  jury  report,  for  the  present 
sittings  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  York  dated  December  11, 
1961,  states  that  the  grand  jury  was  not 
allowed  to  see  departmental  reports  on 
the  operations  of  the  Don  jail  and  the 
Ontario  Reformatory,  Mimico. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  table  in  the 
House  the  departmental  reports  for  the 
last  two  years  on  the  operations  of  the 
Don  jail  and  the  Ontario  Reformatory, 
Mimico? 

I  got  that  usual  puerile  answer  we  get  so 
often  from  this  government,  about  the  full- 
ness of  time;  tliey  were  going  to  take  it  under 
consideration  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  they 
would  see  that  we  got  it. 

Now  quite  a  bit  of  time  has  gone  by;  we 
will  soon  be  at  the  end  of  the  session,  prob- 
ably in  a  few  weeks;  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  am  going  to  get  those  documents 
tabled,  because  certainly  it  is  very  hard 
for  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  tell  what 
is  going  on  in  some  of  these  institutions 
unless  we  have  these  reports.  This  was  a 
request  made  by  the  grand  jury  and  they 
could  not  get  the  information;  I  do  not  know 
how  you  expect  grand  juries  to  give  satis- 
factory reports  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
get  the  information.  The  hon.  members  of 
this  House  should  have  these  reports  and  I 
am  asking  that  those  reports  be  tabled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  these 
have  been  regarded  as  privilege  reports  but 
I  think  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  tabling 
these  reports  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  but 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  in  the  first  place?  I 
think  you  hoped  that  we  would  forget  all 
about  it.  You  give  us  these  "in  the  fullness 
of  time"  answers  and  then  hope  that  we 
will  forget  all  about  it.  You  had  better  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  awake  over  here 
and  are  watching  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  are  privileged, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  table  them,  but  I 
think  as  the  hon.  member  has  asked  for 
them  I  would  be  prepared  to  table  them. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  can  we  have  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  As  soon  as  available. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Here  we  are  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  You  cannot  have  them 
tomorrow,  because  we  will  not  be  sitting. 


Mr.  Trotter:  All  right.  Can  we  have  them 
Monday?  I  am  reasonable  about  this,  can 
we  have  them  this  coming  Monday  or  even 
Tuesday?    Are  you  nodding  in  assent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  coming  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Hon.  Minister  of  all  the 
departments,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Vote  1901  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1902: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  1902,  I  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  are  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  parole  officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  At  the  present,  parole 
officers  are  being  required  to  have  Grade  12, 
a  minimum  of  25  years  of  age,  and  two  years' 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Where  would  they  get 
experience,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  As  a  custodial  officer 
or  in  other  jurisdictions  that  have  a  fairly 
reasonable  level  of  work  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  me  the  range  of  salary  of  these  officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  two  classes. 
There  is  the  assistant  parole  officer  or  parole 
officer  No.  1  that  runs  from  $3,600  to  $4,400, 
and  then  the  parole  rehabilitation  officer  No. 
2  that  runs  from  $4,400  to  $5,520. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Do  you  think  this  salary 
is  attracting  the  men  with  the  training  you 
want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  I  think  at  the 
present  we  are  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  parole  persoimel. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  26  I  think,  do 
you  not?   Twenty-six  is  it,  you  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  about  twice 
that  number— just  under  50.  As  you  know, 
the  parole  and  rehabilitation  work  is  being 
reorganized  with  the  district  offices  and  we 
will  be  requiring  and  probably  taking  on  more 
parole  officers,  but  making  more  extensive  use 
of  them  because  we  will  be  eliminating  that 
time  that  is  taken  up  with  travel. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  hon.  Minister's  idea  that  he  was  going  to 
have    parole    on    a   regional    basis.     I   have 
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looked  into  the  recommendations  that  were 
made  and  I  can  see  the  forward  approach 
he  is  taking.  I  looked  into  a  recommendation 
that  the  supervision  and  care  of  people  coming 
from  institutions  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  the  further  suggestion  that  this  should  be 
on  a  regional  basis.  I  was  interested  in  this 
because  it  was  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Reform  System  of  Ontario  in  1891. 
I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  suggestions  in  that  reform  institutions 
report  about  the  whole  penal  reform  system 
of  1891.    They  certainly  are  applicable  today. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  what  you  are 
basing  your  suggestions  on?  Is  that  what  you 
base  your  thinking  on? 

Mr.  Thompson:  These  suggestions  are 
applicable  today,  I  can  assure  you.  I  notice 
again,  coming  to  the  United  Nations  Congress 
on  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  even  in 
reference  to  your  own  opening  remarks,  sir, 
I  notice  that  you  are  placing  an  enormous 
emphasis,  and  I  think  a  rightful  emphasis,  on 
rehabihtation. 

It  is  all  very  well  if  an  offender  behaves 
himself  in  an  institution;  the  test  of  whether 
you  have  done  the  job  or  not  is  when  he 
comes  out.  I  would  like  to  suggest  again 
that  in  the  United  Nations  Congress  on 
Prevention  of  Crime,  which  the  previous 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  attended  there  was  a  whole  sec- 
tion on  pre-release  treatment  and  after  care, 
as  well  as  assistance  to  the  dependents  of 
prisoners.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be  research  projects  on  various  aspects  of 
after  care  and  on  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  the  released  offender. 

Now  I  know  at  this  time  you  have  no 
research,  you  say  you  just  have  $1,500  which 
you  give  to  six  students  going  into  the  school 
of  social  workers.  I  would  hope  that  research 
is  being  considered  very  carefully,  in  order 
to  have  a  systematic  approach  to  this,  a 
knowledgeable  approach,  that  you  do  studies 
on  the  best  type  of  rehabihtation  programme 
that  could  be  fitted  into  this  province. 

I  want  to  just  emphasize  this  point,  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  important  and  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  feels  it  is  important.  There 
is  the  suggestion  that  prior  to  release,  before 
the  expiration  of  a  sentence  and  subject  to 
conditions  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  the 
practical  solution  of  both  the  social  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  created  by  imprison- 
ment be  examined.  The  authority  releasing 
the  prisoners  should  be  specialized,  and 
decisions  about  the  prisoner  should  preferably 
be  taken  after  a  personal  interview  with  him. 


But  in  any  case,  on  the  basis  of  exhaustive 
information  about  him,  and  in  developing  the 
attitude  of  the  prisoner  before  he  goes  out  into 
the  community,  again  in  discussing  this  pre- 
sentence treatment,  at  this  United  Nations 
Congress  they  made  the  following  points:  the 
idea  of  using  group  methods  within  the 
institution  prior  to  the  leaving  of  the  prisoner; 
the  provision  for  greater  freedom  inside  the 
institution  prior  to  release;  the  transfer  from 
a  closed  to  an  open  institution;  leave  for 
reasonable  purposes  for  varying  periods  prior 
to  the  final  release;  and  permission  for 
offenders  to  work  outside  the  institution  prior 
to  final  release. 

I  know  that  some  of  this  suggested  pro- 
gramme is  being  adopted,  but  in  looking  at 
reports  in  the  papers  I  would  say  we  are  not 
going  far  enough.  I  am  looking  at  a  report 
of  November  15,  1961,  which  was  written 
by  Dr.  William  Mann,  a  criminologist, 
in  which  he  was  examining  the  Ontario 
picture.  He  suggests  that  there  should  be 
more  intermediary  agencies,  that  is  between 
the  community  and  the  actual  institution.  He 
is  thinking  perhaps  of  the  Anglican  and  the 
Salvation  Army  institutions  that  are  used 
as  a  sort  of  parole  home.  He  suggests  that  at 
this  time  the  accommodation  that  you  have 
on  an  intermediary  basis  is  ready  for  60  men 
at  any  one  time.  Are  the  only  two  sort  of 
intermediary  hostels  you  have  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Anglican  Church  hostel?  I 
would  hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  is  he 
considering  extending  tliese  intermediary 
parole  hostels?  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
you  have  only  facilities  for  60  men  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  no  plan  to 
utilize  any  scheme  or  extension  of  an  inter- 
mediate hostel,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) speak,  because  he  speaks  with  some 
knowledge  of  this  work.  He  was  the  one  hon. 
member  of  the  Opposition,  I  think,  that  took 
advantage  of  an  invitation  last  year  to  visit 
certain  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  a  point  of  information, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  there  were  three 
of  us  and  there  were  other  committees  on  at 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  But  only  one  from  the 
hon.  member's  party,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  the  hon.  member  to 
my  right  went  with  me  and  there  was  one 
other  hon.  member  there.  I  enjoyed  sitting 
with  him  in  the  bus  when  we  went. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  visiting  institutions  whenever  time  will 
permit,  but  I  do  not  go  on  guided  tours  be- 
cause then  I  see  only  what  is  there  to  be 
seen  and  what  the  department  wants  to  be 
seen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  appreciate  the  point 
and  I  commend  the  hon.  member  for  his 
interest.  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  speaking 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  intermediate  hostel  that  has  been 
suggested  is  one  form  of  doing  this  type  of 
work.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member 
that  we  feel  we  are  doing  a  very  excellent 
piece  of  work  on  rehabilitation  and  integrat- 
ing back  into  civilian  life  the  kind  of  people 
that  we  have  in  such  substantial  numbers 
through  the  medium  of  these  work  camps  in 
the  wooded  areas.  I  think  that  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  social  value  of  these. 

The  men  are  not  incarcerated  in  jails,  they 
are  not  locked  behind  grills  or  bars,  they  are 
not  denied  association  in  working  contact 
with  their  friends,  they  are  in  the  open,  they 
are  doing  and  living  very  much  as  will  be  the 
case  when  they  are  released.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  be  given  some  credit  for  this 
kind  of  forward  work  and  progress  that  the 
department  is  making. 

The  hon.  member's  views  and  expressions 
are  quite  at  variance  with  those  expressed  by 
his  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  last  Tues- 
day night  when  there  were  some  very  unfair 
and  erroneous  statements  made  with  regard 
to  the  programme  here  in  Ontario  as  com- 
pared with  elsewhere.  I  think  the  kind  of 
intermediate  step  that  we  are  following  satis- 
fies the  need  that  the  hon.  member  speaks  of 
so  glowingly  and  understandingly,  of  getting 
the  men  back  into  normal  social  or  civilian 
living. 

His  hon.  leader  the  other  night,  in  speaking 
on  the  work  of  this  department  and  painting 
it  in  such  a  bleak  light,  caused  me  once  or 
twice,  in  spite  of  my  normal  self-discipline,  to 
say  "that  is  not  so"  and  "that  is  not  true".  I 
tried  to  resist  saying  that  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt,  but  I  was  compelled  to  do  that 
when  he  made  some  of  the  statements  that 
he  did.  For  instance,  he  referred  to  the  won- 
derful work  being  done  at  the  Haney  Institute 
of  Correction  in  British  Columbia.  This  he 
compared  with  Ontario  as  being  so  infinitely 
ahead  of  what  we  had. 

There  was  a  minimum  security  institution, 
he  said.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  never 
at  Haney  and  I  am  sure  he  never  was,  but  five 
of  the  senior  officers  of  my  department  came 
back  from  the  Haney  institution,  having  seen 


it.  It  is  encircled  with  a  high  fence  or  a 
wall  with  glass  towers  with  armed  guards  at 
the  corners  and  circling  Haney  night  and  day 
are  two  jeeps  with  armed  guards.  This  place 
he  spoke  of  as  an  open  or  minimum  security 
institution  and  commended  it  to  Ontario  as 
the  kind  of  thing  we  should  be  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  better  get  another  script 
writer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Now  I  just  want  to 
say  a  few  words  and  I  would  like  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  listen  to  me.  This 
is  not  in  our  mind  a  minimum  security 
institution- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): I  will  get  the  speech  from  the 
warden. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
want  me  to  send  it  over  to  him?  He  referred 
to  Haney  as  an  open  institution,  which  is 
not  a  minimum  security  but  a  maximum 
security  institution,  much  worse  than  Mill- 
brook.  We  do  not  have  patroUing  guards 
outside  Millbrook  and  that  to  us  is  our 
one  maximum  security  institution.  We  re- 
gard Brampton  and  Burtch  as  open  institu- 
tions. 

I  would  invite  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  come  some  time^  or  go 
on  his  own  unannounced  if  he  thinks  that 
would  be  better,  to  call  at  Brampton  and 
see  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done 
there  in  what  we  consider  a  minimum  secur- 
ity institution,  with  no  bars  on  the  windows 
and  no  locks  on  the  doors  and  no  fence 
around  the  place.  Young  men  there  have 
been  selected  for  that  kind  of  work  because 
they  possess  the  possibilities  of  reform  and 
can  take  advantage  of  the  11  trade  classes 
we  are  giving  there,  with  certified  and  com- 
petent trade  teachers  and  academic  teachers. 
Out  at  Haney  they  were  supposed  to  get 
certificates  and  in  our  institutions  we  can- 
not give  them  certificates.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  followed  up  with  that 
erroneous  statement. 

Within  an  hour  of  my  speaking  I  read  from 
the  Guelph  Mercury  the  report  of  the  pres- 
entation of  educational  certificates  by  the 
inspectors  of  The  Department  of  Education 
to  young  men  in  that  institution  who  had 
qualified. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  that  I  am  interested  in  his  en- 
lightened and  knowledgeable  view  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.    I  think  he  appreciates 
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the  value  of  tlie  work  camps  that  we  are 
expanding,  as  a  very  useful  and  forward  kind 
of  intermediate  step  between  a  jail  or  reform- 
atory sentence  and  the  time  when  a  man  is 
released  to  go  back  to  work,  because  it  is 
helping  him  to  become  fitted  for  and 
accustomed  to  the  kind  of  work  he  will  prob- 
ably be  doing  when  he  is  released. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
people  coming  from  his  institutions,  then  I 
think  he  is  far  too  complacent;  I  think 
that  what  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
said  was  just  the  hard  facts  about  the  number 
of  people  who  are  not  being  rehabilitated. 
Forty-three  per  cent,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha),  are  in  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
I  know,  if  I  point  to  other  jurisdictions, 
for  example  to  Holland,  the  cry  that  the  hon. 
Minister  makes  is  that,  well,  this  is  a  different 
society  here.  But  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows, 
their  rate  of  recidivists  is  two  per  cent.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  contrasted  just  on  the  basis  of 
a  different  society?  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  emphasis.  And  if  you  look 
at  other  jurisdictions  you  will  find  that  they 
have  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  rehabihtation. 
I  realize  this  is  a  very  complex  question; 
you  need  a  great  deal  of  effort;  but  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  said  in  his  1960  departmental 
report: 

The  entire  efforts  of  this  department  are 
focused  on  the  rehabihtation  of  the  inmate 
so  that  he  may  return  to  society  a  useful 
respected  member  of  his  community. 
Very  laudable  aims  in  that. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  that  I  should,  and 
I  do,  commend  him  for  the  forest  camps,  and 
I  notice  he  is  having  a  couple  more;  I  think 
he  mentioned  that  he  is  extending  this.  But 
with  the  large  number  of  inmates  that  he 
has,  how  many  people  does  he  take  in  these 
forest  camps?  As  I  understand  it  he  does 
not  do  this  during  the  winter  months,  it  is 
only  during  the  summer.  First  of  all,  how 
many  people  does  he  take  in  these  forest 
camps?  This  seems  to  be  his  emphasis  on 
rehabihtation.  Surely  these  are  a  selected 
group  of  young  men,  not  only  those  who  are 
ready  to  go  out  into  society?  All  those 
coming  out  from  institutions  do  not  get 
screened  through  the  forest  camp  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  all  are  suitable  for 
the  open  environment;  and  only  those  that 
can  be  trusted  with  that  measure  of  freedom 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  security  of  the  other 


institutions.  I  would  correct  the  hon.  member 
and  say  to  him  that  these  institutions  operate 
the  year  round,  not  just  in  summer. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  see,  and  how  many,  sir, 
have  gone  through  the  forest  camps  in  the 
last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  tliink  I  reported  some- 
thing more  than  200  had  gone  through  Camp 
Hendrie,  and  we  have  three  of  these  camps, 
and  anotlier  two  in  course  of  being  opened. 

Mr.  Thompson:  So  that  then  600  men 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  this  kind  of 
rehabilitation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  say  approx- 
imately that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  then  another  60  men 
have  gone  through  these  religious  organiza- 
tions. What  about  all  the  rest  of  the  people? 
I  would  like  to  feel,  sir,  if  I  could,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  this,  that  the  whole 
area  as  suggested  in  this  United  Nations 
Congress  report— which  was  made  up  by 
representatives  including  the  previous  hon. 
Minister.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
congress  when  he  came  back,  and  I  think 
gave  us  some  examples— I  think  they  have 
an  excellent  plan.  They  are  made  up  by 
people  not  like  myself,  but  with  a  lot  of 
experience  in  this  work,  and  I  would  hke 
to  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  be 
thinking  of  their  recommendations. 

I  make  just  another  point  on  rehabihta- 
tion. Prior  to  a  man  leaving  an  institution, 
one  other  suggestion  was— we  discussed  the 
transfer  from  a  closed  to  an  open  institution 
—how  about  permission  for  an  offender  to 
work  outside  the  institution?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  have  a  programme,  as  was  sug- 
gested in  this  congress,  for  permission  for 
the  offender  to  work  outside  the  institution 
prior  to  final  release? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  found  that  the 
attempts  that  were  made  in  this  direction 
some  years  ago  were  not  too  productive  of 
good  and  it  is  not  being  used  now;  but  after 
what  I  said  about  these  intermediate  steps 
to  rehabilitation  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  principal  piece  of 
rehabilitation  that  we  are  doing  is  through 
these  two  large  minimum  security  training 
centres  at  Brampton  and  Burtch,  with  250 
or  so  at  Brampton  and  about  200  at  Burtch, 
together  with  the  forest  camps. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  ask,  sir,  with 
respect    to    the    civil    service    in    Ontario— I 
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wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  know  this 
—whether  a  man  applying  for  the  civil 
service  has  to  acknowledge  if  he  has  had  a 
criminal  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  not  sure  the  civil 
service  does,  but  I  think  in  our  department 
that  it  is  checked. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sir,  could  1  make  the 
suggestion  again,  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  trying  to  change 
the  pubhc  attitude  towards  an  acceptance 
of  an  offender,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after 
the  man  has  served  his  sentence  within  one 
of  the  institutions,  we  would  hope  that  the 
public  will  accept  him  and  will  help  him  to 
work  into  the  community,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that,  and  I  realize  this  comes  under 
federal  jurisdiction  to  some  extent— that  the 
following  should  be  given  consideration  by 
the  hon.  Minister's  department.  If  some 
young  man  who  has  committed  an  offence— 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  classify  a 
minor  criminal  action— tlien  after  a  period  of 
10  years  or  so,  should  not  this  man  be  given 
consideration  by  having  his  record  abolished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  commend  the  hon. 
member  for  his  humanitarian  attitude  toward 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  problems,  of  course, 
that  are  faced  by  men  on  release  who  often 
find  the  time  of  coming  out  of  jail  harder 
than  the  time  of  going  into  jail,  and  the 
more  difficult  one.  We  have  to  be  particular, 
of  course,  coming  back  into  association  with 
those  in  the  institutions  that  it  would  not  be 
a  handicap  to  either.  That  is  a  problem  with 
which  we  must  deal  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  The  point  I 
am  making  is:  after  a  person  comes  out  it 
seems  to  be  something  Hke  Victor  Hugo's 
novel,  that  a  man  is  branded  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  If  he  wants  to  get  a  bond  he  has 
to  put  down:  "I  made  a  criminal  offence  at 
some  point  when  I  was  19."  If  he  wants 
to  join  the  civil  service  he  still  has  to  declare 
this  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  would  feel,  sir, 
that  with  an  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  the 
government  could  make  a  step  forward  by 
saying  that,  after  a  certain  period,  there 
could  be  some  kind  of  means  of  eliminating 
this.  I  realize  again  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
federal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
we  have  taken  a  very  kindly  attitude  to 
those  who  have  had  convictions  on  minor 
offences,  and  we  work  with  the  unemploy- 
ment services  helping  men  find  other  jobs; 
and  we  are  very  definitely  interested  in  the 


rehabilitation.     As  I  say,  within  the  depart- 
ment where  we  can  help,  we  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  I  want  to 
pursue  the  fact  that  after  a  period  of  perhaps 
ten  years  during  which  a  man  has  had  a  back- 
ground of  good  conduct— if  he  was  a  young 
man,  say,  of  19,  when  he  had  committed 
some  minor  criminal  offence— it  seems  to  me 
an  important  thing,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
that  if  he  goes  into  the  public  service  of 
Canada,  if  he  goes  to  the  States,  if  he  tries 
to  get  a  bond,  he  will  always  have  to  proclaim 
this  past  background.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  should,  with  the 
federal  authorities,  examine  this;  after  a 
period  of,  say,  five  or  ten  years  for  a  minor 
criminal  offence,  a  man  could  then  either 
come  before  some  tribunal  or  something  to 
ask  if  the  crime  could  be  eliminated  from  his 
record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  there  are  two  or 
three  matters  that  I  thought  I  might  speak  to. 

The  first  was  that  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee was  to  have  met,  or  in  any  event  the 
notices  are  on  the  desks,  as  I  recall,  at  10  or 
10.30  on  Monday.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hanna's  funeral  is  to  be  in  the  afternoon 
I  have  suggested  to  both  of  the  hon.  leaders  of 
the  parties  opposite  that  the  pubhc  accounts 
committee  meeting  be  put  off  until  11 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  so  that  a  number  of 
members  of  the  House  will  be  able  to  travel 
to  Wingham  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Hanna.  If  that  is  agreeable  with  the  hon. 
members,  and  I  think  it  is  with  the  hon. 
leaders  opposite,  would  they  amend  their 
notices  accordingly? 

The  second  point  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  House,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
members  would  be  interested,  is  that  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Hanna  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  March  26,  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church   in   Wingham.     There   will 
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be  a  Masonic  service  at  3  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, March  25.  Members  are  requested  to 
meet  at  Currie's  funeral  home  at  1.30  p.m. 
on  Monday  to  act  as  honorary  pallbearers,  and 
any  hon.  members  who  are  interested  and 
would  like  to  go  to  the  funeral,  if  they  will 
get  in  touch  with  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  we  will  make 
some  arrangements  for  transportation  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  it  is  intended 
to  go  ahead  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  the  present  sitting  thereof 
it  do  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  on 
Monday  next. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position):    Mr.     Speaker,     will     the     House 


leader  advise  us  what  other   estimates  will 
be  called  next  week  in  addition  to  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  at  this  stage 
we  want  to  clean  up,  if  we  can,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  hon.  Minister  who  was  on  this 
morning  (Mr.  Haskett),  also,  as  I  said.  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  There  will  be  a  large 
number  of  bills  on  the  order  paper  and  we 
would  hke  to  get  on  with  the  budget  debate. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
asked  me  to  indicate  that  there  wiU  be  a 
night  session  on  Tuesday,  depending  on  the 
progress  of  these  matters,  and  perhaps 
Wednesday  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayer.s. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development),  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Fullerton)  and  on  his  behalf  moves  that 
the  statements  made  in  this  House  on 
December  14,  1961,  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  with  reference  to  any 
connection  of  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  with  certain  companies  and  the 
eflFect  on  his  right  to  sit  in  this  House,  having 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  privileges  and  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  House 
leader  advise  us  approximately  when  this 
particular  matter  will  be  called? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee on  privileges  and  elections  is  calling 
their  first  meeting  for  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  any  idea  or 
an  explanation  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs):    Well,    Mr.    Speaker,    there    is    very 
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little  that  I  could  say  on  introduction  and  first 
reading  of  this  bill,  other  than  it  is  the  annual 
bill  for  the  revision  and,  I  hope,  bringing  up 
to  date  of  many  of  the  sections  in  The  Muni- 
cipal Act.  It  has  to  do  with  a  great  many 
things,  including  qualifications  for  councils 
and  allied  matters,  which  I  think  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last  I  promised  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  that 
I  would  look  over  the  files  in  Tlie  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain property  in  the  township  of  Pittsburg.  I 
would  like  to  say  first  that  I  found  nothing 
other  than  what  we  had  already  furnished 
information  about  to  him.  I  would  like  to 
table,  and  I  do  table,  copies  of  the  files  in 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs;  the 
originals  on  the  file  I  think  should  remain 
there,  and  this  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  the  hon. 
member.  And  I  would  say  to  him,  through 
you,  sir,  that  if  he  would  care  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  or  my  officials  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  come  over  and  look  through  the 
original  files  at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  raised  this 
matter,  perhaps  he  will  answer  a  question  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  relating  to  the 
same  transaction. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
clerk  of  Pittsburg  township  which  appeared 
in  tlie  Kingston  Whig-Standard  on  Friday, 
March  23,  1962,  to  the  efiFect  that  a  resolution 
was  drafted  approving  the  purchase  of  the  so- 
called  Poston  property  and  subsequent  re- 
sale of  most  of  it,  but  that  "for  some  unknown 
reason,  that  resolution  was  not  entered  in  the 
township  minute  book  and  cannot  be  found." 

Do  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hill  or  other  records 
of  The  Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs 
indicate: 

(a)  If  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  this  land 
were  ever  approved  by  the  council  of  Pitts- 
burg township; 

(b)  If  so,  where  the  resolution  approving 
these  transactions  can  now  be  located? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  question  (a)  is  no,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  answer  that  I  can  give  to  the  hon. 
member  with  respect  to  question  (b). 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Before  the  orders  of  the  day  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  I  want  to  table  in  the  House 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour-Management  Relations  in  the  Con- 
struction Industry. 

The  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  by  Mr.  H. 
Carl  Goldenberg  who  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  on 
June  27,  1961.  Copies  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  every  hon.  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Goldenberg's  appointment  followed 
and,  in  large  measure  flowed  from,  the  diffi- 
culties which  occurred  in  the  construction 
industry  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  last 
May  and  June.  He  was  given  the  broadest 
possible  terms  of  reference  to  investigate  the 
whole  field  of  labour-management  relations  in 
the  construction  industry  of  Ontario.  He  has 
concluded  his  investigation  and  has  presented 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
government. 

We  have  undertaken  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  steps  which  should  now  be  taken 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Goldenberg's  findings  and 
recommendations  and  I  expect  that  measures 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  very  shortly. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  a  full  opportunity 
for  hon.  members  to  discuss  the  report  and  its 
implications  when  legislation  is  introduced 
and  on  such  other  appropriate  occasions  as 
the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

The  problems  of  industrial  relations  in  con- 
struction which  gave  rise  to  this  Royal  com- 
mission are  not  peculiar  to  Ontario.  They 
exist  in  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States  and  they  arise  from  the 
special  features  of  the  economics  and 
^  organization  of  the  industry.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  first 
comprehensive  study  in  Canada  of  this 
particular  field. 

I  would  express  to  Mr.  Goldenberg  our 
appreciation  of  the  task  performed  and  the 
public  service  rendered  by  him  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  problems  of  the  industry  and 
the  preparation  of  this  very  valuable  report. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  The   De- 


partment of  Municipal  Affairs  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1961. 

Fifty- sixth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961. 

1960  statement  of  the  returns  under  sections 
217  and  223  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  great  honour  credited  to  the  city  of 
Welland  in  the  naming  of  Miss  K.  Shabley, 
representing  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Credit 
Union,  who  was  chosen  Miss  Ontario  Credit 
Union  at  the  convention  in  Windsor  on  Satur- 
day night. 

Miss  K.  Shabley  works  as  a  clerk-book- 
keeper for  Welland  County  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  and  is  a  graduate  of  Welland 
High  and  Vocational  School. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  visitors  to  the 
Legislature  and  I  have  just  received  notice, 
now,  that  underneath  the  Speaker's  gallery 
we  have  members  of  the  Women's  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Association  of  Mimico  and 
York-Humber. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair,  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

On  vote  601: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  the  now  usual  custom 
before  getting  down  to  the  business  of  con- 
sidering the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  past  year  by 
submitting  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  this 
honourable  House,  what  may  be  considered 
a  progress  report. 

A  report  of  the  department's  activities,  in 
fairly  extensive  detail,  was  tabled  in  this 
House  a  few  days  ago,  and  a  copy  placed 
upon  the  desk  of  each  hon.  member.  I  would 
commend  this  as  good  reading,  well  worthy 
of  all  the  time  the  hon.  members  would  give 
to  it.    The  volume  of  the  report  gives  some 
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indication  of  the  scope  of  the  department's 
responsibility,  which  naturally  grows  each 
year  as  our  province  expands  and  grows. 

I  do  not  intend  to  read  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, or  even  comment  ujxjn,  every  section  of 
the  report  since  I  feel  sure  hon.  members  will 
already  have  read  it  for  themselves,  and  will 
seek  by  questioning  explanation  or  clarifica- 
tion of  particular  sections.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  touch  upon  certain  features  and  the 
work  of  certain  divisions  in  broad  and  general 
terms. 

Since  the  public  health  administration 
branch  is  the  senior  one  of  the  department, 
in  point  of  time,  it  might  be  well  to  begin 
with  it.  Last  year,  I  spoke  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  and  certain  other  branches  for 
better  and  more  eflScient  service.  This 
organization  was  completed  and  has  proven 
to  be  a  good  move  which  has  met  with 
general  approval.  The  activity  of  this  branch 
is  very  largely  consultative,  providing  such 
services  to  local  boards  of  health,  other 
branches  of  our  department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  government.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  ways  in  which  this 
branch  assists  municipalities  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  health  units.  One  of  these 
was  added  during  the  past  year,  and  there 
are  now  35  in  the  province— 22  in  counties 
and  seven  in  territorial  districts  of  Northern 
Ontario,  and  the  remaining  six  serve  muni- 
cipalities within  a  county.  Not  only  do  we 
help  by  giving  consultative  service  in  this 
regard,  we  supported  these  units  with  grants 
for  basic  programme  to  a  total  of  over 
$2  million  and,  in  addition,  special  grants  of 
$514,234  were  provided  for  special  services 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  units. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  last  year,  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  lived  in  areas  served  by  boards  of 
health,  which  employed  full-time  public 
health  personnel.  The  remaining  463  organ- 
ized municipalities  in  the  province  were 
served  by  boards  of  health  employing  260 
part-time  medical  oflBcers.  While  these  muni- 
cipalities are  providing  the  best  possible 
service  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  still 
concerned  about  the  10  counties  without  a 
health  unit,  and  the  seven  counties  with 
service  to  only  a  part  of  the  population. 
Whenever  possible,  and  on  invitation,  members 
of  our  staff  visit  these  areas  to  discuss  with 
interested  organizations  matters  pertaining 
to  public  health.  In  the  unorganized  terri- 
tories, the  government  sponsors  the  health 
unit  programme,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
growth  and  to  provide  a  steadily  improved 
service,  we  propose  to  ask  for  increased  funds 


to  establish  a  new  Northern  Ontario  Public 
Health  Service,  operating  in  four  centres. 
This  will  require  medical,  nursing  and  sanitary 
inspection  staff  and  it  is  expected,  too,  that 
one  new  health  unit  will  be  established  in 
the  coming  year,  arrangements  already  being 
underway. 

Recently  this  branch  added  a  full-time 
consultative  service  in  nutrition,  which  has 
proven  so  valuable  as  to  call  for  expansion 
in  the  ensuing  year.  As  well  as  helping  local 
boards  of  health  and  health  personnel,  the 
nutritionist  keeps  up  to  date  all  the  depart- 
ment's educational  material  and  prepares  new 
material  to  be  used  in  encouraging  sound  and 
sensible  nutrition. 

Special  emphasis  during  the  year  was 
placed  on  development  of  research  at  the 
local  level,  especially  among  teenagers  whose 
eating  habits  cause  not  a  little  concern  to 
health  people.  Three  studies  involving  some 
3,000  teenagers  were  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  medical  oflBcers  of  health  in 
three  areas,  and  the  results  of  these  are 
expected  to  be  of  much  interest  and,  we 
hope,  great  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  division  of  epidemiology 
is  one  seldom  heard  of  except  when  an 
epidemic  occurs.  While  there  has  been  no 
serious  outbreak  of  communicable  disease 
during  the  past  year,  the  division  has  been 
extremely  active.  Diseases  which  in  former 
years  caused  concern,  much  ill-health  and 
even  death,  but  which  now  are  brought  well 
under  control  by  protective  means,  still  come 
under  constant  scrutiny.  Often  we  are  prone  to 
believe  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
typhoid  fever,  etc.,  have  been  eradicated. 
Recurring  reports  of  outbreaks  of  these  dis- 
eases in  other  areas  outside  of  Ontario 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are 
still  a  potential  hazard  and  need  to  be  kept 
under  continuing  scrutiny. 

In  keeping  with  evident  trends  elsewhere, 
we  in  Ontario  note  a  growing  prevalence  of 
virus  diseases.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail 
concerning  known  or  suggested  reasons  for 
this,  but  will  say  only  they,  on  occasion,  add 
greatly  to  our  problems. 

One  of  these,  well  known  to  most  of  us,  is 
infectious  hepatitis,  which  increased  threefold 
in  1961  over  1960,  with  3,016  reported  cases. 
Although  the  majority  of  cases  were  mild, 
five  deaths  were  attributed  to  this  disease. 
The  highest  incidence  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  school-age  children  and  adolescents. 
A  great  deal  of  intensive  research  is  going  on 
everywhere,  but  so  far  no  diagnostic  test  has 
been  devised.  The  responsible  virus  has  not 
yet    been    identified    and    so    no    protective 
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vaccine  can  be  developed.  We  hope  and  ex- 
pect this  will  come  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  can  only  do  what  is  possible  by  education 
and  watchful  care  to  keep  this  disease  within 
control. 

Gamma  globulin  is  of  value  as  a  protective 
in  some  instances  and,  where  deemed  medi- 
cally valuable,  is  provided  free  by  the 
department.  The  best  control  we  know  for 
this  disease  is  simply  personal  cleanliness  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  so  simple  many, 
apparently,  refuse  to  accept  the  fact. 

The  incidence  of  measles  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  1961,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  this  disease  appears  to  have  a 
two-year  cycle  on  the  average. 

One  pre-school  child  died  of  diphtheria. 
No  toxoid  had  been  given.  One  other  case 
was  reported,  but  this  patient  recovered. 
This  shows  that  diphtheria  is  by  no  means 
conquered  and  still  lies  dormant.  Any  lax- 
ity in  our  immunization  programmes  could 
well  open  the  door  to  outbreaks.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
freedom  from  communicable  disease. 

It  is  through  the  epidemiology  branch 
that  provision  is  made  for  the  supply  of  vac- 
cines, toxoids,  antitoxins,  protective  sera, 
gamma  globulin,  insulin,  etc. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
about  diabetes  in  older  folk  and  new  devel- 
opments have  brought  to  light  certain  oral 
drugs  that  can  be  used  for  the  control  of 
diabetes.  The  department  is  proposing,  after 
much  discussion,  to  provide,  free  of  charge 
to  those  patients  who  are  in  need,  this  oral 
type  of  drug. 

As  is  known,  insulin  is  provided  in  cases 
of  need  on  the  prescription  of  the  local 
doctor  certified  or  attested  to  by  the  local 
municipal  clerk.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  cost  is  met  by  The  Department  of 
Health  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  by 
the  municipality.  We  expect  the  same  con- 
>/  ditions  will  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  oral 
^  drugs  for  diabetes.  They  will  be  provided 
on  the  basis  of  a  doctor's  prescription  and 
in  addition  to  that,  testing  substances,  so 
necessary  for  every  diabetic's  control,  will 
be  supplied  for  those  diabetics  who  are  in 
need. 

Since  tlie  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  new  radiation  protection  laboratory  has 
been  formally  opened  and  has  provided 
facilities  for  a  much  expanded  programme. 
In  co-operation  with  the  radiation  protection 
division  of  The  Department  of  National 
Health,  with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  The  Ontario  Department  of 


Mines,  many  tests  have  been  conducted,  on 
water  particularly,  and  for  radioactive  fall- 
out on  air.  In  industry,  air  samples  have 
been  checked  for  radon  content;  breath 
samples  of  employees  handling  radium,  and 
water  from  mines,  have  been  checked  for 
radium  and  uranium  content. 

The  breath  of  seven  children  accidentally 
exposed  to  radium  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
last  year  was  also  checked  by  our  staff,  and 
we  have  correspondence  on  file  to  prove  this 
was  really  a  valuable  and  worthwhile  service 
coming  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  badly 
needed. 

The  radiation  protection  unit  becomes 
more  active  each  year,  providing  a  useful 
and  much-needed  service  when  so  much 
interest  is  focused  upon  the  hazards  of  radi- 
ation. And  199  visits  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  radiation  problems  in  industry, 
mines,  hospitals  and  other  medical  establish- 
ments, and  recommendations  followed  each 
visit. 

Another  service,  perhaps  not  often 
thought  of  by  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  provided  by  the  health  centres  for 
government  employees.  During  the  past 
year,  54,535  visits  were  made  to  the  vari- 
ous health  centres. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this  means, 
Mr,  Chairman,  every  employee  in  a  depart- 
ment of  government  or  the  equivalent  of 
every  employee  visited  one  of  the  health 
centres  at  least  once  a  year  and  about  20,- 
000  visited  a  second  time. 

Once  again,  it  is  very  necessary  to  re- 
mind this  House  of  the  continuing  need  of 
all  our  eflForts  to  control  and  prevent  tuber- 
culosis. Although  I  can  report  a  further 
decrease  of  273  patients  in  sanatoria  on 
December  31,  1961,  compared  with  the  same 
date  in  1960,  the  fact  that  2,030  cases  of 
active  tuberculosis  were  recorded,  along 
with  711  re-admissions,  proves  that  tuber- 
culosis is  not  yet  conquered. 

Case  finding,  in  every  possible  way,  is 
continuing  with  unabated  vigour,  and  study 
is  being  given  to  methods  whereby  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  general  population  can 
be  persuaded  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tests 
provided  at  no  direct  cost  to  them. 

Twelve  sanatoria  in  the  province  have 
2,349  beds  available.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  1,329  patients  in  residence, 
and  with  plans  already  approved  and  under 
consideration  for  conversion  to  other  pur- 
poses, the  beds  available  for  tuberculous 
patients  will  shortly  be  fewer  tlian  2,000. 
This  compares  with  about  5,000  just  seven 
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years   ago,   testifying   to   the   splendid   work 
accomplished  in  this  field. 

The  branch  most  recently  added  to  the 
department,  namely,  rehabilitation,  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  its  worth  and  confirms 
our  belief  that  rehabilitation  is  an  invest- 
ment—not an  interesting  frill.  Of  even 
greater  importance  is  that  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  and  their  re-establishment 
in  society  is  possible.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  impression  that  we  have 
yet  "set  the  heather  on  fire,"  but  at  least 
we  continue  to  strengthen  die  foundation 
on  which  this  project  is  set  and  to  learn 
new  methods  and  new  ways  in  which  we 
can  further  help  those  who  have  been  helped 
by  treatment.  Rehabilitation  of  those  who 
have  had  long  illnesses  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  the  patient  who  has  had  a 
short  though  disabling  illness.  Not  only  does 
it  involve  education  and  training,  but  often 
the  social  aspect  is  far  more  difficult.  I  have 
long  felt  that  our  rehabilitation  procedures 
do  not  go  far  enough.  So  often  they  stop  with 
training.  In  many  cases  job  finding  and  place- 
ment from  the  barrier  which  the  patient  is 
unable  to  surmount  on  his  own.  This,  I  think, 
is  where  our  programme  difi^ers  from  many 
others.  We  undertake  job-finding  and  give 
all  necessary  help  with  placement.  Further, 
we  follow  up  on  the  patient's  progress— not 
as  a  hen  mothering  her  chickens  but  just  so 
the  patient  knows  we  are  there  in  the  back- 
ground to  provide  whatever  support  he  needs 
and  we  can  offer. 

Through  this  branch,  too,  some  help  by 
way  of  grants  is  afforded  the  Institutes  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  in  their 
programmes  of  rehabilitation.  This,  too,  is 
an  area  where  we  anticipate  a  good  deal  of 
new  activity. 

The  training  programme  in  this  area,  under- 
taken last  year  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  expand  in  the  ensuing  year,  I  hope,  to 
involve  all  of  the  teaching  hospitals  con- 
nected with  the  Toronto  medical  school.  This 
is  a  long-range  programme  aimed  at  the 
development  of  the  team  concept  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

Item  18  or  vote  601  is  an  entirely  new  item 
in  our  budget,  and  one  of  which  we  are  rather 
proud.  Raw  statistics  would  lead  us  to  believe 
Ontario  is  adequately  served  by  doctors  and 
dentists,  but  more  careful  scrutiny  of  tliese 
statistics  is  more  revealing.  The  ratio  of 
doctors  and  dentists  to  population  in  Ontario 
at  the  end  of  1960  was:  doctors  one  to  780 
persons  and  dentists  one  to  2,400,  compared 
with  one  doctor  to  879  and  one  dentist  to 
3,000  for  the  whole  of  Canada.   The  difficulty 


arises,  however,  from  the  distribution  or 
rather  the  maldistribution  of  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Not  only  are  isolated  areas  of  our  province 
poorly  served,  or  not  at  all,  but  we  find  similar 
conditions  exist  in  the  older  settled  areas  of 
the  province.  For  example,  in  certain  sections 
there  may  be  one  physician  for  as  few  as  300 
persons,  but  elsewhere  the  population  served 
by  one  doctor  could  be  more  than  2,000.  A 
similar  picture  has  been  shown  for  dentists. 
In  York  county  there  is  one  dentist  for  1,641 
persons,  but  in  two  counties  in  Old  Ontario, 
the  ratio  is  one  to  4,074  and  one  to  5,789. 
In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  this,  I  am  asking 
for  this  vote  in  order  to  provide  a  bursary 
of  $1,000  yearly  for  four  years  to  medical 
undergraduates,  and  a  comparable  bursary  of 
three  years  to  dental  undergraduates.  To 
launch  this  experiment,  20  medical  and  10 
dental  bursaries  will  be  available  and  the 
recipients  will  be  required  to  undertake 
practice  for  a  period  of  two  years  in 
designated  areas  of  the  province.  In  this 
way,  the  bursary  will  be  an  outright  gift. 

The  department  will  attempt,  meanwhile, 
to  encourage  municipahties  in  need  of  doctors 
and  dentists  to  help  themselves  by  perhaps 
making  available  office  space  and  facilities, 
as  has  already  been  done  by  a  few.  The 
co-operation  of  medical  schools  and  the 
medical  and  dental  professions  has  already 
been  assured. 

Having  already  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  affairs  of  the  mental  health  branch,  I 
will  now  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  things 
accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  out-patient  clinic  service  at  Ottawa 
was  officially  opened  after  the  House  rose 
last  Easter,  and  is  functioning  well.  A  start 
is  being  made  on  the  renovating  of  one  of 
the  buildings  at  the  Royal  Ottawa  Sanatorium 
to  provide  in-patient  active  treatment. 

It  is  still  intended  this  be  a  short-tenn 
treatment  centre,  and  more  and  more  experi- 
ence indicates  this  will  be  the  pattern  of  the 
future  since  a  majority  of  our  patients  are 
ready  for  discharge  within  three  months  of 
admission.  This  experiment  is  being  closely 
watched  by  many  authorities  here  and  beyond 
our  national  boundaries,  and  we  are  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  we  are  the  first  government 
to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing. 

Not  only  does  this  provide  a  much-needed 
service,  but  it  puts  to  use  buildings  originally 
provided  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  this  purpose. 
We  propose  to  begin  discussions  with  tlie 
board  of  the  Essex  sanatorium  in  Windsor 
along   similar  lines— hoping  to  make  use  of 
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the  surplus  space  they  now  have  there— and 
again,  of  even  greater  importance,  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  enthusiasm  of  the  board 
of  that  hospital  which  they  have  signified 
they  are  ready  to  bring  to  this  new  work. 

The  new  hospital  school  at  Cedar  Springs 
was  oflBcially  opened  last  spring  by  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mac- 
kay)  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  turned  it  over  to  our  care,  and 
it  now  has  465  patients  in  residence. 

An  extremely  active  building  programme 
is  now  in  progress  and  includes  new  buildings 
at  Orillia  and  the  hospitals  at  Goderich  and 
Owen  Sound,  both  of  which  will  be  opened 
this  summer.  The  addition  to  the  Port  Arthur 
hospital  is  going  according  to  schedule  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Contracts 
have  been  let  for  the  nursing  school  at 
Whitby,  and  tenders  are  now  being  called 
for  the  farm  colony  for  retarded  persons  at 
Palmerston. 

In  the  matter  of  patient  care,  much  is  being 
accomplished.  Emphasis  upon  mental  health 
chnics  continues  and,  at  the  close  of  1961, 
24  such  clinics  were  in  operation  under  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  seven  of  these 
maintain  a  travelling  clinic  set-up  servicing  19 
areas  of  population. 

In  addition,  11  full-time  clinics  are  operated 
by  local  authority  supported  in  part  by 
government  grants.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
25,000  patients  were  seen  in  these  clinics 
during  the  year  for  an  estimated  total  of 
over  150,000  interviews.  Children  under  17 
accounted  for  42  per  cent  of  those  seen  in 
the  provincial  climes. 

Mental  health  climes  can  provide  adequate 
assistance  for  the  majority  of  psychiatric  dis- 
orders afiFecting  children.  Experience  would 
indicate  that,  for  adults  also,  hospitalization 
can  often  be  prevented  or  deferred  by  this 
means.  This  may  well  be  the  most  valuable 
service  we  are  able  to  provide. 

At  the  year-end  we  had  in  the  Ontario 
hospitals  15,284  patients.  I  would  make  clear 
that  this  is  in  the  hospitals,  and  not  including 
the  hospital  schools.  In  approved  boarding 
homes  there  were  1,093,  and  in  residential 
units,  1,432. 

A  total  of  5,771  were  admitted  to  Ontario 
hospitals  for  the  first  time  during  1961,  and 
8,289  were  discharged.  As  noted  above,  1,432 
are  in  the  residential  units,  and  these  are 
included  in  the  number  of  those  discharged 
from  hospital. 

Voluntary  admission  is  being  sought  more 
often  and  accounted  for  18  per  cent  of  the 
total.     This,   I  may   say,   Mr.    Chainnan,   is 


one  of  the  most  encouraging  tilings  coming 
out  of  the  accelerated  programme  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

The  programme  of  converting  our  institu- 
tions to  hospitals,  begun  a  year  ago,  is  going 
forward.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1,432  patients 
had  been  discharged  from  hospital  and  trans- 
ferred to  residential  units.  By  June  1,  1962, 
this  figure  will  have  reached  3,500,  and  we 
plan  to  survey  the  hospital  schools  in  similar 
fashion  during  the  ensuing  year. 

I  have  to  report,  sir,  I  am  disappointed  to 
find  that  only  a  very  few  of  those  patients 
can  be  discharged  to  home  or  their  original 
community,  and  for  that  reason  we  vdll  have 
to  continue  to  provide  for  them  although 
they  are  no  longer  mentally  ill  and  therefore 
no  longer  patients  in  the  hospital  part  of  our 
institutions. 

Boards  of  visitors  are  to  be  estabHshed,  and 
their  function  will  be  to  review: 

(a)  the  case  of  any  patient  who  may 
make  application  for  discharge,  when  the 
staff  do  not  agree  that  discharge  is  in- 
dicated. 

(b)  Following  a  review  of  all  patients 
in  Penetang,  which  has  been  underway  for 
a  year,  the  board  of  visitors  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  tlie  many  problems  in 
connection  with  these  patients  and  make 
recommendations  to  us  as  to  their  disposal. 

Close  liaison  between  both  our  own 
Attorney-General's  Department  and  The 
Department  of  Justice  at  Ottawa  will  be 
needed  in  this  undertaking. 

The  duties  of  these  boards  of  visitors  may 
well  be  altered  or  extended  as  we  gain 
experience. 

Turning  now  to  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  the  estimates  it  will  be  noted  a 
sizeable  increase  in  budget  is  being  asked 
for  the  work  of  this  foundation.  Out  of  the 
broad  programmes  of  research  undertaken  by 
foundation  staff  and  by  other  persons  or 
groups  for  the  foundation,  findings  can  now 
be  applied  with  reasonable  hope  of  greater 
success. 

Alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  are  increas- 
ingly difficult  social  problems  and  the  much 
greater  concern  of  society  about  these 
reflects,  we  believe,  an  encouraging  attitude 
which  gives  us  hope  of  more  success  in  our 
efforts  to  prevent  the  spread— treat  where 
the  disease  has  already  struck,  and  control 
those  who  have  been  chronically  afflicted. 

Treatment  is  provided  at  foundation- 
operated  clinics  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don and  Ottawa,  and  it  is  i)roposed  to  locate 
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a  new  service  for  northern  Ontario  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

Since  the  foundation  is  a  public  organiza- 
tion, a  policy  is  followed  whereby  any  resi- 
dent of  Ontario  who  has  a  problem  with 
alcohol  and  who  desires  treatment  is  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  treatment  services. 
Whether  or  not  to  admit  a  patient  for  treat- 
ment, the  kind  of  treatment  given,  and  the 
length  of  time  for  each  patient  in  hospital, 
are  professional  decisions  and  are,  therefore, 
the  responsibility  of  the  medical  director  and 
his  staff. 

Although  there  is  no  organizational  rela- 
tionship between  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
the  foundation,  a  co-operative  relationship 
exists  between  the  two  bodies.  Many  patients 
are  referred  to  the  foundation  by  AA  and 
many  AA  members  give  much  time  volun- 
tarily to  helping  the  foundation  with  its 
work.  Special  AA  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Toronto  clinic  twice  a  week  and  the  founda- 
tion's patients  are  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  AA  activities  on  a  continuing  basis. 

From  its  inception  until  the  spring  of  1961, 
the  foundation's  educational  activities  were 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  disorders  of 
alcoholism: 

Seeking  to  interest  the  treatment  and  help- 
ing professions  in  the  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holic patients  and  to  improve  their  skills  in 
deahng  with  such  patients  and  their  families; 
endeavouring  to  bring  to  the  general  public 
a  greater  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
alcoholism  as  an  illness;  striving  to  bring  about 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  progressive  nature 
of  alcoholism  and  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
its  various  signs  and  stages. 

In  1961,  you  will  recall  the  foundation's 
terms  of  reference  were  extended  to  encom- 
pass addiction  to  substances  other  than  alco- 
hol; and  the  development  of  a  body  of 
information  for  transmission  first  to  the  health 
professions  and  then  to  interested  lay  groups 
was  begun.  This  new  phase  will  evolve 
slowly  as  more  is  learned  about  the  use  of 
these  other  substances  and  their  effects. 

Concurrently  with  this  expansion  into  other 
fields  of  addiction,  the  foundation  sought  to 
develop  a  broader  educational  approach  rela- 
tive to  alcohol  problems.  Recently,  in  co- 
operation with  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  the  foundation  created  an  alcohol 
education  programme  for  use  throughout  the 
secondary  school  system  of  the  province. 
This  comprises  an  alcohol  studies  guide  for 
teachers,  an  illustrated  manual  for  students, 
and  a  discussion-starting  film.  All  Ontario 
students  from  Grades  10  to  13,  inclusive,  are 
now  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  new  depar- 


ture; and  several  other  provinces  and  states 
of  the  US  are  also  making  use  of  these  teach- 
ing materials,  developed  by  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  of  Ontario,  here  in 
Ontario. 

Several  other  aspects  of  this  broadened 
education  work  will  soon  be  reaching  the 
public  in  a  substantially  stepped  up  effort  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  persons  who  get  into 
serious  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  inappro- 
priate use  of  beverage  alcohol.  This  is  the 
reason  for  seeking  an  additional  $225,000  in 
this  year's  budget— in  the  belief  tliat,  through 
education,  the  best  and  most  valuable  results 
will  be  obtained. 

I  would  advise  this  is  the  first  phase  of  a 
three-year  plan  to  expand  our  programme  of 
education,  which  we  expect  will  ultimately 
exceed  half  a  million  dollars  armually. 

The  foundation  has  continued  to  follow 
the  policy  of  making  grants  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  selected  research  projects  under  the 
direction  of  some  university,  college,  or  hos- 
pital. During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  ac- 
quiring a  strong  intramural  research  staff 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  major  research 
efforts    within   the    organization   itself. 

As  full-time  research  staff  is  acquired,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  foundation's  re- 
search budget  will  be  allocated  to  intramural 
research,  with  a  subsequent  decrease  in 
grants  for  extramural  research.  The  empha- 
sis will  not,  however,  be  entirely  on  intra- 
mural research.  Clearly,  some  types  of 
research— in  particular  those  requiring  elabo- 
rate laboratory  equipment,  can  be  conducted 
only  in  a  hospital  or  university  setting.  More- 
over, one  of  the  best  means  of  locating  and 
developing  competent  research  personnel  is 
by  stimulating  research  activities  in  univer- 
sities. 

A  short  time  ago,  at  his  own  request,  Mr. 
I.  P.  McNabb  relinquished  the  chairmanship 
of  the  foundation.  He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber on  the  establishment  of  the  foundation 
in  1949,  and  has  been  chairman  since  1951. 
Fortunately,  he  has  consented  to  remain  a 
member  and  was  named  honorary  chairman 
so  his  experience  will  still  be  available  to  us. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Stevens,  a  member  since  1953, 
has  been  named  chairman.  The  members  of 
the  foundation,  all  well-known  men,  give 
freely  of  their  time  and  energy  in  this  difficult 
but  worthwhile  work.  To  assist  in  the  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  work,  they  have  some 
of  the  best  medical  talent  available  in  the 
province.  They  constitute  the  advisory  medi- 
cal board.  All  of  these  serve  the  people  of 
the    province    without    remuneration,    and    I 
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take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  through 
you,  sir,  our  appreciation  of  their  service. 

In  keeping  with  the  expanding  activity,  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  foundation  from  the  present  10  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the 
province  will  be  represented.  Legislation 
for  this  purpose  is  now  before  this  House. 

Professional  staff  still  poses  one  of  our  most 
pressing  problems.  There  is  no  real  shortage 
of  attendant  or  ward  aide  staff— these  are 
readily  recruited— but  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  physio-  and  occupational 
therapists  are  still  in  short  supply  in  our  ser- 
vice as  in  all  other  services  where  they  are 
employed.  As  previously  noted,  bursaries  are 
made  available  to  various  professional  groups, 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this,  I 
would  advise  that  the  following  are  now  in 
training  because  of  bursary  assistance:  psy- 
chiatry 45;  diploma,  public  health  3;  nursing 
education  45;  nursing  administration  23; 
mental  health  nurses  6;  PH  nurse— advanced 
with  mental  health— 1;  public  health  nurses 
74;  medical  record  librarians  14;  hospital 
administration  3;  lab.  technicians  46;  mental 
health  teachers  3;  psychiatric  social  workers 
6;  occupational  therapists  7;  psychologists  20; 
engineers  7;  sanitary  inspectors  26;  dental 
hygienists  3;  diploma,  dental,  public  health  2; 
physiotherapists  1;  social  workers  1;  peri- 
pathology  1. 

I  am  advised  no  one  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  has  ever  been  refused  a  bursary 
because  no  funds  were  available  for  the 
purpose.  Indeed,  we  would  welcome  more 
applicants,  and  this  wish  is  widely  known. 

In  addition,  a  considerable  programme  of 
in-service  training  of  staff  in  various  classi- 
fications goes  on  apace.  These  include  attend- 
ants, ward  aides,  occupational  therapy 
assistants,  rehabilitation  counsellors,  etc. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  were  to  close  this 
part  of  my  remarks  without  mention  of  the 
devotion  of  the  staff  to  their  duty  and,  in 
many  instances,  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
In  the  professional  fields,  not  only  do  the 
members  carry  out  to  the  full  their  first 
responsibility,  namely  to  the  people  we  serve 
and  to  the  patients  in  our  hospitals,  but  they 
take  an  active  interest  and  part  in  the  broader 
fields  of  their  endeavours,  by  helping  volun- 
tary agencies  in  an  advisory  capacity,  by 
contributing  to  the  expanding  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  mental  illness  and 
retardation  as  well  as  in  all  other  health 
fields. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  you  and  the 
hon.  members  some  idea  of  what  this  means, 
it  accounted  for  over  64,000  hours  of  pro- 


fessional staff  time  in  various  training  pro- 
grammes during  the  past  year.  Numerous 
papers  have  been  written  and  presented  to 
professional  bodies  by  members  of  almost  all 
the  branches,  and  many  of  them  take  an 
active  part  in  the  teaching  programmes  of  our 
four  medical  schools,  as  I  have  already  noted. 

This  only  touches  lightly  upon  the  many 
facets  of  the  work  of  The  Department  of 
Health.  Because  a  branch  has  not  been 
mentioned  does  not  mean  to  suggest  its  work 
is  unnecessary  or  unworthy  of  note.  Time 
only  has  been  the  deciding  factor. 

The  last  part  of  my  estimates,  sir,  are  de- 
voted to  matters  concerning  and  relating  to 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Ser\dces  Commission. 

It  is  intended  that  the  commission  will 
again,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  appear  before 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature  on 
health  and  welfare,  so  that  hon.  members 
may  discuss  at  first-hand  some  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  have  been  faced  and  to  hear 
the  commission's  views  on  the  trends  of  the 
future. 

The  rated  bed  capacity  of  active,  convales- 
cent and  chronic  care  hospitals  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  year-end  was  39,851  and  taking 
the  yardstick  usually  accepted  as  a  standard, 
namely,  five  beds  per  1,000  population,  there 
was  an  overall  surplus  of  .15.  But  there  is 
still  inequality  of  distribution  and  this  has 
particular  impact  upon  Metro  Toronto— and 
at  least  two  other  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
province— where  the  ratio  is  less  than  four 
beds  per  thousand  population. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  presently  available, 
992,483  patients  were  admitted  to  hospital 
for  a  total  of  10,712,827  days  of  care,  appar- 
ently a  little  improvement  over  last  year.  This 
may  be,  we  hope,  in  response  to  the  educa- 
tional campaign  to  use  the  hospitals  for  their 
real  purpose  only. 

The  estimates  call  for  a  marked  increase  for 
the  care  insurance  plan.  By  this  means,  the 
premium  rate  remains  at  $2.10  for  a  single 
and  $4.20  for  a  family  contract. 

The  gross  expenditures  of  public  hospi- 
tals increased  by  18  per  cent  from  1959  to 
1960  and  by  12  per  cent  from  1960  to  1961. 
This  latter  calculation  is  based  on  unaudited 
monthly  operating  statements  from  hospi- 
tals received  to  date,  and  is  therefore  a  pro- 
visional figure. 

From  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  1962 
budgets  recently  received  from  hospitals,  it 
would  appear  that  the  likely  increase  in 
OHSC  share  of  expenditures  in  1962  will 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  14  per  cent. 

The    percentage    of    population    estimated 
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as  in.sured  on  December  31,  1960,  was  94.9; 
based  on  an  "eligible"  population  of  6,143,- 
000.  At  December  31,  1961,  the  estimated 
percentage  was  96.3  of  an  "eligible"  6,235,- 
000. 

The  population  figures  used  were  provided 
by  the  provincial  Department  of  Economics, 
and  in  addition  to  being  of  a  provisional 
natiu-e,  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude 
persons  not  eligible  for  plan  coverage,  for 
example,  inmates  of  penal  institutions,  and 
so  on. 

As  a  number  of  provisional  factors  enter 
into  these  estimates  and  as  population  fore- 
casts are  frequently  subject  to  later  modifi- 
cation, the  figures  quoted  should  be  taken 
as  reasonably  close  approximation  only. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  years, 
the  provincial  government  made  an  annual 
grant  to  all  public  hospitals  on  the  basis 
of  $75  per  bed.  The  total  beds  numbered 
32,656  and  at  $75  per  bed,  the  grant  totalled 
$2,449,200.  Some  easement  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  monies  could  be  used  by 
hospitals  and  funded  amounts  from  previous 
similar  grants  was  allowed  hospitals.  The 
method  of  use  was  as  follows: 

(a)  A  hospital  should  apply  the  special 
grant  to  retire  interest-bearing  debt  where 
it  existed. 

(b)  Where  there  was  no  interest-bearing 
debt,  the  monies  could  be  used  for  any  other 
hospital  purpose  that  was  not  an  allowable 
cost  paid  for  in  the  per  diem  rate.  Hospi- 
tals were  instructed  to  keep  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  this  grant  and  were  cautioned 
not  to  use  the  monies  for  the  puri)Ose  of 
circumventing  the  disallowance  by  the  com- 
mission of  items  in  their  operating  budgets. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  of  plan  to 
cover  out-patient  services,  this  matter  re- 
ceived continuous  study  during  1961,  and 
was  discussed  in  considerable  detail  with 
the  liaison  committees  of  the  Ontario  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  recently 
been  approved  and,  as  you  will  be  aware, 
its  purpose  is  to  make  a  limited  extension 
of  the  out-patient  services  provided  as  a 
benefit  under   the   hospital   plan. 

The  extension  will  provide  for  as  many 
follow-up  visits  as  are  necessary  to  conclude 
emergency  treatment  begun  within  24  hours 
after  an  accident  where  the  patient  is  suf- 
fering from  a  fractured  bone.  It  will  also 
allow,  as  a  plan  benefit,  those  out-patient 
services  where  equipment  and  facilities  are 
available  at  a  hospital   and  where,  on  the 


advice  of  the  medical  staff,  the  services  can 
properly  and  safely  be  performed  on  an 
out-patient  basis.  The  governing  board  of 
a  hospital  and  the  medical  staff  will  consult 
and  authorize  the  services  which  will  be 
available  to  patients  who  otherwise  would 
have   required   admission   as   in-patients. 

The  services  will  be  classified  into  three 
categories  for  the  purpose  of  payment  to 
hospitals  as  follows: 

(a)  Change  and/or  removal  of  cast  and 
re-check  X-ray  to  the  completion  of  treat- 
ment, follow-up  of  emergency  visit,  $14. 

(b)  Operating  room  procedures  requiring 
general  anaesthetic  or  regional  block  and 
minor  surgical  procedures,  $10. 

(c)  Other  services,  $5. 

These  rates  are  the  currently  estimated 
average  direct  costs  of  the  various  services. 
Payment  will  be  shared  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  manner  as  the  present 
emergency  out-patient  benefits.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  net  cost  to  the  plan  for  the 
effective  portion  of  1962  will  be  $371,000; 
$1,541,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962-1963,  and 
$1,759,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963-1964. 

The  commission  anticipates  that  this  exten- 
sion will  result  in  some  freeing  of  existing 
hospital  beds  for  treatment  of  in-patients  and 
over  a  period  of  time  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  construction  grants  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  made. 

The  commission  lent  its  support  to  a  new 
project,  inaugurated  in  September  1961, 
namely,  a  hospital-based  home  care  pro- 
gramme carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  This  will  provide  home 
care  service  to  300  post-hospital  patients  over 
the  next  two  years,  under  the  medical  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  L.  A.  Pequegnat. 

Financial  support  for  tlie  programme  is 
coming  through  Tlie  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  from  federal  health  grants.  The  de- 
partment of  public  health,  city  of  Toronto, 
and  the  hospital  services  commission  are  also 
assisting,  the  commission  having  made  an 
initial  contribution  of  $5,000  in  September, 
1961. 

I  now,  sir,  submit  myself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  yourself  and  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few  remarks  regard- 
ing the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health.  The  hon.  Minister  gave  a  fairly 
long,  detailed  talk  in  many  matters,  but  his 
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speech  was  more  noted  for  what  it  did  not 
say  than  what  it  said. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  avoided  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  government  in  this 
department  and  among  the  many  faults  that 
this  government  has  had  over  the  years,  and  I 
have  brought  this  matter  to  this  government's 
attention  before,  is  announcing  the  accom- 
pHshments  of  the  building  of  various  hospitals. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  finally  going 
to  open  Goderich,  Owen  Sound  and  Palmer- 
ston  hospitals,  but  beUeve  me,  they  certainly 
milked  those  announcements  until  it  seemed 
that  there  would  be  another  election  before 
we  had  the  hospitals  in  Owen  Sound,  or 
Goderich  or  Palmerston.  I  think  this  side  of 
the  House  can  take  some  credit  for  nudging 
the  government  into  doing  some  work. 

Now,  on  many  occasions  the  Toronto 
Psychiatric  Hospital  has  been  announced  and 
I  was  very  disappointed  to  see  that  nothing 
was  said  by  the  hon.  Minister  about  this 
hospital.  I  realize  in  the  estimates  that  there 
is  an  item  for  $200,000  for  salaries,  etc.,  for 
a  psychiatric  hospital  that  is  to  be  built. 
This  psychiatric  hospital  in  Toronto  is  to  be 
built  over  a  good  many  years,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  this  is  just  typical  of  the  way  the 
government  milks  an  announcement.  The 
former  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Phillips), 
in  April  of  1959,  said  that  we  hoped  to  begin 
a  psychiatric  hospital  in  Toronto  some  time 
this  year.  That  was  back  in  1959.  And  then, 
on  October  14,  1959,  the  hon.  member  for 
Victoria  (Mr.  Frost)  said:  "We  are  going  to 
build  a  $5  million  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Toronto,"  giving  the  impression  that  it  was 
going  to  be  right  away,  and  then,  two  days 
later,  he  raised  the  ante  one  million  dollars 
and  said:  "We  are  going  to  build  a  $6  million 
psychiatric  hospital  here  in  the  city." 

So,  time  rolled  on.  We  came  to  the  Throne 
speech  of  January,  1959,  and  they  announced 
they  were  going  to  build  a  hospital  in  Toronto. 
And  then  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  announced  to  the  press  in  Decem- 
ber of  1959  that  they  hoped  to  have  it  in  the 
programme  for  1960,  or  1961.  Mind  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  hospital  that  the 
former  hon.  Minister  was  going  to  start  in 
1959.  Tlien,  last  year  in  the  House,  we  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  about  this  hospital,  and  they 
said  they  had  a  plan  for  it.  Now  we  see  a 
small,  little  item  in  the  estimates  this  year, 
allowing  for  some  salaries  for  a  hospital 
that  is  to  be  built. 

Now,  I  hope  that  some  time  we  might  get 
a  firm  commitment  out  of  this  government 
as  to  when  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
psychiatric  hospital  in  Toronto,  because  we 


certainly  need  it.  By  all  the  reports  that 
we  have  had,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  are  having  so  much  difficulty  about  jailing 
people  who  are  mentally  ill  is  because  the 
beds  are  just  not  here  in  the  city.  Why  the 
government  continues  to  delay  and  to  hold 
up  this  most  necessary  hospital  I  cannot 
understand,  except  to  say  that  they  use  the 
old  attempt,  as  they  did  in  Goderich,  Owen 
Sound  and  Palmerston  as  each  election  comes 
along.  At  each  opportunity  they  announce 
these  hospitals,  but  in  reality  they  have  little 
intention,  unless  it  is  over  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  of  actually  building  this  hospital. 

Mr.  Ghairman,  I  emphasize  this  matter 
because  here  in  Toronto  we  have  a  real  prob- 
lem of  jailing  the  mentally  ill.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  before  in  this  House.  I  am  going 
to  mention  it  many  times,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  did  not  mention  it,  and  it  is  a 
major  problem.  It  is  a  major  disgrace  in 
this  city  and  in  this  province  that  the  jailing 
of  the  mentally  ill  continues  no  matter  what 
the  hon.  Minister  announces,  simply  because, 
as  his  own  advisers  in  the  government  say, 
the  law  is  the  law,  and  they  have  given  no 
indication  that  they  have  any  intention  of 
changing  tlie  law. 

In  this  city,  for  some  time,  a  deputy  magis- 
trate by  tlie  name  of  Gyril  Lynn  spent  a 
good  many  years  trying  to  help  these  people 
who,  because  they  are  mentally  ill,  are  picked 
up  off  the  street  and  lodged  in  jail.  Mr. 
Lynn  died  in  1961,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute, 
in  this  way,  to  the  work  that  he  did  among 
these  people,  because  the  mentally  sick  get 
very  little  help.  To  talk  to  Mr.  Lynn  was 
certainly  an  inspiration.  I  know  how  frus- 
trating he  found  it,  how  little  interest  was 
actually  taken  by  those  people  who  have 
power  to  do  something. 

To  give  you  some  idea  how  little  interest 
is  taken  by  this  government,  Mr.  Ghairman. 
Mr.  Lynn  died  in  July  of  1961  and  there  has 
been  no  one  appointed  by  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  to  take  charge  of  the  men- 
tally ill  arrested  in  the  city,  so  that  you  can 
see  that  they  just  do  not  seem  to  care. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  does, 
but  just  to  give  you  an  indication  that  there 
are  no  front  benchers  here  present,  the 
Treasury  board  does  not  seem  to  be  interested 
in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  I  think  that  this  is  an  indication. 

I  will  refer  also  to  the  convention  that 
the  Tories  had  here,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
ran  for  the  leadership  of  his  party.  I  watched 
on  TV  and  the  hon.  Minister  gave  a  good 
.speech.  In  fact,  he  gave  the  best  speech  of 
any  Tory  candidate.    In  fact,  he  was  the  only 
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one  who  had  a  programme.  Where  do  they 
put  him?  Second  last.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  the  Tories  treat  anybody  who  tries  to 
give  any  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  a 
shocking  thing  because  mental  illness  is  a 
major  problem  in  this  country.  Not  only 
mental  health,  but  illness  in  all  its  aspects. 

I  did  not  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  how  they  treat  the  mentally  ill 
who  are  arrested  by  the  authority.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  publicly  deplored  this  and  has 
said  he  has  issued  an  order  that,  wherever 
possible,  they  are  to  be  taken  to  the  mental 
hospitals,  but  still  the  law  is  the  law,  and  the 
law  is  that  mentally  ill  people,  who  are 
arrested  by  the  police,  are  to  be  taken  here  to 
jail  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  this  goes  on 
all  over  Ontario. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  1960,  Septem- 
ber 17.  I  know  that  is  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  but  I  phoned  as  late  as  today  to 
see  if  the  same  system  holds  here  in  the  city 
as  did  in  1960,  and  the  answer  I  got  was 
"Yes."  So  despite  all  the  announcements 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  makes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  system  is  still  as  it  is,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Lynn,  who  certainly  was  well- 
informed  on  the  subject,  said  that  in  Toronto 
there  are  only  11  beds  at  the  psychiatric 
hospital  reserved  for  persons  under  police 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  tlie  Toronto  psychiatric  hospital, 
the  new  hospital  that  has  been  predicted  here 
and  announced  and  re-announced,  has  not 
been  built.  Only  27  of  the  251  persons 
apprehended  by  police  under  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act  this  year  were  taken  to  the 
psychiatric  hospital  on  Surrey  Crescent.  An- 
other 37  went  directly  to  Ontario  mental  hos- 
pitals. But  by  far  the  majority,  187,  spent 
nearly  a  full  week  in  the  Don  jail  before 
being    admitted    to   hospital. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  quoted  in  his  article 
that  he  deplored  the  situation,  and  I  agree 
that  he  does  deplore  the  situation,  but  the 
government,  of  which  he  is  an  hon.  Minister, 
does  nothing  and  it  is  time  that  the  govem- 
men  aroused  itself  to  some  action. 

The  great  danger  to  these  people  who  are 
mentally  ill  and  are  taken  to  jail  is  that  it 
makes  their  cases  worse.  The  majority  could 
be  cured  if  action  was  taken.  But  the  very 
fact  they  are  taken  to  jail  increases  their 
illness,  so  that  we  have  cases  who,  if  they 
were  looked  after  fortliwitli,  could  be  cured. 
But  instead  of  tliat,  most  of  them,  once  they 
get  into  a  mental  hospital,  remain  there. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  Ontario  men- 


tal hospitals  are  chronic  cases.  They  are 
there  year  in,  year  out,  despite  the  fact  that 
medical  evidence  tells  us  that  most  of  these 
people  could  be  cured. 

Now  we  have  started  out-patient  clinics, 
and  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  estab- 
lishing them  because  certainly  they  are 
needed.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  had  to 
fight  his  way  through  this  Tory  Treasury 
board  over  here  to  even  get  that  small 
concession,  to  do  what  is  needed  in  the 
mental  health. 

Then  to  quote  the  late  deputy  magistrate, 
Cyril  Lynn,  the  man  who  remanded  these 
people  to  jail.  He  said  this:  "My  heart  goes 
out  to  them;  the  system  is  terribly  outmoded. 
It  is  not  a  job  for  the  authorities.  They  should 
be  taken  to  a  hospital  ward."  I  plead  with 
the  government  to  take  more  of  an  interest  to 
see  to  it  that  funds  are  made  available,  that 
something  can  be  done  to  help  the  people  in 
this  situation. 

In  1960  the  city  of  Toronto  had  a  report 
prepared  as  to  the  situation  here  for  die 
mentally  ill,  and  one  of  the  last  paragraphs 
says  this: 

Shortage  of  beds  in  the  Toronto  Psychi- 
atric Hospital  and  in  the  Ontario  hospitals 
in  the  area  available  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  persons  in  custody  who  are 
suspected  of  mental  illness,  results  in  a 
number  of  such  people  being  submitted  to 
the  indignity  of  being  lodged  in  jail  while 
awaiting  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

This  report  is  nearly  two  years  old  and 
essentially  nothing  has  been  done.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  our  mental  hospitals  in  this 
area  are  so  crowded  is  not  only  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  of  them,  but  too  many  people 
are  in  mental  hospitals  not  because  they  are 
really  mentally  ill,  but  because  they  are  too 
old;  it  is  merely  old  age.  All  they  need  is 
care  for  the  chronically  ill  or  someone  to  look 
after  them  because  they  are  too  old  to  look 
after  themselves.  There  is  no  place  in  this 
province  for  a  great  many  of  our  older  people, 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  a  mental 
home,  and  this  is  a  shocking  situation.  In 
support  of  this  I  again  read  from  page  12  of 
the  report  made  on  mental  health  facilities 
in  Toronto  in  1960.  They  say  in  part  at  page 
12: 

An  important  after-care  department  was 

developed  in  a  parent  hospital— 

that  is  at  999  Queen  Street  West: 
-in  1959. 

This  now  has  a  case  load  of  over  500 
patients  who   have  been   discharged  from 
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the  hospital  and  who  are  being  followed 
under  medical  supervision  as  they  return 
to  their  homes  and  become  rehabilitated. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  patients  in  the 
ward  of  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Toronto,  are 
elderly  and  require  chiefly  medical  and 
nursing  care,  which  might  be  obtained  in  a 
hospital  for  chronically  ill  persons.  If  these 
patients  could  be  given  suitable  domiciliary 
care  elsewhere,  about  300  beds  could  be 
made  available  in  the  Ontario  Hospital, 
Toronto,  for  active  treatment  cases. 

So  this  situation  still  exists  in  Toronto  and 
in  general  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
government  should  see  to  it  that  those  people 
who  are  not  really  ill,  but  who  need  merely 
care  for  the  chronically  ill,  should  be  removed 
from  our  mental  hospitals  so  that  those  who 
really  are  mentally  ill  can  receive  the  treat- 
ment they  should  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again, 
as  I  have  before  in  this  House,  refer  to  the 
hospital  at  Penetang.  I  was  hoping,  after  the 
public  statements  that  had  been  made  about 
the  shocking  conditions  at  Penetang,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  give  us  some  hope  that 
there  were  going  to  be  improvements  made. 
I  will  give  him  credit,  he  did  say  one  thing; 
he  said  that  a  review  board  was  going  to  be 
established  to  investigate  the  various  patients 
who  have  been  in  that  hospital  in  Penetang 
for  years. 

As  we  all  know,  or,  I  hope,  are  becoming 
aware,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  be  placed 
in  a  mental  home  or  a  mental  hospital  here 
in  this  province  and  remain  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  without  any  chance  of  the  case  be- 
ing reviewed.  Because  our  hospitals  are  so 
crowded,  and  because  we  are  so  understaffed, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  somebody  who  is  not 
mentallv  ill  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Now  because  this  matter  has 
been  brought  to  the  public  attention,  the 
government  is  now  going  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  is  going  to  set  up  a  review  board 
v"    at  Penetang  to  review  these  cases. 

But  what  is  really  shocking,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for 
years  and  years,  and  it  was  not  until  a  news- 
paper reporter,  or  at  least  the  science  editor 
of  the  '^oronto  Daily  Star,  Leonard  Bertin, 
brought  this  to  the  public  attention,  that 
finall '  fh^  government  was  shoved  into  doing 
something. 

We  brag  about  British  liberty  and  British 
freedom,  but  certainly  mentally-ill  people 
who  hwe  recovered  have  remained  for  years 
in  these  hospitals. 

Mr.   B'^rtin,  in  his   article   of  Wednesday, 


November    1,    1961,    said    of   Penetang    Oak 

Ridge  section: 

As  I  was  admitted  to  the  cell  block  of 
the  heavily  barred  two-storey  building,  I 
felt  for  all  the  world  as  though  I  were  being 
led  into  a  lion's  cage. 

He  said  in  another  place  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  Ontario. 

So  what  is  this  government  going  to  do 
about  it?  Well,  Mr.  Bertin  interviewed  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and 
the  hon.  Minister's  answer  was  this:  He  said 
that  he  hoped  to  do  something,  he  was  really 
concerned  about  it,  and  when  funds  were 
available  in  seven  or  eight  years— in  seven 
or  eight  years,  Mr.  Chairman— they  hope 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Well,  1  will  at  least  give  the  hon.  Minister 
this  credit.  Probably  if  it  had  been  one  of 
these  other  hon.  Ministers,  or  one  of  his 
predecessors,  they  would  have  made  some 
phoney  announcement  and  do  nothing.  This 
man  is  honest  about  it,  that  this  government 
obviously  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything. 
I  look  forward  in  the  next  few  years,  possibly 
the  next  18  months,  when  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  announce  that  they 
are  going  to  clean  up  Penetang. 

I  do  not  *hink  many  of  us  realize,  I  do  not 
think  the  general  public  realizes,  that  over 
half  the  people  in  Ontario  who  are  in  hospitals 
are  in  a  mental  hospital.  It  is  the  biggest 
single  heal'h  problem  we  have  today. 

If  I  was  to  break  my  leg  I  could  go  into 
a  general  hospital  where  it  would  cost  about 
$30  to  keep  me  there.  If  I  were  mentally 
ill  I  would  go  to  a  hospital  where  we  spend 
only  $5  a  day.  In  otlier  words,  we  spend  one- 
sixth  the  amount  on  our  greatest  health  prob- 
lem as  we  do  on  our  other  problems,  and  I 
feel  that  this  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  get  in  and  do  more  for 
research. 

At  least,  the  government  did  start  in  one 
field.  They  do  things  in  little  bits  here  and 
there.  The  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr. 
Frost)  said  the  way  to  do  things  and  run 
things  is  to  do  a  little  here  and  a  little  there 
and  wait  till  next  year.  That  was  the  former 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  way  of  doing  things  and 
it  is  certainly  typical. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Now,  where  did 
he  say  that? 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  was  quoted  in  Macleans 
magazine.  I  do  not  have  the  edition  here, 
but  I  certainly  have  it  in  one  of  my  files. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  let  us  have  it. 
The  hon.  member  is  asserting  to  this  House 
that  that  is  the  statement  the  hon.  member 
made. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I 
might  refer  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  all  the 
departments  that  I  have  twice  said  that  while 
the  hon.  member  for  Victoria,  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  was  here,  and  he  never 
objected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  does  not  make 
it  true;  he  probably  did  not  hear  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  that  in  black  and  white. 
A  little  here,  a  little  there,  and  wait  till  next 
year.    And  that  is  the  way  they  do. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  A  little 
here,  a  little  there- 
Mr.  Trotter:  And  there  is  very  little  over 
there,  believe  me. 

This  government  started  the  Thistletown 
hospital  for  mentally  ill  children,  and  it  was 
a  good  thing.  There  again  I  do  not  mind 
giving  the  hon.  Minister  credit  for  it.  In 
1960  we  passed  in  this  House  The  Children's 
Mental  Health  Act.  It  was  a  provision  which 
makes  it  possible  for  an  emotionally  disturbed 
child  to  be  treated  within  the  hospital  behind 
doors  locked  for  his  own  protection  without 
commitment  or  certification. 

Tlie  idea  is  that  a  child  who  is  mentally 
sick  may  be  hospitalized  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  ailment  had  been  purely  physical. 
Certainly  this  is  a  good  idea,  and  the  idea 
also  to  get  a  trained  staflF  up  there  and 
experiment.  They  have  a  lovely  laboratory 
up  there,  but  this  government  has  never  put 
anybody  in  the  laboratory  to  do  any  work. 

For  two  years— I  believe  it  is  even  longer 
than  that— they  have  had  this  fancy  laboratory 
but  there  is  nobody  to  do  any  research.  I 
say  that  this  is  typical  of  this  government, 
giving  us  this  hospital  which  does  some  good 
work,  but  the  facilities  are  not  being  used  as 
they  could  be  used. 

So,  once  again,  it  seems  to  be  too  Httle  and 
not  enough.  For  in  these  things,  if  we  are 
going  to  save  money  in  the  long  run,  we  must 
have  research.  To  begin  research  costs  you 
money,  but  if  it  will  solve  the  problems  you 
are  going  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
because  instead  of  people  being  locked  up  in 
hospitals  they  are  going  to  be  out  working, 
paying  taxes,  earning  money. 

Robert  E.  Shaw,  a  former  director  of  Boys' 
Clubs  of  Canada,  and  now  executive  director 


of  Toronto  Boys'  Village,  gave  his  explanation 
of  why  so  little  is  done.  He  said:  "We  only 
do  things  when  we  are  forced  to  because  the 
community  is  being  embarrassed." 

Mr.  Shaw  was  referring  to  everybody  in 
general,  but  to  me  that  is  this  government 

Not  until  they  are  embarrassed  into  doing 
something  will  they  take  action.  That  is  why 
very  httle  reference  was  made  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks  on  these  subjects.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  on  the  Throne  speech,  that  a 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature  should 
be  set  up. 

I  know  that  often  the  government  uses 
these  committees  to  throw  problems  to  one 
side  and  give  the  appearance  of  doing  some- 
thing, but  we  had  a  select  committee  at 
least  it  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  through  different  people 
presenting  briefs  we  could  go  into  the 
problem  of  mental  illness  and  mental  health 
and  then  when  the  people  see  the  problem 
this  government  will  be  embarrassed  into  do- 
ing something. 

We  will  get  no  leadership  out  of  them, 
we  can  only  embarrass  them  into  doing  some- 
thing, and  it  is  time  that  the  pubhc  had  an 
opportunity  to  embarrass  this  government  to 
move,  and  that  is  why  I  suggest  again  we 
have  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
reference  to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  way  it 
succeeded,  because  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  that  the  hospitalization 
scheme  that  we  have  succeeds  in  a  big  way, 
and  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it  has.  It  is 
long  overdue  that  we  had  this  scheme,  and 
sometimes  money  has  to  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  promised  it  for 
22  years  and  never  did  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  was  Mackenzie  King  and 
Paul  Martin  who  made  these  schemes  possible. 
The  whole  basis  for  hospitalization  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  made  possible  by 
the  Liberal  Party. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  saw  it  in  his  cr\'stal 
baU. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  nonsense  for  any  of 
these  others  to  claim  it. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  These  five  chirping  httle 
socialists  may  talk,  but  they  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  work  that  w^as  done  by  the 
Liberal  Part)^ 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  Trotter;  But  I  say  this;  Mackenzie 
King  started  this,  he  laid  out  the  ground- 
w^ork  in  1948  and  I  am  glad  to  see  our 
hospitalization  has  succeeded  here  in  Ontario. 
What  we  need  here— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  my  five 
sociaHst  friends  are  worried  about  Mr. 
Thatcher  and  Mr.  Argue.  When  a  sociahst 
opens  his  eyes  he  gets  out  of  that  party- 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  government— I  really 
did  not  expect  it— but  I  might  have  had  the 
hope  that  they  could  have  announced  some 
plans  for  the  large  expansion  of  the  present 
hospitalization.  I  beheve  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  in  this  country,  in  this  province,  will  have 
a  health  scheme  that  will  cover  medical 
services  and  dental  bills.  It  is  coming  and 
I  think  it  should  be  done  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

I  notice  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
believes  in  rugged  individuaUsm.  Well,  I 
think  I  saw  in  some  editorial  that  being  a 
rugged  individualist  is  all  right  if  you  have 
the  money,  but  so  many  people  today  do  not 
have  that  money.  The  most  important  asset 
this  country  has  is  its  people,  and  we  must 
have  healthy  people. 

We  are  going  to  improve  our  hospital  staffs, 
our  hospital  buildings,  our  hospital  services 
and  medical  services  by  eventually  expanding 
these  services. 

The  Liberals,  federally,  have  come  forth 
with  a  good  concrete  plan  and  certainly  we 
in  this  provincial  Legislature  support  that 
plan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  are  the  socialists  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whistling  their  sociahstic  jigs 
in  the  wind. 

It  is  the  Liberals  who  have  done  so  much 
in  this  province,  and  I  feel  certain  that  in 
the  next  few  years  the  Liberals  are  going  to 
make  it  possible  that  we  get  the  necessary 
health  services. 

I  would  say  that  even  in  a  small  way 
the  government  might  be  nudged  into  making 


some  improvement.  Here  in  this  city,  in 
particular,  we  do  not  have  enough  space  for 
those  who  are  chronically  ill.  It  would  be 
less  expensive  if  we  had  some  larger  hospitals 
which  did  nothing  but  take  care  of  those 
who  were  chronically  ill,  but  vmtil  those  are 
built  I  think  that  nursing  homes  could  be 
brought  under  the  scheme.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  with  the  federal  government 
about  allowing  these  nursing  homes  to  be 
brought  under  the  hospitalization  scheme,  but 
certainly  I  think  arrangements  should  be 
made. 

I  know  in  my  particular  area  of  Parkdale 
there  are  people  who  are  chronically  ill  and 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  hospitalization 
scheme.  They  do  not  have  the  funds  and 
their  families  are  hard  pressed.  Certainly 
nursing  homes  of  a  good  standard  could  be 
brought  under  the  hospitalization  scheme  as 
was  done,  I  think,  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  then  stopped.  I,  myself,  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  procedure  possible;  I 
think  it  is  better  than  not  doing  anything  at 
all.  What  we  need  are  hospitals  for  the 
chronically  ill,  but  they  are  not  being  built 
and  I  think  that  while  we  are  waiting  for 
them  to  be  built— it  seems  to  be  a  long,  long 
wait— the  nursing  homes  for  the  chronically 
ill  should  be  brought  under  the  scheme. 

I  congratulate  tlie  government  on  the  pilot 
home  care.  We  are  not  doing  this  to  the 
extent  we  should.  The  hon.  Minister  did 
make  some  reference  to  it  but  certainly  it 
is  another  indication  that  they  have  little 
expectation  of  doing  much  in  this  regard. 

With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr, 
Chairman?  It  is  unloaded,  believe  me.  It 
is  not  a  loaded  question. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Go  ahead,  ask  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  give  me,  if  he  will— 
I  promise  I  will  not  make  them  public— the 
names  of  the  people  in  his  riding  who  can- 
not receive  hospital  or  medical  care  due  to 
financial  circumstances?  I  will  do  my  best 
to  take  care  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  they 
exist. 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  exist.  I  get  a  number 
of  calls.  I  would  gladly  talk  to  you,  so 
would  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  first  like  to  congratulate  the 
hon.   Minister  (Mr.  Dymond)  on  his  presen- 
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tation,  although  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  there  was  an 
awful  lot  he  could  have  said  but  did  not  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  believe  in  the  good 

neighbour  policy. 

Mr.  Thomas:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister- 
Mr.  D.  C.   MacDonald  (York  South):   We 
have  got  your  number. 

Mr.  Thomas:  —the  only  thing  I  have 
against  him  is  he  never  takes  my  advice. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  the 
departmental  report  for  the  year  ending  1961; 
we  did  not  receive  it  until  last  Thursday,  but 
nevertheless  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
reading  through  and  finding  out  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  department.  In  fact,  yester- 
day morning  I  refrained  from  going  to 
church- 
Several  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Thomas:  —and  I  browsed  through  the 
department's  report.  There  were  some  very 
interesting  points  and  some  that  were  dis- 
turbing. Now  I  want  to  refer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  question  of  the  cemeteries  in  the  report. 
The  report  said  this:  that  ministerial  approval 
was  given  to  159  rates  schedules  and  84 
cemetery  rules. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  breakdown  of 
how  many  of  these  apply  to  non-profit  ceme- 
teries and  how  many  apply  to  privately 
owned  profit-making  cemeteries.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  operations  of  the 
latter  because  their  hard-sell  technique, 
coupled  with  half-truths  and  suggestions, 
are  sometimes  costing  our  people  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  also  a  great  deal 
of  heartbreak. 

The  various  malpractices  came  to  my  atten- 
tion some  years  ago  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  select  committee  on  cemeteries  and,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  to  tlie 
government. 

But  I  think  all  hon.  members  in  the  Legis- 
lature still  get  complaints  from  constituents 
who  have  been  fast-talked  into  a  contract 
they  can  ill-afford  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  they  could  have  obtained  the 
same,  if  not  better,  services  by  buying  a  plot 
in  one  of  the  non-profit  cemeteries. 

In  Toronto,  for  instance,  there  are  five 
leading  cemeteries  operated  by  the  Toronto 
General  Burying  Grounds,  a  non-profit 
organization.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 


much  cheaper  to  be  buried  in  these  grounds, 
Memorial  Gardens,  a  profit-making  enterprise, 
did  an  estimated  $3  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  five  years.  How  do  they  do  this? 
Why  do  people  buy  their  plots  from  them? 

Well,  there  is  no  one  approach.  Tlie  sales- 
man will  try  to  draw  out  the  prospective 
customer  until  he  finds  a  weak  spot  and 
then  he  is  prepared  to  operate.  For  instance, 
he  will  give  the  customer  to  understand  that 
the  cemeteries  owned  by  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Burying  Grounds  are  quite  full  now  and 
hints  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
plot;  or  worse  still,  husband  and  wife  may 
have  to  take  plots  far  apart  from  each  other. 
Nothing  definite,  mind  you.  Just  a  hint  here 
and  a  hint  there  until  suflBcient  fears  have 
been  roused  to  persuade  the  customer  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line. 

These  memorial  garden-type  operations  do 
not  fill  a  need  which  is  not  far  better  and 
far  more  cheaply  met  by  our  non-profit  burial 
societies.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  having 
private  enterprise  in  this  field  and  thus  open 
it  to  the  worst  kind  of  real  estate  speculation. 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister:  let  us  get  rid 
of  these  profit-making  organizations,  these 
door-to-door  salesmen  of  death  who  feed  on 
the  fears  of  our  people. 

The  burial  societies,  the  municipally  owned 
cemeteries,  are  giving  good  and  inexpensive 
service.  Let  the  government  encourage  them 
to  expand  their  facilities,  if  such  expansion 
is  needed.  But  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  department  should  encourage  municipali- 
ties to  get  into  this  field;  if  wisely  admin- 
istered, they  can  provide  that  service  at  cost. 

Another  section  of  the  report  that  I  was 
concerned  about  was  the  question  of  school 
sanitation.  A  very  disturbing  section  in 
the  annual  report  of  tlie  department  is  the 
one  dealing  with  that  subject.  The  informa- 
tion regarding  school  water  supplies  and  sew- 
age disposal  is  based  on  information  obtained 
from  roughly  5,000  schools,  or  two-thirds  of 
all  the  schools  open  in  the  province  in  1961. 
I  would  suggest  the  other  one-third  would  be 
in  poor  condition  for  it  seems  statistics  are 
not  yet  available. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  schools  which 
reported  depend  on  wells  for  their  water 
supplies.  The  report  of  tfie  medical  oflBcer 
of  health  is  that  18.2  per  cent  are  most  un- 
satisfactory. Even  worse,  Mr.  Chairman,  30 
per  cent  of  the  schools  use  pail-a-day  toilets 
or  privies  and  14  per  cent  of  the  pail-a-day 
installations  and  27.2  per  cent  of  the  pri\ies 
are  unsatisfactory. 

Septic  tanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  serve  37.5  per 
cent  of  the  schools  and  only  1.6  per  cent  are 
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unsatisfactory.  I  submit  to  tlie  hon.  Minister 
that  septic  tanks  properly  installed  are  more 
eflficient  and  it  would  not  require  very  much 
money  to  have  them  installed,  particularly 
on  an  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  report. 
Besides,  sir,  why  quibble  about  how  much 
it  would  cost  in  dollars  where  the  health  of 
our  school  children  is  concerned? 

Another  part  of  the  report,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  question  of  air  pollution.  One 
cannot  read  this  section  of  the  report  with- 
out realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
programme  for  it  states  that  only  five  muni- 
cipalities submitted  by-laws  to  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  review  and  advice.  Fifty- 
three  inquiries  were  received  concerning  air 
pollution  matters,  but  only  five  of  the  53 
came  from  municipalities. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee  on 
air  pollution,  I  recall  that  it  was  agreed  that 
this  is  a  major  problem.  Frankly,  I  believe, 
that  air  pollution  should  be  a  matter  of 
provincial  enforcement.  The  government 
thinks  otherwise,  but  it  is  all  very  well  for 
the  government  to  issue  model  by-laws 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  local  coun- 
cil, but  the  greatest  problem  is  the  question 
of  enforcement.  Therefore,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  the  munici- 
pality is  interested  enough  to  pass  a  by-law, 
this  government  should  ofi^er  some  financial 
assistance  for  the  employment  of  enforce- 
ment ofiicers.  This  could  be  done,  sir,  I 
suggest,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  $1,500 
grant  to  a  county  on  the  appointment  of  a 
county  assessor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want 
to  say  some  things  about  the  present  short- 
age of  beds  in  our  hospitals.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  well  aware,  I  think,  of  the  acute 
shortage  in  bed  accommodation  in  Oshawa, 
and  I  think  this  situation  may  be  repeated 
right  across  Ontario. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Times- 
Gazette  of  last  Thursday,  Oshawa  hospital 
^  authorities  have  set  up  a  reservations  sys- 
tem. Three  categories  are  approved:  emerg- 
ency, urgent  and  elective.  The  need  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  plan  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  final  paragraph  in  the  report, 
and  I  quote: 

The  overall  hospital  is  running  at  98 
per  cent  capacity  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  discharge  a  patient  and  have  another 
on  a  stretcher  in  the  corridor  awaiting 
the  discharged  patient's  bed. 

Since  1951  city  council  and  the  residents 
of  Oshawa  and  vicinity  have  carried  the 
burden  of  roughly  $3.5  million  for  hospital 


constiiiction  in  that  area.  I  suggest  that  if 
a  greater  contribution  had  been  made  by 
the  government  in  the  way  of  increased 
grants  for  hospital  construction,  a  large  "poT- 
tion  of  that  tax  money  would  have  been 
available  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
sewers,  water  mains  and  schools.  I  am  sure 
this  situation  is  general  in  most  of  our  cities 
and  towns  in  Ontario. 

I  well  remember  the  bitter  and  some- 
times acrimonious  debates  which  took  place 
in  this  Legislature,  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hospital  plan.  When  we  in  this 
little  group  pressured  the  government  re- 
garding the  great  need  of  a  hospital  plan, 
many  times  the  reply  of  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr. 
Frost),  was  this:  his  government  had  no 
intention  of  introducing  such  a  plan,  accept- 
ing premiums  for  a  service  they  could  not 
give. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  is  exactly  what  this  government 
is  doing  today,  for  there  are  participants  in 
our  hospital  insurance  plan  who  must  wait 
two  and  three  months  for  elective  surgery 
before  they  can  gain  admittance  to  the 
hospital.  I  suggest  grants  for  hospital  bed 
construction  must  be  increased,  for  the 
people  of  this  province  are  paying  premiums 
for  a  service  they  cannot  obtain. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
uproar  that  was  going  on  to  the  right  of 
me  this  afternoon  about  the  Liberal  Party's 
agitation  for  a  hospital  programme,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  only  in  1957  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher), 
speaking  in  a  debate,  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  all  they  should  do  was  intro- 
duce a  catastrophic  plan.  I  well  remember 
the  reply  of  the  former  Prime  Minister,  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  when  he  said 
quite  emphatically  and  vigorously  a  catas- 
trophic plan  is  out,  that  is  the  record  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  looking  over  the  estimates,  no- 
where do  I  find  any  mention  of  physical 
fitness,  yet  it  was  this  department  to  which 
the  grant  had  been  made  several  years  ago 
for  the  study.  It  was  approximately  two 
years  ago  that  monies  were  appropriated  to 
set  up  the  study  of  the  problem.  The  com- 
mittee met,  spent  a  year  in  its  study  and  pre- 
pared a  brief.  The  brief  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  The  Department  of  Health  for  over 
one  year  now. 

For  one  year  the  report  has  not  been  made 
available  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  fitness  of 'our  people  has  been 
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delayed  for  one  year.  The  establishment  of 
the  programme  has  been  delayed  by  a  year. 
This  government  made  such  a  hullabaloo 
about  the  awareness  of  the  problem  and  its 
desire  to  do  something  yet  we  cannot  even 
get  the  report.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  inform 
the  House  when  we  can  expect  this  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  on  physical  fitness  is  coming  down  this 
session,  as  I  advised  the  hon.  member  before 
we  rose  for  the  Christmas  recess.  Physical 
fitness  will  be  under  The  Department  of 
Education  and  for  that  reason,  is  not  included 
in  my  estimates. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  then  why  it  was  transferred 
from  The  Department  of  Health  to  The 
Department  of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Nothing  was  trans- 
ferred, Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  retired  hon.  Prime  Minister,  because 
probably  of  my  personal  interest  in  physical 
fitness,  that  the  study  was  undertaken  under 
the  aegis  of  my  department.  But  no  decision 
had  even  been  made  about  whether,  first  of 
all,  the  plan  would  be  adopted  and  secondly 
under  what  department  it  would  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  the  monies  were  appro- 
priated to  this  department  and  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  department  and  the  hon. 
Minister  concerned  to  present  the  report  to 
the  House,  not  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Robarts). 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  did  not 
say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  will 
present  the  report.  I  intend  to  present  the 
report  when  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government 
that  I  do  so.  I  have  been  assured  that  that 
will  be  done  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  have 
any  assurance  from  the  hon.  Minister  that  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  House  before  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  rest  with  the  decision  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  make  some  representations  to  him 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  do  so. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  item  No.  4, 
having  to  do  with  medical  research:  In  1961 
we  spent  over  $18,000,  but  our  estimate  for 
this  year  is  $10,000.    Why  the  drop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
always  carry  this  $10,000  item  out  of  which 
we  work.  At  times  we  overspend  it  and 
therefore  have  to  find  more  money.  On  the 
occasion  the  hon.  member  mentioned— 
$18,500—1  think  that  additional  cost  was  run 
up  because  of  the  fluoridation  committee's 
investigations. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  I  ask  this  under 
research,  but  could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  this?  For  example,  in  the  Connaught 
laboratory,  is  the  government's  contribution 
to  the  post-graduate  fellowship  and  research 
higher  than  that  which  we  get  from  American 
institutions?  Could  the  hon.  Minister  give  me 
a  comparison? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advise  the  hon.  member  that  the  provincial 
government  does  not  pay  anything  directly 
towards  research  fellowships.  They  are  pro- 
vided and  can  be  set  up  through  our  govern- 
ment out  of  federal  health  grants.  They  are 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  but  we  do  not  allocate 
monies  particularly  for  research  fellowships 
to  the  Connaught  laboratories. 

Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Connaught  laboratory  is  not  the  province 
of  Ontario's  facility,  it  is  the  facility  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  university  provides 
a  great  many  of  the  substances  used  in  the 
work  of  The  Department  of  Health  and  they 
are  purchased  from  the  Connaught  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  I  am  interested 
from  the  point  of  view  of  research,  fellow- 
ships or  grants  on  research,  and  I  appreciate 
the  combination  between  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  government.  Does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister allocate  finances  for  medical  research  on 
its  broader  basis  to  universities,  designating 
it  for  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  provincial  government  does  not 
allocate  any  funds  for  medical  research  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  province.  We 
administer  the  federal  health  funds,  we  screen 
the  applications  submitted  for  research  pro- 
jects, and  pass  upon  them,  recommend  them 
or  disapprove  of  them  according  as  we  are 
advised  by  the  research  advisory  committee. 
The  applications  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
comparable    committee    at    Ottawa    and    the 
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grants  are  allowed  or  disallowed  according 
to  what  decision  is  reached  at  Ottawa.  But 
it  is  really  federal  grants  money  that  we  spend 
or  we  apply  to  projects  carried  out  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  item  No.  9,  which  is  the  grant, 
shows  workmen's  compensation  board  award 
costs  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  con- 
tracted by  an  employee  of  The  Department  of 
Health.  This  item,  as  reported  in  previous 
estimates,  is  worded  slightly  differently,  but 
I  presume  it  is  all  intended  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1961  there  was  some  $220,000. 
In  1961-1962  there  was  $175,000.  In  1961- 
1962  the  public  accounts  show  that  there  was 
an  expenditure  of  $145,585,  and  in  this  year's 
estimates  were  down  to  $10,000.  Have  we 
managed  to  do  away  with  tuberculosis  for 
these  people?    I  hope  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
I  could  answer  the  hon.  member  in  the 
affirmative,  but  we  have  not  been  so  successful 
in  that  regard.  However,  there  has  been  a 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission.  When  we  had 
the  big  estimate  in  1961-1962  our  estimate 
was  $175,000.  This  was  to  cover  all  possible 
cases  in  all  of  the  hospitals  of  the  province, 
and  this  accounted  for  the  much  larger 
estimate.  Now  since  hospitals— active,  chronic 
and  convalescent  hospitals— are  under  the 
complete  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  com- 
mission, this  is  included  as  an  approved  cost- 
sharing  factor  in  the  per  diem  costs.  The 
$10,000  we  ask  now  will  cover  only  our  own 
Ontario  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  then 
why  the  cost  of  the  hospital  services  has 
gone  up?  We  are  taking  an  entry  out  of  the 
general  departmental  estimates  and  putting 
them  into  the  hospital  services  estimate.  This 
produces  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
fantastic  rise  has  come  in  the  cost  of  the 
hospital  services  commission  and  the  great 
talk  we  have  heard  about  these  increasing 
costs.  If  you  are  taking  more  out  of  your 
general  estimates  and  putting  them  in  the 
hospital  services  estimates,  perhaps  the  picture 
is  not  as  alarming  as  it  might  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
come  to  that  with  the  commission's  estimates. 
It  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  gone  into 
the  increasing  cost,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
relatively  small  amount.  I  do  not  mean  that 
in  any  facetious  way  but  it  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  in  the  light  of  the  tremendously 
increased  costs  for  the  hospital  plan. 


Mr.  Singer:  There  is  only  one  item  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
while  it  is  a  relatively  small  amount  in  the 
total  amount  spent  by  the  hospital  services 
commission,  it  is  still  $150,000  or  $160,000. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  I  see  here  that  the 
Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  receives 
$12,000  and  the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment 
and  Research  Foundation  receives  $1,200,000. 
Now,  I  agree  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  this 
money  to  research  on  cancer,  but  why  is  it 
there  is  such  a  discrepancy  between  cancer 
and  mental  health  when  over  half  our 
hospital  space  is  taken  up  by  mental  illness? 
Why  does  he  not  have  the  large  grant  for 
mental  illness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  very  marked  discrepancy  and  it  is  not  that 
we  consider  the  one  any  more  important  or 
any  less  important  than  the  other.  As  you 
will  recall,  sir,  when  I  introduced  the  legis- 
lation to  set  up  this  mental  research  founda- 
tion the  matter  of  financing  was  deliberately 
set  up  in  this  way  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
involve  private  donors.  I  say  this  without 
any  apology. 

While  it  is  most  unusual,  I  think,  for  any 
government  department  to  say  that  it  solicits 
and  welcomes  and  actively  encourages  the 
involvement  of  society  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  this 
is  a  very  forward  looking  approach  to  a  very 
difficult  problem.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  contributing  to  the 
apparent  lack  of  progress  in  matters  pertaining 
to  mental  health  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  the  disregard  of  society. 

And  "disregard,"  again,  I  use,  sir,  in  the 
most  kindly  way  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
intentional,  I  think  it  is  bom  out  of  fear  and 
doubt  and  superstitions  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
It  is  really  based  on  the  lack  of  knowledge 
that  people  have  concerning  this  matter,  and 
we  believe  that  great  numbers  of  our  people 
are  anxious  to  help  in  promoting  better  care, 
better  treatment,  focusing  greater  attention 
on  the  plight  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
mentally  retarded.  We  believe  this  is  one 
way  we  can  do  this,  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  this  wiU  be  so. 

Three  members  have  been  named  to  the 
foundation  and  they  are  busy  setting  up  the 
organization.  The  $12,000  allocated  to  it  is 
only  to  provide  the  administrative  office  ex- 
penditures at  the  present  time.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  that  I  hope 
they  are  going  to  expend  on  research  because 
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we  expect  that  all  of  the  research  will  be 
channelled  through  the  foundation. 

But  I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  as  long 
as  I  am  Minister  of  Health  I  would  like  to 
give  you  my  assurance  that  the  matter  of 
money  will  not  stand  in  our  way  if  we  find 
we  cannot  encourage  private  donors.  If  we 
cannot  encourage  money  from  private  sources 
I  will  have  no  hesitation  in  going  to  the 
Treasury  and  seeking  that  money  which  I 
am  quite  certain  will  be  forthcoming. 

May  I  be  permitted,  sir,  to  go  back  and 
elaborate  on  a  question  asked  by  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson)?  I 
was  not  exactly  accurate  in  my  statement  that 
the  province  docs  not  directly  support  re- 
search. I  had  overlooked,  for  the  time,  the 
cancer  research.  Actually,  the  total  research 
supported  by  the  province  for  mental  health, 
maternal  and  child  health,  cancer,  cardiology, 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  amounts  to 
$2.1  million.  That  is  in  addition  to  research 
supported  in  Ontario  through  national  health 
grants  amounting  to  $1.7  million  making  a 
total  of  $3.8  million. 

Mr.  Bryden;  Mr.  Chairman,  some  time 
ago,  when  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  before  the  House,  mem- 
bers of  this  group  directed  inquiries  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
with  respect  to  government  plans  and  nego- 
tiations regarding  inspection  of  meat. 

We  were  told  at  the  time  both  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  who  was  acting  as  House  leader 
as  he  is  now,  that  this  was  a  matter  that  was 
under  consideration  by  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial people  through  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Healdi.  Now  that  we  have  come  to 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
I  wonder  if  he  could  give  us  some  outline  of 
just  what  negotiations  have  taken  place  with 
the  federal  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  meat  and  where  the  matter 
stands  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  Christmas,  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  wrote  me  from  Ottawa, 
outlining  the  problem  and  outlining  the  con- 
cern of  the  federal  government  in  it,  and 
asking  for  our  comments.  He  also  asked  if 
we  would  be  interested,  along  with  the  other 
provincial  Ministers  of  Health,  in  meet- 
ing witli  the  national  Minister,  to  discuss 
ever>'  aspect  of  tlie  problem.  I  answered 
the  letter,  pointing  out  that  we  had  this 
Disposal  of  Dead  Animals  Act,  which  was  our 
first  effort  to  try  to  control  meat  which  had 


illegally  come   upon   the   market  for  human 
consumption. 

I  also  outlined  to  him  the  things  that  we  did 
through  the  municipal  boards  of  health  and 
medical  officers  of  health  and  what  we  did 
in  unorganized  territories  ourselves  by  way  of 
inspecting  the  slaughterhouses,  that  is,  from 
the  sanitary  standpoint,  and  the  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  meat  after  it  became  meat 
for  human  consumption.  And  I  stated  to 
him  unequivocally  tliat  I  was  ready  to  meet 
him  at  any  time  at  our  mutual  convenience 
to  discuss  the  matter  more  fully. 

Unfortunately,  the  hon.  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  has  not  had  much  support 
from  our  colleagues  in  the  other  provinces. 
Therefore  no  such  meeting  has  ever  come 
about. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  pointed  out  in  this  House  a  few  days 
ago,  when  he  introduced  an  amendment  to  an 
Act,  and  made  some  statements  concerning 
further  inspection  of  meat,  we  are  encourag- 
ing all  municipal  boards  of  health  to  step  up 
their  activities  in  the  matter  of  sanitary 
inspection,  that  is  the  inspection  of  sanitary 
facilities  in  all  slaughterhouses  and  in  butcher 
shops,  and  in  all  stores  where  meat  is  handled 
and  sold,  placing  particular  emphasis  on  the 
storage  facilities,  the  cleanliness  in  which 
they  are  kept,  on  adequate  supplies  of  water 
and  proper  and  adequate  sewag^e  disposal 
systems.  He  noted  also  we  are  asking  that 
they  pay  greater  attention  than  ever  to  the 
health  of  food  handlers. 

This  we  believe  is  essentially  a  health 
function.  Inspection  of  meat  has  been  tradi- 
tionally in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  too,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain,  a  matter  for  The 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  I  am 
quite  content  that  inspection  of  meat  should 
stay  there,  because  they  have  veterinarians 
who  are  far  better  equipped  to  pass  on  the 
health  of  an  animal  which  is  to  be  slaughtered, 
pre-mortem  as  well  as  post-mortem. 

Our  duty  as  public  health  oflBcials  is  to  take 
over  from  there  and  to  see  that  this  meat  is 
slaughtered  under  proper  sanitary  conditions, 
that  tlie  meat  is  stored  properly  and  that  tliose 
handling  it  are  as  healthy  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be. 

To  that  end,  we  are  continuing  to  press 
forward  in  every  possible  way  ourselves  in 
tliose  areas  where  our  responsibility  lies  by 
encouragement  and  stimulation  wherever 
possible  of  public  health  autliorities  who  have 
the  right  to  administer  The  Public  Health  Act 
in  their  own  municipalities. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  judge 
from  what  the  hon.  Minister  stated  that  no 
conference  was  held  with  the  federal  Minister 
because  of  apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  other  provinces.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  whole  question  of  possible  co-operation 
between  this  government  and  the  federal 
government,  with  a  view  to  arranging  for 
federal  inspection  of  meat  in  this  province, 
has  now  gone  by  the  board?  That  it  is  not 
being  pursued  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  un- 
fortunately, because  of  course  meat  inspection 
even  at  the  federal  level  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  The  Department  of  Health. 

The  Department  of  Health  comes  into  it 
with  respect  to  the  food  and  drug  administra- 
tion, which  is  a  case  of  handling  the  meat 
after  it  becomes  food,  usually  in  retail  outlets. 
The  food  and  drug  administration,  I  am  told, 
can  go  into  the  slaughterhouses,  but  it  is 
after  the  meat  is  in  a  state  to  be  used  for 
human  consumption  that  they  take  over. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  only  of  this: 
that  as  far  as  The  Department  of  Health  is 
concerned,  we  will  co-operate  in  every  way 
possible  to  augment,  if  that  is  possible,  wise 
or  expedient,  or  necessary,  we  will  augment 
the  services  provided  by  the  food  and  drug 
administration  within  Ontario.  We  will  do 
everything  as  far  as  possible  from  a  health 
standpoint  to  see  that  the  meat  is  fit  for 
human  consumption. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  there  are  any  negotiations  or  discussions 
by  any  department  of  this  government  with 
the  federal  government  with  a  view  to  having 
all  meat  slaughtered  in  this  province  subject 
to  federal  inspection  and  thereby  subject  to 
carrying  the  Canada-approved  label? 

I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
may  be  in  some  diflBculty  here  because  it  is 
quite  right,  as  he  says,  that  the  federal 
inspection  is  by  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  merely  point  out  to  him  that 
when  we  were  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
provincial  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  back 
on  March  5  he  referred  us  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health.  I  would  like  to  find  out  from 
somebody  in  this  government,  and  presum- 
ably there  is  somebody  somewhere  in  the 
government  who  knows  what  both  the  right 
and  the  left  hands  are  doing,  if  there  are  any 
negotiations  taking  place,  if  there  are  any 
discussions  with  a  view  to  having  all  meat  in 
this  province  subjected  to  federal  inspection 
and  thereby  eligible  to  carry  the  Canada- 
approved  label? 


An  hon.  member:  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  I  cannot  answer  the  question  because 
I  do  not  know.  At  the  time  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  made 
that  statement  on  that  particular  evening 
I  was  not  present  in  the  House  because  of 
other  duties.  But  he  answered  the  question 
quite  correctly  as  far  as  he  knew,  because 
at  that  time  I  was  still  conversing  with  my 
counterpart  at  Ottawa.  It  was  just  about 
that  time  that  he  pointed  out  to  me  that 
nobody  else  seemed  to  be  evincing  any  inter- 
est and,  therefore,  he  could  see  little  point 
in  myself  only  going  down  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  We  had  covered  it  pretty  thoroughly 
by  telephone  and  by  correspondence. 

I  really  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  what  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  able  to  do  or  are  doing  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  would 
take  it— and  I  want  to  make  sure  I  am 
making  a  correct  assumption— that  as  far  as 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
is  concerned,  there  are  no  discussions  with 
the  federal  government  at  this  time?  Or 
any  prospects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  would  be  an  unfair  assumption. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state.  I  can  only 
state  that  there  are  no  further  discussions 
going  on  between  the  hon.  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  myself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is,  as  far  as  the  hon. 
Minister  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  left  the  doors 
wide  open— we  will  immediately  contact  one 
another  if  either  one  of  us  has  anything  that 
can  be  worthily  contributed  towards  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  can  understand  the 
hon.  Minister's  position  here.  I  would.,  sir, 
just  like  to  direct  attention  to  what  the 
acting  House  leader  said  on  March  5:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member" 
—this  is  from  page  820  of  Hansard— "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  I  am  advised  the  matter  is  now  under 
consideration  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial people  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health." 

This  statement  was  made  after  quite 
lengthy  questioning  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  regarding  inspec- 
tion.    Would  it  be  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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to  ask  the  acting  House  leader  if  he  would 
care  at  this  stage  to  amplify  the  statement 
lie  made  on  March  5? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  obviously  has 
answered.  I  said  that  I  was  advised  and 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  at 
that  time  carrying  out  discussions  with  the 
hon.  Minister  in  Ottawa,  because  these  mat- 
ters had  been  discussed  on  other  occasions 
when  the  Cabinet  had  met,  and  this  was  the 
reference  that  I  had. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  connection  might  I  preface  my  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister  by  quoting  the 
regulations  under  The  Public  Health  Act 
respecting  slaughterhouses  and  meat  process- 
ing plants?  These  regulations  set  a  standard 
imder  which  slaughterhouses  can  operate  in 
this  province,  they  are  quite  detailed.  I 
will  not  at  this  time  quote  any  of  them  to 
you,  but  they  set  a  standard  for  slaughter- 
houses that  I  believe  is  acceptable  to  the 
small  abattoirs  and  the  smaller  operators 
around  the  province. 

Now,  in  section  42  of  these  regulations  it 
states  the  administrative  officer  may  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  samples  of  meat,  manufac- 
tured meat  products  or  any  ingredient  used 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  to  determine 
whether  the  same  is  likely  to  cause  illness 
or  disease  or  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  permissive  legis- 
lation is  the  vehicle  whereby  this  government 
could  institute  proper  meat  inspection  in  this 
province,  without  calling  on  the  federal 
authorities  as  many  of  the  packing  house 
workers  are  doing,  to  institute  inspection 
which  is  available  only  to  packing  houses 
which  employ  12  or  more  people.  By  using 
this  pennissive  legislation  that  I  have  quoted, 
the  inspection  could  be  extended  to  the 
small  operators,  who  have  appealed  to  vari- 
ous hon.  members  here  and,  no  doubt,  else- 
where in  the  House,  to  give  them  some 
measure  of  protection  while  still  returning 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer  in  the  meat 
tliat  is  regularly  for  sale. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  perhaps  the 
prime  responsibility  here  is  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  be  calling  upon  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  his  co-operation  rather  than 
vice-versa. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seen 
fit  to  introduce  amendments  to  strengthen  The 
Disposal  of  Dead  Animals  Act,  which  certainly 
are  in  part— where  they  deal  with  the  in- 
creased fines,  in  punishment  for  infringement 


of  the  Act— very  good.  But  it  seems  to  me  I 
would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on 
the  possibility  of  putting  these  regulations  into 
force  as  they  are  stated  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advise  the  hon.  member  that  these  regula- 
tions are  in  force  and  they  are  being  carried 
out.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will 
appreciate  that  meat  inspection  of  this  sort 
would  be  of  little  use,  or  almost  as  little  use 
as  nothing  at  all,  unless  meat  is  inspected 
pre-mortem. 

Post-mortem  inspection  is  not  worth  the 
time  it  would  take  to  write  the  regulations 
on  paper.  You  have  to  know  that  the  animal 
that  is  being  slaughtered  for  human  con- 
sumption is  healthy  first.  This  takes 
veterinarian  inspection,  or  animal  medical 
inspection,  and  then  the  animal  should  be 
followed  tJirough  the  whole  slaughtering  pro- 
cess and  the  animal  should  be  examined 
before  it  is  eviscerated. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  hon.  member 
having  been  raised  on  a  farm  is  quite  well 
aware  of  this.  Many  vets  will  not  pass  on 
the  health  of  the  animal  or  the  fitness  of  the 
meat  for  human  consumption  if  it  has  been 
eviscerated  before  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  and  the  flux  separated  from 
that  carcass. 

The  liver,  lungs,  kidneys  and  many  of  the 
animal's  viscera  are  danger  points  where 
disease  is  likely  to  be  found  and  where 
evidence  of  disease  is  sought  by  the  veteri- 
narian inspection. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  only  kind  of 
effective  legislation,  the  only  effective  type 
of  inspection,  and  this  is  the  type  of  inspec- 
tion of  course  that  the  federal  government 
insists  upon— by  every  government  that  does 
meat  inspection.  I  have  not  any  argument 
with  the  hon.  member's  contention  that  this 
is  a  health  matter.  We  believe  it  is,  but 
traditionally,  and  I  say  this  not  only  for 
Canada,  but  for  many  other  countries,  it 
has  been  a  responsibility  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  suppose  those  associated  with  agricul- 
ture usually  have  tlie  vets  in  their  employ 
and  they  know  more  about  animals  than 
doctors  do.  If  we  did  this  we  would  have 
to  employ  a  staff  of  vets,  but  that  of  course 
is  not  insurmountable.  We  still  believe  that 
our  great  responsibility  does  lie  in  this  sort 
of  thing  which  the  hon.  member  speaks  about. 
The  reason  we  do  this  is  to  see  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  food  poisoning,  for  in- 
stance—to see  that  the  meat  is  fresh  and  fit 
for  use  and  not  tainted. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
tainted  meat,  and  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  just  quite  sure  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  about  tainted  meat.  To  me, 
as  a  physician,  tainted  meat  means  that  it 
is  meat  that  has  begun  to  go  bad.  Even 
Canada-approved  meat  bearing  the  stamp 
and  being  healthy  in  every  other  way  can 
very  well  become  tainted  if  it  is  not  prop- 
erly stored  and  properly  handled. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  medical 
people  are  concerned  about.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  facilities  and  the  physical 
plant  of  the  slaughterhouse,  particularly 
with  the  sanitation.  We  are  concerned 
about  an  adequate  and  good  water  supply; 
we  are  concerned  with  proper  sewage  dis- 
posal; we  are  concerned  to  see  that  the 
floors  and  walls  are  of  such  structure  that 
they  can  be  adequately  and  properly  washed 
and  that  there  is  a  proper  flow-oflE  of  what 
results  from  the  washing. 

In  the  federally  inspected  plants  this  is 
done  in  large  measure  by  the  inspectors, 
but  it  can  also  be  done  by  the  health 
people.  And  this  is  the  safeguard  that  we 
retain  within  the  authority  of  The  Public 
Health  Act— that  the  health  authorities  can 
go  in  even  over  the  inspectors  who  have 
already  gone  through  it,  and  look  through 
the  plant  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
We  believe  that  the  greatest  contribution 
we  can  make  to  this  is  to  see  that  the  meat 
has  been  stored  and  looked  after  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  your  guidance  before  I  start?  Under 
which  estimate  does  one  appropriately  bring 
up  air  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  Environmental  sani- 
tation! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Experimental  sanitation? 
What  is  the  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Environmental— par- 
don me,  industrial  hygiene. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Industrial  hygiene, 
thanks.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have- 
Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  but  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject that  was  at  hand  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  keep  things  tidy. 


Mr.  Gordon:  I  am  concerned  with  small 
packing  plants,  and  when  I  say  "small  pack- 
ing plants"  I  mean  packing  plants  that 
employ  some  40  employees,  and  that  means 
the   livelihood   of  practically   40   families. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  local  plant  of  which 
I  know  something,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
just  what  it  means  to  have  federal  inspec- 
tion. Presently  this  plant  has  all  wood  par- 
titions in  the  plant.  They  are  good,  they 
are  clean  and  they  are  well  taken  care  of, 
but  they  must  be  lathed  and  plastered— they 
will  not  allow  wood  partitions. 

A  new  room  has  to  be  built  called  the 
"welfare  room"  —  some  would  call  it  the 
dressing  room— they  presently  have  one  but 
it  is  not  large  enough.  They  have  a  lard 
tank  now  in  the  plant,  but  this  has  to  be 
moved  outside  in  a  separate  room  altogether. 
This  would  entail  building  a  room  40  feet 
in  height  because  the  present  building  is  too 
near  the  killing  floor. 

After  making  all  these  alterations  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct, none  at  all.  In  one  room  there  is  a 
ceiling  of  aluminum  but  it  has  to  be  lathed 
and  plastered.  This  would  mean  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  But  before  any  alterations  are 
made  they  are  informed  that  they  must  have 
an  architect  and  he  must  be  a  packing  house 
architect  who  would  draw  up  bhieprints 
for  the  whole  buildings.  These  would  cost 
from  $500  to  $600. 

Federal  inspection  of  large  plants  —  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  "large  plants"— allows 
them  to  export  their  product,  gives  them 
larger  markets  where  they  can  get  better 
prices  and  they  sell  tremendous  amounts  to 
the  USA  and  so  on.  These  small  packing 
plants  have  not  got  those  markets,  they  do 
not  want  those  markets,  they  deal  within 
the  province  of  Ontario,  so  it  is  not  of  inter- 
est to  them  to  have  federal  inspection.  Small 
packers  are  not  interested  in  this  market, 
as  I  have  said.  In  fact  they  will  always  be 
small  packers  giving  a  good  service  to  the 
farmers  and  the  business  in  their  locality. 

The  Brantford  plant  is  owned  now  by  the 
employees.  It  is  a  new  company  just  com- 
mencing and  they  have  not  the  capital  to 
do  this  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  do  not  keep  a 
veterinarian— a  trained  layman  at  all  killing 
floors  would  be  in  order.  If  in  doubt  they 
could  call  the  veterinarian.  Laymen  do  some 
inspections  even  in  federally  inspected  plants 
under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinarian.  It 
is  not  federal  inspection  these  small  plants 
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need,  or  want,  or  require;  it  is  some  method 
of  provincial  inspection. 

I  think  that  in  conversation  with  the  hon. 
Minister  some  few  weeks  or  months  ago,  he 
has  repeated  what  he  told  me  at  that  time, 
that  there  has  been  some  conversation  be- 
tween tlie  provincal  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  inspections.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  inspection  can  be 
given  to  these  small  plants— when  I  say  "small 
plants"  I  mean  plants  of  some  40  or  50 
employees— so  that  the  people  in  the  locality 
will  be  assured  that  they  are  having  proper 
inspection. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Those  are  federal  regulations? 
Were  they? 

Mr.  Cordon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  were  not  laid 
down   by   our  public   health   people. 

Mr.  Cordon:  Oh,  no.   Federall 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  inform  the  members 
that  this  comes  under  vote  607. 

Mr.  Singer:  Having  gotten  this  far,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  like  to  deal  with  it  to  the 
end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  if  we  follow  in 
logical  fashion,  sir,  we  will  keep  things  proper 
and  straight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  logic  mean  the  hon. 
Minister  will  finish  it  now  or  wait— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  will  wait  for  the 
right  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  logic  mean  he  wants 
half  of  it  now  and  half  of  it  in  half  an  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  remember  the 
first  half. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  ( Windsor-Sandwich ) :  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister:  what  is  the  department  doing  about 
the  research  on  heart  conditions?  I  do  not 
see  anything  here  whether  you  are  paying  any 
grant  to  the  heart  foundation,  or  is  there  any 
research  being  done?  I  have  looked  on  your 
report  also  and  I  cannot  see  anything  there. 
So  I  would  hke  to  know  what  the  department 
is  doing  along  those  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chainnan,  tliis  is 
one  area  where  the  province  directly  assists 
medical  research  by  providing  $100,000,  and 
I  think  if  the  hon.  member  will  look  in  the 


supplementary  estimates  he  will  find  $100,000 
for  the  heart  foundation.  The  net  total 
expenditure  is  for  research.  They  do  not  use 
the  money  for  anytliing  but  research,  so  that 
$100,000  goes  completely  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Belanger:  So  it  is  in  the  supplementary. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  any  idea  as 
to  what  type  of  work  they  are  doing?  I  would 
just  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  really  could  not. 
It  is  highly  scientific,  this  work,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  hardly  be,  I  think,  the  best 
one  to  explain  it.  It  is  just  every  aspect  of 
research  into  heart  disease.  It  is  a  very 
general  term  but  really  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  the  hon.  member  because  I 
just  do  not  know  the  projects.  They  do  not 
have  to  submit  the  projects  to  us,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  tell  him  except  that  it  is 
just  every  aspect  of  heart  disease. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  Acts  that  come  under  this  depart- 
ment and  its  administration,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  points  in  reference  to  them  that  I 
want  to  raise.  I  think  these  Acts  raise  a 
general  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
as  members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  con- 
stantly aware  of.  It  is  logical  that  this  Legis- 
lature should  on  occasion  delegate  power  to 
certain  bodies  and  that  they  should  exercise 
that  power.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  continuing  responsibility  to  see  what  is 
happening  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Now,  these  two  or  three  points  I  want  to 
raise  come  in  that  general  category. 

The  first  one  is  witli  regard  to  the  recent 
news  to  the  effect  tliat  the  medical  profession 
is  now  developing  a  practice,  in  violation  of 
the  ndes  and  regulations  and  instructions  of 
the  ethics  committee  of  tlie  OMA  of  selhng 
their  bills  at  a  discount  and  having  them 
collected  by  an  agency. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  find  it 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  doctors 
should  be  in  any  different  category  than  any- 
body else,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  business 
of  having  bill  collectors  handle  their  bad 
debts.  I  had  assumed  tliat  the  reason  why 
the  medical  association  had  come  to  tiie  con- 
clusion that  they  were  different  was  because 
of  this  ratlier  sacred  bit  of  mytliology  with 
regard  to  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

I  was  very  interested  to  see  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  in  his  inimitable  cocky  way  taken 
on  the  whole  profession  and  started  to  educate 
them  a  little  on  this  mythology.  I  suspect  this 
is  another  aspect  of  it.  But  the  significant 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rank  and  file  of 
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the  medical  profession  are  tliemselves  destroy- 
ing the  mythology.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
medical  profession  are  in  eflPect  saying  to  the 
ethics  committee  of  their  own  association, 
"Go  chase  yourself.  Notwithstanding  your 
instructions,  we  are  not  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  you,  at  least  until  some  dis- 
ciplinary action  is  taken." 

I  was  very  interested  in  Gordon  Donald- 
son's treatment  of  this  in  the  Telegram  of 
May  12.  I  make  specific  reference  to  that 
article  because  I  think  he  has  all  the  basic 
facts  there,  plus  a  couple  of  significant  points 
that  I  think  we  should  take  cognizance  of. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
hundred  doctors  now  presumably  in  this 
category.  But  he  goes  one  step  further  and 
says,  that  the  man  in  charge  of  this  debt 
collecting  association  claims  that  the  edict  of 
the  OMA  ethics  committee  does  not  bother 
the  doctors  at  all  because  they  began  a  sales 
drive  last  fall  and  about  15  to  20  new  doctors 
are  joining  each  month. 

So  in  effect  what  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  revolt  emerging  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  with  regard  to  the  ethics  committee's 
edicts. 

I  am  not  too  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
what,  if  anything,  the  hon.  Minister  does  in 
regard  to  an  organization  to  which  is  granted 
the  power  of  discipline  within  their  ranks— a 
professional  organization.  However,  there  are 
one  or  two  other  aspects  of  this  that  I  think 
raise  sharply  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister 
in  his  capacity,  or  we  as  legislators,  should 
take  note. 

For  example,  the  thing  that  I  find  most  dis- 
turbing is  the  element  of  outright  deceit 
involved  in  this  new  procedure.  Gordon 
Donaldson  points  out  that  the  letter  that  goes 
out  has  all  the  appearance  of  maintaining  the 
mythology:  "Dear  Patient— Cordially,  your 
doctor,"  et  cetera,  and  therefore  that  the 
agency  in  fact  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
doctor. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  doctor  has  sold  the  bill  at 
a  14  per  cent  discount,  so  that  from  that  point 
on  it  is  out  of  his  hands.  He  has  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  soulless  and  heartless  agency 
that  is  going  to  become  more  soulless  and 
more  heartless  because  it  has  already  paid 
over  to  the  doctor  86  per  cent  of  the  bill, 
therefore  they  are  going  to  drive  relentlessly 
to  get  that  86  per  cent,  otherwise  they  are 
going  to  face  a  pretty  serious  loss. 

Now,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  raising  something  more  than  the  sacred 
element  of  ethics.  This  is  getting  into  another 
category-deceiving  the  patient  and  creating 


circumstances  in  which  this  agency  now  is 
really  going  to  go  out  and  relentlessly  drive 
to  get  the  money,  because  otherwise  they  are 
seriously  out  of  pocket. 

For  example,  I  was  rather  interested  in  the 
comment  of  this  Mr.  Nablo,  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  agency,  to  the  effect  that  no  doctor 
actually  increases  the  amount  of  his  bill  to 
cover  the  PSI's  14  per  cent  discount.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  true  now,  but  if 
this  becomes  a  standard  practice  and  the 
doctor  has  a  patient  that  he  thinks,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  a  bad  risk,  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  going  to  put  14  per  cent  more  on  the 
bill  in  the  knowledge  that  he  gets  what  he  is 
entitled  to  and  leaves  the  agency  to  carry  on 
from  that  point  forward. 

When  you  combine  that  with  another  factor 
referred  to  by  Gordon  Donaldson,  namely, 
that  this  procedure  is  with  reference  not  only 
to  bad  debts,  what  he  describes  as  "practically 
uncoUectable  debts,"  but  new  bills  that  are 
being  issued  for  the  first  time,  and  where 
presumably  there  is  no  experience  of  bad 
debt— I  am  a  little  puzzled,  quite  frankly,  why 
a  doctor  would  start  the  process  at  that  early 
stage,  but  Gordon  Donaldson  apparently 
looked  into  it. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  next  point  I  would 
just  like  to  drop  this  little  hot  potato  on  the 
hon.  Minister's  desk  there  and  see  if  he  would 
care  to  comment  on  it,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  what  obligation  he  has,  or  we  have, 
as  legislators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  legis- 
lators we  really  have  no  obligation  to  the 
public  or  to  the  profession  in  this  regard  at 
all.  The  legislation  has  nothing  to  do  or 
nothing  to  say  about  fees,  methods  of 
collection,  business  practices.  Legislation  is 
really  set  up  and  designed  to  assure  the  pubhc 
that  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  doctors 
of  medicine  are  adequately  trained  and  are 
trained  at  least  up  to  a  minimal  standard  laid 
down,  which  gives  them  the  right  and  the 
autliority  and  the  ability  to  practise  medicine. 

Now,  really,  that  is  about  the  end  of  the 
responsibility.  We  framed  the  medical  Act 
and  turned  its  administration  over  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  We  do 
not  give  tlie  OMA  any  legislation,  any  legisla- 
tive power,  unless  it  is  set  up  by  private  bills. 
It  is  an  association  and  is  the  socio-economic 
arm  of  our  profession.  It  has  no  disciplinary 
powers.  It  certainly  establishes  and  tries  its 
best  to  maintain  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  name 
of  organized  medicine,  and  it  is  trying  to 
maintain    this   because    the   majority   of   the 
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members  of  the  association  have  decided  that 
this  is  the  type  of  conduct  we  want  to 
follow. 

I  would  say,  personally,  as  a  physician,  I 
deplore  this  practice— with  apology  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter), 
something  else  I  deplore— I  think  this  is  a 
dreadful  way  to  practise  medicine.  But  this 
is  only  my  personal  opinion  I  have  never 
had  trouble  collecting  bills,  and  maybe  it 
is  because  I  am  an  Aberdonian  that  they 
automatically  pay  me  and  do  not  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  my  wrath.  But  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  introduce  into 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

Maybe  I  am  a  little  old-fashioned  in  this 
regard.  But  I  do  believe,  and  I  say  this  very, 
very  confidently,  that  I  think  the  profession 
will  deal  with  this  effectively  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  apparently  a  large  number  have,  to 
quote  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  decided 
"to  pot  with  the  ethics  committee."  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  will  hold. 

I  think  particularly  with  new  bills  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing.  With  bills  that  are  uncol- 
lectable  and  yet  which  the  doctor,  having 
some  knowledge,  knows  they  could  be  col- 
lectable, I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  using  a  collecting  agency.  I 
believe  that  we  all  have  done  it  from  time 
to  time— every  profession  does— but  I  must 
say  that  it  is  an  ultra-modern  way,  I  think, 
of  turning  over  the  business  end  of  your 
office  by  just  turning  bills  over  to  a  collection 
agency  immediately  they  are  incurred. 

I  do  understand  that  not  only  the  OMA 
is  looking  very  carefully  into  this  matter,  but 
the  college,  too,  is  looking  into  it  to  make 
sure  there  is  not  any  breach  of  ethics  inherent 
in  it  or  involved  in  it,  that  there  is  no  conduct 
that  is  unprofessional  or  out  of  keeping  with 
the  dignity,  or  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  dignity,  of  our  profession. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  there 
is  concern,  and  there  might  well  be  concern 
in  the  minds  of  the  public,  that  the  14  per 
cent  may  sooner  or  later  be  added  on.  Of 
course,  doctors  have  to  live,  too,  and  they 
have  very  high  expenses  as  does  everybody 
else.  But  they  can  set  their  fees,  and  I  think 
they  have  to  take  the  same  risks  as  every- 
body else.  But  somehow  or  other  I,  with 
many  others,  look  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  something  that  you  just  do  not  bring 
down  into  the  common,  ordinary  market 
place.  But  I  say  again  this  is  a  loersonal 
opinion  and  is  possibly  proof  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  bit  old-fashioned  in  this  regard  as 
in  some  others. 


Mr.  Trotter:  A  comprehensive  health 
scheme  would  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  interesting.  We 
have  found  a  new  recruit.  A  year  ago  they 
wanted  to  hand  it  over  to  the  medical  asso- 
ciations and  the  insurance  companies,  now 
they  want  a  comprehensive  health  scheme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  make  this  final  com- 
ment. I  agree  generally  with  what  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said.  I  would  also  underline, 
and  this  is  what  I  implied  earlier,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  mythology  that 
should  go— if  the  doctor  has  a  bad  debt  with 
a  person  that  he  thinks  is  collectable,  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not  have  it  collected  by 
an  agency.  My  reservations  are  with  regard  to 
the  more  general  practice  that  is  developing. 

But  I  would  make  this  one  final  comment 
before  leaving  it:  if  the  OMA  and  any  other 
professional  agency  finds  that  this  kind  of 
practice  does  continue  to  develop,  as  the 
head  of  the  agency  claims  it  is,  with  15  or 
20  more  doctors  coming  in  every  month, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  obli- 
gation on  somebody— and  I  suspect  it  will 
be  with  the  OMA— to  see  that  this  element 
of  deceit  should  come  to  an  end.  Namely, 
the  idea  in  the  accompanying  letter  for  the 
collection  of  the  bill  tliat  this  is  the  doctor 
who  is  in  effect  doing  it,  when  in  eflFect  the 
doctor  has  already  collected  the  bill  and 
this  is  the  bill  collector  proceeding  on  his 
merry   way. 

I  have  had  a  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
raised  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  hon.  Minister  since  he  is  a  also 
a  member  of  that  profession.  The  query 
was:  What  justification  is  there  in  doctors 
who  happen  to  be  members  of  university 
staffs  in  effect  having  two  votes  when  it 
comes  to  voting  for  the  council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario? 

They  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Act  they  have  a  vote  as  a  member 
of  the  university  staff  and  they  also  have 
a  vote  as  a  member  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole.  And  this  happens  to  come  from  a 
person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity staff.  The  query  was:  How  does  one 
justify  in  effect  a  double  vote  for  certain 
members  of  the  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I 
understood  that  we  each  had  only  one  vote 
—that  you  voted  for  your  regional  represen- 
tative. But  of  course  the  universities  as  a 
whole  have  a  representative  on  the  college. 
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I  must  admit  I  never  looked  into  this  very 
deeply,  but  I  understood  that  they  were 
chosen  on  a  sort  of  rotational  basis,  that 
it  was  not  really  a  matter  of  their  being 
elected  by  their  colleagues. 

However,  I  will  look  into  this— it  is  an 
interesting  thing  and  I  will  look  into  it  and 
give  the  hon.  member  an  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  looks  like  an  inter- 
esting transferring  to  Canadian  soil  of  the 
vote  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  way  they  operate  over  there 
—graduates  have  a  double  vote.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Labour  government  elimi- 
nated that  feudal  hangover.  Perhaps  we  can 
get  the  hon.  Minister  to  do  the  same  thing 
here. 

Now  I  want  to  raise  something  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  discussed 
with  the  hon.  Minister  privately.  He  has 
looked  into  it  and,  apparently,  he  has  decided 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  I  per- 
sonally tliink  this  is  a  pretty  shocking  kind 
of  proposition,  and  it  is  very  definitely  in 
the  category  of  powers  that  we  have  dele- 
gated by  us  in  this  instance,  under  The 
Pharmacy  Act. 

I  am  not  going  to  identify  tlie  place  nor 
the  name  of  the  person  because  that  is 
not  necessary  for  the  point  that  I  want  to 
raise.  I  will  identify  the  place  only  to  this 
extent,  that  it  happens  to  be  an  outlying 
area,  and  the  person  involved  in  this  out- 
lying area  has  a  drug  store  that  had  a 
licensed  pharmacist  operating  this  drug 
store. 

The  circumstances  that  developed  were 
briefly  that  the  family  of  the  licensed  phar- 
macist, for  their  own  reasons,  decided  they 
wanted  to  move  out  of  this  outlying  area 
into  a  more  developed  area  because  their 
family  was  growing  up.  They  then  discov- 
ered that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
another  licensed  pharmacist  to  come  in  and 
take  over  the  drug  store  which  was  an  abso- 
lute "must"  in  this  community.  And  inci- 
dentally I  think  it  had  a  very  good 
reputation  among  the  doctors  in  the  com- 
munity. 

They  did  two  things:  first,  they  brought 
over  a  licensed  pharmacist  from  the  United 
Kingdom  who  had  11  years  of  experience 
and  now  has  one  year  of  experience  in  Can- 
ada. However,  this  was  not  adequate  to 
efiFect  any  sale  because  apparently  our  rules 
and  regulations  require  that  even  though 
a  person  is  licensed  in  another  reputable 
nation  like  Britain  with  high  standards,  and 
has   11  years  of  experience,  that  they  have 


to  go  back  to  college  for  another  year  here 
in  Canada  in  order  to  get  the  equivalent 
license  in  Ontario. 

Having  been  foiled  there,  they  made  a 
second  attempt.  They  went  to  a  neighbour- 
ing Canadian  province  and  they  actually 
sold  their  drug  store  to  this  pharmacist 
licensed  in  that  neighbouring  province.  This 
pharmacist  came  in,  took  over  the  store, 
the  original  family  with  the  licensed  phar- 
macist in  the  family  moved  out,  went  to 
another  community,  got  established,  got  their 
children  in  school  and  everything  last  fall, 
when  the  roof  caved  in.  The  inspector  on 
behalf  of  The  Pharmacy  Act  or  the  college 
of  pharmacy  arrived  on  the  scene  and  because 
the  person  from  another  province  had  not 
secured  a  licence,  and  apparently  there  is 
diflficulty  in  him  getting  a  licence  in  Ontario, 
and  even  though  they  had  this  person  with 
11  years'  experience  as  a  licensed  pharmacist 
in  the  UK— you  had  two  licensed  pharmacists 
in  the  drug  store— and  yet  the  family  that  had 
moved  out  was  forced  to  up-root  themselves 
from  their  new  home  and  come  back  into  this 
community  again  otherwise  the  drug  store  was 
going  to  have  to  be  closed  up. 

Indeed  I  want  to  read  to  you  what 
happened  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accur- 
ate description  of  precisely  what  happened— 
not  in  any  sense  an  exaggerated  one: 

On  December  9,  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
Mr.  Greenfield  [who  happens  to  be  the 
inspector]  came  into  the  store  while  my 
wife  was  upstairs  being  attended  to  by 
Dr.  Hay,  the  third  doctor's  call  in  18  hours. 
Hardly  being  able  to  stand  on  her  legs, 
my  wife  came  down  to  see  the  inspector 
who  displayed  bad  manners,  bad  temper 
and  bad  professional  ethics  in  front  of  the 
staff  and  customers  present  in  the  store. 

Upon  my  request  that  my  wife  was  ill, 
Mr.  Greenfield  just  waved  his  arm  and  said 
curtly,  "Take  her  upstairs."  Mr.  Greenfield 
then  left  the  store  stating  that  he  would  be 
back  in  15  minutes. 

Upon  hearing  this  my  wife  came  out  of 
her  bed  again  to  meet  Mr.  Greenfield,  to- 
gether with  the  police  officer  and  a  search 
warrant  which  he  made  sure  that  the 
customers  and  staff  would  know  about. 

Helping  himself  to  some  records  with  a 
display  of  very  bad  temper,  he  took  off 
with  some  papers.  I  had  already  been  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  calling  the  pro- 
vincial police  against  Mr.  Greenfield  for 
his  insulting  behaviour  in  the  store.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  necessary  as  he  returned 
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with  the  police  officer  himself  and  a  search 
warrant. 

Further  my  wife  had  never  been  treated 
like  this  even  by  unprofessional  people, 
also  being  ill  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  deserved 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  aspects  of  this 
that  I  want  to  present  to  the  hon.  Minister  for 
his  comments,  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  these 
people  are  exercising  powers  that  we  have 
delegated  to  them  from  this  Legislature: 

First,  with  regard  to  what  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  conduct  of  the  inspector  under  circum- 
stances that  I  have  just  read  to  you;  and 
second,  with  regard  to  the  rather  nonsensical 
proposition  of  a  family  who,  with  a  licensed 
pharmacist  in  this  family,  provided  a  very 
good  service  to  the  community,  but  who  want 
to  leave  for  reasons  of  their  growing  family 
and  go  to  another  community  and  yet,  having 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  getting  two  other 
licensed  pharmacists— one  from  the  UK  with 
11  years'  experience  and  one  from  a  neigh- 
bouring province. 

And  yet  this  inspector  in  his  czar-like 
fashion,  refuses  in  eflFect  to  permit  them  to 
sell,  forces  them  to  uproot  themselves  from 
their  new  home  and  come  back  into  the  com- 
munity. As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  still  wait- 
ing, operating  this  store  with  two  of  the 
licensed  pharmacists  around  because  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  technicalities. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  hon.  Minister 
stating  publicly  how  he  defends  this  kind  of 
thing,  rather  than  dismissing  it  as  he  did  in 
the  last  letter  I  had  from  him,  by  saying  they 
were  operating  under  the  powers  of  the  Act 
and  "there  is  nothing  more  I  can  do." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
advice  I  gave  the  hon.  member  is  quite 
correct.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  operat- 
ing under  the  Act  delegated  to  them.  I  think 
in  fairness  the  hon.  member  should  also  point 
out  to  this  House  what  I  told  him  that  the 
lady  who  was  brought  over  from  England  was 
not  a  qualified  pharmacist  according  to  the 
Ontario  standards.  She  was  advised  of  this 
before  she  left  England.  The  person  who  was 
trying  to  sell  the  business  in  Ontario  was  also 
advised  of  this  before  the  prospective  phar- 
macist left  England. 

When  they  went  to  Winnipeg  and  enhsted 
the  second  pharmacist,  he  also  was  not 
qualified  according  to  Ontario  standards.  He 
was  advised  of  this  and  he  knew  for  a  fact 
that  he  would  not  get  a  licence  in  Ontario, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  be 


able  to  qualify  for  a  licence  in  Ontario— as  I 
recall  the  case. 

The  person  trying  to  sell  the  business  in 
Ontario  was  also  aware  of  this  fact,  so  that 
really  I  cannot  defend  the  business  being  sold 
to  one  whom  they  knew  would  never  get  a 
licence  to  operate  as  a  pharmacist  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  cannot  and  I  will  not  defend  the  reported 
behaviour  of  the  inspector.  I  was  most  dis- 
tressed to  read  of  that  in  my  hon.  friend's 
letter  and  I  immediately  drew  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  college,  who  investigated  it 
thoroughly  and  advised  me  that  the  story 
was  very  greatly  exaggerated.  I  am  still 
disposed  to  believe  the  story  as  outlined  to 
the  hon.  member  and  we  will  not  condone 
or  make  apology  for  such  behaviour. 

If  the  inspector  acted  in  that  manner  then 
he  should  be  disciplined  very,  very  severely. 
While  I  have  not  the  authority  to  discipline 
him,  I  have  asked  the  college  to  do  that  if 
in  dieir  wisdom  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

However,  we  must  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  these  professions  we  have  set  up 
certain  standards  and  every  jurisdiction  has 
set  up  certain  standards.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  reciprocity  for  pharmacy  between 
Ontario  and  other  jurisdictions.  If  there  is 
not,  I  am  quite  certain  that  our  graduates  in 
pharmacy  will  have  to  abide  by  the  standards 
for  educational  requirements,  training,  and 
licensing  procedures  if  they  go  to  other  juris- 
dictions, just  as  we  ask  those  coming  into 
our  province  to  do. 

In  my  own  profession,  if  I  go  to  another 
jurisdiction  and  if  my  educational  standards 
are  not  equivalent  or  comparable  with  theirs, 
then  I  too  will  have  to  take  furtlier  work, 
just  as  those  coming  in  to  practise  medicine 
in  Ontario  are  expected  to  have  training  up 
to  a  certain  standard.  And  we  feel  that  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  and  for  the  protection 
of  our  people  to  insist  upon  this. 

I  would  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I 
would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  some 
of  the  details,  as  it  is  several  weeks  since 
we  had  this  file  out  last.  But,  by  and  large, 
I  believe  the  prospective  \'endor  of  the 
business  understood  that  neither  of  these 
persons  was  qualified  according  to  Ontario 
standards,  and  at  least  in  one  case  could  not 
quahfy  practically  under  any  circumstances. 
I  would  add  that  we  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  condone  behaviour  such  as  is 
reported   of  the  inspector. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  die  hon.  Min- 
ister, are  our  standards  that  much  higher 
than  in  other  jurisdictions? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  say  that  they 
are  diflFerent,  apparently,  and  in  some  pro- 
fessions our  standards  are  a  good  deal  higher. 
I  can  think  of  a  doctor,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Oshawa  for  instance  is  not  here,  but  I  can 
think  of  a  doctor,  a  graduate  of  an  Austrian 
university  and  he  has  been  completely  un- 
able to  qualify  according  to  Ontario  standards. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  keep  it  right  on 
this  thought.  Are  our  standards  of  pharmacy 
that  much  higher? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  cannot  tell  you 
because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
standards  of  pharmacy  in  other  jurisdictions. 
Apparently,  as  far  as  Britain  and  Manitoba 
are  concerned  they  must  be  higher  than  those 
obtaining  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  make  this  one  final 
point? 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  particular 
set  of  circumstances  here.  I  think  this  kind 
of  situation  would  not  happen  down  in  the 
more  populated  areas  of  tlie  southern  part  of 
the  province,  where  there  is  greater  com- 
petition and  interest  in  getting  this  kind  of 
a  store.  This  happens  to  be  an  outlying  com- 
munity, where  you  may  ha\'e  to  wait  for  five 
years  for  somebody  who  is  interested  in  going 
into  this  outlying  community. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  given  consideration 
to— what  I  might  call— "letters  of  permission," 
as  the  equivalent,  for  the  time  being,  of  a 
pharmacy  licence,  to  meet  circumstances  in 
communities  like  this? 

In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  draw  an 
analogy  here:  In  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, when  we  could  not  get  people  to  go 
out  into  the  hinterland  of  the  province,  people 
who  had  equivalent  or  nearly  equivalent 
quahfications  were  given  letters  of  permission 
so  that  they  could  carry  on. 

It  seems  to  me  when  a  person  has  gone  to 
^      such  great  lengths  to  get  alternative  people 
V     to  come  in  and  take  over  his  business  that  in 
these  rare  instances  there  is  some  justification 
for  giving,  what  I  would  call,  the  equivalent 
of   a   "letter   of   permission"   to   carry   on   a 
pharmacy  if  the  new  operator  is  a  person 
who  has  been  doing  it  for  years  in  any  case. 
The    hon.    Minister    may    say    she    is    not 
qualified  but  she  had  11  years'  experience  in 
running  pharmacies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  experience  the  one  from  Winnipeg  had 
I  do  not  know  but  he  certainly  was  not  in- 
experienced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
college  of  pharmacy  were  to  propose  such 


a  move  to  us  we  would  certainly  entertain 
it  and  give  it  very  sympathetic  consideration, 
because  we  are  guided  in  our  changes  of 
legislation  and  regulations  by  what  they 
propose.  But  I  would  say,  and  again  I  am 
speaking  from  rather  dim  memory,  that  I 
believe  the  college  did  try  and  did  offer  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  try  to  help 
the  sale  of  this  business,  a  service  which,  I 
understand,  they  do  quite  often  render  to 
people. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    There   were   no    takers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Again  I  must  point 
out  clearly  that  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
of  my  ground  when  I  say  that,  but  I  will 
refresh    my    memory    about    this    detail. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Item  No.  11,  the  federal 
health  grant,  it  is  $5()0,00(».  This  item  was 
set  out  in  the  1961  estimates,  but  I  cannot 
find  in  the  public  accounts  where  it  shows 
how  it  was  spent.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  me  how  that  money  was  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  a  ver>'  inter- 
esting question,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  comes 
up  every  year.  That  money  is  really  never 
spent.  It  will  not  show  in  the  public  accounts. 
When  a  certain  project  has  been  approved 
by  lis  and  by  Ottawa  for  federal  health  grant, 
and  the  project  is  finished  or  payments  have 
to  be  made  on  it,  we  take  the  payment  from 
this  $500,000  fund  and  then  we  submit  the 
bills  to  the  federal  government.  They,  in 
turn,  pay  the  bill  and  bring  our  fund  back 
up  to  $500,000.  It  is  a  sort  of  operating 
fluid. 

The  rules  of  national  health  grants  dictate 
that  Ottawa  must  pay  grant  funds  through 
the  province  to  grant  recipients.  When  an 
outside  agency  receives  a  grant  approval  it 
must  first  spend  and  then  recover  from  the 
province.  The  province  then,  in  turn,  recov- 
ers from  Ottawa.  Funds  in  this  item  enable 
us  to  make  month-to-month  payment  of 
claims  on  projects  which  are  then  moqth 
by  month  recovered  from  Ottawa.  The  item 
shows  $500,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  will  show  $500,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr,  Chairman, 
under  the  grants  I  notice,  looking  back 
through  the  previous  years'  estimates  on 
grants,  they  seem  to  be  all  similar  with  the 
exception  of  the  odd  one  now  and  again. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  why  tliey 
are  always  the  same?  Are  they  asked  for? 
Does  he  ever  have  an  accounting  of  the 
books   of  any   of  the   various   organizations? 
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I  was  not  thinking  that  some  of  them  should 
be  cut.  I  do  feel  that  maybe  some  should 
have  more.  I  do  know  of  one  organization 
that  has  quite  a  considerable  surplus  at  the 
present  time  and  it  has  had  the  same  grant 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Is  any  account- 
ing given  to  tlie  lion.  Minister  on  any  of 
the  various  organizations  that  receive  these 
grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
get  an  accounting  from  them,  not  exactly  on 
how  our  grant  is  spent,  but  how  they  spend 
all  of  their  money.  Some  of  these  volunteer 
organizations  which  support  on-going  projects 
may  be  committed  for  a  project  which  has 
not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  they  have  committed  themselves  to  con- 
tinue paying  for  it.  This  may  account  for 
a  surplus  showing  in  their  financial  statement. 
One  is  the  heart  foundation,  for  instance. 
Their  research  programme  is  usually  mapped 
out  three  years  in  advance.  They  may  have 
projects  going  on  over  those  three  years  for 
which  they  have  committed  the  foundation's 
fund,  but  they  are  not  completely  paid  for 
until  the  project  is  completed.  Nonetheless 
the  foundation  must  retain  funds  to  be  sure 
that  those  projects  will  be  completed.  That 
could,  in  certain  circumstances,  account  for 
fairly  sizeable  surpluses. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  to  again  quote  the  heart 
foundation,  they  show  a  surplus  in  their 
financial  statement  of  this  year  of  something 
close  to  $1  milHon,  but  all  of  that  money  is 
committed,  and  indeed  without  our  supple- 
mentary grant  tliey  would  be  in  the  red  in 
another  year. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  specific  organi- 
zation to  which  the  hon.  member  refers.  If 
he  wants  to  pursue  it  I  will  see  if  I  have  the 
information.  In  certain  cases  we  tr>'  to 
suggest,  or  we  do  recommend  and  suggest 
to  the  recipients  of  the  grants,  what  we 
would  like  them  to  undertake  with  that 
money  or  at  least  with  part  of  that  money. 

In  other  words,  we  have  approved  of  their 
general  programme  and  have  decided  to 
recommend  to  this  House  that  we  would  give 
them  the  lump  sum  grant  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  various  projects  included  in  their 
overall  programme. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that  answer, 
but  as  I  look  back  through  the  various  years, 
some  of  them  were  exactly  the  same  for  four 
or  five  years,  so  I  just  wondered  if  that  was 
the  case.  It  only  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
some  of  them  who  have  large  surpluses 
should  not  possibly  get  quite  as  much  as 
some  of  those  who  have  not  got  any  at  all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  one  that 
causes  us  to  watch  financial  statements  very 
carefully,  and,  when  we  see  that  organizations 
are  piling  up  large  surpluses  that  are  not 
committed,  then  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  we  will  recommend  to  this  House  the 
grant  be  reduced.  Now,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon,  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  organization  to  which 
we  proposed  a  grant  that  has  not  asked  for 
more.  Some  of  them  many,  many  times  the 
amount  that  was  given. 

We  find  unfortunately  the  pie  is  only  so  big 
and  we  have  to  cut  it  up  in  the  requisite 
number  of  pieces.  If  some  of  those  are  too 
small  then  we  hope  that  they  in  turn  will 
recognize  that  the  pie  is  limited  by  the  avail- 
able resources. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
601,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  to  an  item  appearing  in  the 
1961  annual  report  of  the  department.    The 
pages  in  this  report  are  not  numbered,  but 
the  item  I  have  in  mind  is  on  the  second  page 
of     the     section     headed     "information     and 
publicity  branch".    It  comes  under  the  head- 
ing of  photographs,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 
The  branch  has  a  qualified  professional 
photographer.    In  the  realization  that  good 
photographs  play  an  important  part  in  any 
well-rounded  information  and  publicity  pro- 
gramme, the  department  makes  every  effort 
to    capture    on    film    dramatic    phases    of 
Ontario's  public  health  advancement.    The 
branch    photographic    files    contain    many 
thousand    negatives    on    all    facets    of    the 
department's  health  programme. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it, 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  also 
has  a  photographic  service,  which  I  would 
judge  from  an  item  in  the  press  some  time  ago, 
is  available  even  when  hon.  Ministers  are 
attending  strictly  political  functions  of  asso- 
ciations of  their  own  party.  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Minister  to  explain  why  The  Department 
of  Health  considers  it  necessary  to  duplicate 
the  photographic  service  provided  by  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  try  to  duplicate,  or  invade  any  other 
department's  fields.  We  find  that  this  is  an 
essential  service.  We  use  photography  for 
education  very,  very  extensively,  and  we  make 
available  to  approved  groups  or  organizations 
our  films  so  that  they  can  be  used  in 
educational  programmes.  My  photographer  is 
not  so  land  to  me  that  she  comes  and  takes 
pictures  of  me  when  I  am  at  meetings  other 
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than   official  ones.     I  will  have  to   ask  her 
about  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  should  make  a  deal  with 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  find  our  own 
service  to  be  very  worthwhile.  Indeed  I 
personally  have  found  in  speaking  to  groups, 
that  instead  of  speaking  as  much,  I  show  films. 
The  story  sticks  with  the  people  far  better.  I 
think  it  proves  conclusively  on  every  occasion 
that  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  what  this  item  is 
on  page  Gil  of  the  public  accounts  payment 
of  $19,736.40  to  Maquinna  Public  Relations 
Limited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  was  an  under- 
taking by  this  company  to  set  up  our  public 
information  branch.  When  I  went  into  the 
department  I  had  some  ideas  about  it  and  I 
felt  it  probably  was  not  doing  the  job  I 
wanted.  One  way  in  which  we  have  demon- 
strated we  were  correct  in  this  is  in  publica- 
tions. I  found  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
duplication  between  health  publications  that 
we  produced  in  Ontario  and  health  publica- 
tions that  were  available  to  us  from  the  federal 
government.  We  had,  I  think,  in  the  branch 
at  that  time  around  nine  employees  and  as  a 
result  of  this  survey  we  were  able  to  cut  that 
down.    I  believe  we  now  have  five. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  this  a  one-time  eflFort? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  repetitive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  was  Maquinna  picked  out? 
Were  there  tenders  called  or  were  there  a 
number  of  companies  asked  to  submit  bids? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  tenders  were  not 
called.  This  was  on  a  job  basis  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  costs  levied  for  jobs  by  these 
firms  is  very  much  on  a  par  one  with  the 
other.  We  did  pick  Maquinna  because  we 
were  given  to  understand  from  a  study  of 
what  they  had  accomplished  in  other  health 
fields  that  they  were  well  skilled.  That  was 
the  basis.  I  assume  responsibility  for  picking 
them  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say,  in  case  I  might 
have  misled  you,  this  was  a  one-shot  deal, 
but  Maquinna  may  occasionally  be  called 
upon  yet,  as  will  other  firms,  to  do  particular 
jobs. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  continuing  along  this  same  vein. 
I  noticed  that  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment are  increasing  yearly  and  I  note  that 
some  years  ago  The  Department  of  Highways 
did  a  20-year  needs  study.  They  projected 
what  tliey  thought  would  be  their  needs  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  As  a  result  a  report 
evolved  which  gave  everybody  a  sort  of  track 
to  run  on,  if  you  will,  indicating  what  the 
needs  would  be.  Has  any  such  survey  been 
conducted  by  The  Department  of  Health?  I 
am  thinking  with  respect  to  our  hospital  needs 
over  the  years,  our  overall  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  increase  every 
year,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth 
of  the  province  and,  as  long  as  our  province 
continues  to  grow,  a  Department  of  Health 
has  to  grow  and  has  to  increase  its  estimates. 
I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospital 
services  commission,  our  increase  this  year  is 
something  in  the  order  of  five  per  cent. 

But  we  have  done  studies,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
last  year  I  produced  a  projected  programme 
for  the  next  five  years  insofar  as  the  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  hospital  schools  and 
clinics  for  mentally  retarded  were  concerned. 

The  hon.  member  speaks  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways'  20-year  programme  and 
that  is  very  fine,  but  I  think,  as  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  on  many  occasions,  that  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  in  the  matter  of  mental 
health  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  pro- 
gramme. 

Indeed,  a  year  ago  we  stated  certain  locali- 
ties would  have  to  build  a  hospital  of  at 
least  300  beds.  In  the  short  space  of  a  year,, 
we  have  revised  our  thinking  on  this  point 
in  the  light  of  new  happenings.  We  have 
revised  our  thinking  and  accept  the  fact  that 
possibly  a  hospital  half  that  size  will  do  the 
job,  and  that  we  should  branch  out  into  other 
areas  rather  than  sticking  to  the  idea  of 
institutional  or  in-hospital  care. 

Our  study  was  made  last  year  for  five  years, 
and  I  think  that  the  projected  new  beds  by 
1971,  at  the  current  rate,  would  be  10,265. 
This  was  all  laid  out  for  the  various  areas 
where  we  anticipated  that  we  would  be 
placing  hospitals. 

As  far  as  the  general  hospitals  are  con- 
cerned, the  commission  is  constantly  review- 
ing its  studies  and  constantly  taking  on  new 
research  into  projected  needs  for  the  future, 
and  when  they  appear  before  the  committee 
on  health,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they,  too,  will 
be  able  to  outline  for  you,  as  they  did  last 
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year,  a  proposed  plan  for  three  or  four  years 
in  advance. 

In  the  matter  of  health  planning,  so  far  as 
facilities  are  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  try  to  plan  for  a  20-year  programme 
because  again  I  would  say  that  our  ideas  and 
our  findings  change  so,  and  we  hope  they  will 
continue  to  change  so  that  what  we  believe 
today  will  be  necessary  by  next  year  may  be 
quite  outmoded. 

I  think  the  sanatoria  for  tuberculous 
patients  is  a  case  in  point.  In  1954,  I  believe 
it  was,  plans  were  approved  by  this  depart- 
ment to  increase  the  capacity  of  four  or  five 
sanatoria  by  very,  very  substantial  numbers. 
Almost  overnight  that  changed,  so  that  fixed 
planning  is  not  really  possible  in  health 
matters.  But  overall  general  planning  and 
general  thinking  are  going  on.  It  is  difficult 
again  to  put  this  on  paper  as  a  guide  for 
us  and  to  help  us  to  find  the  track  on  which 
to  travel,  because  all  projections  could  be 
very,   very   misleading   within   even   a   year. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  that  it  would  be  difficult,  but 
what  I  was  trying  to  learn  from  the  hon. 
Minister  was  what  the  projected  costs  are 
likely  to  be,  say,  over  the  next  few  years. 
Perhaps  20  years  might  be  too  long  to  con- 
sider. 

He  mentioned  that  the  estimates  are  up 
some  five  per  cent  this  year.  Might  we  anti- 
cipate that  our  projected  increase,  say,  over 
the  next  ten  years,  would  follow  a  fixed 
pattern?  Or  is  it  just  so  flexible  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
we  might  expect  over  a  period  of  time? 

These  studies  that  are  made,  I  probably 
have  the  one  he  speaks  of  with  respect  to 
mental  hospitals  —  general  hospitals  —  do  we 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us,  say,  within 
the  next  ten  years?  The  hon.  Minister  must 
have  some  idea  of  hospital  costs  over  a  ten- 
year  period.  It  does  affect  the  Legislature, 
I  believe,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  grants.  I  see  there  is  $73  million 
to  the  hospital  services  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  is  quite  right.  The  hospital 
services  commission  has  projected  costs  over 
five  years.  I  do  not  believe  they  go  bevond 
five  years,  either,  just  as  we  do.  By  and  large, 
on  the  basis  of  our  report  last  year,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  could  look  for  an  annual 
increase  of  between  five  and  ten  per  cent. 
Now,  that  allows  quite  a  leeway,  particularly 
in  the  figures  we  are  talking  about  here,  and 
they  grow  larger  every  year.  But  that  is  a 
very  broad  generalization,  but  we  will  con- 


tinue to  produce  these  studies  to  give  us 
some  idea,  and  to  give  the  hon.  members 
some  idea,  of  what  we  believe,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  experience,  is  likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  the 
same  line,  I  do  not  recall  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioning  anything  about  the  home  nursing 
care.  In  the  past  that  was  mentioned  to  quite 
an  extent.  This  was  going  to  take  the  place 
of  hospital  beds,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
what  are  the  hon.  Minister's  views. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  advise  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  under  the 
hospital  services  commission? 

Mr.  Sinper:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing, following  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  col- 
league for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards), 
whether  we  get  into  this  under  the  hospital 
commission  or  not?  But  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  planning  for  creneral  hos- 
pitals, not  onlv  the  planning  indoors  but  the 
planning  in  location  of  new  hospitals,  and 
so  on.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  prefer  to 
tplV  about  it  under  the  general  estimates  or 
under  the  hospital  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dvmond:  Under  the  commission, 
please.     We  will  have  the  people  here  then. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  because  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  and  I  want  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to 
advise  us  with  respect  to  a  matter  which  I 
brougrht  up  last  year.  Perhans  if  I  am  out 
of  order  he  will  tell  me  which  vote  I  might 
bring  it  under.  It  was  dealing  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  McAndrew  report 
on  industrial  safety,  where  it  was  suggested 
that  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building 
Act  should  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  The  DeDartment  of  Health.  Has  this 
matter  been  discussed  and  how  does  the 
hon.  Minister  feel  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon. 
member  mind  bringing  this  up  under  vote 
610— industrial  hygiene? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to 
the  same  vote,  I  would  like  to  talk  on  am- 
bulance operators.  Does  the  department 
have  any  regulations  at  all  concerning  the 
requirements  to  operate  an  ambulance?  The 
academic  requirements,  the  physical  require- 
ments, and  so  forth,  for  ambulance  operators? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond;  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  is,  no.  We  have  no  regulations  con- 
cerning ambulances  at  all.  Ambulances  in 
no  way  come  under  The  Department  of 
Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Friday,  I  believe  it  was,  I  indicated  to  the 
House  that  we  would  rise  at  5:00  o'clock. 
I  have  left  it  now  hoping  that  we  would 
perhaps  finish  this  first  vote,  but  obviously 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  has  a  question  or  two,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  who  is  now  raising 
the  matter  has  other  questions  he  would 
like  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  some  pro- 
gress and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  some  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Tomorrow  being  Tuesday,  we  will  go  on  with 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  I  expect,  and  there  are  still 
the  unfinished  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett).    Thurs- 


day we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  and  in  between  these  and  on  Friday, 
we  will  go  on  with  the  budget  debate  and 
the  other  matters  which  are  on  the  order 
paper. 

Before  I  move  that  when  this  House 
adjourn  the  present  sitting  thereof  it  stand 
adjourned  until  2.00  o'clock  tomorrow,  I 
might  just  say  that  I  gave  some  indication 
that  we  would  have  a  night  session  on  Wed- 
nesday; we  will  not,  but  we  will  have  one 
tomorrow  night. 

An  hon.  member:  Thursday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourn  the  present  sitting  thereof 
it  stand  adjourned  until  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  put 
that.  A  question  has  arisen  on  this  side— is 
Wednesday  going  to  be  a  committee  day  this 
week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  there  are  several 
committees. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Tuesday,  March  27,  1962 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Swansea  Public 
School,  Toronto,  and  Mount  Hope  Public 
School,  Glandford  township;  in  the  west  gal- 
lery, Jarvis  Collegiate,  Toronto,  and  General 
Mercer  Public  School,  Toronto. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  the  report  of  the  following  case,  Bill 
No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Christ  Church, 
Amherstburg. 

THE   SUPREME   COURT   OF   ONTARIO 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  MacKay 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  McLennan 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
March  26,   1962 

Roderick  Lewis,  Esq.,  QC, 

Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:   PritMte   Bill   No.   Pr32,    An   Act   respecting 
Christ  Church,  Amherstburg. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO 
1960,  chapter  208,  section  57,  having  had  the  said 
bill  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg 
to  report  thereon. 

Pursuant  to  the  will  of  one  Loftus  Cuddy,  who 
died  in  the  year  1916,  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  was 
bequeathed  to  Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  Amherst- 
burg, Ontario,  to  be  held  by  such  church  and  the 
income  derived  therefrom  "to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  connected  with  the  said 
church. 

Since  the  death  of  the  testator  income  has  accumu- 
lated so  that  such  accumulation  is  now  almost  equal 
to  the  original  fund.  Such  accumulation  has  resulted 
from  Dominion  and  provincial  legislation  as  old  age 
pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  mothers'  and 
widows'  allowances,  workmen's  compensation,  vet- 
erans' allowances  and  pensions  and  general  welfare 
relief  by  Dominion,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, all  of  which  were  designed  to  meet  the  need 
provided  for  in  the  testator's  will. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  bill  is  to  widen  the 
terms  of  the  trust  to  permit  the  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated income  and  future  income  iFor  charitable  or 
worthy  purposes  of  or  within  the  parish  connected 
with  sucn  church. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  are  proper  for  carrying  its  purpose  into 
eflFect  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  such  bill  should 
be  passed  into  law. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servants. 

(signed) 

F.  G.  MacKay 

J.  L.  McLennan 

Commissioners  for  estate  bills 


It  was  therefore  ordfered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills  thereon,  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  P.  Hoffman  (Timiskaming),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  game  and  fish,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  69,  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  CENTRES 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
an  Act  to  Assist  the  Establishment  and  Ex- 
pansion of  Social  and  Recreational  Centres 
for  Elderly  Persons. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  grants 
for  charitable  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  expanding  social  or 
recreational  centres  for  elderly  persons. 


THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for 
the  Aged  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  biU. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
features  are  the  following:  that  this  authorizes 
municipalities  to  hold  land  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  trust  agreements  with  resi- 
dents and  limits  recovery  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance from  residents  so  that  recourse  cannot 
be  had  to  the  prescribed  amount  of  assets. 
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Also,  at  the  present  time,  the  province  pays 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
homes  in  territorial  districts  that  is  referrable 
to  the  organized  parts  of  the  district.  The 
new  subsection  extends  this  responsibility  to 
other  capital  expenditure.  . 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope). 

The  questions  are:  (1)  How  many  survey 
crews  are  working  on  the  Werner-Gordon 
Lake  project?  (2)  How  many  miles  have  been 
surveyed? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson)  for  giving  me 
notice  of  this  question. 

On  the  first  part:  how  many  survey  crews 
are  working  on  the  Werner-Gordon  Lake 
project?   The  answer  is  one  survey  crew. 

The  second:  how  many  miles  have  been 
surveyed?  The  answer  is  five  miles  out  of 
the  18  from  Caribou  Falls  have  been  com- 
pleted. At  the  present  time,  the  weather  has 
been  so  bad,  and  there  are  new  camps  which 
have  got  to  be  set  up,  that  they  have  pulled 
out  for  the  moment  until  the  weather  settles 
down.     Then  they  can  get  the  new  camp  in. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  have  a  supplemenary  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  arising  from 
that:  is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
is  now  circulating  throughout  our  district 
that  this  crew  has  been  instructed  to  stall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  did  not  quite  get 
the  latter  part  of  the  question.  Was  it  the 
word  stall? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Stall,  delay! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  government  has  never 
been  known  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  would 
say  that  this  road,  which  is  a  major  project, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  which  will  be  geared 
up  to  handle  tremendous  tonnages,  takes 
time.  This  government  will  proceed  with  it 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  couple  of 
questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Robarts),  which  he  has  received.  They 
have  been  on  his  desk  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

The  first  question  is:  will  The  Department 
of  Education  ofiFer  the  special  French  summer 


course    at    OCE    or   Ottawa    University    this 
year? 

And  the  second  question  is:  when  will  The 
Department  of  Education  introduce  rfie 
special  French  options  on  the  regular  perma- 
nent course  at  the  OCE? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  first  question: 
A  series  of  five  lectures  in  methodology  of 
special  French  instruction  is  offered  at  the 
three  OCE  summer  courses  given  at  Toronto, 
London,  and  Kingston.  These  lectures  were 
given  by  Inspector  Henri  Lemieux  last  year 
and  will  be  repeated  this  summer. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question:  A  special 
committee  appointed  by  myself  is  engaged  in 
a  thorough-going  study  of  teacher-training  in 
Ontario  at  the  secondary  level.  This  question 
is  at  present  under  study.  Eventually,  when 
the  students  of  the  French  language  and 
literature  course  offered  in  Ottawa  University 
graduate  in  considerable  numbers,  a  type  A 
seminar  will  be  offered  in  special  French. 
At  present,  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  at 
OCE  to  justify  including  special  French  as  a 
regular  option. 

This  matter  is,  however,  under  study  for 
inclusion  in  the  courses  of  study  of  the  new 
college  of  education  building  which  we  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair,  and  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH 
(continued) 

On  vote  601: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  601 
is  the  first  general  vote.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  recommendation  to  tlie  hon. 
Minister  rather  than  ask  a  question,  I  would 
like  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  research. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long  presenta- 
tion, but  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  would 
know  much  better  than  I  that  all  the  great 
advances  in  medicine  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  research.  And  I  suggest 
to  him  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an 
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insufficient   amount   of  money   set   aside   for 
research. 

In  particular,  there  is  not  sufficiently  wide 
opportunity  for  young  men  who  are  interested 
in  doing  research  work  to  be  financed  by 
this  department  or  this  government. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  many  young  physicians  who  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  devote  their  lives  to  re- 
search. But  they  are  not  prepared,  or  they 
may  not  be  interested  in  the  specific  re- 
searches that  are  included  here— that  is  heart, 
cancer  and  I  think  tuberculosis,  is  it  not? 

This  is  not  said  in  a  critical  vein.  Frankly 
I  would  like  some  little  discussion  about  the 
advisability  of  the  department  itself  initiating 
research.  I  am  told  by  competent  medical 
authorities— and  surely  the  hon.  Minister 
would  be  one,  and  I  would  hope  he  would 
share  the  opinion— that  in  the  history  of 
medicine  it  has  been  unselfish  men  like  Best 
and  others  who  have  pioneered  research, 
often  to  their  personal  inconvenience  and 
financial  embarrassment. 

There  are  many  now  in  Ontario  who  would 
be  delighted  to  undertake  research  work  pro- 
viding they  had  some  assurance  of  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  to  pay  their  own  individual 
way  and  expenses.  I  would  think  that  we 
should  give  serious  thought  to  this.  We  have 
embarked  on  a  very  expensive  and  gigantic 
hospital  programme,  all  of  which  we  support. 
But  I  tliink  that  this  programme  and  all  our 
undertakings  in  The  Department  of  Health 
can  over  a  long  period  of  time  be  sub- 
stantially economized  by  new  ideas  and  new 
research.  And  I  simply  feel  that  in  view  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
spending  for  this,  we  are  not  doing  enough 
side  work  to  develop  new  ideas,  new  con- 
cepts and  new  research  with  respect  to  the 
overall  problem  of  health. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  are 
most  interesting  and  really  worthy  of  the 
attention  which  he  asks  us  to  devote  to  them. 

The  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  why  we 
have  not  been  too  anxious  to  involve  the 
province  primarily  in  research  is  because  we 
feel  research  cannot  be  bounded  by  geo- 
graphic boundaries.  For  that  reason  we  have 
looked  to  the  federal  government,  the 
federal  Department  of  Health,  as  a  co- 
ordinating body  to  engineer  the  overall 
programme,  a  programme  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Canada. 

This  has  worked  very  well  and  I  frankly 
do  not  know  of  any  project  that  has   ever 


been  submitted  to  them  that  has  been  turned 
down  for  lack  of  funds. 

Now  many  applications  are  submitted  and 
are  rejected,  but  they  are  rejected  by  a 
medical  advisory  council  or  a  medical 
advisory  group,  a  group  of  the  applicants' 
peers,  and  they  are  turned  down  solely  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  Never  to  my  knowledge 
have  they  ever  been  turned  down  because 
funds  were  not  available. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  might  pro- 
vide more  money  for  research.  Up  to  tfie 
present  time  we  are  using  all  the  money  that 
is  available  to  us  for  research  and  it  might 
well  be  tliat  we  shall  have  to  look  more 
vigorously  at  this  aspect  of  our  work  in  the 
future  than  we  have  done  heretofore.  But 
I  do  say  in  all  seriousness  that  I  know  of  no 
project  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  medical  advisory  council— which  advises 
the  hon.  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  on  these  matters— no  project,  I  say, 
has  been  turned  down  because  funds  were 
not  available  for  it.    Does  that  explain  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, obviously  the  hon.  Minister  knows  far 
more  about  this  subject  than  I  do.  To  be 
very  specific,  among  other  reasons  for  making 
this  inquiry  is  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
very  prominent  doctor  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  He  made  this  observation— not  in 
a  critical  vein— but  certainly  he  suggested 
that  there  among  those  specialists  and  among 
those  students  who  are  studying  under  them, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
peniiit  some  of  tliose  young  men  to  under- 
take extensive  research  programmes,  all  of 
which  would  benefit  the  hospital  and  medi- 
cine in  general.  I  simply  took  him  at  his 
word  that  they  are  handicapped,  that  they 
cannot  put  their  hands  on  money  to  finance 
some  of  these  young  men  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  devote  time  and  effort  to  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  One  is  bound  to 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  this 
statement,  if  the  projects  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  by  the  medical 
advisory  committee  at  the  Dominion  level. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  caimot  answer  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Research  people— it  is 
almost  hke  anyone  with  an  idea— they  be- 
lieve that  their  idea  is  good  and  quite  likely 
within  their  own  minds  this  is  justified,  and 
it  is  possible  it  is  justified.  Remember,  there 
were  those  who  laughed  at  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Banting— 
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Mr.   Wintermeyer:    That   is   the   problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —when  he  started  out 
with  his  ideas,  as  people  have  laughed  at 
the  thinker  or  the  dreamer  of  practically 
every  worthwhile  scheme— as  I  might  say 
the  hon.  members  opposite  have  laughed 
occasionally  at  our  vision,  which  is  broad 
indeed,  and  without  limit,  but  that  is  an 
aside. 

One  is  bound  to  wonder  if  these  young 
men  interested  in  research  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  services  have  submitted  their  projects 
for  consideration  by  the  National  Research 
Council  or  the  medical  research  council.  I 
did  point  out  yesterday  that  through 
the  department  in  Ontario  here  we  are 
spending  in  excess  of  $3.8  million.  This  is 
for  actual  specific  research  approved  by  our- 
selves and  with  the  monies  that  are  spent 
on  the  approval  of  our  department. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  so  that  I  get  my 
bearings— and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time  on  this,  and  perhaps  I  should 
accumulate  more  personal  knowledge  before 
I  pursue  it.  But  in  reference  to  the  $3  mil- 
lion, would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  how 
that  is  divided  up?  My  understanding  is  that 
three-quarters  of  that  is  appropriated  for 
cancer,  heart  and  tuberculosis.  Now  what 
I  had  in  mind,  of  course,  was  a  departmental 
head  at  Toronto  General  Hospital,  who  is 
going  to  be  interested  in  pursuing  some- 
thing in  his  own  department,  unrelated  to 
these  three  subjects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This,  I  take  it,  would 
probably  be  clinical  research;  rather  than 
scientific  or  basic  research,  it  would  be  clini- 
cal research.  Here  I  believe  there  is  need 
for  funds  and  it  might  well  be  that  this  is 
an  area  to  which  we  should  look  more  thor- 
oughly than  we  have.  Our  provincial  fund, 
amounting  to  $2.1  million,  is  allocated  to 
mental  health,  maternal  and  child  welfare, 
cancer,  cardiology,  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction. The  $1.7  million  supported  through 
national  health  grants  goes  to  mental  health, 
maternal  and  child  health,  rehabilitation  of 
crippled  children,  tuberculosis,  public  health, 
cancer  and  cardiology. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  there  is  $10,000 
under  item  601,  subsection  4,  that  is  appro- 
priated for  medical  and  other  research. 
Would  that  be  the  total  amount  of  what  I 
would  term  free  money  that  is  available  for 
research  in  general?    Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  this  is  for  unusual 
tilings  that  might  crop  up  during  the  year. 


As  I  reported  yesterday,  the  fluoridation 
study,  for  instance,  was  one  of  those  unex- 
pected or  unusual  research  projects.  This 
is  only  a  very,  very  small  item  in  our  total 
research  programme.  It  is  put  this  way  be- 
cause we  cannot  apply  it  to  anything  speci- 
fic. It  may  not  be  used  at  all  this  year,  we 
do  not  know.  If  some  research  matter  comes 
up  that  has  been  unprovided  for  otherwise, 
we  will  take  it  out  of  this  or  apply  this  on 
it  and  apply  for  more  if  necessary.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  say  this 
is  the  only  free  money  available  for  re- 
search. The  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  allocate  all  their  research 
money  to  certain  specified  projects  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year;  this  holds  true  also 
with  every  one  of  the  organizations  involved 
in  research. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  comment  on  item  24,  the  first  vote, 
with  respect  to  the  funds  being  appropri- 
ated for  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
research  foundation?  I  note  that  this  is 
up  almost  half  a  million  dollars  over  the 
expenditures  of  last  year,  and  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  this.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  tell  us  the  progress  which  is  be- 
ing made  by  this  foundation. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  under  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  this 
Legislature  or  whether,  in  turn,  this  is  a 
matter  of  a  grant  for  them  to  spend  as  they 
see  fit.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  organization  or 
foundation  is  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
members  who  are  appointed  by  this  govern- 
ment. They  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  this  programme,  the 
total  programme  in  research  and  treatment. 
As  far  as  progress  is  concerned,  to  tie  it  to 
definite  numbers  would  be  an  almost  impos- 
sible thing.  We  do  know  that  the  clinics 
are  very  busy,  the  clinics  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  address  yesterday;  they  are  conducted 
in  five  centres  and  it  is  proposed  this  year 
to  establish  another  one.  This  is  from  the 
treatment  aspect. 

The  research  is  a  very,  very  vigorous 
and  very  intensive  on-going  programme, 
some  of  it  carried  on  by  the  foundation 
staffs  themselves,  much  of  it  carried  on  by 
other  organizations,  universities,  medical 
schools,  and  so  on,  and  other  settings  where 
the  disciplines  involved  in  the  treatment  and 
control  of  alcoholism  are  to  be  found 
engaged. 
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As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  too,  the  founda- 
tion looks  to  the  day  when  it  will  do  most 
of  its  own  intramural  research,  when  it  will 
conduct  most  of  its  own  programmes  of  re- 
search. But  we  also  pointed  out  that  a  good 
deal  of  research  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
for  facilities  that  if  we  were  to  set  them  up 
within  tlie  foundation  would  simply  be 
duplicating  the  facihties  that  are  now  existent 
in  hospitals  and  medical  schools  and  social 
centres. 

The  increase  in  the  budget  is  to  be  totally 
applied  for  education.  There  has  been  a 
very,  very  vigorous  expansion  in  education. 
The  foundation  and  those  who  might  be 
considered  experts  in  this  field,  believe  that 
this  is  where  our  most  valuable  eflForts  can 
be  brought  about,  in  trying  to  teach  those 
who  may  be  some  day  exposed  to  the  hazards 
inherent  in  alcoholism.  We  can  guide  them 
so  they  will  never  become  alcoholics  or 
never  become  tempted  to  be  addicted. 

The  first  step  in  the  programme  is  already 
imder  way.  It  has  already  been  brought  to 
fruition  through  the  publication,  for  the 
guidance  of  high  school  teachers,  through 
the  publication  of  the  rather  loosely  termed 
comic  book  distributed  to  all  high  school 
children.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
praiseworthy  comments  that  we  have  had 
concerning  that  publication  and  the  requests 
we  have  had  for  copies  of  it  from  I  think 
nearly  every  province  in  Canada  and  several 
States  in  the  Union. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  we  are  the  first 
group  that  has  undertaken  this  type  of  educa- 
tion and  it  has  met  with  very  widespread 
approval,  as  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  I  understand  from  the  hon.  Minister  then 
that  the  cost  of  publication  for  these  two 
pubhcations  that  he  mentioned  is  paid  for 
out  of  this  department?  I  note  that  they  were 
distributed  through  The  Department  of 
Education.  The  cost  of  providing  the 
pubHcation  was  then,  I  understand,  paid  for 
out  of  the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  hon.  member  is  in  error.  They  were  dis- 
tributed through  my  department. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  were  put  on  hon. 
members'  desks  through  my  department. 
They  are  written,  published  and  provided 
by  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Foundation,  out  of  the  monies  that  they 
get  from  the  Legislature. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  One  other  question:  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  explain 
whether  or  not  this  organization  is  working 
in  close  co-operation  with  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions.  We  noted  in  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  that  alcoholism  was  one  of  the 
great  problems,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  percentage  of  people  who  were  in  the 
institutions.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
the  relationship  between  this  organization 
and  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  only  answer  the 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  there 
is  very  close  co-operation  between  the 
foundation  and  our  own  Department  of 
Health,  through  which  the  foundation  is 
answerable  to  this  Legislature,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  (Mr.  Roberts')  department 
and  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  of 
course,  are  concerned  with  those  who  have 
run  afoul  of  the  law  either  because  or  partly 
because  of  addiction  to  alcohol.  While  these 
are  very  important  segments  of  society,  I,  as 
Minister  of  Health,  am  more  concerned  about 
the  far  greater  segment  of  society,  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  are  going  about  their 
daily  business,  living  decent  Uves,  con- 
tributing to  our  society  but  have  run  into  a 
problem  with  this. 

We  are  concerned  with  those  first  of  all, 
but  we  are  even  more  concerned,  as  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  with  those  who  might 
become  alcohol  addicts.  And  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  this 
happening.  First  of  all  to  prevent  it  happen- 
ing, to  cure  and  control  it  where  it  already 
has  happened,  and  where  the  addict  is  a 
confirmed  addict,  to  try  to  keep  that  person 
within  bounds  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible. 

This  is  the  far  greater  segment  of  society. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  or  deter  us  from 
co-operating  with  the  branches  I  have 
mentioned  in  helping  them  and  in  them 
helping  us  to  see  if  there  is  a  solution  to  that 
problem  as  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  one  final  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  the  future.  I  note  that  this  expendi- 
ture has  grown  from  a  very  nominal  figure  a 
few  years  ago  to  $1  milhon  now.  What 
might  we  expect  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  organization  over  the  next  few 
years?  Will  this  be  a  gradually  increasing 
cost  to  government  or  have  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  allotting  suflBcient  funds 
to  meet  this  problem  at  the  present  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increased  grant  for  education,  I  also  stated 
yesterday,  was  the  first  phase  of  a  three-year 
programme.  Now  this  three-year  programme, 
like  all  programmes  in  health,  must  be  kept 
flexible.  But  we  believe  from  what  knowl- 
edge we  have  at  the  present  time  that  by  the 
time  the  third  year  rolls  around,  the  increase 
for  education  alone  will  be  up  to  slightly  in 
excess  of  $500,000.  So  it  will  Hkely  double 
the  present  amount  we  are  asking  for  this 
year's  educational  campaign. 

I  would  not  like,  at  this  stage,  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  whether  we  have  reached  or 
we  can  give  you  any  hope  of  soon  reaching 
a  plateau  as  far  as  this  is  concerned.  I  try 
to  read  a  good  deal  about  the  experience  of 
this  in  other  countries  where  perhaps  they 
have  been  trying  to  wrestle  with  this  problem 
longer  than  we  have  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  reading  I  cannot  be  too  opti- 
mistic. 

I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  promise  you  with 
any  degree  of  candour  that  we  have  reached 
the  plateau.  We  can  look  for  need  of  ex- 
panded services  in  this  area  for,  should  I  say, 
10  years  to  come,  and  that  would  be  pulling 
a  figure  out  of  the  ether.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  near  a  plateau  yet,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  just  like  to 
make  it  clear  we  are  not  suggesting  we 
should  not  do  this.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
is  very  conscientious  in  this  department,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  he  will  pursue  this  matter, 
because  I  think  that  the  expenditures  here, 
when  related  to  the  overall  expenditures  and 
the  losses  as  a  result  of  alcoholism,  are  really 
quite  small.  I  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  the  interest  that  he  is  taking  in  this 
particular  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
make  clear,  of  course,  too,  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  drug  addiction  problem 
which  was  added  last  year,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  budget  has  to 
go  up.  I  have  not  said  much  about  drug 
addiction  because  we  are  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  many  other  jurisdictions.  We 
are  groping  and  seeking  solutions  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  society  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  it  is  plaguing  society 
increasingly  as  the  days  go  on.  We  hope 
that  the  research  that  we  are  undertaking 
and  have  undertaken  already  will  add  some- 
thing to  the  sum  total  of  our  rather  scant 
knowledge  in  this  area. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will 


recall  debates  in  this  House  in  previous  years 
about  the  availability  of  beds  for  treatment 
of  alcoholics  and  so  on.  The  Brown  Insti- 
tute was  talked  about,  the  number  of  beds 
available  there.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
nearly  suflBcient  in  number  to  begin  to  even 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Is  there 
any  encouraging  news  in  this  line,  or  any 
news  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  drying-out  period  for 
the  acute  alcoholic,  he  can  be  admitted  to  a 
general  hospital  bed.  He  is  admitted  as  an 
emergency  because  very  often,  and  practically 
always,  this  person  is  a  very  acute  emergency 
indeed. 

Now,  I  believe  the  thinking  of  the  founda- 
tion is  more  and  more  that  these  patients, 
after  they  are  dried  out  and  after  they  are 
stabilized,  are  better  cared  for  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  Instead  of  trying  to  sever  them 
completely  from  society,  the  idea  is  to  try  to 
keep  them  within  society. 

One  might  get  into  a  philosophic  discussion 
about  the  rationale  behind  such  thinking,  and 
I  might  be  quite  wrong  in  my  thinking,  but 
this  is  the  impression  I  get.  More  and  more 
the  authorities  in  this  field  feel  that  the 
shorter  the  period  that  we  withdraw  these 
people  from  normal  society,  the  better  suc- 
cess we  can  hope  to  have.  I  can  only  say 
the  Brown  Institute,  of  course,  is  for  a 
selected  group  from  Tlie  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions.  This  is  not  available  to 
the  general  public,  but  we  still  admit  alco- 
hohcs  to  our  Ontario  Hospitals  and  I  think 
we  have  stepped  up  our  programme  in  this 
area  of  mental  health  quite  vigorously  and 
here,  too,  of  course,  we  collaborate  with  the 
foundation,  with  the  AA,  and  with  all  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  field.  But  other 
than  saying  that  the  shortage  of  beds  is  an 
acute  problem,  particularly  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  where,  after  all,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  our  population  lives,  the  shortage  for 
alcoholism  patients  is  not  any  worse  than  for 
other  people  in  need  of  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  may  be  very  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  big  cities  seem  to  attract  these 
people  that  need  the  treatment,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  did,  in  his  preliminary  statement 
yesterday,  announce  that  certain  steps  were 
to  be  taken  to  plan  or  to  discuss  tlie  avail- 
ability of  beds  generally  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  We  will  come  to  that,  perhaps,  under 
the  last  estimate  in  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment, but  to  say  that  general  hospitals  will 
take  these  people  in  on  an  emergency  basis, 
really  is  not  much  of  an  answer  because  the 
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general  hospitals  just  have  not  got  that  avail- 
abihty   of  accommodation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  I  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  if  there  were 
any  regulations  concerning  the  requirements 
of  individuals  to  operate  ambulances.  The 
hon.  Minister  replied  that  there  were  no 
regulations  concerning  ambulances.  I  was 
not  interested,  primarily,  in  the  ambulances.  I 
was  interested  in  the  operators  of  the  ambul- 
ances. We  readily  realize  the  health,  safety 
and  life  of  a  patient  quite  often  is  dependent 
on  the  treatment  he  receives  or  the  way  he  is 
handled  immediately  after  the  accident.  Now 
in  my  understanding  there  are  no  regulations 
or  rules  set  up  for  these  individuals  who 
operate  the  ambulances.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  then,  that  his  department 
consider  setting  up  qualifications  for  indi- 
viduals before  they  can  set  up  ambulance 
services  or  be  an  attendant  in  the  operation 
of  an  ambulance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  will 
give  consideration  to  this. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  here  yesterday.  I  was  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  and  I  did  not  hear  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's presentation. 

I  do  not  see  on  our  desks  the  copy  of  the 
report  of  that  committee  on  physical  fitness 
which  the  hon.  Minister  set  up  two  years 
ago.    When  will  that  report  be  tabled,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  answered  a  question 
yesterday  of  your  hon.  colleague  to  your  left 
(Mr.  Newman)  that  it  will  be  brought  down 
this  session,  as  advised  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  It  will  be  brought  down  at  this  sitting. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  the  question  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  have  had  experience 
in  the  area  of  unfortunate  people  who  are 
afflicted  with  alcoholism.  My  experience 
lias  been  that  there  is  great  difiiculty  in 
liaving  such  persons  admitted  to  a  general 
hospital,  even  as  emergency  problems,  and 
that  unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature 
of,  I  think,  an  accident  or  serious  illness  or 
something,  they  cannot  be  admitted  as 
emergency  patients  to  a  general  hospital.  To 
bo  crude  about  it,  if  the  man  is  intoxicated 
at  the  time,  that  is  not,  in  itself,  sufficient 
to  gain  admission  to  the  hospital. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  medical  diagnosis. 
I  think  every  doctor  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  acute  alcoholics  realizes  that  this 
is  a  very  grave  medical  emergency.  A  patient 
in  acute  alcoholism  can  die,  and  can  die 
very  quickly  and  he  is  just  as  dead  no  matter 
whether  it  was  caused  by  alcoholism,  or  if 
he  were  hit  by  a  car.  This  rests  entirely 
upon  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  attending 
physician.  Of  course,  if  the  hospital  chooses 
not  to  admit,  tliere  is  nothing  in  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act  that  forbids  them,  or  gives 
them  the  right  to  refuse  admission,  if  the 
patient  is  ill,  and  they  have  accommodation. 

I  grant  you  that,  many  times,  hospital 
administrators  may  be  loath  to  admit  acute 
alcoholics,  but  I  think  that  you  will  land  that 
this,  too,  is  less  likely  to  occur  today.  I  am 
not  for  one  moment  suggesting  that  it  may 
not  occur,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  occur  today, 
and  very  largely  through  the  educational  pro- 
gramme of  the  foundation  because  one  of  the 
features  upon  which  they  have  placed  great 
emphasis  has  been  the  teaching  of  doctors 
themselves  on  how  to  deal  with  these 
patients. 

Few  family  physicians  care  about  attend- 
ing an  acute  alcoholic.  They  are  very,  very 
difficult  patients,  and  they  are  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  anything  with,  as  I  know,  and 
every  doctor  knows  to  his  sorrow.  But  none- 
theless, the  programme  carried  on  for  the 
instruction  of  general  physicians  has  done  a 
great  deal,  I  think,  to  clear  up  many  difficul- 
ties in  our  own  minds,  so  that  it  is  easier, 
I  think,  today  to  get  an  acute  alcoholic 
admitted  to  the  general  hospital  than  it  was 
before. 

Then,  too,  we  have  been  aided  in  very 
large  measure  by  some  of  the  newer  drugs, 
psychotropic  drugs  we  use,  and  can  use  to 
quieten  down  a  difficult  alcoholic  very,  very 
quickly. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  mentioned  the  beds.  There  are  15 
beds  at  the  foundation.  Dr.  Bell's  private 
clinic,  which  admits  public  patients  as  well, 
10  beds;  the  Salvation  Army  in  Toronto  has 
50  beds  and,  of  course,  the  Alex  G.  Brown 
has  40  beds  which  are  only  available  to  those 
who  become  guests  of  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  Again,  I  repeat,  tlie 
general  hospitals  in  the  big  metropolitan 
area  are  more  likely  to  admit  them  than 
smaller  hospitals,  where  stafiF  is  less  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  handling  these  patients, 
and  this  is  one  thing  that  is  very  necessary, 
experience,  and  this,  too,  has  been  provided. 
Courses  of  instruction  for  nurses  have  been 
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provided  by  tlie  foundation  staflF  to  enable 
them  to  know  better  how  to  handle  these 
patients. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  hospital  ad- 
ministrators as  a  group,  but  in  an  area  like 
Metropolitan  Toronto  they  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform.  They  are  always  suffer- 
ing from  a  shortage  of  beds  and  they  are 
always  suffering  from  a  chronic  shortage  of 
staff,  and  doctors  on  their  staff  are  phoning 
constantly  round  the  clock  to  try  to  get  more 
and  more  accommodation,  and  with  that  sort 
of  pressure,  as  the  hon.  Minister  admits,  this 
type  of  patient  is  not  the  most  pleasant  type 
of  patient  to  have  in  a  hospital. 

The  problem,  to  my  mind,  is  the  oppro- 
brium that  attaches  to  this  disease,  and  it 
is  a  disease.  There  must  be  sufficient  recog- 
nition, not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
but  in  the  minds  of  hospital  people  and 
medical  people  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease 
and  needs  to  be  treated  as  such.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  difficult.  This  is  why  it  is 
so  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  produce 
something  from  this  study  the  hon.  Minister 
was  talking  about  yesterday  for  additional 
beds  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  is  an 
emergency  situation  and,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, I  propose  to  get  into  that  later,  but 
particularly  in  this  alcoholism  field  there  is 
a  real  problem  and  I  do  not  think  the 
couple  of  hundred  beds  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister just  listed  come  to  any  more  than  a 
small  nibble  at  the  whole  problem. 

Vote  601  agreed  to. 

On  vote  602: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  vote  602,  I  believe  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  aware,  as  I  am,  of  a  communication 
which  came  from  the  Glandford  School 
area  board  very  recently  which  had  to  deal 
with  public  nurses.  Apparently  the  Gland- 
ford  Township  School  Board  has  been  with- 
out the  services  of  a  school  nurse  in  its  six 
schools  since  the  end  of  January,  and  I 
understand  that  the  local  health  representa- 
tive in  the  area  stated  that  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  these  services.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  comment  on  this.  Is 
there  a  shortage  of  this  type  of  nurse,  and 
is  it  because  of  the  salary  schedule?  Why 
is  he  unable  to  get  these  nurses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  cannot  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  an  acute  shortage 
of  public  health  nurses,  but  here  again,  as 
with  most  of  the  professional  stafiE,  we  can 


always  use  as  many  as  are  willing  to  come 
in.  Now  these  are  all  trained,  of  course, 
under  bursary  assistance  and  as  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  74  are  taking  specialized 
courses  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  have  as  many  more  as  want  to 
come  in.  Again  I  say  that  no  one  with  the 
necessary  pre-qualifications  has  ever  been 
refused  the  training  because  bursary  funds 
were  not  available.  We  have  always  been 
able  to  get  all  the  bursary  funds  we  need  and 
have  good  reason  to  believe  we  could  get 
more  if  we  have  the  applicants. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  give  the 
reason  that,  for  instance,  a  nurse  is  not 
available  in  this  particular  area  that  I  speak 
of?  It  is  one  within  my  own  riding  and  I 
have  on  my  desk  a  communication  from  the 
Glandford  Township  School  Board  in  which 
they  state  they  have  been  advised  by  Dr. 
Stewart  of  the  Wentworth  County  Health 
Unit  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  nurse 
and  consequently  the  school  board  is  with- 
out the  services  of  a  nurse,  and  the  children 
are  without  these  facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  cannot  explain  why 
the  medical  officer  of  health  cannot  get  a 
nurse.  If  this  is  a  county  health  unit  we 
provide  50  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  unit.  I  have  never  heard  any  criti- 
cism of  the  salary  schedule  for  public 
health  nurses.  We  leave  this  entirely  to  the 
local  authorities;  we  do  not  interfere  with 
their  salary  schedules.  My  deputy  minister 
advises  me  that  we  just  had  a  letter  yester- 
day from  this  municipality.  We  point  out 
very  clearly  that  the  matter  of  school  health 
programmes  is  another  thing  that  is  left  to 
the  local  board  of  health.  Many  areas  in  the 
province  have  not  got  a  school  health  pro- 
gramme. Those  areas  that  are  progressive, 
of  course,  have  and  we  support  them,  and  do 
whatever  we  can.  We  will  try  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  locate  a  nurse  for 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  Whether  we 
will  be  successful  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
because  naturally  we  are  bound  by  the  sal- 
ary schedule,  the  wbrking  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  that  obtain  in  Gland- 
ford Township. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
argumentative  here,  but  I  am  a  little  bit 
confused.  The  hon.  Minister  now  says  that 
he  is  bound  by  the  standards  there.  I  took  it 
by  inference  that  perhaps  the  wage  stand- 
ards were  having  a  bearing  on  them  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  health  nurse. 
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Now,  secondly,  is  not,  for  instance,  the 
Wentworth  county  health  unit  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  county  health  unit  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  our  department.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  local  board  of  health  and 
if  it  is  an  organized  county  health  unit,  one 
member  sits  on  the  board  of  health,  the 
appointee  of  The  Department  of  Health  to 
represent  government,  but  we  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  it.  They  admin- 
ister The  Public  Health  Act,  they  administer 
the  Act  that  we  provide  for  them,  but  we 
do  not  exercise  any  supervision  over  them 
so  long  as  we  have  no  complaints  from  the 
local  authority.  The  local  board  of  health 
is  answerable  to  the  county  council  and  if 
the  county  council  has  reason  to  seek  advice 
from  us  about  any  of  the  operations  of  the 
unit,  we  will  give  it  to  them.  For  example, 
one  in  western  Ontario  a  little  while  ago 
felt  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  unit  and  they  asked  us  to  make 
a  survey  of  it.  This  we  did  and  submitted 
our  report  to  the  local  board  of  health.  But 
tiiis  is  as  far  as  our  supervision  of  them  goes, 
except  that  we  provide  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  was  concerned  about:  would  this  be  an 
isolated  rather  than  a  general  situation,  and 
I  assume  the  situation  that  I  speak  of  today 
is  one  wliich  is  isolated  to  my  particular  area? 
I  wonder  if  that  is  tiie  general  observation 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  That  there  are  not 
several  groups,  for  instance,  that  are  without 
the  services  of  these  health  nurses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  advised  that  we  have  a  few  deficiencies, 
but  this  is  not  general  across  the  province. 
Now  we  do  know,  in  one  or  two  cases,  salary 
was  the  problem.  But  this  case  in  pomt,  I 
am  afraid,  I  cannot  discuss  intelligently  be- 
cause I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  partic- 
ulars. If  the  hon.  member  would  let  me  have 
them,  I  will  get  a  complete  report  on  the 
matter  for  him  and  let  him  have  it.  We  have 
the  complaint  and  we  will  get  the  information 
for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  with  respect  to  these  few 
deficiencies,  would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
how  many  deficiencies  perhaps  there  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  deputy  minister 
knows  only  of  three  or  four  throughout  the 
whole  province.    Unfortunately  we  find  them 


in  rural  areas,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  drift  with  nurses,  as  with  others,  to 
urban  areas.  Now  whether  this  is  the 
explanation  I  do  not  know.  There  was  one 
recent  resignation  in  Glandford  township  only. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  small  area,  the  township 
has  only  5,000  population,  which  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  health  unit  area. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  One  more  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  leave  it.  Do  I 
understand  from  the  hon.  Minister  that  these 
salaries  are  fixed  by  the  local  units  and  that 
The  Department  of  Health  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  fixing  of  these  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  local 
board  of  health. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Hke 
to  talk  concerning  the  advent  of  the  coin- 
in-the-slot  laundromat.  I  have  a  chpping  here 
that  states  that  The  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  found  that  drug-resistant 
bacteria  survive  the  washing-machine  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  these  days.  Primarily 
because  we  find  so  many  of  these  automatic 
laundries,  is  there  any  health  hazard  at  all 
from  their  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  answer  this  by  saying  that  I  can  think 
of  many  bacteria  that  would  resist  the 
temperatures  of  ordinary  laundry  water.  But 
I  would  also  point  out  to  the  hon.  member— 
and  this  is  a  diflScult  thing  to  understand,  it 
is  rather  an  odd  statement  to  make,  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  understand— if  it  were  not 
for  bacteria  we  would  not  be  alive,  we  cannot 
live  in  a  completely  sterile  situation.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  any  one  of  us  in  this 
House  rubbed  our  hand  over  a  culture  plate 
and  had  it  cultured  in  the  incubator  we  would 
be  amazed  at  the  number  of  bugs  we  are 
carrying  in  the  palm  of  our  hand  or  any  part 
of  our  body.  I  think  at  times  we  tend  to 
become  a  little  over-anxious  and  over-con- 
cerned about  bacteria;  bacteria  are  necessary 
for  human  existence.  Now  whether  these 
were  dangerous  organisms,  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  have  not  seen  the  report,  but  I  can 
think  of  great  numbers  of  bacteria,  I  think  all 
spore-forming  bacteria,  for  instance,  that  will 
resist  far  more  than  boiling  water.  They 
have  to  be  boiled  time  and  time  again  before 
they  are  killed.  One  case  in  point  is  botulism, 
one  of  the  common  food  poisonings.  The  only 
way  that  it  can  be  eradicated  is  by  frequent 
sterilization  and  re-sterilization.  And  one 
could  think  of  other  things.  Now  without 
knowing  what  bacteria  The  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  refers  to,  I  cannot  conmient  on 
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it  except  to  say  again  that  if  they  cultured  a 
specimen  from  the  inside  of  the  average 
washing  machine,  I  am  quite  certain  bacteria 
would  be  found. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 

Vote  602  agreed  to. 

On  vote  603: 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  question  would  come  under  this 
vote;  I  was  wondering  what  in  the  way  of 
trained  help  has  the  department  got  for  giving 
education  in  pubhc  health?  Is  the  help 
trained  and,  if  so,  what  type  of  trained  help 
have  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  best 
health  educators  are  the  pubHc  health  nurses. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  their  specialized 
training  comrse.  We  are  considering,  and  in- 
deed are  in  the  process  now  of  trying  to  get 
for  the  departmental  staflF  one  more  health 
educator.  This  is  a  specialized  course  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  any  of  the 
Canadian  universities,  but  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  because  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  this  type  of  person  in  the  area.  But 
we  depend  almost  exclusively  now  for  public 
health  education  on  the  public  health  nurses. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Thank  you,  sir. 
Vote  603  agreed  to. 

On  vote  604: 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  vote  604,  one  question. 
You  have  estimated,  I  think,  $120,500  for 
maternal  and  child  health.  This  is  a  drop 
of  $20,000.  Could  you  give  us  the  reason 
for  that  drop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
drop  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  will  end  a 
three-year  research  project  this  year.  It  was 
begun  two  years  ago  and  now  it  is  in  its 
final  stages  and  will  require  $20,000  less 
budget  to  carry  it  in  its  final  year. 

Vote  604  agreed  to. 

On  vote  605: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  concerning 
dental  health  services,  is  there  a  provincial 
programme  at  all  concerning  dental  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  support  two  dental 
cars  for  northern  Ontario  for  isolated  areas. 
This  is  the  direct  service  that  we  give.  We 
have  a  consultative  service,  again,  for  pubhc 
health  personnel,  and  again  we  maintain,  or 
train  by  bursaries,  specialists  in  dental  public 
health   when   these   are   available.    Again,   I 


believe  that  we  would  be  glad  to  see  a  few 
more  recruits  in  this  area,  too.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  support  dental  school  programmes 
where  this  is  undertaken  by  the  local  board 
of  health. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  de- 
partment recommend  topical  application  of 
fluorides? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
partment is  meticulous  in  avoiding  any 
suggestion  as  to  clinical  application  or  knowl- 
edge. We  leave  this  entirely  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  dentists  and  the  doctors 
involved. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  still 
believe  that  fluoridation  is  mass  medication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  is  at  no  time,  or  in  no  place,  on 
record  as  having  spoken  of  fluoridation  as 
mass   medication. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
junction with  the  dental  services  that  the 
hon.  Minister  referred  to  in  northern  Ontario, 
did  that  extend  into,  say,  the  Renfrew  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  do  not  believe  it 
does.  In  the  districts  of  Algoma,  Cochrane, 
Kenora,  Manitoulin,  Nipissing,  Parry  Sound, 
Rainy  River,  Sudbury,  Timiskaming,  and 
Thunder  Bay.  This  service  will  be  given 
without  charge  by  the  department  to  the 
people  in  these  areas.  As  a  public  service 
area,  we  do  not  consider  Renfrew  in  tihe 
northern  area. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  is  there  any  public 
facility  for  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think,  only  as  it  is 
provided  by  private  practitioners,  or  the 
local  board  of  health.  They,  however,  have 
no  county  health  unit  so  there  will  be  no 
publicly  organized  programme  apparently. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Did  you  ever  have  a 
request  from  those  persons  in  charge  of  the 
Madonna  House  outside  of  Barry's  Bay  for 
dental  assistance?  For  the  youngsters  and 
residents  of  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  no  request 
for  such  and  this  is  really  not  surprising  be- 
cause this  is  an  activity  in  which  we  have 
not  become  involved:  namely,  the  private 
practice  of  dentistry.  This  service  that  we 
give  is  in  areas  where  it  would  be  completely 
impossible  for  people  to  get  any  dental  care  m 
at  all  because  they  are  so  isolated.  The  ^ 
cars  used  are  railways  cars,  of  course,  and 
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they  go  along  the  CPR  and  CNR  tracks  and 
stop  off  every  once  in  a  while.  The  people 
know  that  we  are  to  be  there,  and  they  come 
to  us.  But  in  any  organized  area  we  have 
never  set  up  a  service  of  this  kind.  Is  this 
a  charitable  institution? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  can  discuss  it  with 
the  hon.  Minister  privately.  There  is  an 
institution  in  the  area  that  I  happened  to  be 
at  during  one  of  our  visits,  and  they 
mentioned  that  they  had  requested  this  of 
you  and  I  understood  that  you  had  extended 
some  courtesy  or  service  to  them,  but  that 
there  were  many,  many  people  who  require 
dental  service  and  assistance  who  still  were 
not  getting  it.  The  service  was  not  extended 
long  enough  to  take  care  of  the  residents  in 
the  area  who  could  not  afford  dental  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  give  me  the 
particulars  of  this?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
might  be  involved  in  the  dental  services  pro- 
vided through  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfcire  for  certain  dependent  children. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  does  his  department 
also  operate  mobile  clinics  in  addition  to 
those  operated  on  the  CNR  and  CPR?  I 
mean,  like  a  trailer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman:  We 
just  have  the  two  railway  cars. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  sir,  is  it  the  Red  Cross 
that  operates  that  travelling  clinic?  I  have 
seen  them  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  know  if  they 
operate  it  or  not. 

Vote  605  agreed  to. 
On  vote  606: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  606,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  nursing  problem,  or  more  specifically, 
the  nursing  shortage  problem,  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  throw  out  a  few  ideas  for 
answers  to  this  problem,  and  have  his  com- 
ments on  it. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  aspect  of  our  facili- 
ties, at  the  moment,  that  we  have  to  take 
a  look  at,  because  we  are  building  hospitals 
at  a  considerable  pace  and  yet  in  many 
instances,  having  built  these  hospitals,  they 
are  operating  at  only  partial  capacity  simply 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  staff,  and  pri- 
marily, nursing  staff. 

For  example,  I  was  interested  a  few  weeks 


ago— November  28,  to  be  exact,  of  last  year— 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  article  on  page 
7  by  Pat  McNaney  to  the  effect  that  scores 
of  hospital  beds  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  are 
empty  today  because  of  a  shortage  of  nurses. 
At  Sunnybrook  veterans'  hospital,  two  wards 
with  nearly  100  beds  have  been  closed;  north 
western  hospital  is  unable  to  open  two 
floors  containing  69  beds;  Toronto  east  gen- 
eral has  a  10-bed  section  laying  idle  in  the 
250-bed  addition  it  opened  two  years  ago. 
Then  it  quotes  from  R.  B.  Cowan,  chairman 
of  the  northwestern  hospital  board  which 
happens  to  be  in  my  own  riding,  to  the  effect 
that: 

Doctors  are  crying  for  more  and  more 
beds  for  patients,  but  we  cannot  open 
these  two  floors  because  of  the  nursing 
shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing more  has  got  to  be  done  about  this. 
Perhaps  the  problem  is  primarily  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  extends  beyond  that.  I  can 
remember  two  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
receiving  letters  from  people  who  had  to 
spend  a  certain  length  of  time  in  hospitals 
elsewhere  in  the  province,  and  reported  that 
the  hospital  was  operating  at  partial  capacity 
because  they  did  not  have  enough  nurses. 
Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  slips  of  the  past 
year  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commis- 
sion was  that  they  put  out  a  pamphlet  that 
caused  a  good  deal  of  consternation  for  a 
while,  and  I  think  it  was  even  withdrawn 
from  circulation— perhaps  I  am  wrong  on  that 
—because  the  pamphlet,  in  urging  patients 
not  to  overstay  their  time  in  the  hospital, 
made  as  an  argument  that  overstaying  their 
time  in  the  hospital  was  just  going  to  add  to 
the  shortage  of  nurses.  This  was  a  rather 
interesting  admission  coming  from  a  source 
where,  normally,  if  you  called  up  and 
checked,  you  were  told  that  the  nursing 
situation  was  now  fairly  well  in  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  whole 
situation  has  been  dramatized  within  the  last 
week  or  so  when  personnel  oflBcers  of  a  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States  came  up,  did  con- 
siderable advertising,  and  interviewed  nurses. 
My  information  is— if  I  am  wrong,  perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  can  correct  me— that  an- 
other 100  nurses  from  this  area  of  Canada 
have  now  gone  off  to  the  Roosevelt  hospital. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  on  September  7, 
1961,  carried  a  news  story  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  fewer  tlian 
500   graduates   of  Canadian  nursing  schools 
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working  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  California 
-no  fewer  than  500  in  the  one  area.  Now, 
tliat  is  the  problem,  that  is  the  background, 
and  the  question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
basically  our  problem  here  is  that  we  have 
what  is  referred  to  as  a  profession,  though 
it  often  is  not  paid  as  though  it  were  a 
profession,  and  that  this  profession  is  hide- 
bound with  tradition  in  many  of  its  ap- 
proaches and  the  way  it  operates  to  the  extent 
that  people  are  not  encouraged  to  come  in. 
When  they  do  come  in  they  are  not  encour- 
aged to  stay,  so  the  drop-outs  in  the  nursing 
profession,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  quite 
apart  from  marriage,  are  very  serious. 

I  think  the  first  point  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  for  the  hon.  Minister's  consideration 
^  the  whole  question  of  education  of  nurses. 
During  this  past  year  hon.  members  of  the 
House  may  not  have  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  book  published 
by  Dr.  Aileen  D.  Ross,  sociologist  at  McGill, 
entitled  "Becoming  a  Nurse."  In  a  review  of 
it  in  a  magazine  that  I  happen  to  have  in  my 
hand  at  the  moment,  it  is  referred  to  as  "a 
damning  indictment  of  the  hard  knock  school 
of  nursing."  It  describes  the  three  years  of 
training  as  being  "tortuous  and  soul-destroy- 
ing years,"  and  the  adjectives  that  they  use 
to  describe  it  are  "inefficient"  and  "degrad- 
ing" with  reference  to  the  young  people  who 
have  to  go  into  these  nursing  schools. 

What  has  interested  me  in  reading  tlirough 
various  numbers  of  the  magazine,  Hospital 
Administration  in  Canada,  is  to' find  the  extent 
to  which  the  protest  and  the  rethinking,  if 
you  will,  with  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  now  being  made  from  all  quarters 
in  the  North  American  continent.  For  ex- 
ample, I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
that  are  attributed  to  Sister  Charles  Marie 
Frank,  dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
This  is  almost  a  savage  indictment  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  training  schools,  and  having 
had  four  of  my  own  five  sisters  go  through 
nursing  shools  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with 
some  rather  close  secondhand  knowledge  of 
this,  if  not  firsthand. 

Here  is  Sister  Frank's  comment: 

We  profess  to  believe  in  the  sacredness 
of  the  family  and  teach  that  the  best  place 
for  young  people  is  in  their  homes  with 
their  families,  their  friends  and  unbroken 
parish  ties.  This  setting  is  a  very  stabiliz- 
ing force  for  young  people  in  their  late 
adolescent  years.  Before  students  enrol  in 
the  school  of  nursing  and  after  they  gradu- 


ate they  live  in  a  society.  What  is  our 
reason  for  the  compulsory  isolation  and  the 
substitution  of  an  artificial  social  setting 
during  their  training  period  as  nurses? 

Any  system  of  education  must  recognize 
its  limitation  of  function  and  none  have 
the  right  to  usurp  parental  responsibilities 
and  obligations.  Surely  our  resident  sys- 
tems—where supervision  usually  consists  of 
a  house  mother  or  two  to  about  100 
students,  all  strangers  one  to  another  with 
no  blood  ties  or  unitary  religious  dedica- 
tion to  bind  them— are  not  adequate  home 
substitutes  for  either  adolescents  or  adults? 

Surely,  all  our  nursing  students  are  not 
the  products  of  broken  homes  or  else 
delinquently  inclined? 

It  is  with  reason  that  students  sometimes 
ask  if  the  residence  is  a  reform  school.  If 
dormitories  are  needed  for  out-of-town  or 
homeless  students,  they  should  be  provided 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  at  a  good 
college  campus.  But  let  us  recognize  this 
as  a  service  and  a  cost  distinct  from  the 
essential  education  programme  for  nurses 
and  let  it  be  financed  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  just  to  the  students  and  to  the  patients. 

Now,  this  goes  on  at  considerably  more 
length  but  I  think  the  point  has  been  made. 
Instead  of  a  person  getting  the  education 
required  to  be  a  nurse  in  the  normal  fashion 
of  higher  education,  they  are  withdrawn 
from  society,  they  are  put  in  residential 
circumstances  which  Sister  Frank  here,  I 
think  quite  aptly,  describes  as  approximating 
what  you  would  get  in  reform  institutions  in 
many  instances,  with  the  kind  of  discipline 
that  you  would  have  in  a  reform  institution. 
And  you  expect  the  nurses  to  be  trained,  to 
graduate,  and  somehow  or  other  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  back  into  society  and  their 
work. 

Last  year  I  quoted  in  the  House  some 
rather  extensive  observations  of  R.  B.  Cowan, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  northwestern  hospital 
board,  wlio  pleaded  for  getting  away  from  this 
tradition-bound  approach  for  the  training  of 
nurses  to  what  he  described  as  a  day  school 
approach— where  they  would  not  have  to  go 
into  training  and  meanwhile  be  exploited  as 
part  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital.  While  they 
are  being  exploited  they  are  expected  to  get 
their  education. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  raise  for  the  hon. 
Minister's  consideration  is:  what,  if  anything, 
is  he  doing,  or  what  is  the  thinking  within 
the  department,  or  his  own  personal  thinking, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  nursing  educa- 
tion? 
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Last  year  when  I  raised  it  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  reacted  in  the  fashion  that  he  has 
done  so  many  times  during  these  estimates, 
a  reaction  of  reasonable  interest  in  the 
subject.  But  12  months  have  gone  by.  If 
hon.  members  read  the  trade  magazines— if  I 
may  describe  them  as  such— you  will  find  that 
these  protests  continue  to  be  made.  We  have 
such  damning  indictments  as  those  of  Dr. 
Ross  in  the  book  published  in  the  intervening 
year,  and  yet  I  see  no  sign  of  any  sizeable 
change  going  to  be  made,  or  even  more 
important,  no  indications  of  leadership  from 
the  government  or  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
to  encourage  this  kind  of  a  change. 

The  first  question  I  want  to  pose  to  the 
hon.  Minister  in  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  whole  problem  of  the  shortage  of  nurses, 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  is  this  question  of 
the  education— whether  or  not  there  could  be 
a  new  approach  in  which  we  would  take 
education  out  of  the  hospitals  and  put  it 
where  it  belongs,  as  part  of  a  course  that  is 
available  like  all  other  courses  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  or  in  our  universities. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
is  an  article  in  the  March  1962  issue  of 
Hospital  Administration  in  Canada— an  article 
by  Cecilia  Pope,  RN,  in  which  she  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  in  most  professions  today  it  is 
emphasized  more  and  more  that  technological 
changes  make  it  necessary  for  the  people  in 
this  profession  to  keep  upgrading  their  skills 
-to  keep  up  with  all  the  advances  that  are 
taking  place. 

For  example,  this  article  starts  out  by 
quoting  D.  J.  Wendell  McLeod  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan to  this  efiFect,  that  "In  common  witli 
other  professions,  nursing  is  faced  with  a 
staggering  growth  of  technical  knowledge  and 
a  greater  degree  of  specialization."  Then  the 
article  goes  on  to  point  out,  however,  that  in 
a  perusal  of  the  1961  issues  of  the  Canadian 
Nurse  journal,  the  advertisements  for  hospital 
nurses  reveals  relatively  little  evidence  that 
such  a  concept  is  an  important  actuality  in 
the  clinical  nursing  field. 

Later  on  in  the  article  Miss  Pope  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  teaching 
profession,  for  example,  salaries  are  often 
graded  in  accordance  with  the  extra  courses 
that  have  been  taken,  particularly  summer 
school  and  special  courses  that  have  been 
taken,  for  which  they  get  some  compensation 
and  therefore  there  is  some  encouragement 
to  go  out  and  do  this.  But  we  find  none  of 
this  in  the  nursing  profession. 

The  case  that  Miss  Pope  is  making  here  is 


that  if  you  are  going  to  treat  the  nurses  as  a 
profession  and  try  to  encourage  them  to  keep 
up  to  date,  then  they  have  got  to  have,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  professions,  some 
monetary  compensation  for  it.  Or  to  put  it 
the  other  way,  they  are  liable  to  seek  these 
further  skills— and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
do  so— if  there  is  a  monetary  consideration. 
Why  should  the  nursing  profession  not  have 
this  kind  of  consideration  in  grading  of 
salaries?  The  conclusion  she  draws— and  it 
seems  to  me  a  rather  simple  and  reasonable 
one— is  that  this  is  another  of  the  unattractive 
features  about  nursing.  We  refer  to  it  as  a 
profession  but  it  is  not  treated  as  a  profession, 
and  this  is  advanced  as  another  of  the  reasons 
for  the  diflBculties  that  we  are  facing. 

A  third  point  that  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  ask 
his  comment  on,  is  the  situation  within  the 
nursing  profession  itself.  Now,  this  is  going 
to  be  radically  altered  if  I  understand 
correctly  the  consequences  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  nursing  college  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  introduced.  Many  of  the  powers 
that  previously  have  been  powers  of  the 
RNAO  are  now  going  to  be  handed  over 
and  transferred  to  this  nursing  college. 
Therefore,  the  nursing  profession  conceivably 
might  become  more  of  a  professional  asso- 
ciation with  its  responsibilities  restricted  to 
that,  and  maybe  there  is  some  possibility  that 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  tackle  what  many 
members  of  the  nursing  profession  have  felt 
they  have  not  tackled  up  to  now— that  is 
the  question  of  salary,  the  question  of  the 
working  conditions  under  which  its  members 
have  to  work. 

During  this  past  year  another  issue  of 
Hospital  Administration  in  Canada,  in  June, 
1961,  reports  on  the  12th  International 
Council  of  Nurses  that  was  held  in  Australia. 
One  of  the  sections  of  this  conference— just 
let  me  read  this  one  paragraph,  it  may  not 
be  the  kind  of  thing  that  most  hon.  members 
of  this  House  would  view  with  approval,  but 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind: 

In  the  Economic  Welfare  Section  nurses 
were  advised  to  be  not  afraid  of  forming 
trade  unions  of  their  own,  but  it  was 
thought  inadvisable  for  them  to  join  indus- 
trial or  institutional  organizations  for  fear 
of  ensuing  political  pressures  on  them  and 
of  endangering  their  eligibility  to  the  ICN. 
Domination  by  an  alien  organization  and 
inattention  by  it  to  special  ideals  of  nurses 
also  came  in  for  warnings  in  this  regard. 

Now,  I  am  not  ignoring  the  reser\'ations 
that  they  are  introducing,  but  the  point  they 
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are  making  is  that  if  nurses  are  going  to  be 
able  to  get  the  conditions  that  they  require 
in  the  profession— conditions  which  will  at- 
tract more  people  into  it— then  they  have 
to  get  out  and  fight  for  themselves.  And 
they  fight  by  having  an  organization  that 
operates  as  a  professional  organization  like 
the  teachers'  federation,  if  not  in  a  union 
per  se. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  in  this  connection.    In  another  article 
in  tlie  September  issue  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istration in   Canada,   they   quote   from   Miss 
Rae  Chittick,  MA,  M.Ph,  LL.D,  to  the  effect: 
At  a  time  when  skilled  labour  is  being 
paid    about    $2.80    an   hour,    the    average 
staff  nurse  is  earning  about  $1.65  an  hour. 

They  point  to  this  as  an  interesting  con- 
tradiction of  the  so-called  "career  profes- 
sion" that  nursing  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
article  goes  on  in  Hght  of  what  is  now 
emerging  in  the  American  nursing  associa- 
tion, to  changes  within  the  organization,  the 
more  democratic  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion, giving  nurses  the  feeUng  that  they 
have  a  say,  that  they  are  master  of  their 
own  destiny  within  their  organization  in- 
stead of  what  many  nurses  feel  to  be  the 
case  in  the  Canadian  nursing  association- 
one  that  is  dominated  by  a  hierarchy  and 
that    they   have    very   little   influence    over. 

This  article  goes  on  to  point  out  the  value 
of  developing  what  are  known  as  basic 
"nursing  units"  in  hospitals  —  something 
which  is  simply  the  equivalent  of  a  union 
organization  without  being  such,  a  profes- 
sional unit  for  the  nurses  which  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  decisions  on  their 
own  behalf,  to  make  representations  and 
not  to  be  just  cogs  in  a  great  machine  which 
is  so  often  felt  to  be  the  case  by  nurses 
today. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  com- 
ment on  that  if  he  would. 

V  A  fourth  point  that  I  want  to  raise  with 

^  the  hon.  Minister— I  did  it  last  year  and  once 
again  he  reacted  in  a  very  favourable  way, 
but  I  am  wondering  what,  if  anything,  from 
his  greater  knowledge  in  the  field,  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  year -and  that  is  the 
attraction  into  nursing  of  men. 

Now  I  find  it  rather  distressing  that  in 
Canada  our  armed  forces  regard  with 
disfavour  the  proposition  that  men  should 
be  commissioned  as  nurses,  whereas  in  the 
United  States-during  the  past  year  I  be- 
lieve-the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the 
United  States  Army  Reserves  have  now 
changed  their  rules  to  permit  commissioned 


men    to    come    in    as    part    of    the    nursing 
corps. 

I  was  also  interested,  in  perusing  another 
issue  of  Hospital  Administration  in  Canada, 
the  issue  for  March,  1962,  to  find  a  most 
illuminating  article  on  the  Alexian  Brothers 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Chicago,  and 
to  discover  that  the  current  belief  that  nurs- 
ing is  a  special  prerogative  of  the  female  sex, 
is  really  restricted  to  the  last  100  years. 
Prior  to  the  last  100  years  most  of  the 
nursing  was  done  by  men  and  the  orders 
for  training  of  nurses  go  back  into  ancient 
times  and  down  through  medieval  times. 

The  brotherhood  known  as  Parasolini  in 
the  third  century,  St.  Basil's  monks  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  Benedictines,  the  Order 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Alexian  Brothers,  in  existence  from  the 
fourteenth  century— in  other  words,  nursing 
was  really  a  male  profession  until  100  years 
ago. 

Yet  we  have  this  idea  so  firmly  stamped 
in  our  thinking  today  that  we  cannot  break 
through  it.  The  result  is  that  there  are,  I 
believe,  some  300  male  nurses  in  all  of 
Canada,  and  only  100  of  those  are  gradu- 
ates of  Canadian  institutions  and  the  other 
200  are  among  the  skills  that  we  have  im- 
ported to  try  to  fill  the  gap. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
for  his  report  on  this  phase  of  the  nursing 
profession  and  what  possibility  there  is  for 
meeting  our  great  need  through  encourag- 
ing more  men  to  come  into  the  profession. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wondered  if  the 
hon.  Minister  had  given  any  consideration 
to  an  article  in  the  January,  1962,  issue  of 
the  Hospital  Administration  in  Canada,  in 
which  they  point  out  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  Ministry  of  Health  has  sent  out  what 
is  described  as  a  polite  but  firm  memoran- 
dum to  hospitals  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
part-time  services  of  nurses. 

In  Canada  we  have  about  100,000  regis- 
tered nurses,  and  yet  nobody  knows  exactly 
how  many  of  these  100,000  are  practising 
their  profession.  Many  have  left  for  mar- 
riage, or  for  other  reasons.  In  other  words, 
there  are  many  nurses  who  could  be  at- 
tracted back  and  contribute  their  skills  on 
a  part-time  basis.  But  as  I  understand  it, 
there  has  been  no  effort  made  to  try  to  use 
these  nursing  skills  that  are  available  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

And  again  without  going  into  the  detail  of 
it,  this  article  spells  out  what  is  done  in  Great 
Britain    through     a    hospital    appointing    a 
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senior  staflF  nurse  who  is  responsible  for 
the  recruitment,  the  reception  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  part-time  staff,  looking  after 
rosters,  looking  after  holidays  and  all  the 
other  factors.  But  they  are  meeting  their 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  nurses  by  altering 
their  procedures  within  the  hospital  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  skills  that  are  available 
part  time  if  not  full  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  recapitulate, 
all  of  these  points  are  possible  contributions 
to  solving  this  real  problem.  And  the  propor- 
tions of  the  problems  are  something  that  we 
simply  cannot  continue  to  ignore.  It  is  rather 
nonsensical  to  build  the  hospitals  and  to  have 
them  operating  partially  when  we  have  such 
a  great  need,  because  we  have  not  adequate 
nursing  staff. 

Therefore,  I  would  submit,  in  recapitula- 
tion, that  some  of  the  answers  to  the  problem 
may  be,  firstly,  this  fundamentally  differ- 
ent approach  to  nursing  education;  secondly, 
the  up-grading  of  clinical  skills  and  the  en- 
couragement of  this  on  the  part  of  nurses, 
with  some  compensation  by  way  of  income 
when  they  are  willing  to  do  this;  thirdly, 
the  conditions  within  the  profession  and  more 
particularly  the  development  of  basic  units 
in  hospitals  that  will  give  nurses  some  voice 
and  machinery  for  correcting  their  conditions 
and  grievances;  fourthly,  the  question  of  male 
nurses;  and,  fifthly,  the  question  of  a  new 
approach  within  the  hospitals  to  use  some 
of  these  skills  that  are  available  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  apologies 
to  the  hon.  Minister  for  throwing  all  this 
at  him  at  once,  but  I  think  he  can  handle 
it.    I  would  appreciate  his  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
often  asked  the  question  which  someone 
asked  a  long  time  ago.  I  quote:  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  Today 
I  can  say  "Amen." 

For  once  I  am  almost  in  total  agreement 
with  my  hon.  friend.  I  might  even  accuse 
him,  sir,  of  plagiarism,  because  he  has  said 
the  thing  in  almost  the  same  words  that  I 
ha\'e  said  many  times  over  the  past  three 
years. 

First,  I  would  point  out,  of  course,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  control  of  nurse  education 
has  been,  since  1951,  in  the  hands  of  the 
RNAO.  This  was  the  first  step,  a  step  which 
we  believe  that  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House  will  complete.  This  was  the 
planned  programme  in  1951,  and  we  have 
reached  what  we  tliink  is  the  last  stage  of  it 
and  I  believe  the  nurses  have  shown  them- 


selves sufficiently  capable  and  responsible  to 
undertake  this  big  job. 

The  hon.  member  has  brought  up  many 
things  which  I  say  we  tried  to  encourage  in 
the  profession  for  a  long  time.  The  nursing 
branch  is  included  in  this  estimate  and  the 
training  feature  of  it  is  for  the  certified 
nursing  assistants  for  the  five  schools  which 
we  operate  ourselves.  Something  approach- 
ing 1,000  students  will  graduate  this  year, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  programme 
undertaken  about  18  months  ago. 

However,  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  nurses,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hear  people 
raising  their  voices  in  protest  after  100  years 
or  more.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  the 
education  of  nurses  has  not  taken  its  rightful 
place  along  with  other  areas  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  think  this  is  an  indictment  of  the 
nurses  themselves,  because  they  have  that 
responsibility,  and  quite  a  number  within 
their  own  ranks  have  striven  hard  to  fight 
the  traditional  ideas  that  still  seem  to  hold 
fast  in  a  great  many  areas. 

Why  we  cannot  come  to  recognize  that 
nursing  education  is  a  phase  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  do  not  understand.  I  am  only  a 
layman  as  far  as  nursing  is  concerned,  but  I 
have  often  wondered  as  I  watched  probation 
nurses  and  nurses-in-training  undertaking 
tasks  which  rightly  belong  to  the  housekeep- 
ing staff  of  the  hospital.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  a  great  deal  of  assurance  that  that  day 
is  past  in  the  training  schools  of  the  training 
hospitals  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

To  jump  to  some  of  the  areas  that  my 
hon.  friend  mentioned,  I  would  make  refe- 
ence  to  Dr.  Ross's  book.  I  have  not  read 
Dr.  Ross's  book  but  I  read  the  magazine 
article  which  my  hon.  friend  had,  and  I  was 
very  much  perturbed  about  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  that  article.  I  discussed  them  with 
the  nurses;  and  some  of  the  leaders  in  nursing 
education  in  the  province  of  Ontario  were 
very  unhappy  and  very  much  disturbed 
because  they  believe,  and  I  try  to  quote 
insofar  as  my  memory  serves  me,  that  Dr. 
Ross's  research  was  not  recent.  She  was  not 
discussing  things  as  they  now  obtain,  at  least 
in  the  training  schools  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  other  book  that  my  hon.  friend  men- 
tioned I  have  not  read  either,  but  nursing 
education  has  advanced  beyond  the  area  that 
Dr.  Ross  mentions  in  her  book.  Nonetheless, 
I  still  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  and  I  agree 
with  a  few  of  those  who  are  most  progressive 
in  their  thinking  within  the  profession,  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  changed  the  system 
of  education  in  nursing. 
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The  government  does  not  control  this,  but 
I  have  striven  with  all  the  vigour  at  my 
command  over  the  past  three  years;  indeed 
a  conference  of  nursing  w^as  one  of  the  first 
things  I  called  after  I  became  Minister,  and 
laid  down  the  very  thing  my  hon.  friend 
has  mentioned.  First  of  all  I  urged  that  we 
abolish  nurses'  residences.  Why  in  the 
world  do  we  feel  that  our  girls  whom  we 
send  to  train  as  nurses  must  live  in  a  resi- 
dence? I  would  rather  have  them  under  a 
sergeant-major  than  under  some  of  the  dir- 
ectoresses  that  I  have  seen,  but  tlieir  day  is 
gone  and  I  think  things  have  loosened  up  a 
great  deal. 

If  we  have  not  trained  our  girls  well 
enough  to  know  how  to  behave  in  society 
when  we  send  them  away  to  a  school  of 
nursing,  then  surely  we  have  not  taught 
them  well  enough  to  behave  so  that  we  can 
send  them  to  a  university  or  some  other 
comparable  institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  nurses'  residence  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. This  argument  that  the  nurse  had 
to  have  somewhere  to  stay  at  night— the 
nurse  does  not  get  any  of  her  education  on 
the  night  shift.  She  has  to  be  near  to 
graduation  before  she  is  much  good  in  the 
hospital  on  the  night  shift,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  old  arguments  that  obtained  for  so 
long  are  quite  outdated. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Cowan  has 
spoken  out  very  forthrightly  in  this  matter 
and  in  this  manner,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  protest  this  as  vigorously  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  If  I  know  Mr.  Cowan,  as 
I  think  I  do,  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  can 
be  depended  upon  to  let  his  voice  be  heard 
on  ever>'  occasion  in  this  regard. 

The  government,  of  course,  has  tried  by 
precept  and  example  to  show  what  we  mean 
by  establishing  the  Nightingale  school  of 
nursing.  The  Nightingale  school  is  not 
attached  to  a  hospital— it  is  not  a  hospital 
training  school.  The  girls  get  their  didactic 
training  together  under  the  instructresses  at 
the  Nightingale  school  and  then  for  their 
clinical  training  for  the  application  of  their 
didactic  work  they  are  farmed  out  to  hos- 
pitals just  as  medical  internes  and  medical 
students  in  training  are.  However,  my  hon. 
friend  pointed  out  that  we  arc  fighting  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  a  hundred  or  more  years  and 
until  we  break  those  down  I  do  not  think 
we  can  change  things  too  drastically. 

There  is  a  very  vigorous  movement  on 
foot  to  introduce  the  two-year  course  of 
training.  It  was  first  experimented  with  in 
the  Metropolitan  hospital  in  Windsor,  I 
believe,  then  through  the  Atkinson  founda- 


tion at  Toronto  western  hospital.  More 
recently  and  on  a  more  stable  footing  it  was 
followed  in  the  Nightingale  school  operated 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission,  and  in  the  three  schools 
operated  by  my  own  department:  the  mental 
hospitals  at  Whitby,  Kingston  and  Brock- 
ville.  Two  years  ago,  at  Brockville,  after 
I  became  Minister,  we  introduced  this  two- 
year  course  of  training,  and  with  a  third 
year  of  interneship,  for  which  the  nurse  is 
paid  in  recognition  of  the  training  she  has 
absorbed  during  her  first  two  years.  We 
have  found  this  so  successful  that  our  enrol- 
ment has  gone  up  more  than  200  per  cent- 
it  was  rather  low  to  begin  with— we  were 
graduating  about  20  nurses  a  year.  This 
year,  the  first  year,  we  will  graduate  the  full 
class  under  the  new  system— we  have  in  train- 
ing a  total  of  185— we  will  graduate  61  as 
opposed  to  29  under  the  old  system.  And 
29  was  a  larger  than  usual  number— our 
average  graduating  class  from  the  three 
schools  was  about  20  nurses.  This  shows 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  acceptable  to  girls 
who  are  interested  in  nursing  and  that  it  can 
be  made  to  work. 

About  the  numbers  of  nurses:  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  an  almost  impossible  question 
to  answer  or  problem  to  resolve.  We  have 
in  Ontario  by  actual  registration  37,850 
nurses  in  1961.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000 
of  those  are  in  active  practice,  and  this  gives 
a  rate  of  one  practising  nurse  to  260  popula- 
tion. It  wovild  seem  to  me  on  that  basis 
Ontario  is  well  served  by  nurses.  But  once 
again  the  distribution  is  bad,  and  I  still  have 
not  found  any  way  in  a  free  society  that  you 
can  encourage  nurses  to  go  where  they  are 
most  sorely  needed  any  more  than  we  can 
encourage  other  professions. 

As  far  as  nursing  personnel  in  hospitals  is 
concerned,  there  were  15,288  registered 
graduate  nurses  and  13,223  auxiliary  nursing 
personnel,  giving  us  an  average  of  one  nurs- 
ing person  to  IVs  beds,  which  once  again  I 
would  suggest  is  not  a  very  bad  ratio. 

As  for  the  enrolment  of  student  nurses  for 
the  years  1960  to  1968  based  on  fixed  per- 
centages of  the  number  of  females  aged  17- 
19,  a  report  prepared  by  our  own  division 
of  medical  statistics  shows  that  for  1960 
they  estimated  there  would  be  6,805  in 
training,  and  the  actual  figure  was  6,794. 
In  1962  there  are  actually  in  training  7,575, 
and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  1968,  10,508 
girls  would  seek  enrolment  as  nurses. 

As  for  the  upgrading  of  clinical  skills,  and 
higher  pay  as  recognition  of  those  skills,  well, 
this  is  just  good  common  sense.  And  once 
again  this  rests  with  the  hospitals  and  hospital 
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hoards.  I  will  be  better  able  to  talk  about  this 
when  I  consider  the  estimates  of  the  com- 
mission, because  the  people  who  will  sit 
before  me  then  I  hope  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  give  me  that  information. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  sense,  why  does 
it  not  happen  more  frequently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  this,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  thinking  of  the  hospital 
boards.  We  do  not  direct  hospital  boards, 
they  hire  the  nurses  and  they  decide  what 
their  pay  practices  and  working  conditions 
shall  be.  The  budget  is  submitted  to  the 
hospital  services  commission  rate  board,  and 
I  am  quite  certain,  or  at  least  I  would  hope 
to  be  certain,  that  the  commission  will  not 
prune  budgets  because  they  have  shown  some 
recompense  for  higher  skills.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  tell  you  that  of  a  surety 
at  the  present  time.  I  will  when  the  com- 
mission representatives   are  here. 

The  working  conditions  and  salaries  in  the 
profession  will  still  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  RNAO,  of  course,  because  the  RNAO 
will  now  be  the  socio-economic  arm  of  the 
nursing  profession,  the  organization  that  will 
look  after  their  welfare.  The  responsibility 
of  the  college  will  not  extend  to  this  area 
at  all.  The  college  is  the  body  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  professional 
aspects  of  nursing,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  setting  of  rates  of  pay  and  working 
conditions,  and  so  on. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  great  numbers 
of  men  have  been  attracted  to  the  profession, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  so.  I  cannot  give 
the  figures.  I  hope  to  have  them  too  when 
the  commission  people  are  here.  They  may 
have  some  knowledge  of  this.  But  unfor- 
tunately there  has  not  been  a  great  flocking  of 
men  to  the  profession  of  nursing.  Apparently 
it  is  not  o\'erly  attractive  to  men. 

Again  this  may  point  up  the  need  for 
breaking  down  an  old  tradition,  I  do  not 
know.  The  nurses'  association  was  very  much 
concerned  about  this,  and  I  believe  it  is  two 
years  ago  they  did  add  to  their  executive 
body  one  man,  one  male  nurse,  whose  job 
it  would  be,  I  believe,  to  try  to  recruit  and 
attract  male  persons  to  the  nursing  profession. 

As  for  part-time  nursing,  I  think  this  is 
the  only  place  I  can  find  fault  with  my  hon. 
friend,  sir,  because  I  think  Ontario  has  gone 
a  very  long  way  in  this  direction.  Indeed 
I  can  say  to  him,  sir,  that  I  can  think  of 
community  hospitals,  particularly  the  smaller 
community  hospitals,  which  would  have  to 
close  their  doors  if  they  did  not  have  these 
part-time  nurses  available. 


The  hospital  in  my  own  village  for  instance 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  part-time 
nursing.  I  can  think  of  the  hospital  in  the 
riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Thomas),  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
too  depend  in  very  large  measure  on  part- 
time  nursing. 

This,  of  course,  poses  a  problem,  because 
those  nurses  are  not  available  at  the  week- 
end and  the  result  is  that  there  are  two  or 
three  days  at  the  weekends  when  many 
hospitals  cannot  carry  out  their  full  and  proper 
function  as  I  believe  it  should  be  carried  out. 
Nonetiieless,  the  part-time  nurse  plays  a  very, 
very  large  part  in  manning  our  hospitals,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  no  hospital  board 
would  ever  dream  of  doing  anything  to  dis- 
courage this. 

I  have  not  read  the  British  directive  or 
memorandum,  but  I  think  that  this  is  one 
place  where  probably  we  were  just  a  wee 
bit  ahead  of  Great  Britain,  which  does  not 
happen  too  often.  But  perhaps  occasionally 
we  can  yet  show  the  mother  country  some- 
thing. 

I  would  repeat,  and  I  carmot  repeat  this 
vigorously  enough,  that  I  would  hope  with 
my  hon.  friend  that  the  protests  and  the 
re-thinking  of  society  will  become  ever  more 
vigorous  as  days  go  on.  Not  until  we  look 
at  the  education  of  nurses  in  the  light  of 
the  1960s  can  we  hope  to  attract  people  to 
this  profession.  I  do  say  again  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way,  but  I  still  beheve  we  have 
a  very  great  way  to  go  and  it  is  very  largely 
in  the  area  of  education.  Having  talked  so 
closely  and  so  frequently  with  the  nurses  and 
with  those  most  interested  in  education  over 
the  past  two  years,  I  am  led  to  hope  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  encourage  this  new 
thinking  far  more  vigorously  in  the  days 
ahead  than  they  have  even  in  the  days  past. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  ( Dovercourt ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
remarks  both  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, because  I  understand  that  even  in  the 
Toronto  general  hospital  the  top  floor  of  that 
hospital  is  vacant  due  largely  to  the  lack 
of  nurses  in  the  hospital. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  at  the  Toronto  general 
hospital  about  a  month  ago,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  they  were  relying  to  a  large  extent 
on  nurses  from  both  overseas  and  from 
Europe.  I  was  interested  in  talking  to  some 
of  them  about  the  qualifications  that  they 
would  have  to  obtain  in  Canada.  I  was 
interested  in  what  the  hon.  Minister  had  said 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  not  often  we  have  to 
learn  something  from  the  old  coimtry. 
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When  I  talked  to  some  of  these  nurses  who 
came  from  training  in  Britain  and  possibly 
from  training  in  Edinburgh,  I  found  that 
when  they  arrived  here  to  practise  in  Ontario 
that  there  were  certain  requirements  neces- 
sary. I  raised  the  question  that  perhaps  some 
of  these  requirements  compared  with  other 
provinces  and  with  other  countries  may  be  a 
deterrent  to  attracting  nurses  from  Britain. 
I  suggest  that  for  many  of  these  nurses  to 
take  a  three  months'  course,  which  they  have 
to,  and  not  get  paid  anything  for  it  during 
the  time  they  are  taking  it,  creates  quite  a 
financial  hardship  on  them. 

And  in  connection  with  recruiting  them, 
after  they  do  start  working  at  the  hospital 
they  have  that  period  of  paying  back  and  I 
can  see  where  they  have  some  concern  in 
paying  back  for  their  trip.  I  know  of  several 
nurses  who  have  been  sisters  in  hospitals  in 
Britain,  attending  the  Canadian  soldiers  over 
there  during  the  war  and  winning  medals  for 
it  at  that  time.  Then  they  come  to  Canada 
with  some  children  and  they  find  that  for 
three  months  they  are  not  going  to  get  paid 
anything  and  have  to  take  another  examina- 
tion. I  realize  that  that  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nurses'  association  to  some 
extent,  but  I  wondered  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  care  to  comment  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  be  commenting  largely  from  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  of  this  area.  But  I  think 
the  problem  is  that  the  average  nurse  trained 
in  a  school  in  Great  Britain  does  not  cover 
the  courses  of  training  expected  for  a  regis- 
tered nurse  in  Ontario,  and  I  think  the  two 
areas  are  pediatrics  and  midwifery. 

The  nurse  taking  midwifery  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  majority  of  schools  I  believe 
-again  I  make  very  clear  that  I  am  speaking 
largely  from  my  own  rather  scant  knowledge 
-usually  specializes  in  this  course.  She  be- 
comes a  registered  midwife,  or  whatever 
you  call  her,  undertaking  responsibilities 
which  we  do  not  expect  our  nurses  here  to 
V^  undertake.  She  is  in  a  different  category 
altogether. 

But  I  believe  that  very  few  general  duty 
nurses  are  given  any  pediatrics  training 
whatsoever  and  this  is  one  essential,  I  believe, 
to  registration  in  Ontario.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  the  British  nurse  only  has  to  take 
three  months'  additional  training  in  Ontario 
before  she  can  sit  for  her  registration  examin- 
ation she  is  doing  very  well  indeed,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  we  demand  more  from  our  own 
nurses. 

Then  I  would  point  out  that  unless  there 
is    reciprocity    between    Ontario    and    Great 


Britain  our  nurses  going  to  Great  Britain 
would  find  themselves  faced  with  similar 
problems.  They  would  likely  have  to  undergo 
additional  training  and  write  the  qualifying 
examinations  in  Great  Britain.  I,  for  instance, 
could  not  go  to  Great  Britain  and  practise 
medicine  without  writing  their  conjoint 
boards  there,  just  as  they  in  turn  coming 
to  Ontario  have  to  write  our  medical  council. 
It  is  a  matter  of  equating  the  professional 
training  before  they  can  reach  the  standards 
called  for  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  the  point  that  I 
think  is  a  deterrent,  from  having  talked  to 
them— and  I  speak  completely  as  a  layman 
on  this— I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
they  have  had  is  they  have  to  wait  three 
months.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this 
to  suggest  that  they  can  take  midwifery  or 
pediatrics  within  six  weeks  or  whether  they 
can  take  it  under  some  other  method,  but  the 
real  concern  of  these  nurses  was  that  they 
were  not  getting  paid  anything  until  after 
they  had  taken  the  examination. 

I  realize  again  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  nurses*  association  and  the  hospital  boards 
but  because  the  provincial  government  gives 
large  grants  to  the  hospitals,  and  because 
there  apparently  is  a  serious  lack  of  nurses, 
and  because  nurses  are  going  to  Australia 
and  to  other  countries  from  Great  Britain,  I 
had  wondered  whether  the  hon.  Minister  in 
his  interest  in  these  many  areas  might  check 
to  see  if  there  could  be  some  kind  of  easing 
on  some  of  these  restrictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  only  say  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  matter  of  shortage 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  resolve  in  my  mind. 
The  last  time  I  noted  figures  relative  to 
difi^erent  countries  I  recall  at  that  time 
Ontario  was  actually  better  supplied  with 
nurses  than  Great  Britain  was,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  argue  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  nurses  here  in  Ontario  and  that  we 
should  encourage  those  with  less  training 
than  we  expect  our  own  girls  to  have,  and 
indeed  demand  that  our  own  girls  have, 
before  they  can  get  registration  here  in 
Ontario.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  lower  our  standards.  This,  I  am  quite 
sure  my  hon.  friend  would  not  condone  him- 
self. 

About  the  matter  of  beds  being  unopened, 
I  just  have  a  report  here  from  the  commis- 
sion representative  that  in  the  nordiwestem 
hospital  here  in  Metro  Toronto,  30  beds  are 
at  present  unopened;  the  east  general  hospital 
in  Toronto  has  about  the  same  number.  The 
problem  is  not  severe  elsewhere  in  the  prov- 
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ince.  And  there  is  no  word  in  the  report  I 
get  concerning  the  Toronto  general  hospital 
having  any  areas  closed  because  of  lack  of 


Mr.  Thompson:  In  regard  to  those  beds 
not  being  opened,  is  the  lack  of  nurses  one 
of  the  reasons  for  them  not  being  opened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  the  reason 
given  for  these  60  beds. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that  I  agree, 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Toronto  east 
general  hospital,  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  he  made.  Many  of  tliose  things 
are  studied  by  individual  boards.  But  just 
to  put  the  record  straight,  at  the  Toronto 
east  general  hospital  all  beds  are  being  used 
as  of  three  or  four  days  ago.  The  hon. 
member  did  quote  the  east  general  hospital 
as  having  some  50  or  60  beds  empty,  but 
they  are  all  occupied  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question  concern- 
ing male  nurses.  There  are  20  in  training  at 
our  hospital  school  at  Brockville  and  five  or 
six  elsewhere  throughout  the  province.  But 
the  number,  again  I  repeat,  is  not  nearly 
what  I  anticipated  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this,  because  I  think  this  is  the  appro- 
priate vote,  what  is  the  position  now  with 
regard  to  this  Canadian  school  of  practical 
nursing?  Am  I  correct  that  its  graduates  are 
excluded  from  the  field  of  training  people 
who  can  work  in  hospitals,  and  they  can  only 
work  in  doctors'  offices  and  such  other  places 
as  do  not  require  a  high  level  of  training? 
Maybe  I  should  not  have  picked  on  doctors' 
offices  as  not  requiring  a  high  level  of  train- 
ing, I  will  get  a  blast  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  am  going  to  be 
very  kind  to  my  hon.  friend  today.  This 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Education 
and  has,  I  believe,  the  status  of  a  trade 
school. 

Vote  606  agreed  to. 

On  vote  607: 

Mr.  Singer:  On  607,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  vote  I  think  under  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister said  we  could  talk  about  meat  inspection. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  was  making  his 
general  remarks  yesterday,  as  I  heard  it  and 
as  he  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  papers,  he  said 


that  meat  in.spection  should  remain   as  die 
federal  responsibility. 

Now,  this  sort  of  thinking  disturbs  me  a 
bit,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  are  through- 
out the  province  many  small  packers  who 
just  are  not  in  the  financial  position  to  allow 
themselves  to  set  up  a  system  of  federal 
inspection,  to  pay  federal  inspectors,  and  to 
be  able  to  renovate  their  plants  to  the 
standards  required  by  the  federal  inspection 
system. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able proposition  to  suggest  that  all  meat  that 
is  sold  in  this  province  for  human  consumption 
should  be  inspected  by  somebody.  The 
federal  inspection  system  is  designed  only 
to  inspect  the  meat  that  is  intended  for  out- 
of-the-province  consumption  and  then  that 
has  been  extended  so  that  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  those  plants  which  are  able  to  afford 
federal  inspectors.  So  what  happens,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  this,  I  think,  is  the  key  thing— 
what  happens  to  smaller  plants,  what  hap- 
pens to  people  who  do  not  need  full-time 
inspectors?  What  happens  to  people  who  are 
unable  to  afford  the  plant  renovations  that 
are  required? 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
it  was  worth  mentioning  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  United 
Packing  House  and  Allied  Workers  Union 
which  says  "Only  this  stamp  guarantees  your 
protection:  Canada  Approved." 

It  would  seem  that  a  union  such  as  this 
should  be  among  those  in  the  forefront  argu- 
ing for  some  protection  of  the  small  business- 
man and  not  limiting  the  type  of  these  sales 
to  big  business  and  big  packers.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  unions  would  have 
taken  the  forefront  in  this  sort  of  a  fight  and 
I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  province 
to  see  that  small  businessmen  are  enabled  to 
carry  on  business  and  there  is  a  responsibility 
to  the  public,  too,  to  see  that  only  meat  that 
has  been  inspected,  whether  provincially  or 
federally,  is  available  for  human  consumption. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  pre- 
pared to  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done  and 
not  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
that  there  be  inspection  except  on  a  federal 
basis.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  businessmen  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  so  far 
as  I  understand,  no  slaughterhouse  pays  the 
federal  inspector  at  all.  This  is  a  service 
performed  by  The  Department  of  Agricidture 
for  Canada,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Now  my  hon.  friend  of  course  speaks 
about  smdl  packing  houses  as  not  being 
able  to  afford  to  come  up  to  the  standards 
required.  I  would  make  it  vey  clear,  and 
I  cannot  be  too  serious  about  this,  that  no 
matter  who  inspects  meat  I  would  hope  that 
nobody  would  anticipate  that  any  provincial 
standard  that  might  be  set  up  now  or  in 
the  future  would  look  for  any  lowering  of 
standards  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  and  health  of  animals. 

This  is  where  the  value  of  meat  inspec- 
tion stands,  and  there  can  be  no  lowering 
of  the  standards.  If  the  small  packing  plants 
caimot  afford  to  reach  federal  standards 
then  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  any  other  type  of  inspection  can  be 
any  less  costly.  It  is  true,  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  mentioned 
special  rooms  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  must 
admit  to  me  that  sounds  silly.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  question  the  higher  authorities, 
but  nonetheless  in  my  own  opinion  this  sort 
of  thing  is  silly. 

As  long  as  decent  sanitary  facihties  are 
provided  to  workers  and  facilities  are  pro- 
vided so  that  they  can  look  after  their  own 
personal  cleanliness,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  would  be  enough.  But  this  to  me  would 
be  a  very  small  cost  in  the  overall  require- 
ments for  inspection. 

When  I  became  Minister,  I  think  in  the 
province  there  were  upwards  of  1,000  slaugh- 
terhouses, great  numbers  of  them  small. 
Now  this  number  is  down  to  something  in 
the  order  of  375.  Those  who  have  closed 
or  consolidated  have  done  so  because  they 
were  not  able  to  provide  proper  water 
facilities,  proper  sewage  disposal,  proper 
buildings  that  could  be  kept  clean  and 
sanitary.  Somebody  spoke  about  a  wooden 
partition.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible,  I 
say  to  you,  absolutely  impossible,  to  have 
a  wooden  partition,  covered  with  such 
material  that  would  permit  of  frequent  wash- 
^  ing  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  slaughter- 
house. 

And  refrigeration.  There  is  no  sense  in 
these  modem  days  of  permitting  a  slaughter- 
house to  kill  meat  for  human  consumption 
and  hang  it  out  in  the  open  as  it  used  to 
l>e  done  by  butcher  shops  where  I  was  bom. 
There  are  still  some  areas  of  our  own  prov- 
ince where  meat  is  openly  exposed  to  the 
elements,  to  flies,  and  to  everything  else. 
They  have  to  have  proper  refrigeration. 

I  want  again  to  emphasize  and  repeat 
and  underline  that  there  can  be  no  lowering 
of  standards  of  sanitation,  cleanliness  and 
the  health  of  the  animals  themselves. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  was  not  sug- 
gesting for  a  minute  that  there  be  such  a 
lowering  of  standards,  but  I  was  suggesting 
that  the  federal  goverrmient,  at  least  in  two 
instances  I  am  familiar  with,  has  found  its- 
self  unable  for  some  time  to  provide  inspec- 
tors to  big  plants,  or  reasonably  big  ones, 
and  that  only  recently  have  they  made  such 
facilities  available.  But  where  you  get  into 
smaller  plants  that  do  have  these  facilities, 
and  they  do  not  slaughter  every  day  of  the 
week  or  they  only  slaughter  half  a  day  in 
the  week,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
federal  inspection  services  available  to  them. 

Surely  something  could  be  worked  out 
on  a  provincial  basis  without  any  lowering 
of  standards  but  with  the  elimination  of  the 
extra  room  sort  of  thing  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brantford  talked  about?  Surely  that 
sort  of  thing  could  be  done  on  a  part-time 
basis  with  veterinarians  perhaps  supervising 
a  group  of  inspectors?  Whether  it  is  borne 
by  the  federal  people  or  not,  the  cost  of 
locating  an  inspector  in  the  plant  all  the 
time  when  there  is  a  normal  working  week 
is  a  very  substantial  one. 

The  federal  people  could  not  be  expected 
to  maintain  a  full-time  employee  in  a  plant 
that  is  not  making  full  use  of  its  facilities, 
but  there  are  many  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  province  who  do  not  need 
this  sort  of  facility  but  who  do  need  some 
sort  of  inspection  for  the  good  of  their  own 
business  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

This  is  something  that  I  think  the  prov- 
ince should  get  into,  and  not  just  say  only 
federal  inspections.  This  is  something  that 
the  unions  should  concern  themselves  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  correct  my  hon. 
friend.  If  he  read  in  that  report  that  I  said 
that  only  federal  inspection  would  do,  he 
was  quite  in  error.  I  did  state  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  or  preferable,  that  all  meat  sold 
throughout  Canada  be  federally  inspected 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  hon.  friend 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  has 
heard  and  listened  with  attention  to  what  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
has  said,  and  will  make  note  of  it  in  his 
coming  deliberations. 

I  would  add  that,  today,  just  before  I  came 
to  this  House,  I  was  talking  to  my  counter- 
part in  Ottawa,  and  he  advised  me  that,  in 
response  to  his  letter  to  the  provincial  Min- 
isters of  Health,  only  one  other  province 
apart  from  ourselves  answered  it  and  signified 
any  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  therefore 
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he  felt  little  point  would  be  gained  by  his 
pursuing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  The 
Department  of  Health. 

However,  he  has  undertaken  to  do  one 
further  thing— put  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Dominion  Council  of  Healtli,  which  com- 
prises the  Deputy  Ministers  of  all  the  prov- 
inces and  certain  technical  advisers,  for  their 
consideration  now,  since  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  stimulate  enough  interest 
among  the  provinces. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  is  the 
name   of   the   other   province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Manitoba. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  rise  to  try  to  remove 
the  inference  left  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  that  the  packing 
house  workers'  union  are  opposed  to  the  small 
slaughterhouses  and  abattoirs  across  the 
province.  What  they  have  done  in  this  leaflet, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  given  some  credit 
for  it,  is  taking  the  only  means  at  the  present 
time  of  showing  some  interest  in  the  health 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  meat  consumption. 

Certainly,  the  Liberals  have  not  presented 
yet  a  type  of  inspection  that  would  be  feasible 
and  workable  in  the  province;  the  government 
has  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what 
kind  of  inspection  we  can  put  into  effect 
that  would  be  eflFective.  Until  we  do,  among 
us,  come  up  with  a  proper  type  of  inspection, 
either  on  a  provincial  basis  or  a  municipal 
basis,  I  think  the  packing  house  workers  are 
taking  the  proper  position,  that  this  at  the 
present  time  is  the  only  inspection,  and  until 
we  do  come  up  with  a  plan  of  inspection  that 
will  do  the  job,  then  we  have  got  to  tell 
our  people  to  pay  attention  to  this  approved 
standard. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  this  situation  and 
I  feel  that  the  government,  in  all  sincerity, 
has  been  putting  this  off  too  long.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  little  packer  is  the  man  who  is 
being  discriminated  against;  he  is  being  put 
out  of  business  at  tlie  moment,  and  it  is  very 
serious,  and  I  feel  that  the  government  is  to 
blame-either  The  Department  of  Health  or 
Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  respon- 
sible. I  have  contacted  some  of  the  people 
in  the  department  and  asked  them  what  is 
happening  in  the  United  States  to  the  south 
of  us  and  they  intimated  to  me  that,  in  some 
of  the  states,  that  they  do  have  inspectors 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  they  work  out  their 
inspection  to  the  various  small  plants  on  a 
timetable. 


For  instance,  one  plant  will  kill  on  a  morn- 
ing and  another  one  on  an  afternoon,  and 
they  work  out  a  general  system  that  all  are 
inspected.  I  did  speak  to  one  of  the  staff 
at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  regarding 
some  course  that  could  be  implemented  and 
he  intimated  to  me  that  a  course  could  be 
provided  which  would  give  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  that  a  layman  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  meat  would  be  adequate  to  provide 
some  of  the  service. 

I  suggested  it  to  one  of  our  butchers  in 
the  city  of  Woodstock,  who  is  also  an  alder- 
man. He  said  it  was  an  excellent  idea  and 
he  would  be  one  that  would  be  happy  to  take 
such  a  course  and  inspect  some  of  the  meat 
that  comes  into  our  particular  area  here. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  time  for  either  The 
Department  of  Health  or  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  province  to  more  or  less 
get  serious  on  this  particular  element  before 
you  have  all  the  small  butchers  in  the  prov- 
ince out  of  business.  At  the  present  time, 
they  are  trying  to  do  a  reasonably  good  job. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  all  small  butchers 
are  in  the  same  category,  which  is  com- 
pletely erroneous  and  is  most  untrue  and  un- 
just to  these  people  who  have  been  providing 
a  real  service.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity  as 
a  service  to  the  people  in  the  province.  I 
hope  that  The  Department  of  Health  and 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  get  down 
to  business  and  get  serious  on  this,  because 
it  is  not  as  big  a  problem  as  they  seem  to 
think  it  is,  and  quit  passing  the  buck  to  the 
federal  authorities. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  ( York-Humber ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
But  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
express  the  appreciation  of— yes,  I  will  say 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  province— of 
summer  cottagers,  for  the  great  work  of  our 
present  hon.  Minister  who  is  doing  a  splendid 
job  in  cleaning  up  and  raising  the  standards 
of  our  local  slaughterhouses.  This  has  been 
a  big  problem  and  I  think  not  enough  has 
been  said  about  the  great  work  this  hon. 
Minister  is  doing.  I  believe  he  will  get  along 
to  the  other  matters  later  on  but  at  present, 
a  great  job  has  been  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  not  in  any  way  like  to  detract  from 
what  the  hon.  member  has  just  said.  I 
believe  that  tliis  hon.  Minister  has  done  a  lot 
of  important  work  in  that  field. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  is  an  important  area  in  which 
there  is  no  inspection  of  meat  and  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  prospect  in  the 
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reasonably  near  future  that  we  will  get 
inspection  of  meat. 

As  I  understand  it,  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the  province 
is  inspected  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  balance  is  not  inspected  by  anybody.  This 
is  the  area  about  which  I  think  the  people  of 
the  province  and  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are  very  much  concerned. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  indicated  why  the 
conference  proposed  by  the  federal  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  has  not  taken  place.  Appar- 
ently, there  is  not  too  much  interest  in  many 
other  provinces  in  this  problem. 

That  is  their  responsibility.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  to  deal  with  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  fail- 
ure of  the  very  commendable  effort  of  the 
federal  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  we  in  this 
province  should  proceed  and  try  to  get  co- 
operation between  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment at  least  as  far  as  this  particular  province 
is  concerned. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  most  populous  prov- 
ince in  Canada  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is 
probably  the  province  in  which  the  problem 
is  most  acute.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  has  suggested  to  us  that  we 
should  talk  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  about  it.  Well,  we  talked  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  when  his 
estimates  were  before  us,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  should  talk  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  I  do  not  really  care  which  hon. 
Minister  we  talk  to,  I  am  happy  to  talk  to 
either  of  them.  They  are  both  very  fine 
gentlemen. 

But  I  think  we  should  get  over  this  buck- 
passing  game  and  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
problem,  that  the  government  as  a  unit— and 
after  all,  all  of  these  Ministers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  one  government— should  take  a 
serious  view  of  the  problem  and  should  go 
to  the  federal  government.  Notwithstanding 
V  any  attitude  that  may  exist  in  other  provinces, 
^  they  should  put  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  problems  that  exist  in  this  province 
and  try  to  work  out  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment ways  and  means  of  handling  these 
problems. 

Now  there  has  been  a  suggestion  made  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  for  the  20  per 
cent  which  is  not  under  federal  inspection  in 
the  province,  this  province  should  set  up  its 
own  inspection  services.  I  would  be  very 
doubtful,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  would  be 
the  best  approach  in  the  long  run. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  com- 
ments made  yesterday  or  the  day  before-I 


cannot  remember  when  it  was,  but  not  long 
ago— by  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  on  this  subject,  and  I  respect  his 
views.  But  I  would  suggest  that  there  were 
some  very  serious  flaws  in  his  logic. 

What  he  was  suggesting  was  that  the 
standards  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
meat  imposed  by  the  federal  government  are 
unduly  onerous.  I  believe  that  the  experts 
at  the  federal  level  laid  down  the  standards 
they  did  because  they  considered  that  those 
standards  were  essential  to  ensure  that  meat 
put  on  the  market  would  be  fit  for  human 
consumption  and  that  there  would  be,  as 
closely  as  human  beings  can  ever  achieve, 
an  absolute  guarantee  that  such  meat  would 
be  fit  for  human  consumption.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  their  regulations.  To  say  that 
those  regulations  impose  a  quite  substantial 
burden  on  small  operators  is  really  to  evade 
the  issue. 

If  the  standards  are  necessary  to  ensure 
public  health,  then,  regrettable  as  it  may  be 
that  they  impose  a  fairly  heavy  obligation  on 
small  operators,  I  say  that  in  the  interests 
of  public  health  they  should  apply  and  they 
should  be  complied  with.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  carry  on  business  in  this  particular 
area  should  be  required  to  meet  those 
standards. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  federal  government 
makes  no  charge  whatsoever  for  the  actual 
inspection  of  the  meat.  That  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  government  as  part  of  its 
general  service  to  the  public,  out  of  public 
funds.  The  only  way  in  which  costs  are 
imposed  on  the  packing  plants  is  in  comply- 
ing with  regulations  regarding  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  plants.  The  federal 
authorities,  in  their  judgment,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  meat 
in  a  way  in  which  we  can  be  assured  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  unless  those  particular  stand- 
ards regarding  plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion are  complied  with.  I  would  agree,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  said  that  even  if  the  provincial  govern- 
ment entered  this  field,  it  too  would  have  to 
impose  standards  with  regard  to  construction 
and  operation,  and  it  would  cost  money  to 
comply  with  those  standards. 

If  the  federal  standards  are  considered  to 
be  unduly  onerous— I  have  already  suggested 
this  in  this  House  and  I  will  suggest  it  again— 
representations  should  be  made  to  relax  them 
to  the  degree  that  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health. 

I  doubt  very  much,  however,  if  those 
standards  are  unduly  onerous.  I  believe  that 
the  people  at  the  federal  level,  after  many 
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>  cars  of  experience  in  this  field  and  study  of 
the  matter,  have  arrived  at  standards  that 
are  required  if  we  are  to  be  certain  that  the 
meat  placed  on  the  market  is  fit  for  human 
consumption.  I  think  that  our  hon.  friends 
on  the  Liberal  benches  are  on  the  wrong 
track  when  they  suggest  that  we  should  set 
up  an  inspection  service  of  our  own  which 
will  be  a  sort  of  a  pale  imitation- 
Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  suggested  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —of  the  federal  service.  The 
clear  implication  of  the  proposal  of  the  Lib- 
eral group  is  that  we  should  set  up  standards 
that  would  be  less  strict  than  the  standards 
of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  said  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  else 
they  could  have  in  mind  because  their  com- 
plaints- 
Mr.  Singer:  There  are  points  you  do  not 
understand.  The  packing  house  workers 
seem  to  support  only  big  business. 

Mr.  Innes:  To  protect  the  plant  under  12— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plant  under  12,  or  the  plant  under  1,200. 
The  question  that  is  at  issue  is  the  protection 
of  the  public  and  if,  as  I  say,  the  federal 
standards  are  more  than  are  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  public— all  right,  let  us  pro- 
pose that  they  relax  those  standards  to  the 
extent  that  is  safe,  but  let  us  not  suggest  that 
we  have  a  different  system  because  their 
standards  are  stricter  than  the  Liberals  appar- 
ently would  propose.  I  do  not  know  why  else 
they  would  propose  a  provincial  inspection 
unless  they  are- 
Mr.  Singer:  Because  20  per  cent  of  the 
meat  is  not  being  inspected. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —unless  they  are  in  favour  of 
a  less  strict  system  tlian  the  federal  govern- 
ment imposes.  There  is  no  logic  in  their 
position  whatsoever  unless  that  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  However,  I  will  not 
argue  with  these  hon.   gentlemen  as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  since  I  have  no  item 
in  my  estimates  referring  to  this,  it  might 
very  properly  be  taken  up  in  the  budget 
debate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  to 
take  it  up  under  another  section  of  the 
estimates— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  this  question 
and  1  have  asked  for  no  money  from  this 
House  to  be  applied  to  meat  inspection;  I 
have  no  authority  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
would  therefore  very  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  might  better  be  dealt  with  in  budget 
debate  where  there  can  be  a  wide-open 
discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  again  call  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  took  it  up 
under  the  one  other  estimate  where  it  might 
be  considered  to  be  relevant  and  we  were 
referred  to  this  estimate.  The  government 
may  or  may  not  have  been  right  in  doing  that 
but  certainly  when  we  missed  the  opportunity 
on  the  other  occasion,  I  think  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  now.  And  if  there  has  been 
very  substantial— sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  you 
debate  this  under  the  budget. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
your  suggestion  but  I  still  believe  it  should 
be  appropriate  to  discuss  such  a  matter 
under  the  estimates.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  had  held  his  fire  for  about  one  more 
minute,  I  would  have  completed  discussing 
the  matter  that  I  had  in  mind.  I  would  like 
to  conclude  by  suggesting  to  him,  or  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  or  per- 
haps more  appropriately  to  tlie  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  that  they  take  steps 
now  to  reopen  this  question  with  the 
federal  government  and  with  the  two  de- 
partments, I  think,  that  are  involved  at  the 
federal  level  with  a  view  to  applying  federal 
inspection  with  modifications,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  modifications  can  safely  be  made, 
to  all  packing  plants  in  this  province  so  that 
all  meat  placed  on  the  market  for  human 
consumption  in  this  province  will  be 
inspected  both  before  and  after  slaughter, 
and  that  it  will  be  properly  labelled  to  assure 
the  consumer  that  such  inspection  has  been 
undertaken  by  qualified  parties. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  only  take  a  minute  with  this,  but 
the  hon.  member  has  made  certain  allegations 
about  the  small  packing  houses  in  the  prov- 
ince. Inasmuch  as  I  have  a  couple  of  these 
in  my  own  area  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  he  is  trying  to 
come  to  a  good  conclusion,  a  successful  con- 
clusion but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  in  poses- 
sion  of  all  the  facts. 

Firstly  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we   on   this   side   of  the   House   are   just   as 
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much  for  the  protection  of  the  public  as  he 
is.  We  do  not  want  any  pale  imitation,  as  he 
describes  it,  as  far  as  the  inspection  of  meat 
in  this  province  is  concerned.  But  may  I 
point  out  to  him  that  in  the  inspection  of 
slaughter  houses  in  the  province  there  is  no 
similarity  between  large  packing  houses,  such 
as  Canada  Packers  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  small  packing  houses  in  Bruce  county. 
The  types  of  machinery  that  they  use  for 
killing  their  meat,  their  cutting  up  of  it  and 
so  on,  the  refrigeration,  and  so  forth,  bears 
no  similarity  whatsoever  and  therefore  the 
federal  authorities,  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  public,  devised  a  set  of  rules  that  would 
look  after  these  larger  packing  plants  who, 
after  all,  kill  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of 
meat  in  this  province  and  in  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

Also,  I  might  point  out  that  we  have  to 
have  federal  rules  and  federal  inspections  so 
that  this  meat  could  be  exported,  so  that  the 
meat  from  Alberta  or  Ontario  or  Quebec 
would  have  some  similarity  in  going  to  the 
United  States  or  wherever  it  may  go.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  small  packing  houses 
in  counties  like  Bruce— I  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  as  far  as  Bruce  county  is 
concerned— are  up  to  a  very  excellent 
standard  of  health;  they  are  clean,  they  are 
willing  to  do  all  that  they  can. 

I  can  quote  one  figure  concerning  a  pack- 
ing house  that  I  am  familiar  with,  a  small 
one  in  my  own  area.  This  one  has  been  sell- 
ing meat  in  the  area  and  has  a  wonderful 
reputation,  but  in  order  to  come  up  to  the 
federal  standards  this  man,  who  employs 
approximately  19  employees,  is  going  to  have 
to  spend  $150,000.  Obviously,  he  is  simply 
going  to  have  to  go  out  of  business,  he  can- 
not afford  to  spend  $150,000.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  started  only  a  few  years  ago 
he  is  being  very  successful  in  his  business 
and  expects  within  the  next  three  years  that 
instead  of  19  or  20  employees  that  he  will 
have  between  35  and  40  employees.  He  is 
willing  to  spend  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately $50,000  to  do  anything  within  reason, 
but  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  who,  I  believe,  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  root  of  this  problem,  that 
there  is  no  similarity  whatsoever  between 
that  little  plant  and  Canada  Packers  plant  in 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

These  boys  in  the  small  businesses  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  are  in  the  meat 
packing  business,  are  willing  to  play  ball 
with  this  government  or  any  other  govern- 
ment for  that  matter,  sir.  But  if  we  do 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
suggested  this  afternoon,  then  these  fellows 


are  going  to  be  out  of  business  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  other  way 
around  it.  Well,  if  they  have  not  got  the 
money,  they  just  simply  either  provide  the 
money  or  get  out  of  business.  I  assure  him, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you— 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  should  have  to  meet 
standards. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  standards,  but 
with  the  standards  we  have  in  this  province, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  meat  will  be  just  as 
good  coming  out  of  the  little  packing  plants, 
in  many  instances  it  will  be  better.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  machinery  tliey  use  probably 
cost  $10,000,  and  the  machinery  that  the 
big  packing  plants  use  costs  $1  million,  you 
cannot  have  the  same  inspections,  the  same 
type  of  inspections  for  each  one.  The  roast 
of  pork  that  you  get  from  these  small  pack- 
ing houses  will  be  as  just  as  good  as  any 
meat  that  comes  out  of  the  city  of  Toronto, 
I  assure  you,  because  I  eat  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden):  there  is  no  getting 
around  it  at  all,  if  we  do  what  he  suggests 
this  afternoon  then  the  little  man  who  sells 
meat  in  the  province  of  Ontario  today  will 
be  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  not  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
And  these  fellows  who  are  supposed  to  be 
sticking  up  for  the  Httle  men  of  Ontario, 
now  we  know  exactly  where  they  stand.  They 
are  saying  three  cheers  for  Canada  Packers 
and  go  down  the  drain  as  far  as  the  little 
fellow  is  concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  hav- 
ing had  my  say,  apparently  I  would  judge 
from  the  comments  just  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  far  more  interested  in  play- 
ing politics  than  it  is  in  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  province.  All  I  propose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  acceptable  minimum 
standards  should  be  applied,  and  apparently 
they  object  to  that  proposition.  But  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  sir,  that  until  such  standards 
are  applied  there  will  be  no  assurance  that 
the  meat  put  on  the  market  in  this  province 
in  all  cases  will  be  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  cannot  let  a  statement  like  that  go  un- 
challenged.    The  meat  that  is  presently  put 
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out  by  the  slaughterhouse  that  are  unin- 
spected in  this  province  come  under  the 
regulations  of  The  Public  Health  Act  of  the 
province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  has  said 
tliey  do  not  cover  tlie  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  so.  The  meat  that 
is  presently  called  uninspected  meat  is  actu- 
ally produced  in  slaughterhouses  that  come 
under  these  regulations  and,  as  I  mentioned, 
when  we  were  discussing  it  previously,  the 
regulations  themselves  give  permissive  legis- 
lation for  the  inspection  of  the  meat  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  grade  of 
the  carcass,  but  whether  or  not  the  meat 
is  fit  for  human  consumption  and  Ontario 
regulations  are  already  available  covering 
this.  It  would  require  only  very  small 
amendments,  as  the  hon.  Minister  pointed 
out  last  day,  to  tighten  down  on  how  this 
inspection  would  be  done,  that  is  the  pre- 
mortem  and  post-mortem  inspection  that 
would  be  required.  And  I  would  think  that 
the  inspection  could  easily  be  instituted  by 
applying  these  regulations  that  are  already 
on  the  statute  books. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
would  like  to  have  one  word  on  this  sub- 
ject before  we  leave  it.  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  been  overlooked.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  I  would  draw 
hon.  members'  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
whole  question  of  inspection  of  meat  arose 
through  meat  which  was  unfit  for  human 
consumption  in  the  first  instance  being  put 
into  the  market  and  on  the  market  for 
human  consumption. 

In  other  words,  in  the  beginning,  the  cause 
of  this  whole  matter  was  illegal  activity  on 
behalf  of  certain  people.  And  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  I  would  suggest  to  the  House 
that  our  amendments  to  The  Disposal  of 
Dead  Animals  Act  have  gone  a  long  way, 
and  I  would  hope  completely,  to  ensure 
that  such  meat  will  henceforth  and  here- 
after be  identifiable.  And,  therefore,  we 
have  dealt  with  what  is  the  basic  problem, 
and  that  is  to  keep  meat  which  is  slaugh- 
tered in  the  first  place  as  meat  which  will 
be  not  fit  for  human  consumption  off  the 
market.  This  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  do  and  of  course  this  is  the  real  protec- 
tion for  the  pubhc— if  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  this  meat  to  get  into  the  market  in 
the  first  place.    We  are  going  to  ensure  that 


it  is  identifiable,  not  by  a  veterinarian  or 
an  expert,  but  by  a  housewife  who  will 
recognize  it  by  its  colour  when  she  sees  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  deal  with  that  when 
the  bill  comes  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  listened  very 
patiently  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  this  afternoon  and  perhaps 
he  might  give  me  the  courtesy  of  doing  the 
same. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  point  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  concerning  the  small 
packer,  the  small  butcher,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  real  problem  here  in  attempting  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard  of  equipment.  We 
recognize  this  as  an  obvious  problem.  There 
are  other  problems  involved  in  this  which 
may  not  be  quite  so  obvious. 

We  must  avoid  the  possibility  of  establishing 
apparently  two  standards  which,  in  effect,  are 
not  two  standards.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  point  as  far  as  the  small  packer  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a 
federal  inspection  standard  that  requires  cer- 
tain expensive  equipment  and  so  on,  and 
then  you  have  another  provincial  standard  of 
equipment  that  is  not  as  high,  right  or  wrong, 
whether  the  meat  comes  out  of  these  two 
different  packing  houses  is  exactly  the  same 
from  a  quality  point  of  view,  we  have  to 
accept  the  possibility  and  attempt  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  double  standard,  one  of 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  public  as 
being  lower  tlian  the  other  even  though  it 
may  not  in  fact  be  so.  This  is  another  prob- 
lem that  I  see  in  the  matter. 

Then  the  other  point  is  that,  of  course,  it 
is  very  simple  to  say  instal  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  all  these  small  packers.  But  look  at  it 
from  their  point  of  view  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  them  if  you  are  not  able  to  put 
in  an  inspector  into  every  one  of  tliese 
slaughterhouses  on  tlie  same  morning. 

In  other  words,  you  start  feeding  your 
inspectors  into  a  system  like  this  slowly,  and 
what  happens  to  the  man  who  cannot  get 
his  meat  inspected  because  there  are  not 
enough  inspectors?  What  happens  during 
the  interval  of  time  during  which  you  are 
building  up  to  the  point  where  you  have 
time-tabling  such  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  mentioned,  and  which, 
I  understand,  takes  place  in  only  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union? 

I  point  this  out  to  tlie  hon.  members  as 
another  of  the  problems  which  we  must  face 
and  which  could  create  a  greater  problem 
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for  the  man  than  the  problems  we  are  trying 
to  solve. 

I  will  assure  hon.  members  that  we  are  not 
letting  this  matter  lapse.  Of  course  we  will 
pursue  the  various  negotiations  that  we  can 
with  the  federal  government  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  some  of  these  problems,  but  I  must 
come  back  to  my  point,  that  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  ensure  that  meat  that  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption  is  kept  oflF  the  market 
and  that  I  think  we  have  done  in  our  amend- 
ment to  The  Disposal  of  Dead  Animals  Act. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health? 
Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  a  minimum  number 
of  employees,  and  a  minimum  number  of 
animals  to  be  killed  for  any  abattoir  to  be 
able  to  receive  federal  inspection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  the  number  of  employees  is  a 
determining  factor,  it  is  the  volume  of  meat 
slaughtered  and  I  believe  it  is  5,000  pounds 
a  week  for  federal  inspections.  It  is  based  on 
the  volume  of  meat  and,  of  course,  no  matter 
what  the  volume  is,  if  there  is  interprovincial 
or  international  trade  in  that  meat  prepared 
in  that  packing  house,  it  must  come  under 
federal  inspection.  I  am  not  really  acquainted 
with  the  whole  meat  Act,  because  that  is  an 
agricultural  problem. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  was  my  experience  before  the  war  to 
have  worked  in  one  of  these  packing  houses, 
both  before  and  after  government  inspection, 
because  it  was  put  in  during  that  time.  And 
I  think  that  to  say,  as  my  hon.  friend  to  my 
left  has  suggested,  that  the  standards  were 
lower  before  is  just  not  so  in  this  particular 
case.  But  to  force  these  packing  houses  to 
put  in  expensive  equipment  which  would  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  not  really  serve  any  purpose. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  to  which  the  hon. 
V  Minister  of  Health  might  give  some  consider- 
ation, so  that  protection  is  available  to  these 
plants  which  do  not  slaughter  enough  meat 
to  be  approved  for  federal  inspection,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  want  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should,  in  some 
way,  provide  this  service  so  that  these  small 
people  who  wish  can  start  in  business— after 
all,  it  is  necessary  for  everybody  to  start 
somewhere. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  principle  which 
might  evolve  when  we  hmit  the  inspection 
only  to  federal  inspection  and  in  many  cases, 
the  slaughterhouse  is  too  small  to  be  approved 
for  this  federal  inspection.    I  think  it  is  a 


wrong  principle.  I  think  these  people  who 
want  to  supply  a  good  quality  product,  who 
are  conducting  themselves  in  a  proper 
manner,  who  are  only  slaughtering  meat  that 
is  fit  for  human  consumption,  should  not  be 
jeopardized  with  respect  to  the  remarks 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made. 

I  would  say  that  these  people  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  inspections  on  one  or  two 
days  a  week.  I  think  they  would  be  glad  to 
arrange  their  killing  times  so  that  it  did  meet 
with  the  requirements  of  inspectors.  But  I 
am  concerned  about  the  fact  diat  we  just  let 
this  matter  drop,  we  say  that  if  the  man  wants 
to  get  the  federal  stamp  he  must  come  up 
to  federal  standards;  the  volume  of  business 
which  he  does,  perhaps,  is  not  great  enough 
for  federal  standards,  and  as  a  result,  this 
man  is  being  discriminated  against. 

I  would  not  like  to  suggest  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  have  certain  minimum 
standards.  Of  course  we  should,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  just  leaving  it  to  the  federal 
inspection  and  leaving  this  group  of  people 
vidthout  any  protection  at  all  and,  as  a  result, 
they  will  be  out  of  business.  Because  if  this 
publicity  continues  the  public  will  insist  on 
some  type  of  inspection.  As  they  are  not 
qualified  for  federal  inspection,  what  we  are, 
in  effect,  doing  is  forcing  these  small 
slaughter-houses  or  meat-packers,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them,  out  of  business  unless 
we  show  some  concern. 

This  is  what  bothers  me  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  would 
look  into  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  expensive  proposition;  surely 
it  would  be  possible  to  set  up  some  type  of 
an  inspection  service  which  would,  in  fact, 
insist  that  the  quality  of  meat  is  comparable. 

It  would  not  be  two  standards,  I  do  not 
think.  It  would  insist  that  the  type  of  meat 
is  comparable  to  that  which  is  slaughtered 
in  the  big  slaughterhouses.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  are  concerned  about  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
meat  which  does  not  meet  certain  standards 
should  be  put  on  the  market,  but  we  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  these  small 
people  are  going  to  be  forced  out  of  business 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  doing  business  in  a  field 
which  is  not  available  for  federal  inspection. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  depart- 
mental report  of  the  hon.  Minister,  which 
we  received  last  Thursday,  there  is  one  sec- 
tion on  milk  control,  and  there  is  a  table  in 
the  booklet  which  describes,  I  think  it  is,  the 
increase  in  colifonn  content  compared  with 
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the   winter   and   summer  production,   and   it 

states  this: 

Table  three  offers  a  comparison  of  the 
quality  of  pasteurized  milk  sold  during  the 
summer,  and  that  sold  during  the  winter. 
The  contamination  of  milk  after  pasteuriza- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  coliform  test, 
remains  a  problem  and  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  tell 
us  how  serious  a  problem  that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  take  it  that  it  really 
is  a  problem  that  is  aggravated  by  increased 
storage,  or  storage  for  an  increased  length 
of  time  in  the  wintertime  and  probably  the 
fact  that  the  cattle  are  in  tlie  stable  all  the 
time  in  the  wintertime.  Really  just  what  is 
involved  in  it,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 
I  do  know  that  the  health  authorities  are 
very  much  concerned  when  the  coliform  count 
goes  up  and  naturally  intensify  their  efforts 
to  see  that  every  aid  to  cleanliness  in  the 
dairy  is  carried  out.  That  really  is  about 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  give  my  hon. 
friend  concerning  this  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  reverse  is  true.  The  coliform  content 
increases  in  the  summertime,  not  in  the 
wintertime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  apologies,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  coliform  increase  is 
related  to  cleanliness  or  lack  of  cleanliness, 
and  every  effort  is  made  by  the  health 
authorities  to  see  to  it  that  the  count  is  kept 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  when  the  coliform  coimt 
goes  beyond  a  certain  level,  that  milk  or 
cream  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  it  cannot  be  sold,  and  the  dairy 
is  put  under  very  severe  restrictions  and  I  am 
quite  sure  my  hon.  friend  from  Rnice  (Mr. 
Whicher)  would  know.  It  is  put  under  very 
severe  restrictions  until  the  situation  is  cleaned 
up  and  the  tests  are  much  better. 

Vote  607  agreed  to. 

On  vote  608: 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  couple  of  questions  in  regard  to 
the  rehabilitation  branch.  No.  4,  grants  to 
institutions  and  rehabilitation  agencies  to 
assist  in  rehabilitation  programmes,  including 
training  of  personnel,  may  be  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

No\y  if  this  estimated  amount  is  used,  it 
is  quite  a  sizeable  amount.  I  wonder,  of 
the    hon.    Minister,    if    this    applies    to    tiie 


branch  we  have  in  Hamilton?  I  believe  it  is 
termed  the  Hamilton  medical  rehabilitation 
branch. 

My  two  questions  are:  what  are  the  insti- 
tutions referred  to,  and  does  the  department 
have  a  report  as  to  the  placement  of  these 
people  that  are  rehabilitated,  what  kind  of 
jobs  they  are  put  into,  and  with  what  success? 

The  reason  I  raised  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
regarding  the  Hamilton  branch,  I  have  been 
under  the  impression  by  making  some 
inquiries  and  by  referring  people  to  the 
branch  to  take  their  aptitude  test,  tliat  they 
just  cannot  find  them  jobs. 

They  give  them  the  aptitude  test  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  end  of  it,  and  they  are  not 
successful  in  placements.  Now,  the  question 
is,  if  we  are  paying  these  grants  out,  does 
the  department  receive  reports  on  the  results 
of  rehabilitation  as  to  where  the  people  are 
placed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  the  institutes,  such  as  the  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute of  Physical  Medicine,  are  concerned,  our 
only  part  in  those  is  to  provide  certain  grants 
according  to  a  formula,  and  the  Hamilton 
institute  has  benefited  by  those  grants.  This 
vote   is   for   medical   rehabihtation   only. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  say  this  advisedly, 
because  this  is  something  that  has  concerned 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  rehabilitation, 
unfortunately,  tliere  is  a  wide  area  between 
medical  rehabilitation  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. We  are  doing  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  bring  this  together  so  that  this  great 
area  is  thoroughly  looked  after  and  I  state, 
quite  frankly,  that  this  is  one  phase  of 
rehabilitation  that  continues  to  concern  me. 
We  feel  that  we  educate  and/or  train  or  re- 
train the  injured  or  disabled  person,  and  then 
he  is  left  on  his  own  or  referred  to  the  special 
services  branch  of  the  national  emplo>Tnent 
service,  who  do  a  very  great  job. 

But  in  my  estimation  from  some  httle 
experience  with  some  rehabihtation  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  person 
retrained— getting  the  job,  and  often-limes, 
this  is  the  obstacle  that  is  far  too  great  for 
liim  to   surmount. 

Of  the  $248,000  for  these  grants,  the 
greatest  part  is  given  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  carry  out  a  programme  of  training. 
I  have  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to 
the  progress  of  the  rehabihtation  concept  was 
that  nobody  considered  it  his  particular 
business.  I  personally  believe  that  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  medical  person's  business.  To  that 
end,  I  believe  that  a  physician  should  be  the 
captain   of   the   rehabihtation   team. 
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I  do  not  for  one  moment  state  that  a 
doctor  can  do  the  whole  problem  of  re- 
habilitation, but  it  is  his  responsibility  to 
his  patient.  Since  he  is  the  first  one  to  see 
the  patient  when  he  becomes  ill,  I  say  it 
should  be  his  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
the  patient  is  adequately  readjusted  to  the 
most  normal  state  that  is  possible  with  what 
residual  capacity  he  has. 

To  that  end  he  should  see  to  it  that  the 
patient  is  referred  to  and  put  directly  under 
the  care  of  all  of  the  skills  and  disciplines 
involved  in  his  rehabilitation,  whether  it  be 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  social  worker, 
vocational  teacher,  an  educational  teacher,  or 
a  placement  counsellor,  but  he  should  see 
to  it  that  the  total  care  of  the  patient  has 
been  looked  after. 

After  all,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  as  Dr.  Rusk, 
one  of  the  continent's  leading  experts  in  re- 
habilitation calls  it,  the  third  phase  of  medi- 
cine, the  third  phase  of  medical  care.  And 
therefore  I  believe  it  is  the  doctor's  respon- 
sibility. To  that  end  we  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  of  Toronto 
medical  school  to  undertake  teaching  at  the 
undergraduate  level  of  all  those  skills  and 
disciplines  involved  in  the  rehabilitation 
scheme  so  that  we  will  bring  up  a  generation 
of  those  professionals  who  know  what  the 
function  of  this  third  phase  of  medical  care  is 
and  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out. 

That  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
amount  of  money:  $138,000,  of  course,  goes 
to  the  cerebral  palsy  centres,  and  $50,000 
is  the  net  amount  paid  to  the  institutes  of 
physical  medicine,  or  estimated  to  be  spent 
this  year.  I  think  there  are  six  of  them  in 
the  province  that  qualify.  One  or  two  of 
them  did  not  qualify  for  grants  because  the 
grants  are  paid  on  a  formula  basis  which  is 
hinged  directly  to  the  amount  of  money  they 
themselves  can  and  do  raise  and  the  amount 
of  money  they  spend. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
V  interested  in  the  remarks  the  hon.  Minister 
was  making,  his  point  that  it  is  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  industries  to  accept  people 
who  may  have  handicaps  because  of  medical 
reasons.  I  had  wondered  if  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  had  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  getting  people  working  as 
an  approach  to  rehabilitation  whether  he  had 
studied  at  all  some  of  the  inducements  to 
industry  to  take  people  who  are  considered 
to  be  handicapped  but  when  on  the  job 
prove  their  worth. 

As  I  understand,  there  are  tax  incentives 
in  West  Germany  to  large  industries  if  they 


will  take  a  certain  proportion  of  handicapped 
people.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  chance  at 
all  to  study  some  of  these  types  of  pro- 
grammes in  order  to  open  up  jobs  for  handi- 
capped people,  and  does  he  see  any 
application  that  could  take  place  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  we 
have  studied  them  and  we  are  quite 
impressed  with  some  of  them  and  we  are 
working  some  of  them  in  our  own  way  here. 
In  my  department  our  particular  interest  in 
total  rehabilitation,  where  we  include  the 
vocational  also,  is  in  connection  with  our 
own  patients  from  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and 
from  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill.  We  have 
been  very  pleasantly  surprised  actually  by 
the  attitude  of  both  labour  and  management 
in  this  area.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal— the  figures  are  in 
the  report— we  have  only  been  in  active 
operation  a  little  less  than  a  year,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  place  quite  a  number  of 
people  in  jobs. 

But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  success 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  carry 
the  programme  right  through  from  the  time 
the  patient  becomes  ill  until  the  time  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  job.  We  help  the 
patient  find  a  job.  We  try  to  avoid  going 
and  getting  the  job  for  him,  but,  if  that  is 
necessary  then  we  will  do  it  for  him. 

We  want  the  patient  to  develop  as  much 
self-reliance  as  possible,  as  much  confidence 
in  his  own  ability,  and  we  try  to  carry  out 
our  operation  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
patient  believing  that  he  got  the  job  for 
himself.  This  we  think  is  part  of  good  sound 
rehabilitation. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  we  stand  behind 
the  patient  so  that  if  he  is  running  into  rocky 
times  he  knows  that  there  is  somebody  be- 
hind him  to  whom  he  can  turn.  Whether  it 
be  after  his  day's  work,  or  whether  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  go  back  to  the  job  because  of 
something  happening,  he  can  call  on  his  re- 
habilitation counsellor  who  will  try  to  support 
him  in  every  way  he  possibly  can. 

This,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday, 
confirms  us  in  our  belief  that  a  great  deal 
more  can  be  done  for  the  patient  who  needs 
rehabilitation,  and  also  confirms  us  in  our 
belief  that  rehabilitation  is  an  investment  and 
not  a  fancy  frill  or  an  interesting  undertaking 
that  is  only  an  experiment  or  a  research 
project.  We  have  proven  this  in  the  case  of 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  tuberculosis  patients, 
the  two  groups  most  difficult  to  rehabilitate 
because  of  the  long-standing  nature  of  their 
illness  and  the  difficulties  that  many  of  them 
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find  in  re-establishing  themselves  in  society 
without  rehabilitating  themselves  in  the  work 
area. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  really  following  the 
hon.  Minister's  remarks  about  the  mentally  ill 
again  in  this  area.  I  read  with  interest  I  think 
it  was  Prince  Edward  Island  where  they  have 
adopted  an  approach  of  foster  homes  for  the 
mentally  ill  through  government  grants,  and 
I  wondered  whether  this  government  is  con- 
sidering this  or  doing  something.  Now,  elderly 
people  may,  if  there  is  an  understanding 
couple,  live  with  them  in  their  home  and  the 
government  will  help  pay  the  cost  of  the 
person  living  in  the  home,  to  take  them  out 
of  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  not  extended  it  to  that  area,  but  we 
have  been  in  the  approved  boarding  home 
plan,  as  we  call  it,  for  many  years.  As  our 
report  shows,  there  are  1,432  patients  now 
in  approved  boarding  homes  where  they 
are  getting  care.  Now  we  are  extending  our 
rehabilitation  activities  into  tliis  fileld  to  see 
if  we  can  get  some  of  these  people  even 
more  actively  involved  in  normal  society  and 
possibly  get  some  of  them  back  to  work. 
We  intend  also  to  use  this  area,  as  I  will 
doubtless  mention  when  we  come  to  the 
mental  hospital  estimate,  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  patients  in  our  residential  units, 
on  which  I  reported  yesterday. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  grants 
under  vote  608  are  down  this  year  by  about 
$15,000.  This  department  is  growing  be- 
cause I  think  the  salaries  are  much  higher. 
How  is  it  the  grants  are  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  grants  are  down, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  when  we  went  into 
this  last  year  we  were  faced  with  two  insti- 
tutes particularly,  one  in  the  hon.  member's 
own  home  area  and  one,  I  believe,  in 
Ottawa,  that  were  faced  with  rather  great 
deficits  and  we  came  to  the  rescue  to  get 
them  back  on  their  feet.  But  it  was  then 
that  we  set  up  our  formula  and  helped  them 
by  stimulating  further  activity  and  further 
interest  in  their  own  operation  so  that  they 
are  helping  themselves  more  than  it  was 
possible  at  that  time. 

But  that  accounted  for  our  increased  esti- 
mates last  year.  We  had  to  have  additional 
money  to  help  them  out  of  the  problem  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  Now  they  are  out 
of  that  problem  and,  as  I  say,  we  assist 
them  on  a  formula  basis  and  they  are  doing 
just  as  much  work  as  they  were  before.  The 
backlog  of  expenditure  that  faced  them  has 


been  caught  up  and  we  do  not  need  tiiat 
additional  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  According  to  the  public 
accounts  the  federal  government  gave  over 
$225,000  in  grants.  Who  decides,  the  pro- 
vincial or  the  federal  government,  what 
groups  will  get  the  money  that  is  forth- 
coming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  money  that  is 
granted  by  the  federal  government  is  for 
cerebral  palsy  projects  and  they  state  this 
is  what  it  is  for,  the  cerebral  palsy  groups, 
so  we  cannot  use  this,  for  instance,  for  the 
institute  of  physical  medicine.  Nonetheless, 
the  federal  government  does  have  in  certain 
cases  matching  money,  and  this  is  part  of 
the  matching  money;  we  match  this  dollar 
for  dollar  with  the  federal  government.  In 
some  of  the  institutes  of  physical  medicine 
already  referred  to  we  can  get  some  match- 
ing money  from  Ottawa  for  certain  items  to 
supplement  the  grants  we  give  to  them  also. 

Vote  608  agreed  to. 

On  vote  609: 

Mr.  Innes:  I  notice  in  your  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  1961  report  on  sanatorium 
operations,  there  are  2,349  available  beds. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  is  it 
correct  that  over  half  of  these  beds  are 
occupied  by  non-tubercular  patients  and 
chronically  ill  patients?  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  2,349  beds  are 
those  available  for  tuberculosis.  They  do 
not  include  the  beds  in  the  sanatoria  used 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    Innes:    How    many    of   those    at   the 

moment   are   vacant  or  unoccupied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  1,404 
patients  in  residence  and  945  vacant  beds. 
As  I  stated,  a  certain  number  of  those  beds 
have  already  been  converted  to  other  pur- 
poses. Others  are  imder  consideration  by 
the  boards  concerned  and  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission,  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  When  these  plans  are  final- 
ized, that  will  bring  the  available  beds  for 
tuberculosis  down  below  2,000. 

But  there  will  still  be  a  surplus.  We  are 
having  difficulty  in  quite  a  number  of  cases 
in  putting  these  beds  to  satisfactory  use  for 
hospital  purposes.  In  one  instance  particu- 
larly the  building  is  of  temporary  structure 
and  cannot  be  approved  for  hospital  use. 
These  buildings  have   served  their  purpose. 
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They  were  temporary  buildings  when  they 
were  first  used  for  tuberculosis,  and  while 
a  good  job  has  been  done  and  while  they 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  for  this,  the 
fire  marshal's  branch  will  not  approve 
them  for  conversion  to  other  hospital  use. 
This  accounts  for  a  number  of  the  beds  that 
are  available. 

At  the  institute  at  Ottawa,  for  instance, 
part  of  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill,  and  as  I  stated  yesterday,  we 
are  entering  into  discussions  also  with  the 
board  of  the  Essex  Sanatorium  at  Windsor  to 
convert  some  of  their  surplus  facility  to  the 
same  end. 

Mr.  Innes:  Although  we  have  945  beds, 
are  grants  given  on  the  total  of  2,349  to  the 
private  sanatoria? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  give  grants  on  beds  in  the  case  of  sana- 
toria, we  pay  all  money  towards  the  care  of 
patients,  the  cost  of  the  care  of  patients.  We 
find  money  for  that  purpose,  but  we  do  not 
give  grants  on  beds.  Oftentimes  in  the  past 
it  has  been  worked  out,  as  often  hospital 
costs  are  worked  out,  on  a  per  bed  cost.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  wrong  basis  for  figuring 
grants,  but  nonetheless  it  is  traditional.  We 
actually  pay  for  patient  care.  Not  for  beds, 
but  for  patients. 

Mr.  limes:  Yes.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
large  number  of  reactivated  cases  that  were 
returning  for  treatment.  I  think  it  was  Dr. 
Holhng,  whom  he  knows  quite  well,  who 
had  suggested  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  services  of  the  family  physician,  the 
industrial  physician  or  some  of  the  chest 
consultants.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  move  has  the  department  made 
to  make  greater  use  of  these  facilities  after 
the  post-sanatorium  care? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
division  of  tuberculosis  prevention  control  just 
concluded  a  conference  widely  attended  by 
public  health  authorities,  chest  physicians  and 
some  general  physicians,  I  think  about  10 
days  ago,  where  this  whole  programme  was 
very  thoroughly  discussed.  I  expect  out  of 
the  report  of  that  conference  we  will  have 
recommendations  from  the  persons  who 
attended  it,  that  will  guide  us. 

I  believe  that  what  the  director.  Dr. 
Holling,  stated  was  that,  because  of  the 
shrinking  programme  in  tuberculosis,  fewer 
medical  men  were  being  attracted  to  special- 
ize in  the  care  of  tubercular  patients  and 
therefore  as  a  result  we  would  have  to  make 


use  of  available  general  physicians  and  others 
who  specialize  in  the  broader  area  of  all 
chest  diseases.  At  least  that  was  what  I 
interpreted  Dr.  Rolling's  statement  to  mean. 
And  we  are  trying  to  do  tliis  insofar  as  we 
can  through  industrial  medicine  programmes, 
where  we  are  putting  emphasis  on  chest 
examinations,  and  general  hospitals,  where 
we  are  asking  every  patient  admitted  to  have 
a  chest  plate  or  some  type  of  test  for  tuber- 
culosis, in  homes  for  the  aged  and  in  the  jails. 
In  all  the  various  places  where  people  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers,  we  are  trying  in 
every  way  possible  to  ferret  out  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  We  believe  that  in  the  foresee- 
able future  we  can  bring  tuberculosis  to  the 
point  where  many  other  diseases  have  been 
brought— within  fairly  rigid  control. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
does  he  include  the  unemployment  insurance 
commission  offices  where  a  great  number  of 
people  come  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  it  is  not.  They  do 
not  have  the  facilities  there. 

Mr.  Innes:  Would  that  not  be  a  good 
suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  suppose  we  could 
set  them  up,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  very  practical.  So  many  of  those 
people  would  come  under  other  programmes. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes.  Well,  last  year,  I  suggested 
the  complete  diagnosis  of  existing  patients  in 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  number  of 
people  in  the  sanatoria  could  be  decreased. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  the  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  government's  pro- 
gramme is  that  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  privately 
owned  sanatoria. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  has  the 
government  given  any  thought,  through  the 
division  of  tuberculosis  prevention,  to  mak- 
ing a  personal  survey  of  some  of  the  patients 
in  the  sanatoria? 

Just  to  build  up  my  case,  I  would  say 
that  the  government  supplies  the  compulsion 
and  the  sanatoria  provides  the  treatment,  and 
they  are  the  sole  arbitrators  of  the  length 
of  diagnostic  and  treatment  periods.  There 
would  be  quite  a  howl  if  our  jails  were  under 
private  enterprise,  if  an  offender  was  turned 
over  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gover- 
nor or  the  warden. 

Here  is  the  diflFerence:  a  suspect  or  patient 
either  enters  voluntarily  or  faces  the  due 
process  of  the  law,  and  having  been  admitted 
he  becomes  the  property  of  the  sanatorium. 
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to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  institution 
and,  I  quote  from  a  departmental  letter, 
"each  one  looking  after  its  own  administra- 
tion." The  patient  actually  is  bound  to 
become  a  statistic  to  be  passed  along  to  our 
accounting  department. 

So  that  is  why  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  various  complaints  that 
some  people  have  been  in  the  sanatoria  for 
quite  a  period  of  time  and  they  have  had 
trouble  getting  out.  And  after  they  have 
got  out,  they  have  not  followed  up  the  care 
that  they  actually  thought  they  should  receive 
from  the  sanatoria.  Has  the  government  on 
its  own  made  a  survey  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  we  have  not  made  a  personal  survey  of 
every  patient  in  tlie  sanatoria.  But  the 
patients  in  the  sanatoria  are  subject  to  the 
same  sort  of  regulations  as  patients  in  general 
hospitals.  When  there  is  inordinate  long- 
term  treatment  we  get  reports  on  these 
patients,  and  my  division  is  constantly  going 
through  the  sanatoria  with  the  directors  and 
with  the  boards  to  assure  themselves  that 
patients  are  not  kept  for  unnecessarily  long 
periods  of  time. 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  the  hon.  member 
right,  that  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  not  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  privately  operated  sanatoria.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  concerning  us 
in  the  programme  of  tuberculosis  prevention, 
tiiat  many  patients  today  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge  are  being  treated  as  ambulatory 
cases  by  the  private  physicians.  And  this 
concerns  us  very  greatly  because  it  is  the 
consensus,  not  only  of  The  Department  of 
Health  opinion,  but  the  consensus  of  world 
opinion  that  every  open  case  of  tuberculosis 
should  have  a  period  of  in-sanatorium  treat- 
ment, not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  but  for  the  protection  of  the  patient 
himself. 

Now,  I  point  out  very  clearly  that  it  is 
not  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  sana- 
toria. There  is  no  law  which  says  that  a 
private  doctor  cannot  treat  a  patient  who  is 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  I  re-emphasize 
that  this  is  being  done  today  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  it,  but  we  believe  that  the 
quality  of  medical  practice  in  the  province 
by  and  large  is  of  a  high  order,  and  that,  if 
a  doctor  is  privately  treating  a  patient  who 
is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  he  has 
cause  to  fear  tliat  the  patient  is  a  menace 
to  himself  or  to  those  around  him,  he  will 
advise  his  admission  to  a  sanatorium. 

I  do  emphasize  again,  too,  that  the  depart- 
ment does  concern  itself  about  the  length  of 


time  a  patient  stays  in  the  sanatorium  and 
I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  insofar 
as  has  been  humanly  possible,  we  have  had 
discharged  from  the  sanatoria  all  maximum 
care  cases. 

Again,  as  in  our  own  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill,  it  has  been  necessary  perhaps 
to  prolong  the  stay  of  some  people  because 
they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  and  nobody 
wanted  them.  We  cannot  turn  them  out, 
indeed  I  could  not  come  to  this  House  and 
recommend  that  they  be  turned  out.  If  they 
have  no  home  and  if  they  are  being  well 
looked  after  in  the  sanatorium,  until  such 
other  suitable  accommodation  is  available  I 
have  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would 
condone  their  being  kept,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  board  and  the  directors  of  the  sana- 
toria are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  find 
proper  and  suitable  accommodation  for  them 
outside  of  the  sanatorium. 

Mr.  Innes:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Originally  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  intimated  that  they  were 
going  to  implement  a  system  of  out-patient 
treatment.  Will  this  affect  any  of  the  sana- 
toria and  tuberculosis  hospitals?  Have  you 
made  any  provision  to  take  care  of  some  of 
the  out-patient  treatment  of  the  people  in 
the  sanatoria,  or  are  you  making  a  study  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  doing  this  for  years,  long  before  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  came 
into  being.  All  post-sanatoria  patients  who 
have  to  continue  on  drug  therapy  are  pro- 
vided with  the  drugs.  They  are  provided  with 
routine  checks  at  the  times  and  places  laid 
down  by  the  doctors  who  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  case,  and  this  is  going  to  continue. 

To  say  whether  the  sanatoria  will  establish 
out-patient  care  for  ambulatory  new  cases,  I 
would  say  the  answer  is  "no"  because  this  is 
in  complete  contradiction  to  what  we  believe 
is  good  treatment.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  could  not  encourage  the  sanatoria  to  set 
up  out-patient  chnics  to  care  for  new  patients 
on  an  ambulatory  basis,  having  just  said  that 
it  is  the  consensus  of  world  opinion  that  every 
new  case,  every  open  case,  should  have  a 
term  of  in-sanatoria  treatment. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  agree  with  that,  but  on  tlie 
other  hand  after  they  have  been  in  the  sana- 
toria I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
some  type  of  out-patient  treatment  should 
be- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  understand  that  Ontario 
is  the  only  province  without  some  system  of 
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out-patient  treatment   after   they  have   been 
in  the  sanatoria. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  doing  this  for  years  and  I  think  we 
were  one  of  the  first  provinces  to  carry  on 
the  out-patient  treatment  of  post-sanatoria 
patients,  and  we  still  do  that.  I  forget  what 
the  drug  bill  alone  for  this  is,  but  it  is  very 
expensive  indeed. 

Mr.  Innes:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
the  case  I  am  referring  to  and  I  think  there 
is  $137  still  outstanding  for  this  particular 
man  and  you  have  refused  to  pay  it.  You 
did  pay  around  $112  for  a  previous  bill  and 
that   certainly  contradicts  your— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
very  clear  again  for  the  third  time  in 
succession:  these  bills  are  not  incurred  be- 
cause the  patient  has  tuberculosis.  This  I 
stated  categorically.  We  have  provided  all 
the  post-sanatoria  care  that  this  man  needs 
for  his  tuberculosis  and  I  have  told  my  hon. 
friend  this  privately  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion; I  have  told  the  patient  in  question  this 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

This  patient  gets  his  checkups  at  the 
sanatorium  at  the  times  stated.  At  no  time 
has  he  had  to  call  the  local  doctor  in  an 
emergency  because  of  his  tuberculosis;  he  is 
getting  his  drugs  from  the  sanatorium  at  no 
cost  to  him;  his  sputum  tests  are  carried  on; 
he  is  x-rayed  periodically  as  is  every  other 
post-sanatoria  patient.  This  is  a  bill  incurred 
by  the  patient  with  his  private  physician  and 
we  do  not  pay  private  physicians  for  giving 
the  out-patient  care  unless  the  patient  is  in 
such  a  condition  or  such  circumstances  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  the  sanatorium. 

On  occasion,  if  x-rays  are  taken  of  post- 
sanatorium  patients  in  the  locality  where 
the  patient  lives  these  can  be  approved  by 
the  sanatorium  in  question,  in  which  case 
they  would  be  eligible  to  submit  these  as  a 
V  proper^  cost  against  the  patient.  But  this 
patient's  private  doctor's  bills  are  not  being 
incurred  because  of  the  patient's  tuberculosis, 
of  this  I  am  sure.  And  post-sanatorium  care 
will  go  on  in  his  case  as  it  goes  on  in  the 
case  of  every  patient  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  requires  it. 

Vote  609  agreed  to. 

On  vote  610: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  current  session,  the  hon.  Minister  and  I 
had  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  model  bill  which  has  been  made  avail- 


able—the model  by-law  in  connection  with 
air  pollution.  My  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact,  since  we  had  that  discussion,  that 
shortly  after  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  passed  in  1958,  steps  were  taken  immedi- 
ately, for  example  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  to 
bring  in  a  by-law.  And  yet  when  they  looked 
into  the  matter,  as  reported  on  February  1, 
1959,  to  their  council,  they  felt  that  the 
model  by-law  did  not  meet  their  needs.  The 
report  continued: 

To  proceed  at  present  under  the  new 
Act  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  real  dis- 
appointment to  the  committee  and  to  all 
those  who  had  hoped  for  progress  in  the 
control  of  air  pollution  in  Hamilton.  Uatil 
we  have  more  appropriate  legislation  the 
committee  would  be  better  advised  to  keep 
our  present  smoke  abatement  by-law  No. 
6650  than  to  replace  it  by  any  by-law 
under  the  new  Act  as  it  now  stands  at 
present. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  what 
is  it  that  makes  the  model  by-law,  drawn  up 
presumably  to  meet  the  kind  of  condition 
in  cities  like  this,  unacceptable  to  the  city 
of  Hamilton?  And  is  it  the  same  reason  that 
has  made  it  unacceptable  to  the  city  of 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  because  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton  that  the  model  by- 
law is  unacceptable.  The  model  by-law  was 
only  drawn  up  as  a  guide  at  the  request 
of  municipalities  and  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
the  city  of  Toronto  or  any  place  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  submit  to  us  their  idea  of  a  by-law, 
and  we  will  certainly  consider  any  by-law 
they  bring  in. 

However  I  do  know  that  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  has  arisen  out  of  this  matter  of 
air  pollution,  and  as  permitted  or  condoned 
by  the  House  at  the  last  session  we  have  set 
up  an  advisory  council.  On  this  there  are 
two  leading  authorities  on  air  pollution  from 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  so  I  would  hope  some 
suggestion  will  be  proposed  to  me  that  will 
help  with  the  solution  of  Hamilton's  problems. 

Last  year  I  think  the  hon.  member  brought 
up  a  real  problem;  what  if  a  municipality 
introduced  the  model  by-law  and  tried  to 
undertake  air  pollution  control  and  those 
surrounding  it  did  not  do  anything  about  it? 
Of  course  this  does  not  obtain  in  the  case 
of  Hamilton  since,  I  beheve,  all  the  sur- 
rounding areas  now  have  introduced  the 
model  by-law  and  they  have  found  that  it  is 
applicable  to  them.  I  noticed  Burlington,  for 
instance,  I  noticed  Brantford,  St.  Catharines, 
Kitchener,  Waterloo— these  places  right  in  the 
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area  of  Hamilton  have  found  that  the  model 
by-law  is  of  value  to  them  and  helps  them 
in  the  control  of  air  pollution.  So  I  really 
cannot  answer  why  Hamilton  has  not  found 
that  it  applies  to  them. 

The  House  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
who  constitute  the  air  pollution  control 
advisory  committee.     They  are: 

Mr.  E.  H.  Walker,  President  and  General 
Manager,  General  Motors  of  Ganada,  Ltd., 
Oshawa,  chairman  by  unanimous  choice  of 
the  members  of  the  committee;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Fishbum  of  Welland,  who  is  one  of  the 
technical  members  of  the  team;  Mr.  Ormond 
G.  Molfat  of  Hamilton,  another  of  the 
technical  members;  Mr.  Albert  Heam  of 
Toronto,  who  I  believe,  represents  labour,  as 
does  also  Mr.  Michael  Nichols  of  Toronto; 
Mr.  Leishman,  The  Steel  Company  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  who  I  am  quite  sure  is  very 
much  aware  and  alive  to  the  problems  of  air 
pollution;  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Bernard  of  Toronto. 

These  constitute  the  members  of  the 
advisory  council  who  are,  at  the  present  time 
thoroughly  engaged  in  looking  over  all  of  the 
legislation  in  the  hope  that  they  can  recom- 
mend to  us  what  more  we  should  be  doing, 
or  what  more  we  could  be  doing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
time  we  debated  this  I  expressed  the  view 
that  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  having  the 
establishment  of  an  air  pollution  commission, 
this  government  is  proceeding  only  with  an 
advisory  committee.  I  was  so  rash  as  to 
describe  their  whole  approach  as  one  of 
stalling.  I  felt  that  I  was  on  sound  ground 
then,  I  still  feel  that  I  am  on  sound  ground, 
but  rather  than  repeat  my  own  arguments,  I 
would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  listen  to  the 
support  I  got  from  a  rather  unexpected  source, 
namely,  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard,  as  of 
December  12.    Their  comment  was  this: 

In  the  debate  which  followed  there  was 

much   in    the    government    attitude   which 

supported  this  opinion. 

Namely,  my  opinion  that  the  government  was 
stalling  on  the  question  of  air  pollution.  They 
go  on: 

That  old  red  herring— relating  air  pollu- 
tion and  unemployment— was  dragged  out 
across  the  tiresome  trail  again  and  we  had 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Dr.  M.  B.  Dymond,  choosing  be- 
tween "belching  smoke  stacks  and  empty 
lunch  pails." 

It  must  be  rather  painful  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  have  the  paper  from  the  old  town  of  the 
Alma  Mater  going  after  him  in  this  rather 
vicious  fashion.    Let  me  proceed. 


Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  ( Minister  without  Port- 
folio): The  hon.  member's  Alma  Mater  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Earlier  a  government  back-bencher 
warned  that  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
clamping  restrictions  on  industry  ...  let 
a  plant  stay  open  to  provide  jobs  even  if 
its  stacks  are  belching  smoke  all  over  the 
place,  was  the  eflFect  of  this  reasoning. 

The  kind  of  reasoning  we  heard  from  the 
Liberal  benches— let  the  little  abattoirs  stay 
open,  even  though  it  is  a  threat  to  the  health 
of  people. 

This  sort  of  tip-toe  attitude,  to  what  any- 
body with  any  intelligence  at  all  realizes 
is  a  problem  of  most  serious  consequences, 
is  as  irrelevant  as  it  is  disgusting.  When 
the  federal  German  government  warned 
detergent  manufacturers  that  their  products 
would  be  banned  if  they  did  not  develop 
non-contaminating  types,  did  the  manu- 
facturers close  their  doors  or  even  hint 
that  they  would?  Of  course  not;  they 
quickly  announced  that  they  would  have 
a  government-acceptable  detergent  within 
two  or  three  years.  And  did  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  threaten  to  close  up 
when  the  US  Secretary  of  Health  told 
the  industry  to  tackle  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  from  car  exhausts  or  face  Con- 
gressional action?  They  did  not;  they 
have  announced  that,  by  1963,  every 
model  will  be  equipped  with  a  device  to 
keep  some  fumes  out  of  the  air. 

Nobody  should  treat  seriously  Ae 
insinuation  that  industries  in  this  prov- 
ince, if  faced  with  the  proper  regulatory 
legislation  regarding  air  pollution,  would 
defy  the  government  and  threaten  to 
shut  down  their  operations  if  they  did 
not  get  their  own  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  air  pollution  measures  remain 
relatively  toothless,  there  will  continue  to 
be  many  who  will  pay  only  lip  service 
to  the  objections  of  those  seeking  cleaner 
air.  The  Legislature  did  approve  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee 
on  air  pollution.  [The  government  does 
not  believe  enough  is  known  about  the 
subject  to  warrant  a  permanent  commis- 
sion.] 

We  would  hope  for  two  speedy  actions 
by  the  committee:  a  trip  to  West  Ger- 
many where  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  and  a  recommendation 
that  an  air  pollution  commission  similar 
in  scope  and  authority  to  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  be  estab- 
lished. 
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Well,  I  say  "Amen"  to  tlie  Kingston  Whig- 
Stamlard. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
respect  to  this  problem.  We  did  discuss  it 
earlier  in  the  House,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
that  is  not  receiving  the  consideration  which 
it  should  be  receiving  from  The  Department 
of  Health.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  this 
matter  of  an  air  pollution  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  the  city  of  Hamilton  has  been 
mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  few  excerpts  from  the  publi- 
cation Clear  Air  which  is  published  by  the 
Hamilton  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Committee,  which  I  think  states  in  better 
words  than  I  could  the  fact  that  the  present 
legislation  and  the  present  lack  of  legisla- 
tion from  The  Department  of  Health  is  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  preventing  a  clean-up 
of  air  pollution  in  this  province.  I  quote 
from  the  December  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion.   It  states: 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  have  in 
Ontario  good  laws  for  the  control  of  air 
pollution  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  due 
to  any  difficulty  in  devising  and  writing 
them.  But  principally,  to  chemical, 
mechanical  and  economic  factors.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  no  good  reason  at  all  for  the 
lack  of  laws  which  could  operate  both 
effectually  and  equitably. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  whole  publi- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  goes  on  to  set 
out  the  case,  and  point  out  why  the  present 
system  emanating  from  The  Department  of 
Health    will    never    be    satisfactory    in    ap- 
proaching   the    matter    of    air    pollution.     I 
quote  from  the  publication  again  as  follows: 
Consider  that  you  are  the  owner  of  an 
industrial  plant  in  Hamilton.    You  already 
pay   higher   taxes   and  larger  wages  than 
similar  industrial   plants   in   smaller   cities 
round   about.     If,    in   addition,   you   were 
compelled   to   spend   substantial   sums   on 
air  pollution  and  control  equipment,  what 
would   happen  to   your  competitive   posi- 
tion in  bidding  on  contracts  for  supplying 
your    products    in    various    parts    of    the 
country?   The  alternative  to  such  a  deteri- 
oration of  your  competitive  position,  and 
your   possible   removal   from   the   munici- 
pality   would    obviously   be    soft-pedalling 
of  enforcement. 

I  suggest  that  for  that  reason  alone, 
local  control  is  not  practicable.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason,  and  that  is  that 


very  few  municipalities,  if  any,  could 
afford  the  kind  of  air  pollution  control 
department  which  is  essential  in  this  field. 
For  example,  the  Steel  Company  of  Can- 
ada employed  researchers  of  its  own  for 
years  on  one  single  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion control,  and  then  appropriated  nearly 
$1  million  to  take  care  of  that  one  prob- 
lem. Would  be  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  municipal  official  should  be  em- 
powered to  examine  plans  of  that  equip- 
ment, determine  whether  it  was  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  is  effectual  in  its  per- 
formance as  might  be  required,  and  pro- 
nounce a  "yes"  or  "no"  as  to  whether 
the  equipment  was  to  be  peniiitted  to 
be  installed?  It  seems  only  too  obvious 
for  these  reasons,  or  either  of  them,  that 
municipal  control  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  only  practical  control  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  a  provincial  com- 
mission. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  from  one  of 
these  advisory  committees'  reports  that  I 
am  reading  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  the  point  for  some  time  that  as  long 
as  this  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  permis- 
sive legislation,  and  left  to  the  municipal- 
ities themselves,  we  are  never  going  to 
attack  the  problem.  Now  I  think  that  we 
do  not  consider  this  in  the  serious  vein 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  And  I  would  like, 
if  you  would  allow  me,  to  quote  from  one 
of  our  own  government  publications,  but  I 
should  not  say  government  publication,  it 
is  a  commission  publication,  I  believe,  it  is 
called  Ontario  Hydro  News,  and  I  quote 
from  the  December,  1961,  issue  of  that  publi- 
cation as  follows: 

City  dwellers  in  Ontario  would  refuse  to 
eat  food  as  dirty  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
If  you  live  in  a  city,  air  pollution  surrounds 
you.  In  the  suburbs,  it  is  reaching  out  for 
you,  with  wind  currents  that  discriminate 
against  no  one;  not  even  the  countryside 
is  immune.  Clean  air  will  come  to  the 
province  only  after  everyone  is  convinced 
that  air  pollution  exists  and  that  he  is  a 
contributor,  that  his  immediate  health  and 
welfare  is  threatened. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  fair  to  go  along  suggesting  that  one  muni- 
cipality should  clean  up  their  own  situation, 
and  then  allow  the  muck,  and  whatever  it  is 
that  comes  from  the  other  municipalities,  to 
float  across  into  the  municipality  that  has 
already  exercised  a  degree  of  control. 

It  is  wrong,  and  I  think  as  long  as  we  are 
going  to  sit  and  follow  the  policy— and  it  is 
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only  really  a  smoke-screen,  this  autonomy 
suggestion  which  comes  forward  every  so 
often— as  long  as  we  are  going  to  follow  this 
programme,  we  are  going  to  have  air  pollu- 
tion, and  by  the  time  we  get  around  to 
attacking  the  problem,  it  is  going  to  be  that 
much  greater;  it  is  going  to  cost  us  that 
much  more  money. 

I  think,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
which  the  hon.  member  brought  forward 
earlier,  I  suggested  that  we  should  have 
attacked  our  water  problem  years  ago.  We 
did  not,  and  we  are  left  with  a  bill  which  is 
much  greater  than  would  have  been  had  it 
been  attacked  earlier. 

We  are  refraining  from  getting  at  the  root 
of  the  problem,  and  I  suggest,  and  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I 
suggest  to  him  that  as  long  as  he  is  going  to 
sit  with  this  policy  that  he  has  at  the  present 
time,  as  long  as  he  is  going  to  try  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  municipality,  he  is  never 
going  to  attack  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

I  suggest  to  him  that,  as  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province,  as 
the  senior  man,  having  any  authority  over  this 
problem,  that  he  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  more  than  has  been 
done,  and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  member— I 
believe  it  is  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Cowling)— who  was  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  of  this  Legislature  which  brought 
forward  some  recommendations  some  years 
ago,  will  stand  up  and  add  his  weight  to  this 
argument.  Because  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are  not 
facing  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  we  are 
showing  that  we  are  not  really  concerned  with 
it  other  than  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  the 
longer  it  goes  the  harder  it  is  going  to  be 
to  attack  and  the  worse  is  going  to  be  the 
situation  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  clean 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  answered  his  own  argument 
in  very  large  measure.  A  very  great  deal  is 
being  done,  and  he  stated  that  one  of  the 
companies  in  his  own  area  employed  re- 
searchers because  they  were  concerned  about 
the  problem.  It  decreases,  I  understand,  the 
efficiency  of  a  plant's  operation  and  also  lays 
them  open  to  very  expensive  lawsuits,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand. 

This  one  company  alone  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  spending  $1  million  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  amount  of  money  has  been 
very,  \ery  greatly  increased  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  included  in  the  yearly 
budget   to    eliminate    air   pollution.     This   is 


one  company,  only  one  isolated  instance,  and 
this  is  going  on  all  over  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Let  us  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  nothing  is  being  done.  Industry  itself 
is  very  much  concerned  about  this  because 
industry  has  learned  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  and  I  believe  that  industry  in  Ontario 
is  doing  everything  that  is  possible,  every- 
thing that  is  known  to  them  so  far  as  a  result 
of  technological  advance,  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  enlist  the  support  of  some  of  the 
leading  industriaUsts,  some  of  the  leading 
labour  representatives  and  technologists  in 
this  area  in  the  province  to  give  us  advice  on 
this  matter,  I  think  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  much  concerned  about  it 
and  very  anxious  to  do  everything  they 
possibly  can. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  statement  my 
hon.  friend  read  from  the  Hydro  News.  Well, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Hydro  is  just 
a  little  bit  prejudiced.  After  all,  they  are 
selling  electrical  appliances  that  do  not  belch 
forth  smoke  or  anything  of  the  kind  and 
pollute  the  air,  and  naturally  they  are  going 
to  be  a  little  bit  biased. 

On  the  matter  of  commissions  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  nor  am  I  the  least  bit 
ashamed  to  stand  up  in  this  House  and  state 
my  policy  or  my  belief  unequivocally,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  government  by  commission. 
We  have  too  many  commissions  governing 
this  province  of  Ontario  now,  and  I  hope 
that  every  hon.  member  on  every  side  of  this 
House  will  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  what  we  believe  in  as  democracy, 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  abolish  com- 
missions rather  than  establish  new  ones.  I 
do  not  think  we  need  a  commission,  and,  even 
if  a  select  committee  of  this  House  recom- 
mended it,  I  still  say  to  you  that  I  do  not 
think  we  need  a  commission  to  do  this  job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  government  should 
undertake  to  do  anything  more  than  to  act 
in  a  consultative  capacity,  but  I  reserve  a 
flexible  position  in  this,  and  if  this  advisory 
council,  made  up  of  the  men  I  have  stated, 
recommend  that  I  bring  something  more  to 
the  government,  more  definitive  to  the  gov- 
ernment, then  I  assure  you  that  I  will  bring 
it  back  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  great  respect  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  he  suggested  I  have 
answered  my  own  question.  I  think,  sir,  that 
he  is  probably  taking  it  out  of  context.  TTiis 
publication  points  out  that  one  industry  did 
do  something,  but  how  about  all  the  industries 
that  did  not  do  anything  through  a  lack  of 
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positive  leadership  in  the  matter  of  control 
from  this  Legislature? 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  Hydro  being 
biased,  I  am  sure  he  has  seen  the  publication, 
but  I  would  glad  to  send  it  over  to  him. 
It  points  out  that  Hydro  has  gone  to  great 
expense'  so  that  they  will  not  be  erupting 
these  poisonous  gases  into  the  atmosphere  as 
a  result  of  their  own  coal-burning  equipment, 
which  is  very  dirty  and  which  is  being  con- 
trolled. So  I  think  that  he  is  taking  it  a  little 
bit  out  of  context. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  With  respect  to  this 
legislation,  as  long  as  we  say  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  model  by-law  we  are  in  effect 
saying  there  should  be  some  control  of  this 
situation.  I  think  the  issue  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  or  not  it  be  a  commission  or 
whether  it  come  from  this  Legislature.  I 
think  the  leadership  must  come  from  this 
Legislature.  I  suggest  that  if  he  wants  to 
do  it  by  commission  that  is  up  to  him  as  far 
as  .recommendations  are  concerned,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  The  Department  of  Health.  This 
Department  of  Health  should  be  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many  publications  and 
by  many  prominent  authorities  that  pouring 
these  chemicals  and  gases  into  the  atmosphere 
is  aflFecting  the  health  of  our  people. 

Now,  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  he  can 
slough  this  off  and  say  that  it  is  anybody's 
responsibility  but  his,  and  I  merely  say  to 
him  that  as  long  as  he  delegates  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  municipal  level  it  will  never 
be  effective,  and  I  think  if  he  is  going  to 
hinge  his  argument  on  this  fact  that  he  must 
bear  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  those 
municipalities  to  control  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
subject  of  air  pollution  control  is  important 
enough  to  merit  further  discussion. 

Unfortunately  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  although  in  many  fields  he 
takes  a  very  positive  and  progressive  line,  in 
this  one  seems  to  content  himself  mainly  with 
dragging  red  herrings  across  the  trail.  He 
made  an  impassioned  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  does  not  beheve  in  government  by 
commission.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in 
the  world,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  western 
democratic  world,  who  believes  in  govern- 
ment by  commission.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  and  quite  another  thing  to  say,  as  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  was  implying,  that 
commissions  do  not  have  any  place  whatso- 
ever in  our  system  of  government.  There  are 
legitimate  roles  for  commissions  to  play. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  say  that  at 


all. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
attacked  government  by  commission.  Nobody 
is  advocating  government  by  commission,  so 
he  was  merely  knocking  down  a  straw  man. 
Many  people  have  advocated  that  this  is  an 
area  where  a  commission  could  play  a  legiti- 
mate and  useful  role  in  the  overall  picture  of 
government  in  the  province,  and  I  think  it  is 
on  that  basis  that  we  could  consider  it.  I 
personally  am  not  wedded  to  the  notion  that 
to  get  eflFective  action  we  must  have  a  com- 
mission. It  is  possible  that  it  could  be  done 
through  a  branch  of  the  government  depart- 
ment. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present 
time  we  have  not  got  either  one  or  the  other. 
This  function,  this  very  important  function, 
is  relegated  to  a  branch  of  the  health  depart- 
ment that  already  has  a  very  .  important 
function  to  perform.  There  is  no  agency  of 
the  government,  commission  or  otherwise, 
that  is  really  dealing  in  any  effective  way 
with  this  important  problem. 

Another  of  the  red  herrings  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  dragged  across  the  trail  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  that  was  his 
statement  on  December  8  that,  "I  am  dread- 
fully afraid  of  imposing  sanctions  on  industry 
to  control,  as  someone  has  put  it  rather 
crudely,  belching  smoke  stacks  at  the 
expense  of  full  lunch  pails." 

Now,  this  statement  was  a  catchy  state- 
ment that  caught  headlines  and  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  struck  a  real  blow 
against  effective  air  pollution  control  in  this 
province.  It  poses  a  false  antithesis.  Our 
choice  is  not  between  full  lunch  pails  and 
belching  smoke  stacks.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  full  lunch  pails  and  still  control 
air  pollution  adequately. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
organization  which  in  my  opinion  is  worth 
listening  to,  and  that  is  the  Conservation 
Council  of  Ontario.  Following  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement  in  December  the  con- 
servation council,  in  its  bulletin  for  January, 
1962,  dealt  with  the  question  of  air  pollution 
control  at  some  length.  It  stated  at  one  point, 
on  page  5  of  this  publication,  that,  "The 
Conservation  Council  of  Ontario  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  an  air  pollution  control 
commission,  as  urged  strongly  by  the  select 
committee  in  its  excellent  and  comprehensive 
report,  should  not  be  set  up  immediately." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  very  few 
reasonable  people  can  see  any  valid  reason 
why  such  a  commission  or  something  com- 
parable   to    it    performing    similar    functions 
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should  not  be  set  up.  After  all,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  there  was  an  advisory  body, 
shall  we  say— a  select  committee  of  this 
Legislature— which  looked  into  this  matter  in 
great  detail  five  years  ago.  Now  the  hon. 
Minister  has  moved  to  the  point  where  he  is 
having  another  advisory  committee  to  look 
into  tliis  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Conservation  Council  of  Ontario  very 
eflFectively  answered  tlie  hon.  Minister  simply 
by  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  which  reported  on  this  matter  five 
years  ago  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Higli  Park  (Mr.  Cowling).  For 
example,  here  is  one  of  the  many  quotes— 
I  will  not  go  into  them  all  by  any  means— 
but  here  is  one  the  conservation  council 
referred  to,  and  this  is  from  the  report  of 
the  select  committee: 

The  time  to  begin  air  pollution  control 

was  yesterday  or  10  years  ago.    Let  us  not 

neglect  it  another  day. 

Well,  that  was  five  years  ago,  so  we  have 

neglected    it    for    all    practical    purposes    for 

another  five  years.   Then  the  select  committee 

also  dealt  with  the  old  chestnut  about  the 

lunch  pail,  and  this  is  what  the  committee 

after  detailed  investigation  had  to  say  about 

that  one,  which  the  hon.  Minister  revived: 

The     old-fashioned    idea     was     that     a 

smoking  chimney  is  a  sign  of  full  lunch 

pails   and   of   prosperity.     Today   it   is   an 

indication  of  waste,  of  bad  manners,  and 

of  a  source  of  unnecessary  dirt  and  work 

for    the    housewife.      It    may    also    be    a 

sign   of   full    hospital   beds.     It   is    neither 

polite  nor  proper  to  dump  your  garbage 

on  your  neighbour's  property,  neither  is  it 

legal. 

We  have  discovered  no  instance  of  an 
industry  being  prejudiced  in  its  operations 
by  being  required  to  instal  air  pollution 
control  equipment,  because  air  pollution  is 
almost  always  a  sign  of  waste.  Money 
spent  on  air  pollution  control  usually  brings 
a  substantial  return  and  sometimes  a  profi- 
table investment. 

And  so  on. 

Then  at  another  point,  the  select  committee, 
and  I  am  again  talking  about  a  committee 
that  reported  five  years  ago,  went  on  to 
point  out  that  actually  the  situation  may  very 
well  be  the  other  way  around.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  smoke  abatement  that  empties  the  lunch 
pail,  it  may  very  well  be  lack  of  proper  air 
pollution  control  that  empties  the  lunch  pails. 
Many  costs  are  created  by  air  pollution  con- 
trol. The  report  points  out  for  example,  on 
evidence  presented  to  us  by  university  pro- 
fessors and  other  highly  trained  agricultural 


specialists:  this  committee  is  satisfied  that 
many  crop  failures  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  poor  soil,  drought  or  too  much  rain, 
through  lack  of  variation  or  proper  fertiliza- 
tion, plant  parasites,  mosaics,  or  other  diseases 
or  some  combination  of  these  factors,  were 
and  are  caused  entirely  or  to  a  great  extent 
by  air  pollution. 

The  committee  also  pointed  out  that  air 
pollution  is  a  serious  menace  to  health.  What 
about  the  worker  who  becomes  sick  and  un- 
able to  work  because  of  air  pollution?  What 
does  that  do  to  his  lunch  pail? 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  this  debate 
that  air  pollution  is  also  a  serious  factor  in 
many  areas,  including  parts  of  my  own  con- 
stitutency,  in  depressing  property  values. 
Again,  the  workman  suJBFers.  So  let  us  not 
have  it  suggested  that  there  is  any  argument 
at  all  in  favour  of  easing  up  on  air  pollution 
control  by  dragging  in  the  lunch  pail.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  in  the  total  picture,  in- 
adequacy of  pollution  control  helps  to  empty 
the  lunch  pail. 

I  realize  that  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
was  modified  by  himself.  The  press  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  his  modifications  but 
he  agreed  that  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to   control   air  pollution. 

My  only  submission  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  we  are 
'doing  far  from  everything  possible.  In  fact 
the  government  is  doing  practically  nothing 
at  all.  The  hon.  Minister  quite  righdy  said 
that  a  considerable  amount  is  being  done  in 
tliis  province  in  various  areas  to  reduce  air 
pollution.  But  very  little  of  it  is  as  a  result 
of  any  efforts  of  his  department  or  of  the 
government,  and  I  think  it  is  time,  as  the 
select  committee  stated  five  years  ago,  to  take 
decisive  action  immediately  and  that  not 
another  day  should  be  wasted.  Yet  we  are 
going  to  have  another  long  delay  while  we 
have  another  investigation  of  a  situation  that 
was  already  very  fully  investigated  five  years 
ago. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this 
matter  of  air  pollution  control.  It  is  a  fact 
that  certainly  one  of  the  main  recommenda- 
tions of  our  select  committee  was  that  a 
provincial  commission  or  authority  be  set 
up  to  look  after  this  thing,  and  eventually 
that  might  come  about. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress  with  this 
advisory  committee.  It  is  not  an  investigating 
committee  as  we  were.  They  are  strictly 
advisory  to  the  hon.  Minister  on  matters  of 
air  pollution,  whereas  the  select   committee 
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studied  the  matter  for  two  years  and  reported 
to  this  Legislature. 

I  am  very  pleased,  actually,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  see  the  interest  in  this  subject  and  there 
are  many  of  the  comments  made  by  some 
hon.  members  that  I  must  agree  with.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  have  studied  the  problem  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  listen  to  experts,  not  only 
in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  and  other 
places,  without  being  enthusiastic  about  this 
problem,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  maybe  a  little  more  eflEec- 
tively  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  should  say  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We  have 
a  very  active  and  energetic  air  pollution 
control  department.  They  have  a  large  stafiF 
of  inspectors  and  much  good  work  has  been 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  think  that 
our  air  in  this  part  of  the  city  and  this  part 
of  the  area  has  been  cleaned  up  very,  very 
materially  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
Maybe  not  so  much  in  Woodbine  and  some 
other  areas,  but  in  the  downtown  section,  for 
example,  I  think  that  we  have  made  real 
progress.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to 
the  director  of  air  pollution  control,  Harry 
Belyea,  who  incidentally  was  our  technical 
adviser  on  the  select  committee. 

Now  as  far  as  the  belching  smoke-stacks 
providing  jobs,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
can  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  on  that 
or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  w^as  only  a  meta- 
phor. 

Mr.  Cowling:  That  was  only  a  metaphor. 
But  that  article  the  hon.  member  read  quoting 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  was  very  good. 
I  simply  say  that  we  are  making  progress 
by  setting  up  this  advisory  committee,  and 
the  next  step  could  be  a  commission,  who  is 
to  say?  We  take  one  step  at  a  time.  But 
I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  air  pollution  con- 
trol programme,  some  of  the  steps  we  take 
will  probably  have  to  be  a  Httle  stiffer  and 
a  litde  tougher  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Because  you  can  co-operate  with  indus- 
try just  so  far  and  then  the  government  has  to 
take  some  action. 

But  I  think  these  are  things  that  we  can 
look  into  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  have  another  question 
with  respect  to  this  same  vote.  It  deals  with 
the  matter  that  I  asked  the  hon.  Mmister 
about  earlier,  and  he  suggested  that  I  bring  it 
up  under  this  vote.  It  is  the  recommendations 
of  the  McAndrew  report,  with  respect  to  The 


Factory,  Shop  and  OJHice  Building  Act  being 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health. 

I  raised  this  issue,  you  will  recall,  last  year 
during  the  debate,  when  I  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  employees  of  hospitals  are  not 
even  afforded  the  same  privileges  which  are 
accorded  to  store  workers,  to  industrial 
workers,  under  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
vision for  those  workers.  Now  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  McAndrew  commission  has 
recommended  that  this  matter  be  placed 
under  the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  agree  with  these 
recommendations  and  does  The  Department 
of  Health  intend  to  move  in  this  direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  find  any  place  where  the  McAndrew 
report  recommends  that  the  whole  Act  come 
under  us,  but  I  do  notice  two  places  where 
they  mentioned  our  department.  The  one 
place  was  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  radiation, 
where  we  are  already  co-operating.  The 
industrial  hygiene  branch  of  our  department 
is  largely  a  consultant  branch  to  help  otlier 
departments  of  government  and  municipal 
authorities  in  this  matter,  and  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing thing.  I 

On  page  45,  where  they  refer  to  the  in- 
spection of  restaurants  and  bakeshops,  I 
would  see  no  reason  why  we  should  disagree 
with  this  and  if  it  is  the  belief  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labour  that  this  should  come 
under  us,  we  will  be  quite  prepared  to  take 
it  over,  I  am  quite  sure,  through  the  public 
health  authorities  in  municipalities. 

Vote  610  agreed  to. 

On  vote  611: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  is  he  aware  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  hospital  workers  who 
are  not  accorded  the  minimum  hygienic 
standards  which  are  provided  under  the  Act 
for  other  workers?  Does  he  anticipate  taking 
any  action  to  provide  these  minimum  stand- 
ards to  hospital  workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  have  to  point  out  that  the  control 
of  hospitals  is  directly  under  the  local  boards, 
and  they  in  turn  depend  on  the  hospital 
services  commission  for  advice  and  guidance 
and  some  help  in  deciding  what  goes  on  in 
these,  and  until  we  speak  to  them  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  My 
department  has  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  that  matter  because  this  is  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  hospital  services  commission. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  of  sanitation  standards.  I  under- 
stand, for  instance,  that  for  every  so  many 
employees  that  work  in  a  plant  or  an  oflSce 
building  or  a  store,  certain  minimum  lava- 
tory standards  are  required.  Surely  this  is 
not  something  that  we  can  just  say  belongs  to 
the  local  hospital  board  any  more  than  we 
can  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  local  board 
that  deal  with  other  matters  that  come  under 
The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 
This  is  a  matter  which  should  concern  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  would  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my 
hon.  friend  tr>'ing  to  tell  me  that  hospitals 
have  not  got  enough  lavatories  and  washing 
facilities?  I  have  never  seen  a  hospital  that 
was  short  of  them,  and  if  he  means  that 
certain  ones  should  be  kept  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  employees  then  that  might  be 
valid,  but  I  question  it.  Nonetheless,  I  have 
never  known  a  hospital  to  refuse  the  use  of 
any  of  the  facilities  to  staff  members  equally 
with  patients. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  will  accept  the 
hon.  Minister's  assurance.  I  will  tell  him  that 
I  have  had  representations  from  one  of  the 
hospital  unions  who  have  given  me  this  in- 
formation, and  I  brought  it  up  under  the 
estimates  last  year  at  that  time,  and  I  will 
accept  his  assurance  if  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
not  so.  I  just  thought  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  The  Department  of  Health  would  be 
concerned  with  and  perhaps  some  standards 
should  be  laid  down  somewhere. 

H<m.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  get  the  specific 
answer  for  the  hon.  member  before  he  goes 
home. 

Votes  611  and  612  agreed  to. 

On  vote  613: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question 
to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  had  a  tele- 
phone call  from  my  home  city  today  relative 
to  a  boy  who  was  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
under  the  operation  of  this  department.  The 
boy  is  14  years  old,  retarded,  and  he  has  to 
have,  and  has  had  already  three  operations, 
mastoid  operations,  I  believe.  In  each  case 
his  mother  or  father  has  had  to  go  down  to 
tlie  hospital  and  be  there  when  tlie  operation 
is  taking  place. 

Now,  this  family  is  certainly  not  in  affluent 
circumstances  and  I  understand  from  the 
mother  that  she  has  to  go  down  tonight,  it 
is  going  to  cost  her  somewhere  around  $50 
or  so.    It  seems  to  me,  sir,  because  the  con- 


dition prevailed  in  a  cadet  group  in  a  camp, 
that  we  did  not  have  to  wait  for  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  to  be  performed  until  the 
mother  came  from  Halifax  or  Charlottetown 
or  Toronto,  but  the  permission  was  given 
apparently  by  wire,  and  certainly  the  parents 
are  quite  concerned  that  they  have  to  under- 
go this  expense.  Why  can  they  not  be  given 
the  opportunity  just  to  O.K.  the  operation  by 
sending  a  letter  down  or  some  sort  of  a 
certificate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Is  that  the  end  of  the 

hon.  member's  question? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  yes,  I  want  to  get— I 
would  like  to  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  I  will  answer 
when  he  signifies  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  physics 
of  the  matter  that  the  hon.  member  is  dis- 
cussing, but  I  would  take  it  that  this  is  not 
one  of  our  hospitals  because  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are— is  it  North  Bay  hospital? 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  no,  it  is  one  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  hospitals  for  retarded  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  imagine  this 
child  has  been  transferred  to  a  general  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  and  I  would  feel  that  if 
they  had  known  long  enough  in  advance  to 
get  written  permission  that  this  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  for  die  surgeon,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  clause  in  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act  which  gives  the  attending 
siu-geon  or  physician  the  right  to  take  the 
responsibihty  upon  himself  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  hospital  would 
demand  that  the  parent  would  be  there  in 
person  if  they  could  sign  permission.  I  be- 
lieve no  surgeon  will  undertake  surgery 
without  permission  of  either  the  patient  or 
a  responsible  relative.  I  am  quite  certain 
they  would  accept  a  written  permission  sent 
by  mail  and  that  die  guardian  would  not 
have  to  be  there  in  person  to  do  it.  Not 
knowing  again  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  case,  I  cannot  talk  very  intelli- 
gently about  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  had  a  telephone  call  not 
very  long  ago.  It  may  be  a  general  hospital 
because  I  believe— is  there  a  retarded  school 
at  Brockville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  we  have  the 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  at  Brockville  so 
I  take  it  the  child  has  been  transferred  to 
the  general  hospital. 
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Mr.  Troy:  Is  there  one  at  Belleville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  apparently  the  operation 
was  to  take  place  in  Belleville.  I  will  find 
out  and  certainly  the  boy's  name  would  be 
on  the  hon.  Minister's  list  because  he  is  in 
one  of  his  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  which  hospital  school  the  boy  is  in? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  it  is  Belleville— he  is 
not  in  the  school  for  the  deaf,  is  he? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  it  does  not 
come  under  my  department. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  he  is  a  retarded  child. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  would  be  at  Smiths 
Falls  probably. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  will  find  out. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  know  there  were  two  inmates 
who  have  been  in  the  Ontario  Hospital  at 
North  Bay,  one  very  recently.  I  think  he  was 
there  for  six  months  and  then  was  released 
and  he  went  to  Kirkland  Lake  to  see  his 
brother  and  while  there  he  shot  his  brother 
to  death  and  also  his  sister-in-law. 

Then  another  patient  in  the  North  Bay 
Hospital,  was  released  I  think  maybe  a  year 
or  so  ago,  and  he  was  also  involved  in  a 
murder.  According  to  the  newspaper  account 
at  the  time  that  I  have  seen  recently  this 
young  chap  had  been  involved  with  a  person 
who  had  abnormal  tendencies  and  eventually 
killed  this  other  person.  That  is  the  one  who 
was  released  from  the  hospital. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial  that 
the  young  man  had  psychotic  tendencies  and 
I  wondered  how  many  cases  there  had  been 
recently  in  recent  years  of  those  who  were 
released  from  the  hon.  Minister's  Ontario 
Hospitals  and  then  were  involved  in  either 
murder  or  manslaughter  or  some  very  serious 
crime  in  which  a  person  was  assaulted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  tragedies  and  I  can  say  nothing  more 
about  them  than  this.  These  patients  have 
been  ill  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  indeed  we  are  more  frequently  under 
criticism  for  retaining  patients  in  hospitals  too 
long  rather  than  releasing  them  too  early.  I 
can  give  this  House  the  assurance,  sir,  that 
no  patient  is  released  or  discharged  from  a 


hospital  until  we  feel  fairly  confident  that 
the  patient  is  well  enough  to  carry  on  in 
normal  society.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
calculated  risks  in  discharging  some  of  these 
patients.  Behaviour  problems  are  such  that 
we  cannot  always  predict  how  they  will 
react  in  a  given  situation.  We  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  aggravation  these  young  men 
were  put  under.  They  may  have  just  indulged 
in  this  abnormal  behaviour  with  no  provoca- 
tion, then  they  may  have  been  under  severe 
provocation,  who  knows?  One  can  only 
point  out  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  greater  percentage  of  murders  or 
capital  crimes  which  can  be  attributed  to 
those  who  are  or  have  been  mentally  ill 
than  can  be  attributed  to  those  who  are 
considered  to  be  mentally  normal. 

I  can  assure  you,  sir,  again,  that  we  will 
not  discharge  any  patient  who  has  been 
mentally  ill  unless  we  feel  siure  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  doctors  and  the  staflF  who  have 
been  looking  after  him  that  he  is  capable 
of  carrying  on. 

Having  said  that,  I  repeat  again  that  we 
will  have  to  take  certain  calculated  risks,  not 
being  able  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  what  human  behaviour  will  be. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  very 
much,  because  I  am  sure  that  no  responsible 
doctor  would  permit  such  a  person  to  go  out 
if  he  thought  there  were  a  risk. 

May  I  ask  a  final  question?  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  made  any  decision  yet  about  the 
school  for  retarded  children  in  northern 
Ontario?  I  noticed  recently  an  announcement 
in  I  think  it  was  Le  Droit  of  Ottawa, 
in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Belisle)  said  that  an  investigation  com- 
mittee was  to  come  up  to  make  a  survey 
in  the  Nickel  Belt  region.  Also  I  noticed 
another  statement  by  one  whom  I  have 
seen  recently  is  to  contest  the  Nickel  Belt 
riding  in  the  federal  House,  that  he  also 
has  taken  up  these  matters.  Then  the  hon. 
Minister  said  last  year  that  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital in  North  Bay  would  become  a  hospital 
school  for  retarded  children,  and  I  under- 
stand further  from  the  investigations  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  that  particular 
problem  in  northern  Ontario  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  young  people  who 
should  be  in  a  hospital  school.  Has  the 
department  made  any  decision  yet  about  its 
future  action  as  far  as  this  hospital  school 
in  North  Bay  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  has  been  no 
change    in   our   plans,    Mr.    Chairman,    from 
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last  year.  I  would  disagree  with  the  hon. 
member  as  to  the  large  numbers.  One  certain 
person  in  northern  Ontario  did  submit  to 
us  some  rather  imposing  statistics  which  led 
us  to  fear  for  the  future  of  northern 
Ontario,  and  was  certainly  not  compatible 
with  our  belief  and  our  great  faith  in  the 
people  of  northern  Ontario. 

It  has  not  been  our  observation  that  the 
percentage  of  retarded  in  northern  Ontario 
is  any  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country  and  the  statistics  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  would  certainly  have  led  us  to 
believe  that.  Fortunately,  we  did  not  come 
to  that  conclusion.  There  are  no  more 
retarded  people  up  there  than  there  are 
anywhere  else  in  the  province,  and  I  repeat 
that  our  decision  of  last  year  still  stands 
and,  just  as  soon  as  we  can  make  arrange- 
ments to  provide  hospital  facilities  to  look 
after  patients  who  are  now  in  North  Bay, 
then  the  conversion  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  get  that  last  state- 
ment,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  we  can  make  provision  for  other 
hospital  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
patients  now  in  North  Bay,  the  conversion 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  very 
much,  but  I  did  not  want  to  imply  to  him 
that  I  thought  there  were  a  great  number 
of  retarded  children.  All  I  wanted  to  find 
out  —  the  hon.  Minister  made  a  statement 
last  year  that  the  hospital  at  North  Bay  would 
eventually  become  a  hospital  school  for 
retarded  children,  and  also  the  hon.  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  and  the  one  who  will  be  at 
least  running  in  the  federal  election,  repre- 
senting your  party,  made  statements  about 
a  hospital  school  in  Sudbury,  but  I  wanted 
to  find  out  definitely  if  they  were  any  further 
ahead  with  the  hospital  school  in  North  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  was  perfectly  right  in  his  state- 
ment. We  did  bring  a  committee  up  to 
look  over  various  sites  in  northern  Ontario, 
one  of  which  was  in  Nickel  Belt.  We  did 
send  these  people  up,  and  the  hon,  member 
reported  this  quite  accurately. 

Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  never  made  such  a  statement.  I 
accompanied  the  hon.  Minister  at  the  Nickel 
Belt  PC  riding  last  year,  but  the  hon.  Min- 
ister  made   the   statement,    I   never   did.     I 


guess   the   hon.   member   for   Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  is  confused  as  usual. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read 
from  the  Sudbury  Chronicle  that: 

Monsieur  Rheal  Belisle,  the  represen- 
tative from  Nickel  Belt  to  Toronto,  de- 
clares in  Le  Droit  that  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  Minister  of  Health  will  visit 
the  region  in  the  course  of  the  next  week 
to  examine  the  sites  possible  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Belisle  has  declared  that  he 
received  yesterday  a  letter  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  the  Hon.  Monsieur 
Dymond,  informing  him  of  this  and  in 
learning  of  the  news,  Don  Gillies  has 
declared  that  he  had  for  more  than 
three  years  worked  and  taken  steps  with 
the  provincial  government  to  obtain  a  hos- 
pital school  for  the  Nickel  Belt. 

I  do  not  have  to  read  any  fiu-ther,  except 
tliat  Mr.  Behsle  has  underlined  also  the 
necessity  of  constructing  such  a  hospital  in 
the  region.  He  declared  that  a  great  number 
of  parents  of  the  retarded  children  have  to 
send  their  children  to  Smiths  Falls  and  other 
places,  so  he  uses,  the  words  "bon  nombre", 
I  presume  that  is  a  good  number,  in  quantity, 
not  in  quality. 

Mr.  Belisle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  member,  when  was  that 
dated? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  regret- 
Mr.  Belisle:  I  will  admit  that  I  have  been 

fighting  for  schools  for  retarded  children  in 

the  north  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  must  regret  this,  sir,  that  I 
cannot  answer.  I  just  see  the  heading  "Sud- 
bury." I  know  that  he  has  been  interested. 
I  did  not  think  that  he  would  use  such  a 
strong  term  as  "fighting".  I  know  that  he 
is  interested.  But  I  regret,  I  cannot  tell  him 
the  date- 
Mr.  Belisle:  I  meant  every  word  that  I 
said,  that  I  have  been  fighting  for  one,  and 
I  hope  that  there  v^dll  be  one  established  in 
the  near  future,  but  I  never  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  member  said  I  did. 

Mr.  Troy:  As  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  he 
is  going  to  change  the  one  in  North  Bay  to 
a  school.  He  also  said  last  year  that  there 
would  be  certain  smaller  hospitals  strategi- 
cally placed,  three  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No.  no  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  several  of  them  then. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  said  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  stand  corrected,  sir,  two 
or  three,  at  least  two  then,  and  possibly  three, 
smaller  hospitals  in  strategic  positions  in 
nortliem  Ontario,  and  that  the  hospital  at 
North  Bay  would  be  the  school  for  retarded 
children.  Despite  the  order  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt,  I  do  not  think  you 
are  going  to  put  a  school  up  there. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  three  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  Two  of  them 
concern  Cedar  Springs,  and  the  other  con- 
cerns tlie  Hamilton  hospital.  Now,  three  years 
ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  helping  one  of 
the  people  in  my  riding  to  get  his  retarded 
child  in  at  Orillia.  It  took  four  months.  I 
have  also  had  the  same  problem  at  Cedar 
Springs,  and  so  far,  the  closest  you  can  come 
is  one  year.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  tell  me  how  many  are  on  the 
waiting  list  at  Cedar  Springs,  and  how  many 
months  it  will  take  to  get  a  child,  that  is 
in  Category  A,  in  at  Cedar  Springs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  When  Cedar  Springs 
was  established— even  before  it  was  estab- 
lished—the facility  at  Beck  Sanatorium  was 
planned  and  its  function  was  outhned  very 
clearly.  We  found  no  reason  to  deviate  from 
the  original  concept  of  that  function  that 
every  child  being  admitted  to  Cedar  Springs 
would  be  screened  and  assessed  first,  through 
the  research  centre  at  London. 

Now  this,  of  course,  takes  time,  and  quite 
often  the  waiting  period  to  be  seen  at  this 
centre  in  London  is  longer  than  the  time 
necessary  to  have  the  child  admitted  to  Cedar 
Springs.  There  are,  according  to  the  report 
that  I  have,  a  live,  active  waiting  list  of  230 
at  Cedar  Springs.  I  think  we  admit  on  an 
average  of  30  a  week,  never  more  than  that, 
because  it  is  not  j'ust  a  case  of  crowding  the 
children  in  and  hoping  that  they  will  adjust. 
A  very  definite  period  of  adjustment  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  more  difficult  for  some 
children  than  others.  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  state  to  you  unequivocally  or 
specifically  how  long  it  would  take  to  have 
a  child  admitted.  In  the  case  of  category  A, 
I  would  presume  that  the  waiting  period 
would  be  much  shorter  than  in  other  cate- 
gories. We  are  guided  in  this  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  researchers  who  see  the 
child  at  London.  Has  the  child  been  screened 
by  the  London  facility? 

Mr.  Davison:  No,  the  doctor  in  Hamilton 
has  written  London,  I  have  written  London, 
and  so  far  we  cannot  even  get  the  child  that 
far.    This  is  pretty  nearly  a  year  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
it  cannot  be  a  year  because  Cedar  Springs 
only  began  to  admit  patients  in  August  last 
year,  or  July. 

Mr.  Davison:  That  is  right.  It  was  this 
fall  that  we  went  through  this  and  so  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  appointment 
to  get  the  child  up  to  London.  I  can  give 
you  the  doctor's  name  in  Hamilton  who  has 
written  to  the  doctor  in  London,  and  in  fact, 
he  is  writing  again  this  week  on  the  same 
problem.  The  child  is  in  the  hospital  at 
Hamilton  now,  and  this  is  a  very  serious  case. 

Now  the  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  was  about  the  Hamilton  district.  We 
had  a  problem  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
have  a  retarded  child  in  Hamilton  who  is  14 
years  old.  Her  mother  went  to  welfare  and 
they  ran  into  a  problem  because  there  was 
sometliing  wrong  with  the  child's  ear.  The 
child  cannot  speak  or  anything  so  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  find  out.  We  did  finally  get 
permission  to  have  the  child  accepted  at  the 
Ontario  Hospital  in  Hamilton.  We  took  the 
child  up  there,  but  the  doctor  would  not 
admit  her  because  she  was  not  over  16 
years  of  age.  She  was  taken  back  home.  The 
next  day  we  took  it  up  with  the  welfare 
people  again  and  we  did  get  her  admitted. 
Are  there  certain  age  limits  in  the  hospital  at 
Hamilton  that  you  do  not  allow  children  in? 
Are  there  certain  special  cases  that  you  let  in 
under  a  certain  age  limit?  We  were  told 
that  they  could  not  go  in  under  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right.  The 
hospital  is  for  adults  only.  We  have  not  got 
a  children's  section  in  the  Hamilton  hospital. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  hon.  Minister 
with  respect  to  the  training  of  attendants 
in  these  mental  institutions:  what  is  the  mini- 
mum age  requirement  for  male  attendants 
in  the  ward?  Not  the  age  requirement,  the 
educational  requirements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  minimum  age  requirement.  We  prefer 
that  they  be  at  least  25  because  we  find  they 
are  not  mature  enough  to  undertake  the  job 
until  they  are  about  that  age.  That  I  may  say 
again  is  a  personal  opinion  and  is  not  always 
held  to  slavishly.  The  educational  require- 
ment: the  minimum  is  Grade  10,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister advise  us  as  to  the  cost  of  training  the 
male  attendant  in  these  wards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid  I  could 
not— 
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It  is  in-service  training  and  we  pay  the 
attendant  while  he  is  securing  his  training. 
He  is  given  $2,640  for  his  first  year  and  then 
that  goes  up  in  the  second  year  to  $2,760, 
so  this  is  the  first  cost,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  are  his  uniforms,  there  is  his  instruction 
and  a  certain  amount  of  that  would  be  offset 
by  the  minimal  service  that  he  can  give  us 
while  he  is  taking  his  training. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  us  how  long  it  takes  to  fully  train 
him?  How  many  years  would  it  take  before 
you  consider  he  is  properly  trained?  Is  it 
a  matter  of  months  or  is  it  a  matter  of  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  time  is  two  years, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  was  to  establish  the  principle  I  hope 
to  make.  I  understand  that  recently  in  the 
Hamilton  area  that  one  of  the  attendants  was 
forced  to  take  the  job  as  a  caretaker  after 
having  spent  some  eight  years  as  an  attendant 
simply  because  he  could  make  more  money 


as  a  caretaker  of  a  school  than  as  an  attend- 
ant. This  has  led  me  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  our  wage  standard  for  these  male  atten- 
dants is  high  enough.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  tell  me  with  respect  to  the 
turnover  of  male  attendants;  do  we  have  a 
large  turnover?  What  is  the  percentage  of 
turnover  in  this  class  of  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  From  April  1,  1961  to 
February  28,  1962,  722  ward  staflF  left  our 
service;  that  is  a  total  for  the  whole  service. 
A  total  of  1,704  persons  left  our  staff 
altogether  out  of  a  total  staff  in  the  hospitals 
of  10,500. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members  that  due  to  the 
inability  of  certain  personnel  to  be  present 
the  meeting  of  the  Privileges  and  Elections 
Committee,  scheduled  for  10.00  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  will  be  postponed  until  10:00 
a.m.,  Monday,  April  2,  next. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 


Vm,  ESTIMATES, 

IH^     DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
I^^^V  ( continued ) 

1^^     On  vote  613: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  recess  I  was  questioning 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
with  respect  to  the  turnover  of  male  atten- 
dants in  our  hospitals  and  I  believe  the  hon. 
Minister  suggested  that  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  740  was  the  number  of  turnover 
of  male  attendants  last  year.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  advise  me  as  to  what 
percentage  that  was  of  the  entire  male 
attendant  staflF? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  break  this 
down  for  the  hon.  member  since  I  have  not 
got  it  broken  down,  I  just  have  it  in  certain 
classifications:  physicians  25,  nurses  202, 
other  ward  staflF,  722,  other  staff  765.  The 
percentages  leaving  for  various  reasons:  for 
home  responsibilities,  45  per  cent  female; 
moving  from  community,  4  per  cent  male; 
7  per  cent  female;  12  per  cent  physicians. 
Other  employment,  53  per  cent  male;  20 
per  cent  female;  52  per  cent  physicians. 
Health,  death,  retirement,  and  so  on,  43  per 
cent  male;  28  per  cent  female;  36  per  cent 
physicians.  Now,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  re- 
late these  percentages  to  any  specific  figures 
so  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  exactly 
what  part  of  them  constitutes  male  attendants 
on  staff. 

M.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  undertake  to  give  me  that 
information  at  a  later  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  reason  I  ask  for 
that  information,  Mr.  Chairman;  my  informa- 
tion is  that  there  was  a  general  reclassification 
last  year  for  female  ward  attendants,  but  that 
such  did  not  take  place  for  the  male 
attendants.    As    I    pointed    out    before    the 
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dinner  recess,  my  information  is  that  the 
pay  scale,  particularly  in  the  area  from 
which  I  come,  is  so  low  that  many  of  the 
other  jobs  which  do  not  require  the  training 
which  attendants  require,  are  paying  hi^er 
wages,  and  that  some  of  the  attendants  are 
leaving  to  take  these  other  jobs.  And  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  we  should 
spend  the  time  and  money  to  train  these 
staffs  and  then  lose  them,  particularly  if  the 
wage  scale  is  too  low.  So  I  pass  that  on  to 
the  hon.  Minister  for  whatever  it  might  be 
worth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
chatting  to  the  hon.  member  on  a  previous 
occasion  about  this  and  told  him  something 
about  a  study  that  was  conducted.  I  have  a 
brief  report  on  that.  The  salary  research 
branch  of  the  civil  service  commission  advise 
that  the  existing  rates  for  attendant  staff  com- 
pare favourably  with  rates  paid  in  other 
jurisdictions.  They  conducted  a  survey  and 
compared  the  nursing  personnel,  orderlies  in 
DVA  hospitals,  and  attendants  working  in 
mental  hospitals  in  other  provinces.  And  I 
may  say,  of  course,  at  the  present  time  the 
Stevenson-Kellogg  survey  is  still  going  on 
in  The  Department  of  Health,  and  out  of  it 
may  come  some  different  reporting  that  will 
guide  us  in  our  future  actions. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
know  when  that  survey  will  be  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  believe  that  phase 
one  will  be  completed  next  month,  but  when 
the  whole  survey  will  be  completed,  I  really 
cannot  say. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  back  two  years  ago  a  delega- 
tion from  the  city  of  Windsor  met  with  the 
hon.  Minister  concerning  a  mental  hospital. 
The  comments  by  the  hon.  Minister  were— I 
am  reading  from  the  Windsor  paper: 

Dr.  Dymond  said  there  was  no  govern- 
ment backing-down  from  an  earher  promise 
that  a  mental  institution  was  on  schedule 
for  Windsor. 

One  year  later,  March  15,  1961  to  be  exact, 
the  headline  is  that  "Priority  for  Centre  Set 
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High,  Province  Scans  Windsor  Mental  Care 
Project."  The  project  referred  to  now  was  a 
day  and  night  care  centre  for  Windsor; 

The  centre,  Dr.  Dymond  said,  is  high 
on  our  priority  list.  Dr.  Dymond  also  said 
that  in  meeting  mental  health  problems  in 
Windsor  out-patient  services  and  day  and 
night  services  loom  large  in  our  planning. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  me  as  to 
whether  the  priority  is  any  higher  this  year 
than  what  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mentioned  in  my  remarks  yesterday  that  we 
were  preparing  now  to  enter  discussions  with 
the  board  of  the  Essex  sanatorium  with  a 
view  to  using  the  sanatorium  facilities  they 
have  there  for  this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Newman:  For  mental  health  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  two  or  three  questions  with 
regard  to  this  vote.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
the  case  that  has  been  put  by  a  number  of 
people  already  with  regard  to  the  absurdity 
—many  other  words  might  be  used  but  let  us 
take  that— the  absurdity  of  mentally  ill  people 
being  jailed  rather  than  put  in  an  institution 
where  their  basic  problem  can  be  coped 
with. 

But  when  the  case  was  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  his  esti- 
mates he  did  not  make  any  comment  on  it. 
The  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is,  what  are  the  diflBculties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  moving  to  correct  this 
situation  immediately,  if  not  sooner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  question  is  a  good 
one,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  one  which  has 
bothered  me,  having  just  the  simple  mind  of 
a  country  doctor  of  course  did  not  allow  me 
to  stretch  as  far  abroad  as  the  legal  minds 
with  which  I  am  siurounded. 

But  I  say  to  hon.  members  without  equivo- 
cation that  the  stumbling  block  has  been 
with  the  law.  This  is  one  occasion  when  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  one  of  tiie 
apostles,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  who  said 
the  law  is  an  ass.  Or  somebody  said  it  any- 
way, and  I  agree  in  many  cases. 

One  of  the  hon.  members  mentioned  yester- 
day, a  man  who  probably  did  more  on  the 
bench  for  mentally  ill  than  any  person  who 
has  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  in  Ontario 
perhaps,    the    late    Magistrate    Linn,    had    a 


very  close  working  relationship  with  our  de- 
partment. I  never  met  the  late  magistrate, 
but  looking  at  his  record  I  would  say  that 
he  was  a  man  with  great  common  sense, 
because  when  he  had  appear  before  him 
someone  who  was  apparently  suspected  of 
mental  illness,  he  or  someone  from  his  ofiBce 
would  get  in  touch  with  someone  in  my  office 
and  state  the  facts  and  the  patient  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  have  told  the  people  in 
Toronto  this,  and  I  say  that  this  problem 
exists  only  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  grant 
you  that  the  town  of  Pembroke  reported 
two  cases,  but  nobody  at  the  jail  in  Pembroke 
ever  thought  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
our  hospital  at  Kingston  or  Brockville.  Those 
people  would  have  been  taken  away  immedi- 
ately; we  would  even  have  sent  a  vehicle  to 
pick  them  up.  We  are  prepared  to  take  any 
patient  who  is  believed  to  be  mentally  ill 
into  our  hospitals  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment if  necessary. 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  person 
once  the  law  has  picked  him  up  until  that 
person  is  given  into  our  care.  And  if  the 
law  picks  that  person  up  and  decides  he 
should  go  to  the  Don  jail  we  cannot  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

However,  I  do  intend  to  bring  in  an  amend- 
ment to  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  to  do  two 
things;  one,  to  spell  out  so  that  it  will  be 
clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  even  to  the 
magisterial  mind,  that  a  hospital  can  be 
deemed  to  be  a  "safe  and  comfortable  place" 
within  the  meaning  of  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act,  and  also  to  spell  out  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  that  any  person  believed  to  be 
mentally  ill  can  be,  and  will  be,  admitted  as 
an  emergency  to  the  hospital  for  the  mentally 
iU. 

To  talk  about  11  beds  only  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  is  ridiculous  beyond  question.  There 
are  five  hospitals,  I  believe,  within  Metro- 
politan Toronto  with  psychiatric  units,  to 
which  this  government  has  contributed 
heavily  by  way  of  construction  grants.  There 
is  the  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital,  there  is 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Queen  Street,  there  is 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  New  Toronto,  there 
is  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby,  to  clear 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  They  are  all 
bulging  at  the  walls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  are  not  all  bulg- 
ing at  the  walls.  Every  one  of  these  hospitals 
is  equipped  and  prepared  to  admit  patients. 
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But,  I  repeat,  we  cannot  take  those  patients 
out  of  police  stations,  nor  can  we  take  them 
out  of  the  toils  of  the  law  once  they  have 
reached  it.     If  people  would  only  realize  that 
when    some    member   of   the    family    begins 
to  behave  rather  oddly;  mental  illness  does 
1^^  not  usually  occur  in  the  flash  of  a  moment,  it 
I^H  is  something   that  has   given  some   warning 
I^B  and  families  are  surely  bound  to  have  noticed 
I^H  some    bizarre    behaviour    pattern.     Instead 
I^B  of  calling  the  police,  or  when  they  call  the 
l^p  police,   iJF  they   would   also    call   the   family 
;^"  doctor   and   have   him   see   the   patient   and 
decide  whether  he  is  ill  rather  than  in  need 
I^H  of  being  taken   into   the  toils  of  the  law— 
I^H  then  this  problem  would  not  occur.    But  we 
^^^  have  done  everything  and  we  are  continuing 
to  do  everything.    My  people  met  with  Magi- 
strate   Hick,    the    solicitors    for    MetropoHtan 
Toronto,    a   representative    of   the    chairman 
of    Metropolitan    Toronto    and    some    other 
ofiBcials,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  all  the 
problems   ironed  out.    At   least  I  hope  we 
have.    I  want  to  assert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the    criticism    against    The    Department    of 
Health  is  completely  and  totally  unfounded, 
that  at  no  time  have  we  refused  to  take  in  a 
patient  who  was  mentally  ill,  but  we  could 
not  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law 
once  they  had  gotten  in  there  until  the  law 
was  prepared  to  turn  them  over  to  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  He  is  a 
bonny  fighter  and  he  set  another  patch  of 
heather  on  fire  tonight,  that  is  for  certain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  keep  on 
fighting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  if  you  have  need 
to  cope  witli  the  law  there  are  some  of  us 
over  here  who  will  not  be  faced  with  any 
conflict  of  interest  and  we  will  join  forces 
with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  no  conflict  of 
interest  and  I  can  handle  them  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  I  meant  those 
who  are  not  lawyers  over  here  will  have  no 
conflict  of  interest  and  we  will  join  forces 
with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  lawyers  give  in 
to  me  but  sometimes  they  do  not  like  to 
hear  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  raise  with  the  hon. 
Minister  is  with  regard  to  the  criminally  in- 
sane  who   are   in   Penetang   who,   until   the 


appointment  of  the  review  board  which  the 
hon.  Minister  made  a  short  while  ago,  could 
languish  there  for  years  with  no  possibility 
of  being  let  out  even  if  they  had  recovered. 
There  are  two  questions  in  this  instance  I 
would  like   to   ask  the  hon.   Minister. 

First,  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of  this 
review  board— its  terms  of  reference,  its  per- 
sonnel? More  particularly  does  it  free  the 
superintendent  and  the  top  people  in  the 
institution  of  the  decisions?  I  understand 
one  of  the  problems  involved  here  is  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  because  if  one  of 
these  cases  does  turn  out  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  bad  judgment,  which  always  may 
happen,  then  it  boomerangs  and  causes  diffi- 
culty with  the  institution.  My  question  is, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  review  board  and 
its  terms  of  reference? 

My  second  question  with  regard  to  this 
problem  is  that  I  was  very  puzzled,  without 
naming  the  individual,  in  the  fact  that  a 
year  ago  the  hon.  Minister,  myself  and  many 
people  were  besieged  by  the  mother  of  a 
boy— a  man— who  had  been  in  that  hospital 
for  quite  some  time.  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  recall  the  case.  When  I  took  it 
up  with  the  hon.  Minister,  after  having  been 
approached  by  the  family,  the  hon.  Minister 
reviewed  the  situation— whether  or  not  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  done  so  or  not 
I  am  not  certain.  In  any  case,  he  was  very 
dogmatic  that  this  man  could  not  safely  be 
released.  I  was  very  intrigued  to  discover 
some  few  months  later  that  this  woman  was 
to  be  congratulated  for  her  persistence  be- 
cause, rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  released. 
Now  after  having  been  there  for  eight  years 
I  am  a  little  curious  as  to  what  was  the 
change  in  the  matter  of  weeks,  or  at  least 
a  period  of  a  few  months,  that  led  the  hon. 
Minister  and/or  his  assistants  and  advisers 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  person 
could  be  let  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  answer  the 
second  question  first,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
afraid  if  I  led  my  hon.  friend  to  believe  that 
I  was  dogmatic  that  this  patient  in  ques- 
tion could  not  be  released  I  misled  him.  I 
was  ver>'  dogmatic  in  stating  that  on  medi- 
cal grounds  this  patient  could  be  released 
but  this  patient  was  sent  to  our  care  charged 
with  attempted  murder,  and  sent  to  us 
because  it  was  deemed  that  he  was  unfit  to 
stand  trial  by  reason  of  insanity.  We  could 
not  have  sent  that  patient  back  to  court 
and  stated  to  the  court  that  he  was  able  to 
stand  trial,  but,  if  this  man  had  been  ad- 
mitted   to    hospital    without    the   charge   of 
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attempted  murder  hanging  over  him,  the 
superintendent  and  staff  were  quite  prepared 
to  release  him  as  a  patient.  And  this  was 
the  case  that  made  me  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  unfortunately,  and  I  stated  this 
unequivocally,  the  patients  in  Oak  Ridges 
and  Penetang  have  neither  the  rights  nor 
privileges  of  criminals  or  patients.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  a  complete  review  is  being 
undertaken.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Ontario 
—let  us  not  get  this  idea.  This  obtained  all 
over  the  so-called  civilized  world.  But  it 
was  this  that  led  us  to  look  into  every  indi- 
vidual case.  My  staff  tell  me  there  are 
patients  up  there  who  have  no  right  to  be 
there  at  all,  that  if  they  had  committed  a 
crime  they  should  be  somewhere  else,  that 
this  is  the  judgment  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
courts,  but  they  haye  no  right  to  be  in  our 
hospitals. 

The  new  superintendent  has  undertaken 
a  personal  scrutiny  of  the  records  of  every 
individual  case  and  after  he  has  submitted 
to  us  his  recommendations,  if  we  can  not 
carry  out  his  recommendations  as  a  physi- 
cian, then  we  will  fall  back  on  this  board 
of  hospital  visitors  to  see  what  advice  they 
can  give  us.  The  terms  of  reference  in  re- 
spect to  Penetang  have  not  as  yet  been  laid 
down  because  we  are  not  sure,  or  I  am 
not  sure  myself  at  tlie  present  time  what 
they  will  be  and  I  cannot  be  sure  until  I 
see  the  superintendent's  reports  on  every 
patient.  I  hope  to  turn  over  to  the  board 
the  problem  cases  to  see  if  they  can  advise 
us  as  to  how  such  cases  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  future. 

This  involves  the  courts.  The  patient  we 
have  been  discussing  was  released  when  the 
charge  against  him  was  withdrawn,  but 
when  we  first  dealt  with  the  case— and  I  told 
the  patient's  mother  when  she  first  came  to 
me— that  in  the  event  that  we  were  able  to 
treat  this  man  as  a  patient  solely  and  exclu- 
sively, he  would  be  home  by  Christmas.  That 
was,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Christmas  of  1959  or 
1960.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  get  him  out 
until  a  few  months  ago  when  the  Crown 
decided  or  agreed  to  withdraw  the  charge 
without  the  necessity  of  sending  him  back 
through  the  courts. 

Now  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  Justice 
tells  me  we  can  do  that,  but  other  legal 
authorities  tell  me  we  cannot  do  it.  We  must 
compose  this  very  great  difference.  After 
all  we  are  doctors.  We  are  not  lawyers  and 
we  have  to  be  guided  by  what  the  law  en- 
forcement people  tell  us  about  this.  These 
are  a  peculiar  class  of  patient  who  are  sent 
to  us  because;  they  have  gotten  into  trouble 


with  the  law  and  we  have  not  got  the  com- 
plete say  as  to  how  they  shall  be  disposed  of. 
Our  duty  and  responsibility  is  to  treat  them 
for  their  mental  illness  and  when  they  are 
better  advise  the  courts,  or  advise  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  in  our  opinion, 
they  are  well  enough  to  be  released  to 
society.     Then  it  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
connection  if  I  wrongly  intimated  that  the 
hon.  Minister  was  dogmatic  when  he  has  not 
been,  this  is  a  closed  chapter  now  and  I 
am  not  inclined  to  go  back  and  review  it. 
Except  I  think  I  have  a  letter  on  file  in  which 
he  was  rather  dogmatic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  the  courts  would 
not  let  him  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  he  was  not  a  safe  risk  to  be  let  out. 
However,  this  is  a  happy  ending.  So  far,  so 
good;  let  us  not  argue  that  any  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  though, 
did  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister  correctly 
to  state  that  among  the  legal  problems  he  is 
considering,  or  he  is  having  considered,  is 
included  this  question  of  having  the  charge 
hanging  over  the  head  of  a  person?  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  nonsensical  kind  of 
procedure. 

If  a  person  is  charged— whatever  he  is 
charged  for— but  is  put  into  a  mental  institu-  Jl 
tion,  particularly  if  it  is  for  the  criminally  ^| 
insane,  once  he  has  been  in  tliat  institution 
for  a  matter  of  years,  why  should  the  charge 
still  be  on  the  books?  Surely,  he  then  becomes 
a  patient  and  the  charge  should  be  eliminated 
so  that,  if,  perchance,  the  decision  is  made 
by  medical  authorities  that  he  can  be  let  out 
again,  he  does  not  have  to  face  the  prospect 
of  trying  to  get  this  charge  lifted.  All  I  am 
pleading  is  that  this  should  be  automatic. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  get  it  automatic? 


istei'^^^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Cha 
man,   I  would  have  to  say  that  anything 
might  say  would  be  a  personal  opinion  ai 
as   some   reporter  pointed   out,  the   Ministei 
of  Health  gives  directives,  but  the  law  oflBcers 
say  they  are  not  worth  anything.     So,  in  this 
case,  this  is  all  it  would  be  worth. 

This  is  not  my  decision,  unfortunately. 
If  the  patient  is  sent  to  us  because  he  is 
unfit  to  stand  trial,  by  reason  of  insanity, 
when  we  believe  he  is  better  and  becomes 
well  enough  to  stand  trial,  then  we  must 
return  him  to  the  court  which  sent  him  to 
us.  Apart  from  that,  again  I  say,  anything 
I  would  say  would  only  be  a  personal  opinion 
and  not  founded  on  fact. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  we  will  put  it  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
when  we  get  to  his  estimates. 

The  third  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  is  that  he  has  given  a  lot  of 
good  leadership  in  recent  years,  along  with 
the  mental  health  association  and  others,  to 
try  to  get  the  community  to  take  a  different 
attitude  towards  people  who  are  mentally  ill, 
and  more  particularly,  to  establish  close 
working  relations  between  the  community 
and  the  mental  institutions.  That  being  the 
case,  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  as  to 
why  the  visiting  hours  are  being  cut  in  some 
of  the  mental  hospitals.  I  understand  that  this 
is  the  case  and  why,  for  example,  are  there 
no  evening  visiting  hours  and  why  are  they 
restricted  to  the  afternoon?  It  seems  to  me 
if  one  wants  to  establish  a  pattern  of  close 
association  with  the  community  through 
visits,  either  of  relatives  or  people  who  are 
willing  to  befriend  and  get  to  know  a  patient 
who  is  in  the  institution,  as  is  done  with  the 
people  who  work  in  the  mental  health  associ- 
ation, that  the  hoiu-s  at  the  moment,  partic- 
ularly if  they  are  being  cut,  are  not  conducive 
to  encouraging  this.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
and  most  of  us  agree  that  it  should  be 
encouraged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  aware  that  visiting  hours  had  been  cut. 
Indeed,  it  was  my  impression  that  they  had 
been  greatly  opened  up.  I  am  getting  a  report 
on  this  now.  I  do  laiow  that  in  certain  of 
the  hospitals  evening  programmes  are  carried 
on  and  encouraged.  This  may  not  obtain  in 
all  hospitals  because  it  may  not  be  available 
to  all  hospitals,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  greatly  broadened  the  hours 
for  visiting  and  we  have  encouraged  very 
actively  the  introduction  of  outsiders  who 
have  brought  very  useful  and  wortfiwhile 
programmes  into  our  hospitals. 

My  director  of  mental  health  also  advises 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  visiting  hours 
being  cut.  Visiting  hours  in  the  evening  may 
interfere  with  organized  activities  for  the 
patients,  and  also  this  is  a  time  when 
volunteer  groups  are  encouraged  to  come  in 
and  carry  on  group  activities.  I  will  look 
into  this  because  we  will  be  very  disappointed 
in  the  whole  department  if  visiting  hours  have 
been  cut.  It  is  something  we  are  trying  to 
stimulate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  I  was  mis- 
informed. The  comment  was  made  to  me 
with  reference  to  999  Queen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  has  opened  up  very, 
very  much.    There  may  not  be  visiting  hours 


in  the  evenings  because  very  active  volunteer 
group  activities  are  carried  on.  Schools  of 
instruction  in  various  phases  and  other  re- 
creational activities  are  very  actively  carried 
on  by  volunteer  groups,  service  clubs,  organi- 
zations of  churches  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  final 
question  is  with  regard  to  psychologists  in 
these  institutions.  Am  I  informed  correctly 
that  whereas  in  the  past  psychologists- 
psychiatrists,  rather— were  practising  inde- 
pendently, but  still  used  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  the  institutions,  that  this  procedure 
has  been  stopped?  Is  this  because  there  are 
enough  full-time  psychiatrists  in  the  institu- 
tions, if  indeed  it  is  correct?  And  secondly, 
am  I  correct  that  a  person  who  is  mentally 
ill  and  has  had  his  own  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist  outside  the  institution  and  then 
for  whatever  reason  goes  into  the  institution 
that  his  own  psychiatrist  is  precluded  from 
continuing  to  treat  the  patient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  believe  any 
psychiatrists  who  have  been  on  a  sessional 
basis  have  been  dropped,  not  by  desire  of  the 
department.  I  will  find  that  out  too.  The 
answer  is  no,  very  definitely.  No  psychiatrist 
who  has  served  us  on  a  sessional  basis  has 
been  dropped  from  any  of  our  hospitals. 

It  would  be  my  opinion  that  private 
psychiatrists  do  not  attend  their  own  patients 
in  our  hospitals,  of  course.  I  would  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you  to  this 
House,  that  we  have  talked  about  this  and 
may  still  come  to  this.  This  is  part  of  my  own 
personal  idea,  that  our  hospitals  may  be  made 
more  like  community  facilities  and  to  that 
end  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
and  continue  to  give  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  the  advisability  of  making  available  beds 
for  private  practising  psychiatrists  in  return 
for  certain  services  which  they  may  give  us, 
perhaps  certain  out-patient  clinic  services  or 
special  services,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
At  present  no  private  psychiatrist  who  has 
been  attending  a  patient  outside  and  has  that 
patient  finally  admitted  to  our  hospital  would 
be  permitted  to  come  in  and  treat  his  own 
patient.  I  would  say  the  same  applies  to 
psychologists. 

Now,  I  might  be  accused  of  heresy  saying 
this,  but  I  understand  that  in  my  own  staff 
there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  tfie 
place  of  psychologists  in  our  whole  make-up. 
Some  of  my  superintendents  will  not  do  with- 
out them.  Others  are  a  little  lukewarm  and 
others  quite  cold.  I  would  therefore  be  of 
the  opinion,  and  again  I  speak  without  knowl- 
edge, but  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that 
private     practising     psychologists     are     not 
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allowed  to  come  into  the  hospital  and  treat 
our  patients. 

A  programme  of  treatment  is  established  on 
the  basis  of  observation,  diagnosis  and  staff 
conference.  A  programme  is  set  out  for  that 
particular  patient,  and  the  privately  practising 
psychologist,  not  being  a  part  of  the  regular 
staff,  would  not  be  in  on  this  programme 
and  therefore  could  not  do  the  patient,  in 
our  opinion,  much  good.  If  the  patient  felt 
he  needed  the  care  of  that  outside  psychol- 
ogist and  it  was  believed  by  the  staff  that 
this  was  valuable  to  the  patient,  we  would 
make  arrangements  to  take  the  patient  to 
the  office.  But  I  personally  beUeve  tliat 
psychologists  should  only  practise  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  direction  of  psychia- 
trists. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  pursue  just  for  a 
moment  two  of  the  points  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald), 
the  first  two  points  that  he  made,  the  first 
concerning  the  difficulties  of  committal  for 
examination  in  the  Metro  area,  and  the  second 
one  concerning  this  particular  case  that  he 
referred  to. 

Insofar  as  the  first  incident  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  for  the 
hon.  Minister  to  say  that  his  department  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  but  he  has  got  caught 
up  in  the  turmoils  of  the  law  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
Not  too  many  seats  away  from  him  sits  the 
hop.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts),  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  can  get  together  with  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  resolve  these  difficul- 
ties. 

There  are  Crown  attorneys  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  there 
are  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  and  if  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  magistrates  and  the 
Crown  attorneys  to  understand  some  of  these 
things;  surely  the  good  offices  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  could  be  employed  in  get- 
thing  these  things  understood. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  hope  it  is  not  true 
—if,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  are  not 
able  to  resolve  the  problem,  what  better  task 
could  there  be  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  to  get  these  two  hon.  Cabinet 
Ministers  together  and  to  get  these  two 
departments  co-operating? 

I  had  a  case  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  a  client  of  mine  found  her- 


self in  a  similar  position.  I  am  satisfied  that 
she  was  committed  for  mental  examination 
only  because  she  was  represented  by  a  solici- 
tor and  the  solicitor  knew  which  officials  to 
talk  to.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  not  ap- 
peared that  she  would  have  got  caught  up 
in  these  various  legal  machinery,  the  confu- 
sion, the  chaos  that  exists  there,  and  very 
probably  she  would  have  gone  to  jail  for  a 
period  for  the  charge  that  she  was  charged 
with,  that  of  creating  a  public  mischief. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  reasonably  obvi- 
ous that  she  was  not  mentally  well  and  by 
my  intervention  I  was  able  to  arrange  to  get 
her  committed.  But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  or  normal  thing  and 
that  there  are  people  who  could  benefit  from 
this  type  of  treatment  who  should  be  having 
it  but  are  deprived  of  it  because  there  is 
a  difficulty,  because  of  the  health  department 
and  the  administration  of  justice  department. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health's  department  are  not  able  to 
get  together,  and  I  think  this  is  something 
that  the  government  should  do  something 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  should  be  put  straight  on 
this.  Tlie  hon.  Attorney-General's  depart- 
ment has  co-operated  with  us  and  it  is  largely 
through  his  good  offices  that  we  have  been 
able  to  iron  out  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
they  are  far  from  being  ironed  out,  and  if 
there  has  been  some  co-operation  this  is  all 
to  the  good,  but  there  should  be  much  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  A  great  deal  of  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  the  hon.  Minister  would 
not  have  made  his  opening  gambit  that  the 
law  is  an  ass.  I  agree  with  him.  I  am  not 
defending  the  attitude.  I  agree  with  him 
completely.  I  am  not  defending  the  attitude 
that  exists  in  many  of  our  metropolitan 
courts,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  the  remedy 
lies  on  those  front  benches  and  they  are  not 
using  their  remedy. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  case  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  talked 
about.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister 
is  aware  of  this  or  not,  but  two  very  promi- 
nent lawyers  in  this  city  attempted  to  cope 
with  it.  One  is  a  very  prominent  Conserva- 
tive gentleman  and  the  other  is  a  very  prom- 
inent Liberal.  They  both  acted,  to  my 
knowledge,  without  fees,  and  they  both,  after 
many  letters  and  many  interviews,  completely 
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threw  their  hands  up  in  disgust  and  horror 
because  they  could  get  nowhere.  They  talked 
to  officials  of  the  hon.  Minister's  department, 
they  talked  to  officials  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  department,  and  it  was  just  hope- 
less, nobody  could  do  anything.  Now,  it 
may  be  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  has  some  particular  magic 
that  neither  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  able 
to  bring  about,  but  in  any  event  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  tonight  that  a  good  result  was  finally 
brought  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  not  any  magic,  but 
I  have  a  bit  of  information  that  they  did  not 
act  without  fees. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  advised  that  both  of 
these  gentlemen  did  act  without  fee.  That  is 
what  I  was  told.  I  certainly  did  not  get  any 
fee.  My  hon.  colleague  from  Dovercourt 
says  he  was  involved  in  it  and  he  did  not 
get  any  fee. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  reasonably  knowledgeable 
people  who  were  contacted  by  this  woman 
in  a  time  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  the 
point  is  that  many  representations  were 
made,  many  interviews  took  place,  many 
hours  were  spent  in  trying  to  track  this  thing 
down,  and  it  took  an  awfully  long  time 
before  the  law  arm  of  the  Crown  and  the 
health  arm  of  the  Crown  could  get  together 
and  produce  this  result  that  the  hon.  Minister 
says  should  have  been  produced  in  the  first 
instance. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the 
same  point.  The  solution  lies  in  those  front 
benches  on  the  goverrmient  side,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  and  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General must  get  together  and  work 
these  things  out.  If  they  cannot,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  should  take  a  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  patently  clear  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  department  should  not 
need  to  come  into  these  things.  Surely,  a 
magistrate  sitting  on  the  bench  could  recog- 
nize that  a  hospital  is  a  safe,  and  comfortable 
place,  even  if  it  is  not  spelled  out  as  such 
in  the  Act  and— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Whyl  Does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  mean  to  tell  me 
that  he,  a  prominent  lawyer,  would  choose 
a  jail  in  preference  to  a  hospital  as  a  safe 
and  comfortable  place? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  the  hon.  Minister 
should  not  be  foolish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  being  fool- 
ish.   This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  exactly— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  as  the  Minister  of  Health  he 
should  know  more  about  this  tlian  anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Just  a  moment,  I  have 
the  floor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Act  states  that 
the  person  can  be  remanded  to  a  safe  and 
comfortable  place. 

Well,  what  more  reasonable  than  to  say 
that  we  will  remand  this  patient  to  an 
Ontario  hospital?  That  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; the  magistrate's  office  only  needs  to 
contact  my  department  and  the  patient  will 
be  transferred  to  a  hospital.  This  service  has 
been  available  to  any  court.  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  misunderstanding 
happens  only  in  Metropohtan  Toronto.  No- 
where in  Ontario  do  we  have  trouble  like 
this,  except  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This 
is  a  stated  fact,  with  the  exception  of  those 
two  cases  that  my  hon.  friend  mentioned, 
from  Pembroke.  I  repeat  that  no  one  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  jail  called  up  the  hospital 
and  said,  "We  have  two  patients  here  who 
are  supposed  to  be  mentally  ill.  Can  you 
take  them  away?"  We  would  have  taken 
them  away,  immediately  we  were  advised 
about  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
realize  that  this  is  a  befogged  condition  as 
a  result  of  the  air  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Who  is  befogged? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  magistrate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  that  is  up  to 
them.  The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  put 
to  my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  is  that  it  was  neither  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  department,  nor  my  hon. 
friend— much  as  I  would  hke  to  give  him 
the  credit— from  York  South  (Mr.  MacDon- 
ald) who  got  the  patient  released  from  Pene- 
tang.  It  was  the  Minister  of  Health,  and 
for  that  one  thing  I  am  claiming  credit. 
I  am  very  proud  of  it;  it  was  nobody  else. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  as  sincere  and  able  a 
man  as  he  is— and  I  personally  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him  in  the  job  he  is 
trying  to  do— surely,  he  cannot  slough  oflF 
this  responsibihty  from  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  (Mr.  Robert's)  shoulders  on  to  the 
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shoulders  of  the  magistrates  and  the  Crown 
attorneys.  Who  is  he  talking  about?  Who 
are  the  magistrates?  Who  are  the  Crown 
attorneys?  They  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 
The  constitution,  The  British  North  America 
Act,  charges  this  provincial  government 
with  the  responsibihty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  is  not  able  to  get  justice,  who  else 
can  he  blame  except  his  own  colleagues? 
Now  there  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  said  what  I  think,  I  would 
have  to  withdraw  it  because  it  is  unparlia- 
mentary. It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  can  sit  in  judgment 
on  every  case  passed  by  every  magistrate 
and  say,  "You  have  not  done  right;  you  have 
done  wrong."  This  is  ridiculous.  It  is  a 
simple  interpretation.  It  is  quite  easily 
understood  and  it  hinges  on  the  fact  that 
the  magistrates  refused  to  interpet  or  judge 
that  a  hospital  was  a  safe  and  comfortable 
place  to  receive  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  as  most  of  us  do,  there  are 
more  magistrates  in  the  county  of  York  than 
in  any  other  county.  There  are  more  cases 
that  come  before  those  magistrates  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  province  of  Ontario; 
it  is  not  just  one  isolated  case.  If,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  says— and  I  do  not  dispute 
this— if,  as  the  hon.  Minister  says,  the  magis- 
trates in  the  county  of  York  and  along  with 
them,  the  Crown  attorneys  in  the  county 
of  York,  are  not  aware  of  this  procedure 
and  are  not  utilizing  it  to  its  full  benefit, 
surely  the  place  to  complain  is  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General.  Now  this  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  the  place  to  raise  this 
question  is  on  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts).  If  hon. 
members  want  to  question  what  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  does,  surely  that  is  the 
place  to  do  it— instead  of  questioning  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  on  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  just  a  sweet,  reasonable  position.  We 
are  taking  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  at 
his  own  word.  He  is  saying  that  the  law  is 
an  ass,  that  he  as  the  responsible  hon.  Minister 
in  his  department  is  having  difficulty  in 
getting  certain  legal  procedures  looked  after. 


We  are  using  no  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  than 
the  hon.  Minister's  words  to  talk  about  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  and  surely  this  is 
the  place  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  privilege,  my  hon.  friend  is 
certainly  putting  words  in  my  mouth.  Having 
said  that  the  law  is  an  ass,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  say  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
was,  nor  did  I  intend  to  say  this.  I  said 
that  the  magistrates  have  the  law  before  them 
and  if  they  cannot  interpret  it,  we  cannot 
blame  the  hon.  Attorney-General  for  that. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  my  hon.  friend, 
having  quoted  me,  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
did  not  add  that  I  had  said  that  the  matter 
is  completely  cleared  up  now.  Let  us  see 
what  happens  from  this  time  onwards.  We 
believe  the  whole  business  is  cleared  up  and 
that  we  will  have  no  more  difficulty,  even 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
get  to  the  second  point  now.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister said  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  did  not  deserve  any  credit,  that  he 
himself  deserves  the  credit.  Well,  whoever 
deserves  the  credit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  say  he  did  not 
deserve  any  credit. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  in  this  particular  incident, 
not  just  any— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  could  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  claim  no  credit. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  whoever 
deserves  or  claims  or  gets  the  credit  in  this 
particular  incident,  could  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  us  why  it  took  so  long,  and  why  so  many 
capable  people  were  completely  unable  to 
effect  the  end  result  which  the  hon.  Minister 
completed?- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  why  it  took  so 
long.  I  do  know  that  two  eminent  lawyers 
worked  with  it  and  finally— for  some  un- 
known reason  after  I  wrote  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  his  reply  to  our  law  enforcement 
people  here— the  charge  was  withdrawn,  and 
therefore  this  man  could  be  treated  as  a 
patient,  and  we  discharged  him. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  I  would 
like  to  say  that  during  the  time  there  was 
this  confusion— and  I  am  quoting  from  Mr. 
Leonard  Bertin's  article,  Mr.   Chairman— this 
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is  the  kind  of  condition  that  this  man  had 
to  suflFer:  He  describes  the  Penetang  situation, 
saying  that  the  cells  opening  through  cage- 
like doors  into  a  central  corridor,  were  very 
like  a  prison.  The  Venetian  blinds  on  the 
windows  of  the  single  rooms  in  Oak  Ridges 
look,  too,  just  Hke  barred  windows.  In 
punishment  rooms  used  for  very  disturbed 
patients  grills  covering  windows,  and  the 
small  apertures  on  the  cell  doors  are  so  closely 
spaced,  the  efiFect  is  more  like  that  of  a 
cheese-grater. 

There  was  one  thing  missing,  and  that  was 
the  stench  that  is  so  common  in  prisons. 
Now,  I  want  to  make  this  very  apparent  that 
this  is  a  heritage  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
—this  kind  of  condition.  I  notice  that,  in  the 
article,  the  author  spoke  highly  of  the  staflE 
but  said  that  the  conditions— that  is  the  build- 
ing, etc.— were  very  crippling  on  any  kind  of 
therapy. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  case.  I  am 
neither  a  doctor  nor  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  conditions  with  respect  to  this 
particular  case,  although  I  also  was  called 
in  on  it.  But  I  did  notice,  sir,  that  according 
to  the  so-called  McRuer  commission  on 
insanity  as  a  defence,  there  had  been  a 
suggestion  made  several  years  ago  to  this 
Cabinet,  that  there  should  be  a  board  of 
independent  experts  reviewing  such  cases  as 
that  of  this  young  man  who  languished  for 
seven  years,  and  that  this  was  refused  by  the 
present  Cabinet. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  has  called  another 
review  committee  together,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  tell  us  why  the  McRuer 
recommendation  was  turned  down  by  the 
Cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  tell  why  it  was  done,  because  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  government  at  the  time 
this  commission  was  set  up,  but  the  Cabinet 
has  not  turned  down  my  request  that  this 
independent  commission  be  set  up.  This  is 
what  we  have  chosen  to  call  a  board  of 
hospital  visitors. 

Why  it  was  turned  down  at  that  time,  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
—that  Oak  Ridges  unit  at  Penetang  is  a 
maximum  security  institution.  It  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  maximum  security 
prison.  The  patients  who  are  there  are,  in 
the  majority,  a  dangerous  type  of  patient. 
The  why  and  the  wherefore  does  not  matter 
here.  In  my  opinion  they  are  sick  people, 
but  there  are  some  sick  people  who  ought 
to  be  pitied  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  responsible  for  their  actions.  They  have 


to  be  protected  from  themselves,  and  society 
has  to  be  protected  from  them. 

Let  me  cite  two  cases  which  happened  in 
one  of  our  hospitals  a  short  time  ago.  Two 
young  boys  were  remanded  to  our  hospital- 
one  of  our  hospitals  in  Toronto— they  had 
been  accused  of  breaking  and  entering  and 
steahng  firearms.  One  of  them  held  at  bay 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  departments  of  a  store, 
threatening  to  use  the  gun  which  he  had 
stolen.  Now,  the  boy  is  beheved  to  be  sick. 
He  was  remanded  to  our  hospital  and,  in  spite 
of  the  precautions  we  took  in  one  of  our 
ordinary  hospitals,  both  those  boys  escaped, 
and  I  believe  they  are  still  at  large.  They 
are  dangerous  in  our  opinion. 

The  question  often  comes  to  my  mind,  what 
is  our  responsibility  as  a  Department  of 
Health?  Are  we  responsible  for  them  as 
patients  or  are  we  responsible  for  them  as 
sick  people  who  have  become  seriously  in- 
volved with  the  law?  This  is  a  matter  that 
plagues  my  doctors  very,  very  seriously  in- 
deed, and  it  is  a  problem  I  find  difficult  in 
resolving  in  my  own  mind.  It  is  a  problem 
that  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion  with  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  and  my 
own  department,  because  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  our  position  is. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  very  clear— and  let 
us  not  mislead  the  people  of  Ontario  in  this 
regard,  and  I  know  that  my  hon.  friend  has 
no  intention  of  doing  this  either— that  these 
are  sick  people  who  are  dangerous.  They  may 
be  dangerous  to  themselves  and  we  know  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  they  are  very  dangerous 
to  society  at  large,  and  we  have  to  take  very, 
very  careful  precautions  with  them.  We  have 
therefore  to  keep  them  under  maximum 
security  conditions  lest  they  do  elope  and 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  I  be- 
lieve society  would  look  to  us  to  prevent 
if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this.  I  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
maximum  security.  I  have  only  heard— and  I 
must  be  very  honest  about  this— I  have  heard 
the  discussion  widi  relatives  of  patients  who 
have  been  there.  I  have  never  been  up  to 
Penetang.  But  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
type  of  treatment  that  someone— perhaps  he 
is  in  there  for  a  very  serious  offence  which 
he  committed  when  he  was  mentally  ill;  but 
are  these  men  receiving  a  weekly  treatment 
or  a  daily  visit  from  skilled  doctors,  or  are 
tliey  just  left  to  themselves?  The  suggestion 
was  made  to  me  that  some  of  the  people  in 
there,  who  are  mentally  ill,  are  often  not 
seen  by  a  doctor  for  as  long  as  a  month.  1 
say   I  know   this   simply   from   some  people 
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who  were  very  perturbed  because  they  had 
relatives  in  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  know- 
ing the  two  men  who  have  been  superinten- 
', dents    of   Penetanguishene    Hospital    since    I 
.  ,have  been  Minister,  I  could  not,  and  would 
not,  believe  that  they  neglected  patients  for 
as  much  as  a  month  at  a  time.   Dr.  Cardwell, 
*  recently  retired   from   our   service,   was   one 

•  of  our  best  beloved  psychiatrists,  one  of  the 
most  practical  men.  I  used  to  say  he  was 
,one  psychiatrist  whom  I  did  not  think  needed 

•  the  administration  of  his  colleagues. 

Our  present  superintendent  is  a  young 
man.  Dr.  Boyd,  and  is  one  of  the  most  keen 
men  on  our  staflF.  We  think  very  highly  of 
him.  He  is  tremendously  interested  in  this 
type  of  work  which  is  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  he  who,  on  his  own  initiative,  under- 
took this  careful  and  personal  scrutiny  of  the 
.record  of  every  patient,  including  his  own 
examination  of  every  patient.  To  undertake 
tiiis  for  some  250  psychiatric  patients 
is  a  Herculean  task,  but  he  has  undertaken  it, 
and  he  is  going  through  the  work  rapidly 
and  very  skilfully  indeed. 

The  patients  are  being  continuously  re- 
turned from  hospital  to  custody  in  peniten- 
tiaries on  recovery— that  is,  when  they  are 
sent  to  us  from  any  of  the  penitentiaries,  for 
treatment.  We  treat  them  as  patients.  To 
us  they  are  not  criminals.  They  are  people 
with  whom  we  have  to  take  added  pre- 
cautions. But  they  are  not  criminals;  they 
have  come  to  us  as  patients.  Unfortunately 
our  building  is  built  and  equipped  as  a  maxi- 
mum security  prison,  but  we  treat  them  as 
patients. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  to  hear  one  of 
my  hon.  friends— I  do  not  remember  which— 
this  afternoon  refer  to  them  as  "inmates". 
We  refer  to  them  all  as  patients,  which  they 
are.  We  do  not  treat  them  as  criminals.  They 
are  given  exactly  the  same  type  of  treatment, 
the  same  careful  consideration  and  super- 
^  » vision,  as  if  they  were  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
as  voluntary  admissions  or  as  patients  certi- 
fied by  a  doctor. 

Mr.   Thompson:    Well,    I    appreciate   what 

the  hon.  Minister  says  about  Dr.  Boyd  and 

the  previous  administrator.    I  should  say  that 

'    1  myself  have  heard  people  speak  very  higlily 

'    of  Dr.  Boyd,  and  I  did  not  know  the  other 

gentleman. 

But  I  wondered  about  the  other  staff  that 

the  hon.  Minister  has;  that  is,  if  these  people 

^    are  really  patients  I  would  assume  it  is  not 

/guards  who  are  looking  after  the  institution. 

In  one  sense  they  would  naturally  have  to  be. 


it  is  a  closed  institution;  but  is  there  any 
particular  kind  of  training  given  to  the  guards 
who  are  in  fact  dealing  with  mentally  ill 
patients? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
not  guards;  they  are  attendants.  We  have  no 
guards.  There  are  no  arms,  and  there  never 
will  be  as  long  as  I  am  the  Minister,  I  can 
assure  you.  But  these  men  are  given  exactly 
the  same  training  as  if  they  were  working  in 
one  of  our  other  hospitals.  Indeed  they  might 
well  be  transferred  between  hospitals  for 
people  in  the  community  and  the  Oak  Ridges 
unit— I  believe  some  interchange  takes  place. 
When  speaking  to  the  patients,  I  have  never 
heard  one  of  them  do  other  than  speak  very 
highly  of  the  care  and  attention  and  help 
they  can  get  from  the  attendant  staff. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  what  is  the  rate 
per  day  paid  for  boarding  patients  out  of  the 
hospital?  Are  they  under  any  supervision 
while  they  are  boarded  out,  by  anyone  in 
the  hospital?    What  is  the  daily  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  rate  varies,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  patient  and  the 
amount  of  care  given.  The  maximum  is 
$16.50  a  week.  Remember,  no  patient  is 
boarded  out  unless  he,  or  she,  is  able  to  look 
after  himself  completely.  They  have  to  be 
totally  ambulatory;  they  need  no  bed  care,  no 
nursing  care;  they  just  need  supervision  and 
company.  They  are  under  supervision  from 
the  hospital;  they  are  visited  at  relatively 
frequent  intervals  by  a  social  worker  or  a 
social  service  nurse;  and  they,  of  course,  are 
eligible  for  medical  care  as  and  when  they 
need  it.  They  are  supplied  with  their  medi- 
cation and  they  are  also  supplied  with  certain 
pin  money  to  provide  whatever  amenities 
they  need. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hospital  would  pay  that 
rate,  would  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hospital  pays  this 
rate,  yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
things  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  this  evening 
that  I  just  do  not  wish  to  let  go  by.  One  was 
that  he  said  there  was  no  need  for  a  mentally 
ill  person  to  be  taken  to  jail  here  in  the 
city.  Now  the  instruction— I  have  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  of  the 
law,  what  they  are  to  do— the  instructions 
are  drawn  up  by  an  appointee  of  the  govern- 
ment here.  The  ones  I  have  were  drawn  up 
by  Magistrate  Liim,  the  man  who  took  so 
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much  interest  in  these  people  who  were 
mentally  ill. 

About  three  years  ago  Magistrate  Linn, 
liere  in  the  city,  was  able  to  have  a  lot  of 
mentally  ill  people  taken  to  a  hospital  and 
not  to  the  jail,  by  more  or  less  working  out 
a  private  deal  with  the  hospitals  because  they 
knew  him  and  they  knew  he  was  trying  to 
help.  But  something  happened,  I  believe  it 
was  just  before  the  present  hon.  Minister 
took  charge  of  his  office,  and  Magistrate  Linn 
was  told  to  stop.  Magistrate  Linn  himself 
told  me  this.  Of  course,  we  know  Magistrate 
Linn  died  in  July  of  1961,  but  the  instructions 
have  not  changed  and,  as  I  said,  I  believe, 
yesterday,  this  government  has  not  seen  fit 
to  appoint  anyone  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
to  take  Magistrate  Linn's  job. 

Here  is  what  is  done  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  here  are  the  instructions  issued  to  the 
officers  of  the  law.    It  is  entitled: 

Mentally  III  Person  (Acting  in  a 

Disorderly  Manner)  Mental  Hospitals 

Act,  RSO,  1960,  Chap.  236 

Wlien  an  officer  apprehends  a  person 
who  is  conducting  himself  or  herself  in 
a  manner  which  in  a  normal  person  would 
be  disorderly,  and  is  apparently  mentally 
ill,  HE  MUST 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
alleged  mentally  ill  or  defective  person  is 
apprehended,  bring  him  before  a  magistrate 
or  Justice  of  the  Peace— AND 

Lay  an  Infonnation,  using  the  following 
wording:  unlawfully  did  conduct  —self  in  a 
manner  which  in  a  normal  person  would 
be  disorderly,  and  is  apparently  mentally 
ill,  contrary  to  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act, 
RSO,  1960,  Chapter  236,  Section  28,  Sub- 
section 4. 

They  spell  the  whole  thing  right  out.  This 
is  brief,  and  I  will  read  the  rest  of  it. 

The  officer  will  then  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  his  observations  on  the  accused 
person's  behaviour  which  is  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing.  This  statement  must  be 
prepared  in  duplicate  and  sworn  to  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  One  copy  of  the 
statement  is  to  be  attached  to  the  informa- 
tion, the  duplicate  copy  going  with  the 
accused  person  to  the  jail. 

At  tlie  jail,  the  doctors  must  cause  an 
examination  to  be  made  within  24  hours 
of  the  accused  person's  appearance  before 
the  magistrate  or  Justice  of  tlie  Peace. 
This  period  may  be  extended  as  necessary, 
in  order  to  perform  the  examination  in  the 
manner  provided  in  Section  28  of  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act. 


Mr.    Chairman,    they    say    they    must    be 
examined  within  a  day,  once  tliey  are  in  jail,r» 
but  the  period  may  be  extended.  The  practicQ._ 
is  that  it  goes  on  up  to  from  four  to  ten  days' . 
and,  no  matter  what  the  hon.  Minister  says,*, 
tliis  goes  on.    Approximately  200  people  per 
year  in  the  city  of  Toronto  go  to  the  Don 
jail  because  they  are  mentally  ill.    The  hon.  ^« 
Minister  may  think  it  is  the  hon.  Attorney-,^ 
General's  department.    If  it  is,  for  heaven's 
sake,  I  wish  they  would  get  together  and  do 
something,    because    the    men    who    are    in-. 
charge  of  carrying  out  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act  are  appointees  of  this  government. 

You  can  decide  among  yourselves  who  is  * 
responsible— the   Minister   of   Health,   or  the'^ 
Attorney-General— but  it  is  about  time  they 
did  something  about  it.  All  these  excuses  and'' 
meaning  well  is  all  so  much  hog-wash  until 
we  get  some  action  in  this  regard.  j^ 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  they  would- 
tell  us.  The  hon.  Minister  said  that  there  was 
no    shortage    of    beds    here    in    this    city    of 
Toronto  for  the  people  who  are  mentally  ill. 
There   is   just   a   nice,   six-line  paragraph   in 
the  report  of  mental  health  facilities  in  the'' 
city  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  behest  of  the '  • 
city    of    Toronto.     Copies    of   it   have    been 
circulated  by   the   Canadian   Mental   Healthy 
Association,  and  on  page  18,  this  is  what  this 
report  has  to  say: 

Shortage  of  beds  in  the  Toronto  Psychi-'* 
atric  Hospital  and  in  the  Ontario  Hospitals 
in  the  area  available  for  the  reception  and. 
care  of  persons  in  custody  who  are  sus-' 
pected  of  mental  illness,  results  in  a  num- 
ber of  such  people  being  submitted  to  th©^ 
indignity    of    being    lodged    in    jail    while 
awaiting  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  hon.  Minister  can 
deny  what  these  authorities  say.  There  is  a-, 
tremendous  shortage  of  beds,  not  only  for 
the  mentally  ill  people  who  come  afoul  of  the 
law,  but  also  for  mentally  ill  people  who,  in 
the  normal  course  of  events,  have  to  go  to 
hospital.  With  this  hope  that  the  hon.  Min-i, 
ister  might  do  something,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  question:  When,  oh  when,  are  they  going 
to  build  this  new  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital 
that  has  been  announced  and  reannounced? 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  give  me  some  indica- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question,  I 
would  suggest  he  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of,^ 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  when  he  pre- «.! 
sents  his  estimates.  The  building  will  be 
done  by  him.  But  I  will  say  this  about  the 
scarcity   of   beds.     My   department   did    not  >» 
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submit  that  report  and  I  say  unequivocally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  patient  mentally  ill  and  in 
need  of  emergency  treatment  has  ever  been 
turned  down.  We  may  have  set  up  a  bed 
in  a  hall,  just  as  every  hospital  will  do  for 
an  emergency,  but,  as  soon  as  space  is 
available  in  a  room,  he  is  taken  out  of  the 
hall  and  put  in  there.  Whether  the  patient 
runs  afoul  of  the  law,  or  is  a  patient  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  there  is  always 
space  made  available  for  an  emergency  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  listening 
in.  Could  he  give  us  some  indication  when 
this  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  will  be 
built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  would  be  my  belief, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  tenders  will  be  called 
this  spring.   I  say  that  this  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the 
evening  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  things 
concerning  Cedar  Springs  Hospital,  but  I  do 
not  recall  him  mentioning  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did,  I  mentioned  the 
number  of  patients  yesterday.   It  is  465. 

Mr.  Newman:  And  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Twelve  hundred  beds; 
but  it  will  not  hold  1,200  patients  with  all 
the  staflF  in  it.  Because  of  the  necessity  of 
accommodating  some  staff  for  the  time  being, 
I  think  one  would  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
capacity  would  be  about  850. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  the  appropriation  of 
$2,380,000  is  for  the  capacity  of  the  hospital? 
Or  is  that  for  the  present  number  of  patients? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  \Vhich  estimate  is  that? 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  the  Cedar  Springs 
Hospital-$2,380,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  for  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  for  full  capacity.  In 
other  words,  you  have  actually— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  staff  now 
for  full  capacity,  but  we  can  only  absorb  a 
certain  number  of  patients  at  a  time.  Also 
we  have  to  remember,  as  I  explained  last 
year,  a  certain  amount  of  staff-training  is 
necessary,  because  we  had  to  recruit  almost 
a  completely  new  staff.  They  must  be  trained 
and  you  cannot  train  them  with  the  hospital 
filled  to  capacity. 


Mr.  Newman:  That  may  be  all  well  and 
good,  but  apparently  your  appropriation  is 
much  too  high.  You  do  not  intend  to  have 
the  hospital  operating  to  capacity  for  quite 
a  while  this  year.  Then,  on  another  question, 
are  there  any  therapists  at  the  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  kind  of  thera- 
pists? Everybody  in  contact  with  patients  is 
involved  in  some  phase  of  the  therapeutic 
programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  my  information  is  that 
as  yet  there  are  no  therapists  at  all  in  the 
hospital,  and  only  two  social  workers  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Could  my  hon.  friend 
tell  me  what  kind  of  therapists  he  means? 
There  are  doctors  who  are  therapists,  there 
are  nurses,  there  are  occupational  tiierapy 
assistants,  there  are  teachers,  there  are  atten- 
dant staffs,  there  are  nurse  aids.  All  of  these 
are  therapists. 

Mr.  Newman:  Occupational  therapists? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  there  are  no  occu- 
pational therapists  at  Cedar  Springs.  Remem- 
ber that  the  population  of  Cedar  Springs  is 
young  children.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  into  their  teens  yet,  and  they  are  men- 
tally retarded  and  I  doubt  that  occupational 
therapy  would  be  of  very  much  value  to 
them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  their  academic  training  and 
their  play  activities  rather  than  on  occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  quite  all  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  Is 
there  an  academic  programme  at  all  oper- 
ating in  the  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  the  usual  aca- 
demic programme  carried  on  in  both  of  our 
other  schools.  There  are  four  academic 
teachers  on  staff  now. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thanks. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  This  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  question  about  the  retarded  child,  I 
found  out  through  a  telephone  call  to  North 
Bay  tonight  that  the  boy  is  at  the  school 
for  the  deaf,  as  he  thought.  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions:  It  does  not 
need  any  expert  consultors  to  give  this 
arswer.  In  regard  to  salaries  in  the  vari- 
ous hospitals,  I  notice  "farm  and  garden." 
T  "ou  biA'e  farms  and  gardens  at  your  hos- 
pitals?   You  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Troy:  I  must  look  up  the  one  when 
I  get  back  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  not  a  farm  at 
North  Bay. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  notice  that  the  farm 
and  garden  is  $10,950,  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  will  be  for  gar- 
dening and  landscaping  at  North  Bay,  but 
there  is  not  a  farm  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  the  other  accounts 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital,  are  ten- 
ders called  for  all  these  products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  By  and  large.  To 
which  products  do  you  specifically  refer? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  particularly,  for  example, 
in  fuel.     Do  you  call  tenders  for  the  fuel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  we  call  tenders  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  do?     For  footwear? 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  the  Toronto  Footwear  Com- 
pany a  manufacturing  company  or  a  jobber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  really  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  in  every  case,  tenders  are 
called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  now,  I  should 
not  say  in  every  case.  In  certain  food  prod- 
ucts, for  instance— if  we  want  a  box  of  fish, 
we  cannot  call  tenders  for  that.  But  in  the 
big  bulk  orders- 
Mr.  Troy:  You  can,  because  I  notice  when 
you  were  talking  about  fish,  you  have  North 
Bay  Fish  and  Frozen  Food  Limited.  They 
supply  5,000- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Frozen  food?  Yes,  we 
would  call  tenders  for  that.  But  suppose 
we  wanted  a  box  of,  say,  fresh  fillets.  We 
would  probably  go  to  a  local  butcher  store 
and  buy  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  realize  that,  but  in  all  other 
cases— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  the  big  bulk  pur- 
chases, tenders  are  called. 

Mr.   Troy:   Thanks. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
question  here  on  613,  concerning  the  hospital 


for  mentally  ill  children  at  Thistletown. 
When  is  there  any  hope  of  getting  the 
laboratory  up  there  at  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  laboratory  which  my  hon. 
friend  refers  to  will  ever  be  at  work,  other 
than  what  it  is  doing  now.  It  is  only  a  lab- 
oratory for  carrying  out  the  normal,  routine 
tests  which  are  carried  out  on  hospital 
patients  at  large.  It  never  was  intended  to 
be  a  research  laboratory. 

The  facility  at  Thistletown  is  a  clinical  re- 
search facility,  not  a  facihty  for  basic 
scientific  research.  That  is  done  in  univer- 
sity centres.  It  is  done  in  Toronto  Psychia- 
tric, it  is  done  in  other  places.  The  hospital 
at  Thistletown  was  set  up  as  a  facility  for 
clinical  research— that  is,  research  with 
patients,  but  it  is  not  a  laboratory  where  we 
are  playing  around  with  test  tubes  and 
beakers,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  laboratory  there  is  not  a  large  place. 
It  is  one  relatively  small  room  and,  if  my 
hon.  friend  was  advised  it  was  a  large  labora- 
tory, and  well-equipped,  he  was  advised 
wrongly.  It  was  never  intended  for  anything 
but  to  do  the  routine  laboratory  tests  that 
are  carried  out  normally  on  hospital  patients. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Is  it  true  that  that  laboratory 
is  not  being  used  at  all,  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  being  used  for 
ordinary,  routine  tests— urine  tests,  blood 
tests,  and  so  on,  that  are  necessary  for 
patients  in  their  everyday  care. 

Mr.  Troy:  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  613.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  give 
any  answer  about  the  surgical  wings  of  the 
North  Bay  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  will  all  be  re- 
viewed when  the  hospital  is  converted  to  a 
school.  There  will  not  be  a  large  surgical 
wing,  as  was  expected  would  be  necessary  for 
the  hospital. 

Vote  613  agreed  to. 

On  vote  614: 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  614,  tlie  first  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  is:  what  was  the  total  amount 
of  federal  sales  tax  made  by  the  Hospital 
Services  Commission  of  Ontario  on  materials 
purchased  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Hospitals  do  not  pay 
federal  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  last  year's  auditor's  report, 
unless  it  has  been  changed,  it  says  something 
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different.  Do  you  want  to  change  your  mind, 
or  shall  I  read  this?  In  the  auditor's  report 
it  definitely  states  that  what  you  say  is  not 
correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  sorry,  this  is  the 

advice  I  get- 
Mr.  Whicher:   Well,   I  will  have  to  read 

this  into  the  record  then,  Mr.  Chairman.    It 

is   from  the   auditor's   report   1960-1961,   on 

page  19,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

The  federal  government  makes  refunds 
of  sales  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  on  sales 
made  to  provincial  government  depart- 
ments when  the  goods  are  not  for  resale, 
but  will  not  permit  any  refund  on  goods 
purchased  by  any  board,  commission,  rail- 
way, public  utility,  university,  manufactur- 
ing company,  or  agency  controlled  or 
operated  by  the  government  of  a  province, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
The  diflBculty  arises  from  the  legalistic 
approach  of  the  federal  government  when 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  those  pro- 
vincial Crown  agencies,  all  of  whose  funds 
are  provided  either  by  taxes  paid  by  the 
public,  or  by  grants  of  money  voted  by 
the  provincial  Legislature  or  both,  and 
whose  operations  consist  entirely  of  pro- 
viding a  public  service  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other,  those  provincial  Crown 
agencies  that  are  conducting  commercial 
activities.  An  example  of  the  inequity 
that  is  incurred  under  this  system  is  that 
the  Manitoba  hospital  services  plan,  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  Public  Welfare,  can  buy 
materials  free  of  federal  sales  tax  because 
the  manufacturer  under  the  provisions  of 
The  Tax  Act  is  able  to  obtain  a  refund  of 
the  taxes  paid  thereof— 

and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  note  this: 
-while  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission, performing  precisely  the  same 
functions  under  a  commission-type  of 
operation,  and  under  separate  statutory 
authority,  cannot  buy  these  goods  tax-free 
because  the  manufacturer  is  not  permitted 
to  obtain  a  refund  for  the  tax  paid  on  the 
sales  goods.  This  condition  appears  in- 
defensible and,  as  yet,  no  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  to  correct  it. 

I  would  like  your  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  reason  I  answered 
as  I  did,  and  I  was  quite  correct  in  my 
answer,  is  that  the  commission  does  not  pay 
because  we  do  not  make  the  purchases.  Now 
I  suppose  they  would  be  included  in  the  per 


diem  rate,  as  allowable  costs  incurred  by  the 
hospital,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
go  into  the  breakdown  of  the  cost  of  a 
thing,  whether  we  are  paying  tax  on  it  or 
not.  The  commission  does  not  make  any 
purchases,  and  therefore  I  was  quite  right  in 
my  answer.  Unfortunately,  technically,  I  was 
wrong  because  I  did  not  understand  just 
what  you  were  getting  at.  The  commission 
does  not  buy  anything  for  hospitals. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  then,  in  other  words, 


the- 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hospital  boards  are 
paying  it,  apparently,  and  I— 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  The  sales  tax  referred  to  there  is 
the  federal  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right,  but  the  point 
is  that  the  federal  sales  tax  is  paid  by  Ontario 
taxpayers,  and  not  by  Manitoba  taxpayers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  when  you  gave 
your  original  speech  on  the  budget,  you 
made  it  sound  as  if  it  was  Ontario  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  quoted  word  for  word 
from  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  you  left  the 
impression  with  me  that  you  were  talking 
about  the  Ontario  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  sorry.  There  was 
no  such  attempt,  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
that  impression  behind.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  is  simply  this.  The  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  paying  federal  sales 
tax  for  all  people  in  hospital,  under  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  In 
Manitoba,  they  do  not  pay  it.    Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  only  explanation^ 
that  I  can  give  you  is  the  one  that  the  provin-l 
cial  auditor  gives  because  the  Manitoba  plan^ 
is  operated  directly  by  the  government  under] 
The  Department  of  Health,  and  ours  isj 
operated  by  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services^ 
Commission,  an  agency  appointed  by  thej 
government  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
give  you  the  last  sentence  of  the  provincial 
auditor: 

This  condition  appears  indefensible  and 

as  yet  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken 

to  correct  it. 

Why  have  they  not?  What  representations 
have  you  made  to  the  federal  government  to 
have  this  deplorable  situation  corrected? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer's  branch  has  taken  this 
up  with  the  federal  department.  Where  their 
discussions  stand  at  the  present  time,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  commissions  that  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Treasury  department  have 
had  discussions  with  the  federal  department 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
all,  this  is  a  sales  tax.  As  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  said,  this 
is  not  the  provincial  sales  tax,  where  three 
per  cent  is  involved;  it  is  federal,  where 
there  is  11  per  cent  involved. 

I  think  this  is  so  serious  that  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  has  made 
representations  to  the  federal  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  take  this  as  notice 
and  produce  the  answer  for  you.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  negotiations  have  gone  on 
between  our  Treasury  branches,  but  I  wdll 
find  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  hospital  situation  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  When  the  hon.  Min- 
ister made  his  introductory  remarks  yesterday, 
he  did  talk  about  the  hospital  needs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  cannot  quite 
gather  from  the  news  report  whether  this 
is  an  extract  from  his  speech,  or  something 
else.  But  the  hon.  Minister,  as  I  recall  it, 
and  I  cannot  recall  his  exact  words  and  they 
have  not  been  committed  to  print  as  yet, 
talked  about  the  need  for  a  survey  and 
indicated  that  a  survey  was  going  to  take 
place.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  did  not  at  that 
time.  I  pointed  out  that,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  there  was  a  greater  shortage  and 
need  for  beds  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  the  commission  has 
announced,  in  the  meantime,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  group  that  will  survey  all  the 
needs  for  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  then,  what  appears  at 
the  present  time  is  an  announcement  of  this 
survey.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  was  this.  A  few  nights 
ago  in  the  township  of  North  York,  a  panel 
was  convened  by  the  North  York  and  Weston 
area  social  planning  council.  The  subject 
that  they  talked  about  was  the  need  for  more 
hospital  accommodation  in  North  York,  and 
the  people  on  the  panel  were  the  following: 
Mr.  Goodhead,  the  reeve  of  the  township; 
Miss  Geneva  Bowman,  tlie  director  of  the 
nursing  school  for  Branson  Hospital;  Mr.  Sam 


Ruth,  the  administrator  of  Baycrest  Hospital; 
and  Dr.  H.  M.  Wallis,  FRCS  (England) 
and  FRCS  (Canada).  The  panelists  were 
questioned  by  Miss  Joan  Hollobon  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  Mr.  Ken  Mac- 
Taggart  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

I  found  this  to  be  a  most  interesting  panel, 
but  it  indicated  to  me  the  lack  of  direction 
that  seems  to  emanate  from  the  hospital 
services  commission  towards  the  building  of 
hospitals  in  this  metropoHtan  area.  Dr.  Wallis 
pointed  out,  and  the  statistics  are  iK)t  dis- 
similar to  the  statistics  that  are  in  the  hospital 
services  news  release  today,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  bed  shortage  in  North  York  and  the  rest 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  very  substantial. 
He  pointed  out  the  grave  eflFects  that  this  was 
having  on  the  practising  profession. 

Younger  doctors,  or  newer  doctors  to  the 
profession,  who  attempt  to  get  their  patients 
into  hospital,  phone  and  find  that  there  is  no 
accommodation.  They  phone  once  or  twice, 
or  three  times  or  four  times  to  one  of  the 
series  of  hospitals,  and  find  they  cannot  get 
accommodation;  then  they  begin  to  look  for 
other  methods  of  treating  their  patients.  They 
treat  them  at  home.  Doctors  who  want  to  get 
their  patients  into  hospitals,  for  long  i)eriods 
of  observation,  apparently  are  unable  to  find 
hospital  accommodation  for  them  at  all.  There 
just  is  not  that  kind  of  bed  accommodation 
available  for  observation  and  tests  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Wallis  pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion 
if  there  was  a  serious  accident,  a  big  explo- 
sion, where  a  lot  of  people  were  injured,  the 
hospital  accommodation  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  just  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
it.  He  said  that  any  emergency,  any  immedi- 
ate emergency  involving  one  or  two  or  a  few 
people  could  be  dealt  with.  He  said  that  if 
we  were  ever  unfortunate  enough  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  to  have  an  epidemic  that 
required  hospital  treatment  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  our  hospital  accommodation 
would  not  come  close  to  coping. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  It  is  not 
as  serious  as  it  sounds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  think  it  is  serious, 
notwithstanding  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Humber  who  is  on  the  hospital  commission 
and  has  had  substantial  service  in  the  Metro- 
politan area.  He  was  reeve  of  tlie  township 
of  Etobicoke. 

The  situation  in  Etobicoke  is  as  serious  as 
it  is  in  North  York,  as  it  is  in  Scarborough, 
as  it  is  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  knows  this  better  than  my  hon. 
friend  from  York-Humber. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  audience  that  evening 
were  heads  of  tliree  or  four  or  more 
hospitals.  Three  of  them  represented  hospitals 
that  have  now  received  the  approval  of  the 
hospital  commission  to  begin  new  construc- 
tion. They  pointed  out  the  diflBculties  that 
they  were  having  in  beginning  to  raise  the 
money  that  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  these 
hospitals.  Each  one  of  these  three  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  hospital  commis- 
sion and  that  involves  their  ability  to  obtain 
grants  of  $2,000  from  the  province  and 
$2,000  from  the  federal  government. 

It  was  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
cost  of  a  bed  is  at  least  $15,000,  perhaps 
$18,000.  Where,  then,  does  the  balance  of 
the  money  come  from?  There  was  substan- 
tial agitation  that  the  municipal  government 
give  large  grants.  My  hon.  friend  from  York- 
Humber  just  a  few  days  ago  in  the  budget 
debate,  made  an  urgent  plea  to  the  govern- 
ment to  get  the  monkey  off  the  backs  of 
the  municipal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  quite  right,  but  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  knows  the 
answer  to  this  one  quite  well. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  my 
hon.  friend  from  York-Humber  can  have 
it  both  ways.  If  he  was  sincere  in  his  plea 
that  this  government  take  action  to  do  some- 
thing, then  I  agree  with  him.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  government  should  do 
something  to  help  the  over-burdened  tax- 
payer in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  can  reasonably  suggest  that  it 
is  the  task  of  the  goverrmients  of  Scarbor- 
ough, and  Etobicoke  and  North  York,  and 
the  city  of  Toronto  to  take  in  their  annual 
budget,  well,  in  North  York,  if  the  demands 
are  met  this  year,  what  will  amount  to 
about  2.5  or  three  mills  on  the  tax  rate 
just  for  hospital  buildings.  That  is  point 
number  one. 

Point  number  two:  the  heads  of  two  of 
these  hospitals  indicated  that  they  had 
called  the  Breakley  group  into  service. 
Breakley's  as  you  know,  are  a  group  that 
canvass  a  neighbourhood  or  an  area  or  a 
municipality  in  order  to  assess  the  possibil- 
ity of  success  of  a  drive  for  funds.  Break- 
ley's,  I  understand,  are  the  leading  people 
in  this  type  of  work,  and  they  had  advised 
both  of  these  hospital  groups  that  the  com- 
munity could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
support  the  kind  of  drive  for  the  dollars 
that  they  needed,  over  and  above  the  pro- 
vincial grant,  the  federal  grant  and  what 
might  be  the  municipal  grant. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 


pointed  out  that  each  of  these  three  ap- 
provals were  for  comparatively  small  hos- 
pital units.  I  think  each  of  them  were 
for  100  beds  or  less.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
a  bigger  unit  was  perhaps  a  better  way 
of  running  a  hospital.  If  you  have  a  bigger 
unit  you  can  have  a  bigger  laboratory,  you 
can  have  better  facilities,  you  can  have 
better  X-ray  machines,   and  so  on. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  why  tlie 
hospital  services  commission  approves  hos- 
pitals of  such  small  units  in  size.  The  need 
for  planning  in  hospital  accommodation  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  is  so  obvious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  wonder  why  it  has  taken 
so  long  for  the  announcement  of  the  plan. 
The  need  for  co-ordination  in  view  of  the 
t)^pe  of  approval  that  I  have  indicated  to- 
night is  again  so  obvious  it  is  surprising  to 
me  tliat  the  hospital  commission  would 
approve  three  small  units,  which  are  com- 
paratively uneconomic.  They  would  be 
better  than  nothing  but  they  are  compara- 
tively uneconomic.  Why  cannot  there  be, 
since  these  hospitals  cannot  be  built  without 
the  approval  of  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission, a  direction  of  these  efforts  and  these 
talents? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  this 
is  of  major  importance,  how  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  get  in  this  Metropolitan  area 
hospital  accommodation  that  is  anywhere 
near  to  being  adequate— hospital  accommo- 
dation that  will  be  able  to  deal  with  an 
epidemic,  if  it  ever  takes  place?  Will  we 
be  able  to  deal  with  a  serious  tragedy  if  it 
ever  takes  place? 

If  we  are  able  to  provide  a  method  of 
financing,  where  is  the  money  going  to 
come  from?  The  $4,000  that  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  government  give  is 
approximately  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  a 
hospital  bed.  The  municipalities,  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis) 
has  said,  are  strapped.  "Get  the  monkey  off 
their  backs."  Those  were  his  words.  Break- 
ley's  say  that  two  of  the  communities 
where  these  hospitals  are  going  to  be  built 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  contribute 
the  balance  of  money.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  in  hospital  beds  in  this 
area  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  If  there  is 
any  planning,  it  must  come  from  the  hon. 
Minister's  department,  or  from  the  hospital 
services  commission,  and  somewhere  along 
the  line,  there  must  be  a  method  evolved 
to  provide  financial  means  to  build  hospitals. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  very  devoted 
people   who    are    spending   hours   and   days 
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and  weeks  of  their  time  to  get  these  hospi- 
tals under  way,  and  they  are  giving  of  their 
time  selflessly.  They  are  not  getting  any 
pay,  they  are  doing  it  as  a  community 
service,  but  the  frustrations  that  these 
people  are  faced  with  are  simply  beyond 
comprehension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that  I 
think  this  government  should  be  doing 
something  about  and  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recognize  there  is  a  problem  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  there  has  been  a  problem  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
other  municipalities  in  Ontario  have  tackled 
this  problem.  The  planning  of  hospitals  and 
the  construction  of  hospitals  does  not  begin 
with  The  Department  of  Health  or  with  the 
hospital  services  commission.  It  begins  with 
the  community.  Grants  are  provided  by  the 
two  governments:  $2,000  per  bed  from  the 
federal  government,  and,  because  of  the 
grants  on  increased  service  areas  in  the  hos- 
pitals, the  provincial  grant  works  out  at  a 
minimum  of  $3,200  in  the  case  of  a  new 
hospital  and  is  more  often  in  the  order  of 
$3,400  per  bed.  These  grants  thus  cover 
from  33  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  very 
frankly  and  in  all  sincerity  that  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  not  tackled  this  problem  in  the 
way  that  other  areas  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  have.  Three  counties  come  to  my 
mind  and  I  think  there  are  about  four  more 
that  have  gone  into  this,  where  the  county 
council  has  assumed  this  as  a  reasonable  cost 
chargeable  to  county  property  owners.  My 
own  county  of  Ontario  meets  70  per  cent 
of  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  construction 
after  government  grants.  The  county  of 
Halton  I  believe  was  the  first  county  in 
Ontario  to  adopt  this,  and  I  think  they  pay 
a  flat  $6,500  per  bed.  The  county  of  Peel 
followed  and  they  pay  a  flat  amount  per  bed, 
which  leaves  far  less  for  the  hospital  board  to 
find  for  itself. 

It  is  strange  to  me,  and  I  say  tliis  again 
very  sincerely  and  very  frankly,  it  is  strange 
to  me  that  when  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission came  into  operation  and  provided  the 
Ontario  hospital  care  insurance  plan.  Metro- 
politan Toronto  decided  that— I  think  I  quote 
the  words  of  the  former  chairman  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto— "they  would  get  out  of  the 
hospital  business."  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  belief— and  apparently  I  was  wrong 
in  my  belief  insofar  as  Metropolitan  Toronto 


was  concerned— that,  when  the  government 
took  over  what  was  a  tremendous  burden  to 
municipalities  which  now  form  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  made  up  operating  deficits  every 
year,  the  municipal  government  would  be 
able  to  apply  this  amount  of  money  to  capital 
construction  costs. 

Since  the  plan  undertook  to  see  that  no 
hospital  would  longer  be  plagued  with  operat- 
ing deficits,  we  felt  that  the  municipalities 
would  accept  this  responsibility.  Apparently 
a  great  many  municipalities  across  Toronto 
believed  this  too,  because  by  their  actions 
they  have  done  just  this  very  thing.  They 
have  found  the  monies  for  construction  costs 
or  very  large  parts  of  the  construction  costs 
of  the  hospitals.  Now  Metropolitan  Toronto 
must  have  good  reasons  for  not  doing  this, 
but  this  is  the  diflFerence  between  Toronto 
and  other  places. 

And  the  proof  of  what  they  have  done  lies 
in  what  I  stated  in  my  remarks  yesterday: 
that  throughout  Ontario,  with  the  exception 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  think  two 
other  metropolitan  areas,  the  province  is  well 
bedded. 

I  say  well  bedded;  we  use  as  a  yardstick 
five  beds  per  1,000  population  in  an  urban 
centre,  and  about  four  beds  per  1,000  popu- 
lation in  a  rural  area.  This  is  in  rather  strik- 
ing contrast  to  what  happens  in  the  United 
States  of  America— a  nation  with  a  standard 
of  living  at  least  as  high  as  we  observe  here 
in  Canada.  They  would  like  to  tell  us  that  it 
is  higher,  but  this  is  a  controversial  subject. 
But  in  Cleveland,  for  instance,  which  is  a 
very  large  and  very  well-known  medical 
centre,  their  standard  is  less  than  four  beds 
per  1,000;  and  in  Wayne  county,  in  which 
Detroit  is  located— another  very  outstanding 
American  medical  centre— their  bedding  is 
something  of  the  order  of  3.2  beds  per  1,000, 
if  I  quote  correctly  from  the  report  of  the 
city  of  Windsor  released  just  a  short  time 
ago.  I  may  say  this  is  one  of  the  best  report^, 
by  and  large,  that  I  have  read  on  the  whole 
hospital  problem.  The  authors  of  that  report 
were  questioning  apparently  in  their  own 
minds,  if  not  openly,  our  standard  of  five 
beds  per  1,000. 

Now  we  have  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a 
bed  standard  almost  equal  to  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  there  are  out- 
standing medical  centres;  but,  according  to 
our  figure,  we  should  still  have  more  beds  pcyr 
1,000  of  population,  since  we  have  used  thi^ 
higher  standard. 

I  cannot  say,  and  neither  do  I  say  un>- 
equivocally,  that  grants  are  high  enough.  We 
have  approached  the  federal  government  and 
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have  suggested  to  them  that  they  might  con- 
sider bringing  their  grant  per  bed  up  to  the 
same  level  as  our  own,  which  would  be  of 
some  help.  But  I  can  assure  hon.  members 
that  the  commission  is  constantly  looking  at 
this  business  of  capital  grants  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  government  continually  thinks  about 
it.  As  the  resources  become  available  we 
will  see  if  anything  further  can  be  done  in 
this  way.  But  I  still  believe  that  much  of 
this  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity. 

JE  have  often  stated  that  the  average  cost 
of  establishing  a  new  bed  is  something  in 
the  order  of  $15,000  to  $18,000,  but  the 
more  important  cost,  at  least  in  my  thinking, 
is  the  $7,000  to  $8,000  per  year  it  costs 
to  maintain  it.  Now  that  maintenance  cost 
is  completely  met  from  the  funds  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission;  not  one 
penny  of  operating  deficit  is  chargeable 
against  a  community,  because  all  recognized 
operating  costs  are  met  out  of  the  budget  of 
the  commission.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
unreasonable  that  the  community  should 
assume  the  cost  of  capital  construction  left 
over  after  the  construction  grants  are  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  remarks  and  his  general 
picture  of  what  the  situation  is,  but  I  suggest 
tiiat  this  situation  cannot  be  applied  in  gen- 
eral terms  across  the  whole  province.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  we  have  a  very 
different   situation. 

t  cannot  seriously  disagree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  there  must  be  substantial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  community,  but  what  sort 
of  community  do  we  have  in  the  metropolitan 
area?  A  community  consisting  of  the  hard 
core  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  has  been  able 
to  build  up  its  hospitals  over  a  period  of  a 
number  of  years.  When  the  general  hospital 
goes  on  a  drive  for  funds,  or  St.  Michael's 
hospital  or  any  of  the  other  hospitals,  go  on 
a  drive  for  funds,  they  are  able  to  get  very 
substantial  support  from  big  financial  people 
in  Toronto,  very  substantial  support  from  the 
newspapers,  and  their  drives  are  very  success- 
ful. 

Getting  into  these  suburban  areas— into  my 
municipality,  the  municipality  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis),  the 
municipality  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East  (Mr.  Beckett),  the  municipality  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York-Scarborough  (Mr. 
Sutton)-you  are  not  able  to  get  people  onto 
the  boards  of  perhaps  the  same  high  financial 
status  as  the  general  hospital  or  the  sick 
children's    hospital.     Tliey   do   not    seem   to 


attract  the  same  sort  of  Toronto  newspaper 
support,  the  drive  for  funds.  The  G.  A. 
Breakley  people  who,  I  am  told  again,  are 
the  experts  in  this  field  and  do  surveys  for 
institutions  like  the  general  hospital  and  sick 
children's  hospital  or  St.  Michael's  hospital 
or  any  other,  give  opinions  in  communities 
in  North  York,  in  the  Leslie-Sheppard 
Avenue  area  where  a  group  of  people  are 
talking  about  a  hospital  there.  They  say, 
quite  frankly,  that  the  community  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  support  a  hospital 
drive  for  the  amount  of  money  that  is  needed. 

They  do  another  survey  in  the  Yonge- 
Sheppard  Avenue  area  where  the  Bethesda 
people,  who  have  their  own  land— and  their 
land  is  worth  $150,000  or  $200,000,  the 
Bethesda  people  who  are  a  fine  missionary 
group,  a  devoted  group— have  been  trying  to 
put  up  a  hospital  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
They  have  their  debt-free  land,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  put  it  in. 

The  community  there,  the  Breakley  people 
say,  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  the 
necessary  funds.  It  starts  with  North  York 
and  the  story  in  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke 
is  no  diff^erent.  All  grew  up  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  North  York  there  were  25,000 
people  in  1945  and  today  there  are  270,000 
people.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  Etobi- 
coke or  Scarborough  at  hand,  but  they  tell 
substantially  the  same  story. 

These  municipalities  are  municipalities  with 
a  brand-new  history.  These  municipalities 
have  had  this  fantastic  growth  thrust  upon 
them  in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  These  are 
municipalities  that  are  building  20  schools 
a  year.  They  have  no  libraries,  they  are 
building  libraries,  they  are  undertaking  all 
these  things.  These  are  municipalities  that 
are  not  able,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  to 
take  in  the  cost  of  one  hospital.  They  cannot 
do  it  just  with  100  beds. 

North  York  has  200  beds  at  the  moment; 
at  five  beds  per  1,000  it  should  have  1,350; 
at  tliree  beds  per  1,000  it  should  have  810. 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  money  for 
this  sort  of  support? 

This  is  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
planning,  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  need 
for  die  government  to  take  a  role  in  financing. 
I  do  not  think  that  one  can  apply  the  same 
yardstick  to  some  of  the  counties  that  the 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  as  is  applied  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  sufiBcient 
to  turn  the  burden  to  the  municipal  council; 
the  municipal  council  just  cannot  cope  with 
it.    The  community  is  not  able  to  cope  with 
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it.  Who  then  can  and  who  then  should? 
Surely  it  must  lie  within  this  department, 
within  the  hospital  services  commission. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  most  serious 
thing.  And  when  a  responsible  medical  man 
like  Dr.  Wallis— I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  him— but  when  a  responsible 
man  like  Dr.  Wallis  says  that  if  we  had  an 
epidemic  we  do  not  have  the  beds  to  take 
care  of  it,  if  we  had  a  serious  explosion 
where  a  great  number  of  people  were  injured, 
he  does  not  know  where  they  would  be  put; 
when  he  says  that  younger  doctors,  newer 
men  in  the  profession  very  shortly  get  tired 
of  phoning  hospitals  time  after  time  and 
being  told,  "We're  sorry,  doctor,  there  is  no 
accommodation,  provide  other  means  of  treat- 
ing these  people";  when  we  are  told  by 
ambulance  drivers  who  pick  up  a  man  who 
is  injured  on  Highway  No.  401  that  they  can 
visit  four  or  five  hospitals  before  they  can  get 
an  emergency  patient  into  a  hospital  bed,  the 
time  and  the  frustration  that  it  takes.  There 
really  are  no  beds  within  a  near  radius  of 
Highway  No.  401,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  except  perhaps  the 
Branson— 200  beds— and  they  are  full  all  the 
time.  The  Branson  hospital,  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  was  full  the  day  its  doors 
opened;  it  had  a  solarium  set  aside  for  a 
little  ease  and  comfort  for  its  patients.  It  has 
never  been  able  to  use  its  solarium  because 
as  soon  as  they  opened  the  doors,  they  had  to 
put  beds  in  the  solarium  and  patients  are 
housed  there. 

This  is  a  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
screams  out  for  government  action,  and  this 
is  something  to  which  I  do  not  think  you  can 
apply  the  general  yardstick.  This  is  some- 
thing that  this  government  must  do  something 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  made  the  first  move  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  commission  has  set  up  this 
survey  group  and  we  will  work  closely  with 
them,  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association, 
with  all  the  authorities  interested  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  also  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  come 
up  with  some  practical  and  workable  solution 
that  perhaps  will  relieve  the  shortage. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  figures  quoted  by  the 
hon.  Minister  I  think  should  be  examined. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  mentioned  the  figure  of  $4,000  a  bed, 
$2,000  from  the  federal  and  $2,000  from  the 
provincial.  But  the  hon.  Minister  corrected 
him  and  said  $2,000  from  the  federal  and 
then  an  average  of  about  $3,200  from  the 


provincial  government.  That  amounts  to 
$5,400,  and  the  hon.  Minister  said  we  are 
already  paying  33  Vj  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost.  Surely  he  is  not  going  to 
tell  us  that  hospital  bad  construction  today 
can  be  built  for  $15,000  a  bed— new  con- 
struction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh  yes,  I  am,  and  we 
have  proof  of  it.  It  does  not  happen  in 
Oshawa,  it  does  not  happen  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  we  have  proof  that  new  hospital 
construction  can  go  up  for  even  $12,000  per 
bed;  it  ranges  from  $12,000  to  $25,000  per 
bed. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  why  does  the  hon. 
Minister  not  step  in  and  see  that  they  do 
that  then? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
614,  we  see  this  year  the  Ontario  government 
is  providing  $73,376,000  for  the  Hospital 
Services  Commission  of  Ontario.  My  question 
is  tliis;  how  much  money  will  be  provided  in 
premiums  and  how  much  money  will  be 
provided  by  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  premiums  will 
yield  approximately  $91.5  million;  Ottawa 
will  provide  $100  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  one  comment  on  that.  When 
the  hospital  servaces  commission  was  being 
organized,  we  were  given  the  impression  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  would  pay  a  third 
of  it.  Now  we  are  also  told  that  the  pro\ince 
is  putting  in  considerably  more  money  each 
year;  and  yet,  according  to  the  figures  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  given  me,  the  province 
is  not  by  any  means  putting  in  a  third. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  make  any 
comment  about  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  only  make  the  comment  that  I  have  made 
in  the  previous  two  years.  We  apparently 
lose  complete  sight  of  the  fact  that  care  in 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  care  in 
hospitals  for  the  tuberculous  patient  is  just 
as  much  part  of  our  Ontario  hospital  insurance 
plan  as  the  care  of  patients  in  general  active 
treatment,  convalescent  or  chronic  hospitals. 
You  have  only  recendy  passed  my  budget 
for  these.  They  amount  to,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctiy,  about  $65  million.  Add 
the  $65  miUion  to  the  $73,376,000,  and  then 
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y6u  will  get  the  total  cost  of  hospital  care 
insurance  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

*Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
leafve  this  subject,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
care  to  go  ahead  about  five  years  and  tell  us 
how  much— providing  the  premiums  remain 
the  same,  providing  the  federal  government 
still  pays  the  same  percentage  of  the  costs 
to  the  Hospital  Services  Commission  of 
Ontario— will  the  Ontario  government  be  pay- 
ing five  years  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber agree  to  wait  for  that  until  the  commission 
appears  before  the  standing  committee?  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  when  so  many  of  our 
hon.  members  had  to  be  absent  for  other 
reasons,  that  this  would  be  projected  again 
as  it  was  last  year  and  that  we  in  our  branch 
have  projections  for  five  years.  Last  year  the 
hospital  services  commission  submitted  pro- 
jections for  three  years,  which  experience 
is  proving  are  fairly  soundly  based.  I  think 
they  can  project  that  still  further  for  five  or 
more  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  problem  I  would  like  to 
raise  and  get  some  verification  on  as  to 
why  this  sort  of  procedure  is  used.  I  have 
here  a  reprint,  a  copy  of  a  letter  over  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  general  manager 
of  the  OHSC,  sent  to  all  of  the  general 
hospitals  in  Ontario.    It  is  headed: 

Fringe  Benefits 
In  order  that  the  commission  contain 
its  expenditures  within  the  funds  available 
to  it,  the  commission  limits  its  acceptance 
of  certain  expenses  as  "allowable"  operating 
costs  of  hospitals.  An  example  of  this  has 
been  the  limitation  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  costs  of  that  group  of  expenses  com- 
monly called  "fringe  benefits"  to: 

1.  Employer  contributions  to  hospital 
pension  plans  within  the  limits  explained 
in  the  chairman's  letter  of  May  10,  1960. 

I   do   not  kriow  what  limits   there  were  to 
pension  plans  at  that  time. 

2.  Fifty  per   cent   of  the  premium  for 
„    employees  only  for  the  Hospital  Insurance 

Plan  of  Ontario. 

The  commission  has  been  aware  that 
hospitals  have  found  the  commission's 
policy  restrictive  in  working  out  the  best 
arrangements  for  employee  remuneration. 
It  has  therefore  agreed  that,  begiiming 
January  1,  1962,  hospitals,  in  addition  to 


the  benefits  listed  above,  may  include  as 
part  of  their  remuneration  of  employees 
the  benefits  listed  below,  and,  if  included, 
these  will  be  accepted  as  allowable  operat- 
ing costs  subject  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  total  remuneration: 

(1)  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  group 
medical  insurance  for  the  employee  only; 

(2)  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  group 
life  insurance  in  which  the  value  of  the 
insurance  payable  for  any  employee  in 
the  event  of  a  claim  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  annual  salary  of  that  em- 
ployee computed  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $500; 

(3)  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  weekly 
indemnity  insurance  for  sickness  and  acci- 
dent provided  this  does  not  duplicate  sick 
leave  benefits.  The  limits  of  benefits 
under  any  such  insurance  shall  not  exceed 
70  per  cent  of  the  normal  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  employee  and  the  benefits 
shall  not  begin  sooner  than  the  fourth  day 
of  absence— excluding  normal  time  off— 
and  shall  continue  for  a  period  not  greater 
than  13  weeks. 

It  is  stressed  tliat  in  announcing  these 
new  limits  of  "fringe  benefits"  costs  which 
will  be  accepted,  the  commission  is  not 
suggesting  that  hospitals  should  necessar- 
ily incorporate  these  in  their  schemes  of 
remuneration  to  employees.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  commission  only  to  pro- 
vide, within  the  limits  of  acceptable  costs, 
more  freedom  in  building  remuneration 
programmes. 

The  commission  hopes  that  this  liberal- 
ization of  policy  may  be  helpful  to  hos- 
pitals in  building  a  sound  structure  of 
employee  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  I  think  that  the  restrictions 
applying  before  this  new  policy  change  were 
drastic  enough,  but  this  type  of  procedure 
certainly  infringes  on  the  rights,  the  in- 
ternal rights,  of  a  union  who  may  be  rep- 
resenting employees  in  the  hospital,  and 
certainly  sets  up  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
free  collective  bargaining  when  you  limit 
the  cost  of  an  allowable  operating  expense 
in  regard  to  fringe  benefits,  because  there 
are  several  approaches  in  collective  bargain- 
ing as  to  what  the  choice  of  the  employee 
would  be. 

It  is  highly  possible  that  the  union,  on 
behalf  of  an  employee,  would  rather  take 
fringe  benefits  with  the  employer  paying 
the  full  cost  instead  of  direct  wages.  This 
type   of   procedure   does   set   some   obstacle 
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there,  because  if  they  were  able  to  negoti- 
ate, say,  75  per  cent  of  the  fringe  cost  pay- 
able by  the  employer,  or  100  per  cent 
payable  by  the  employer,  to  extend  the 
coverage,  not  only  for  the  employee,  but  to 
the  employee's  dependants,  this  does  give  the 
hospital  management  or  board  who  does  the 
negotiating  some  lever  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  would  like  some  explanation  as  to 
what  benefit  this  provides  for  the  commis- 
sion—certainly it  is  not  just  a  full-cost  fac- 
tor—and if  the  hon.  Minister  approves  of 
this  type  of  restrictive  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arrangement  set  up  by  the  commission 
simply  outlines  what  tlie  commission  will 
accept  as  their  share  of  allowable  costs,  or 
costs  which  they  will  pay.  This  does  not  in 
any  way  restrict  the  hospital  board.  If  the 
hospital  board  wants  to  pay  greater  amounts 
towards  these  fringe  benefits,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so  out  of  their  preferred  income. 
Practically  every  hospital  has  a  certain 
amount  of  preferred  income. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend, 
of  course,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
budget  of  the  hospital  services  commission. 
Now,  even  to  one  possessed  of  his  political 
philosophy,  an  increase  of  this  kind  surely 
should  give  pause.  I  would  direct  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  two  provinces,  within 
recent  weeks,  have  arbitrarily  advised  their 
hospitals  that  they  will  only  approve  of 
increases  in  budgets  to  3  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  Manitoba  and  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
Saskatchewan  during  this  year.  Our  costs,  I 
think,  increased  14  per  cent  for  this  year 
and  18  per  cent  last  year. 

We  have  no  intention  of  arbitrarily  cutting 
costs  or  putting  a  ceiling  on  costs  if  there  is 
any  possibility  that  this  would  interfere  widi 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  patient  care.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  commission  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  see  that  costs  are 
kept  within  bounds. 

When  you  think  that  in  1960-1961,  I  think 
it  was,  the  No.  1  item  on  this  vote  was 
$18  million,  and  here  we  are  beginning  just 
the  second  year  following  that  and  the  same 
item  is  $57.7  million.  This  makes  my  Aber- 
donian  blood  run  cold.  This  is  a  terrific 
amount  of  money.  This  is  a  terrific  increase 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  think  very  much  of  us  as  a 
government  if  we  did  not  take  all  possible 
steps  to  keep  these  costs  within  due  bounds. 

It  is  money  well  spent,  but  that  does  not 
give  us  any  reason  to  be  prodigal  about  it 
and   I  think  there   comes   a  time  when  we 


will  have  to  say  to  hospital  boards:  "We  will 
go  so  far,  but  we  will  go  no  further/*  because 
the  province  cannot  take  it. 

Now  I  grant  you  that  this  is  a  wealthy 
province  and  all  of  these  things  have  been 
said  so  often,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  again  I  repeat:  we  have  to  keep 
costs  within  due  bounds.  We  do  not  believe 
in   being   unnecessarily   restrictive,   however. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  a 
fright  to  me,  when  we  talk  about  high  costs 
and  that  we  do  not  want  them  to  go  any 
higher,  that  this  kind  of  an  argument  is 
given  when  it  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the 
employees.     Certainly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman.  My  hon.  friend  is  again 
putting  words  in  my  mouth.  I  have  stated 
to  him  unequivocally,  and  may  I  repeat  this— 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Just  a  minute,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  say  a  word— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  repeat,  on  a 
point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  my 
hon.  friend  that  this  is  the  amount  which  the 
commission  will  accept  as  its  responsibility 
and  in  which  it  will  share  the  costs.  The 
hospital  board  has  the  right  to  make  any 
agreements  it  wants  with  its  employees. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  there  maybe  were 
areas  for  the  commission  to  set  a  limit  on 
their  allowable  costs,  but  certainly  there  was 
no  reason  for  a  detailed  outline  which  sug- 
gests a  method  of  how  the  boards  of  hospitals 
should  negotiate  their  contracts  in  relation 
to  fringe  benefits.  My  hon.  friend  could 
have  said  you  give  so  much  money,  and  that 
is  it. 

But  the  point  is,  if  it  is  because  of  the 
high  cost,  or  the  need  of  money,  let  us  raise 
the  premium.  Certainly  if  we  are  getting  the 
proper  type  of  a  building,  the  proper  type 
of  care,  let  us  put  some  more  money  on  to 
the  premium.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  worry  one  iota  about  that  type 
of  an  increase,  if  it  was  justified  that  we  need 
hospitals,  and  need  the  proper  care. 

Particularly  when  we  are  talking  about  em- 
ployees in  hospitals,  who  are  what  we  con- 
sider almost  the  lowest  paid  groups  that  you 
could  mention,  tiiere  should  not  be  this  type 
of  approach  to  them,  particularly  in  the 
fringe  benefit  areas. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  As  he  knows  we  have  a  number 
of  medical  co-operatives  in  the  proxince. 
They  have  been  selling  insurance  in  regard 
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to  sickness.  I  understand  that  they  have 
been  able  in  the  past  to  sell  insurance  to 
citizens  for  special  nurse  care  in  the  hospital. 
Now  I  understand  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  that  now.  Has  that  come  through  the 
hon.  Minister's  department,  or  is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  did  not  come 
through  our  department  or  any  department 
of  government.  I  believe  the  co-operatives 
did  elect  to  drop  this  item.  Necessary  nurs- 
ing care  for  any  patient  in  hospital  is  pro- 
vided as  an  acceptable  cost  to  the  insurance 
plan. 

There  was  much  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  people  buying  this  type  of  insurance  to 
provide  special  nursing  care  through  the 
co-operatives.  There  was  an  argument  about 
almost  every  claim,  because  if  the  doctor 
should  say  that  this  patient  needed  special 
nursing  care,  and  told  the  family  this  without 
discussing  it  with  the  hospital  authorities,  the 
family  on  their  own  engaged,  or  the  doctor 
on  his  owned  engaged,  a  nurse  for  this  par- 
ticular case,  then  the  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  co-operative.  They,  rightly,  said  that  if 
this  were  necessary  nursing  care  ordered  by 
the  attending  doctor,  it  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  commission.  There  was  much  confu- 
sion over  this. 

Then  also,  in  many  cases,  the  family  would 
elect  to  engage  private  nursing  care  and 
they  expected  that  it  would  be  paid  as  a  cost 
by  the  insurance  plan  which  they  had  bought 
in  the  full  expectation  that  it  would  be  cov- 
ered. And,  of  course,  again  the  co-operatives 
argued  about  this.  They  stated  once  again, 
if  this  were  necessary  nursing  care,  the  hos- 
pital plan  should  pay  for  it.  There  was 
constant  confusion,  constant  argument  about 
it,  and  I  beheve  that  they  themselves  elected 
to  drop  this  provision  from  all  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Spence:  Then  an  individual  who  has 
not  got  the  money  to  hire  a  special  nurse 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  special  nurse  if 
he  needs  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  do  not  mis- 
understand this.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  special  nurse,  and  necessary  nursing 
care.  Now  I  state  unequivocally,  as  a 
recently  practising  physician,  that  I  have 
very  rarely  seen  a  patient  so  ill  that  that 
patient  needed  the  exclusive  attention  of  one 
nurse  around  the  clock  or  around  a  complete 
shift  even.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  wasteful  medical  services  we 
provide.  It  was  a  luxury  in  many,  many 
cases. 

The  plan  will  provide  all  the  nursing  care 
that  is  medically  indicated.    All  the  doctor 


in  charge  of  the  case  has  to  do— and  I  think 
every  medical  staflF  knows  this— is  to  discuss 
it  with  the  director  of  nursing  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  necessary  nursing  care  will  be  pro- 
vided. This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
special  nurse  will  be  delegated  to  that  par- 
ticular case;  all  the  nursing  care  necessary 
will  be  provided  for  the  patient. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  about  the  Windsor  report  that  he 
referred  to  some  time  ago.  Was  he  talking 
about  the  report  that  was  made  by  the  citi- 
zens' committee  on  the  hospital  needs  of  the 
city? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  is  the  one  headed  by 
the  chairman— I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Williams— am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  believe  that  was 
the  name  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  apparently  the  hon. 
Minister's  views  and  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  somebody  from  the  hon. 
Minister's  department,  certainly  do  not  jibe. 
Even  after  the  report  was  given  to  the  city 
council,  saying  that  there  was  no  need  for 
hospital  beds  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  I  think 
it  was  Dr.  Neilson  from  the  department  did 
not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  at  all. 

In  fact,  it  created  quite  a  furor  I  would  say 
in  the  city  of  Windsor.  At  the  present  time 
Grace  Hospital  is  in  the  process  of  adding  an 
extension.  Therefore,  I  am  just  wondering 
how  the  hon.  Minister  feels  about  it,  and  why 
somebody  from  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment still  feels  the  committee  was  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid  I  misled 
the  hon.  member.  I  stated  that  in  large 
measure  I  agreed  with  what  the  report  said. 
I  did  not  specify  that  I  agreed  with  all  the 
report  said. 

But  in  fact  I  would  say  this,  that  if  the 
citizens*  committee  deemed  there  were  suffi- 
cient beds  for  the  Windsor  area,  then  I  will 
accept  their  word,  and  I  would  accept  their 
word  in  preference  to  that  of  my  own  staflF, 
because  I  believe  that  committee  went  into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly.  They  compared 
their  bed  situation  with  the  bed  situation  in 
at  least  two  well-known  medical  areas  in  the 
United  States,  bordering  on  them. 

However,  I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Neilson 
said  about  it,  I  hope  he  will  tell  me  now. 
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And  it  might  well  be  that  Dr.  Neilson  did 
not  understand  or  did  not  appreciate  that 
they  were  taking  into  consideration  beds 
which  had  already  been  approved  by  the 
commission  for  establishment  in  the  Windsor 
area.  As  I  read  the  report,  beds  that  had 
already  been  approved,  but  were  not  yet 
under  construction,  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

But  I  was  not  really  passing  any  judgment 
on  the  final  recommendations  or  final  opinions 
of  the  committee  insofar  as  bed  needs  were 
concerned;  I  was  very  much  interested  and 
not  a  little  fascinated  by  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  report.  One  of  the  things  that  struck 
me  most  forcibly  was  their  insistence  that 
every  area  of  the  kind  should  have  a  commit- 
tee or  a  council  such  as  they  recommended 
to  Windsor,  to  screen  the  whole  needs  of  the 
area— rather  than  that  this  should  be  left  to 
the  individual  boards— because  we  can  see 
more  and  more  as  the  province  grows,  the 
active  competition  between  hospitals  in  an 
area,  each  one  vying  with  the  other.  In  many 
cases  we  find  two  hospitals  in  one  area,  one 
putting  in  some  specialized  type  of  equip- 
ment and  the  other  wanting  to  do  the  same 
thing.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  an  over- 
ruling council  can  avoid.  They  can  spread 
these  specialized  facilities  much  more  evenly 
than  they  are  now  and,  I  think,  avoid  a 
good  deal  of  waste. 

The  hospital  services  commission  will  give 
their  written  views  and  comments  on  the 
report  to  tlie  city  of  Windsor  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days.  The  commission  differed 
primarily  over  the  committee  assessment  of 
available  beds  and  forecast  of  bed  needs,  but 
said  that  if  the  committee  felt  there  were 
sufficient  beds  in  Windsor,  this  was  all  right 
with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  views  of  the  hon.  Minister 
very  much  indeed.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
in  spite  of  their  report— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  because  of  the  pressure,  but 
the  city  of  Windsor  decided  to  give  a  grant 
to  the  Grace  Hospital  to  go  ahead  with  their 
construction.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
department  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing; 
I  mean,  in  this  amount  for  grants  to  hospitals, 
$13,643,000,  is  there  something  earmarked 
for  the  grant  to  Grace  Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  approval 
was  given  to  this,  I  am  advised,  by  the  com- 
mission over  a  year  ago.  The  approval  hinged 
completely  upon  adequate  financing  being 
arranged  and  that  I  believe  was  impossible 
a  year  ago,  because  the  city  of  Windsor  was 


very  heavily  committed  for  other  services  in 
their  capital  programme.  Now  that  they  have 
given  their  consent  to  the  hospital,  I  would 
presume  that  the  commission's  approval  still 
holds.  As  soon  as  satisfactory  financing  is 
arranged,  the  conrniission's  share  will  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  thank  the  Hon.  Minister 
very  much. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  this  question:  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  hon.  members  to  get  an 
interim  report  on  the  commission,  so  that  we 
can  intelligently  discuss  the  business  of  the 
commission?  The  last  report  was  1960.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  report  of  the 
hospital  commission  for  1960  and  yet  we  have 
the  public  accounts  for  1960-1961,  where  it 
gives  the  expenditure  of  the  hospital  com- 
mission. What  is  the  reason?  Why  cannot 
we  get  an  interim  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  commission  tries 
its  best  to  get  its  report  out,  but  it  cannot 
get  an  accurate  report  until  all  the  hospital 
audits  are  completed.  I  think  most  hospital 
years  end  with  the  calendar  year,  but  the 
final  audit  of  the  operations  for  the  year  is 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  so 
they  cannot  make  their  report.  They  are 
only  about  half  in. 

I  suppose  the  only  thing  the  commission 
can  do  is  lay  down  a  deadline  and  say  that 
the  final  audited  reports  must  be  in  by  that 
time.  But  I  think  the  boards  do  the  best  they 
can  to  get  the  final  audited  report  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission  as  quickly  as 
possible.  That  is  why  the  report  for  1961 
is  not  available  to  the  hon.  members  now. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said  is  quite  satisfactory. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some 
kind  of  an  interim  report  such  as  we  had 
two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  will  undertake  to 

do  that  another  year. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
is  in  the  public  accounts.  The  hospital 
services  commission  salaries  for  the  year  end- 
ing 1961  was  $439,426,  while  the  estimates 
for  this  year  is  over  $700,000.  One  can 
readily  understand,  of  course,  why  there 
should  be  that  increase.  This  is  a  problem 
of  great  magnitude,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  commission;  their  plan  is  a  very 
good  plan,  and  is  going  along  fine.  In  fact, 
it  is  bound  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  well  remember  the 
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hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost)  saying 
on  two  or  three  occasions  that  the  plan  was 
patterned  after  the  one  operating  in  Sas- 
katchewan, and  therefore  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
good  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  this:  Here 
we  have  in  the  public  accounts,  salaries  of 
$439,426.  Now,  that  is  about  the  only  section 
in  the  statistics  of  the  department  where  we 
do  not  get  a  breakdown  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  individuals.  Therefore,  I  think  that  per- 
haps the  hon.  Minister  should  consider  giving 
us  an  itemized  account  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  commissioners,  so  that  we  could  get 
an  idea  of  who  is  getting  what  and  how 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  undertake  to 
look  into  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  would  like 
to  preface  this  question  by  referring  to  the 
rural  community  of  Delhi  which,  according 
to  the  mayor  of  this  town,  is  the  centre 
of  an  area  having  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 21,000.  They  have  applied  for  per- 
mission to  construct  a  hospital  and  have  been 
turned  down  on  the  grounds  that  the  hospital 
facilities  available  in  Simcoe  are  to  be  used 
by  these  people.  In  this  hospital  in  Simcoe 
they  will  have  the  cobalt  bomb,  apparently, 
for  certain  treatment,  operating  rooms  with 
facilities  refined  to  the  nth  degree,  and  there- 
fore they  should  be  satisfied  with  these 
facilities  even  though  they  have  to  drive  a 
considerable  distance  to  make  use  of  them. 

These  people  wish  to  construct  their  own 
hospital  and  I  understand  they  are  not  being 
permitted  to  do  so.  Is  it  the  pohcy  of  the 
commission  to  build  more  or  less  super- 
hospitals  or  medical  centres  covering  large 
areas  for  large  populations,  rather  than  more 
convenient  and  smaller  hospitals  in  these 
more  convenient  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
terms  of  reference  for  the  hospital  services 
commission,  as  I  recall  them,  show  their  duty 
is  to  provide  a  well  ordered,  well  balanced 
and  integrated  system  of  hospitals  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  com- 
mission, I  believe,  subscribes  to  the  idea  that 
hospitals  should  be  located  with  a  view  to 
providing  the  best  possible  care. 

Community  hospitals  do  serve  a  purix)se 
but,  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  a  larger 
hospital,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  pointed  out,  can  provide 
facilities  the  small  community  hospital  simply 
cannot  provide.  The  small  community  hospital 
might  often  take  on  the  role  of  little  better 
than  a  first-aid  station  or  nursing  home  or  a 


lying-in  hospital  where  only  the  very  ordinary 
everyday  things   can  be  accomplished. 

I  would  question  very  much  the  report  that 
a  cobalt  bomb  would  be  installed  in  Simcoe. 
I  would  want  to  look  into  that.  I  appreciate 
the  hon.  member  bringing  that  to  my  atten- 
tion because  that  is  a  pretty  big  facihty  to 
put  in  a  community  hospital  and  I  would 
hardly  expect  it.  Nonetheless,  the  hospital 
at  Simcoe  could  be  provided  with  proper 
surgical  suites  wherein  could  be  undertaken 
probably  95  per  cent  of  ordinary  surgery. 
They  could  have  the  proper  lab  set  up.  They 
could  have  proper  X-ray  departments.  All  of 
these  things  could  not  be  provided  in  a 
small  community  hospital  and  yet  they  are 
just  as  essential  for  the  care  of  the  people  in 
the  small  community  as  in  the  larger  centres. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  large  super  hospitals.  They  are  very  con- 
scious of  keeping  the  size  of  the  hospital 
within  the  needs  of  the  community.  I  would 
hope  they  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  study— 
and  I  believe  they  have  for  some  time  given 
a  great  deal  of  study— to  what  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ideal  maximum  size 
hospital,  the  size  beyond  which  they  would 
not  go  without  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration.  But  in  an  area  such  as  the 
Simcoe-Delhi  area  I  cannot  foresee  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  large  super  hospital  until 
it  reaches  the  proportions  where  it  becomes 
a  medical  centre. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  reference 
to  the  cobalt  bomb  was  a  quote  of  the  mayor 
of  the  town  of  Delhi.  He  may  have  been 
carried  away  at  the  time  because  he  was 
somewhat  indignant  at  their  proposal  being 
refused,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister 
does  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  the  area  of  the  small  hospital— 
which  he  describes  as  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  facilities.  The  convenience  would 
be  very  great  indeed;  similar,  let  us  say,  to 
the  convenience  of  the  hospital  at  Paris, 
Ontario,  which  serves  a  very  great  need  in 
the  community  from  which  I  come. 

In  this  particular  connection  there  is  a 
small  private  hospital  in  Paris  which  has 
never  been  certified  by  the  hospital  services 
commission.  When  I  inquired  about  this  for 
the  owners  of  this  hospital  we  were  informed 
that  the  reason  the  hospital  was  not  certified, 
if  that  is  the  correct  phrase,  was  not  because 
they  did  not  have  fire  escapes  or  operating 
rooms  or  other  facilities,  but  that  their  beds 
were  not  required  for  that  area.  This  may 
be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  hospital 
was  in  operation  before  the  hospital  services 
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commission  ever  came  into  operation  and  it 
seems,  if  I  have  those  facts  correct,  that  it 
was  imfair  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  hospital  insurance  scheme 
simply  because  their  beds  were  not  needed. 
They  were  there  before  the  commission  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr,  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  tell  me  if  he  is  sure  that 
this  was  licensed  as  a  private  hospital  or  was 
it  a  nursing  home? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sure. 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  Our  understanding  is 
that  it  never  was  licensed  as  a  private 
hospital.  Had  it  been  licensed  as  a  private 
hospital  and  was  operating  within  the  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such,  even  if  the  beds  were  redundant, 
it  would  have  been  approved  when  the  plan 
came  into  operation  since  that  was  an  under- 
taking of  the  government;  but,  if  it  was  a 
nursing  home,  it  would  not  be  approved 
because  this  was  not  a  plan  for  nursing  home 
care.  We  will  look  into  it,  nonetheless,  and 
I  will  advise  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  suspect  that  the  explanation 
the  hon.  Minister  gives  is  the  correct  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Has  it  got  a  name? 
We  can  tell  if  it  ever  was  licensed.  If  the 
hon.  member  drops  in,  I  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thanks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
or  three  questions  in  the  nature  of  odds  and 
ends,  but  before  I  put  those  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister I  would  like  to  revert  briefly  to  the 
discussion  on  finances  earlier  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer),  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Metro  area. 

From  my  reading  of  the  newspapers  the 
main  stumbling  block,  as  far  as  personalities 
go,  in  shaping  the  policy  which  has  resulted 
in  adequate  finances  not  being  available  for 
development  of  hospital  facilities,  was  one 
Frederick  Gardiner.  At  the  recent  Conserva- 
tive convention  he  was  chairman  of  tlie  policy 
committee,  and  I  would  think  that,  just  as 
the  hon.  Minister  has  been  able  to  establish 
what  he  professes  to  be  good  working  co- 
operation with  members  of  the  government 
and  other  departments,  he  should  be  able 
to  establish  good  working  relations  with  the 
chairman  of  tlie  policy  committee  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Even  if  he  cannot  establish  that,  he  has  now 
at  least  moved  on-though  his  influence  is  still 
felt  in  some  quarters  in  the  Metro  area.  I  am 
wondering   if   there   is    any   indication   of   a 


change  in  policy  or  has  the  government 
sought  with  their  friends  in  the  municipal 
field  to  get  a  change? 

Related  to  that  there  is  one  other  aspect 
in  the  financing.  My  colleague  here  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  previous  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  had  referred  to  the 
Saskatchewan  plan  as  the  finest  and  that  they 
were  attempting  to  duplicate  it;  the  hon. 
Minister  now,  in  his  very  proud  fashion,  says 
they  have  improved  on  it.  With  reference 
to  a  comparison,  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  any  views  on  whether  or  not 
he  feels  it  is  a  valid  proposition  to  raise 
some  capital  requirements  for  building 
hospitals  through  premiums. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  completely 
persuaded  of  this  myself,  but  at  least  after 
years  of  drifting  with  this  problem,  because 
it  is  a  tough  problem  everywhere,  all  across 
the  nation,  when  the  premiums  were  in- 
creased in  Saskatchewan  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  if  I  recall  correctly,  from  $17  to  $24  for 
tlie  single,  and  from  $35  to  $48  for  the 
family,  about  two-thirds  of  that  increase  was 
specifically  allocated  for  capital  requirements. 

I  just  wanted  to  explore  the  hon.  Minister's 
thinking  in  this  connection  without  commit- 
ting myself,  because  I  am  of  two  minds  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  approach  to  get 
our  capital  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  say  for  the  second  time  this  session  that  I 
am  of  the  same  mind  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  in  this  regard. 
I,  too,  am  of  two  minds.  I  feel  very  strongly 
diat  a  very  large  share  of  this  should  be  left 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  mimicipaUty,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  the 
fact  that  it  serves  as  somewhat  of  a  deter- 
rent to  these  tremendously  rapid  rising  costs. 
I  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  this 
represents  a  tremendous  increase  in  money. 

No  matter  how  worthy  the  cause  is  I  think 
we  need  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  these  costs  within  bounds  and  for  that 
reason  I  lean  toward  leaving  this  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipality,  because  some 
municipalities  have  already  demonstrated 
their  abihty  to  cope  with  them,  some  muni- 
cipalities far  less  able  to  afford  it  than  the 
new  areas  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  think 
of  my  own  county  of  Ontario.  We  are  an  old 
county,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  very  largely  a 
rural  county,  and  yet  my  county  has  been 
able  to  raise  the  money,  has  undertaken  to 
raise  the  money. 

I  think  of  Halton,  of  course  a  very  wealthy 
county,  I  think  of  Peel  coimty,  all  of  them— 
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Halton  and  Peel  particularly— have  been  faced 
with  equally  great  problems  attendant  upon 
rapid  growth  as  has  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
think  Toronto  township  has  been  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  townships  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  If  I  read  a  recent  report 
correctly,  Halton  county- 
Mr.  Singer:  This  does  not  compare  with 
what  has  gone  on  in  Metro;  it  does  not 
compare  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This,  I  think,  is  a 
subject  that  might  well  be  debated  at  some 
other  time  and  under  some  other  circum- 
stances. These  municipalities,  these  rural 
counties  in  Ontario,  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  tackle  this  problem  with  a  will  and 
have  found  a  way  to  tackle  it,  and  have 
ways  to  raise  money.  I  do  not  beheve  we 
need  to  shed  great  tears  over  Metropolitan 
Toronto  faced  as  they  are,  I  know,  with 
tremendous  costs  attendant  upon  rapid 
growth  such  as  they  have  experienced.  But 
rapid  growth  brings  with  it,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems, great  opportunities,  and  I  have  not  any 
doubt  but  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  can 
grasp  these  opportunities  and  apply  them  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  that  are  facing 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
hon.  Minister  and  I  were  both  of  two  minds, 
that  makes  four  minds;  but  we  really  have 
not  come  to  grips  on  this  question.  He 
evaded  it,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  blame 
him-whether  or  not  it  is  a  legitimate  proposi- 
tion in  his  view  to  raise  some  of  the  revenue 
from  premiums  for  capital  requirements. 
However,  I  would  suggest  that  he  has  drawn 
in  an  irrelevant  factor  by  saying  that  this 
would  relieve  the  municipalities;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  suggested  by  anybody  who 
has  considered  this  proposition  that  it  would 
meet  all  of  the  capital  requirements  and 
therefore  relieve  the  municipahties  of  some 
obligations.  It  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  it. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  proceed. 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  hear  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  various  parts  of  the  province- 
the  last  one  was  in  my  own  area  just  a  week 
or  so  ago  when  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  ratepayers  association-the  rumours 
that  many  hospitals  are  now  transforming 
what  were  previously  public  ward  beds  into 
semi-private  and/or  private  beds  because  of 
the  greater  income  that  might  come  from 
them. 

Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hospital  must  have  50  per  cent  of  its  beds 
as  public  ward  beds?    Thus,  even  if  some- 


thing of  this  process  goes  on,  at  least  they 
cannot  go  beyond  the  50  per  cent  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  Well,  that 
should  pretty  well  lay  that  rumour,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  just  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  opposite  has  been  obtain- 
ing in  many  hospitals— that  they  been  con- 
verting former  semi-private  wards  to  public 
or  standard  ward  care  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  commission. 

May  I  just  add  another  irrelevancy?  The 
final  score  of  the  first  game  of  the  play-offs 
is:  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  4,  Rangers  2. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  will  assure  the  hon. 
Minister's  estimates  of  a  place  in  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No  doubt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  recently  a  directive  went  out 
from  the  hospital  services  commission  to 
local  hospitals,  indicating  that  they  cannot 
meet  in  their  collective  bargaining  arrange- 
ments with  employees,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  premium  of  a  single  premium 
rate.  This  has  resulted  in  difficulty  in  cer- 
tain hospitals  where  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  had  been  for  some  time  one  j 
in  which  management  was  meeting  50  per  ' 
cent,  or  perhaps  more,  of  a  family  arrange- 
ment. Now  this  directive  comes  out  and  says 
that  they  cannot  meet  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  single  rate  premium.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  explain  why  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  do  this  when  it,  in  effect,  cre- 
ates considerable  disagreement,  tension  and 
difficulties  in  collective  bargaining  arrange- 
ments that  hitherto  had  been  quite  amicable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  understood  that  was 

a   question   I   answered  for  my  hon.   friend 

from  Hamilton- 
Mr.  Thomas:   Mr.   Chairman,  I  think  this 

is  a  little  different  if  the  hon.  Minister  will 

listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  understood  that 
the  same  explanation  obtains  for  this.  This 
was  the  decision  of  the  commission;  that 
this  part  of  the  cost  would  be  accepted  as 
an  approved  cost  to  be  underwritten  by  the 
commission,  and,  if  the  board  wanted  to 
enter  into  any  further  agreement  witli  the 
employee,  they  would  have  to  finance  it  out 
of  preferred  income. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final 
questions  that  I  have  to  ask,  quite  honestly, 
may  not  come  under  this  estimate  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  raise  them 
here.  They  have  to  do  with  arrangements, 
particularly,  I  think,  with  PSI  and  they  are: 

(1)  As  I  understand  it,  the  PSI  has  "open" 
periods  for  accepting  new  contracts;  and 
once  again  this  creates  difficulties,  for  ex- 
ample, in  collective  bargaining  arrangements 
if  an  employee  comes  into  a  company  and 
is  on  a  probationary  period.  The  probation- 
ary period  may  be  for  three  months  or  for 
six  months,  and  if  this  does  not  happen  to 
jibe  with  the  open  period  that  PSI  is  going 
to  have,  in  effect,  he  cannot  get  coverage, 
although  it  is  in  the  contract  that  he  is 
covered  for,  maybe,  a  period  of  nine  months. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  government  has  any 
power  at  all  of  supervision,  direction  or 
persuasion  with  regard  to  specific  phases  of 
PSI,  which  is  a  private  arrangement;  that  is 
point  one  with  regard  to  PSI. 

(2)  If  there  is  any  validity  in  this,  I 
think  some  steps  should  be  taken,  and  con- 
ceivably this  takes  us  to  the  federal  level. 
I  am  told  that  receipts  are  not  sent  out  to 
the  patient,  indicating  what  payments  have 
been  made  by  PSI  for  any  treatment  or 
anything  the  doctor  may  have  done  for  this 
particular  patient.  They  are  not  available, 
they  do  not  automatically  come  out,  it  is 
not  mandatory  diat  they  should  be  sent 
out,  so  that  they  are  not  available  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

But  more  particularly— and  this  is  what 
I  had  in  reference  when  I  said  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  we  should  end  it,  the  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  some  people  who  have 
PSI  that  on  occasion  a  claim  is  made  on 
their  behalf  for  treatment,  or  a  call  for 
which  they  got  nothing  at  all— that  tliere 
had  not  been  a  call. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  not  get 
angry  at  the  innuendo  involved  in  this  to- 
wards the  doctors  but  I  would  remind  him 
that  two  or  three  years  ago— and  my  hon. 
friend  from  Hamilton  can  vouch  for  it— 
when  there  happened  to  be  a  specific  con- 
tract with  one  of  the  unions  in  Hamilton 
with  one  insurance  company,  the  insurance 
company  instituted  an  investigation  at  the 
end  of  a  two-year  period  for  a  three-year 
contract  because  all  of  the  monies  they 
thought  they  would  have  to  pay  out  in  the 
three  years  had  gone  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  When  they  jointly,  with  the  union, 
looked  into  the  thing  they  found  out  that 
the    doctors    were    making    claims,    for    ex- 


ample, when  they  fust  visited  their  patient 
in  the  hospital— they  just  stuck  their  head 
in  the  door  and  bade  them  "good  morning, 
how  are  you  feeling?"  "Fine."  That  was 
that.  They  were  putting  in  a  claim  for 
"visits"  like  that  and  the  result  was  that  the 
fund  was  bled  white  within  a  two-year 
period  when  they  thought  it  would  cover 
three.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  other 
evidence  that  this  kind  of  thing  could 
happen. 

I  come  back  to  my  point:  Is  there  any 
obligation,  or  what  would  be  the  means  of 
making  it  mandatory,  that  the  receipts 
would  go  to  the  patient  for  any  claim  that 
has  been  made  by  a  doctor  through  PSI, 
and  therefore:  (a)  he  would  have  them  for 
his  income  tax  purposes;  and  (b)  he  would 
then,  having  the  receipt,  know  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  genuine  claim  and  not  a  bit 
of  featherbedding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  interested  in  the  hon.  member's  views 
on  this  matter  but  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  absolutely  no  authority  or  control, 
nothing  to  do  with  PSI,  except  that  we  are 
participants.  If  any  branch  of  government 
had  control  I  presvune  it  would  be  The 
Department  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  How 
many  nursing  homes  were  approved  by  the 
hospital  commission  in  1961? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Five  were  approved 
and  four  were  discontinued. 

Mr.  Spence:  What  was  that?  I  did  not 
understand  the  hon.  Minister's  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Five  were  approved 
and  four  were  discontinued. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  another  question 
along  tiiis  line.  What  is  the  deciding  factor 
whether  the  hospital  commission  approves  of 
a  nursing  home  or  not?  I  ask  tliat  question 
because  the  fine  village  of  Dutton  which  is 
in  my  riding  of  Kent  East  has  been  trying 
to  get  a  nursing  home  approved  by  the  com- 
mission for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  believe 
before  the  election  of  1959,  the  former  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  indicated 
to  that  great  municipahty  that  they  would 
have  this  nursing  home  approved.  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  whatsoever,  but  I  know  when  he  under- 
takes to  do  a  job  he  will  do  it,  and  I  was 
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just   wondering   if   he   would   look   into   this 
situation,  and  rush  this  thing  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
to  have  to  report  to  the  hon.  member  that 
I  can  do  nothing  about  this  because  I  want 
to  make  very  clear  to  the  hon.  member  that 
this  was  never  approved  by  the  conmiission. 
This  nursing  home  in  question  was  never 
approved  by  the  commission.  The  only  place 
where  nursing  homes  are  approved  is  on  the 
basis  of  bed  need,  need  for  chronic  care  beds, 
and  they  are  approved  temporarily  only. 

This  arose  out  of  a  special  agreement  we 
entered  into  with  Ottawa  whereby  the  fed- 
eral government  undertook  to  support  us  in 
this  and  share  these  costs  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  that  is,  until  such  time  as  a 
public  facility  has  provided  beds  for  chronic 
care.  Nursing  homes  are  not  equipped  to 
provide  hospital  care,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  a  stopgap  only,  and  the  reason  that  four 
were  withdrawn  this  year  meant  that,  in  com- 
munities where  they  are  situated,  enough 
public  beds  to  replace  them  came  into  opera- 
tion during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  this  promise  to  this  muni- 
cipality is  not  going  to  be  fulfilled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  this 
promise.  I  did  not  make  it,  I  never  heard 
it  made,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot 
undertake  any  responsibility  to  deal  with  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Belanger:  On  the  question  of  nursing 
homes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  this:  Are  the  reports  that 
I  hear  true  that  in  the  past  year  they  have 
reduced  the  number  of  patients  that  could 
be  taken  into  the  nursing  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  in  those  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  reduction  ordered  in  the  number  of 
patients  admitted,  it  was  done  to  reduce 
overcrowding  which  existed  in  those  nursing 
homes,  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  good 
hospital  practice  only. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  differ  with  the  answer 
I  have  received  here.  The  homes,  in  order  to 
be  approved,  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  have 
to  come  up  to  specifications  which  are  very 
rigid.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that 
with  a  particular  person's  mother-I  think  she 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  93  years  of 
age-it  cost  him  quite  a  bit  to  put  her  in 
the   hospital.     He   wanted   to   put   her  in   a 


nursing  home,  and  they  refused  because  the 
government  had  said  they  could  not  take  as 
many  patients  as  they  had  in  the  past.  They 
had  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients  they 
could  take.  That  home  was  qualified,  and 
came  under  the  requirements  of  the  city  of 
Windsor,  and  we  are  very  strict  on  the 
qualifications  of  these  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  tell  me  to  what  nursing 
home  he  has  referred? 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  the  one  up  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  think  it  is  the  one  up  on 
Devonshire  Road.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  no  nursing  home  in 
Windsor  approved  under  the  hospital  services 
commission.  Is  this  a  municipality  approved 
nursing  home? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Wait  a  minute,  is  the  hon. 
Minister   sure  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  what  I  am 
advised.  We  have  not  one  on  our  list  of  them 
—not  any  nursing  home  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Something  is  certainly  lack- 
ing in  the  department,  because  there  are  quit* 
a  few  nursing  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  but  not  approved 
under  the  hospital  services  commission.  This 
is  the  difference. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,   when    I 
asked  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  a  moment         , 
ago    with    regard    to    the    recent   commission        | 
directive,  specifying  a  shareable  cost  of  only        ' 
50   per   cent    of   the    premium    paid    by    the 
management    of    the    hospital    under    their        I. 
collective  agreement,  he  said  he  had  replied      ■! 
to  that  question  to  my  hon.  colleague.  There      ^" 
is  a  point  of  uncertainty  in  his  reply  in  the 
mind  of  both  my  hon.  colleague  and  myself. 

Is  this  50  per  cent  restricted  to  the 
premium  for  single  persons,  or  is  it  50  per 
cent  of  any  premiums,  such  as  the  family 
premium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  wording  is  the 
premium  of  the  employee,  so  that  would  be  a 
single  premium,   $2.10  a  month. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  collective 
agreement  has  covered  the  employee  and  his 
family,  you  will  restrict  it  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  single? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  the  employee's 
single  premium,  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  really  is  a  blow  at 
the  basis  of  our  whole  civilization,  family 
life  and  security.  I  am  surprised  the  hospital 
commission  would  be  indulging  in  this  kind 
of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  t  I  will  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  arguing  with  the 
hospital  boards.  They  can  cover  100  per 
cent  of  the  premium  if  they  so  desire,  but 
they  have  to  find  the  remainder  of  the  costs 
out  of  their  preferred  income. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  least  I  know  where 
we  are  anyway. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Welhngton  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  they  have  given  any  further  con- 
sideration to  paying  out-of-the-province 
hospitalization  fees,  such  as  the  United 
States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  in  emergencies. 
When  a  person  visiting  another  country  is 
taken  ill,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost 
usually  is  paid,  depending  on  what  com- 
parable care  would  cost  within  the  province 
of  Ontario.  The  amount  the  commission  pays 
is  based  on  that. 

There  is  some  question  in  our  minds  about 
paying  for  referred  patients.  This  is  not 
resolved  yet  completely.  We  pay  for  mental 
care,  tuberculosis  care,  on  the  understanding 
that  there  is  a  limitation  on  that,  having  in 
mind  that  within  the  specified  period  of  time 
the  patient  can  be  taken  back  to  his  home 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  put 
that  question  wrongly.  What  I  should  have 
said  was:  is  there  any  intention  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  hospitalization  by  the  commission 
in  the  United  States?  I  have  the  instance  of 
a  citizen  who  was  hospitalized  in  one  of  the 
New  England  states,  and  he  figured  it  out 
that  he  saved  the  commission  $250. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  answer  would  have 
to  stand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  commission 
is  actively  considering  the  feasibility  of  this 
at  the  present  time.  In  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States  the  costs  are  much  higher  than 
the  costs  for  comparable  care  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  And  this  has  been  the  deciding 
factor.  We  have  tried  to  relate  the  amount 
paid  by  the  commission  to  what  comparable 
care  in  the  province  of  Ontario  would  cost. 
Active  consideration  is  being  given  to  this 
problem  that  is  facing  the  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister drew  a  parallel  just  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  growth  in  Toronto  township  and  the 
growth  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  consulted 
the  last  figures  I  could  find  available  and 
Toronto  township's  total  population  in  1960 
was  about  60,000.  Now  the  hon.  Minister 
is  aware  of  the  growth  that  has  taken  place 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  50,000  a  year,  and  has  been  for 
some  considerable  period  of  time.  All  of 
that  growth  has  substantially  taken  place  in 
Scarborough,  Etobicoke  and  North  York.  So 
the  hon.  Minister  is  comparing  uncomparables. 
The  Metropolitan  Toronto  situation,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  earlier,  is  unique  and  it 
needs  imique  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
corrected  and  I  apologize  most  humbly  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer), 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  has  pointed 
out  that  we  are  at  some  disadvantage  in  that 
the  last  report  we  have  is  dated  for  the 
calendar  year  1960.  In  that  report,  the  total 
operating  expenditures,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  $180  million.  Will  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  me  what  is  the  present 
total  cost  of  operating  hospitals  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Hon.   Mr.   Dymond:    For   the  fiscal   year, 

1961-1962,  $228.3  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  $228  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $228.3  million.  May  I 
point  out  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
these  details  will  be  available  when  the 
commission  appears  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  is  $228  million,  I  presume  one  half  of  that 
will  come  from  the  federal  government,  is 
that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  roughly  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  $100  million  will  come 
from  the  federal  government  and  that  re- 
quires that  the  provincial  government  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  produce  $128  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  then,  you  are 
setting  aside  $57.5  million  under  item  614; 
what  does  the  hon.  Minister  expect  to  col- 
lect by  way  of  premiums  for  that  same  fiscal 
period? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  answered  this  ques- 
tion already  a  few  minutes  ago;  $91.5  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  $91  million. 
Now  that  is  $141  million.  Yet  the  total  cost 
of  operation  will  be  $228  million.  Now,  how 
does  the  hon.  Minister  explain  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $91.5  million  or  .8  mil- 
lion, and  $37  million  something  from  the 
provincial  Treasury  for  the  general  hospital 
care  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  $57.5 
million  under  item— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  for  the  ensuing 
year,  1962-1963.  This  is  for  our  anticipated 
costs  in  the  year  in  which  the  hospitals  are 
now  operating. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry,  that  is  the 
difficulty  we  are  under  here.  What  does  the 
hon.  Minister  expect  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
ting all  the  hospitals  in  Ontario  to  be  in  the 
next  ensuing  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $264  milhon. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  $264  million.  And  the 
federal  government  will  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $115  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  $150  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $115  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  $115  million.  So  the 
hon.  Minister  has  got  to  account  for  $149 
million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  premiums  will 
be  $91  million  and  $57  million  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
hon.  Minister  give  us  any  explanation  why 
this  fantastic  increase?  I  do  not  expect  him 
to  go  into  any  great  detail  but  basically 
for  a  period  of  these  last  four  years  the 
\^  total  cost  of  operating  our  hospitals  will  have 
doubled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  quite  true  and 
this  is  what  I  was  pointing  out.  I  think  this 
is  the  core  that  has  run  through  all  I  have 
said  about  the  hospitals— 92.5  per  cent  of  this 
increase  is  used  up  in  salaries  and  wages. 
The  remainder  of  tiie  increase,  7.5  per  cent, 
is  absorbed  in  other  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
expect  this  increase  to  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time  or  can  he  see  a  levelling 
off? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  As  I  recall,  the  com- 
mission last  year,  I  believe,  did  see  a  levelling 
oflF  about  four  years  hence.  These  projections 
will  be  provided  for  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature  when  the  committee  appears 
before  them,  but  I  believe  in  1965  they 
expect  to  reach  something  of  a  plateau  in 
costs. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  just  a  roundabout  way  of  getting 
to  a  question  that  was  pursued  but  I  think 
we  should  pursue  it  for  a  little  while.  I 
am  moving  to  another  subject.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  provincial  government 
grant  towards  construction  is  $2,000  per  bed, 
and  the  federal  grant  is  similar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  gone  all  over  this.  I  have  gone  over  all 
of  these  questions  within  the  last  half  hour. 
Our  provincial  grant  for  new  construction 
worked  out  on  a  per  bed  basis  amounts  to 
something  in  the  order  of  $3,200  to  $3,400 
per  bed.  I  did  make  it  clear  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  addition  to  the  Oshawa  hos- 
pital, it  would  not  amount  to  that,  because 
they  already  have  many  of  the  services  for 
which  grants  were  paid  when  they  provided 
the  last  addition  or  the  previous  addition. 
But  when  you  start  out  from  scratch,  the 
total  government  grants,  federal  and  provin- 
cial, amount  to  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  from  $5,200  to  $5,400  per  bed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  will  put  up  with  me  for 
just  a  few  moments.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this:  my  understanding  is  that  the 
cost  of  actually  constructing  a  hospital,  say, 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  something  like  $18,000  per  bed;  in 
that  bracket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  So  there  is  a  fantastic 
difiFerential  between  the  actual  contribution 
from  the  grant  and  the  physical  cost,  or  the 
actual  cost.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister whether  or  not  he  had  any  sympathy 
for  the  idea  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  capital  con- 
struction out  of  premium  collections,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  said  he  was  of  two  minds. 
My  point  is:  does  the  hon.  Minister  really 
have  an  overall  plan  for  the  development  of 
hospital  care  in  Ontario  for  the  next  10 
years?  Does  he  have  a  plan  that  envisages 
how  he  is   going  to   take  care  of  the  total 
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cost  of  building  hospitals  and  maintaining 
them,  or  is  he  moving  from  year  to  year 
with  a  forecast  of  a  year  or  two  in  advance 
of  what  he  can  immediately  see? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
gone  over  all  this  already  and  having 
answered  almost  this  specific  question  on 
more  than  one  occasion  this  evening  already, 
would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  mind  waiting  until  the  com- 
mission appears  before  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  discuss  all  of  this?  They 
have  plans.  They  presented  one  last  year 
and  I  have  asked  them  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  this  year— their  projections  as  to  costs 
and  trends,  and  how  we  anticipate  meeting 
them.  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  unreasonable 
request  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  already  answered  all 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  unreasonable  or  not,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  answered— 
he  has  made  reference  to  these  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  gone  into  any  detail.  He,  of 
course,  told  us  it  is  going  to  cost  more,  it 
is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  money;  but  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  the  concrete  answer  that  he 
made  was  that  he  thought  the  municipalities 
should  assume  a  larger  portion  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  that  he  felt  that  that 
was  an  economical  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  my  answer  to  a  sort  of  hindsight  question 
about  this  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  The  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  and  I  had  been 
in  a  very  vigorous  discussion  which  lasted, 
I  think,  about  half  an  hour,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  area  that  is  most  acutely  in 
need,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  I  have 
no  objection  to  going  over  it  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  it  would  really  serve 
a  better  purpose  if  we  do  it  when  the  total 
commission  api^ears  before  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  we  will  have  at  our 
disposal,  at  that  time,  all  of  tlie  facts  perti- 
nent to  their  planning  and  their  trends.  They 
did  not  really  come  here  prepared  with  that. 
I  asked  them  to  help  me  answer  questions 
on  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister made  the  statement  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  would  meet  with  the 
members  of  the  commission  some  time  next 
week  or  the  week  after.  Does  it  not  seem 
rather  absurd  that  we  are  tonight  discussing 
this  estimate,  having  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  commission;  we  are 


going  to  approve  of  the  estimate  tonight  and 
next  week  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  admin- 
istration? I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  this  estimate  had  been  held 
over  until  we  had  the  meeting  with  the 
commission. 

Vote  614  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  123, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Now,  is  this  the  opportunity  we 
are  going  to  have  to  discuss  liquor? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  told 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  this 
bill  was  introduced  that  it  required  Royal 
assent  before  the  end  of  the  month  if  we 
were  to  abolish  licences. 

Mr.*  Wintermeyer:  Well,  we  will  discuss  it 
right  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  Opposition  are 
getting  very  touchy  about  their  right  to 
speak.  They  have  not  been  cut  off  in  any 
debate  on  any  subject  this  year.  If  they 
will  refer  to  their  order  paper  they  will  re- 
member that  I  put  an  order  on  the  order 
paper  and  I  stated  at  the  time  it  would  be  a 
specific  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  liquor- 
It  is  No.  2  in  government  orders  and  it  will 
in  due  course  be  called  and  they  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  debate  liquor  at 
that  time.  If  they  would  care  to  debate  the 
principle  of  Bill  No.  123,  we  can  do  so  at 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre);  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  that  is  the  order  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  so  be  it.  It 
is  a  quarter  to  eleven  and  we  are  going  to 
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start  to  discuss  the  liquor  policy  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  If  that  is  the  way  he  wants 
it,  we  are  just  as  strong  as  he  is,  and  we  can 
stay  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  passing,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  people 
here  tonight  to  recognize  that  we  went  into 
committee  at  11  o'clock  this  morning  and 
many  of  us  here  have  been  going  practically 
12  hours.  That  is  fine.  If  this  is  the  way  the 
government  wants  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  we  will  accept  it  on 
that  basis,  and  the  voters  will  have  something 
to  say  about  it  in  due  course. 

To  get  down  to  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  rather  interesting  to  note 
at  the  convention,  tlie  famous  convention  that 
took  place  a  few  months  ago,  the  great 
speeches  that  were  made  by  the  various 
contenders  about  liquor  reform.  I  am  sorry 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  is 
not  here  because  his  remarks  struck  me  as 
particularly  interesting.  He  was  promising 
from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other 
that  he  was  going  to  examine  the  liquor  laws 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  One  sort  of 
formed  the  picture  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  pressing  the  button  on  his  desk  and 
saying  to  his  secretary:  "Bring  me  the  liquor 
laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  will 
spread  them  out  on  the  desk  and  we  will 
examine  them,"  and  then  when  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  move  from  his  portfolio  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  office, 
he  was  going  to  have  the  same  books  moved 
to  the  new  desk. 

Now  we  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  from  many  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  how  bad  our  liquor  laws  are.  When 
Bill  No.  123  is  all  they  can  bring  forward  as 
a  change,  as  a  modernization  of  these  liquor 
laws,  certainly  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  thinking  and  intelligence  that  they 
bring  to  this  very  serious  problem. 

What  do  we  have  in  this  bill?  We  have  a 
L.  new  definition  of  what  is  a  pubHc  place,  a 
niost  important  thing.  A  certain  court  de- 
cided that  a  public  place  was  not  a  bar  and 
it  was  most  important  that  this  definition  be 
cleared  up  and  so  we  have  a  statutory 
amendment.  Then  we  have  this  great  de- 
parture, we  are  not  going  to  have  to  have 
any  more  liquor  permits.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  have  instead?  We  are  going  to  have 
statements,  declarations,  that  people  walking 
into  the  liquor  stores  will  fill  out  and  say 
that  they  are  over  the  age  of  21  and  entitled 
by  law  to  buy  liquor. 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  like? 


Mr.  Singer:  I  think  a  system  as  simple  as 
they  have  in  British  Columbia  for  instance, 
where  you  can  go  into  a  store  and,  if  you  see 
a  bottle  on  the  shelf  that  you  like,  you  ask 
the  price,  and  if  you  have  the  price  in  your 
pocket  the  vendor  will  sell  it  to  you. 

An  hon.  member:  And  it  does  not  matter 
how  old  you  are? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  think  it  should  matter 
how  old  you  are,  but  this  province  does  not 
insist  that  birth  certificates  or  statements  be 
filled  out  in  bars  or  in  public  houses.  By  a 
very  simple  device  they  have  thrown  the 
onus  on  the  vendor.  If  someone  in  a  hotel 
or  a  bar,  or  any  other  place  where  spiritous 
liquors  are  dispensed,  sells  it  to  a  minor,  the 
law  of  his  province  places  the  onus  on  the 
person  so  selling  to  have  acted  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  If  he  has  not  he  is  subject  to  a 
penalty. 

Surely  this  would  be  simple,  surely  this 
could  be  done  in  our  stores,  surely  this  could 
be  done  in  the  liquor  control  stores?  What 
is  to  be  gained,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  device,  unless  it  is  the  obvious 
gimmick  of  keeping  in  employ  hundreds  of 
people  to  sort  out  these  pieces  of  paper?  It 
has  long  been  an  old  game,  Mr.  Speaker— it 
is  a  matter  of  principle  in  the  beer  stores 
where  you  fill  out  a  purchase  slip,  to  write 
down  names  like  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra; 
the  people  who  dispense  the  beer  never 
bother  to  look  at  the  names  and  addresses. 

But  I  suppose  the  pieces  of  paper  are 
collected  and  sorted  and  sifted,  and  some- 
where along  the  line  somebody  has  a  job  to 
determine  who  was  21,  who  was  under  21, 
who  was  on  the  interdicted  list,  who  was  not 
on  the  interdicted  list.  But  how  much  of 
this  is  a  thoroughgoing  waste  of  time,  how 
much  of  this  makes  any  sense,  and  how  much 
of  this  is  any  reform  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Well,  I  say  none  of  it  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
This  is  a  lot  of  noise,  a  lot  of  sound  and 
fury  and  signifies  absolutely  nothing  in  getting 
at  the  real  problem  of  liquor  reform  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

They  make  it  a  penalty  to  make  false 
statements  in  these  forms.  How  many  people 
—it  must  take  a  small  army  of  people  to 
start  sorting  these  forms  over.  If  anyone  ever 
finds  out  anything  from  the  sorting  of  these 
forms  it  is  going  to  be  very  surprising.  I 
have  never  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  anyone 
having  discovered  any  false  statements  in 
these  beer  permits  that  are  filled  out.  Un- 
doubtedly they  must  be  sorted  and  kept  in 
files.    What  is  the  purpose?    What  really  are 
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we  achieving?  A  useless  piece  of  paper  and 
a  myriad  of  employees  employed  uselessly 
so  we  can  spend  some  of  the  money. 
Certainly  they  gatliered  up  the  extra  revenue 
by  adding  the  few  cents  to  the  nearest 
nickel  above,  in  the  cost  of  liquor,  so  they 
have  not  lost  any  revenue.  What  then  really 
are  they  going  to  reform? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  avenue  for 
reform,  surely  the  government  should  have 
been  prepared  over  these  long  years  to  have 
[looked  seriously  at  the  whole  question  of 
liquor.  As  I  recall  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
(Mr.  Robarts')  words  earlier  on,  this  was  to 
be  the  occasion  when  we  would  generally 
debate  the  whole  liquor  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  why  I  put  it- 
Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  fine.  Let  us  go  on  to 
[the  whole  question  of  local  option.    In  the 

township  of  North  York,  a  municipality  of 
[270,000  people,  a  petition  is  presently  being 
[circulated  which  1  am  sure  will  gamer  the 

required  number  of  signatures,  25  per  cent 
[of  the  population,  about  60,000  signatures. 
I A  vote  will  be  held,  to  determine  whether  or 
I  not,  in  the  second  largest  municipality  in 
I  the  province  of  Ontario,  people  can  drink 
[at  a  bar. 

The  cost  of  that  to  the  people  who  are 

iterested  in  preparing  the  petition  will  run, 

)h,   some   $50,000.    The  cost  to  the  muni- 

;ipality    is    going    to    run    some    $100,000, 

[$120,000,   $130,000.    A  special  enumeration 

[has  to  take  place.    The  municipal  voters'  list 

is  no  good,  we  have  to  appoint  new  enumer- 

jators  to  go  out  and  enumerate,  and  we  have 

[to  have  a  special  voters'  list  for  the  township 

lof  North  York  to  determine  who  can  vote  on 

{this  very  important  problem. 

And  what  is  going  to  happen?  Sixty  per 
kent  of  the  people  either  will  vote  in  favour 
[or  not.   If  they  vote  in  favour  then  there  will 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvious  point 
ibout  the  method  of  votes  under  this  Act- 
las  they  have  to  take  place  now,  according  to 
|the  statutory  provisions,  in  a  municipality 
like  North  York— is  that  there  is  a  thorough- 
Igoing  waste  of  $150,000  or  $200,000  to  prove 
[absolutely  nothing. 

Surely  this  province  has  grown  up  to  the 
jpoint  where  our  liquor  laws  should  not  be 
)rohibitory  laws,  but  should  be  control  laws, 
he  whole  scheme,  the  whole  plan,  the 
'hole  point  of  these  laws  is  to  prohibit  and 
lot  to  control.   If  it  makes  sense,  Mr.  Speaker, 


to  allow  liquor  without  a  vote  in  the  big 
cities  of  the  province,  Windsor,  London, 
Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  surely  it  must 
make  sense  to  allow  liquor  under  proper 
control  in  the  second  largest  municipahty  of 
the  province. 

What  then  is  the  point?  What  was  the 
point  in  having  the  vote  in  the  township  of 
Etobicoke?  The  township  of  Scarborough 
will  be  doing  the  same  thing.  Etobicoke,  I  do 
not  know,  I  guess  their  figures  ran  close  to 
$100,000,  if  not  more.  Scarborough  is  going 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

In  these  three  large  suburban  municipalities 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  half  a  million  dollars 
is  being  wasted  because  the  province  is  afraid, 
afraid  to  accept  its  responsibilities.  They  have 
the  liquor  licence  board.  Surely  the  liquor 
licence  board  can  be  trusted  to  give  permits 
to  responsible  owners  and  to  decent  and 
attractive  locations.  Surely  this  is  their  task 
and  surely  they  can  do  it  as  well  in  North 
York,  Etobicoke  and  Scarborough  as  they 
do  it  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  the  city  of  London,  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  the  city  of  Windsor.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Our  liquor  laws  just  scream  for  reform  and 
what  we  get  from  this  government  is  just  this 
petty  nonsense— it  is  nothing  more  than  that- 
contained  in  Bill  No.  123.  If  this  govern- 
ment was  serious  about  liquor  reform,  we 
would  have  had  far  more  than  what  is  con- 
tained here;  we  would  have  had  a  real 
examination  of  our  liquor  laws  and  sugges- 
tions for  real  reform. 

We  had  an  incident  a  year  ago  about  hquor 
advertising,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  typical 
really  of  how  the  government  handles  these 
things.  After  much  delay  the  charges  laid 
by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Bruce  ( Mr.  Whicher ) 
and  myself,  came  on  for  hearing  in  magi- 
strate's court.  The  magistrate  saw  fit  to  accept 
the  argument  put  forward  by  the  defence 
lawyer  and  dismissed  the  charges. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
chose  not  to  appeal  that  decision,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  decision  meant 
that  the  section  in  The  Liquor  Control  Act, 
concerning  advertising,  from  the  date  of  that 
decision  forward  had  absolutely  no  effect.  In 
fact  it  means  that  anyone  can  advertise  liquor 
in  any  way  they  want  in  the  periodicals  of 
this  province,  and  they  are  fine  unless  they 
put  their  names  and  address  at  the  bottom; 
that  is  what  the  magistrate's  decision  meant. 
The  government,  rather  than  appealing  the 
decision,  or  rather  than  changing  the  law, 
\\'orked  out  a  new  approach.  They  said,  **We 
are  going  to  have  a  code,"  and  the  former 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  enunciated  this  code. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  code  does  not 
find  itself  a  place  in  the  regulations  or  in 
the  statutes  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
is  a  code  enunciated  by  the  government, 
which  has  no  force  of  law,  but  it  has  the 
force  of  government  behind  it,  because  the 
government  buys  the  liquor  and  it  sells  the 
liquor. 

The  goverimient  uses  the  very  convenient 
device,  certainly,  that  should  make  all  lawyers 
in  this  House  stand  up  in  shame  and  protest 
about  it:  tliis  is  a  very  convenient  device  of 
their  monopoly  to  say,  "Either  you  will  abide 
by  our  code  or  we  will  not  deal  with  you." 
If  the  government  is  serious  about  this,  surely 
the  government  should  be  the  first  group  to 
say,  "We  will  put  our  feeling  into  the  law, 
we  will  express  it  in  the  statutes  or  we  will 
express   it   in   the   regulations." 

Not  this  go\'ernment.  They  would  radier 
use  their  monopoly  to  enforce  laws,  whether 
equitable  or  inequitable,  rather  than  put  them 
into  the  statute  books  where  they  can  be 
read  and  understood  in  the  normal  way  that 
any  other  statute  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sordid  thing  that  is  in 
this  Act  makes  a  mockery  of  our  control 
policy.  It  is  not  a  control  policy  at  all,  it 
is  a  prohibition  policy;  it  is  not  a  step  forward, 
it  is  a  step  backwards  and  I  think  this  govern- 
ment should  be  seriously  condemned  for  not 
having  approached  this  problem  in  a  serious 
way.  I  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  things 
that  could  have  been  dealt  with;  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  colleagues  will  mention  otlier  tilings 
that  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  liquor  laws. 

Hon.  A.  Crossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  just  one  or  two 
things  I  would  like  to  clear  up  here  because 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  has  done  what  many  others  have 
done  since  a  statement  was  made  in  this 
House  about  what  the  intentions  are  in  respect 
of  the  aboHtion  of  the  Hquor  permit— com- 
^  pletely  false  statements  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing  of   the   whole   situation. 

The  hon.  member  has  suggested  that  in 
place  of  the  permit  we  are  adding  other 
forms.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  at 
all,  absolutely  no  such  thing. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  now  the 
liquor  permit  has  been  done  away  with,  the 
same  purchase  order  form  that  was  in  exist- 
ence previously  will  be  in  existence  in  the 
future;  nothing  else  is  added.  Insofar  as  a 
certificate  is  concerned,  or  a  statement,  this 
is  a  statement  which  has  always  been  in 
effect.  There  has  always  been  a  form  which 
so-called  vendors— we  now  call  them  managers 


and  assistant  managers— were  using  when 
someone  who  apparently  was  a  minor  came 
in  to  purchase  a  bottle.  This  had  certain 
information  on  it;  the  information  on  it 
remains  the  same  now. 

There  is  no  new  form  to  fill  out,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  penalty  which 
formerly  applied  on  a  false  statement  on 
application  for  a  permit,  now  applies  if  you 
make  a  false  statement  on  a  purchase  order 
form.  The  statement  was  always  on  the 
purchase  order  form;  it  is  now  and  always 
was,  except  that  there  was  no  penalty 
attached  to  signing  false  information  on  it. 
So  there  is  nothing  new  by  way  of  any 
nuisance  or  forms  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
I  want  that  made  perfectly  clear. 

As  for  anyone  writing  down  a  wrong  name, 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  any  different  from 
any  other  aspect  of  any  government.  If  any- 
one wants  to  go  in  and  apply  for  something 
and  put  a  false  name  down,  there  is  nothing 
one  can  do  unless  the  law  catches  him.  One 
can  do  that,  I  suppose,  if  one  applies  for 
an  automobile  licence— the  law  is  there  to 
catch  the  lawbreakers.  Presumably  one  can 
go  into  Eaton's  and  sign  somebody's  name  to 
a  credit  card;  presumably  one  can  go  into 
a  bank  and,  if  one  wants  to  take  a  chance, 
forge  somebody's  name.  One  might  get  away 
with  it.  The  fact  remains  that  these  forms 
have  been  the  means  of  catching  some, 
intended  lawbreakers. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  men- 
tioned, for  example,  when  one  went  into  bu} 
beer  that  quite  obviously— or  words  to  that 
effect  he  stated— "nothing  happened  if  yoi 
signed  the  wrong  name  or  anything  of  that!! 
nature;  they  did  not  ask  any  questions."  The 
fact  remains  that  people  were  turned  away; 
when  a  minor  came  in  and  attempted  to  buy 
beer.  There  have  been  many  occasions  when 
he  was  asked  questions  when  he  presented 
this  form.  Before  he  applied  his  signature 
the  person  in  charge  of  that  store  asked  hii 
certain  questions  to  identify  himself  and  so' 
on,  and  he  walked  out.  There  have  been 
other  occasions  when  they  have  been 
prosecuted  for  falsely  signing  these  fonns. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  question  of 
local  option,  but  it  is  very  interesting  to 
hear  the  hon.  member's  \  iews,  except  to  point 
out  that  many  wild  and  fantastic  statements 
have  been  made  in  the  press.  I  heard  a 
rather  peculiar  one  o%'er  the  radio  on  the 
weekend  about  how  surprised  people  were 
who  came  from  the  United  States  and  found 
out  that  we  had  such  silly  laws  as  local 
option  laws  here.  Thirty-six  of  the  48  states 
have  local  option  laws.  Most  people  do  not 
know  that;  most  of  the  people  who  come  here 
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come  from  areas  where  there  are  local  option 
laws. 

As  far  as  the  advertising  code  is  concerned 
it  is  a  very  good  code  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  probably  be  adopted  by  most  of 
the  other  provinces  in  this  country  before  the 
year  is  out.  I  think  four  provinces  have 
already  adopted  that  code.  They  handle  it 
exactly  the  same  way  in  every  one  of  the 
48  states;  they  have  codes  there  and  you 
should  see  some  of  them.  I  intend  at  some 
stage  to  give  the  hon.  members  some  infor- 
mation about  some  of  the  codes  across  the 
United  States.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  United  States  every  state  has  an 
advertising  code.  They  are  not  written  into 
any  regulations,  they  are  not  written  into 
any  statutes.  The  other  provinces  in  this 
country  who  have  already  adopted  the 
advertising  code  handle  it  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  because  they  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  way  in  which  they  can 
handle  an  advertising  code. 

An  hon.  member:  Even  where  there  is  a 
Liberal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Even  where  there  is  a 
Liberal  government. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  good. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  forgive  me.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  lecture  given  by  the  chief 
liquor  commissioner  and  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer).  I  got  the 
impression  that  it  was  really  directed 
exclusively  for  his  ears  and  I  rather  listened 
in  as  an  eavesdropper.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  I  have  a  totality  of 
knowledge  about  liquor,  no  doubt  there  are 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  who  know 
more  about  liquor  than  I  do  but  then  again, 
on  the  other  hand— I  do  not— 

An  hon.  member:  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  again-I  think  that  was 
a  compliment-I  do  not  think  either  the  chief 
liquor  commissioner,  having  occupied  that 
office— how  long  is  it— about  tliree  months,  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  an  omniscience 
about  the  liquor  problem  of  this  province. 
But,  as  somebody  comments,  no  doubt  he 
can  learn  if  has  any  time  left  when— as  we 
said  the  other  night  in  his  absence— he  is 
supposed  to  be  counting  the  bottles. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre— as  he 
always  does  say  with  that  very  great  facility 
of  speech,  very  ably,  when  he  addresses  some 
comments— what    he    really    said,    if    I    may 


paraphrase,  was:  after  the  great  political 
orgy-and  I  hope  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word-of  last  October,  the  public  of  this 
province  and  we,  of  the  Liberal  Party,  who 
are  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
office  yet,  were  entitled  to  exi>ect  some  rather 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  liquor  laws  of 
this  province.  Many  were  the  hints,  very 
emphatic  in  nature,  that  were  given  at  that 
time  by  various  people  who  were  seeking  to 
curry  favour;  and  some  of  them,  of  course, 
when  you  weigh  them  one  against  the  other, 
were  louder  than  the  others  in  their  exhorta- 
tions and  their  pleadings  for  support  in 
respect  of  tlieir  almost  evangelical  fervour  in 
changing  the  liquor  laws  of  this  province. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  and  one  should 
hasten  to  add  and  not  by  way  of  interpolation, 
that  the  man  who  is  now  charged  with  the 
responsibihty  of  leading  the  government  was 
strangely  but  very  discreetly  silent  himself  as 
I  remember;  and  I,  like  a  great  many  people 
in  the  province,  followed  very  closely  each 
utterance  that  was  made  during  that  very 
significant  month  of  October.  I  say  in  all 
fairness  to  him  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  ever  did  say  anything 
about  what  he  would  do. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver)  says  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
anything.  So  we  cannot  be  too  harsh  in  our 
criticism  of  him,  and  when  we  look  at  this 
bill,  sir,  your  honour  will  see  with  us  and 
you  might  privately  agree  with  us,  that  there 
is  certainly  going  to  be  no  revolutionary 
change  in  the  policy  of  this  government,  at 
least  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  may  be  fair  to  describe  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  would  hurt  anyone's  feelings  if  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  and  bits  and  pieces,  and  for  a  great 
part  albeit,  your  honour,  it  stems  from  certain 
embarrassment.  I  will  point  out  at  least  t\^'o 
particulars  of  how  it  is  stimulated  by 
embarrassment  which  the  government 
suflFered— one  recently  in  the  courts  when  a 
section  of  the  Act  fell  to  be  interpreted  by 
judicial  officers. 

Now,  sir,  are  we  not  entitled  to  forti^' 
our  case  by  saying  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  and  myself,  and  our  other  hon. 
colleagues  here  who  usually  agree  with  us, 
well,  almost  universally  agree  with  us,  that 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  province, 
sir,  that  are  pleading,  are  waiting  in  great 
anticipation  for  something  really  significant 
in  a  development  of  the  liquor  laws  consonant 
with  changing  social  attitudes,  let  us  say,  in 
respect  to  the  sale,  purchase  and  consumption 
of  liquor. 
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Will  you  hearken,  sir,  to  the  Windsor  Star 
in  a  very  brief  comment  made  on  October 
30,  1961,  at  the  very  time  when  all  this  was 
at  the  very  hiatus  of  the  fervour  of  excitement 
that  had  been  engendered  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  several  candidates  on  the  other  side? 
The  Windsor  Star  was  moved  to  comment 
in  this  way: 

Ontario's  liquor  legislation,  a  patchwork 
of  laws  new  and  old,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, badly  needs  revision.  Now  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  Premier  and 
Cabinet  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work. 
More  than  enthusiasm  will  be  needed, 
however.  Revising  the  liquor  laws  which 
now  represent  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  compromises  between  opposing  forces 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

I  will  not  bother  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
very  pithy  and  very  penetrating  comment 
of  the  learned  editor,  who  I  have  been  in- 
formed is  not  usually  opposed  to  this  govem- 
tnent.  I  would  merely  say  that  if  he  is  not 
usually  opposed  to  this  government  his 
editorial  efforts  do  not  have  much  effect  in 
Essex  county.  But  you  would  know  more 
about  that  than  I,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  concludes 
in  this  way: 

A  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the 
liquor  laws  and  regulations,  their  applica- 
tion and  misuse,  should  be  one  of  the  new 
provincial  government's  undertakings.  In- 
vestigation and  reform  are  long  overdue. 

Now,  what  have  we  got  here,  Mr. 
Speaker?  If  you  look  at  the  first  section,  a 
person  who  strives  to  be  analytic  might  ask 
immediately  after  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  amendment  of  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "public  place"  whether  a  person 
can  get  as  drunk  in  a  club  as  he  can  in  a 
premise  licensed  through  The  Liquor  Licence 
Act. 

Apparently  he  cannot,  because  having  said 
that  as  a  result  of  the  embarrassment,  sir,  of 
that  magistrate's  court  decision  when  no  less 
a  person  than  the  federal  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale,  a  lawyer  whose  reputation  precedes 
him— I  believe  it  was  he  who  went  into 
court  and  tested  the  definition  of  a  public 
place  and  was  successful.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  it  was  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  learned 
magistrate  was  correct  in  his  interpretation 
that  a  licensed  premises,  I  think  in  that  case 
a  beer  parlour,  was  not  a  public  place. 

All  the  bill  is,  in  principle,  is  an  effort  to 
plug  loopholes  that  had  been  discovered. 
They  say  that  a  public  place  includes  places 
licensed  under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  except 


clubs.  I  have  examined  that  statute  very, 
very  many  times.  I  might  also  add  that  I 
have  examined  that  statute  at  great  profit 
on  occasion  too,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that 
statute  includes  a  definition  of  the  word 
"club."  But  I  suppose  that  it  means  a  private 
club.  Yet  my  question,  I  suppose,  will  remain 
unanswered:  if  a  club  is  not  a  public  place 
like  a  beverage  room  or  a  beer  parlour  or  a 
dining  hall  or  a  cocktail  lounge— I  think  they 
call  them  in  Toronto— then  one  must  wonder 
eternally  whether  a  person  can  get  as  drunk 
in  a  private  club  as  he  can  in  a  public  beer 
parlour. 

Of  course,  the  second  subsection  is  brought 
before  us  in  order  to  plug  the  loophole  that 
resulted  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate 
when  an  American  tourist,  I  believe  it  was, 
was  fined  for  quaffing  a  bottle  of  ale  amid 
the  torrid  summer  temperature  of  northern 
Ontario  to  slake  his  thirst  outside  his  tent- 
outside  his  tent.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he 
was  some  miles  back  in  the  bush  where  one 
would  not  expect  to  meet  another  human 
being,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  avid  and 
duty-bound  servants  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests— he  might  have  descended 
out  of  a  helicopter,  for  all  we  know— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  wrong.  I  do  not  think  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  case  in  question.  I  know  the  case 
quite  well  because  I  happen  to  be  a  close 
acquaintance  of  the  magistrate  involved. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  doubt  that  magistrate  has 
warned  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  many  times  about  drinking  outside 
his  tent. 

I  am  informed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  who  keeps  up  to  date 
on  these  things,  that  it  was  a  very  dedicated 
constable  of  the  Ontario  provincial  constabu- 
lary that  serves  this  province  who  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  swamp  alders  and  dis- 
covered this  tourist. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision  by  that  learned 
magistrate— and  I  know  him  too,  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister  who  answered  me— the 
government  brings  forward  the  second  sub- 
section in  order  to  tidy  up  an  Act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  Act  it  can  be  said  in  all  serious- 
ness which  has  grown  up  like  Topsy  over  the 
years. 

Really  the  Act  is  a  compilation  of  this 
type  of  thing;  that  is  what  The  Liquor  Con- 
trol Act  is.  It  is  vastly  different  than  when 
it  was  first  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
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province  many  years  ago,  and  most  of  the 
sections  in  the  Act  are  put  there  because 
those  who  sought  to  enforce  it  found  there 
was  some  loophole. 

From  my  personal  experience  I  can  say 
that  those  responsible  who  have  that  terrible 
burden  of  enforcing  The  Liquor  Control  Act 
—there  is  nothing  they  detest  more  than 
loopholes.  And  no  doubt  the  pressure  is  great 
upon  the  chief  liquor  commissioner  and  upon 
the  chief  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Crown  and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  the 
Legislative  Council  and  all  those  people,  that 
when  a  loophole  is  discovered  they  want  to 
get  it  plugged.  That  is  why  the  statute— if 
hon.  members  look  at  the  iniquitous  thing, 
and  that  is  not  too  absurd  a  word— on  many 
occasions  the  onus  shifts  to  the  accused.  Just 
look  through  the  thing  and  see,  if  one  is 
alleged  to  commit  any  of  the  infractions  they 
will  see,  either  in  the  same  subsection,  or 
they  will  see  in  one  right  following  it,  that 
in  any  charge  under  this  section  the  onus  of 
proving  that  he  was  not  guilty  shall  be  upon 
the  accused  person. 

Now,  some  hon.  members  may  remember 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  a  group  of  lawyers 
in  Toronto  here  compiled  a  list  of  the  statutes 
of  this  province  where  the  onus  is  shifted  to 
the  accused  to  prove  his  innocence.  Com- 
pletely antithetical  to  British  justice,  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  historic  right 
of  the  accused  to  a  trial  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
And  of  all  the  statutes  of  this  government 
tliat  offends  that  rule  the  most,  there  is  none 
that  offends  more  than  The  Liquor  Control 
Act  of  this  province. 

I  pass  over  section  2  and  section  3,  save 
to  make  this  comment:  From  the  limited 
experience  I  have  had  in  purchasing  this  type 
of  commodity— oh  no,  my  experience  is  not 
a  limited  one  at  all  because  my  father  was 
an  assistant  vendor  at  Cobalt,  when  I  was 
a  growing  boy.  I  remember  just  as  a  young- 
ster, perhaps  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  on, 
I  used  to  go  down  to  the  liquor  store  and 
stand  by  my  father's  wicket  and  talk  to  him. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  an  offence  for  a  boy 
of  five  or  six  to  be  in  a  liquor  store,  but  I 
used  to  stand  there  and  watch  him  deliver— 
"dole"  it  out  says  my  hon.  friend  from  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Innes)  who  has  a  flair  for  the 
pastoral  language— see  him  dole  it  out.  So 
tlierefore  my  experience  goes  back  quite  a 
number  of  years  in  seeing  the  operation  of 
this  commission. 

I  daresay  that,  notwithstanding,  all  these 
regulations  the  chief  liquor  commissioner  and 
those  who  assist  him  may  bring  into  force 


will  deter  very  greatly  minors  from  getting 
it.  Because  I  never  noticed,  whenever  I  was 
in  their  stores,  any  great  perception  being 
exercised  as  to  the  respective  ages  of  people 
who  came  in  to  make  a  purchase.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  automatic  and  the  idea  is  to 
get  the  customer  served  and  get  him  out  of 
there.  There  is  usually  a  big  line-up  any- 
way, especially  on  some  special  occasions  in 
the  year,  and  I  never  saw  anybody  stop  and 
peer  at  the  people  who  sought  to  buy  it. 

I  think  what  he  really  means  is:  If  a  12- 
year-old  or  a  14-year-old  came  in,  they  would 
probably  notice  from  the  statement  that  he 
was  not  really  21.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
any  statement— and  you  may  put  it  in  affidavit 
fashion,  and  have  it  sworn  right  then  and 
there— will  make  one  whit  of  diflFerence  to 
the  minors  who  seek  to  purchase  that  com- 
modity, that  bottle  which  contains  so  many 
problems  and  so  many  human  sorrows,  to 
their  great  detriment. 

Now  I  take  it  from  section  4— it  is  a  fair 
inference  to  say— that  the  statute  passed  only 
a  year  ago  does  not  work.  They  have  dis- 
covered in  a  year- and  that  is  radier  fast  for 
this  government— that  it  does  not  work.  I 
recall  we  talked  about  it  at  great  length, 
and  the  great  improvement  in  rehabilitation 
and  the  return  to  a  useful  place  in  society, 
that  this  legislation  was  going  to  bring  about 
for  those  unfortunate  unregenerates  who  im- 
bibe too  freely  of  the  barleycorn. 

But  apparently,  after  a  year  they  decided 
that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  and  we  have 
never  been  told  how  many  of  these  institu- 
tions have  not  opened,  we  have  never  been 
told.  I  know  of  none  north  of  the  French, 
and  my  hon.  friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  can  testify  for  his  own  area;  but  there 
is  certainly  none  that  I  know  of,  in  that 
area,  that  have  ever  been  opened  under  the 
amendments  that  this  Legislature  was  pleased 
to  pass  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  that,  notvidthstanding  any 
lack  of  report— and  we  may  get  a  report 
under  item  No.  2  on  the  order  paper,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  points  out, 
on  the  order  paper— we  might  have  had  some 
explanation  from  the  chief  liquor  commis- 
sioner, why  tliis  amendment  is  necessitated. 
But  one  can  see,  and  one  must  be  drawn  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  from  reading  it, 
that  the  system  does  not  work,  because 
instead  of  sending  them— as  I  recall,  I  have 
not  looked  at  the  actual  amendment  we  put 
into  effect,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would 
go  to  these  institutions  for  a  period  of  90 
days.  Now  they  say  they  are  not  to  go  there 
for  90  days  at  all,  that  under  (b)  they  go  to 
jail  for  30  days.     They  did  not  want  them 
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in  jail  and  now  they  are  going  to  put  them 
back  into  the  district  and  county  jails  for  a 
period  of  30  days. 

Well,  it  is  only  fair  to  say-and  I  try  to  be 
fair,  notwithstanding  what  some  people  may 
sometimes  think— this  is  an  improvement 
because,  before  we  ever  passed  this  amend- 
ment last  year,  the  third  offence  was  a  man- 
datory jail  sentence  of  three  months.  How 
many  times  have  I  heard  the  magistrate's 
voice  fall  into  the  greatest  degree  of  automa- 
ticity.  You  see,  you  go  to  magistrate's  court 
in  tfie  morning  and  the  order  of  business  is 
this:  drunks  first,  QC's  second  and  all  others 
next.  That  is  true.  At  least  in  our  court. 
That  is  the  way  it  works.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  connecting  the  QC's— I  hasten  to  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Macaulay)  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)-!  am  not  connecting 
the  QC's  with  the  drunks,  they  are  a  different 
category.  But  you  see,  when  he  deals  with 
drunks  first- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  the  hon.  member  for  Osh- 
awa  (Mr.  Thomas)  says,  I  like  to  rub 
shoulders  with  the  common  people,  and  you 
can  put  me  in  with  the  drunks.  Now,  when 
he  calls  the  first  offence,  $10  and  costs 
or  five  days. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): What  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  bill? 
It  has  not  got  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  sorry  it  offends 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  but  I  assume, 
because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  see,  I  should  point  out 
at  least  to  my  hon.  friends  over  here  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  is  an  Admir- 
alty lawyer,  and  he  does  not  know  anything 
about  drunks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why  do  we  not  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  will  abbreviate  it, 
it  was  $10  and  costs  or  five  days,  it  was 
$25  and  costs  or  30  days,  and  it  used  to  be 
three  months  automatically,  but  now  there 
is  an  improvement  here,  that  it  is  apparently 
a  maximum  term  of  30  days.  But  what  we 
are  opposed  to  here— and  as  we  said  last 
year,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  repeated 
to  be  understood-is  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  seek  rehabilitation  of  those  unfor- 


tunates. I  thought  we  settled  it  last  year 
once  and  for  all  that  we  were  going  to  try 
to  do  something  to  keep  these  unfortunate 
members  of  society  out  of  the  common  jails. 
Perhaps  I  should  wait  until  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett) 
comes  back,  but  to  hon.  members  my  infor- 
mation is— Do  they  know  for  example  that 
in  respect  of  the  provisions  of  The  Liquor 
Control  Act  in  the  district  of  Kenora,  the 
district  seat  of  Kenora,  that  55  per  cent  of 
all  the  female  prisoners  imprisoned  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  last  year,  in  our  insti- 
tutions, were  in  Kenora— the  great  majority 
of  them  for  infractions  of  The  Liquor  Con- 
trol Act  and  almost  the  total  amount  were 
Indian  women.  Indian  women— and  that  is 
an  example  of  the  type  of  thing- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  It  did  not  do  the  Tories 
any  good. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  is  entitled  to  ask  the 
liquor  commissioner  —  who  knows  but  he 
might  be  pleased  to  answer;  he  might  not;  1j| 
on  the  other  hand  he  might  get  up  and 
give  me  a  lecture  too;  I  would  be  dehghted 
if  he  did— whether  these  amendments  have 
the  approval  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
committee  on  alcoholism  of  which  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  spoken  so  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  These  particular, 
amendments  came  from  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  that  matter,  as  I  recall, j 
as  we  all  well  recall  last  year,  the  amend- 
ments to  The  Liquor  Control  Act— and  I] 
suppose  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South] 
(Mr.  Oliver)  would  be  able  to  testify  to 
more  than  I  —  the  hon.  Attorney-Genera 
introduced  these  amendments.  We  had 
opportunity  to  question  him  last  year  and! 
to  direct  our  observations  and  criticisms  and 
our  suggestions  to  him.  But  I  need  hardly 
add,  as  we  all  know,  as  we  see  him  so  sel- 
dom these  days,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ask 
him  a  question  about  anything. 

Those  sum  up  my  observations.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  very  fairly, 
very  wisely  and  very  prudently  I  would  say, 
put  item  number  two  on  the  order  paper. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  become  a  bit  expansive  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  liquor  policy  of  this 
government  and  I  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  renew  my  plea  for  an 
end  to  the  discrimination  in  this  province, 
whereby  people  who  live  in  the  great  city 
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of  Toronto  can  walk  down  what  the  temper- 
ance people  call  "rum  row**  and  go  into 
some  of  the  finest  hosteleries  in  the  province 
on  Yonge  Street  and  have  a  drink  of  liquor 
among  very  congenial  surroundings— but  if 
you  live  north  of  the  French  river,  unless 
you  have  a  vote  in  a  large  urban  munici- 
pality, from  which  I  come,  you  carmot  have 
the  same  privilege.   I  call  that  discrimination. 

An  Hon.  member:  Or  even  north  of  St. 
Clair,  or  even  north  of  Eglinton  Avenue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  There 
are  six  hotels  in  two  blocks  in  Timmins— or 
Porcupine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  live  in  Timmins;  I 
do  not  know.  The  hon.  member  would 
know  more  about  the  hotels  in  Timmins 
than  I  would.  That  is  the  type  of  thing— 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber—maybe in  the  debate  we  have  under 
No.  2  of  the  order  paper,  even  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Rowntree)  will 
make  a  contribution,  which  will  be  an  event 
and  a  novelty. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves 
'second  reading  of  Bill- 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no,  no.  It  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I   would   point   out   to   the 

hon.  members  that  it  is  quite  in  order  for 

•  the  Speaker   at   this   point  to   mention   that 

hon.    Mr.    Grossman    moves    second   reading 

of  Bill  No.  123. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  significance  is  this— Mr. 
Grossman  moves  second  reading.  Before  the 
Speaker  could  put  the  motion  the  debate 
started  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  putting  the  motion,  which  is 
perfectly   in   order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  certainly  apologize 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this  the  only  opportimity  we  are  going  to 
have  to  debate  the  liquor  policy? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


Mr.  Troy:  All  right,  but  I  understood  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  would 
be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  ask  somebody  over 
there;  they  will  tell. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon,  sir?  I  asked  a  question, 
what  was  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  Who  is  ordered,  me  or  him? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Troy:  In  that  event  then,  from  my 
assumption,  I  can  discuss  veterans*  clubs  in 
this  debate? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Before  I  do  so  I  want  to  endorse 
heartily  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  with  regard  to  these 
votes  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order  may  I  say  it  appears  that  we 
are  going  to  debate  this  whole  issue  under  the 
second  order  on  the  order  paper,  so  may  I 
suggest  that  the  debate  tonight  be  limited 
to  the  principle  of  this  bill?  We  will  discuss 
these  others  matters,  including  any  personal 
anecdotes  anybody  wants  to  throw  in  about 
their  law  practice  or  anything  else,  on  No.  6 
on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Troy:  Then  if  we  are  going  to  debate 
it  again  my  observations  have  to  do  with 
veterans'  clubs  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  under  the  principle  of  this  bill  we  can 
discuss  everything  that  has  been  discussed. 
We  should  be  discussing  the  problem  of  local 
option  and  we  should  be  discussing  many 
problems  that  I  want  to  discuss.  Just  a 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  unnecessarily  touchy  about  this.  I  was 
going  to  ask  simply  this.  Will  he  give  us  his 
assurance  tliat  he  will  call— just  a  moment— 
that  he  will  call- 
Interjections  by  hon.    members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
choose  to  proceed  and  the  comments  that 
I  would  like  to  make  are  simply  these.   Few 
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people  are  neutral  on  the  subject  of  alcohol. 
A  wide  range  of  opinion  exists  and  persons 
of  good  will  and  sincere  conviction  can  be 
found  holding  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  my  speech. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  from  here  on  it 
is  certainly  different. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  making  public  pohcy, 
however,  a  government  cannot  legislate  private 
virtue,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  government  can 
do  is  to  legislate  intelligently,  applying  com- 
mon sense  to  the  best  objective  information 
available  on  this  subject. 

In  Ontario,  the  present  government's  liquor 
policy  has  evolved  from  a  condition  of  total 
prohibition.  The  pohcy  is  negative  in  its 
concept  and  negative  in  apphcation.  It  starts 
from  the  proposition  that  Hquor  is  evil  in 
itself.  It  does  not  differentiate  between  the 
normal  use  of  Hquor  and  the  abuse  of  liquor, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  result,  we  have  hypo- 
critical and  inconsistent  rules  and  laws  about 
liquor  and  its  use. 

What  is  required  is  a  wholesome  attitude 
toward  this  problem;  a  pohcy  that  is  founded 
in  the  common  good;  a  pohcy  that  will  have 
the  respect  and  the  support  of  the  people 
and  the  conviction  that  the  government  is 
Interested  in  the  sensible  use  and  control  of 
liquor,  and  not  in  increased  consumption  for 
revenue  or  pohtical  expediency  to  placate 
everyone. 

Common  sense  and  scientific  investigation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  each  condemn  the  hypocrisy  of 
Ontario's  hquor  laws.  The  hquor  laws  of 
Ontario  are  the  most  widely  insulted,  scorned 
and  disobeyed  statutes  on  the  books.  What 
is  required  is  hquor  legislation  which  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  will  observe  and 
respect— positiveness  and  purposefulness. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
five  Canadian  provinces— Manitoba,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia— have  conducted  Royal  commission 
inquiries  on  hquor.  An  abundance  of 
objective  scientific  information  on  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
available. 

In  the  1959  general  election,  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Ontario  advocated  a  Royal  com- 
mission inquiry  into  the  subject  of  alcohol. 

However,  the  beginning  of  reform  in  our 
hquor  laws  can  and  should  be  started  now. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  in  Ontario  who 
drink  do  so  sensibly  and  in  moderation.    A 
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minority  abuses  alcohol.  Our  current  hquor 
laws  make  no  distinction  between  moderation 
and  abuse.  They  assume  that  all  persons  are 
offenders. 

Our  present  liquor  laws  are  geared  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  This  ridiculous 
approach  has  inevitably  produced  ridiculous 
results.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  when 
drinking  is  treated  as  a  normal  part  of  social 
life  and  takes  place  in  good  surroundings, 
drunkenness  seldom  results. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario  proposes,  as  a 
beginning  towards  the  complete  reform  of 
our  liquor  laws,  that  a  realistic  attitude  be 
taken  towards  the  sale,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Towards  this  end 
I  suggest  the  government:  1.  do  away  with 
tlie  local  option  vote;  2.  license  restaurants 
meeting  an  objective  standard  in  personnel, 
facilities  and  service;  and  3.  license  resort 
operators  meeting  an  objective  standard  in 
personnel,  facilities  and  service. 

The  Liberal  Party  proposes  that  local 
option  be  done  away  with.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  local  option  has  not  stopped  the 
consumption  or  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
so-called  "dry"  areas.  In  local  option  areas 
the  purchase  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
driven  underground  where  the  evils  of  boot- 
legging ensue  with  accompanying  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  law.  A  uniform  law, 
administered  on  a  province-wide  basis,  is 
more  sensible  and  more  workable  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  unfform  standards  than 
to  have  the  general  law  pockmarked  and 
pitted  with  exceptions.  If  provincial  gov- 
ernment control  of  liquor  is  to  be  effective, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  province-wide  law  and  its 
province-wide  application  is  preferable  to  a 
patchwork  of  local  options. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  automobile  has 
made  local  prohibition  impossible,  public 
hearings  on  applications  for  liquor  outlets 
should  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  hcensing  process  so  that  the  views  of  all 
persons  in  a  given  area  can  be  expressed. 

With  respect  to  hcensed  restaurants,  all 
too  often  our  present  hquor  laws  prohibit 
the  serving  of  food  with  alcoholic  beverages. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  governing 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  good  restaurants  should 
be  denied  a  hcence. 

With  respect  to  tourist  outfitters  and  resort 
owners,  the  present  government's  restrictive 
policy  towards  licensing  tourist  outfitters  and 
resort  owners  has  the  effect  of  turning  honest 
men  into  bootleggers.  This  kind  of  policy  is 
senselessly   corroding. 
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There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  legitimate 
resort  operator  should  be  denied  a  licence  to 
serve  alcoholic  beverages  to  his  registered 
guests  on  request.  If  he  cannot  do  so  openly, 
he  is  forced  to  do  so  clandestinely.  It  is 
time  the  government  did  away  with  this 
pointless  nonsense  and  treated  adults  like 
citizens  and  not  like  lawbreakers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  has,  as  the  hon. 
members  who  have  preceded  me  suggested, 
attempted  to  do  little  more  than  tidy  up 
certain  regulations  and  rules.  It  has  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  nibbling  at  the  edges  of  the 
problem.  This  is  a  real  problem  and  one 
which  should  be  discussed  and  on  which  a 
position  should  be  taken. 

For  the  sake  of  this  debate  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  debate  that  ensues  subsequently, 
■whenever  it  is  called,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
committed  this  proposition  that  I  have  out- 
lined here  this  evening.  For  my  part  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Bill  No.  123 
does  not  come  to  grips  at  all  with  the  prob- 
lem, that  it  is  not  the  imaginative  legislation 
that  the  Throne  speech  talked  about,  that  it 
is  not  the  imaginative  legislation  tiiat  the 
hon.  liquor  commissioner  talked  about  in  his 
own  speech  some  while  ago. 

It  certainly  is  a  disappointment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  when  we  envisaged 
great  things  from  the  hon.  members  opposite, 
that  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  tidying-up  of 
some  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  need  for  this, 
but  there  is  need  for  something  far  more,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  before  this  session  is 
over  we  will  have  the  type  of  legislation 
introduced  that  will  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  social  problems  that  exist  in  the  prob- 
lem of  alcohol,  its  consumption  and  orderli- 
ness in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  on  this  subject 
because  I  know  that  there  are  many  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who 
only  wish  they  could  express  themselves  in 
the  House  on  the  subject. 

What  interests  me  is  that  when  we  meet 
in  a  travel  and  publicity  committee  there  is 
great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  hon.  members 
to  scorn  the  hypocrisy  of  the  present  liquor 
laws,  to  suggest  that  we  need  complete  re- 
forms. We  even  had  government  members 
making  suggestions  that  they  know  as  well 
as  we  are  just  going  to  die  a  shrivelling 
death,  and  will  not  appear  in  this  House. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  are  so  disappointed. 


sir,  with  the  piddling  reform  that  has  taken 
place  in  connection  with  the  whole  question 
of  liquor. 

I  had  felt,  sir,  that  the  people  who  are 
handling  liquor  in  the  province  would  really 
be  able  to  indicate  to  us  some  idea  of  what 
kind  of  policy  we  should  pursue,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  brief  that  had  been  presented 
by  the  Ontario  Hotels  Association  on  March 
14  used  word  for  word  almost  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  platform.  In  fact,  they  had  such 
things  in  their  brief  as  that  in  the  public 
interest  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  re-examine  and  modernize  its 
liquor  laws. 

Our  outmoded  local  option  laws  have 
serious  implications  for  many  communities  in 
this  province,  especially  those  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  tourist  and  convention  traffic. 
I  suggest,  sir,  that  the  chief  commissioner 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
(Mr.  Cathcart)  perhaps  would  wish  to  get 
together  to  discuss  this. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  points  made  in  this 
brief— and  it  indicates  really  the  fundamental 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  our  liquor  laws  in 
this  province— is  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  hotel  operators.  The  suggestion  is  this: 
that  when  you  put  liquor  out  in  the  open 
where  it  belongs,  under  supervision  and 
control,  you  avoid  trouble.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  a  vague  cloud  that  hangs  over 
the  whole  administration  of  hquor. 

Now,  this  may  be  unfair  but  there  is 
certainly  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  raised 
in  the  minds  of  some  columnists  in  connection 
with  the  licensing,  for  example,  of  restaurants 
to  have  liquor.  I  think  of  such  columnists  as 
Rosemary  Boxer  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
who  raises  questions;  and  Pierre  Berton  raises 
issues  about  this. 

The  real  problem  is  again  that  it  is  not 
out  in  the  open.  I  do  not  understand,  and 
most  of  the  people  living  in  the  communities 
of  Ontario  do  not  understand,  where  there 
has  been  local  option  granted,  where  we  do 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  liquor,  on  what 
basis,  what  conmion  standards  are  necessary 
for  a  restaurant  to  apply  so  that  it  can  serve 
liquor.  This  has  always  been  a  mystery  and 
because  it  is  a  mystery  in  the  methods  in 
which  these  are  granted— in  other  words  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  clear-cut  plan  on  this 
for  the  public  to  understand— there  are  some- 
times very  suspicious  people  who  suggest, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  grounds  for  this, 
but  they  suggest  that  you  get  liquor  licences 
on  the  basis  of  patronage  from  this  govern- 
ment. I  know  that  the  government  would 
want    to    eradicate    such    a    suggestion,    and 
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therefore  it  would  want  to,  as  the  hotel 
owners  have  suggested,  bring  this  whole 
thing  out  into  the  open.  That  is  common- 
sense. 

I  remember  again,  sir,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  beer  parlours,  there  was  a 
champion  of  decency  for  the  working  man, 
wanting  to  clean  up  the  areas  where  he  has 
his  drink.  This  champion  is  looking  at  me 
right  now  from  the  other  side.  When  the 
hotel  owners  had  presented  this  very  sub- 
stantial and  well  thought-out  brief,  he 
suggested,  "Well,  you  know,  fellows,  your 
hotels  may  be  running  fairly  good  beer  par- 
lours, but  I  have  seen  bad  ones  in  Toronto." 

One  man  further  behind  him  suggested 
they  were  hog-swilling  areas  or  some  term 
like  this,  and  this  was  carried  on  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  Conservative  members,  and  the 
man  I  thought  who  presented  the  brief,  Mr. 
Wishart,  made  a  very  pungent— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  are  wishing  for  better 
things,  that  is  why  I  said  "Wishart."  But  he 
made  a  very  pungent  remark.  He  said  to  the 
hon.  member  who  was  offering  to  carry  the 
responsibility  on  his  shoulder  for  curing  the 
liquor  question,  "Surely  if  the  member  of 
Parliament  sees  a  disgraceful  place  where 
you  drink  beer,  he  would  report  that  to  ihe 
liquor  commissioner  or  to  someone  in  respon- 
sibility who  would  close  it  down." 

This  raises  the  question:  Is  the  govern- 
ment—not only  is  it  on  an  impartial  basis 
and  with  a  standard  that  can  be  understood— 
is  it  giving  hcences  to  restaurants  that  should 
have  licences?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  with- 
holding and  taking  away  licences  from  beer 
parlours  that  are  not  run  properly?  And  the 
hon.  member  on  the  other  side— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question  or  perhaps  a  statement? 
Each  year,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  the 
chairman  of  the  hquor  licence  board  comes 
before  the  committee  on  government  com- 
missions. I  believe  that  committee  is  meet- 
ing tomorrow.  These  matters  can  be  thrashed 
out  and  discussed  then  with  Judge  Robb. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  member  would  like  to  go 
there  tomorrow  and  inform  himself  of  the 
standards  being  used  and  how  these  things- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  members  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  properly  to  proceed.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister   (Mr.   Robarts)   has   mentioned   that 


possibly,  if  wide  latitude  is  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  second  reading,  the  other  order 
will  not  be  called  dealing  with  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act.  I  think  all  members  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween The  Liquor  Licence  Act  and  The 
Liquor  Control  Act.  The  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  tonight  is  under  The  Liquor  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  interested  in  under- 
standing more  and  getting  clarification  of 
the  way  the  liquor  is  organized  and  admin- 
istered across  this  province.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  say  that,  particularly  through  this  bill 
in  connection  with  liquor  permits.  I  can 
well  recall  when  I  first  came  into  the  House, 
sir- and  I  was  trying  very  hard,  and  I  was 
very  puzzled— trying  to  understand  that  surely 
there  must  be  some  reason  in  the  approach 
that  we  take  in  our  liquor  laws.  I  remember 
asking  the  question,  why  do  we  have  to  have 
a  permit  in  order  to  buy  hard  liquor  where 
we  do  not  have  to  have  one  to  buy  beer  and 
wine?  And  I  can  remember  at  the  time  of 
asking  tliis  question  that  it  was  explained  to 
me,  first  of  all,  that  more  people  buy  beer 
and  wine. 

Now,  this  still  did  not  answer  the  question 
for  me.  And  then  it  was  explained  that  it  was 
to  guard  our  youth,  even  though  our  youth 
are  perhaps  not  so  wealthy  that  they  will 
buy  hard  liquor  and  they  would  be  among 
the  many  more  people  who  buy  beer  and 
wine.  The  purpose  was  that  we  were  going 
to  stand  fast  in  connection  with  hard  liquor 
by  having  the  permits,  and  this  was  the 
barrier  by  which  no  youth  could  come  in. 
And  I  can  remember  the  almost  saintly  ex- 
pression on  some  of  the  people  opposite  in 
talking  about  the  purity  of  our  youth  and  how 
this  permit  stood  like  a  flag  holding  up  the 
standards  of  these  people. 

And  then,  sir,  this  sudden  change,  as 
though  the  government  have  either  become 
proponents  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  some- 
thing else.  This  is  the  question,  this  para- 
dox of  poHcy,  that  makes  us  ask:  Does  the 
government  really  want  to  discuss  this  or 
not?  That  is  why,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  brings  such  a  bill  up 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  not  my  fault  we 
are  here  this  late. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  fact  that  it  is  brought 
up,  we  feel  that  we  stand  here  on  guard  for 
the  people  of  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  blaring  of  trumpets,  of  the  shouts  and 
the  hurrahs  that  went  on  in  the  Conserva- 
tive convention,  when  they  were  going  to 
bring  in  this  great  revision— they  suggested 
they  were  going  to  bring  in  great  reform, 
—and  the  two  briefs  that  were  presented 
here,  we  looked  forward  to  the  great  reform. 
In  view  of  that,  no  wonder  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  the  dark  of  night  would  try  to 
sneak  this  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  just  one  word  on  this  matter?  I  think 
I  have  made  this  quite  clear  before  and  I 
know  hon.  members  opposite  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun  talking  about  it,  but  I  said  in 
die  first  place,  tliis  Act  had  to  be  cleared 
up  prior  to  March  31,  because  it  is  illegal 
to  buy  a  bottle  of  liquor  on  April  1  with- 
out a  permit  unless  we  introduce  this  legis- 
lation, and  unless  it  gets  Royal  Assent.  To- 
day is  March  27,  and  I  want  this  bill  to 
receive  Royal  Assent  by  Friday,  and  of 
course  we  are  not  going  to  sit  tomorrow. 
It  has  to  go  through  the  committee  stage. 

So,  try  as  one  might,  I  think  we  are  al- 
ready on  the  record  as  having  said  that  this 
is  not  the  complete  efiFort  and  the  complete 
result  of  the  studies  we  are  presently  carry- 
ing on  concerning  the  liquor  problem.  I  know 
it  is  the  hon.  member's  endeavour  to  make 
it  appear  so  and  I  have  been  rather  amused 
at  his  efforts  because  I  made  this  very  clear 
some  days  ago— in  fact,  I  have  stated  it  on 
more   occasions   than   I   can   remember— that 


we  are  carrying  out  a  fairly  intensive  study 
of  the  whole  problem. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  be  humbled  or 
pushed  or  shoved  into  what  might  prove  to 
be  unwise  legislation  and  unwise  courses  of 
action,  as  far  as  the  people  in  this  province 
are  concerned,  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  liquor.  That  is  why  this  bill  is  here 
tonight  in  the  form  it  is. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 

bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  did  have  some  other  matters  I  had  intended 
to  clear  up  tonight,  I  move  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  the  present  sitting  thereof, 
it  do  stand  adjourned  until  Thursday  next 
at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  on  Thursday, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests— we  will 
have  a  night  session  Thursday  night  and  I 
will  feel  free  to  call  anything  on  the  order 
paper,  all  of  which  has  been  there  for  some 
time,  so  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  they 
are  going  to  be  caught  by  siurprise.  I  also 
have  the  balance  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  to  com- 
plete. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


e  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 


Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  North  Park  Col- 
legiate, Brantford;  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
Ogden  Public  School,  Toronto. 


Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 


^^^^Blr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark)  from  the  stand- 
^^ing  committee  on  private  bills,  presented  the 
committee's  eighth  and  final  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Christ 
Church,  Amherstburg. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing bill  having  been  withdrawn  be  not 
reported: 

Bill  No.  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fees 
less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  the  following  bills: 

Bill  No.  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Christ 
Church,  Amherstburg. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  provincial  auditor  be  authorized  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  civil  service  and  other 
necessary  payments  pending  the  voting  of 
supply  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  April 
1,  1962,  such  payments  to  be  charged  to  the 
proper  appropriations  following  the  voting  of 
supph'. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


Thursday,  March  29,  1962 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Healdi) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  give  us  an 
explanation  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  think  it  is  self-explanatory,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  first,  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act, 
is  to  define  a  hospital  as  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable place;  to  provide  for  the  emergency 
admission  to  our  hospitals  of  any  patients 
believed  to  be  in  need  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment as  an  emergency;  to  exclude  from  the 
administration  of  the  public  trustee  estates 
of  persons  admitted  to  our  hospitals  on 
warrant  of  remand,  unless  the  patient  signifies 
that  he  wishes  the  public  trustee  to  become 
committee  of  his  estate. 

The  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act  is 
to  make  applicable  to  monies  received  by 
cemetery  owners  on  the  pre-need  sale  of 
cemetery  supplies  and  services,  the  same 
principles  that  are  now  applicable  to  perpetual 
care  money. 

THE  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hous- 
ing Development  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Act  is  a  procedural  bill  in  part,  and  the 
balance    of    the    bill    is    to    implement   tfie 
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policy  of  the  government  related  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  some  weeks  ago.  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  it  either  on 
second  reading  or  in  committee. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Magistrates  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that  the  hon.  members 
opposite  would  like  some  brief  explanation— 
and  I  do  that  in  each  case  on  that  assump- 
tion because  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  one 
who  establishes  that  as  a  precedent— the 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  allow  magistrates 
who  now  must  retire  at  65  to  continue  in 
office  to  70-rall  existing  rights  are  preserved. 

THE  CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Coroners 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
same  assumption,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  chief  coroner 
for  Metropohtan  Toronto  and  provides  that 
MetropoHtan  Toronto  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  city  for  the  purposes  of  section  3  of  The 
Coroners  Act. 

THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crovm 
Attorneys  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  same  assumption,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  pro  tern 
Crown  Attorneys  and  assistant  Crown  Attor- 
neys in  order  to  avoid  delays  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  because  of  a  lack  of  Crown 
counsel  due  to  illness  or  some  other  unfore- 
seen event. 

THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Master 
and  Servant  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  in  the  same  context  as  in  relation  to  the 
other  bills  introduced— that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender),  who  is  a  very 
diligent  man  at  times,  most  of  the  time,  has 
in  conjunction  with  my  department,  moved 
very  speedily  on  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Goldenberg  report,  and  this  particular 
bill  provides  that  in  magistrates'  courts  the 
amount  of  wage  due  to  a  servant  or  labourer 
that  may  be  recovered  summarily  and  rapidly 
is  increased  from  $200  to  $500;  and  the  time 
in  which  that  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Magistrates'  Court  is  raised  from  one 
month  to  six  months. 


THE  INFANTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Infants  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Again  on  the  same 
assumption,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  clarify  the  intent  by  expressly  stating 
that  the  surrogate  court  that  has  jurisdiction  is 
the  surrogate  court  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  infant  resides  at  the  time  the 
proceedings  are  commenced.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  appeal  court  here  indicated  that 
proceedings  could  really  be  nullified  by 
moving  infants  from  one  county  to  another 
during  proceedings  under  The  Infants  Act. 
This  will  cure  that  situation. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  in 
context,  this  bill  provides  at  the  present  time 
that  the  fees  payable  to  registrars  of  deeds 
are  set  out  in  the  Act,  but  may  be  amended 
by  regulation.  The  effects  of  the  amendments 
will  be  that  these  fees  will  be  removed 
entirely  from  the  Act,  put  in  the  regulations, 
thus  facilitating  reference  to  them. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Pre- 
arrangement  of  Funeral  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comment  already  made,  and  in 
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reference  to  the  procedures,  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
to  add  to  this  if  he  wishes,  but  the  bill 
restricts  persons  who  may  sell  pre-arranged 
funeral  services  to  licensed  insurers  or 
licensed  funeral  directors. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
At  the  risk  of  being  known  as  the  Minister 
of  Death  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  Health, 
I  will  make  very  brief  comment  on  this. 
This  was  brought  in  first  under  my  depart- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  control  those  who  were 
indulging  in  this  business  of  selling  pre-need 
funerals  when  no  machinery  was  set  up  to 
control  the  disposition  of  those  monies.  This 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  monies  will  be  avail- 
able when  the  person  is  in  need  of  the  service. 


k 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 


Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  say 
a  word  or  two  about  this  particular  bill.  As 
we  all  know.  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,  since  its  original  enact- 
ment in  1953,  has  been  amended  in  each 
subsequent  year.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
annual  amendments  have  dealt  with  com- 
paratively minor  matters  of  procedure  and 
clarification,  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  principles  embodied 
in  the  original  Act. 

However,  there  have  been  from  time  to 
time  more  important  amendments,  such  as 
a.  transfer  in  1957  to  newly-created  metro- 
politan authorities  of  poHce  and  licensing 
responsibilities  for  the  entire  area;  and  the 
removal  in  1958  of  any  statutory  Umit  on 
the  percentage  of  school  capital  costs  which 
could  be  assumed  by  the  metropolitan  school 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  metropolitan 
council.  Members  will  recall  that  in  1958 
we  had  presented  to  us  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  tlie  Metropolitan  Toronto 
commission  of  inquir>'  which,  as  some  of  you 
will  recall,  was  established  in  May  1957  and 
was  composed  of  four  members  of  this  House, 
and  the  then  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board.  It  ^^'ill  be  noticed  tliat  one  of 
the  important  amendments  proposed  in  this 
bill  today  deals  with  the  subject  that  was 
studied  by  that  commission  and,  I  am  pleased 


to  say,  carries  out  the  basic  principles  of  its 
recommendation . 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  hon.  members  who 
served  on  this  committee  are  still  sitting  as 
members  of  this  House.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  on  second  reading  and  on  con- 
sideration by  committee  of  the  whole.  I 
would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  the  amendments 
introduced  today,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
clarification  sections  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  in  addition  to  sections  to  conform  with 
amendments  to  The  Crown  Attorneys  Act, 
The  Municipal  Act,  include  provisions  for  a 
two-year  term  for  the  chairman,  commencing 
January  1,  1963.  They  include  provisions  to 
allow  the  metropolitan  council  to  operate  a 
bus  line  on  Toronto  Island,  which  follows 
the  operation  of  the  ferry  service;  they 
include  a  provision  which  will  allow  the 
metropolitan  council  to  contribute  to  the 
capital  costs  of  the  TTC.  There  are  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  sinking  funds,  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  monies  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  assets  for  which  debentures 
were  issued  before  the  debentures  have 
matured.  It  also  provides  for  the  regulation 
by  the  metropolitan  council  authority  of  all 
traffic  signal  lights  within  the  metropolitan 
area. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  that  a  public 
library  can  be  established  only  in  a  munici- 
pality or  police  village,  but  not  in  a  school 
section.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible 
to  establish  public  libraries  in  rural  school 
sections,  union  school  sections,  and  town- 
ship school  areas,  as  well  as  in  municipalities 
and  this  amendment  will  limit  it  to  munici- 
palities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  want  to  answer  a 
question  which  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  asked  during  the 
estimates  of  my  department  and  which  I 
could  not  answer  at  the  time. 

It  concerned  the  sale  of  a  pharmacy  in  an 
isolated  part  of  Ontario.  I  stated  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  pharmacist,  a  gradu- 
ate of  an  English  school,  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  pharmacy,  both  knew  Aat  the  Eng- 
lish   pharmacist    could    not    qualify   for   an 
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Ontario  licence  before  she  left  England. 
This  answer  was  in  error.  The  young  lady 
did  not  contact  the  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy until  she  arrived  in  Ontario,  but  both 
she  and  the  owner  of  the  pharmacy  then 
understood  quite  definitely  that  an  Ontario 
licence  could  not  be  granted  until  certain 
additional  courses  had  been  taken  and  the 
apphcant  had  successfully  passed  the  Ontario 
examinations. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  her  that,  in  the 
meantime,  she  could  be  entered  as  an 
apprentice. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  from  Winnipeg 
who  purchased  the  business  in  question,  he 
was  an  established  pharmacist  in  Winnipeg 
and  would  have  been  expected  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  When  he  sought  a  licence  in  On- 
tario, he  was  advised  that  he  could  not 
qualify  for  such  but  he  persisted  in  prac- 
tising pharmacy  and  was  charged  once  under 
the  Act  and  a  conviction  was  registered. 

In  tlie  matter  of  the  complaints  sub- 
mitted to  the  hon.  member  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  the  inspector  in  tlie  store  in 
question,  the  college  advised  me  that  they 
had  no  advice  of  this  complaint  until  it 
reached  them  in  a  copy  of  the  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Being  much  concerned  about  a  complaint 
of  this  kind,  it  was  officially  investigated  by 
the  college  in  January  of  this  year  but  it 
could  not  be  proven  since  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  were  denied 
by  the  chief  inspector  and  also  by  another 
inspector  and  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police,  who  were  with  the  chief  in- 
spector in  the  store  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
incident.  The  owner  of  the  store  was  ad- 
vised that  she  could  make  representations 
to  the  college  and,  I  understand,  was  advised 
also  of  the  date  that  the  college  would  meet 
to  consider  the  complaint.  No  complaint  has 
ever  been  lodged  by  the  owner  of  the  store 
to  the  college,  nor  has  the  college  been 
advised  of  the  incident  by  the  complainant. 

Only  one  other  province  in  Canada  gradu- 
ates pharmacists  who  are  ehgible  for  hcens- 
ing  in  Ontario  without  examination.  This, 
I  know  the  hon.  member  will  be  pleased  to 
hear,  is  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  The 
graduates  of  four  schools  of  pharmacy  in 
Great  Britain  also  are  eligible  for  licens- 
ing in  Ontario  without  examination.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  the  remaining 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  schools  in 
other  provinces  in   Canada,   are  all   aiming 


to  establish  courses  on  a  par  with  Ontario 
and  Saskatchewan. 

The  college  has  sought  legal  advice  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  granting  special 
permits  under  certain  circimistances,  and 
have  been  advised  against  establishing  two 
classes  of  pharmacists.  This  would  appear 
to  be  only  sensible,  since  the  pharmacist 
must  assume  certain  responsibilites  incum- 
bent ui)on  his  profession. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
presents  to  the  House  the  following; 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1961. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Board. 

Annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Legal 
Offices  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1961. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  in  two  parts  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Rowntree): 

1.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  plan,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  to  recommend  to  this  House 
that  professional  boxing  be  banned  in 
Ontario? 

2.  If  so,  will  the  hon.  Minister  be  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  government  in  making  such 
recommendation? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port); Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  I  would  say  this,  that  the  reference 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  has  to  do  with  a  press  story  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Tuesday  last.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Paret-Griffiths  fight  took 
place  in  another  jurisdiction,  but  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  owners  of  pubHc  halls,  pro- 
moters, and  others  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
business,  would  take  appropriate  steps  of 
their  own  volition,  and  as  responsible  citizens, 
to  see  that  such  a  situation  would  not  occur 
in  this  province.  The  views  expressed  by 
me  on  Tuesday  last  were  made  as  a  private 
citizen  and  they  represent  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  take  it  the  report  was  in 
error,  was  it,  when  it  stated  that  the  hon. 
Minister  planned  to  make  a  sjpecific  recom- 
mendation to  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
would   like  to   refer,   with   your  permission. 
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I  made  a  statement  in  the  House  on  March 
8  concerning  agreements  between  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  other  provinces  ha\'ing 
to  do  with  exchange  arrangements  concern- 
ing the  Hcensing  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  engaged  on  interprovincial  opera- 
tions. At  that  time  I  said  that  a  reciprocal 
agreement  had  just  been  signed  and  was 
being  jointly  announced  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  of  the  province  of  Alberta, 
and  by  me,  on  that  day.  I  later  said  that  the 
New  Brunswick  government  had  accepted 
our  proposal  in  principle  and  I  had  received 
their  assurance  that  the  agreement  would  be 
signed  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
hon.  members  today  tliat  the  agreement  with 
New  Brunswick  has  now  been  signed  and 
its  provisions  are  in  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  table  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
oil  and  gas  resources,  as  I  indicated  to  the 
House  that  I  would  do  so  during  my  esti- 
mates. While  this  was  a  report  requested 
by  the  department  rather  than  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  of  considerable  public  interest 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  perhaps  wiser  to 
table  it  here  so  it  would  be  available. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  or  not  this  report  will  be 
put  on  the  order  paper  for  debate  or  discus- 
sion at  some  future  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  report  is  going  to 
bo  presented  for  discussion  at  the  committee 
on  ener,g>'  next  Wednesday,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  perhaps  wisest  to  await  the  out- 
come of  that  until  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  about  it.  Then  we  can  see  perhaps 
where  we   should  go  from  there. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  as  follows: 

3.  Mr.    D.    C.    MacDonald    (York    South )- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  Did  Star  Transfer  Limited,  a  subsidi- 
ar\  of  the  ONR,  purchase  property  at 
Matlieson  earlier  this  year  to  be  used  for 
truck  and  storage  facilities? 

2.  If  so,  from  whom  was  the  property 
purchased? 

3.  What  was  the  purchase  price? 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development   (Mr.  Macaulay): 

1.  No. 

2.  Nil. 

3.  Nil. 


4.  Mr.     R.     Gisborn     (Wentworth     East)- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  What  was  the  cost  of  installation  of 
the  automatic  toll  collectors  on  the  Bur- 
tington  Skyway? 

2.  What  has  l)een  the  co.st  of  mainte- 
nance to  date? 

3.  How  many  employees  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  automatic  collectors? 

4.  From  what  company  was  the  auto- 
matic collector  purchased? 

Answer  by   the  hon.    Minister  of   Highways 
(Mr.  Goodfellow): 

1.  Installation  costs  are  included  in  the 
daily  rental  charge  of  $14  for  each  machine 
during  the  trial  period  of  one  year. 

2.  There  is  no  separate  charge  for  main- 
tenance, which  is  included  in  daily  rental 
charge  in  ( 1 )  above. 

3.  Six  toll  collectors. 

4.  Equipment  was  not  purchased.  Two 
machines  were  rented  from  each  of  the 
following:  Shoup  Electronics,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Grant  Canadian  Money-Meters  Lim- 
ited, Toronto.  [This  company  now  merged 
with  Shoup  Electronics,  Inc.] 

5.  Mr.     H.     Worton     (Wellington     South )- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

( a )  What  was  tlie  purchase  price  of  tiie 
Liquor  Control  Board  outlet  in  Goelph; 

(b)  From  whom  was  it  purchased; 

(c)  Who  was  the  agent  who  negotiated 
the  purchase;  and 

(d)  What  was  his  commission? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mr.  Grossman): 

(a)  $50,000; 

(b)  Angus  Dunbar,  QC,  and  John 
Henry  Brown  of  the  city  of  Guelph  and 
the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Oxford  Barber,  deceased; 

(c)  No  agent  employed; 

(d)  Nil. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the 
chair. 
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THE    HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 
COMMISSION  OF  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  2,  An 
Act  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  all  works 
and  systems  of  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  2  reported. 

THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  3,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Power  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  3  reported. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  34,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administration 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  34  reported. 

THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  36,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Power  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  36  reported. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  49,  An 
Act  respecting  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  Macdonald 
Institute. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  13  has  to  do  with  the  patenting,  I 
believe,  of  certain  work  done  by  this  re- 
search committee.  When  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay)  whether  or  not  such  patents  would 
apply  to  the  work  of  his  proposed  new  re- 
search centre,  he  said  that,  if  the  work  was 
done  specifically  for  one  company,  such 
patent  rights  would  go  with  that  work,  but 
if  it  were  done  without  direct  application,  it 
would  become  res  publicae.  Is  that  correct? 
I  wonder  why,  in  this  particular  regard,  the 
work  of  the  research  committee  is  not  re- 
garded as  res  publicae. 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  not  on  Bill 
No.  49? 

Mr.  Nixon:   Section  13,  I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  that  is  the  Act  per- 
taining to  the  agricultural  college;  I  think 
you  are  on  the  wrong  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thanks. 

Sections  13  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  49  reported. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE  OF  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  50,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Agricultural    Research    Institute    of    Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  section  13,  sir,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart),  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  it  is  that,  in  this  particular  section,, 
work  carried  out  by  this  research  institute 
or  the  rights  to  this  work  can  be  sold  by 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  whereas  in 
the  work  of  the  research  institute  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  many 
departments— I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  think  of 
the  correct  department— why  is  it  that  the 
work  carried  out  by  this  other  research 
institute  is  considered  to  be  in  the  field  of 
public  jurisdiction,  I  presume,  and  therefore 
not  saleable?   I  believe  there  is  a  connection. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  The  extent  to  which  these  can 
be  sold  by  the  foundation,  or  sold  by  the 
college,  or  wherever  else  the  work  is  car- 
ried out  is  res  publicae.  That  is  to  say  tlie 
foundation  holds  patents  for  the  public  and 
disposes  of  them. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  On- 
tario Research  Foundation  is  a  jointly 
owned  venture  by  private  industry  and  by 
the  government.  Part  of  its  research  is  car- 
ried on  for  the  benefit  of  private  industry 
only,  and  these  are  not  contributions  out 
of  the  public  purse.  The  public  purse  con- 
tributes to  another  part  of  it,  however,  and 
therefore  the  patents  and  trade  marks 
emerging  out  of  that  part  of  the  research 
belong  to  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation, 
rather  than  to  private  industry  and  it  can 
dispose  of  them  on  the  basis  of  a  royalty, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  foundation.  All  such  revenue 
comes  into  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation. 
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I  would  not  think  there  is  much  difiFer- 
ence  between  that  and  the  situation  of  the 
agricultural  college,  except  that  you  are 
talking  about  Bill  No.  50,  which  concerns  the 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  of  Ontario, 
but  that,  I  presume,  is  entirely  supported 
from  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
fruits  of  research  can  be  sold.    Is  that  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct. 
Sections  13  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  50  reported. 

THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  61,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Courts  Act. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this  section  1  of  Bill  No.  61? 
When  this  matter  came  before  the  legal  bills 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee asked  me,  as  i's  chairman,  to  give  an 
undertaking  to  it  that  I  would  report  to  this 
House  at  the  time  the  bill  came  before  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  report  on 
whether  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the 
County  Court  Judges  Association  of  Ontario 
to  make  representations  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  and/or  the  government  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act. 

I  have  made  inquiries,  I  have  spoken  to 
some  of  the  county  court  judges  as  indivi- 
duals, I  have  spoken  to  the  officers  of  the 
County  Court  Judges  Association  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  the  County  Court  Judges  Association  and 
to  their  committee— which  they  set  up  to  look 
into  all  these  Acts  being  presented  to  the 
House  in  relation  to  the  county  court  judges 
and  the  county  courts  themselves,  to  make 
such  representation. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  61  reported. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  62,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  understand 
from  statements  that  I  have  seen  in  the  press 
recently,  that  some  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
York  county  court,  at  any  rate,  because  some 
of  the  judges  just  go  oflF  for  a  month's  holiday, 
or  go  off  on  various  duties  such  as  conciliation 


boards  for  which  they  receive  extra  remunera- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  judges  have  about 
the  shortest  working  hours  of  any  class  of 
people  in  the  community.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  but  I  believe  that,  when 
the  courts  are  in  session,  they  ought  to  attend 
to  their  duties. 

I  understand,  at  the  present  time,  they  are 
not  accountable  to  anybody.  If  they  decide 
to  take  a  holiday,  nobody  can  do  anything 
about  it,  but  it  creates  great  pressure  in  the 
court  and  perhaps  results  in  undue  delay 
in  cases  being  disposed  of.  The  reason  I 
raise  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  if  this  bill  and  the  companion  bill 
which  has  just  gone  through  the  committee, 
would  in  any  way  provide  a  remedy  for  that 
particular  problem? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  I  would 
not  accept  as  gospel  truth  the  whole  pre- 
amble to  the  question  in  relation  to  this 
problem,  but  I  would  point  out  that  1  think— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  read  it  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  more  than  ever 
then,  I  will  not  be  certain.  The  situation  by 
statute  is  that,  if  a  judge  requires  more  than 
30  days*  holiday,  he  must  apply  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice;  but  30  days  to  some  of  us 
is  quite  a  period,  and  there  could  be  in  that 
period  certain  taking  of  holidays  which  might 
be  quite  in  order,  and  others  which  might 
not.  With  the  chief  judge  in  the  position 
of  authority  he  holds,  I  would  say  that  he 
would  certainly  be  expected,  as  one  of  his 
duties,  to  take  those  things  into  consideration. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  section  4,  I  wonder 
would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  us  what 
proportion  of  the  salaries  of  judges  is  paid  by 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  is 
speaking  now  of  county  and  district  court 
judges? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  At  the  present  time,  the 
federal  government  pays  $10,500.  That  is 
the  federal  salary  to  a  county  court  judge. 
In  this  province,  they  pay  a  basic  $1,500  for 
certain  duties,  which  brings  it  up  to  $12,000; 
and  then  the  surrogate  court  work  of  a  judge 
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—in  relation  to  the  fees  earned  in  the  sur- 
rogate court— can  reach  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
I  would  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  do 
reach  that  maximum,  which  would  bring  the 
maximum  salary  to  $14,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  respect  to  the  payments 
made  for  surrogate  court  work,  would  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  inform  us  whether 
the  so-called  roaming  judges  are  paid  any 
stipend  in  relation  to  surrogate  court  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  a  bill  in  front 
of  the  House  right  now,  making  provision 
for  that.  A  bill  I  have  already  introduced 
provides  that  they  would  get  the  $2,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  doubt,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  seen  the  remarks  of  a  certain 
judge  in  the  press  lately,  and  perhaps  that 
very  judge  has  addressed  remarks  privately 
to  him,  about  recommendations  or  protesta- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  Ottawa  to 
increase  their  salaries.  Now  is  section  4  of 
the  bill  designed  to  alleviate  a  condition  that 
the  county  court  judges  are  not  paid  enough? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  section  4  of  the  bill 
merely  makes  this  provision:  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  judge,  instead  of  getting  the 
$1,500  that  I  mentioned,  he  gets  $5,000. 
The  senior  judge  of  the  county  of  York, 
instead  of  $1,500,  gets  $2,500.  That  is  no 
change  actually  in  his  case.  In  effect,  the 
chief  judge  would  receive  $3,500  more  by 
virtue  of  that  particular  office.  That  is  the 
effect  of  it. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  letter  which 
does  suggest  certain  amendments  to  this 
particular  bill  and  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  it.  I  have  not  seen 
this  letter  before;  therefore,  if  I  might  have 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  would  ask  that 
we  hold  Bill  No.  62  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  just  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
about  another  judge,  a  judge  whose  seat  is  in 
Manitoulin  and  who  is  also  on  the  milk 
board.  Does  he  get  the  salary  of  a  county 
judge  and  then  a  salary  for  his  job  on  the 
milk  board?  I  speak  of  Judge  Curry.  Does 
he  get  both  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Speaking  of  any  partic- 
ular judge  who  does  extra  work  at  the  present 
time;  he  gets  whatever  remuneration  is 
arranged.  For  example,  many  judges  are  on 
police  commissions,  some  are  on  other  types 
of  commissions,  some  are  on  licensing  com- 
missions. Certainly  the  bulk— I  do  not  know 
what  the  amount  is  in  the  case  of  the  milk 


board  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  would 
know  that.  In  any  event,  he  would  get  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  may  wish  to  end  the  exchange  that 
he  and  I  were  having,  I  have  no  comparable 
desire.  As  I  understand  The  British  North 
America  Act  the  federal  government  has  the 
right  to  appoint  judges  and  they  must  pay 
them.  My  query  to  him  is:  If  they  have  the 
right  to  appoint  them  and  they  must  pay 
them  under  the  constitution,  then  why  are  we 
paying  judges  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  if  the  hon. 
member  and  I  might  have  a  little  history 
lesson  together,  I  could  explain  it  to  him 
on  a  historical  basis.  That  smaller  amount 
started  back  at  the  very  beginning,  but  the 
surrogate  court  fees,  of  course,  come  from 
an  entirely  different  authority.  The  surrogate 
court  is  a  provincial  court,  and  that  is  a 
separate  thing  altogether. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Section  4  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  surrogate  court.  Section  4 
is  a  vote  of  money  from  the  public  revenues, 
from  the  public  coffers  of  this  province: 
$5,000  to  the  chief  judge  and  $2,500  to  the 
chief  judge  of  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right,  but  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  surrogate  courts  in  that 
particular  respect.  I  am  saying  that  so  that 
I  may  study  these  suggested  amendments— 
that  the  bill  be  held  back  until  another  time. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Is  the 
bill  going  to  be  reintroduced,  or  is  the  letter 
of  sufficient  significance  that  he  might  with- 
draw it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  no  thought  of 
withdrawing  the  bill  whatever,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  whether  there  are  any  good 
grounds  for  submitting  to  the  House  some 
amendments  of  a  nature  that  might  improve 
the  language  but  would  not  change  the 
policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Since  the  committee  had  a 
pretty  full  discussion  on  this  bill,  would 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  make  the  letter  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  am 
going  to  hold  all  these  bills  until  I  can  get 
this  matter  straightened  out,  and  we  will 
move  down  to  Bill  No.  69. 
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THE  GAME  AND  FISH  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  69,  The 
Came  and  Fish  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  got 
caught  up  to  Section  1(1).  I  wonder  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  would  inform  us  if  there 
is  any  other  way  of  defining  a  closed  season? 

Sections  9  to  88,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  69  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  77,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission   Act. 

Sections   1   to   17,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   77,  reported. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  79,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  Act. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  >ou  will  recall  that, 
when  this  bill  came  up  for  second  reading, 
there  was  some  considerable  discussion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  particularly  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  and  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer).  Because  of  my  lack  of  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  some  municipal  matters 
—which  deficiency,  I  may  say,  is  being 
corrected  as  rapidly  as  I  can  assimilate  the 
multitude  of  laws  and  procedures  inherent 
in  municipal  law— I  was  unable  to  give  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  effect  of  this 
amendment   on   our   municipalities. 

I  can  now  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  that  this  amendment  to  section  55  is 
under  part  3  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  Act,  and  therefore  applies  only  to 
municipalities  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department.  In  effect,  this  would  apply  only 
to  the  20  improvement  districts  and  any 
municipalities  that  might  be  put  under 
supervision.  The  present  methods  of  assess- 
ment in  all  other  municipalities  in  our  prov- 
ince will   remain   unaffected. 

I  hope  that,  in  view  of  this  assurance,  the 
hon.   members  I  have   mentioned  and  those 


who    were    exercised    over   this   matter   will 
understand  the  real  effect  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  clears  up  a 
certain  amount  of  the  objection  that  I  had  to 
the  bill,  and  as  I  understood  it  at  that  time. 

It  puts  in  more  brilliant  focus  another 
objection  that  has  since  come  to  my  attention 
and  that  is  from  some  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake,  which  is 
just  such  an  improvement  district.  They 
feel— and  I  do  not  know  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  but  I  think  it  is  a  safe  conclusion 
to  come  to  as  a  result  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks  today— that,  perhaps  rightly,  this  bill 
is  being  directed  specifically  against  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three 
government-appointed  commissioners  who 
run  that  municipality,  because  it  is  an 
improvement  district.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men is  connected  with  one  of  the  mines,  the 
Dennison  mines,  one  with  the  Algoma  mines 
and  the  third  gentleman  is  a  lawyer,  who,  by 
coincidence,  is  the  president  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  Association  in  that 
area. 

There  is  very  strong  feeling  in  the  muni- 
cipality of  Elliot  Lake  that  they  are  being 
saddled  with  an  unreasonable  proportion  of 
debt  which  is  being  reflected  in  their  muni- 
cipal taxes,  as  a  result  of  what  happened  in 
Elliot  Lake  over  the  past  few  years.  This 
point  came  up  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  committee  on  public  accounts  when, 
as  the  provincial  auditor,  Mr.  Cotnam,  was 
discussing  various  sections  of  his  report,  tliere 
was  an  item  of  almost  $4  million  there,  which 
had  been  loaned  to  Elliot  Lake. 

The  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake,  the  tax- 
payers of  that  municipality',  are  forced  to  pay 
that  money  back.  Because  the  municipality, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  in  a  very  good  position 
because  business  is  not  very  good  in  Elliot 
Lake  at  all,  this  burden  is  an  increasing  onus 
on  the  individual  taxpayer. 

If  the  trustees  of  the  improvement  district 
are  being  compelled— and  after  all  they  are 
government  appointees  and  at  least  one  of 
them  has  tlie  very  close  ear  of  this  govern- 
ment—to  levy  taxes  on  the  ratepayers  of  the 
improvement  district  to  pay  back  this  $4 
million  that  the  government,  in  its  wisdom 
at  the  time,  which  I  suggest  was  not  too  well 
exercised,  loaned  the  municipality,  then  there 
is  really  a  very  serious  burden  on  these  tax- 
payers. What  these  people  did,  as  a  result  of 
the  previous  assessment,  was  to  appeal  the 
assessment  to  the  court  of  revision.  This 
government  appointed  the  court  of  revision, 
and    the    court    of   revision   listened   to    the 
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plea  of  the  appellants;  paid  very  close  atten- 
tion to  them;  and  what  they  did  was  because 
of  the  circumstances  in  that  municipality— 
they  reduced  the  assessment  by  50  per  cent 
on  the  lands  of  all  of  the  appellants  and  50 
per  cent  on  buildings  where  buildings  were 
vacant. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  vacant  build- 
ings in  Elliot  Lake  because  of  the  circum- 
stances we  have  debated  on  other  occasions. 
They  reduced  assessments  by  50  per  cent 
on  the  land  and  25  per  cent  on  the  buildings 
where  they  were  occupied.  They  reduced 
the  assessment  on  all  three  hotels  by  50  per 
cent  on  the  land,  and  by  50  per  cent  on  the 
buildings.  They  have  reduced  the  assessment 
on  industry  by  50  per  cent  on  the  land  and 
50  per  cent  on  the  buildings.  I  am  further 
advised,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  notwithstanding 
these  changes  by  the  court  of  revision,  a  new 
assessment  has  been  made  and  is  just  being 
held  back  until  this  statute  can,  in  fact, 
become  law. 

The  government  did  not  have  the  power 
to  re-assess  and  to  increase  this  already  very 
serious  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  Elliot 
Lake  until  they  had  this  new  piece  of  legis- 
lation. So  they  have  had  the  new  assessment 
done;  it  was  advertised,  apparently,  but  it 
has  not  been  put  into  the  assessment  rolls. 
These  people  believe,  and  I  think  correctly 
so,  that  they  are  being  very  harshly  treated; 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  revision  has 
been  set  aside  by  a  particular  bill  directed 
solely  at  the  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake.  It 
can  only  have  one  result,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  a 
municipahty  that  is  practically  bankrupt;  in 
a  municipality  that  has  only  a  fraction  of  its 
former  residents;  in  a  municipality  that  is 
overburdened  with  improvements  of  all  sorts; 
in  a  municipality  that  was  loaned  $4  million 
by  this  province,  and  the  province  is  insisting 
that  it  be  paid  back;  somebody,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  is  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs,  is  trying  to  set  aside  their  assessment 
unfairly  to  grind  these  municipal  taxpayers 
right  into  the  ground. 

Surely  Elliot  Lake  should  be  allowed  to 
run  its  own  show?  It  was  a  big  enough 
municipality  to  have  an  elected  council.  The 
government  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  this.  The 
government  has  not  even  seen  fit  to  abide 
by  its  own  statutes.  And  now  they  are  set- 
ting aside,  by  this  Act,  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  revision-the  government's  own 
court  of  revision.  If  this  Act  has  any  other 
purpose,  I  would  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister 
advising  me  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  if  this  Act  were  for  the  express  purpose 


of  dealing  with  the  improvement  district 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member,  then  what 
he  has  said  to  some  extent  would  be  true. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  then  these  taxes,  this  money 
which  is  owed  by  these  people  who  live  and 
own  property  in  the  municipality  of  Elliot 
Lake  must  be  paid  either  by  the  taxpayers 
at  large  in  this  province  through  this  govern- 
ment, or  must  be  paid  by  the  people  who 
have  reaped  the  benefits  from  the  monies 
which  have  been  spent.  And  I  think,  of 
course,  that  it  would  only  be  right  that 
it  should  be  paid  by  those  people  who  have 
reaped  the  benefits  from  the  monies  spent. 

However,  to  come  back  to  the  other  part 
of  tlie  question,  I  presume  it  was  a  question 
as  posed  by  the  hon.  member:  this  particular 
area  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  is  an 
area  which  is  in  very  ill  state  economically 
and  has  been  for  some  years  for  reasons 
which  we  all  know.  Reference  to  the  esti- 
mates of  my  department  in  past  years  and 
again  this  year  will  indicate  that  this  govern- 
ment has  been  aiding,  by  very  large  and 
interest-free  loans,  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake 
to  keep  afloat  and  to  keep  their  municipality 
in  good  operating  condition. 

Now  what  actually  would  be  the  result 
of  the  situation  and  the  facts  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  hon.  member,  namely: 
certain  ratepayers  mentioned  by  him,  large 
ratepayers  who  had  the  money  to  appeal, 
appealed  to  the  court  of  revision  and  thence 
to  the  county  judge  and  were  given  very  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  their  assessment.  The 
large  majority  of  the  small  people,  these 
small  property  owners,  had  neither  the 
inchnation  nor  the  money  nor  the  opportunity 
to  appeal. 

So  let  us  see  what  would  happen,  if  the 
facts— and  I  believe  they  are— were  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  member.  Several  of  the  large 
ratepayers  who  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
money  and  the  backing  to  appeal  had  their 
assessments  cut,  as  he  says,  by  50  per  cent, 
but  all  the  little  people  who  did  not  have 
that  opportunity  and  did  not  have  the  money 
and  were  not  able  to  appeal,  did  not  appeal. 
So,  therefore,  the  50  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  assessment  of  these  certain  people  meant 
that  they  would  pay  less  taxes,  but  the  total 
tax  levy  would  have  to  be  the  same.  And 
as  a  result,  the  other  people,  the  little  people 
in  the  area,  would  be  paying  the  taxes  which 
the  other  people  were  able  to  avoid  paying. 
Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only 
clear  and  fair  way  to  deal  with  this  would 
be  to  give  every  ratepayer  in  the  municipality 
the  same  opportunity  to  have  his  assessment 
taken  this  year  on  the  basis  that  the  court 
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of  revision  and  the  county  judge  or  district 
judge  had  declared  to  be  proper. 

As  a  result,  if  that  were  done,  then  every- 
one would  bear  tlieir  fair  share  of  the  taxes 
for  the  ensuing  year.  So  that  if  this  partic- 
ular Act  were  applied  to  Elliot  Lake,  that 
would  be  the  result;  everyone  would  then 
be  taxed  at  a  fair  rate  and  some  would  not 
be  taxed  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  others 
who  had  the  capacity  or  the  money  or  the 
means  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
revision  and  the  county  judge. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
say:  while  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  specifi- 
cally admit  that  this  Act  was  solely  directed 
at  Elliot  Lake,  I  think  when  he  finds  himself 
so  familiar  with  the  facts  of  assessment  ap- 
peals in  Elliot  Lake,  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  the  situation  in  Elliot  Lake 
was  before  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  trying  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  situations,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Singer:  At  least  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  only  applies  to  improvement 
districts,  the  odds  of  it  applying  to  Elliott 
Lake  are  reduced  from  1,000  to  1  to  20  to  1. 
So  that  I  think  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assump- 
tion that  Elliot  Lake  was  not  out  of  the 
minds  of  those  people  who  drafted  this  Act 
and  those  people  who  brought  it  forward. 

Now  let  us  deal  just  with  Elhot  Lake, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
improvement  district  that  is  concerning  the 
government  in  relation  to  this.  Elliot  Lake 
is  a  sick  municipality  and  the  government 
assisted  that  municipahty  in  getting  into  this 
sick  position;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that 
at  all.  It  is  not  too  many  months  ago  that 
in  this  House  we  had  a  great  parade  of  vari- 
ous hon.  Ministers  of  tlie  Crown,  one  after 
the  other;  one  was  going  to  build  a  park, 
another  was  going  to  build  a  jail,  another  one 
was  going  to  build  a  hospital,  another  one 
was  going  to  send  up  more  literature,  and 
another  one  was  going  to  build  an  institu- 
tion; they  all  were  going  to  do  all  of  these 
great  things  for  the  municipality  of  Elliot 
Lake  to  allow  it  to  recover.  Elliot  Lake  is 
still  sick.  How  many  of  those  promises  were 
carried  out,  I  do  not  know.  But  Elliot  Lake 
is  still  sick. 

Obviously  it  is  carrying  burdens  above  and 
beyond  its  capacity,  and  obviously  the  gov- 
ernment should  do  something  that  is  unique 
in  looking  after  this  municipality  because  it 
at  least  aided  it  to  get  into  this  position.  I 
do  not  think  the  remedy  is  to  lightly  set  aside 
the  appeal  provisions  in  The  Assessment  Act 


and  discard  the  decision  of  the  court  of  revi- 
sion and  the  county  court  judge.  It  may  be, 
it  may  be  as  the  hon.  Minister  said,  that  the 
only  appellants  who  were  able  to  bring  this 
situation  to  light  were  wealthier  people  who 
were  able  to  finance  the  cost  of  these  appeals, 
and  it  may  be  that  these  particular  decisions 
would  benefit  only  them.  But  all  of  the 
people  of  Elliot  Lake  must  be  assisted  be- 
cause of  this  horrible  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  which  was  not  entirely  of 
their  own  making. 

I  would  suggest  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
draw this  bill,  and  have  a  real  look  at  the 
situation  in  Elliot  Lake  with  a  view  perhaps 
to  the  province  writing  off  the  $4  million  that 
was  lent  to  Elliot  Lake.  This  is  an  increased 
burden,  the  province  has  the  remedy  reason- 
ably close  at  hand;  that  it  could  do  something 
about. 

But  I  suggest  this  bill  is  not  the  solution. 
The  solution  hes  in  a  close  examination  of 
what  should  happen  in  Elliot  Lake.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  not  going  to  get  at  it  this  way. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  79  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  80,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act. 

Section  1. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk 
about  that.  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  the  wrong 
section. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  section  3,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  section  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  The 
old  section  94  of  The  Municipal  Board  Act 
allowed  an  appeal  from  any  order  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  which  is  in  fact  the 
Cabinet.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
or  the  Cabinet  could,  after  notice  had  been 
given  to  those  parties  interested,  and  after 
a  hearing  in  which  those  parties  interested 
were  entitled  to  appear,  vary,  rescind  or 
confirm  any  such  order.  That  section  proved 
unworkable. 

The  government  found  out  in  the  St 
Andrew  situation,  where  they  purported  to 
act  under  the  old  section,  that  they  had  acted 
improperly.  What  they  had  done  was  to 
refer  back  a  portion  of  a  decision  made  by 
the  board  to  the  municipal  board  which  they 
did    not    have   power   to    do,    and   did    this 
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reference  back  without  notice  and  without 
a  hearing.  Well,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  going  further  into  the  St.  Andrew 
decision,  I  mentioned  it  earlier  in  these 
debates,  the  government  found  that  that 
section  was  unworkable  and  they  decided 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  change. 

Well  now  here,  section  3,  subsection  1(a) 
of  94,  allows  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council,  without  notice,  and  without  a 
hearing,  to  confirm,  vary  or  rescind  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  order  or  decision.  Without 
notice  and  without  a  hearing.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  matters  that  come  before 
the  municipal  board  are  matters  of  very 
grave  concern  to  the  people  of  this  province. 
They  can  afFect  the  credit  of  a  whole  muni- 
cipality, they  can  affect  zoning,  they  can 
affect  planning,  they  can  affect  an  individual's 
property  rights.  What  the  government  is  now 
doing  in  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  or  the 
Cabinet  to  act  as  a  court  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
to  act  without  notice  and  without  a  hearing, 
and  to  change  any  order  that  has  been  made 
by  the  municipal  board,  and  to  confinn  it, 
or  to  vary  it,  or  to  rescind  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  against  our  principles  of  British  justice 
as  we  know  them;  that  certainly  when  there 
is  going  to  be  adjudication  of  this  sort  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  notice,  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  and 
at  this  point  the  government  is  suggesting 
that  that  right  can  be  taken  away  and  that 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  I  know  it  is  going 
to  be  suggested  that  the  appeal  is  to  the 
court  of  public  opinion.  If  the  government 
acts  arbitrarily  in  this  sort  of  thing  the 
voters  will  in  due  course  turn  them  out. 

But  who  really  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  whether  or  not  a  particular  piece  of 
land  be  used  for  commercial  use  or  residential 
use,  other  than  the  person  who  owns  the  land 
and  his  immediate  neighbours?  An  arbitrary 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  is  not  going  to  excite 
in  many  instances  more  than  a  handful  of 
people.  But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  still, 
without  the  benefit  of  a  pubhc  notice,  without 
the  benefit  of  a  hearing,  can  act  arbitrarily 
and  that  is  why  that  section  is  there. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
government  should  not  put  more  sections  in 
the  statute  books  which  allow  the  government 
to  act  arbitrarily  without  notice  and  without 
a  hearing.  That  is  subsection  (a). 

Insofar  as  the  ( b )  part,  it  allows  a  reference 
back  to  the  municipal  board  of  what  the 
municipal  board  has  heard  at  least  once.  The 


municipal  board  may  have  heard  the  appli- 
cation perhaps  twice.  The  municipal  board, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  appointed  at 
pleasure,  not  during  good  behaviour.  In  other 
words,  at  all  times  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  its  continued  appointment. 

The  municipal  board,  we  have  heard  many 
times  in  this  House,  is  independent  and  can 
decide  whatever  it  wants— in  fact,  I  tliink 
it  pretty  well  has.  The  members  of  the  board 
have  acted,  to  my  mind,  ably,  honestly  and 
sincerely,  but  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  people  are  appointed  at  pleasure 
and  not  during  good  behaviour.  Their 
appointment  can  at  any  time  be  terminated 
by  the  government. 

What  do  we  allow  in  this  sort  of  an 
appeal?  We  allow  another  reference  back  to 
the  board  that  has  already  decided;  if  there 
is  such  a  reference  back  the  message  tiiat 
comes  with  that  reference  must  be  reasonably 
clear  to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  referred 
back:  "The  government  which  hired  you  and 
which  can  fire  you  at  any  moment  wants  you 
to  change  your  mind."  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  reference  back  and  so  you  are  taking 
away  in  subsection  (b)  of  94  the  independ- 
ence of  the  municipal  board,  if  it  has  any 
at  the  moment.  I  suggest  this  is  entirely 
wrong. 

This  perhaps  brings  us  to  the  whole  position 
of  appeals  from  the  municipal  board  and  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  some 
benefit  in  having  an  appeal  system  from  the 
municipal  board,  but  I  suggest  an  appeal 
system  should  not  be  to  a  body  that  can  act 
arbitrarily  without  notice  and  without  a 
hearing,  as  the  Cabinet  is  going  to  be  allowed 
to  do,  or  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to 
the  same  board  diat  originally  made  the 
decision.    This  is  very,  very  wrong. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
topic  was  substantially  discussed  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; it  was  discussed  at  the  full  meeting, 
and  a  suggestion  in  almost  the  same  words 
was  put  forward,  and  was  voted  down  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  at  the  public  meet- 
ing. The  majority  of  the  legal  profession 
who  were  gathered  at  that  meeting  voted 
against  this  sort  of  a  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  changing  the 
old  section  94  is  a  good  one,  but  tjie  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  a  very  dangerous 
method,  and  I  suggest  it  is  encouraging  rep- 
resentations to  be  made  in  private  and  in 
secret.  It  is  encouraging  a  sort  of  criticism 
that  we  do  not  like  to  have  attached  to 
government— that  they  are  acting  in  favour 
of  some  people  but  not  in  favour  of  other 
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people.  And  if  they  do  this  no  one  has  any 
way  of  finding  out  how  they  did  act. 

Subsection  2  of  the  proposed  new  section 
94  is  a  60-day  provision— no;  where  is  the 
60  days;  section  3?  Well,  60  days  is  written 
in  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  in  fact  the 
60-day  provision  does— and  there  have  been 
representations  made  to  the  government 
that  if  they  are  determined  to  go  through 
with  this,  notwithstanding  the  representa- 
tions that  I  am  making  now,  60  days  is  far 
too  long. 

I  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  group 
that  have  made  representations  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  60-day  provision  just  adds 
anotlier  60  days  on  to  the  whole  red  tape 
procedure  that  is  attached  to  all  municipal 
operations.  If  a  borrowing  by-law,  which 
has  to  be  approved  by  the  municipal  board, 
has  gone  through  all  its  procedures,  the 
hearing  takes  place  before  the  municipal 
board,  and  now  there  is  a  definite  period, 
a  60-day  period,  for  appeal.  What  in  fact 
you  are  doing  is  setting  the  whole  thing 
aside  for  a  further  two-month  period.  I 
know  that  it  is  going  to  be  suggested  that, 
as  the  section  previously  read,  you  would 
set  it  aside  indefinitely. 

As  the  section  previously  read,  there  was 
no  time  limit  on  appeals  at  all.  But  nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  the  section  as  it  pre- 
viously read.  In  fact,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  appeals  made  under  it 
any  time;  and  there  was  only  one  to  my 
knowledge  upon  which  the  government  acted 
ever  since  the  old  section  94  had  been  there, 
and  that  was  the  St.  Andrews  case  where 
the  government  had  their  fingers  burned. 

But  now,  when  it  is  definitely  60  days,  I 
woTild  suggest  that  any  municipality  that 
has  passed  any  by-law  which  needs  munici- 
pal board  approval  would  be  acting  at  their 
peril  if  they  did  anything  before  the  whole 
60  days  had  expired.  You  are  needlessly 
tying  up  all  municipal  procedure  by  add- 
ing an  extra  two  months'  delay  to  all  of 
the  important  things  the   municipalities  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  this  section  back  and  have 
another  look  at  it,  to  remove  the  arbitrary 
provisions  from  it,  to  allow  an  appeal  but 
not  an  appeal  either  to  the  Cabinet  in  secret 
or  to  the  municipal  board,  the  board 
which  already  gave  one  decision  on  it.  If 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  far  at  the 
present  time,  they  should  reduce  this  60- 
day  period  to  a  lesser  period-30  days  or 
15  days— because  they  are  needlessly  ham- 
stringing municipal  operations  if  they  put 
this  section  through  in  its  present  form. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  very  briefly  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
matters  raised  by  the  hon.  member.  First 
of  all,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  he  agrees 
with  the  government  that  section  94  does 
require  amendment,  and  I  think  that  he  will 
find,  and  the  public  will  find,  that  the 
amendment  as  now  introduced  is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  good,  will  be  workable, 
and  will  allow  everyone  to  have  a  full 
measure  of  justice. 

With  respect  to  part  (a)  of  subsection  1, 
I  may  say  it  is  quite  patent  that  the  section 
as  it  was  previously  constituted  is  quite 
unworkable.  With  respect  to  part  (b)  of 
subsection  1,  I  may  say  that  this  proposal 
is  somewhat  along  the  hnes  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  The  Municipal  Act 
with  regard  to  annexations,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  work  very  well  on  that  particular 
subject,  so  I  should  hope  that  the  same  idea 
will  work  well  here. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  hon. 
member  concerning  the  time  for  appeal, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  we  should  deny  anyone 
who  now  has  an  unlimted  right  of  appeal 
from  any  right  of  appeal  or  whether  he  is 
thinking  about  the  future  only.  The  section 
as  it  is  now  before  the  House,  provides  for 
a  60-day  appeal,  not  only  on  future  matters 
but  also  on  any  matter  which  has  been 
decided  by  the  board  counting  from  the  date 
of  proclamation.  I  think  this  is  very  sound. 
Justice  must  be  done  and  if  anyone  has  a 
right  of  appeal,  and  has  been  thinking  about 
it  for  some  time,  he  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  forward  his  appeal. 

I  am  sure  that  the  technical  and  theoretical 
matter  which  he  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman— 
of  all  matters  being  held  up  for  the  period 
of  60  days— is  one  which  need  not  concern 
us  unduly  because  in  the  past  there  was  an 
unlimited  time  for  appeal  from  orders  of  the 
municipal  board  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
know— not  even  legal  friends  such  as  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  across  the  floor 
of  the  House— ever  thought  a  municipality 
should  hold  up  action  on  any  municipal 
board  order  because  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  not  limited  by  time. 

Sections  3  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  80  reported. 


THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT,  1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  86,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act, 
1960-1961. 
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Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
Bill  No.  86.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  this  bill 
should  be  held  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
experts  next  Thursday?  Why  rush  the  bill 
through  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  of  the  bill 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Manley:  No,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
we  not  have  an  answer  to  that?  Should  this 
bill  not  be  held,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  after 
next  Thursday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  with  this  bill;  we  are  discussing  a 
purely  technical  matter  to  what  your  prop- 
osition in  regard  to  sales  tax  produces  and 
what  our  proposition  produces  in  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore  we  will  proceed  with  this 
bill. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  con- 
tains a  substantial  number  of  amendments  to 
the  exemption  section  of  the  Act— broadening 
the  exemptions,  as  I  understand  it.  I  would 
like  to  place  before  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  a  suggestion  for  another 
exemption  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
very  much  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  leaflets  and 
publications  of  other  kinds  published  by 
political  parties,  or  candidates  in  elections— 
whether  federal,  municipal  or  provincial- 
should  be  exempt  from  the  provincial  sales 
tax.  I  beHeve  that  one  of  the  integral  parts 
of  the  educational  process  in  a  democratic 
society  is  the  publication  of  information  by 
candidates  for  office,  and  the  parties  they 
represent,  in  election  campaigns.  This  is 
crucial  to  our  whole  democratic  process,  and 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  follow 
the  same  sort  of  principle  that  is  quite 
properly  followed  in  this  legislation  with 
regard    to    educational    supplies    in    making 

^     such  material  exempt  from  the  sales  tax. 

Election  material,  of  course,  has  for  many 
years  been  subject  to  the  federal  sales  tax  of 

II  per  cent,  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer cannot  do  anything  about  that.  But  now 
there  is  the  additional  impost  which  goes  on 
top  of  the  federal  sales  tax,  making  the  total 
impost  14.3  per  cent.  This  could  very  well 
discourage,  to  some  degree,  the  free  dis- 
semination of  ideas  in  election  campaigns  and 
between  elections.  I  think  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  democratic  societies  should  not 
take  steps  which  might  in  any  way  discourage 
the  dissemination  of  such  information,  as  the 


process  is  so  vital  to  our  whole  democratic 
system. 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  if  he  would  give  consideration  to 
making  that  exemption  as  well. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
realizes  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
keep  our  legislation  uniform.  However,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  think  of  what  he  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  heard  there  is  the 
possibility  of  an  election  this  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  see  something 
done  about  it  before  that  event  takes  place. 

An  hon.  member:  What  kind  of  an  election, 
federal  or  provincial? 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  We  are 
dealing  with  the  retail  tax  bill,  are  we? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Yes,   section  4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  dealing  with 
exemptions,  Mr.  Chairman.    Section  3. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  add 
a  few  remarks  to  the  general  context  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden).  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  about  this  matter. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
material  which  is  purchased  for  the  War 
Veterans'  Poppy  Fund— which  is  entirely  a 
charitable  organization— is  being  taxed  at  the 
present  time.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
will  remember  that  I  did  bring  this  to  his 
attention.  I  was  very  surprised  to  learn,  for 
instance,  that  much  of  the  cheap  magazine 
material— and  I  consider  it  cheap  magazine 
material  on  the  stands— is  not  taxed,  for 
instance,  and  yet  a  worthy  organization  such 
as  the  poppy  fund  is  required  to  pay  tax  on 
material  which  they  hand  out  on  Remem- 
brance Day.  Is  there  any  exemption  to  be 
provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  poppies 
are  not  taxed— poppies  that  are  sold  on 
Remembrance  Day.  Tax  was  collected  on 
these  poppies  last  year  but  was  refunded. 

Mr.  Bryden:  After  a  very  loud  squawk. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Is  there  any  provision 
or  is  this  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  exempt  now. 
Sections  4  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  86  reported. 

THE  HOSPITALS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  87,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  87  reported. 

THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  90,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improvement  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  90  reported. 

THE  JAILS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  91,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Jails  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  91  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  92,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  92  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  PARKS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  94,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Parks  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  94  reported. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  98,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  98  reported. 

THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  103,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  going  to  be  held  along 
with  the  other  Act  to  be  dealt  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  never  referred 
to  the  legal  bills  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  bill  is  not  in  that  otfier  group;  that 
concerns  something  entirely  difiFerent.  It 
relates  only  to  county  judges  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  to  be  held  over. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclu.sive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  5,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
more  than  a  little  confusing.  It  is  difficult  to 
sort  out  the  statutes  that  are  labelled  so  that 
you  can  identify  them  separately.  And  when 
we  have  two  statutes  in  the  same  session, 
both  called  The  County  Judges  Amendment 
Act,  1961-1962,  it  makes  it  all  that  more 
difficult  to  try  to  figure  out  which  one  you 
are  talking  about. 

I  wonder  if  the  government  could  not  do 
something  either  to  consolidate  two  amend- 
ing statutes  which  they  bring  before  the 
House  in  the  same  session,  or  to  label  them 
Nos.  1  and  2,  or  X  and  Y,  or  something,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  the  answer  is, 
Mr.  Chairman:  when  the  two  bills  go  in  the 
final  volume  of  amendments,  they  will  be 
combined.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce two  amendments  to  one  Act  in  the  same 
session  either  for  reasons  of  time  or  for 
reasons  of  procedure;  but  when  they  are 
eventually  through,  the  two  bills  will  be  put 
together. 

Bill  No.  103  reported. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   123,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 
Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  123  reported. 


METROPOLITAN  UNITED  CHURCH 

House  m  committee  on  Bill  No.  PrlO,  An 
Act  respecting  The  Metropolitan  United 
Church  of  Toronto. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  PrlO  reported. 
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CITY  OF  ST.  CATHARINES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prll,  An 
.Act  respecting  The  City  of  St.  Catharines. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Prll  reported. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl4,  An 
Act  respecting  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl4  reported. 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  A  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl7  reported. 

LEAMINGTON  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr22,  An 
Act  respecting  the  County  of  Essex,  the  Town 
of  Leamington  and  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  Town  of  Leamington. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr22  reported. 

SUDBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr25,  An 
Act  respecting  the  High  School  Board  of  the 
City  of  Sudbury  and  the  Neelon-Garson  and 
Falconbridge  District  High  School  Board. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Schedule   agreed   to. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr25  reported. 

TOWN  OF  RICHMOND  HILL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr26,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Richmond  Hill. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Pr26  reported. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  WICKSTEED 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr27,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Township  of  Widest eed. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr27  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  ETOBICOKE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr29,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Township  of  Etobicoke. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr29  reported. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  7  by  hon.  J.  W.  Spooner. 

Resolved, 

That,  the  amount  payable  by  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  under  The 
Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  is, 

(a)  for  the  year  1958,  the  sum  of 
$77,083.38; 

(b)  for  the  year  1959,  the  sum  of 
$234,603.28; 

(c)  for  the  year  1960,  the  sum  of 
$238,892.68; 

(d)  for  the  year  1961,  the  sum  of 
$238,892.68;  and 

(e)  for  the  year  1962,  the  sum  of 
$238,892.68,  and  any  part  of  such  sums 
not  heretofore  paid,  and  any  penalty  and 
interest,  shall  be  paid, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  respecting 
the  Tax  Payable  by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  under  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act 
for  the  years  1958,  1959,  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  procedure  in  this.  There  is  the 
resolution  and  there  is  the  bill.  In  passing 
this,  do  we  afrree  to  the  bill,  or  is  the  bill 
called  separately?  The  bill  has  not  yet  been 
called  for  reading  in  committee. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  This  is  the  normal 
financial  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is 
required  for  all  financial  bills;  they  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  the  bill  is  dealt  with 
separately  in  committee? 
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Clerk  of  the  House:   That  is  correct. 

Resolution   concurred   in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  8  by  hon.  A.  K.  Roberts. 

Resolved, 

That,  in  addition  to  the  allowance 
provided  under  section  9(1)  of  The  County 
Judges  Act,  there  shall  be  paid  to  every 
judge  for  the  county  and  district  courts 
of  the  counties  and  districts  of  Ontario,  an 
allowance  of  $2,000  payable  aimually  at 
the  end  of  the  year  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  County  Judges  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

31erk  of  the  House;  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  9  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Allen. 

Resolved, 

That,  every  corporation  as  defined  in  The 
Corjwrations  Tax  Act  shall  pay  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario,  the  taxes 
imposed, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  19,  by  hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree. 

Resolved, 

That,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
may  direct  the  payment  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund  of  such  amount  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to 
subsidize  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident 
Claims  Fund,  and  interest  shall  be  credited 
to  die  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Fund 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
compounded  annually, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  respect- 
ing Claims  for  Damages  Arising  out  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Accidents. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and  to  report 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to;  the  House  resumed,  Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come    to    certain    resolutions    and    to    report 


certain  bills  without  ameiKlment  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;   Mr.  K.   Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

On  vote  1001: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  tabling 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  I  should  hke  to  sketch  as  briefly 
and  sharply  as  I  can  some  aspects  of  the 
many-sided  responsibilities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  tlie  department. 

We  have  made  marked  progress  in  many 
fields  which  range  from  forestry  and  fish 
and  wildlife  to  parks  and  recreation  and 
land  use  planning  including,  of  course,  the 
(Protection  of  our  forests  from  fire  and 
disease. 

This  department  of  the  Ontario  govem- 
inent  is  responsible  for  the  management  and 
development  of  all  the  renewable  natural 
resources  in  a  province  covering  more  than 
412,000  square  miles.  In  fact,  The  Ontarid 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  integrated  organiza- 
tion managing  renewable  natural  resources 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

Our  responsibilities  embrace  much  that 
touches  closely  the  lives  and  economic  and 
community  happiness  of  our  people.  Public 
response  to  our  "Parks  for  the  People**  pro- 
gramme, increasing  interest  in  summer 
resort  sites  and  vacation  lands,  plus  a  mount- 
ing influx  of  tourists  and  a  fast-growing  use 
of  our  unequalled  hunting  and  fishing,  are 
convincing  proof  that  we  are  not  only  meet- 
ing today's  needs  but  plaiming  wisely  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Just  a  few  comments  on  the  versatile 
activities  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  merely  illustrative  and  by  no  means 
comprehensive,  will,  I  believe,  bear  me  out 
in  a  pride  of  accomplishment  I  feel  fully 
justified. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  system 
of  provincial  parks,  which  has  been  built 
up  in  a  very  few  years  until  now  we  have 
half  an  acre  of  provincial  parks  alone  for 
every  person  in  our  population.    Since  onr 
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population  is  about  six  million,  this  repre- 
sents an  area  four  times  as  great  as  all  the 
national  and  state  park  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1961,  77  provincial  parks  were  in 
operation.  We  are  adding  four  more  this 
year  and  15  also  have  been  set  aside  for 
future  development,  making  a  total  of  96. 
The  four  additional  parks  to  be  operated 
this  year  are  Restoule,  Pakwash,  Ojibway 
and  White  Lake. 

The  development  of  many  of  our  operat- 
ing parks  has  been  pretty  vi^ell  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  master  plan  of  each. 
Many  areas  are  being  reserved  and  will  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  future  needs. 

Our  objective  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
continuing  increase  in  park  use.  Some  6.5 
million  people  visited  oiu:  fully  operating 
provincial  parks  in  five  months  last  year, 
almost  a  million  more  than  the  year  before, 
and  the  number  is  steadily  rising. 

The  four  new  parks  I  mentioned  are 
located  in  places  where  there  has  been  a 
gap  in  the  distribution  of  our  province-wide 
park  pattern.  Here  again,  our  objective  is 
to  fill  in  gaps  by  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  new  parks  in  the  overall  plan. 

This  plan  is  implemented  by  reserving 
areas  of  Crown  lands  far  in  advance  of 
present-day  needs.  It  also  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  land  in  those  parts  of  Ontario 
where  lands  were  alienated  from  the  Crown 
many  years  ago.  At  present,  as  I  mentioned, 
there  are  15  areas  under  reserve  for  future 
development. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  our 
parks,  all  are  located  on  bodies  of  water. 
To  meet  a  great  upsurge  in  boating,  ramps 
or  launching  facilities  are  being  developed 
in  all  these  parks,  many  of  which  are  on 
very  large  bodies  of  water  or  on  connecting 
chains  of  water  in  the  north. 

Winter  sports  are  popular  now,  too,  in 
our  parks.  Skating,  skiing  and  tobogganing 
were  carried  on  this  winter  in  three —  the 
Pinery,  on  Lake  Huron  in  Lambton  county; 
at  Darlington  on  Lake  Ontario  east  of 
Oshawa;  and  at  Kakabeka  Falls  park  at  the 
Lakehead. 

Camping  in  the  provincial  parks  has  in- 
creased by  about  47  per  cent  and  overall 
park  use  about  nine  per  cent. 

A  winter  works  programme  to  alleviate 
unemployment  is  again  being  carried  out 
in  many  of  our  parks  in  co-operation  with 
tlie  federal  government. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  timber  branch 


are  to  manage  the  Crown  forests  of  Ontario 
so  as  to  provide  established  forest  industry 
witli  its  present  requirements  to  meet  the 
needs  of  expansion  and  to  provide,  by  sale 
and  licensing,  a  supply  of  timber  for  new 
industry  and  new  utilization  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  cut.  In  order  to  meet  these 
objectives,  the  branch  conducts  forest  sur- 
veys and  compiles  tlie  forest  data;  prepares 
its  own  management  plans  and  analyzes  and 
approves  those  furnished  by  industry;  oper- 
ates eleven  nurseries  producing  about  50  mil- 
lion trees  annually;  conducts  silvicultural 
operations  for  stand  improvement;  and  oper- 
ates a  licensing  system  for  the  sale  of 
standing  timber. 

The  branch  is  organized  under  three  main 
sections— reforestation  section,  silviculture  sec- 
tion and  timber  section. 

The  reforestation  section  is  responsible  for 
seed  collection,  seed  extraction  and  storage 
and  the  production  of  about  50  million  trees 
from  seven  large  nurseries  and  three  small 
nurseries  located  across  the  province. 

Dvu-ing  1961  the  nurseries  produced  some 
45  million  of  which  28.5  million  were  planted 
on  Crown  land,  4.5  million  on  lands  managed 
by  the  Crown  and  12  million  were  sold  to 
private  land  owners. 

This  section  is  also  responsible  for  the 
records  covering  150,000  acres  of  county, 
municipal  and  conservation  authority  forests 
and  provides  extension  services  to  private 
land  owners. 

The  silviculture  section  is  responsible  for 
the  management  of  Crown  forests  admin- 
istered by  the  department,  which  entails  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  a  forest  in- 
ventory, tlie  preparation  and  approval  of 
management  plans,  the  planting  of  trees  pro- 
vided by  our  nurseries  and  the  carrying  out 
of  stand  improvement  projects  designed  to 
promote  growth  on  established  stands  and 
to  encourage  regeneration  on  open  areas. 

In  1961  the  department  had  11,800  square 
miles  aerial-photographed  in  the  Cochrane 
and  Kapuskasing  districts  in  connection  with 
tlie  forest  inventory,  carried  out  106  stand 
improvement  projects  and  planted  approxi- 
mately 33  million  trees  on  Crown  land  and 
land  managed  by  tlie  Crown. 

The  timber  section  is  responsible  for  the  sale 
and  licensing  of  Crown  timber,  the  measure- 
ment of  timber  cut  and  the  collection  of 
Crown  charges. 

Up  to  this  date  in  1961-1962  there  were 
60  Crown  timber  sales  made  under  The 
Crown  Timber  Act  2  (1),  33  Crown  timber 
sales  approved  by  order-in-council  under  The 
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Crown  Timber  Act  3  (1),  and  7  salvage 
licences  issued  under  The  Crown  Timber 
Act  4  (1),  totalling  445  square  miles  with  257 
square  miles  being  relinquished;  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  square  miles  under  licence 
at  this  date  being  103,000  square  miles. 

The  estimated  cut  in  1961-1962  is  341,- 
75«,000  cubic  feet. 

In  1961  the  production  of  chips  was 
206,750  bone  dry  tons  in  comparison  with 
153,103  in  1960. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  another  of  the  activities  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  speak  in  connection  with  angling 
and  hunting. 

Sport  fishing  enjoyed  a  normal  year  and 
the  department  took  steps  to  make  more  areas 
accessible  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  as 
the  number  of  people  interested  in  these 
sports  increases  rapidly,  year  by  year. 

For  public  hunting,  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  areas  in  southern  Ontario  and  the 
setups  last  year  all  aroused  great  interest. 
The  Long  Point  Park  marshes  and  some  fields 
were  managed  for  pheasants,  with  hunting 
also  in  Sibbald's,  Darlington  and  Presqu'ile 
parks.  Marshes  in  Presqu'ile,  Darlington, 
Rondeau  and  Holiday  Beach  parks  were  also 
open  for  shooting.  This  is  the  second  year  for 
the  operation  of  this  activity  at  Darlington 
on  a  managed  basis. 

The  deer  herd  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  is  reported  in  wonderful  condition 
and  hunter  success  has  been  very  high.  In 
the  eastern  part,  hunting  was  generally  better 
than  in  1960  but  was  still  suflFering  the  eflPects 
of  hard  winters.  Conditions  this  year  were 
either  on  the  borderline  or  below  normal  in 
many  areas. 

We  hoped  to  exceed  the  previous  year's 
moose  kill  but  it  seems  doubtful  at  the 
moment  whether  this  was  achieved.  This  is 
somewhat  disappointing  because  we  have  a 
very  large  moose  herd  which  is  far  from 
fully  utilized. 

We  experimented  last  year  in  permitting 
aircraft  to  carry  hunters  into  remote  moose 
areas  otherwise  not  readily  accessible  and  to 
land  their  passengers  to  hunt  moose  in  the 
normal  way  after  they  had  been  located 
from  the  air. 

As  I  explained  earlier  to  the  game  and 
fish  committee,  the  advantages  of  this  dis- 
persal of  the  hunting  pressure  away  from 
the  over-exploited  areas  near  the  roads  and 
railways,  is  an  excellent  management  feature. 
Further  experiments  are  planned  to  substan- 
tiate the  findings  of  the  1961  experiment, 
that  this  type  of  hunting  does  not  result  in 


over-exploitation  of  the  moose  herd.  Rather, 
it  reduces  the  over-exploitation  in  the  more 
easily  accessible  areas  near  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  moose  herd  in  northern 
areas  has  been  the  diflBculty  of  access  to 
remote  moose  range  where  many  animals  go 
unliarvested  in  consequence. 

Another  of  the  responsibilities  of  our 
department  is  commercial  fishing,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  industry  in  Ontario. 
The  estimated  commercial  catch  in  the  1961 
calendar  year  was  54,369,000  pounds  with 
a  value  to  the  fishermen  of  $5,636,000.  This 
would  indicate  a  probable  increase  of  21  per 
cent  in  catch  and  17  per  cent  in  value  over 
1960. 

In  Lake  Erie,  smelt  landings  rose  from 
10,735,000  pounds  to  13,173,000  pounds, 
with  trawls  accounting  for  9,818,000  pounds 
of  the  catch. 

Smelt  trawling  can  now  be  considered  on 
an  established  basis  in  Lake  Erie,  but  traw- 
ling for  other  species  is  still  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  Its  potential  is  by  no  means  assured. 
The  federal  government  gear  development 
unit  has  continued  to  experiment  with  traw- 
ling gear  for  perch. 

The  quota  for  smelt  is  set  at  20  tons  per 
week  per  vessel,  with  a  10  per  cent  quota 
on  otlier  species.  As  smelt  are  foimd  in 
deeper  waters,  the  quota  confines  trawling 
to  tihese  waters. 

The  year  was  highlighted  by  the  tremen- 
dous catch  of  whitefish  in  Lake  Huron,  but 
tliis  was  composed  entirely  of  one  year  class 
and  when  this  class  has  been  exploited  the 
fishery  will  return  to  former  levels. 

With  respect  to  the  lamprey,  for  the  first 
time,  fisheries  experts  have  raised  hope  that 
the  struggle  against  the  sea  lamprey  may  be 
successful.  Both  lamprey  counts  and  scar- 
ring rates  were  down  in  some  areas  and  the 
1962  record  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

Forest  protection,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
next  item  I  would  like  to  discuss.  From 
April  to  October  every  year  our  forests  face 
the  threat  of  fires.  Their  occurrence  in  most 
cases  is  unpredictable  and  in  many  unpre- 
ventable.  For  example,  lightning  last  year 
was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  fiercest  fire  out- 
break in  years  in  northwestern  Ontario. 
Because  of  weather  and  other  factors,  the 
spring  fire  danger  in  this  area  again  is  above 
normal.  Such  conditions  are  met  with  after 
several  very  light  fire  seasons  and  serve  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance  by 
the    fine    organization    which    is    the    forest 
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protection  branch  and  the  air  service  section. 
Control  of  other  forest  enemies,  insect  in- 
festation and  disease,  is  another  part  of  their 
work. 

Ontario  has  the  largest  block  of  forest  lands 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  the  exception 
of  Quebec  and  the  undeveloped  forest  re- 
sources of  the  USSR.  The  air  service  which 
patrols  our  forests  is  the  largest  forest  fire 
control  organization  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  to  the  expert  and  always 
improving  efforts  of  the  forest  protection 
branch  that  we  owe  a  steadily  and  markedly 
declining  annual  average  of  forest  fire  losses 
over  the  past  30  years  or  more. 

Overseeing  the  forests  also  are  more  than 
300  fire  towers,  80  and  100  feet  tall,  on  high, 
strategic  points  across  the  province,  working 
with  the  aircraft  and  ground  establishments  in 
highly  efficient  fire  detection.  Supporting  this 
are  new  techniques  which  we  have  developed, 
including  water  dropping,  and  the  best  com- 
munication, transportation  and  fire  fighting 
crews  and  equipment  obtainable. 

This  organization  met  a  severe  test  most 
capably  during  the  fires  in  northwestern 
Ontario  last  summer.  Men  and  equipment 
were  brought  from  right  across  the  province 
by  about  every  known  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Commercial  and  air  force  aircraft  joined 
our  own  45  planes,  as  well  as  helicopters. 
At  one  time  as  many  as  66  aircraft  were 
meeting  this  emergency. 

In  our  communications  system  we  use 
some  1,600  radio  stations— fixed,  portable  on 
aircraft  and  towers,  and  portable  on  water- 
craft.  Also,  1,054  miles  of  telephone  lines 
serve  where  commercial  facilities  do  not 
exist. 

We  have  900  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and 
1,500  watercraft.  Equipment  includes  3,700,- 
000  feet  or  700  miles,  approximately,  of 
forestry  hose,  1,270  mechanical  fire  pumps, 
8,000  hand  pumps,  40  water  tank  trucks  and 
slip-on  tanks,  and  tents,  blankets  and  cookery 
sufficient  to  equip  an  army  of  10,000. 

During  the  fire  season,  28  air  bases  operate 
and  five  helicopters  are  leased  from  May  1 
to  September  30. 

For  complete  coverage  and  support,  we 
maintain  at  all  times  a  system  of  utmost 
flexibility  so  that  a  concentration  of  resources 
can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the  province 
having  an  above-normal  fire  load. 

They  need  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
and  ready  to  move  in  any  emergency,  as  in 
the  northwest  emergency  in  June  and  July 
when  lightning  struck  time  and  again  for  a 
month   and   alone   accounted   for    1,175,149 


acres  out  of  the  total  of  1,184,998  acres 
burned  over  last  year  in  tlie  entire  province. 
Of  the  year's  1,305  fires,  451  were  caused  by 
lightning,  289  by  campers,  200  by  smokers, 
and  the  rest  by  other  causes,  mostly  human. 

Next  to  prevention,  efficient  detection  and 
quick  control  action  are  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  from  fire,  an  arch 
enemy  diat  harassed  other  provinces  as  well 
as  Ontario  last  year. 

In  recent  years,  the  development  of  sensi- 
tive heat-detecting  techniques  and  instruments 
for  military  purposes  has  opened  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  significant  improvement  in  detec- 
tion. 

We  are,  therefore,  studying  two  types  of 
equipment.  One  is  based  largely  on  the  use 
of  infra-red  or  heat  detectors  used  in  guided 
missile  operation.  The  other  is  based  on  a 
device  which  recognizes  the  light  oscillations, 
or  "flicker",  inherent  in  all  flames. 

The  infra-red  equipment  is  also  being  in- 
vestigated under  different  operating  conditions 
such  as  forest  cover,  by  the  United  States 
forest  service.  The  flame  detector  is  a 
product  of  the  national  research  council. 
We  plan  to  field-test  both  systems  during  the 
coming  summer. 

All  our  work  and  new  techniques,  of 
course,  must  fall  far  short  of  their  objective 
without  the  fullest  support  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  themselves.  Fortunately,  public  sup- 
port in  this  field  is  growing  and  I  urge 
everyone,  especially  during  the  fire  season, 
to  be  most  careful  in  the  use  of  fire  in  any 
form  in  wooded  areas.  After  all,  our  forests 
belong  to  our  people.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
they  would  knowingly  destroy  them. 

Our  research  programme  continues  to  dis- 
cover new  knowledge  necessary  for  the  best 
management  of  our  resources.  The  current 
studies  in  wildlife,  for  example,  are  casting 
new  light  on  moose-deer  relationships  to  their 
environment.  In  fisheries,  the  hybrid  trout 
developed  by  research— the  splake— promises 
to  help  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  lamprey  in- 
roads on  the  lake  trout  until  such  time  as 
lamprey  control  permits  recovery  of  the  lake 
trout  itself.  In  forestry,  the  study  of  esti- 
mating as  a  substitute  for  the  scaling  of 
timber  seems  promising  after  an  initial  trial. 
Other  studies  look  forward  to  a  greater 
diversity  of  uses  for  our  northern  black 
spruce. 

Forest  management  problems  have  become 
more  complex  since  the  forest's  economic 
contribution  is  no  longer  based  on  merchant- 
able timber  alone  but  also  on  its  products 
of    wildhfe,    fishery    and    forest    conditions 
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which  form  the  basis  of  our  large  and  grow- 
ing tourist  industry. 

To  meet  added  management  requirements, 
we  have  a  capable  staff  of  trained  biologists 
and  foresters,  trained  to  appreciate  and 
deal  with  the  biological  problems  of  the 
forest  in  the  hght  of  the  best  current  infor- 
mation. 

We  are  particuhirly  interested  in  the  estab- 
Hshmcnt  of  good  tree  species  following  cutting 
or  burning  or  both.  We  are  developing 
better  methods  of  producing  and  planting 
our  tree  nursery  stock.  Studies  in  natural 
reseeding  have  resulted  in  a  successful  tech- 
nique to  re-establish  yellow  birch,  one  of  our 
most  valuable  hardwoods. 

In  the  surveys  branch,  survey  instructions 
were  issued  last  year  to  retrace  and  restore 
about  250  miles  of  the  original  Crown  survey 
fabric  in  various  district  and  counties. 

Retracement  surveys  are  required  to  restore 
and  perpetuate  the  original  Crown  surveys 
made  between   1783  and   1935. 

A  long-range  programme  of  retracement 
surveys  therefore  is  required  to  ensure  that 
the  boundaries  of  land  created  by  original 
Crown  surveys  are  maintained. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  our  retracement 
survey  programme  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1963,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
survey  instructions  will  be  issued  for  the 
restoration  of  about  400  miles  of  original 
Crown  surveys. 

The  location  of  these  surveys  will  be  based 
on  recommendations  by  our  district  foresters 
and  also  surveyors  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

Agricultural  lands  were  withdrawn  under 
amendments  to  The  Public  Lands  Act  made 
March  29,  1961.  The  amendments  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  Public 
Agricultural  Lands  Committee,  now 
appointed,  to  recommend  areas  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  to  consider  applications. 
The  department  is  receiving  applications. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  members 
of  The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Lands 
and  Forests  and  recommendations  are  re- 
ceived from  both  departments  before  disposi- 
tion of  lands  is  made.  An  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  lands  section  is  tlie  processing 
of  assignments,  cancellations  or  patents  for 
agricultural  land  applied  for  previous  to  the 
March  1961  amendment. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  lessee  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  leased  lands  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  provided  he  had  satis- 
factorily met  the  requirements  of  the  lease, 
and  at  a  price  based  upon  the  rentals  paid. 


This,  I  believe,  will  remove  some  objections 
to  certain  aspects  of  leasing  lands  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  the  length  of  the  lease 
terms. 

Continuing  review  is  being  made  of  rentals 
and  availability  of  lands  used  for  commercial 
summer  resorts  and  tourist  establishments. 

Lands  are  being  made  available  for  mining 
and  other  interests  for  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  province.  Leases, 
licenses  of  occupation  and  land  use  permits 
have  been  issued  for  many  purposes. 

In  connection  with  planning,  land  use 
plans  are  being  created  in  all  districts,  and  all 
branches  of  the  department  play  an  impor- 
tant  role   in   the   formation   of   these   plans. 

The  functions  of  the  district  advisory  com- 
mittee on  recreational  land  use  planning  have 
been  redefined  and  clarified. 

The  department  is  assisting  in  the  planning 
and  administration  of  water  lot  areas 
adjacent  to  some  of  the  centres  of  large  urban 
populations.  Some  of  the  problems  created 
by  the  extensive  use  by  the  public  of  parking 
and  access  areas  adjoining  public  waters  have 
been  removed  by  the  use  of  signs  of  a 
restrictive  and  informative  nature.  The 
results  have  been  satisfactory,  and  with  con- 
tinued public  co-operation  many  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  congested  parking  areas 
will  diminish. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the 
conservation  authorities  branch,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  conservation 
authorities  became  a  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  welcome  all  personnel 
and  to  meet  informally  the  chairmen  of  the 
31  conservation  authorities  and  the  grand 
commission.  The  meeting  also  aflForded  them 
an  opportunity  to  meet  those  of  other  depart- 
ments of  government  who  handle  various 
facets  of  this  vital  and,  in  some  respects, 
complicated  subject  of  conservation. 

From  the  terms  of  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act,  it  is  evident  that  the  task 
envisaged  for  this  branch  is  confined  very 
definitely  to  working  with  municipalities  after 
they  have  decided  to  carry  out  a  conservation 
programme  within  their  watersheds.  The 
branch  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  planning  and 
co-ordinating  arm  of  the  Ontario  government. 

To  allay  any  misgivings  that  there  will  be 
less  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  conserN'a- 
tion  authorities  through  transfer  of  their 
activities  to  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  hope  that, 
with    the   immense   facilities   of   Lands   and 
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Forests  and  the  other  departments  concerned, 
the  work  of  dealing  with  river  valley  prob- 
lems will  be  stimulated,  encouraged  and,  if 
possible,  simplified. 

Under  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act  of 
1946,  the  number  of  authorities  has  steadily 
increased  until  they  now  embrace  450  muni- 
cipaUties  and  the  31  authorities  have  juris- 
diction over  more  than  20,000  square  miles. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  Grand  River  Con- 
servation Commission  which  also  receives 
grants  through  the  branch. 

A  week-long  conference  on  Resources  for 
Tomorrow  was  held  in  Montreal  last  October. 
It  brought  together  experts  and  administrators 
from  all  renewable  resource  fields  to  discuss 
problems   of   management. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  steering  committee  of  Ministers  from 
the  federal  government  and  each  of  the  ten 
provinces  set  up  a  successor  organization 
known  as  the  resource  Ministers*  council.  Its 
purpose  is  to  obtain  co-ordination  between 
the  provinces  and  Canada  on  resource  matters 
of  common  interest. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  set  up  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  conservation  and  a  sub-committee 
to  it  of  advisors  from  our  departments.  This 
committee  is  the  agency  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  integrate  the  administration 
of  resource  matters  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

For  instance,  the  cabinet  committee  on 
conservation  and  its  sub-committee  will  help 
to  prepare  Ontario's  position  for  the  resource 
Ministers'  council  meeting  in  Ontario  next 
September.  I  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  me  to 
be  deahng  with  resource  matters  after  they 
have  been  properly  co-ordinated  by  a  body 
representing  all  the  interested  departments 
in  the  Ontario  government. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  include 
federal-provincial  resource  agreements,  the 
co-ordination  of  resource  research  across 
Canada,  and  the  provision  of  library  and 
abstracting  services  for  resource  publications. 

The  programmes  under  The  Agricultural 
Rehabihtation  and  Development  Act,  usually 
known  as  ARDA,  are  another  area  in  which 
the  Cabinet  committee  on  conservation  and 
its  advisory  committee  will  co-ordinate  the 
proposals  that  Ontario  is  planning  to  make 
to  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Several  proposals  are  being  considered  and 
these  will  soon  be  ready  for  discussion  with 
federal  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
discuss  each  item  of  this  budget  with  hon. 
members  as  each  item  is  called,  and  I  think 


that  perhaps  I  might  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  something  about  a  subject  that  is 
perhaps  not  too  closely  related  to  the  budget, 
but  nevertheless  I  wish  to  make  this  statement. 

The  tremendous  potential  and  accelerated 
development  of  the  great  northern  areas  of  this 
province  are  known  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House.  Plans  for  the  future  grov^h  and 
improvement  of  the  north  rank  high  in  the 
programme  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  most  useful  if  the  hon.  members, 
most  of  whom  are  from  southern  Ontario, 
could  become  more  familiar,  at  first  hand, 
with  the  forest,  agricultural  and  mining  areas 
in  that  region. 

On  several  occasions  in  years  past,  such 
visits  by  hon.  members  have  been  made  to 
particular  parts  of  Ontario  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory. 

In  1954,  such  a  visit  was  made  to  north- 
western Ontario.  In  1957,  there  was  a  visit 
to  the  north  central  area,  including  the  Elliot 
Lake  development. 

Not  since  1952,  ten  years  ago,  however, 
have  hon.  members  of  the  House  made  such  a 
journey  to  the  mining  areas  around  Timmins 
and  Kirkland  Lake,  the  rich  farming  areas 
of  Englehart  and  New  Liskeard  and  the  forest 
areas  of  Cochrane  and  Kapuskasing,  to  cite 
a  few  examples. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  tour  of  this  region 
be  arranged  for  this  summer.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  areas  be  visited.  It  would 
be  of  great  benefit,  too,  if  hon.  members  visited 
such  other  points  as  Moosonee  in  our  far 
north,  a  part  of  Ontario  which  gives  great 
promise.  Other  points  such  as  Iroquois  Falls, 
Cobalt,  Timagami  and  so  on  would  be 
included.  The  time  required  would  be  about 
ten  days  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
experience  that  the  hon.  members  would  gain 
there  would  aid  materially  in  this  House  in 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  north. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  for  me, 
a  new  member,  to  serve  as  lead-ofiF  speaker 
for  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  estimates  of 
this  particular  department.  As  the  hon. 
members  know,  I  represent  the  largest  rid- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a  riding  of 
some  150-and-some-odd  thousand  square 
miles,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  state  that 
this  riding  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
on  forests  and  forest  products.  I  might  also 
state  that  my  district  is  noted  as  well  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  for  the  abundance 
of  its  fish  and  game.    All  of  this  naturally 
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points,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  considerable 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  people  and  myself 
in  the  activities  of  this  particular  department. 

May  I  say  through  you,  sir,  that  I  have 
found  the  civil  servants  in  this  department 
to  be  men  and  women  dedicated  to  their 
tasks.  I  have  seen  them  work  long  hours 
at  low  pay  under  hazardous  conditions  with- 
out complaint.  I  have  received  every  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  from  these  sincere 
loeople  at  every  level  and  I  would  express 
my  thanks  to  them  for  their  co-operation. 
I,  for  my  part,  would  suggest  to  this  gov- 
ernment that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  rewarding  these  civil  servants  for  their 
dedication  in  some  monetary  way. 

May  I  say  also  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  would  seem  in  Lands  and  For- 
ests we  have  at  least  one  department  of  this 
government  that  is  not  run  by  the  quasi- 
premier  who,  like  a  little  boy,  seems  to 
want  to  have  his  fingers  in  every  jar.  This 
in  itself  is  a  rare  tribute  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  this  department.  May  I  add  that  this 
hon.  Minister  is  not  one  of  the  usual  breed 
of  birds  in  this  government  in  that  he  has 
visited  northern  Ontario  and  does  know  some 
of  its  problems.  We  have  seen  this  hon. 
Minister  in  between  elections  and  I  con- 
gratulate him.  I  have  found  him  personally 
courteous  to  me  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
assistance  that  he  has  rendered  to  me  and 
to  my  riding. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  what 
I  have  said  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
this  department  is  regrettably  similar  to  the 
others  in  this  government  in  one  respect, 
namely,  policy  decisions  are  based  on  politi- 
cal expediency.  Tliis  must  of  necessity  re- 
sult in  almost  negligible  long-term  planning 
and,  in  turn,  the  fly-swatter  technique  when 
dealing  with  day-to-day  problems. 

This  department  is  also  similar  to  other 
departments  in  one  other  respect,  and  that 
is  that  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the 
public  as  a  whole  are  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  political  patronage  so  that  party 
faithfuls  can  be  rewarded,  and  I  propose  to 
deal  with  this  subject  later,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  I  regret  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
is  absent.  I  miss  his  most  remarkable  voice 
and  most  remarkable  noises. 

Now,  as  I  see  the  function  of  this  depart- 
ment, insofar  as  forests  and  forest  products 
are  concerned,  it  should  be  primarily  con- 
cerned that  our  great  natural  resources  be 
used  wisely  and  well.  This  is  a  task  of  some 
considerable    magnitude    and    I    regret    the 


lack  of  emphasis  it  has  received  from  this 
government. 

I  cannot  state  too  strongly  that  the  gross 
product  in  terms  of  dollars  of  the  forest 
industries  in  this  province  equals  that  of 
agriculture.  Forests  and  forest  industries 
are  the  very  life  blood  of  northwestern  On- 
tario and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  progress 
and  prosperity  in  that  great  section  of  this 
province  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on 
the  economic  health  of  our  forest  industries. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  we  are  now  see- 
ing definite  symptoms  of  trouble  in  our 
paper  mills  which  form,  of  course,  the 
greater  portion  of  our  forest  industries. 

In  Kenora,  for  example,  where  I  was 
bom,  we  have  a  sulphate  newsprint  mill 
basically  dependent  on  spruce  for  piJp.  As 
a  result  of  this  restricted  diet,  this  mill  is 
forced  to  go  farther  and  farther  afield,  at 
greater  cost,  to  obtain  the  necessary  pulp- 
wood.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  of 
competition  from  the  southern  United  States 
and  the  Scandinavian  coimtries  is  increasing. 

These  competing  areas  of  the  world  have 
a  number  of  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the 
mills  in  Ontario,  and  in  some  cases  I  would 
say  ri^tly  so.  The  Scandinavian  mills,  for 
example,  have  the  advantage  of  low  wages 
and  well  regulated  forest  areas.  The  mills 
in  the  southern  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  are  blessed  with  low-cost  labour  and 
low-cost  pulpwood.  This  low-cost  pulpwood 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  road  access 
to  the  forests  is  already  available  or  is  pro- 
vided by  the  state  governments. 

As  well  as  this,  the  growth  cycle  of  these 
forests  is  approximately  one-half  tfiat  of  the 
forests  of  northern  Ontario.  This  means  that 
pulp  trees  mature  in  one-half  the  time  and 
any  given  area  can  be  cut  twice  as  often. 
This  of  course  reduces  the  need  to  go  farther 
and  farther  afield  for  pulpwood  as  is  the  case 
here  in  this  province. 

You  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem,  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
going  to  become  more  serious.  The  one  basic 
factor  on  which  we  have  an  advantage  is 
quality.  Our  mills  produce  the  best  paper  in 
the  world  but  this  quality  differential  is 
narrowing  as  competing  industries  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  to 
improving  their  products. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  feat  of  prognos- 
tication to  see  that  there  are  problems  ahead. 
In  Kenora,  for  example,  a  new  high  capacity 
paper  machine  was  installed  some  five  years 
ago  on  the  strength  of  orders  previously 
obtained   for   the   produce   of  this  madiine. 
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These  orders  rather  rapidly  faded  away  after 
the  Conservative  government  took  over  in 
Ottawa.  Now  the  Kenora  mill  is  operating 
on  a  5-day  week,  and  men  with  over  10 
years'  seniority  are  being  laid  oflF.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  need  illustrate  to  this  govern- 
ment the  hardship  and  suffering  this  will 
cause. 

And  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  who,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  present:  I  would  advise  him  that 
men  with  18  years'  seniority  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  are  being  laid  ofF  in  Kenora. 
That,  in  spite  of  what  he  says  about  the 
prosperity  of  northern  Ontario. 

In  Dryden,  where  I  now  live,  we  have  a 
sulphate  process  kraft  mill  producing  finer 
quality  products— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
wonder  if  the  speaker  would  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  for  just  a  moment?  I  have  a 
guest  in  the  House  whom  I  would  like  to 
introduce  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  His  Excellency  Carlo  De 
Ferrariis-Salzano  who  is  here  with  the 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Most  Reverend 
F.  A.  Marrocco,  and  Count  De  Rege,  Consul 
General  here  in  Toronto.  On  behalf  of  the 
Legislature,  I  welcome  you  here,  gentlemen. 

The  ambassador  is  here  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Trades  in 
Order  to  examine  what  is  being  done  there 
to  assist  the  Italian  community  in  training 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  here  to  see 
the  facilities  that  we  are  providing.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  him  and  the  Consul 
General  and  Bishop  Marrocco  for  tlie  great 
interest  that  they  have  taken  in  coming  here 
to  examine  the  facilities,  and  also  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  Italian  community,  in 
assisting  these  new  Canadians  to  integrate 
and  adapt  themselves  to  our  life  in  Canada. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  honour  to  have 
you  here. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  permit 
me  to  join  him  on  this  happy  occasion  and 
add  our  words  of  welcome  to  His  Excellency, 
Bishop  Marrocco  and  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  from  Italy  to  Canada.  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Marrocco  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
We  used  to  play  golf  together  up  in  the 
area  of  the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer)  and  if  His  Excellency  is  as  proficient 
in  his  present  eflForts  to  interest  the 
ambassador  in  the  workings  of  our  training 


programme  as  he  is  on  the  golf  course  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  have  a  real  and 
thorough  understanding.  Your  Excellency,  of 
the  Ontario  training  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  join  my 
comments  to  those  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  this  happy  occasion  and  assure  you  that 
we  all  in  this  House  welcome  you  and  hope 
that  your  visit  will  be  pleasant  and  happy 
and  very  successful.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer) in  extending  a  welcome  to  this  House 
to  our  distinguished  visitors.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  about  the  golfing  prowess 
of  Bishop  Marrocco,  but  I  have  watched 
from  afar  his  great  work  in  the  co-operative 
field  down  in  Nova  Scotia  and  later  in  Ottawa 
and  other  parts  of  Ontario,  and  all  I  can 
say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
that  if  his  golf  is  as  good  as  his  knowledge 
of  co-operatives,  then  he  is  indeed  a  formid- 
able person. 

However,  I  would  hke  to  extend  greetings 
to  all  of  our  visitors  and  to  commend  them 
for  the  interest  that  they  are  showing  in  one 
of  the  institutions  that  can  help  our  new 
Canadians  of  Italian  background  to  fit  into 
the  Canadian  scene. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
I  may  say  so,  I  am  most  happy  to  have  been 
interrupted  for  such  a  pleasant  reason. 

I  was  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Dryden 
where  we  have  a  sulphate  process  mill  pro- 
ducing high  quality  paper.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  tell  tlie  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  the  typical  characteristic  of  a  sulphate 
process  mill  is  a  rather  unusual  odour,  which 
one  finds  in  areas  which  have  such  a  mill. 
Sulphate  mills  in  general  are  not  dependent 
on  spruce  for  pulpwood  so  that  the  wood 
costs  of  sulphate  mills  are  not  skyrocketing 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  other  mills.  Yet  we 
find  here  again  that  production  is  down  as 
increased  competition  drives  sales  down. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mills  of 
northern  Ontario  were  built  where  they  are 
primarily  to  minimize  raw  material  costs.  The 
problem  now,  of  course,  is  to  get  the  finished 
product  to  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a 
competitive  price.  This  is  a  problem  which 
will  require  increased  attention  from  this 
government  as  well  as  that  of  the  federal 
government  in  Ottawa. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  difficulties  in  Kenora 
and  Dryden  are  not  isolated.    This  situation. 
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with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  exists  through- 
out all  of  northern  Ontario,  contrary  to  the 
information  or  misinformation  given  to  this 
House  by  the  lion.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope ) . 

I  therefore  suggest  that  now  is  the  time 
that  these  difficulties  must  be  faced  and  now 
is  the  time  that  this  department  should  make 
intensive  eflForts  to  assist  and  encourage  our 
forest  industries. 

I  should  say  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mills  at  Kenora  and  Dryden,  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Mr.  Crandall  at  Kenora 
and  Mr.  Jones  at  Dryden  are  extremely  com- 
petent men,  as  are  their  staffs.  They  and 
others  have  contributed  to  and  made  our 
forest  industries  what  they  are  today;  not 
because  of,  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  but  in  spite  of  this   government. 

By  the  same  token,  sir,  I  would  say  that 
the  quahty  and  ability  of  the  workers  in  this 
industry  are  unusually  high.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  most  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  unions  and  management.  The 
unions  with  which  I  atn  acquainted  are  well 
led  and  progressively  minded  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  trade  union  movement.  They 
are  hard  bargainers,  as  they  should  be,  but 
are  just  as  deeply  conscious  of  the  problems 
of  that  particular  industry,  as  is  management. 
They  have  not  been  loath  to  accept  new 
techniques  and  new  machines,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
survival. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  said  about  our 
forest  industries,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  this  government  that  now  is  the 
time  to  remove  discriminatory  taxes,  sur- 
charges and  dues  which  result  in  the  pulp 
and  i^aper  industries  paying  taxes  at  a  rate 
higher  than  other  resource  industries— in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  already  hard 
pressed.  Confiscation  of  profits— and  a  good 
many  of  these  companies  unfortunately  do 
not  have  such  a  thing— does  not  foster  new 
development  and  expansion.  Confiscation  of 
profits,  contrary  to  what  our  misguided  NDP 
friends  would  liaxe  us  believe,  will  result 
if  anvthing  in  increased  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  might  say,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment, 
the  same  issue  was  presented  at  the  by- 
election  and  I  think  the  voters  expressed  the 
same  opinion. 

Now  this  government  must  cease  to  regard 
our  forest  industries  as  only  a  source  of 
revenue.  It  must  take  steps,  as  I  have  said, 
to  see  these  industries  through  the  difficult 
times  ahead. 


I  should  like  to  turn  to  a  problem  which 
has  concerned  me,  and  I  think  it  concerns 
all  of  us  in  northern  Ontario— our  Indian 
population.  Albert  Wren  has  told  this  House 
before,  and  I  tell  it  now,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  these  Indians  hve  are  indes- 
cribably deplorable.  Those  in  this  House 
from  soutliern  Ontario  will  not  believe  and 
cannot  conceive  of  the  conditions  of  squalor, 
disease  and  hunger  in  which  these  people 
live.  Wliole  families  are  living  in  tar  paper 
shacks,  sleeping  on  the  ground  under  a  com- 
mon blanket,  and  eating  food,  when  they  eat, 
that  would  be  rejected  by  any  Hon.  member, 
no    matter   how   hungry. 

I  tell  hon.  members  that  these  people  exist 
under  conditions  similar  to  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  economically  undeveloped 
countries  of  Asia.  It  is  with  great  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  that  I  advise  this  House  that 
these  people  are  turning  to  American  mis- 
sionary societies  which  have  become,  it 
seems,  more  conscious  of  their  needs  and 
problems  and  their  wants  than  this  govern- 
ment. I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  our  treatment 
of  the  Indians  has  been,  and  is,  disgraceful 
and  disgusting.  The  federal  government  plan 
of  buying  the  Indians  economic  and  social 
equality  has  been  a  complete  and  utter  fail- 
ure. We  cannot  make  anyone  equal  simply 
by  paying  out  treaty  money  or  relief  money— 
these  people  must  be  given  the  opportimity 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  not  the  Liberals 
do  it  when  they  were  in  power? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  been  in  power 
for  quite  some  time.    Neither  has  the  NDP. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  on  the 
government  side  are  going  to  advance  the 
argument  that  this  matter  is  not  the  concern 
of  the  provincial  government,  as  you  have 
for  the  past  15  years.  I  say  to  you  tliat  you 
are  wrong;  this  problem  must  be  and  is  the 
concern  and  responsibility  of  all  decent  think- 
ing people  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Too 
long  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  these 
people  under  the  cloak  of  the  separation  of 
powers  set  up  in  The  British  North  America 
Act.  The  responsibility  is  ours  and  it  must 
be  accepted  as  such. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provincial 
government  can  take  certain  steps  immedi- 
ately. Some  of  the  s'eps  I  suggest  are  as 
follows:  First,  I  suggest  that  this  government 
encourage  the  participation  of  Indians  in  our 
trade  school  programme.  I  do  not  need  to 
advise  this  House  that  our  Indian  population 
is  more  interested  in  mechanical  matters  than 
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academic  excellence.  Our  Indians  make  good 
mechanics  or  carpenters  but  do  not  make,  as 
yet,  good  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.  EfiForts  should 
be  made  to  enable  these  people  to  capitalize 
on  their  mechanical  skills.  Young  Indians 
should  receive  whatever  assistance,  financial 
or  otherwise,  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  attend  these  schools. 

Secondly,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  consideration  be  given  to  training  more 
Indian  youths  under  the  junior  ranger  pro- 
gramme of  his  department,  and  even  in  some 
cases  these  Indians  might  be  trained  as 
qualified  forest  rangers.  No  one  who  has  seen 
Indians  working  in  the  bush,  where  they  have 
been  trained  to  survive,  will  argue  that  these 
people  are  not  the  most  capable  men  available 
for  many  of  the  functions  of  the  personnel 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
Indians  are  unsurpassed  as  fire  fighters.  Your 
rangers  have  indicated  to  me  that  one  crew 
of  Indians  is  the  equal  on  a  fire  of  any 
number  of  whites  who  are  inexperienced  and 
cannot  adjust  to  the  conditions  one  encounters 
in  the  forests,  particularly  in  fire  areas. 

Now,  if  I  may  say  this.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience, limited  as  it  is,  and  I  have  seen 
forest  fires  and  I  have  seen  these  Indians  in 
operation,  and  I  can  be  nothing  but  impressed 
by  the  way  they  operate  without  instruction, 
on  their  own  initiative. 

Now,  thirdly,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  his  department  make  every 
effort  to  protect  and  expand  the  present 
fishing,  trapping  and  timber  rights  held  by 
our  Indian  population.  We  already  have  the 
problem  of  an  expanding  population  with  a 
static  economy.  There  are  few,  if  any,  new 
trap  lines  available  and  the  income  of  the 
Indians  from  this  source  is  decreasing  year 
after  year  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  situation 
will  continue  to  worsen.  This  being  the  case,  I 
suggest  that  this  government  give  our  Indian 
population  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  certain 
areas  and  to  deliver  and  sell  this  timber  to 
any  available  purchaser.  This,  I  argue,  is 
only  common  sense  and  common  decency 
when  you  consider  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  forests  of  northwestern  Ontario  are  going 
to  waste,  and  that,  sir,  is  a  fact.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  forest  indus- 
tries themselves  are  willing  and  able  to 
co-operate  in  this  regard;  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  government  cannot  do  the 
same. 

Now,  if  I  may,  let  me  turn  to  the  issue 
of  fishing  licences  now  held  by  Indians  or 
Indian  bands.  I  have  already  advised  the 
government  of  the   Indian  situation  on  the 


Lake  of  the  Woods,  particularly  the  White- 
fish  Bay  area.  These  Indians  seek  nothing 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  help  and  feed 
themselves,  and  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  need  the  right  to  fish  in  areas  now 
prohibited   to   them. 

The  same  situation  now  applies  in  the 
areas  north  of  Sioux  Lookout  and  north  of 
Red  Lake  where  we  have  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4,000.  These  people, 
as  I  have  said,  are  living  in  a  state  of  nature 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  It  is  true  now 
that  they  have  licences  to  fish,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  that  many,  many  fishing 
licences  in  this  area  are  held  by  individuals, 
groups  or  companies  which  do  not  have 
offices  in  the  territorial  district  of  Kenora. 

Too  often,  these  licences  are  held  by 
people  who  do  not  do  any  fishing  whatsoever,^ 
other  than  during  elections,  when  their  catch 
is  not  fish,  but  votes.  At  least,  up  until 
January  18.  Now,  let  me  illustrate,  if  I  may, 
for  the  edification  of  this  hon.  Minister.  We 
find  fishing  licences,  five  for  example,  in  the 
name  of  A.  R.  Fahlgren,  a  fishmarket  operator 
in  Kenora.  Mr.  Fahlgren  has  operated  that 
fishmarket  for  some  time  but  he  does  have 
licences  in  Musclow,  Larus,  Kilbum,  Mc- 
Dowell and  Sabourin  Lakes,  all  north  of 
Kenora,  and  all  in  Indian  areas. 

Now  let  us  turn  further.  We  find  a  licence 
in  the  name  of  J.  E.  Fahlgren,  more  commonly 
known  in  our  area  as  Eddie  Fahlgren.  Now 
Eddie  Fahlgren  is  general  manager  of  the 
Cochenour  Gold  Mine  in  Red  Lake.  Now 
what  business  he  has  in  the  fish  industry  at 
Stout  Lake,  in  the  Indian  area,  I  do  not 
know.  We  find  examples  of  monopolization 
of  licences.  D.  G.  Hooker  and  Hooker  Bros., 
Limited,  with  10  licences  in  the  Kenora  dis- 
trict, even  though  they  are  located  in  Central 
Patricia,  in  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay.  We 
find  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  O.  J. 
Wieben,  of  Fort  William,  with  three  licences 
in  the  Kenora  district  and  one  in  the  district 
of  Thunder  Bay.  For  the  information  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  I  would 
advise  that  Mr.  Wieben  is  the  president,  or 
general  manager  of  Superior  Airways,  Lim- 
ited, at  Fort  William.  He  has  been  a  life- 
time Conservative  Party  supporter  and  he  is 
not  suffering  from  a  lack  of  funds. 

We  go  on  to  even  more  interesting  things. 
We  find  certain  residents  of  Red  Lake,  A. 
Green,  with  one  licence;  William  Green, 
with  one  licence,  Robert  R.  Green,  with  two 
licences,  and  George  Green,  of  Red  Lake, 
with  three  licences.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  un- 
familiar  with    the   name    of   George    Green. 
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These  other  gentlemen  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  relatives,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  George 
Green. 

Now,  Mr.  Green  has  had  a  rather  interest- 
ing political  history,  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
know.  He  was  appointed  as  an  enumerator 
north  of  Red  Lake  at  the  orders  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  Kenora.  Mr.  Green  has 
had  a  rather  interesting  time  carrying  ballot 
boxes  around  the  northern  country.  Mr. 
Green,  if  you  will  note  in  the  estimates,  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $14,500,  for  flying  services 
from  this  government.  Mr.  Green,  inciden- 
tally, has  two  aircraft.  Now  I  ask,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  these  people 
have  licences  to  fish  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  starving  northern  Indians  are  living?  Why 
should  they  be  permitted  to  exploit  one  of 
the  only  natural  resources  which  can  be  util- 
ized by  our  Indian  population?  Why  does 
this  government  hand  out  fishing  licences  as 
political  rewards  while  our  Indian  people 
are  hungry  and  poor? 

Now,  let  me  just  add  a  little  point:  these 
names  that  I  mentioned  also  represent  the 
only  outlet  that  these  Indians  have  to  sell 
their  fish.  These  men  not  only  have  licences 
but  they  are  the  outlet  that  the  Indians  must 
use  to  sell  their  fish.  I  need  not  go  into  this 
further,  but  I  suggest  this  is  also  a  fault  of 
this  honourable  government,  or  dishonourable 
government.  I  suggest  that  the  fishing  licence 
business  typifies  a  disease  that  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  this  government.  It 
illustrates  the  decay  of  moral  principles  and 
a  lack  of  common  decency  in  the  Ontario 
Conservative  Party.  We  have,  as  I  have 
said,  an  example  of  this  government  making 
policy  decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  should  well  concern  him. 

Now,  we  have  other  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  the  activities  of  this  department, 
where  we  find  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Company  with  an  option  on  over  900  square 
miles  of  country,  timber  country,  in  the  Lac 
Seul  area.  Sioux  Lookout,  as  you  know,  is 
a  community  on  the  CNR,  which  has  been 
unset  economically  in  recent  times  by  the 
redistribution  of  the  running  staff  on  the 
CNR,  and  as  a  result  there  is  some  consid- 
erable unemployment  in  this  area  and  some 
trouble  adjusting. 

In  Sioux  Lookout  a  group  of  community- 
rninded  citizens  set  up  a  public  company, 
Sioux  Lookout  Forest  Products  Limited,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forest  products  in 
the  immediate  area.    This  company,   I  sug- 


gest, was  an  example  of  the  drive  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  trying  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  being  stifled  by  a  lack  of  deci- 
sion and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  this 
government. 

After  a  great  deal  of  haggling,  bickering 
and  fighting  they  were  awarded  37  square 
miles  of  country  in  which  to  operate.  I 
say  to  you  that  Anglo-Newfoundland  has  an 
option  on  over  900  square  miles— a  company 
that  has  not  as  yet  shown  any  signs  whatso- 
ever that  they  are  going  to  proceed.  This 
option  that  was  awarded  to  Anglo-New- 
foundland was  sneaked  out  under  the  table, 
and  it  was  only  through  whispering  down 
here  that  I  discovered  that  it  had  been 
renewed  again. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  provincial  land  tax,  which  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  in  our  particular 
part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
I  can  comment  on  this  is  to  read  a  letter 
dated  March  26,  which  I  have  just  received. 
This  is  from  a  constituent  in  Redditt,  which 
is   20  miles  north   of  Kenora. 

This  person  writes  as  follows: 

Our  problem  here,  more  especially  this 
year  than  in  the  past,  is  this  business  of 
the  provincial  land  tax.  In  1961  we  had  a 
whole  new  reassessment  of  our  lands  and 
buildings,  our  assessment  has  doubled  in 
many  cases.  Now,  this  new  assessment 
was  very  necessary;  the  new  mill  rate  has 
not  been  set  but  our  big  beef  is  at  being 
assessed  twice  on  our  land.  We  pay  school 
taxes  on  it  and  statute  labour  and  provin- 
cial land  tax.  When  we  had  police  pro- 
tection and  fire  protection  for  forestry 
we  felt  it  not  unreasonable,  but  now  we 
have  little  or  no  police  protection;  our 
forestry  is  closed  and  we  have  no  fire 
protection. 

Could  you  please  look  into  this  matter 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done?  Most 
of  us  have  been  here  for  years  and  have 
seen  nothing  but  a  decline  in  public  ser- 
vices and  a  raise  in  taxes.  We  are  bushed, 
and  we  are  now  being  made  to  pay  for  it 

That  I  think  expresses  it  about  as  wdl 
as  I  could.  I  do  say  this,  through  you,  sir, 
that  the  provincial  land  tax  is  a  tax  for 
which  the  people  receive  nothing  in  return. 

During  the  past  summer,  as  the  hoiu 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner) 
has  stated,  we  had  the  worst  forest  fire 
season  that  I  can  recall  —  certainly  in  my 
time.  Contrary  to  this  business  of  the  gradual 
decline  he  mentioned  in  his  initial  remarks, 
<luring  the  fire  season  in  our  district  we  had 
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an  interesting  dispute^  disagreement,  or  lack 
of  harmony  between  the  operations  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

For  example,  the  travel  and  publicity 
people  were  telling  tourists  that  the  area 
was  closed,  it  was  burning,  it  was  alive  with 
fires.  At  the  same  time  we  carried  on  our 
normal  operations  in  the  Red  Lake-Sioux 
Lookout  area- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
Mr.  Gibson:  What  is  the  matter? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  wish  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  travel  and 
publicity  bureau  and  the  attendants  at  Fort 
Frances  did  not  put  that  kind  of  a  report 
out,  that  people  could  not  travel  throughout 
northwestern  Ontario;  maybe  through  a  cer- 
tain area  but  not  throughout  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gibson:  As  I  have  said— and  I  reiterate 
—that  the  tourists  were  told  that  they  could 
not  gain  access  to  the  camping  facilities  in 
our  area.  I  reiterate  this  and  I  stand  by 
what  I  have  said. 

I  do  not  have  to  go  into  any  great  detail 
to  tell  you  that  this  caused  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  tourist  operators  and  the 
other  business  ventures  in  our  part  of  the 
country. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  last  year 
was  a  disastrous  year  in  terms  of  fires;  I 
do  not  think  we  can  hold  the  department 
in  any  way  responsible  for  these  happen- 
ings; these  were  basically  the  results  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  What  I 
do  dispute  is  the  representatives  of  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  private  industry  and  tell- 
ing it  that  things  are  going  to  be  worse 
this  year:  "What  we  want  you  to  do  is 
double  your  protection,  take  emergency 
steps  to  prepare  for  the  coming  season." 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  no  evidence 
Whatsoever  that  this  government  is  doing 
anything,  anything  to  forestall  this  hazard 
we  are  going  to  face. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment, 
if  I  may,  on  the  recent  suggestion  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope),  of 
this  business  of  carrying  on  mining  opera- 
tions in  provincial  forests.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
wedge  as  far  as  our  parks  are  concerned. 
I    am    not    categorically    opposed    to    such 


operations,  providing  that  you  can  show 
definite  proof  of  economic  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  such  magnitude  that  they  jus- 
tify the  project.  At  the  same  time  I  suggest 
that,  when  any  mining  project  encroaches 
upon  provincial  parks,  any  land  so  taken 
should  be  replaced  with  land  of  equal  qual- 
ity and  equal  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  will  shortly  be  visiting  our  part 
of  the  country.  May  I  extend  to  him  my 
best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  trip?  I  again  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  interest  in  our  part  of 
the   country. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  will  be 
about  two  months  too  late. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  this 
department  over  the  last  five  or  six  years 
that  I  have  been  in  this  Legislature  I  have 
attempted  to  cover  what  I  feel  are  most  of 
the  major  phases  of  the  work  and  the  pol- 
icies of  the  departments.  On  this  occasion 
I  want  to  concentrate  on  one  aspect  of  the 
department  and  it  is  not  so  much  policy, 
as  an  underlying  principle  with  regard  to 
policy. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I  want  to 
consider  now,  by  one  phase  of  the  policy 
of  the  department  —  and,  to  my  mind,  an 
extremely  important  one  —  which  we  have 
already  considered  in  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  namely,  the  whole  question  of 
regeneration  of  these  resources  which  are 
basic  to  the  economic  future  of  so  many 
parts  of  this  province. 

Many  times  I  have  raised  my  voice  in 
this  House  with  regard  to  what  I  felt  w?is 
the  lack  of  standards  laid  down  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  result  that  you  had  neigh- 
bouring areas  administered  by  different 
companies  with  fundamentally  different  ap- 
proaches for  regeneration  —  one  company 
feeling  that  they  could  count  on  nature  to 
regenerate  most  of  the  forest,  and  another 
one,  literally  across  the  road,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  count  on  nature,  that  you  had  to 
have  up  to  85  per  cent  artificial  regeneration, 
with  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
government,  through  tlie  hon.  Minister  whose 
estimates  are  before  us,  brought  in  a  bill 
earlier  this  year  in  which  he  has  come  to 
grips  with  this.  I  must  say  tliat  I  have  gone 
tlirough  a  number  of  stages  in  my  reaction 
to  this  bill. 

The  essential  principle  is,  instead  of  laying 
down   an   overall   policy   that  the  particular 
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agreement,  with  regard  to  any  specific  com- 
pany, will  be  negotiated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  In  One  sense,  I  think 
this  is  wise  and  I  am  interested  that  the 
government  has  reached  this  conclusion. 
Because  one  of  the  problems  in  laying  down 
an  over-all  policy  is  that  you  have  varying 
conditions— climatic,  soil  and  other  factors,  so 
that  you  cannot  lay  down  a  policy  that  will 
apply  with  validity  to  varying  parts  of  our 
great  north  country.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  negotiate  agreements  with  each 
specific  company  in  terms  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  that  area. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that 
worries  me  about  this  approach  is  this— and 
now  I  am  getting  to  the  underlying  principle 
that  I  want  to  focus  attention  on.  If  one 
looks  back  for  30  years  into  the  history 
of  the  administration  of  this  department,  one 
can  find  repeated  occasions  in  which  new 
statements  of  policy  were  laid  down  with 
regard  to  a  more  effective,  modern  approach 
to  forest  management. 

Invariably  these  policies  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  depart- 
ment that  is  subject  to  more  pressures,  that 
result  in  its  stated  policies  being  re-shaped 
and  warped  and  twisted  to  meet  these  pres- 
sures. Basically,  these  arc  political  pressures 
and  their  relationship  to  operations  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  its  financing  at  elec- 
tion times— related   matters. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  illustrate  tl\is  by 
coming  back  to  an  issue  tliat  I  raised  during 
the  by-election  in  Renfrew  South  with  regard 
to  the  handling  of  timber  licences.  I  want  to 
look  at  tliis  issue  as  an  illustration  of  this 
basic  proposition,  that  the  department  may 
have  stated  policies,  but  what  happens  to 
these  policies  depends  almost  completely  on 
the  political  exigencies  of  that  area  and  the 
personalities  in  it. 

The  reaction  of  the  hon.  Minister  follow- 
ing my  first  statement  was  a  characteristic 
one.  The  man  is  mad,  he  was  reported  to 
have  said.  But  the  hon.  Minister  made  a 
further  statement  which,  with  particular  em- 
phasis I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

"Timber  concessions  are  granted  the  same 
way  in  Renfrew  county  as  in  any  other 
county,"  he  said. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  that  state- 
ment because  there  is  one  unfortunate  feature 
in  investigating  this  situation.  The  sitting 
member  whose  name  keeps  recurring  in  the 
records,  is  now  deceased.  However,  the  hon. 
Minister's  assurance  that  timber  concessions 
are  handled  the  same  way  in  Renfrew  county 


as  elsewhere  across  the  province  clears  the 
way  for  what  I  am  primarily  interested  in— 
an  examination  of  how  timber  concessions  are 
generally  handled. 

I  want  to  examine  the  situation  without 
particular  reference  to  any  person,  dead  or 
alive,  but  with  a  view  to  discovering  what 
the  procedures  are,  and  whether  they  are 
open  to  criticism.  In  short,  the  situation  in 
Renfrew  county  provides  a  case  history;  and 
any  conclusions  that  emerge  from  a  study  of 
this  area  will  have,  by  the  hon.  Minister's 
own  admission,  wider  application  throughout 
the  province. 

Before  proceeding  further,  there  is  another 
word  of  explanation  that  I  want  to  make. 
Early  in  February,  some  two  weeks  before 
the  Legislature  was  due  to  resume  sittings,  I 
approached  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  with  a  view  to  examining  the  relevant 
files.  I  spent  a  most  useful  couple  of  hours 
one  afternoon  with  the  head  of  the  timber 
management  branch,  getting  a  more  detailed 
picture  of  policies  and  operations,  but  when 
I  attempted  to  proceed  further,  and  examine 
the  files,  I  got  a  merr>'  nm-around.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  eight  years  in  association  with 
this  government,  it  was  ob\ious  that  in  seek- 
ing the  co-operation  of  a  department,  the 
open  door  was  pretty  well  shut. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  blame  tlie 
civil  servants  involved— either  the  Deputy 
Minister  or  others.  The  responsibility  rested 
with  the  hon.  Minister.  During  those  two 
weeks,  when  there  was  time  to  do  as  thorough 
a  job  as  possible,  I  was  frustrated  at  every 
turn  in  my  attempt.  Only  the  day  before  the 
Legislature  resumed  did  I  finally  get  through 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  he  told  me  tliat 
he  was  busy,  but  that  he  would  get  in  touch 
with  me  later. 

Another  two  weeks  went  by,  and  I  heard 
nothing,  so  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  pointed  out  tliat  all  I  was  asking,  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  was  permission  to  examine 
the  relevant  files.  After  the  lapse  of  another 
week  or  more,  the  hon.  Minister  finally  called 
and  said  that  his  deputy  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  me  at  any  time  and  discuss  what- 
ever I  was  interested  in. 

I  pointed  out  once  again  that  while  I 
appreciated  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  policies  and  oi>erations  of  the 
department  with  tlie  deputy  and  his  senior 
officials,  I  had  already  done  that  and  what 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  was  an  ex- 
amination of  the  files.  The  hon.  Minister 
suggested  that  these  were  not  public  property. 
I  countered  that  surely  they  were,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  had  already 
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been  made  available  to  the  press,  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  access 
to  them  would  be  denied  to  a  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

At  this  point  the  hon.  Minister  apparently 
changed  his  mind.  He  agreed  to  authorize 
my  examination  of  the  files;  and  I  have 
since  spent  some  time  doing  that,  with  the 
full  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  and  some  of  his  senior  officials. 

The  Deputy  Minister  has  assured  me  that 
it  is  the  department's  objective  that  the  files 
should  reflect  the  full  story  on  any  timber 
license. 

From  my  investigation,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  in  the  next  few  minutes,  I  feel  that 
the  Deputy  Minister  was  substantially  cor- 
rect—the files  do  tell  a  pretty  complete  story. 
But  before  I  proceed  I  repeat:  it  took  me  five 
weeks  to  get  clearance  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  see  these  files. 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  from  the  original 
statement  which  I  made  on  the  timber  con- 
■cession  issue  in  Renfrew  county  on  January 
2  of  this  year: 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I've  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  at  first  hand  the  con- 
ditions in  the  lumber  industry  in  Renfrew 
county  with  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  it.  Repeatedly  I  found  myself 
presented  with  allegations  of  the  most 
blatant  kind  of  political  favouritism  in  the 
granting  of  timber  limits  and  cutting 
licences. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  individual 
to  ascertain  the  complete  validity  of  all 
these  allegations  without  full  access  to 
government  and  company  records.  But  I 
am  satisfied  from  many  examples  of  the 
kind  of  practices  that  have  gone  on  in 
recent  years  that  here  is  another  situation 
in  which  there  has  been  the  grossest  abuse 
of  the  public  interest  in  favour  of  persons 
well  known  in  their  associations  with  the 
Conservative  Party  and,  no  doubt,  the  main 
source  of  its  campaign  funds  in  the  area. 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  rumours 
and  allegations  should  be  laid  to  rest  by 
a  full  and  independent  investigation  of 
the  granting  of  timber  limits  and  cutting 
licences   within   Renfrew   county. 

My  statement  went  on  to  hst  points  of 
particular  concern,  among  them,  this  key 
issue: 

Established  lumber  firms  which  are  oper- 
ated by  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Conservative  Party  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  adequate  timber  supplies.  It  is 
commonplace  in  lumbering  circles  to  hear 


the  assertion  that  adequate  limits  cannot 
be  secured  for  existing  mills  and  working 
forces  unless  the  operators  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  Conservative  Party, 
sometimes  on  a  regular  kick-back  basis. 

My  statement  concluded  with  a  paragraph 
which  I  would  like  to  reiterate  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  point: 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I,  like 
those  who  have  presented  this  information 
to  me,  do  not  direct  criticism  at  officials 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
particularly    in    the   area.      They   have   to 
work  under  orders  from  those  who  control 
the    Tory    machine,    and    are    themselves 
among  the  victims  of  a  system  which  is 
rife  with  patronage  and  political  favourit- 
ism. 

It  was  my  original  intention  during  the 
by-election  campaign  to  deal  with  this  issue 
on  a  policy  level,  without  involving  indivi- 
duals, but  as  the  campaign  developed  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  resorted  to  the  familiar 
cry  of  "Name  namesi",  suggesting  that  I  had 
no  specific  information  to  justify  my  charge. 
As  a  result  of  this  familiar  Tory  tactic,  I 
decided  to  name  some  names,  and  did  so  on 
January  16.  What  I  stated  was  that  during 
the  past  four  years,  of  the  seven  timber 
licences  granted  by  orders-in-council,  with- 
out public  tender— and  all  of  them  with  the 
intervention  of  the  sitting  government  mem- 
ber—six went  to  well-known  Tories: 

Two  of  them  went  to  Leonard  Gulick, 
reeve  of  Raglan  township,  and  a  leading  Tory 
in  that  area,  who  was  very  active  in  the 
recent   campaign; 

Two  of  them  went  to  John  Conway,  presi- 
dent of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Associ- 
ation in  the  Barry's  Bay  area; 

One  of  them  went  to  Ben  Hokum,  another 
leading  Tory; 

One  of  them  went  to  A.  E.  Quade,  the  key 
man  in  the  Tory  machine  in  the  Quadeville 
area; 

The  seventh  went  to  the  Murray  Lumber 
Company,  one  of  the  oldest  established  firms 
in  the  area,  owned  by  the  Murray  family 
whose  head,  the  venerable  Tom  Murray 
represented  the  riding  as  a  Liberal  for  many 
years.  This  grant  represented  much  less 
timber  than  the  company  sought,  and  is,  in 
efi^ect,  the  exception  that  proves  the  general 
rule  that  timber  limits  are  granted  on  the 
basis   of  Tory  favouritism. 

This  specific  documentation  of  my  original 
general  charge  was  confirmed  within  24 
hours.  On  January  17,  the  Toronto  Telegram 
printed  the  following  article. 
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After  reviewing  the  charge  which  I  had 
made,  this  Telegram  story  proceeded  as 
follows: 

Renfrew   Timber    Licences 
Suddenly  Explosive  Issue 

Party  leaders  will  demand  that  the  files 
of  The  Lands  and  Forests  Department  be 
made  public  when  the  Legislature  recon- 
venes. 

From  these  files,  reports  and  interviews 
in  the  Barry's  Bay  district  of  the  county, 
here  are  the  facts  of  the  controversial 
timber  licences. 

Since  1957,  20  licences  covering  cutting 
rights  on  74  square  miles  of  timber  have 
been  granted  to  13  persons. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  these  lands— 69.5 
square  miles— have  been  licensed  to  five 
persons  through  order-in-council.  This 
means  that  The  Lands  and  Forest  Depart- 
ment issued  the  cutting  rights  without 
offering  the  timber  at  public  tender. 

The  remaining  4.5  square  miles  were 
sold  to  eight  other  persons  who  ofFered  the 
highest  bid. 

Here  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  first  point 
regarding  the  handling  of  timber  concessions 
on  which  I  would  ask  the  House  to  take 
particular  note:  94  per  cent  of  the  area 
licensed  was  granted  without  public  tender, 
and  went  to  five  persons.  Now,  I  have 
asked  for,  I  have  been  given,  and  I  have 
pondered  carefully,  the  department's  reasons 
why  public  tender  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  granting  timber  licences.  The 
general  reason  advanced  is  that  order-in- 
council  grants  are  designed  to  protect  smaller 
operators  and  employment  opportunities  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  licence  holders  gaining 
a  monopoly  on  timber  rights.  But  in  light 
of  the  facts  available  from  the  files,  I 
find  this  rule  is  breached  as  often  as  it  is 
implemented.  In  fact,  the  procedures  are 
extremely  inconsistent  in  this  connection— as 
we  shall  see. 

In  short,  the  reason  advanced— that  orders- 
in-council  are  used  to  assure  a  supply  of 
timber  and  employment  possibilities  when 
larger  operators  might  outbid  the  little  fellow 
—is  remarkably  unconvincing.  If  the  big 
operators  already  have  limits  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  their  needs,  it  is  both  legitimate 
and  possible,  I  suggest,  to  exclude  them 
from  tendering,  so  that  the  field  is  open  to 
the  little  operators. 

In  my  view,  the  important  principle  of 
public   administration   in   question  here,   was 


well  stated  by  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  an 
editorial  of  January  17  of  this  year: 

Premier  Robarts'  reaction  to  the  charge 
was  to  say  "I  suppose  that  a  Conservative 
is  entitled  to  timber  licences  as  much  as 
any  member  of  the  NDP.** 

The  point  is  not  whether  the  permits 
should  go  to  Conservative,  Liberal  or  NDP 
supporters,  but  that  they  should  be  issued 
only  by  public  tender.  That  is  the  way 
all  government  contracts,  whether  for  tim- 
ber rights  or  highway  construction,  should 
be  awarded.  That  is  the  way  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interest— and  not  by 
private  deals  on  the  basis  of  political 
favouritism  or  by  "going  to  see  Mr. 
Spooner"  (Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests) 
as  one  Renfrew  Conservative  reportedly 
said  he  did. 

Let  Mr.  Robarts  look  into  the  whole 
matter  of  timber  rights  and  clear  his  gov- 
ernment's name.  Any  handing  over  of 
Crown  land  timber  as  a  political  favour, 
and  not  by  public  contract,  breaches  public 
trust. 

So  much  for  the  basic  principle,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  practice,  pohtical  considera- 
tions, as  advanced  by  the  sitting  government 
member,  play  a  critical  role  in  decisions  re- 
garding timber  concessions.  Let  me  proceed 
now  to  the  evidence  in  the  files  which  sub- 
stantiates this   contention  beyond  dispute. 

The  bulk  of  the  timber  granted  by  order- 
in-council  was  in  the  Cameron  Lake  area  in 
Algonquin  Park,  north  of  Madawaska,  Alleg- 
edly this  timber  was  not  put  up  for  public 
tender  because  either  the  MacRae  or  Wood 
Mosaic  firms  would  outbid  the  Barry's  Bay 
firms,  and  thereby  exclude  them.  So  tlie 
land  was  cut  up  between  the  Murray  and 
Conway  firms. 

Murray's  were  granted  the  east  section  of 
the  tract,  involving  10  million  board  feet  of 
timber.  As  the  Toronto  Telegram  reported 
on  January  17: 

The  Murray  Co.  argued  vainly  that  it 
had  been  promised  much  more  and  was 
entitled  to  more  Crown  timber  because  it 
was  a  licensed  operator— since  1912— and 
deserved  additional  compensation  for  lost 
timber. 

In  contrast  to  the  treatment  received  by 
this  long-established  firm,  owned  by  a  family 
of  well-known  Liberals,  consider  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  Conway  firm  whose 
head  happens  to  be  president  of  the  local 
Progressive  Conservative  Association. 

File  D-1830  reveals  that  John  P.  Conway 
Ltd.   acquired   a  licence  by  order-in-council 
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in  August,  1956  on  Logging  Chance  No.  1 
in  the  Whitney  Management  Unit.  A  memo- 
randum on  the  file  states: 

The  Minister  at  the  time,  hon.  Mr. 
Mapledoram,  instructed  this  Division  ( Tim- 
ber Management  Division)  that  Logging 
Chance  No.  2,  Sproule  Township,  was  to 
be  set  aside  and  a  hcence  granted  to  John 
P.  Conway  at  a  later  date. 

Another  memorandum  in  the  file,  addressed 
to  hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  from  M.  B.  Morrison,  assistant  chief 
of  the  timber  management  division,  contains 
this  significant  reference: 

July  24,  1956:  Mr,  Mapledoram  approved 

L.C.  No.  2  to  be  granted  Conway  in  1957. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  July, 
1956,  the  month  before  the  order-in-council 
was  passed  granting  Logging  Chance  No.  1 
to  Conway,  the  Minister  had  already  approved 
Logging  Chance  No.  2  to  be  granted  a  year 
later.  Obviously,  Mr.  Conway's  future  needs 
were  being  well  looked  after. 

The  same  memorandum  has  a  further  nota- 
tion: "Other  operators  were  interested  in  this 
area."  Notwithstanding  the  interest  of  other 
operators,  however,  the  grant  was  made  by 
order-in-council  rather  than  calHng  for  public 
tenders. 

There  is  another  significant  point  here  that 
should  not  be  missed.  In  its  story  of  January 
17,  the  Toronto  Telegram  stated  that  orders- 
in-council  applications  "are  recommended  to 
the  Minister  by  officials  of  Lands  and  Forests." 
While  that  undoubtedly  was  the  procedure 
on  some  occasions,  tliere  is  also  no  doubt  that 
on  other  occasions  the  instructions  came  from 
the  Minister  to  the  timber  management  divi- 
sion. The  relevant  question  is:  on  what  basis 
does  tlie  Minister  come  to  his  decision  to 
make  grants  by  order-in-council  and  so 
instruct  his  senior  officials? 

There  is  no  need  for  conjecture.    The  files 
tell  the  story.    For  example,  File  1830  con- 
^        tains   a  handwritten   note,   dated   August   5, 
1958,  which  reads  as  follows. 

I  might  interpolate  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  note  handwritten  on  a  page, 
so  that  reading  it,  it  does  not  have  the  same 
significance  as  it  has  written  down  on  a  page 
in  front  of  you  for  notation. 
Cameron  Lake  Area 
Conway 

Chance  No.  l~working 
Wants  Chances  2  &  3 
J.  A.  Maloncy,  MPP 

2-4513  (Renfrew) 
Call  Mr.  Maloney  by  Thurs. 


and  on  die  right-hand  side  of  the  note,  doubly 
underlined,  is  the  word  "Urgent". 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Conway  had  not 
received  logging  chance  No.  2  in  1957— as 
had  been  authorized  by  the  previous 
Minister  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  in  1956-and 
now  two  years  later,  the  sitting  member  was 
interceding  on  Conway's  behalf  for  not  only 
logging  chance  No.  2  but  also  L.C.  No.  3. 

Six  days  later  there  is  another  handwritten 
note  in  the  file,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Mr.    M.   B.    Morrison     Aug.    11/58 
Agreed  to  grant  Chance  No.  2  to  Conway 

who    will    apply    Pembroke    office.     Hold 

Chance  No.  3  for  same  party. 

Maloney— Solicitor. 

JWS 

In  other  words,  it  becomes  very  clear  in 
this  note  initialed  by  the  present  hon.  Min- 
ister, that  the  sitting  member  whom  the 
hon.  Minister  describes  as  "solicitor"  for  the 
deal,  had  completed  the  arrangements,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  was  in  effect  asking  Conway  to 
make  formal  application  at  the  Pembroke 
office  for  the  grant  on  which  order-in-council 
was  already  assured. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  order-in-council 
was  passed  some  four  months  later  on  Decem- 
ber  8,    1958. 

During  the  following  year,  another  signi- 
ficant chapter  was  added  to  the  story.  Joseph 
Conway,  head  of  the  firm  and  president  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Association  in 
Barry's  Bay,  appealed  to  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  the  cutting  fees  for 
the  Crown  timber  on  these  orders-in-council 
grants  were  too  high.  The  sitting  member 
supported  these  representations  too.  File 
D-1916  contains  a  memorandum  noting  that 
"Hon.  James  Maloney  suggested"  adjust- 
ments in  prices  charged  the  Conway  Com- 
pany. The  request  was  denied,  but  two 
months  later  the  Conway  finn  received  the 
fourth  and  final  block  of  Cameron  Lake  timber 
by  order-in-council  dated  December  22,  1959, 
giving  them  another  3,000,000  board  feet. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  ( Minister  of  Energy 
Resources ) :  How  much  is  tliat  in  total  now? 

Mir.  MacDonald:  In  board  feet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know;  he  has 
three  of  the  logging  camps  out  of  the  four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  said   10  million  board  feet  went  to 
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somebody,  then  he  said  he  could  prove  that 
they  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  next  guy  he 
was  going  to  show.  He  has  not  said  how 
much  the  next  fellow  got. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  OfFliand,  I  cannot  give 
that  information  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  that  not  a  pretty 
important  point? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  readily  available 
in  the  file. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Tlie  hon.  member 
made  the  comparison. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  recapitulation 
on  this  case,  I  would  suggest  that  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  pohtical  favouritism  replaced 
the  normal  principles  of  public  administration 
in  handling  these  timber  concessions  to 
Conway;  that  decisions  were  often  made  at 
the  ministerial  level  and  handed  down  as 
instructions  to  the  division  heads,  and  that 
the  sitting  member  was  actively  intervening 
throughout,  as  recorded  on  the  files.  It  is  a 
safe  assumption,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many 
personal  interventions  would  not  be  officially 
recorded. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  intervention 
by  the  sitting  member  appears  to  be  the 
general  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  For 
example,  file  D-1899  records  the  details  of  a 
readjustment  of  hmits  held  by  Leonard  Guliclc, 
now  reeve  of  Raglan  township,  who  is  identi- 
fied prominently  with  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  Palmer  Rapids  area.  The  readjust- 
ments involved  further  grants  by  order-in- 
council.  But  three  months  before  the  order- 
in-council  was  passed,  the  file  records  a  letter 
from  the  district  forester  to  the  timber 
division  of  the  department,  which  contains 
the  following: 

As  per  your  request  of  July  24  (1959), 
please  find  enclosed  forms  T.M.  149  for 
the  above  area  applied  for  on  Mr.  Gulick's 
behalf  by  the  Hon.  James  A.  Maloney, 
MPP. 

In  other  words,  the  sitting  member  went 
to  the  district  forester  and  the  district  forester 
was  processing  it.  This  notation  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  role  played  by  the  sitting  member 
in  the  handling  of  the  applications.  He 
sponsored  it  with  all  that  such  sponsorship 
implied. 

But  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  of  all 
cases  was  that  which  eventually  resulted  in  a 
grant  by  order-in-council  to  A.  E.  Quade, 
after  public  tenders  had  been  called  and 
washed    out.      File    D-1896     records    what 


happened,    in    a    memorandum    to    the    hon. 

Minister  by  the  head  of  the  timber  branch: 
We  decided  to  offer  the  timber  for  sale 
in  view  of  the  numl)er  of  interested  parties. 
'JVnders  closed  on  April  5,  1959.  Five 
tenders  were  received  and  it  was  decided 
after  analysis  to  cancel  the  sale  and  return 
the  deposits. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  according  to 
the  file,  these  tenders  were  opened  by  the 
present  hon.  Minister.  Within  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  months  however,  representations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Quade  for  authority  to 
cut  on  the  area,  though  his  had  been  the 
third  highest  tender  when  the  public  sale 
was  washed  out.  A  note  on  the  file,  dated 
July  21,  1959,  reads: 

Minister  advised  to  prepare  order-in- 
council  licence  to  A.  E.  Quade,  Quadeville, 
on  tenns  and  at  price  for  recent  sale.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  approval  of 
Quade  prior  to  issuance  of  order-in-council. 
Minister  suggests  one  month's  time  to  issue 
licence.    Proceed  order-in-council. 

I  might  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a 
note  from  somebody  indicating  the  hon. 
Minister's  direction,  when  it  was  going  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  department,  to  proceed. 

Now,  the  interesting  question  is:  Why 
would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  to  prepare  an 
order-in-council  to  the  man  who  was  third 
highest  bidder  in  the  public  sale  three  months 
before?  In  its  story  of  January  17,  this  year, 
the  Toronto  Telegram  stated: 

Reason  given  was  that  Mr.  Quade,  an 
established  lumber  operator,  was  out  of 
timber  and  his  35-40  employees  would  be 
out  of  work  unless  he  received  a  fresh 
supply. 

The  reason  is  surely  most  unconvincing 
because  it  must  have  been  known  tliree 
months  earlier  that  Mr.  Quade  was  going  to 
be  out  of  timber,  and  yet  tlie  department 
called  for  public  tenders— "in  view  of  the 
number  of  interested  parties."  While  it  is 
true  that  he  eventually  paid  more  than  the 
highest  public  tender,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  Quade  had  made  the  third  highest  bid. 
This  kind  of  procedure  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  public  tender  system,  and  leaves  the 
public  with  no  other  conclusion  than  that  no 
matter  what  your  bid,  you  eventually  can't 
lose  if  you're  a  Tory,  because  it  is  made 
available  at  the  highest  tender  plus  a 
nominal    sum. 

Furthermore,  we  don't  need  to  guess  as 
to  where  the  influence  came  from;  again,  it 
was  the  sitting  member.  The  file  provides  no 
record,  but  the   Telegram  story  of  January 
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17  contains  the  following  very  interesting 
report: 

Mr.  Quade  said  he  was  out  of  timber 
before  receiving  the  order-in-council 
licence. 

"I  had  gotten  1,300  acres  when  the  late 
Jim  Dempsey  was  the  member  for  Renfrew 
South,"  explained  Mr.  Quade.  "When  Jim 
Maloney  ran  for  the  first  time  in  1957 
[correction:  should  be  1956],  I  went  to 
him  and  told  him  my  troubles. 

"He  told  me  to  go  out  and  get  him  votes 
and  he  would  get  me  timber  after  he  was 
elected.  I  got  him  the  whole  poll  in 
Quadeville. 

"When  he  was  in  office,  I  got  the  timber 
and  the  men  in  my  mill  kept  working." 

Could  you  have  any  more  convincing 
evidence  as  to  whether,  and  exactly  how, 
timber  licences  were  used  to  secure  political 
support  for  the  Tory  party?  When  public 
sales  are  washed  out,  and  licences  granted  by 
order-in-council  under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  there  could  be  no  more  conclusive  case 
of  political  favouritism  in  breach  of  public 
trust. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  dismissed  my  charges  with 
the  assertion  that  Conservatives  were  entitled 
to  licences  as  much  as  anybody  else,  his 
argument  was,  at  best,  highly  specious.  For 
the  personal  testimony  of  Mr.  Quade  indicates 
clearly  that  you  had  to  be  a  Tory,  or  at 
least  an  active  supporter  of  the  sitting  govern- 
ment member.  Failure  to  be  such,  ran  the 
serious  risk  of  the  support  of  the  sitting 
member  going  to  some  other  appHcant. 

And  may  I  remind  the  House  once  again 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  assurance  that  "timber 
concessions  are  granted  the  same  way  in 
Renfrew  county  as  in  any  other  county."  By 
his  own  admission,  what  we  have  found  to 
be  the  procedure  in  Renfrew  county,  applies 
all  across  the  province. 

As  yet,  I  have  provided  no  documentary 
evidence  of  actual  contributions  from  timber 
operators  to  Tory  election  funds.  But  in  view 
of  the  evidence  which  I  have  provided  of 
how  timber  concessions  are  handled,  and  in 
view  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Quade  as 
reported  in  the  Telegram  on  January  17, 
1962,  is  there  anyone  naive  enough  to 
imagine  for  one  fleeting  moment  that  election 
contributions  are  not  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  support  of  the  sitting  member  in  getting 
timber  concessions?  I  have  been  assured  by 
lumber  operators  of  all  political  persuasions 
in  Renfrew  county  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
that  sometimes  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a  regular 


kick-back.  I  challenge  the  government  to 
hold  an  impartial  inquiry  and  seek  testimony 
under  oath  regarding  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
aspects  of  the  timber  licensing  situation. 

Indeed,  may  I  remind  the  House  that  in 
1955,  the  then  sitting  member  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  received  a  reported 
$8,500  from  one  lumber  operator  for  secur- 
ing limits  for  him.  At  that  time,  the 
member  in  question,  James  Dempsey,  was 
disowned  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day,  not  because  the  Prime  Minister  could, 
or  even  attempted,  to  deny  the  facts,  but 
because  Mr.  Dempsey  had  been  frank 
enough  to  acknowledge  how  the  Tory 
machine  operates.  The  people  of  Renfrew 
South  returned  Mr.  Dempsey,  I  have  no 
doubt,  because  they  couldn't  stomach  the 
hypocrisy  of  official  Torydom  in  disowning 
him. 

During  the  one-day  session  held  on 
September  8,  1955,  Mr.  Dempsey  rose  in  his 
seat,  and  made  a  statement,  as  recorded  in 
Hansard— pages  8-9— wherein  he  noted  that 
he  had  been  "the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy over  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Drohan-Dempsey  and  McCann  affair"  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  "make  a  complete 
statement  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature."  Unfortunately,  before  the 
Legislature  met  again,  Mr.  Dempsey  died, 
and  we  never  learned  the  full  story. 

Further,  the  House  should  take  note  of 
another  comment.  When  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass)  sent  out  his 
communication  some  three  months  ago,  warn- 
ing of  the  frequency  with  which  conflicts  of 
interest  have  arisen  at  the  municipal  level, 
it  happened  to  come  before  the  Ottawa 
board  of  control  when  this  timber  concession 
issue  was  in  the  headlines.  Mayor  Charlotte 
Whitton— who,  as  a  native  of  Renfrew  county 
and  a  life-long  member  of  the  Tory  Party, 
should  know  whereof  she  speaks  in  this  con- 
nection—observed that  a  scandal  over  Ren- 
frew county  timber  rights  might  burst  at  any 
time. 

"It  is  high  time  for  a  full  review  of  the 
timber  leases  and  limits  in  that  county,"  Her 
Worship  is  reported  to  have  said. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  have  asked  for. 
Today  I  have  given  what  is,  in  my  view,  a 
sohd  prima  facie  case  for  the  charges  that 
I  have  made.  There  are  many  other  facets 
of  the  situation  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  establish  such  an  inquiry 
rather  than  dismiss  the  charges  with  the 
usual  personal  vilification,  such  as  the  hon. 
Minister  indulged  in  when  he  rejected  my 
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original  statement  with  the  comment,  "the 
man  is  mad." 

The  pubhc  is  entitled  to  the  whole  tnith, 
and  only  a  public  inquiry  can  provide  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
may  I  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  remarks  passed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson). 

I  was  reminded  today  of  the  fact  that  our 
late  friend,  Albert  Wren,  always  filled  a  very 
important  position  in  this  House,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Many 
of  us  had  got  to  know  him  very  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  visited  in  my  home, 
and  I  have  certainly  the  highest  regard  for 
his  knowledge  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  and  accepted  his  responsibihties  as 
a  member  of  this  House.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  new  hon.  member  for  Kenora  will  also 
fill  a  very  important  position,  and  I  might 
say  that  I  think  he  will  have  a  long  way  to 
go— he  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet— to  replace 
the  late  Albert  Wren,  but  he  has  made  a 
very  excellent  effort  today. 

I  think  the  first  remark  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  was  with  relation  to  the 
schedule  of  pay  of  employees,  of  members  of 
the  staif  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  pay  scale 
running  from  $4,800  to  $7,800-1  had  marked 
another  one  here  on  this  sheet;  here  is 
another  one,  $4,800  to  $10,000;  here  is  one 
$3,600  to  $6,000;  and  $4,200  to  $4,800-is 
low  pay  or  not,  I  leave  that  to  him.  But  if 
he  would  like  to  have  additional  information 
in  connection  with  the  pay  scales  and  the 
salary  classifications  I  will  be  glad  to  supply 
these  to  him. 

I  may  say  that  the  scales  of  salaries  are 
set  by  the  civil  service  commission  for  this 
department  as  well  as  all  other  departments. 
We  have  in  our  organization  a  very  eflBcient 
personnel  section  which  sees  to  it  that  the 
members  of  our  staff  are  always  properly 
classified  so  they  will  be  in  receipt  of  the  pay 
scale  which  is  available  to  them  through  the 
classifications  as  put  out  by  the  civil  service 
commission. 

I  am  aware  of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  change  in  the  economy  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  We  have  been  aware  of  it, 
I  would  say,  for  a  long  time,  and  wherever 
we  can  we  attempt  to  assist  industry,  if  we 
can  do  so;  and  through  various  organizations 
and  through  various  contacts  we  attempt  to 
be  of  service  to  the  industry  so  it  will  be  in 


a  better  position  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
economic  situation  in  which  the  industry  finds 
itself. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
operations  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  with  respect  to  the  production  of 
wood  and  wood  products  tliat  I  think  have 
been  of  value  to  the  industry,  to  the  industry 
itself  and  to  its  research  progranunes.  Its 
engineering  has  developed  many  new  tech- 
niques to  improve  its  position  and  to  meet 
the  competition  which  does  exist,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  from  areas  like  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  some  of  the  European 
countries,  and  also  from  the  southern  United 
States. 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
this  industry  I  think  I  should  place  on  the 
record  some  information  here  about  the 
new  process  which  is  being  installed  shortly 
in  the  large  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Kapuskasing.  This  process  is  known  as  the 
magnesite  process.  In  the  past  and  in  most 
mills  at  the  present  time  calcium  in  the 
form  of  limestone  is  used  for  cooking  sul- 
phate pulp.  Using  this  chemical  it  is  im- 
possible to  cook  pine  and  certain  hardwoods. 
The  technique  is  applicable  mainly  to 
spruce,  balsam  and  related  species.  A  further 
disadvantage  of  the  use  of  calcium  is  that 
it  is  unsuitable  for  many  processes  and 
products.  The  process  is  highly  acid  and 
cannot  be  modified  to  make  a  wide  variety 
of  sulphate  pulp  of  different  qualities.  The 
waste  liquors  from  the  sulphate  process 
cannot  be  recovered  easily  and  are  a  serious 
source  of  water  pollution. 

Now,  because  of  these  disadvantages  cal- 
cium is  on  the  way  out  as  a  cooking  agent. 
Three  chemicals,  magnesium,  sodium  and 
ammonia,  are  being  tried  to  take  its  place. 
When  they  are  used  the  chemists  speak  of 
the  "soluble  base"  techniques.  They  have 
the  advantages  of  being  highly  flexible, 
highly  productive,  and  at  least  in  the  case 
of  magnesium  tlie  chemcial  can  be  recov- 
ered without  substantial  increase  in  cost, 
thus    solving   the   water   pollution    problem. 

The  flexibilty  results  in  the  fact  the  cook- 
ing medium,  instead  of  being  highly  acid, 
is  nearly  neutral,  permitting  a  variety  of 
cooking  conditions.  Magnesium  is  now  used 
in  a  number  of  mills  on  the  west  coast 
and  by  the  Brown  Corporation  in  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire.  The  latter  company  was 
faced  with  a  severe  solution  problem  and 
installed  the  magnesite  process  to  solve  it. 
The  recovery  plant,  using  stainless  steel  for 
all  cooking  equipment,  was  installed  at  a 
cost  of  $7  million  or   $8   million. 
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Research  is  also  being  done  on  the  am- 
moniaphite  and  sodaphite  processes.  Their 
chief  disadvantage  as  compared  to  the  mag- 
nesite  process  is  that  magnesium  Hquid  de- 
composes to  magnesium  oxide  which  is 
readily  usable,  whereas  ammonia  and  sodium 
decompose  to  a  sulphite  which  is  not  ready 
for  re-use. 

The  Howard  Smith  Company  is  experi- 
menting with  the  magnesite  process  at 
Cornwall,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  That,  I 
think,  indicates  that  the  industry  itself  is 
aware  of  the  position  in  which  it  finds  itself 
and  I  am  quite  confident  it  is  attempting 
to  make  every  move  possible  to  improve  its 
position  as  it  sees  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  logging 
tax— not  specifically,  but  he  mentioned  taxes 
and  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  him  because  I  am  not  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  and 
so  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  his  comments 
would  be  looked  at  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  hon.  Minister  might  well 
make  representations  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  can  rest  assured 
that  I  have  already  done  so,  sir.  You  then 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the 
Indians  in  the  far  north  and  you  quoted 
from  a  list  of  commercial  licences  in  the 
northern  inland  districts  of  Kenora  and 
Sioux  Lookout.  May  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  further  examination  of  the  list  which 
you  have  would  indicate  that  many  licences 
are  held  by  Indian  bands  and  that— 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  so  stated  when  I  made  my 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  you  and  I  had  no  intention  of  criticiz- 
ing. If  you  did,  I  am  quite  satisfied;  but 
if  we  examine  the  list,  we  find  that  many 
of  these  licences,  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  count  them,  many  of  these  licences  are 
held  in  the  name  of  Indian  bands  and  I 
want  to  assure  you,  and  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  that  it  is  our  objective,  wherever 
possible,  to  see  that  Indians  are  favoured 
in  the  allocation  of  these  commercial 
licences. 

Now,  you  referred  to  a  number  of  licences 
held  by  white  men,  and  you  mentioned 
Green,  and  I  think  you  mentioned  Bowman, 
and  there  was  someone  else. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fahlgren.  Do  you  know  Fahl- 
gren? 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  do  not  know 
those  people,  but,  anyway,  the  fishing  com- 
panies referred  to  are  of  long  standing. 
They  have  had  licences  for  many  years, 
apparently. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Since  1943? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  about 
1943,  or  any  other  year.  This  is  the  memo 
that  I  have  received  from  the  chief  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  branch,  and  he  advises  me 
that  the  present  trend  is  more  towards  Indian 
acquisition  of  licences,  and  this  is  favoured. 
But  old  businesses  are  not  being  forced  out. 

If  this  industry  is  to  become  an  important 
industry  in  that  area,  it  will  require  that  the 
fish  processing  be  modernized. 

Two  years  ago,  I  attempted  to  interest  a 
number  of  people  in  going  into  the  fish  pro- 
cessing business  in  the  far  north.  I  did  have 
one  firm  which  seemed  to  be  interested,  but 
then  they  decided  that  they  would  not  go 
into  that  area.  We  are  in  hopes  that,  one 
of  these  days,  a  real  effort  will  be  made  by 
someone  to  install  fish  processing  equipment, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  is  what  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  commercial 
fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  north  country. 
Insofar  as  employment  is  concerned,  the 
employment  of  Indian  people,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  most  of  the  workmen  employed  by 
the  present  holders  of  commercial  fishing 
licences  would  be  Indians  because  fishing  is 
done  in  the  far  north  where  the  Indian 
population  is  located. 

So  far  as  trap-line  income  is  concerned,  the 
department  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
programme  of  improving  fur  production,  and 
I  would  say  that  in  volume  the  fur  produc- 
tion has  been  maintained.  Unfortunately,  the 
price  of  wild  fur  has  not  kept  up  to  as  high 
a  figure  as  it  was  at  one  time,  so  the  return 
in  dollars  and  cents  is  down.  The  percentage 
of  Indian  participation  in  the  trapping  has 
been  on  the  increase  because  the  Indian  is 
more  faithful  to  trapping  activities  than  the 
white  man,  apparently. 

I  will  tell  you,  quite  frankly,  I  know 
nothing  about  pohtical  patronage  in  the  far 
northwest,  and  by  the  time  I  get  these— 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  these  people  get  the 
licences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  just  explained  to 
you  that  these  licences  are  licences  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  They  are 
being  renewed  from  time  to  time  and  I  do 
not  see  them  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
next.     If   I  had   to   do   that,   there   are   just 
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not  enou^  hours  in  the  day.  I  would  not 
mind  checking  into  it  for  you  sometime,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  make  that  one  of  my  daily 
activities,  to  check  on  things  of  that  kind. 

Those  things  are  handled  by  the  district 
offices,  and  our  local  offices,  and  the  offices 
concerned  are  the  people  who  can  see  that 
the  regulations  of  the  department  are  obeyed. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  a  person's 
licence  should  be  cancelled,  because  we  do 
not  happen  to  like  the  way  he  combs  his 
hair,  or  he  does  not  belong  to  our  political 
party,  or  he  belongs  to  some  other  party. 
So  let  us  be  reasonable,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing these  things. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Why  not  give  the  licences 
to  fishermen?  Those  are  the  people  who 
should  have  the  licences— not  politicians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is  another  thing 
to  bear  in  mind.  Before  one  can  expect  to  do 
some  commercial  fishing  one  has  to  have 
some  equipment,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  Indian  people  are 
not  in  the  position  to  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment.  Some  of  the  Indian  bands  have 
the  equipment  and  have  their  licences,  and 
they  are  apparently  getting  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Supplied  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  does  not  matter  who 
it  is  supplied  by.  I  do  not  care,  so  long  as 
they  have  the  equipment.  Now  our  depart- 
ment has  a  very  close  association  with  the 
federal  branch  of  Indian  affairs.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  announced  in  the  House  the 
signing  of  a  new  agreement  between  our- 
selves and  the  department  of  Indian  aflFairs, 
and  I  explained  that  agreement.  Actually, 
today,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto 
between  officials  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
officials  of  the  branch  of  Indian  aflFairs, 
to  work  out  the  plans  that  we  will  have 
during  the  coming  year  for  the  work  which 
we  will  be  doing  in  the  Indian  country 
under   the   new   agreement   so   that— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  they  make  you  a  chief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  rather  a  strange 
thing  for  one  who  has  been  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  for  only  3%  years 
—and  that  is  rather  a  long  life  for  a  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  let  me  tell  you— I  have 
not  been  made  a  chief  of  anything.  I  have 
been  in  the  Indian  camps  and  I  think,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  I  am  quite  well  aware 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  their  living 
conditions,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   We  have 


made  representations  to  the  department  of 
Indian  affairs  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  the  very  best  we 
can. 

We  hope  that  this  new  agreement  we  have 
with  Ottawa  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Indian 
people  and  we  certainly  will  continue  to 
co-operate  with  Ottawa  and  lay  before  them 
some  of  the  ideas  which  many  of  our  people 
in  Lands  and  Forests  have  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  people  could  be 
still  more  greatly  assisted  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  per- 
mit a  question,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
return  to  this?  How  is  it  that  we  make  a 
payment  under  a  treaty  to  the  Indians?  That 
certainly  must  be  a  unique  and  historical 
anomaly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  was  an  agreement 
made  many  years  ago  when  the  Indian  lands 
were  sold  to  the  province  and  the  province 
makes  this  payment— $30,000-odd,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  where  are  the  lands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Up  in  the  Patricia 
district.  The  hon.  member  complained  about 
the  provincial  land  tax.  The  tax  rate  is  15 
mills;  1.5  per  cent.  The  assessment  on  the 
properties  is  made  by  the  lands  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The 
person  who  is  assessed  has  the  right  of  appeal 
and  this  tax  is— you  might  call  it— a  municipal 
tax. 

Where  there  is  no  municipal  organization, 
the  tax  is  collected.  If  there  is  a  municipal 
organization  the  provincial  land  tax  is  not 
collected;  so  that  this  tax  is  used  for  the 
expenditures  that  would  ordinarily  be  those 
for  which  a  municipal  corporation  would  be 
responsible.  Those  include  welfare  of  all 
lands,  road  repairs  and  police  services,  and 
other  services  that  are  provided  in  the  un- 
organized part  of  the  province  of  Ontario; 
that  is  not  organized  into  municipal  corpora- 
tions. I  think,  sir,  if  you  were  to  examine 
the  public  accounts  you  would  find  that  the 
provincial  land  tax  brings  in  about  $1  million 
a  year,  if  I  remember  correctly.  Certainly 
the  expenditures  that  are  made  in  unorganized 
territory  that  are  of  a  municipal  character 
would  be  much  more  than  that. 

My  hon.  friend  spoke  of  the  fire  season  and 
the  closure  of  the  Kenora  and  Sioux  Lookout 
districts.  I  have  a  rather  long  statement  but 
I  will  not  read  all  that  because  it  is  just  too 
lengthy  and  I  do  not  think  the  matter  is 
that  important. 

The  Sioux  Lookout  district  was  ck)sed  on 
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June  28,  and  the  Kenora  district  was  closed 
on  July  4.  I  have,  as  Minister,  authority  to 
close  any  fire  district  and  I  closed  these 
two  districts  on  these  dates  because  of  the 
serious  fire  hazard  which  existed  at  that  time. 
As  the  hon.  member  knows,  the  weekend  of 
July  1  was  a  very  serious  one  in  that  area.  I 
lifted  the  closure  in  both  districts  on  July  13, 
so  in  the  one  case  the  district  of  Sioux  Look- 
out was  closed  for  two  weeks,  and  the  Kenora 
district  was  closed  for  nine  days. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Sir,  I  do  not  quibble  with 
your  right  to  close  but  I  wish  you  and  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Pubhcity  would 
get  your  signals  straight  so  that  you  knew 
what  each  other  was  doing. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Order!  I  would  remind 
the  member,  if  he  has  a  question  to  ask  the 
Minister,  he  should  address  it  to  the  chair. 
Then,  if  the  Minister  wishes  to  answer,  he 
will,  or  let  you  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  want 
to  assure  the  hon.  member  that  both  depart- 
ments were  in  entire  agreement  and  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden) 
said  a  moment  ago  the  information  which 
our  hon.  friend  has  is  not  correct,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  was  telhng  people  at  the  border 
that  they  could  not  go  into  the  fire  district. 
We,  the  Lands  and  Forests  people  in  that  area, 
advised  the  tourist  operators  that  they  could 
continue  to  operate,  they  could  continue  to 
bring  guests  into  their  areas,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  because  of  the 
very  high  fire  hazard.  And  they  had  to  be 
confined  to  camp;  we  did  not  want  them 
running  all  over  the  bush,  we  had  enough  on 
our  hands  at  that  time.  The  tourist  out- 
fitters, as  far  as  I  know,  co-operated  to  the 
fullest  extent;  they  understood  the  situation; 
they  understood  tiiat  it  was  most  important 
that  we  should  have  control  of  the  situation 
at  all  times;  they  agreed  v^dth  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  officers  in  those  two  dis- 
tricts and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  re- 
open the  districts,  to  cancel  the  closure  order, 
I  did  so. 

I  must  place  on  the  record  another  report 
which  I  have  here  regarding  the  fire  danger 
conditions  this  spring  of  1962: 

The  ground  frosts  are  light  below  the 
greater  portion  of  the  province  unless  there 
is  an  unusually  rapid  breakup.  Most  of  the 
moisture  presently  in  the  form  of  snow 
should  seep  into  the  ground.  Precipitation 
between  October  1  and  February  28  was 
below  normal  west  from  Lake  Nipigon  and 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Manitoba  boundary. 


And  that  is  the  area  that  we  are  so  greatly 
concerned  v^dth. 

The  only  exception  is  an  area  between 
Kenora  and  Sioux  Lookout  that  reported 
total  moisture  contents  18  to  28  per  cent 
above  normal.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Geraldton,  Kapuskasing,  Gochrane  districts 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Lindsay 
and  Tweed  districts  also  report  below 
normal  precipitation  for  the  period  of  time 
mentioned  above. 

The  following  Ontario  Hydro  stations 
report  below  normal  inflow  between 
October  1  and  February  28:  Lake  St. 
Joseph,  48  per  cent  of  normal;  Lac  Seul, 
48  per  cent  of  normal;  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
87  per  cent;  Lake  Nipigon,  81  per  cent; 
Muskoka,  83  per  cent  and  Bark  Lake,  64 
per  cent. 

Considering  the  foregoing,  spring  fire 
danger  conditions  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
the  northern  parts  of  Geraldton,  Kapus- 
kasing and  Gochrane  districts  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Tweed  and  Lindsay 
districts  are  likely  to  be  above  normal. 
The  remainder  of  the  province  will  prob- 
ably experience  normal  to  below  normal 
fire  danger  conditions  for  the  same  period. 

The  spring  rains  and  the  speed  of  the 
spring  break  also  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
spring  fire  danger,  but  of  course  they  are 
impossible  to  predict  at  the  present  time. 
As  usual,  they  will  be  watched  with  great 
care. 

Mention  has  been  made,  Mr.  Ghairman,  of 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Gompany  which 
has  certain  areas  allocated  to  it  in  the  Sioux 
Lookout  district,  and  the  hon.  member  has 
made  mention  of  the  new  company  known  as 
Sioux  Lookout  Forest  Products  Limited, 
which  has  been  formed  with  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  sawlogging  industry. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  these  people 
on  many  occasions  and  I  hope  that  my  actions 
in  that  regard  will  not  be  taken  as  being 
political  interference  or  using  political  patron- 
age because  I  am  trying  to  promote  an 
industry  in  Sioux  Lookout  and  trying  to 
help  these  people  out.  The  situation  with 
respect  to  Anglo-Newfoundland— 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  am  reading  from  the  March 
26  edition  of  the  Sioux  Lookout  Daily 
Bulletin  and  in  particular  from  the  report  of  a 
chamber   of   commerce   meeting,   which  was 
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well   attended,   according  to   the   article.     I 

quote: 

Mr.  Bill  Fuller  was  called  upon  to  report 
on  the  progress  of  Sioux  Lookout  Forest 
Products  and  mentioned  that  engineers  had 
planned  the  placing  of  the  machinery  and 
found  that  it  could  be  fitted  into  the  CNR 
roundhouse  quite  easily. 

Before  going  any  further  with  the  pro- 
ject, Mr.  Fuller  said  that  the  company  felt 
that  it  would  have  to  negotiate  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  a 
larger  allocation  of  timber  as  they  were 
not  happy  with  the  present  setup  which 
would  only  produce  10  million  board  feet 
per  year  rather  than  double  this  amount 
which  the  company  felt  would  be  necessary 
to  sustain  a  successful  economic  operation 
of  the  proposed  chipping  mill. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  these  people  will 
obtain  the  additional  rights  so  that  they  can 
operate  on  the  economically  sensible  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  that  question.  We  have  never 
been  asked  to  supply  20  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber per  year  for  this  saw  mill.  We  have  been 
talking  about  five  or  six  miUion  feet  and  if 
the  company  is  interested  in  that  those  are 
the  plans  under  which  we  have  been  working. 
For  them  to  consider  going  into  an  operation 
involving  20  million  feet  from  Crown  lands— 
I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  have  another 
look  at  that.  I  have  no  correspondence  here, 
sir,  since  the  last  communication  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
him  on  February  19.  I  have  had  no  contact 
with  him  since  that  time.  I  did  say  in  my 
last  letter  to  him  that  I  would  consider  or 
would  reconsider  the  allocation  of  timber  re- 
sources that  the  department  has,  in  the  area 
that  we  set  aside  for  this  new  organization, 
just  had  a  general  reconaissance  survey  of 
the  timber  and  that  it  might  be  that  when  we 
had  examined  it  more  thoroughly,  and  when 
this  company  had  its  foresters— because  they 
are  going  to  have  to  have  foresters— that  they 
would  find  that  there  was  more  timber  avail- 
able in  that  area  than  they  anticipated. 

I  did  say  in  my  letter  that  I  would  consider 
setting  aside  an  area  that  would  produce 
about  10  million  feet  but  I  recommended 
that  an  average  annual  consumption  of  5 
or  6  million  feet  might  be  more  in  line 
with  the  capital  organization  that  this  com- 
pany had  in  mind,  and  that  they  should  con- 


sider it  from  that  point  of  view.  Let  me 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  are  keeping 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company— this  is 
not  a  very  good  term  but-on  "the  hook."  I 
think  this  is  about  as  descriptive  as  I  can 
make  it  in  the  hope  that  the  conditions  will 
be  such  that  they  will  construct  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  Sioux  Lookout  or  in  Aat  area. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  been  able  to 
utilize  some  of  the  reserve  area  for  the 
improvement  of  an  industry  at  Hudson,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  Sioux  Lookout  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  that  particular  sawlogging 
organization  has  been  doing  fairly  well  and 
that  has  happened,  sir,  because  the  depart- 
ment, in  dealing  with  Anglo-Newfoundland, 
has  been  able  to  arrive  at  some  new  arrange- 
ments with  them  which  have  certainly  solidi- 
fied that  particular  industry  and  has  no  doubt 
been  of  considerable  value  to  the  community 
of  Sioux  Lookout. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  that  you 
have  had  there  and  I  am  siure  that  the  situa- 
tion will  still  continue  to  improve.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member's  friend,  Mr.  Fuller 
and  the  Sioux  Lookout  Forest  Products  Com- 
pany that  we  are  very  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  we  will  certainly  do  our  best 
to  be  of  service.  But  we  have  tried  to  give 
this  firm  some  advice  as  to  how  it  should  plan 
this  particular  new  endeavour  in  Sioux  Look- 
out, bearing  in  mind  that  here  is  a  group  of 
local  people  who  are  going  to  go  out  and 
obtain  some  of  the  savings  of  local  people. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  idea  on  their  jwurt 
that  the  management  should  be  very  good 
and  that  the  analysis  of  the  project  should 
be  complete  so  that  everyone  will  have  a 
fair  chance  of  not  only  making  a  few  dollars 
profit  out  of  their  investment  in  this  new 
locally  owned  organization  and  plant,  but 
that  their  capital  will  be  maintained.  I  think 
those  are  the  important  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson),  and  again 
I  want  to  compliment  him  on  his  presenta- 
tion. 

I  noted  with  interest  his  remarks  with 
resi)ect  to  prospecting  in  provincial  parks  and 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  not  been  settled.  We  are  going 
to  be  very,  very  careful  as  to  what  will  be 
undertaken  in  that  way  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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e  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

(continued) 

vote  1001. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding 
with  vote  1001,  I  think  I  should  make  some 
comments  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald).  First,  I  wish  to  apologize 
to  him,  because  of  my  delay  in  arranging  for 
him  to  see  the  files  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  I  apologize  to  him 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  wished,  if  possible, 
to  be  present  when  he  examined  these  files, 
to  be  very  certain  that  his  every  request  was 
met.  However,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
work  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  the  pressure  of  work  after  the  session 
began,  I  finally  realized  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  time,  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  where  I  could  be  present  when  the 
hon.  member  would  visit  the  department. 

I  therefore  arranged  with  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister and  the  chief  of  the  timber  branch, 
and  the  same  people  who  had  met  and 
discussed  this  matter  of  the  disposal  of  timber 
in  Renfrew  South  riding,  the  same  people 
who  met  with  the  newspaper  reporter  or 
reporters— and  I  was  not  present— were  the 
same  people  who  would  meet  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  And  so  he  was  given 
the  same  information  that  they  had  been 
given.  I  can  only  presume,  because  I  have 
heard  nothing  since,  that  the  questions  he 
asked  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  he 
obtained  the  information  which  he  desired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  valuable 
if  for  a  few  moments  we  might  deal  with  this 
subject  of  timber  licensing  in  Ontario,  partic- 
ularly as  it  relates  to  the  policy  of  the 
department,  and  to  some  of  the  activities 
which  have  taken  place  in  Renfrew  South. 
Remember  that  licences  to  cut  timber  in  this 
province  on  Crown  lands  were  first  issued  in 
Upper  Canada  in  1827.  During  the  period 
from    then    on    to    the    early    years    of    this 
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century  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the 
settler  reigned  supreme,  because  standing 
timber  was  an  obstacle  to  settlement.  It  was 
sold  for  what  Crown  revenue  would  bring, 
and  the  land  on  which  the  timber  grew  was 
opened  for  settlement. 

This  policy  worked  well  as  long  as  the 
land  on  which  the  timber  grew  was  good 
agricultural  land  and  it  was  through  this 
process  that  the  agricultural  economy  of 
southern  Ontario  grew  and  prospered.  As 
settlement  extended  northward  beyond  the 
Kawartha  Lakes  and  the  Trent  Valley  canal 
system,  the  nature  of  the  land  changed  and 
the  deep  clay  soils  of  southern  Ontario  gave 
way  to  the  thin,  rocky,  frequently  boulder- 
strewn  soils  of  the  Precambrian  Shield.  The 
settler  continued  to  follow  the  lumberman 
and  a  great  area  was  opened  for  settlement, 
much  of  it  cleared,  and  the  forest  remaining 
after  lumbering  was  burned  and  the  land 
scorched.  Not  only  was  the  forest  destroyed 
through  lumbering  and  uncontrolled  forest 
fires,  but  through  clearing  and  deterioration 
of  the  soil  and  site.  Forests  are  diflBcult  to 
establish  and  frequently  have  an  initial  slow 
growth  rate. 

Renfrew  South,  the  Ontario  electoral  dis- 
trict about  which  we  heard  so  much  during 
the  recent  by-election  regarding  timber 
matters,  lies  centrally  within  this  area  where 
the  forest  has  been  largely  destroyed  and  the 
settlers  on  the  poorer  lands  have  moved  out. 
I  am  told  that,  since  the  close  of  the  second 
world  war,  1  million  acres  of  former  farmed 
land  in  Ontario  has  been  abandoned— the 
people  have  moved  to  our  urban  areas  to 
work  in  factories  and  other  urban  pursuits. 

The  Renfrew  area  followed  this  trend.  The 
Madawaska  River,  which  flows  centrally 
through  Renfrew  South,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  white  pine  logging  areas  of  former 
days.  Agriculture  has  not  paid  oS  on  most 
of  the  lands  in  this  area  and  there  now  lies 
before  us  the  huge  task  of  forest  rehabilita- 
tion. 

It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  forest  policy 
of  Ontario  had  advanced  far  enough  to  assure 
fairly  adequate  protection  of  the  forests  from 
destruction  by  fire.    Along  with   increasing^ 
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fire  protection  has  gone  a  more  intensified 
system  of  forest  management  involving  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  forest  remnants  and 
the  creation  of  new  forests  on  denuded  forest 
lands  through  planting  of  trees.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  world  war  in  1946,  the 
forest  management  programme  of  the  prov- 
ince was  gready  accelerated  and  intensified. 
I  feel  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  development 
that  has  taken  place  in  that  respect. 

What  are  the  methods  of  licensing  timber 
in  Ontario?  The  first  method  is  to  offer  the 
timber  for  sale  by  public  tender.  Under  this 
system  the  timber  may  be  offered  for  sale  to 
the  general  public  for  which  anyone  may 
place  a  bid,  or  the  timber  may  be  offered 
for  sale  to  a  restricted  group.  When  the 
timber  being  offered  for  sale  is  in  a  manage- 
ment unit,  where  there  is  a  surplus  allowable 
cut  over  and  above  that  being  used  by  the 
established  operators  in  the  unit,  the  timber 
may  be  offered  to  the  public  generally  and 
thus  attract  another  operator  to  the  unit. 
However,  if  the  established  operators  on  a 
unit  are  utilizing  the  whole  of  the  allowable 
cut  on  the  unit,  the  timber  may  be  offered 
for  sale  and  presently  established  operators 
only  are  allowed  to  bid.  Some  40  to  50 
timber  sales  are  carried  through  each  year. 

The  second  form  of  hcence  is  what  is 
usually  termed  the  order-in-council  licence. 
The  area  to  be  offered  by  order-in-council 
is  cruised  and  appraised  similar  to  the  sale 
licence.  The  actual  hcence  is  issued  on  the 
authority  of  an  order-in-council.  The  first 
licences  of  this  kind  were  issued  on  the 
establishment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  Ontario  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

The  investment  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  lies  some- 
where around  $50  miUion  to  $100  million.  Such 
investment  cannot  be  attracted  unless  there 
is  a  guarantee  of  supphes  of  raw  material 
to  keep  the  plant  operating.  Order-in-coun- 
cil licences  are  also  usually  used  to  renew 
licences  on  their  expiry,  especially  if  re- 
quired to  continue  the  operations  of  an 
established  industry.  More  than  80  per  cent 
of  all  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  Ontario 
is  now  cut  under  the  authority  of  a  timber 
licence  issued  by  order-in-council. 

Where  a  local  resident,  settler  or  farmer 
in  northern  Ontario  wishes  to  cut  Crown 
wood  for  his  own  use,  or  for  sale,  he  may 
apply  to  the  local  district  office  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  ob- 
tain a  permit  licence,  provided  the  stump- 
age  charges  on  the  wood  to  be  cut  do  not 


exceed  $1,000  total.  These  licences  are 
issued  and  administered  through  any  one 
of  the  22  district  oflBces  of  tiie  department 
across  Ontario. 

In  some  districts,  bona  fide  settlers  may 
obtain  a  permit  for  up  to  100  cords  of 
spruce  pulpwood  each  year.  This  provides 
a  cash  income  to  the  settler  of  up  to  $2,000 
annually  and  has  proved  a  great  financial 
aid  to  settiers  in  such  districts  as  Kapus- 
kasing  and  Cochrane. 

In  connection  with  tliese  permits,  some 
5,000  of  these  permit  licences  are  issued  in 
the  province  annually.  About  five  per  cent 
of  all  the  timber  cut  in  Ontario  is  cut  under 
the  authority  of  these  small  permit  licences. 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  types  of 
Hcences  described  above,  there  is  the  salv- 
age Hcence— a  licence  which  may  be  issued 
at  prices  and  on  terms  and  conditions  as 
determined  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  to  salvage  fire-killed  timber  and 
timber  otherwise  damaged  by  windthrow, 
disease  and  so  on.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  specific  years  fairly  large  salvage  opera- 
tions, but  generally  salvage  is  a  very  minor 
element  in  timber  operations  in  Ontario. 

Renfrew  Soutli  forms  a  part  of  tlie  Tweed 
Forest  administrative  district  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  Tliis  area  was 
one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  the  white 
pine  lumbering  industry  in  the  early  colo- 
nial days  and  for  many  years  later.  All  of 
the  timber  was  cut  and  the  area  partially 
settled.  The  forest  over  the  years,  through 
uncontrolled  burning,  clearing  of  land,  and 
the  cutting  of  young  timber,  was  largely 
destroyed  except  for  some  areas  of  hard- 
woods which  were  more  resistant  to  fires. 
By  1923  the  creation  of  an  efficient  forest 
fire  protection  organization  by  the  province 
reduced  the  fire  menace  and  in  many  places 
natural  seeding  gave  birth  to  a  new  forest 
cover.  1 

In  1946  major  moves  were  made  to  reha- 
bilitate the  forest  resources  of  the  area. 
Since  that  time  all  of  the  efforts  of  Lands 
and  Forests  in  this  area  have  been  directed 
towards    rehabilitation    of    the    forest. 

For  the  Tweed  district,  in  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  20 
million  board  feet  measure  of  sawlogs,  poles, 
piling  and  dimension  timbers  were  cut,  plus 
some  20,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  yielding  in 
Crown  stumpage  charges  $197,000,  or  a 
little  over  one  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
total.  To  indicate  further  the  small  pickup 
nature  of  operations  in  this  district  there 
were   197   district  permit  hcences  issued  in 
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the  same  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  in 
Crown  stumpage  and  less.  Under  this  type 
of  licence  6  million  feet,  board  measure, 
plus  pulpwood  were  cut.  This  was  about 
one-third  of  the  district  total  cut. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  about  6,- 
693,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  logs  and 
other  material  cut  and  some  5,475  cords  of 
pulpwood. 

There  is  not  a  great  volume  of  timber  in 
the  Tweed  district.  Every  eflFort  is  being 
made  to  rehabilitate  the  forest.  What  tim- 
ber supplies  remain  have  to  be  apportioned 
among  existing  operators  in  as  fair  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  Some  stands  are  licensed 
through  the  usual  timber  sale  method,  others 
by  order-in-council  licence  and,  as  pointed 
out  above,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
volume  of  timber  cut  in  the  Tweed  district 
is  allocated  under  the  small  permit  licence 
to  farmers  and  local  residents  to  augment 
their  income. 

The  granting  of  timber  licences  in  this 
part  of  Ontario  is  based  on  the  same  con- 
siderations as  are  taken  into  account  else- 
where in  the  province.  The  Tweed  district 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  territory  diflFers 
mainly  in  the  small  volume  of  comparatively 
low-grade  timber  available  for  the  number  of 
operators  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  a  rather  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  operation  of 
the  timber  branch.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has  completed 
a  story  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
daily  press.  He  did  not  believe  the  story  so 
he  had  to  see  for  himself.  He  had  to  come 
to,  shall  we  say,  feel  the  files,  and  he  has 
felt  the  files  and  I  think  that  the  methods  of 
the  department  as  used  in  allocating  the 
small  amount  of  timber  that  is  available  in 
that  area  is  the  usual  procedure  which  is 
followed  when  we  are  attempting  to  re- 
establish a  forest  in  an  area  that  has  been 
entirely  denuded  of  forest  through  bad 
management.  I  feel  that  the  accusations 
which  he  has  made  have  so  little  foundation 
that  I  hope  that  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  will  accept  that  our  methods  of  doing 
business  in  that  Renfrew  area  and  Tweed 
district  are  reasonable  and  sound. 

Now,  to  give  you  some  further  statistics,  sir. 
The  timber  sales  for  a  three-year  period,  the 
total  number  of  sales,  have  been  173;  the 
number  of  sales  to  the  highest  bidder  have 
been  168;  the  number  of  sales  when  the 
highest  bidder  was  not  accepted  but  higher 
price  received  is  five.  So  that  in  168  cases 
out  of  173  the  department  used  the  tender 
method  and  issued  the  timber  licence  to  the 


highest  bidder.  In  the  case  of  five  tfiat  policy 
was  not  followed.  There  were  peculiar  local 
conditions  which  afiFected  our  judgment  and 
which  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
timber  should  not  go  to  the  highest  bidder, 
but  that  we  were  able,  through  negotiation, 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  established  a  price 
because  we  called  for  tenders  for  the  timber, 
we  then  were  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
operator  who  should  get  the  timber.  Only 
in  five  cases  did  we  have  to  use  that  method 
of  disposing  of  this  timber.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  two  or  three  of  the  particular 
cases  in  this  district  of  Renfrew  South. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  particulars  on  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  licences  that  have  been  issued 
to  all  of  the  parties  in  the  Renfrew  South 
electoral  district  and  if  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  wish  this  information  I  can  either 
table  it  or  I  will  be  glad  to  present  this  whole 
story,  but  I  am  warning  you  that  there  are 
some  58  pages  of  it  and  it  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  it. 

I  think,  sir,  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  have  given  sufficient  explanation  be- 
cause this  matter  is  all  old  hat,  it  has  all 
been  gone  into  months  ago. 

Now,  insofar  as  any  notes  that  were  put  in 
the  departmental  files  by  either  my  pre- 
decessor or  myself  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  timber  licences,  we  put  these  notes 
in  the  files  for  all  to  see.  There  is  nothing 
secret  about  it  at  all,  there  were  no  secret 
deals,  and  the  notes  were  memos  of  meetings 
or  of  problems  that  we  discussed,  and  I  feel 
sir,  that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  doing 
business,  and  I  personally  can  assure  you 
tliat  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  any  of  the  people  who  walk  into  my 
office.  We  treat  everybody  exactly  the  same 
way  and  give  them  the  very  best  of  service 
and  receive  them  courteously. 

Now,  sir,  the  name  of  a  former  member 
representing  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Dempsey) 
was  mentioned  here.  Certain  accusations 
were  made  against  Mr.  Dempsey  at  the 
time  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  House. 
I  am  advised  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  at  the  time  that 
these  charges  were  made  13  newspaper 
reporters  examined  the  files  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  indicated  that  Mr.  Dempsey  got 
no  special  favours  of  any  kind.  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  same  applies  to 
this  particular  case  involving  the  matters  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  brought 
out  into  the  newspapers  and  into  this  House. 

Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  representative  for  Renfrew  South, 
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I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
expressions  that  have  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Spooner). 

First  I  wish  to  tell  the  Legislature  that  we 
in  Renfrew  South  are  concerned  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  government  has  handled 
the  granting  of  timber  licences,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
that  we  need  a  public  investigation  into  the 
situation  if  the  government  refuses  to  adopt 
a  different  pohcy  in  the  granting  of  licences. 

I  live  in  Renfrew  South  and  I  have  known 
of  the  situations  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. However,  my  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  somewhat  different  from  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  My  actions  may  not 
be  politically  "wise  because  they  are  not  de- 
signed to  catch  headlines  but  they  are 
designed  to  right  a  wrong  which  has  existed, 
and  I  would  say  still  exists. 

As  I  said  before,  I  live  in  Renfrew  South, 
and  living  in  this  area  I  know  that  this 
granting  of  timber  and  other  political  patron- 
ages have  created  a  situatibn  of  open  warfare 
that  can  utterly  destroy  the  goodwill  of 
communities.  Do  we  heap  coals  on  the  fire? 
Just  listen. 

The  answer  is,  firstly,  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation;  secondly,  assemble  all 
the  facts;  thirdly,  demand  action  of  the 
government;  fourthly,  if  government  refuses 
to  act,  expose. 

In  this  case  there  is  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned but  remember  this,  in  this  case  the 
two  members  concerned  were  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  now  dead.  The  common 
good  will  be  served  if  the  government  will 
announce  a  programme,  and  I  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  doing  this,  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination  in  the  granting  of 
licences. 

Maybe  this  is  not  politically  smart,  this 
action,  but  in  my  mind  it  is  backed  by  a 
life  where  morality,  political  or  otherwise, 
means  more  to  me  than  any  political  party, 
seat  in  the  Legislature,  or  headlines  in  the 
newspapers, 

I  do  not  condone  the  actions  that  were 
taken  by  the  late  members  nor  do  I  intend  to 
follow  that  pattern.  I  have  already 
approached  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  other  hon.  Minis- 
ters of  the  government  regarding  patronage 
and  I  can  assure  them  that  if  this  situation 
continues  I  will  take  very  forceful  means  to 
see  that  we  have  a  change. 

I  also  wish  to  tell  the  Legislature  that  I 


was  elected  to  this  House  on  January  18 
because  the  people  like  the  positive,  sensible 
approach  of  the  party  I  represent.  I  would 
also  like  to  tell  the  Legislatm-e  that  they 
turned  down  my  noisy  hon.  friends  to  the 
left  because  they  are  as  welcome  and  offer 
as  much  constructive  thinking  in  the  Legis- 
lature or  in  politics  as  the  third  party  in 
a  love  affair. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Quilty)  has  made  his  little  politi- 
cal speech  and  now  let  us  get  back  to  the 
issue  that  we  are  trying  to  settle  here. 

The  hon.  Minister  provided  us  with  a  very 
interesting  and  skilful  diversion.  He  read 
us  an  essay  on  the  history  of  timber  manage- 
ment in  that  area,  up  in  the  rocky,  boulder- 
strewn  area,  and  he  read  us  a  statement  of 
government's  policy  and  approach.  The  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty)  has 
welcomed  this  new  statement.  The  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South,  I  venture  to 
predict,  a  year  or  so  from  now  will  have  to 
recognize  the  reality  that  the  statement  made 
tonight  is  not  new  at  all.  This  is  an  old 
statement  of  the  government  policy,  and  I 
just  want  to  reiterate  what  was  the  main 
point  in  the  introduction  of  my  comments 
this  afternoon,  that  behind  this  fagade,  this 
front  of  the  official  stated  policy  the  political 
machine  operates.  The  hon.  Minister  may 
dismiss  what  I  said  without  dealing  with  it, 
because  he  cannot  deal  with  it  and  defend 
it  and,  therefore,  this  was  part  of  his  tactics, 
namely,  to  dismiss  it. 

For  example,  let  me  take  two  or  three 
points. 

What  is  the  hon.  Minister's  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that  having  called  a  public  sale 
he  washes  it  out,  and  then  he  gives  the 
licence  three  months  later  on  the  excuse  that 
this  person  needed  the  timber?  Now,  some- 
body was  asleep  if  it  was  not  known  that 
this  man  was  going  to  be  in  need  of  timber 
by  tlie  middle  of  summer  when  they  called 
the  public  sale  in  April. 

I  submit  that  what  happened  there  was, 
as  I  outlined  it  this  afternoon.  The  public 
sale  was  washed  out  after  the  tenders  had 
been  opened  by  this  hon.  Minister. 

The  file  indicates  that  his  signature  as 
having  opened  the  tenders,  but  the  tenders 
were  no  sooner  set  aside— no  more  than  a 
few  weeks  had  gone  by— than  this  third 
highest  tender  was  making  application  to  be 
able  to  cut;  and  before  very  long  the  orders 
had  been  issued  from  the  hon.  Minister  down 
throughout  the  department,  that  he  was  to  get 
cutting  rights  by  order-in-council; 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well  call 
a  halt  to  this.  Either  the  pubhc  tender  means 
something,  or  else,  let  us  not  indulge  in  this 
mockery  of  the  tender  system.  And  this  is 
not  an  isolated  procedure.  We  have  an 
example  of  it  from  my  hon.  colleague  the 
other  day  when  he  outlined  what  happened 
in  Pittsburg  township.  They  call  for  a  public 
sale  in  the  instance  of  this  land  they  get 
tenders  that  range  up  to  $18,000.  They  wash 
it  out  and  they  sell  it  for  $14,000.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this 
licence  in  Renfrew  country  was,  that,  at 
least  it  was  sold  for  the  highest  price  that 
was  bid  in  the  public  tender,  plus  a  nominal 
sum,  though  it  was  given  to  the  man  who  had 
bid  third  highest. 

The  second  principle  that  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Minister  to  speak  on,  instead  of  ignoring 
is  this:  Is  it,  as  the  hon.  Minister  said,  the 
usual  way  of  doing  business  that  the  sitting 
member,  who,  in  this  particular  occasion 
happened  to  be  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  should  be  acting  as  solicitor?  And 
the  term  solicitor  was  put  down  in  the  note 
initialled  by  the  hon.  Minister  himself.  Now 
I  have  heard  rumours  that  the  previous  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  had  issued  orders 
that  no  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  con- 
ceivably no  sitting  member— perhaps  we  can 
have  clarification  on  this— should  be  promoting 
the  cause  of  a  constituent  before  agencies  like 
the  transport  board.  What  is  the  principle? 
What  is  the  practice  of  this  government,  here, 
in  this  kind  of  instance?  The  hon.  Minister 
has  ignored  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  cannot  answer  that. 
The  man  is  dead,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  interested  in 
whether  the  man  is  dead  or  alive.  I  am 
interested  in  the  principle,  and  I  am  asking 
you  to  speak  to  the  principle  because  the 
principle  is  going  to  live  on,  and  what  I  am 
interested  to  know  is  whether  the  practice 
is  going  to  live  on. 

The  third  xx)int  that  I  wanted  to  raise  is 
that  we  have  clear  evidence  here,  and  the 
hon.  Minister— there  is  no  doubt  as  to  why 
he  ignored  it  and  did  not  deal  with  it— there 
is  clear  evidence  here  that  timber  limits  were 
traded  for  political  support;  and  I  submit, 
when  this  kind  of  thing  happens  in  the  blatant 
way  it  was  done  in  this  instance,  it  is  a 
violation  of  public  trust. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  not  referred  to  that, 
either.  He  says,  for  example,  that  they  got  no 
special  favours.  This  is  tiie  judgment  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  the  Dempsey 
episode,  which  is  now  a  closed  chapter.  They 


got  no  special  favours.  Well,  no  special 
favours  may  have  been  given  by  the  depart- 
ment but  whether  they  were  given  or  not 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it— Mr.  Dempsey 
himself  acknowledged  the  fact  that  he  got  a 
special  favour.    He  got  $8,500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  he  ad- 
mitted that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  he  did.  You  bet 
your  life  he  did.  He  admitted  it  because  the 
Liberals  were  in  there  playing  politics  in 
their  own  particular  way,  at  that  time,  and 
the  late  Minister  of  National  Revenue  at 
Ottawa  got  it  out  of  the  files  and  revealed  it. 
The  only  diflFerence  between  Mr.  Dempsey 
and  some  other  people  was  that  Mr.  Dempsey 
said:  "Sure,  I  did  it.  What  is  wrong  with  it?" 
This  was  his  frank  sort  of  approach  to  it. 

Well,  I  must  confess,  if  I  have  to  choose 
between  the  frank,  open,  even  if  somewhat 
questionable  admission  of  a  practice  like 
this,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  trying  to  cover  it 
up,  I  will  choose  the  former.  They  are  both 
to  be  condemned. 

Instead  of  having  this  combination  of  sanc- 
timonious presentation  of  a  policy  whidi 
clearly  has  not  been  followed  in  ihe  cases 
that  I  have  spelled  out,  instead  of  having 
this  skilful  steering  away  from  the  situation 
in  the  reading  of  an  essay  on  the  history  of 
the  timber  industry  in  Renfrew  county,  I 
would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  deal  with 
these  two  or  three  specific  points: 

(a)  Your  procedures  with  regard  to  public 
sales,  washing  them  out— because  this  is  not 
an  isolated  case; 

(b)  The  procedure  with  regard  to  a  sitting 
member  acting  as  solicitor,  when  he  happens 
to  have  been  a  fellow  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  hon.  Minister  knew  it— he 
acknowledges  in  the  file  that  he  was  solicitor; 

(c)  The  clear  evidence  in  the  files,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  stories  that  were 
carried  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  which  con- 
firms, what  you  can  hear  from  anybody  you 
want  to  talk  to,  no  matter  of  what  political 
persuasion,  in  Renfrew  South— that  timber 
limits  are  traded  for  political  support. 

I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would  speak  to 
those  issues  instead  of  ignoring  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  answering 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  is  to  give  him 
a  little  history  of  the  Quade  licence  which 
he  speaks  of,  and  which  was  one  of  those 
where   tenders   were   called  for  the   timber 
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sale  and  the  sale  was  not  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder,  but  was  later  awarded  to 
Mr.  Quade. 

The  area  involved  is  .97  of  a  square  mile, 
or  less  than  one  square  mile.  It  contained 
an  estimated  volume  of  421,000  feet,  board 
measure,  all  species.  That  includes  every- 
thing from  white  pine  to  balsam,  poplar,  ash, 
oak,  and  so  on. 

The  policy  is  that  if  an  operator,  a  saw- 
logging  operator  shall  we  say,  knows  of  an 
area  where  there  is  timber,  he  apphes  to 
the  department  to  have  it  put  up  for  sale  by 
tender.  He  files  a  deposit-I  believe  it  is 
$100.  The  department  foresters  examine 
the  area  to  see  whether  or  not  the  timber 
is  matiure;  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  sell  all  species,  only  certain 
species,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

This  area  was  apphed  for  by  Mr.  August 
Quade.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  sale  by 
tender.  After  the  tenders  were  received,  it 
was  found  that  Quade  submitted  the  third 
highest  tender;  it  was  decided  to  cancel  the 
sale.  Quade  had  been  cutting  timber  on  an 
adjacent  area,  under  a  salvage  licence  No. 
D-1567  and  he  required  additional  timber 
for  his  mill  at  Quadeville. 

Now  here  we  have  the  situation  where  Mr. 
Quade  has  been  awarded  a  salvage  licence— 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  a  timber  operator  to  take  a  salvage 
licence,  because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
It  is  salvage— picking  up  a  lot  of  dead  trees, 
and  cleaning  up.  It  is  a  stand  improvement 
project— cleaning  up  part  of  a  devastated  for- 
est. So  the  department,  I  do  not  know  who 
in  the  department,  but  somebody  in  our 
office  in  the  Tweed  district  had  been  able 
to  have  Quade  go  into  a  salvage  licence;  and 
then,  the  good  timber  that  was  available,  he 
felt  he  should  buy  it.  So  he  made  his 
deposit  of  $100,  made  an  application,  and 
after  the  tenders  were  opened,  it  was  found 
that  poor  Quade  is  the  third  highest  bidder; 
therefore  he  realizes  that  he  is  not  able  to  get 
the  timber. 

His  position  was  that  he  would  then  appeal 
to  the  department.  He  did  not  appeal  to  me, 
because  I  would  not  know  Quade  if  he 
walked  in  the  door.  He  appealed  to  some- 
body in  the  department  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  and  he  said,  "Now  look,  I  have  my 
mill  here.  I  have  been  of  some  help  in 
co-operating  with  the  department  in  working 
on  thif  salvage  licence,  and  I  should  be 
given  fome  consideration." 

Negodations  were  carried  on  with  Mr. 
Quade;  he  reali2cs  that  the  timber  is  worth 
more  than  he  had  tendered  and,  therefore. 


raises  his  bid;  and  that  is  quite  permitted 
according  to  The  Crown  Timber  Act.  He 
raises  his  bid  to  a  figure  of— I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  high 
bid,  or  a  little  bit  more.  Something  like 
that.  And  then  we  issue  an  order  to  give 
him  timber  for  his  mill.  We  issue  an  order- 
in-council  licence  to  Quade  for  a  two-year 
period  from  1959  to  1961. 

Now  here  was  a  total  of  420,000  feet,  board 
measure,  and  we  issued  a  two-year  licence. 
Let  me  assure  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Soutii  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that  up  in  my  country, 
or  the  country  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora 
(Mr.  Gibson),  we  would  want  more  tlian 
that  for  firewood,  for  goodness  sake.     420,- 

000  feet,  board  measure,  is  not  very  much. 
However,  bear  in  mind  that  Quade  is  in 
need  of  timber  to  keep  his  saw  mill  operating, 
and  Quade  and  liis  family  have  been  in  the 
sawlogging   industry   since   the   early    1900's. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  knew  he  was 
in  need  before  you  called  for  pubUc  tenders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooler:  But  just  a  minute;  when 

1  called  for  tenders  that  established  the  price 
that  Mr.  Quade  was  to  pay.  That  is  the 
principle  behind  that,  too.  We  were  not 
going  to  leave  ourselves  in  the  position  that 
Quade  was  going  to  set  the  price.  Oh,  no. 
We  had  the  price  set  by  the  fact  that  we 
called  for  tenders.  And  if  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  would— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  new  theory  in 
public  tendering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  sir.  There  are 
thousands  of  tenders  called  where  there  is 
a  notice  which  says:  "The  highest  or  the 
lowest  tender  not  necessarily  accepted";  and 
you  know  very  well  how  those  things  are 
handled.  Now  would  I  be  a  party  to  selling, 
to  permitting  the  sale  of  that  timber  that 
shoiJd  go  to  the  Quade  mill  to  somebody  who 
operated  a  mill  50  miles  away?  You  know 
very  well  tliat  this  plan  is  reasonable  because 
the  department  can  then  sort  out  the  timber 
to  the  best  advantage,  bearing  in  mind  the 
public  good,  calling  for  tenders  when  it  is 
felt  necessary  and  getting  the  best  price  we 
can. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Sure,  we  will. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  anxious  to  get  this 
sorted  out.  You  can  decide  to  make  a  sale 
two  ways:  by  order-in-council  and  you  get 
your  own  officials  to  assess  the  value  of  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or,  alternatively,  you  say 
you  have  the  procedure— am  I  correct— that 
you  call  for  public  tenders  and  this  is  an 
alternative  way  of  finding  how  much  it  is 
worth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  submit  to  you 
that,  this  is  is  a  mere  excuse.  It  is  a  ration- 
alization of  what  happened. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): What  would  you  have  said  if  they  had 
not  called  tenders?  You  would  have  sug- 
gested the  department  set  its  own  price. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  but  go  ahead.  This  is 
making  a  mockery  of  the  public  tender  sys- 
tem, but  let  us  find  out  how  it  operates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
If  you  would  only  be  reasonable  you  would 
understand  it.  Here  we  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  timber  in  the  whole  district,  a  very 
small  amount  of  timber.  We  have  a  lot  of 
small  industries  that  are  trying  to  maintain 
and  stay  in  business  and  provide  some  em- 
ployment, but  following  your  idea,  my  hon. 
friend,  if  we  were  to  call  for  tenders  and 
leave  it  all  into  a  great  hodge-podge  of  a 
soup  pot  we  would  end  up  by  upsetting  the 
whole  economy  of  that  district,  as  well  as 
other  districts  where  they  might  use  the  same 
principle.  Because  what  would  end  up  is 
that  timber  operators  50  or  100  miles  away 
would  put  the  local  man  out  of  business  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  We  are  getting  very 
good  prices,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  from  the 
methods  that  we  now  use  when  you  consider 
that  we  are  getting  $21  a  thousand  for 
white  pine  sawlogs  and  standing  timber. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  have  all  of  these 
prices  here. 

I  think  that  the  present  system  we  have  is 
workable,  is  working  well,  it  has  been  work- 
ing for  50  or  60  years  or  more.  We  are 
doing  our  best  with  the  limited  resources  we 
have  in  some  of  these  areas,  such  as  Renfrew 
South,  to  maintain  the  local  economy  and 
at    the    same    time,    with    our    regeneration 


projects  or  stand  improvement  projects,  to 
re-establish  a  better  forest  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  If  we  bear  that  in  mind, 
we  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Now  then  you  asked  me  about  this  principle 
of  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  working  on  behalf  of  of  the 
constituents  of  his  riding.  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  that  is  why  the  members  of 
Parliament  are  elected  and  whether  a 
member  of  Parliament  acts  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  claims  to  be  a  solicitor  that 
is  his  business.  The  main  point  is  that  he  is 
there  to  represent  all  of  the  residents  of  the 
constituency  he  was  elected  to  represent;  and 
if  the  late  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney)— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  representing  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  the  late  Minister 
of  Mines,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
was  good  enough  to  take  time  off  from  a 
busy  day  to  write  a  recommendation  to  some 
department  to  please  give  my  friend 
some  attention,  or  words  to  that  effect,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  too  much  wrong 
with  that.    I  would  assure  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  return  for  support  in 
the  next  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  just  a  minute.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  am  sure  the  same  applies  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet,  that  we  receive  letters 
of  recommendation  of  various  kinds  every 
day  of  the  week  and  we  give  every  attention 
that  we  possibly  can  to  them,  and  we  treat 
everybody  the  same  way- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  From  all  parties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  From  all  parties,  yes, 
certainly.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
body on  your  side  of  the  House  who  would 
say  that  they  have  never  had  service  from 
me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  men  are  equal  except 
those  who  are  Tories,  and  they  are  more 
than  equal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  disagree  with 
you  very  much,  sir,  yes,  I  would  disagree 
with  you  very  much!  Because  I  can  always 
talk  to  a  sitting  Tory  member  and  say,  well, 
I  cannot  do  this  for  you  because  of  such-and- 
such,  but  I  would  not  have  the  audacity  to 
do  it  to  a  member  on  your  side  of  the 
House.  Let  us  be  reasonable  about  those 
things,  what  do  you  think  a  member  of 
Parhament  is  elected  for? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  facts  speak  louder 
than  your  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  may  be  but 
it  just  so  happens  that  we  are  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  as  the  former  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  used  to  say,  and  you  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  precisely  this  kind 
of  statement  that  is  going  to  have  you  out  of 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  As  long  as  we  continue 
doing  a  good  job  for  the  people  of  Ontario, 
they  will  see  to  it  that  their  members  of 
Parliament  work  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Did  they  put 
the  rubber  stamp  on  January  18,  did  they 
put  the  rubber  stamp  on  what  you  are  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  February  18?  That  is 
10  days  after  my  birthday. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  they  approve  of  what  you 
are  doing?  They  disapproved  of  your  depart- 
ment in  Renfrew  South. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  comments  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty). 
I  want  him  to  realize  this— that  the  Minister 
of  any  department  has  to  accept  responsibility 
for  what  is  taking  place.  I  have  in  Lands  and 
Forests  some  3,500  full-time  staflF  who  are 
spread  in  22  difiFerent  districts  of  the  province, 
and  1  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  that  res- 
ponsibility to  speak  on  their  behalf.  He  has 
said  that  there  is  political  interference;  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  How- 
ever, I  will  promise  him  this,  that  I  will 
investigate  the  statement  that  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  this  subject  and  I  will  attempt 
to  find  out  for  myself  if  such  things  do  exist. 
I  doubt  it  very  much  because:  How  long 
has  our  district  forester  been  in  Tweed,  for 
instance,  three  or  four  years?  Something  like 
that.  Our  district  forester  in  charge  of  this 
district  has  been  there  for  three  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  could  have  time  to  acquire 
such  political  involvements- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  knows  where  to  take 
his  ordcrs-that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
same  applies  to  the  district  forester  at 
Pembroke.  We  just  promoted  the  district 
forester  in  Pembroke  to  head  office  in  Toronto 
and  he  had  been  in  Pembroke  for  some  three 


or  four  years.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  average  clerk  who  works  in  one  of  our 
offices  exercises  political  control  over  things 
of  this  nature? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  clerk  sometimes 
bucks  it  and  finds  himself  overruled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  disagree  with 
that.  Let  us  carry  on  with  the  item,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  but  I  wanted  to  say  by  way  of  pre- 
face that  so  far  as  the  administration  of  this 
department  is  concerned  that  one  cannot  help 
say,  in  all  fairness  and  justice  between  man 
and  man,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  this 
department  is  indeed  one  of  the  ablest 
administrators  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  though  that  it  is— to  use 
the  analogy  of  the  ball  player— to  say  very 
much  that  he  is  the  best  hitter,  when  all  the 
rest  only  hit  150. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  say  anything 
nasty  about  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  forced  to  reflect  when  I 
heard  him  answering  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson)  with  respect  to  the 
fishing  licences  north  of  Red  Lake  that  he 
did  not  know  any  of  these  people  at  all  that 
had  fishing  Hcences,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  said 
that  they  were  well-known  Conservatives.  If 
he  did  not  say  it,  I  will.  And  then  in  answer- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  who  had  page  after  page  of 
the  political  affiliation  of  the  various  people 
that  had  timber  licences  in  Renfrew,  the  hon. 
Minister  said  that  he  did  not  know  any  of 
those. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  only  ones  I  know, 
may  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  are  the  sons  of  a 
former  Liberal  member  of  this  House.  I 
know  that  gentleman,  he  is  now  a  man  of 
some  80-odd  years  of  age,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  two  sons  and  I 
presume  that  they  are  still  supporting  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  would  expect  that  they 
are,  if  so  they  are  still  in  very  good  company. 
However,  I  was  referring  to  the  other  people 
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that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  men- 
tioned. The  hon.  Minister  said  he  did  not 
know  those  either.  I  just  wanted  to  reflect 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  fortun- 
ate that  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  his  hon.  colleagues  and 
run  for  the  leadership  of  the  party  because 
he  would  have  got  even  fewer  votes  than  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope).  If 
he  did  not  know  any  of  these  people  he 
would  have  been  a  lonely  man  indeed. 

Sir,  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the 
public  lands  and  I  looked  through  the  votes 
and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  specific 
vote  which  deals  with  public  lands  so  I 
think  I  could  assume,  sir,  with  your  per- 
mission, that  it  comes  under  the  first  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
would  permit  me,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
would  find  the  vote  under  surveys  branch. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  will  be  germane  to  say  something  about 
the  issue  that  was  raised  in  respect  of  certain 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
with  respect  to  prospecting  or  geophysical 
or  magnetometer  surveys  that  might  be  con- 
ducted in  provincial  parks;  and  provincial 
parks  are  certainly  one  of  the  areas  of 
responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister  who 
presents   his   estimates   tonight. 

I  recollect  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
first  made  those  comments  in  the  House,  and 
as  a  result  of  those  comments  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest,  and  indeed  public  concern, 
has  been  created  about  the  possibility  of 
activity  of  a  mining  nature  or  prospecting 
nature  being  carried  on  in  the  provincial 
parks.  I  do  seem  to  recall  that  somewhere  a 
great  issue  or  a  great  moment  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  lands  that  are 
patented  now  as  mining  claims,  mining 
patented  lands,  was  equated  to  the  amount  of 
lands  that  are  to  be  found  in  provincial 
parks;  and  though  I  have  reflected  upon  this 
at  great  length  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to 
see  where  there  is  any  correlation  or  any 
connection  of  this  type  or  kind,  or  any 
relevance  or  materiality  between  the  two. 

So  we  have  so  many  square  miles  of  the 
412,000  square  miles  that  this  province  en- 
compasses as  provincial  parks,  and  we  have 
so  many  square  miles  that  are  now  patented 
and  used  or  developed  or  in  the  process  of 
being  developed  as  mining  claims.  My 
answer,  and  any  comparison— and  comparisons 
of  any  kind  are  usually  odious  as  the  sage 
said— my  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant. 

In   order   to    demonstrate   to   you,    sir,   as 


I  would  beg  leave  to  do,  the  concern  that  the 
public  has  over  any  infringement  or  any 
deterioration  in  the  provincial  parks,  I  would 
ask  you,  sir,  to  listen  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  published  this  very  day, 
and  it  might  be  useful  to  read  a  portion  of 
it  into  the  record: 

Should  mining  operations  be  allowed  to 
despoil  Algonquin  Park  or  any  other  pro- 
vincial park  in  Ontario? 

We  do  not  believe  so.  These  parks  were 
set  aside  for  public  recreation  and  the 
conservation  of  nature,  not  for  private  gain 
and  the  pillaging  of  a  natural  heritage. 

Yet  the  Ontario  government  appears  to 
be  moving  towards  a  policy  which  would 
allow  prospectors  to  swarm  over  Algonquin 
park,  Quetico  and  lesser  preserves,  and 
spawn  shanty  towns  in  areas  that  should 
remain  unspoiled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

It  is  evident  in  the  remarks  of  Lands 
and  Forests  Minister  J.  W.  Spooner  who 
told  the  Legislature  yesterday:  "If  there 
is  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  within  a 
provincial  park,  we  as  a  government  could 
hardly  say  it  cannot  be  exploited." 

It  is  also  evident  in  recent  remarks  of 
Mines  Minister  George  Wardrope  in  the 
Legislature.  He  said:  "Provided  that  all 
proper  safeguards  are  exercised  to  protect 
the  surrounding  territory,  I  can  see  no 
reason  that  mining  and  forestry,  or  mining 
and  recreation,  cannot  exist  side  by  side 
(in  the  parks)." 

Well,  sir,  anyone  who  has  even  the  barest 
acquaintance  with  the  mining  community, 
who  sees  the  nature  of  the  industrial  operation 
that  is  carried  on  in  moiling  in  the  ground 
for  the  ore,  the  smelting,  the  refining,  and 
then  the  dumping  of  the  waste  products,  slag 
or  crushed  rock  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
cyanides,  will  immediately  come  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  carry  on  mining  activity  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
"protect  the  surrounding  territory."  It  cannot 
be  done. 

I  say  this,  sir,  by  way  of  corollary,  that 
in  the  last  20  years,  or  19  years  that  this 
government  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
ruling  tliis  province  there  has  been  no  activity 
carried  on  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the  prov- 
ince with  respect  to  a  complete  survey,  a 
complete  geophysical  or  magnetometer  or 
prospecting  survey  of  that  vast  area.  And 
I  say  this,  that  this  conclusion  follows  from 
that:  that  if  the  government  is  concerned 
about  the  location  of  mineral  ore  bodies 
then   certainly  there   are   vast  areas  in  the 
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north,  stretching  from  the  French  river 
westward  to  the  Manitoba  border  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  in  which  the  necessary  prospect- 
ing, investigation  and  exploration  can  be 
carried  on  without  any  attempt  whatsoever, 
or  any  move  to  the  despoiling  of  the  great 
beauty  of  that  natural  area  that  has  been 
preserved  for  these  many  years  in  Algon- 
quin Park. 

Let  me  add  this,  that  one  who  knows 
Algonquin  Park,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  park  in  the  province  that  is  more 
used  by  a  greater  number  of  the  citizens  of 
this  province,  one  who  knows  it  could  not 
help  but  heartily  approve  the  move  of  the 
government;  and  ihis  hon.  Minister,  this 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  steps  were  taken  to  get  people 
out  of  the  park,  whoever  had  rights  in  the 
park  to  live  there  and  build  their  cottages 
and  camps  —  we  call  them  in  the  north  — 
took  steps  to  take  away  their  security  of 
tenure  in  an  endeavom:  to  get  those  people 
out  of  the  park  and  let  it  go  back  to  a 
natural  wilderness  area. 

Certainly,  from  the  aspects  of  commer- 
cialism, the  park  I  venture  to  say  is  almost 
entirely  undespoiled;  and  without  going  on 
at  great  length  in  respect  of  it,  sir,  I  would 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister  tonight  should 
dispel  any  concern  or  any  worry  that  either 
the  editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  has  or 
any  other  person  has  in  the  province  in 
respect  of  a  possibility  that  Algonquin  Park 
is  going  to  be  the  subject  of  any  activity 
of  those  who  were  concerned  to  search  for 
mineral. 

It  may  well  be  that  providence  has  deter- 
mined that  there  are  no  minerals  in  Algon- 
quin Park.  I  would  say  personally  I  hope 
there  are  not,  I  hope  there  are  not  any  to 
be  found.  Perhaps  it  is  too  far  south  in  the 
preCambrian  shield,  perhaps  there  is  too 
much  conglomerate  there  for  mineral  de- 
posits. However,  until  such  time  comes 
that  there  is  a  great  and  pressing  shortage 
of  minerals  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  should  preserve  the  sanctity  and  the 
beauty  of  that  great  area  that  has  been  set 
aside. 

The  hon.  Minister  tells  me  that,  as  far 
as  the  public  lands  are  concerned,  it  will 
come  under  the  next  vote;  and  with  your 
permission,  sir,  when  that  vote  is  called  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  make  some  remarks  in 
respect  to  that   area. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  Am 
I  right  in  assimiing  that  the  granting  of  tim- 


ber under  orders-in-council  can  only  be 
done  to  licensees  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Perhaps  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member  I  should 
read  The  Crown  Timber  Act.  Section  2  of 
The  Crown  Timber  Act  says: 

The  Minister  may  offer  Crown  timber 
for  sale  by  tender  either  (a)  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  or  (b)  to  any  particular  class 
or  group  of  persons  who  in  his  opinion 
are  or  may  be  interested  in  such  timber 
as  a  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
mills  in  existence  at  the  time  the  offer  is 
made. 
Subsection  2  of  section  2: 

The  Minister  may  grant  a  licence  to 
cut  such  timber  to  ihe  person  making  the 
highest  tender  therefor  for  such  period 
as  he  deems  proper  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  and  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  proper 
and  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations. 

Subsection  3: 

The  Minister  is  not  obliged  to  accept 
the  highest  tender. 
Then  the  other  sections  deal  with  renewal 

of  licences: 

(4)  If  the  cutting  of  the  timber  in 
respect  of  which  a  licence  is  granted  is 
not  completed  during  the  term  of  the 
licence,  the  Minister  may  renew  the 
licence  for  one  further  term,  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations and  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  proper  and 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations. 

Then  there  is  a  section  5  dealing  with  the 
licences,    the    settlers'    permits    as    we    call 
them,  where  the  Crown  charges  payable  for 
such   timber   do    not   exceed    $1,000.   Then 
section  3  of  The  Crown  Timber  Act  says: 
The  Minister,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor      in      council,      may 
grant  licences  to  cut  Crown  timber  for  such 
periods    and    subject    to    such    terms    and 
conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions  and   at   such  prices   and   subject  to 
such   other   terms    and   conditions    as   the 
Minister  deems  proper  and  that   are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  regulations. 

Subsection  2: 

Where  a  licence  is  granted  to  cut  timber 
under    subsection     1     the     Minister    may 
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(a)  determine  from  time  to  time  the  prices 
at  which  species  of  timber  may  be  cut 
where  the  prices  for  such  species  are  not 
specifically  set  out  in  the  licence  and  (b) 
grant  to  a  licensee  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  licence  rights  to  cut 
on  the  licensed  area  additional  species  not 
set  out  in  the  licence  at  such  prices  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  proper. 

I  think  that  that  sets  out  the  authority  of 
the  department,  and  pretty  well  its  rules  and 
regulations,   in  The  Crown  Timber  Act. 

Mr.  Quilty:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  supplementary  question?  Is  it  the  custom 
to  renew  a  lease  to  the  man  who  had  it 
before,  if  he  has  been  operating  under  all 
the  regulations  of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  the  operator  has 
been  operating  under  a  licence,  it  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  to  renew  it  providing  all 
things  being  equal. 

Mr.  Quilty:  The  hon.  Minister  stated  that 
I  made  a  statement  that  political  patronage 
was  being  employed.  In  the  Cameron  Lake 
district,  I  believe  this  was  done— the  present 
hon.  Minister  was  not  the  Minister  at  the  time 
—in  the  granting  of  these  licences  to  Conway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  have  the  story 
on  the  Conway  deal  if  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  go  back  to  that,  though,  I  think  we  are 
getting  a  little  far  oflE  now. 

Conway  is  operating  in  the  Whitney  man- 
agement unit  and  in  1956  he  was  issued  a 
licence.  The  estimated  volume  was  nine 
million  feet,  board  measure— Logging  Chance 
No.  1  in  Sproule  township.  This  licence 
was  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
average  annual  allowable  cut  was  set  at  two 
million  feet— he  could  not  go  in  and  cut  all 
the  timber  in  one  year.  He  had  to  provide 
employment  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

At  the  expiry  of  this  licence  in  1961  there 
still  remained  a  quantity  of  timber,  chiefly 
hemlock,  which  had  not  been  cut  due  to  poor 
market  conditions.  And  so  the  licence  was 
again  renewed  by  an  order-in-council,  to 
permit  Conway  to  continue  to  operate  in  the 
area  in  which  he  had  made  improvement,  in 
which  he  had  invested  in  roads  and  all  the 
other  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  conduct 
a  timber  operation. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Has  the  price  of 
hemlock  improved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  presume  so;  I 
would    not    know    offhand,    but    I    do    know 


that  the  price  of  hemlock  was  not  very  good 
for  some  time;  whether  it  improved  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  But  Conway  was  willing  to 
remain  in  the  area  to  cut  this  timber  which 
was  suitable  for  the  market,  and  therefore 
was  permitted  to  stay  in  that  area.  As  far 
as  the  department  was  concerned,  the  work 
he  had  done  there  was  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Another  question  in  regard  to 
this:  Who  held  these  limits  prior  to  1956  and 
their  supplementary  granting  to  Conway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Who  held  the  licence 
prior?  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not  tell  the  hon. 
member;  I  will  find  out  for  him  tomorrow  and 
let  him  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Quilty:  I  believe  it  was  Murray 
Brothers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  was  Murray  Brotliers? 

Mr.  Quilty:  I  am  quite  certain  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  doubt  it  very 
much,  sir,  because  this  is  in  a  management 
unit,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  was  not 
held  by  Murray  Brothers.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  that  information  here.  The  hon. 
member  mentioned  Murray  Brothers;  really 
Murray  Brothers  have  done  fairly  well.  Tliey 
have  not  been  maltreated  by  me  or  by  my 
predecessor  or  anybody  else.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  operation  of  the 
timber  business  in  that  great  area  that  the 
hon.  member  represents,  and  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  like  the  other  operators,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  discuss  with  the  hon. 
Minister  a  moment  this  matter  of  the  Sioux 
Lookout  group  of  people— as  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson)  did.  When  I  was  in 
Sioux  Lookout,  and  spoke  to  some  of  these 
people  and  specifically  to  Mr.  Fuller,  he  told 
me  that  at  a  meeting  with  the  hon.  Minister's 
department— and  I  do  not  think  he  said  he 
had  a  meeting  with  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
—that  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto  they  were 
promised  not  less  than  125  square  miles  of 
cutting  rights. 

When  I  was  speaking  to  him,  he  showed 
me  the  licence  which  he  had  received  and 
the  licence  provided  for  37  square  miles.  I 
detected  from  the  grave  disappointment  whidi 
he  exhibited  that  he  felt  that  the  department 
had  sort  of  done  him  wrong,  as  the  fellow 
did  to  Nell;  they  had  done  wrong  to  him,  to 
that  group.  He  pointed  out  to  me  very  aptly 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  cut  for  very 
many  years  on  such  a  very  small  area  of  land. 
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I  want  to  couple  it  with  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland Company.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  said  that  there  were  some  900 
square  miles  granted  to  them.  I  thought  it 
was  more  than  that.  I  did  not  feel,  though 
I  listened  with  great  care  to  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  that  the  explanation  was 
adequate;  and  apparently  the  deal  was  entered 
into  with  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company 
in  1955.  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  the  hon. 
Minister  to  tell  the  House  just  what  the 
characteristics  are;  and  if  they  have  held  this 
land  now  for  some  seven  years,  then  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company 
are  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mill  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  area.  Surely  they 
are  not  entitled  to  sit  on  this  land  in  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  long  period  of  time?  If 
it  has  been  indicated,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
if  the  department  has  drawn  the  fair  and 
reasonable  inference  that  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland Company  does  not  intend  within  a 
fairly  reasonably  short  space  of  time  to 
establish  that  mill,  then  we  are  entitled  to 
know,  I  suggest— and  I  wish  the  hon.  Min- 
ister was  taking  notes  of  these  questions  and 
sub-questions  and  sub-paragraphs  to  the 
questions- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  The  hon. 
Minister  answered  all  these  questions,  that  the 
hon.  member  is  now  proposing,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  for  Simcoe  East  will  write  me  an 
essay  about  the  answers  and  send  it  over. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  always  feels  that 
assistance  from  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East  is  very,  very  helpful  indeed.  Always 
very  helpful.  It  is  not  always  intelligent,  but 
it  is  helpful. 

The  whole  point  is,  of  course,  that  people 
in  the  area  are  very  anxious  that  some  sort 
of  bill,  or  the  intentions  of  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Company,  be  crystallized  into 
something  concrete  to  provide  jobs  in  that 
greatly  distressed  area;  which  distress,  as 
pointed  out  by  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson),  has  resulted  from  the 
"dieselization"  of  the  railway.  And  if,  in 
short,  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company 
does  not  intend  to  do  anything  for  the  devel- 
opment of  these  lands,  then  what  steps  is 
the  department  taking  to  see  whether  some 
other  company  might  be  interested?  Now, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby),  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  Minister  answered  this. 

The  hon,  member  for  Kenora,  I  noted, 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Mmister  that  a  renewal 
of    the    rights    to    the    Anglo-Newfoundland 


Company  had  been  granted  very  recently. 
Some  further  sort  of  option  had  been  entered 
into,  and  it  is  quite  fair  then  to  ask  if,  in 
seven  years,  they  have  not  done  anything 
with  the  development  of  this  large  area, 
what  indication  is  there  that  they  are  going 
to  if  the  option  is  renewed?  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  plain  upon  the  record  that  I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am 
in  any  way  trying  to  interfere,  or  criticize 
adversely,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  ability 
of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company  to  do 
something  witli  tliese  lands. 

I  am  not  criticizing  that,  but  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister:  we  are  entitled  to  know  at 
this  time  just  what  role  the  department  has 
played  with  that  company  in  respect  of  this 
large  area  where  they  have  rights  to  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty)  mentioned— 
when  we  had  a  discussion  a  moment  ago 
about  renewal  of  licences— he  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Conway-Murray  area  was  one 
instance  where  we  had  not  renewed  a  licence 
to  Murray.  I  am  advised  by  the  chief  of  the 
timber  branch  that  the  two  areas,  the  logging 
chances  that  are  contained  in  the  Whitney 
management  unit  that  are  now  licensed  to 
Conway  and  Murray,  were  not  licensed  for 
many  years  prior  to  1956.  So,  that  gives  that 
answer. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  has  asked  me  about  the  status  of 
Anglo-Newfoundland,  Perhaps  the  relative 
history  might  be  of  interest  to  him. 

This  matter  goes  back  to  1955,  when  a 
provisional  licence  was  issued  for  a  term  of 
18  months,  terminating  on  September  30, 
1956,  providing  that  on  notice  of  intention  to 
construct  a  mill  within  12  months  and  deposit 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  the  department 
would  issue  a  timber  licence  to  two  areas. 
Now  prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company  had  considered  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  paper  industry  at 
Sioux  Lookout  in  this  very  area  of  timber 
lands.  Prior  to  that,  in  the  30's,  two  com- 
panies, I  am  told,  had  obtained  concessions 
in  that  general  area  and  did  not  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a  mill. 

Now  then,  we  go  to  1956.  At  that  time 
the  company  completed  the  terms  of  the 
provisional  licence  which  had  been  issued 
in  1955,  providing  that  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  mill  was  to  commence  by 
May  1,  1959.  In  1958,  January  8,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  meeting  in  Toronto 
between  ojfficials  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  officials  of  the  company 
involved  and  myself  in  my  office.  We  carried 
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on  correspondence  for  some  time  and  an 
extension  of  the  company's  option  was  given 
on  the  basis  that  the  construction  of  certain 
roads  would  be  undertaken  by  the  company 
and  50  per  cent  of  this  road  extension  work 
was  done.  Then,  later  on,  that  was  changed. 
A  change  which  I  will  explain. 

In  February,  1961,  the  company  requested 
a  further  extension  of  five  years  which  I 
refused.  I  did,  though,  grant  a  one-year 
extension  to  May  1,  1963,  on  condition  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  could 
issue  sawlog  licences  in  the  licence  area 
and  the  reserve  areas  to  local  sawmill  opera- 
tors. At  tlie  same  time,  I  released  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  from  the  third  stage 
of  the  road  construction  programme  be- 
cause the  road  that  was  planned  to  be  con- 
structed, that  is  the  last  stage  of  it,  would 
not  really  be  required  for  years  to  come. 
The  department  did  engage  itself  to  pre- 
serve the  pulpwood  values  in  the  licenced 
area  and  the  reserve  area  for  the  pulpmill 
to  be  constructed. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
really  sawlogging  country.  It  is  more  pulp- 
wood  country.  It  is  our  hope  that  some  day 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  this  company, 
or  some  other  company,  will  begin  to  con- 
struct a  mill  in  that  area  and  utilize  these 
pulpwood  values.  Now  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  able  to  obtain  this  amendment  to 
the  agreement  with  Anglo,  we  have  been 
able  to  re-estabhsh  and  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  the  sawmill 
at  Hudson,  which  is  operated  by  the  Lac 
Seul  Land  and  Lumber  Company.  This 
company  has,  because  of  the  timber  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  this  area 
as  well  as  some  licensed  areas  which  they 
already  had,  been  able  to  install  a  modem 
sawmill,  a  barker  and  a  chipper.  They 
are  selling  chips  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mill, 
I  believe,  at  Dryden. 

Now  the  time  for  the  construction  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill  by  this  company, 
Anglo-Newfoundland,  is  dierefore  May  1, 
1963.  Really,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  we 
have  this  company  on  the  hook.  They  are 
the  only  one,  so  far,  who  have  appeared  to 
be  serious  enough  to  invest  some  money  in 
this  and  we  hope  that,  as  the  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  improve,  they 
will  be  able  to  proceed  to  establish  a  mill 
in  that  area,  using  these  large  supplies  of 
pulpwood  which  are  available. 

In  the  meantime,  I  feel  that  it  is  most 
important  that  in  issuing  any  licences  in 
that  area,  whether  it  be  on  the  area  licensed 
to  Anglo-Newfoundland  or  the  reserve  area. 


that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  preserve 
the  pulpwood  values  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  to  be  constructed  by  the  com- 
pany. The  company  continues  to  pay 
ground  rent  and  fire  protection  charges, 
and  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  you 
a  report  on  the  situation  with  respect  to 
this  particular  company,  and  the  negotia- 
tions that  we  have  carried  on,  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  come  about  as  a  result 
of  those  negotiations  to  the  industry  there. 

As  for  the  mill  for  the  company  that  your 
Mr.  Fuller  is  interested  in,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  the  department  ever  promised  him 
an  area  of  125  square  miles.  I  gave  some 
explanation  of  that  this  afternoon,  and  said 
that  we  were  quite  willing  to  co-operate 
and  had,  we  felt,  shown  every  efFort  of  co- 
operation to  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  associates, 
but  that,  so  far,  they  have  not  yet  filed 
with  us,  for  instance,  a  report  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  project. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  instance,  where 
they  are  going  to  dispose  of  the  product 
that  is  going  to  come  off  the  saw.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  with  the  product  that 
is  going  to  come  off  the  saw— the  lumber- 
where  are  they  going  to  dispose  of  that? 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  one-third 
of  the  log  which  comes  out  of  the  sawmill 
as  waste?  Are  they  intending  to  install  a 
chipper?  Perhaps  not  right  away,  but  when? 
What  are  the  financial  implications  of  this 
particular  company?  I  think  that  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  that  because,  as  I 
said  earlier  today,  I  hope  and  they  hope  I 
am  sure,  that  this  will  be  a  local  industry 
where  local  people  are  going  to  invest  their 
funds. 

I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
department  and  the  promoters  of  this  to 
make  certain  that  their  deal  has  a  good 
chance  of  success.  I  might  warn  you,  sir, 
that  the  lumber  business  is  a  very,  very 
diflBcult  business  to  operate.  It  requires 
very  good  management  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  things  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware. 

So  we  have  said  to  these  people:  "At  the 
moment  we  can  show  you  five  or  six  or  up 
to  10  million  feet  of  sawlogs  per  year  and 
as  you  develop  we  will  do  our  best  to 
make  other  areas  available  to  you."  In 
the  meantime  we  must  be  careful  that  the 
promoters  do  not  promote  something 
whereby  they  are  going  to  end  up  by 
being  commission  agents  for  the  Crown,  or 
they  are  going  to  peddle  stock  or  something 
like  that. 
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I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  well  aware  of  this,  at  least  I  have 
attempted  to  tell  them  some  of  these  things 
in  my  own  limited  way.  I  am  sure  they 
understand  the  situation.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  them  to  discuss  their  problem 
again,  but  they  are  not  people— at  least  I 
have  not  met  any  of  them— who  have  ex- 
perience in  this  particular  field  of  business 
operation  and  I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  they  know  exactly  where  they  are  going 
before  we  get  a  httle  too  far. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Fuller, 
I  think  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
would  want  to  know  a  little  bit  about  what 
their  intentions  are.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  details  myself  of  their  setup  but  I  do 
know  this— that  they  want  to  take  over  the 
roundhouse  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, which  is  a  sizeable  building,  and  it  is 
their  intention,  I  think,  to  set  up  a  chipping 
mill.  They  are  not  too  concerned  about  saw- 
logs  and  as  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has 
pointed  out  this  is  not  sawlog  country. 

The  hon.  Minister  further  knows  that  they 
ship  pulp  chips  from  the  Lac  Seul  area, 
from  Hudson  to  the  Lakehead,  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  at  the  Lakehead,  indeed 
all  their  pulp  chips  come  from  quite  consider- 
able distances  and  the  principal  objective  of 
Mr.  Fuller  and  his  group  is  to  go  into  the 
pulp  chip  business  and  any  sawlogs  or  any 
lumber  that  can  be  salvaged  from  their 
cutting  and  from  their  operations  would 
certainly  be  entirely  a  sideline. 

Apparently  the  department  has  seen  fit  to 
discuss  with  these  people  to  the  point  where 
they  have  granted  tfiem  37  square  miles.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  in  a  better  position  than  I 
to  say  how  many  years  cutting  37  square 
miles  gives.  My  only  point  is  that  I  find  it 
indeed  very  curious  and  very  strange  that 
the  hon.  Minister  will  grant  931  square 
miles  to  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company 
and  then  to  another  group  about  which  he 
exhibits  quite  a  considerable  degree  of 
reservation  himself  is  only  content  to  give 
them  37  square  miles. 

I  hope  we  may  infer,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
may  make  this  abundantly  clear,  I  hope  we 
may  infer  from  what  he  has  said  that  if  the 
project  at  Sioux  Lookout  develops  further 
along  the  road  to  realization  that  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  give  them  a  much  larger 
cutting  area  over  which  they  would  have  3ie 
rights. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to 
say  which  arose  out  of  what  the  hon.  Minister 
had  to  say  and  that  is  this.  I  would  be  curious 


to  know  how  many  years  ago  it  was  that  a  pulp 
or  paper  company  was  last  located  in  the 
northwest,  when  one  was  last  built  and  went 
into  operation.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  it  is  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  years  since  we  had  the  establish- 
ment of  either  a  pulp  or  a  paper  mill  in  that 
area  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  was  here  he  could  give  us  the 
answer  in  a  trice,  I  imagine,  without  even 
being  asked.  No  doubt,  he  would  give  us  the 
answer.  But  as  we  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
particularly  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  have  said  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  great  difficulty  for  the  establish- 
ment of  pulp  and  paper  industries  in  the 
northwest  is  the  oppressiveness  of  the  freight 
rates. 

I  do  well  recall  visiting  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Dryden  Paper  Mill  and  the 
management  telling  us  that  they  operate  on 
tenterhooks  at  all  times,  the  tenterhooks  being 
the  cost  of  laying  down  their  product  in 
Toronto  or  Montreal  at  the  wharves  or  at 
the  domestic  market.  Any  further  increase  in 
the  freight  rates  is  going  to  put  them  out 
of  business,  and  I  suppose  what  applies  for 
the  Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  applies 
for  the  Ontario-Minnesota  at  Kenora,  and 
the  ones  that  are  over  in  the  riding  of  my 
hon.  friend  from  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden), 
the  names  of  which  escape  me  for  the 
moment. 

We  have  pleaded  in  this  House,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  pleaded,  and 
we  have  been  ably  supported  at  times  by  die 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
himself,  in  asking  the  government  to  consider, 
not  only  to  consider— there  is  no  use  asking 
them  to  consider  anything,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  will  immediately  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  study,  if  he  has  not  got  a  com- 
mittee to  study  it  already— but  something 
must  be  done  so  far  as  the  northwest  is 
concerned  to  take  hold  of  this  transportation 
problem  and  deal  with  it  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidy. 

I  propose  we  can  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  foster  the  development  of  new 
industry,  and  also  retain  the  industry-  that 
we  have  got  there  now  which  is  in  danger 
of  having  to  close  down  or  having  to  move 
away.  And  let  me  just  add  this,  that  those 
people  are  entirely  conscious  of  the  threat 
of  the  Georgia  pine,  or  at  least  the  raw 
material  that  they  use  in  the  southern  United 
States,  and  which  apparently  can  be 
harvested  much  more  cheaply  than  raw 
material  for  pulp  and  paper  can  be  harvested 
in  northwestern  Ontario. 
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When  the  hon.  Minister,  just  to  sum  it 
up,  relates  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Newfound- 
land company  and  its  failure  in  seven  years 
to  do  anything  concrete  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mill,  in  reality,  all  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying  is  that  the  economic 
climate  in  the  northwest,  because  of  the 
freight  rates  and  other  conditions,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  establishment  of  the  mill, 
or  they  would  have  established  it  years  ago. 
I  just  say  by  way  of  afterthought,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  about  time,  after  20  years  of 
office,  that  this  government  stopped  studying 
so  many  things  and  actually  got  ahead  with 
some  specific  programme  of  action  before 
such  time  as  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  last 
time  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  were  chatting, 
he  told  me  that  the  Cameron  Lake  area  was 
operating  in  1956  on  a  forest  management 
plan.  The  last  time,  he  told  me  that  no 
licences  had  been  granted  in  that  area.  Now 
if  this  was  under  a  forest  management  plan, 
and  this  will  be  a  three-part  question,  sir, 
was  this  forest  management  plan  prepared  by 
the  department;  who  was  operating  in  this 
area  in  1956;  and  under  what  system  were 
the  companies  operating  in  buying  timber  in 
this  area  prior  to  1956? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  management 
plan  was  set  up  by  the  department  and  its 
own  officers,  that  is  the  answer  to  number 
one.  Number  two;  the  hon.  member  asked 
how  were  the  licences  arrived  at  in  1956. 
The  licences  that  were  issued  in  1956?  Is 
that  his  question? 

Mr.  Quilty:  Who  was  operating  in  this 
area  prior  to  1956? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  for  a  long  time 
before  that,  there  was  no  one  operating  in 
that  area,  so  I  am  advised.  There  had  been 
no  licence  issued  for  a  long  period  of  years 
prior  to  1956  in  that  Cameron  Lake  area. 
The  timber  was  growing.  It  was  the  second 
growth  that  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
from  what  has  gone  on  up  until  now,  that 
this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  deal  with 
specific  aspects  of  timber  management. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  will  take  a  moment 
to  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  MacDonald;  Oh,  he  has  gone,  he  has 
lost  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  specffic 
instances  with  regard  to  timber  management 
that  I  would  like  to  raise  because  once  again 


they  give  rise  to  basic  principles  about  which 
I  am  a  little  curious. 

I  wonder  what  the  department's  policy  is 
with  regard  to  a  timber  limit  which  has 
been  granted  to  a  company  and  in  which 
they  are  not  cutting  at  all,  or  they  are  cutting 
a  limited  amount,  and  they  develop  the 
practice  of,  in  efiFect,  sub-licensing  and  charg- 
ing an  extra  rate  beyond  the  normal  Crown 
dues.    Now,  let  me  give  a  specific  instance. 

Again  up  in  Renfrew  South  the  Wood 
Mosaic  firm  admittedly  was  doing  some  cut- 
ting for  itself  for  a  mill  which  I  beheve  is 
down  in  the  Woodstock  area  which  has  not 
been  operating  for  the  last  year  or  so.  But 
it  was  jobbing  it,  if  that  is  die  correct  term, 
out  to  a  number  of  companies.  The  agree- 
ments diat  were  made  by  the  Wood  Mosaic 
subsidiary,  known  as  Lakewood,  with  these 
other  companies  were  such  that  I  am 
informed  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  North 
Bay  area  that  were  ill-advised  enough  to  enter 
into  these  agreements  ended  up  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Murray's  had  one;  they  did  not  end  up 
in  bankruptcy,  but  I  am  assured  by  the 
operator  of  the  Murray  firm  that  they  lost 
money  on  it  in  the  last  year  or  so  and  it  was 
only  because  they  absorbed  that  loss  in  their 
business  that  they  did  not  suffer  tlie  same 
fate.  One  of  the  contracts,  for  example,  that 
I  have  in  front  of  me  is  a  simple  proposition 
tliat  this  company  jobs  it  out  and  the  contract 
calls  for  $10  per  thousand  in  addition  over 
and  above  Crown  dues  for  all  species  other 
than  hemlock  and  poplar.  For  hemlock  it 
is  $5  and  for  poplar  it  is  $2.50.  So  the  net 
result  of  this  kind  of  procedure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this,  that  Wood  Mosaic,  the  original 
licensee,  gets  it  from  the  Crown  and  then,  in 
turn,  it  jobs  it  out  and  makes  a  profit  in  the 
jobbing-out  process  for  nothing,  so  that,  in 
effect,  they  are  trafficking  in  the  resources  of 
this  province. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  an  analogy  that  comes 
to  my  mind  is  the  kind  of  trafficking  we  have 
heard  goes  on  in  the  city  of  Toronto  with 
regard  to  taxi  licences. 

Now,  if  the  information  is  correct,  the 
people  who  are  operating  in  the  lumber 
industry  today  are  operating  on  such  a  nar- 
row margin  that  it  is  a  pretty  tough  problem 
to  survive.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  very, 
very  bad  practice  that  you  should  i>ermit  a 
middleman  to  get  into  the  picture  who,  by 
doing  nothing  except  jobbing  out  resources 
that  he  has  gotten  a  Hcence  for,  is  able  to 
sit  there  and  collect  $10  a  thousand  for  the 
premium  species  and  $5  or  $2.50  for  some 
of  the  inferior  species. 
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What  is  the  hon.  Minister's  view  on  this? 
Specifically,  for  example,  what  would  be  his 
attitude  a  year  or  so  from  now  when  the 
Mosaic  licence  comes  up  for  renewal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
the  policy  with  respect  to  what  are  known  as 
third  party  agreements.  These  are  agree- 
ments that  are  entered  into  under  conditions 
such  as  the  hon.  member  mentions. 

May  I  first  say  that  the  Wood  Mosaic 
Company  is  the  successor  of  this  timber 
licence  they  hold,  so  the  hon.  member's  state- 
ment that  they  got  it  from  the  Crown  is  not 
quite  correct.  This  is  one  of  the  old  licences 
in  that  area.  The  Wood  Mosaic  either  itself 
or  through  some  of  its  subsidiaries  operated 
a  plant  at  Woodstock  which  has  closed  just 
recently,  shall  we  say  within  the  last  year 
or  so. 

Now,  in  issuing  licences  it  has  been  stand- 
ard practice  to  grant  cutting  rights  to  all 
species  present  on  the  area.  As  a  result, 
there  are  sometimes  instances  where  the 
licensee  does  not  use  certain  species  and  he 
is  willing  to  let  other  parties  cut  them.  In 
some  areas  there  are  little  or  no  areas  of 
unalienated  Crown  land  and  small  operators 
have  to  obtain  their  timber  oflE  larger  licensed 
areas. 

Here  are  the  two  types  of  arrangements: 
First,  agreement  is  made  between  the  two 
parties  whereby  the  licensee  maintains  full 
control  and  is  held  responsible  by  the  Crown 
for  all  the  acts  and  performance  of  the  third 
party.  The  department  gave  approval  to  28 
of  this  type  of  agreement  during  1961-1962. 
Secondly,  under  the  second  arrangement 
the  area  is  delineated  and  a  licence  is  issued 
by  the  Crown  to  the  third  party.  By  this 
arrangement  the  third  party  and  not  the 
licensee  is  held  responsible  to  the  Crown  for 
cost  of  fires  and  for  all  Crown  charges  owing 
on  the  operation.  The  department  gave 
approval  to  33  of  this  type  during  1961-1962, 
\  or  five  more  of  the  second  type  than  the 
first. 

Now,  the  third  party  pays  a  royalty  to  the 
licensee  on  timber  he  cuts.  The  royalty  is 
justified  to  cover  such  costs  as  ground  rent, 
fire  tax,  use  of  roads,  other  improvements 
and  administrative  expenses.  Now,  under 
this  particular  contract,  I  am  advised  by  you, 
sir,  the  Wood  Mosaic  Company  were  collect- 
ing a  charge  of  $10  over  and  above  the 
charges  they  pay  the  Crown.  Now  they  have 
managed  this  licence  for  a  great  number  of 
years  and  they  have  a  certain  investment  in  it. 
Not  just  a  one-charge  cost,  it  is  an  annual 
cost,  and  it  can  run  into  a  considerable 
amount  of  nK)ney. 


Now,  here  is  a  licence  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  negotiated  in  the 
same  general  area  where  the  department's 
total  price  on  red  pine  sawlogs  was  $25  a 
thousand.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  annual  charges  on  the  Wood 
Mosaic  Ucence  are  not  anywhere  near  the 
diflPerence  between  $10  and  $25. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  does  the  $25  cover 
the  basic  Crown  dues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  includes  the 
Crown  dues,  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  what  are  the 
basic  Crown  dues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  basic  Crown 
dues  for  red  pine  is  $5,  so  that  the  Wood 
Mosaic  third  party  licensee  would  have  to 
pay  $5  to  the  Crown,  for  the  Crown's  charges, 
plus  $10  to  Wood  Mosaic.  Well,  he  was 
better  off  to  the  extent  of  $10  per  thousand 
than  the  party  who  had  a  licence  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  that 
same  general  area.  You  have  to  consider  the 
cost,  or  the  capital  investment  that  the 
licensee  has  in  the  particular  timber  diat  he 
is  disposing  of.  I  know  that  in  some  cases, 
the  operators  complain  that  $10  a  thousand 
is  too  high,  but  the  charges  of  carrying  this 
licence  over  a  period  of  years  could  very  well 
come  to  more  than  $10  per  thousand  that 
would  be  cut  by  that  third  party  hcensee,  so 
that  I  do  not  know. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  has  asked  the 
question:  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
Wood  Mosaic  licence  when  it  comes  due 
next  year?  Well,  we  will  analyze  the  situation 
then  and  see  just  what  it  is.  Now  just  because 
the  Wood  Mosaic  Company  have  found 
it  convenient,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  to 
close  their  plant  in  Woodstock,  it  may  be 
that  this  is  a  temporary  situation,  and  that 
they  will  be  back  in  business  using  their  own 
product  in  their  own  plant. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  as  autocratic  as 
Hitler  to  say,  well,  just  because  they  close 
the  plant,  we  are  going  to  cancel  the  licence 
right  away.  We  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens  in  a  year's  time,  just  exactly  what 
the  situation  is,  and  consider  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  renewal  of  the  licence,  bearing 
in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the 
hcence  has  been  operated  in  previous  years 
and  in  the  past,  its  value  to  that  community, 
and  how  best  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
of  these  cases  raise  so  many  specific  points,. 
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that  one  is  tempted  to  go  on  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  But  it  strikes  me  as  rather  peculiar 
that  the  government  is  at  one  point  negotiat- 
ing a  contract  in  the  same  area  and  getting 
$25  when  the  hon.  Minister  then  points  out 
that  the  basic  Crown  due  is  only  $5  for 
white  pine.  If  the  basic  Crown  due  is  only 
$5,  then  why  is  he  getting  $25  in  another 
area?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  just  does  not 
add  up.  The  second  point  that  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  price  that  it 
brings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  price  that  it 
brings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  $25,  I  just  told  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  public  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  OflFhand,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  public  tender  or  negotiated  price 
but- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
we  were  able  to  get  $25  in  this  case,  why 
are  we  not  protecting  the  public  trust  a  bit 
more?  We  are  only  getting  $5  in  another 
case  in  the  same  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  was  sold 
years  ago.  I  have  already  explained  that  to 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  know  it  was  sold 
years  ago.  This  brings  me  to  another  aspect 
of  the  situation.  It  was  sold  because  they 
were  able  to  buy  it  from  the  Booth  outfit, 
which  had  taken  most  of  the  pine  out,  and 
various  species  have  been  high  graded  down 
through  the  years  by  various  operators.  But 
now  you  have  a  situation  in  which  Wood 
Mosaic  has  a  sizeable  limit  in  which  they 
were  cutting  a  relatively  small  amount  for 
their  plant  down  in  Woodstock,  so  it  is  not 
simply  a  case  of  will  you  a  year  from  now 
take  a  look  at  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  grant  them  this  big  limit  once  again  to 
supply  one  mill  down  in  Woodstock,  when  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  limit  would 
supply  Woodstock.  My  question  is,  or  the 
pofnt  I  was  really  raising  is,  are  you  going  to 
give  back  to  them  this  little  empire  once 
again,  a  small  portion  of  which  would  meet 
their  Woodstock  mill,  and  the  rest  of  it  will 
be  there  to  be  jobbed  out?  They  are  going  to 
be  able  to  make  a  profit  on  a  resource  that 
might  go  directly  to  the  person  who  ii>  going 


to  operate  it  where  the  margins  are  pretty 
narrow,  or  so  we  were  informed  by  those  who 
are  in  the  field. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
question  I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister. 
How  extensive  is  the  procedure  across  the 
province  of  cutting  by  the  department  on 
timber  management  units  that  have  been 
established  and  then  the  selling  of  the  timber 
that  has  been  cut  by  the  department?  For 
example,  in  the  Petawawa  management  unit, 
in  logging  chance  No.  5,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
the  department  was  cutting  over  a  three- 
year  period.  This  cutting  was  not  by  licence 
or  by  any  private  individual,  but  cut  by  the 
department  and  then  it  was  sold.  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  widespread  is  this 
practice  across  the  province,  for  example,  if 
perchance  the  hon.  Minister  does  have  the 
amount  of  timber  that  was  cut  in  this  pro- 
cedure. And,  secondly,  what  is  the  pro- 
cedure for  disposing  of  it— is  it  put  up  by 
public  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  information  so  that 
I  can  readily  answer  the  hon.  member.  In 
connection  with  logging  chance  No.  5, 
Petawawa  management  unit:  Stand  improve- 
ment projects  were  carried  out  on  this  logging 
chance  for  four  successive  seasons  beginning 
in  the  1954-1955  season.  The  timber  was 
cut  and  skidded  by  department  employees 
and  equipment  and  sold  in  log  form  at  the 
side  of  haul  roads.  The  objectives  were:  First, 
to  improve  the  stand  by  encouraging  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  prime  species; 
secondly,  to  obtain  more  complete  utilization, 
especially  of  hardwood  species;  thirdly,  to 
accumulate  logging  cost  data;  fourth,  to 
effect  some  return  financially  from  marginal 
stands. 

Now  then,  1954-1955:  Tenders  were  in- 
vited from  the  three  established  operators  in 
the  Petawawa  management  unit.  Only  Pem- 
broke Shook  Mills  made  an  offer  and  this,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  officials  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  was  too  low  to  be  acceptable.  Other 
offers  were  then  invited  from  operators  out- 
side the  unit  and  that  received  from  R.  G. 
Reinke  Sons  Limited  was  the  best  obtainable. 
The  estimated  volume  was  1.25  million  feet, 
board  measure,  of  sawlogs  and  the  price  re- 
ceived was  $23  a  thousand. 

This  type  of  stand  improvement  project, 
the  same  stand  improvement  project,  con- 
tinued in  1955-1956  and  tenders  were  invited 
from  11  operators.  Only  two  tenders  were 
received  with  again  this  same  R.  G.  Reinke 
Sons     Limited     being     the     highest.      The 
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estimated  volume  was  1.25  million  feet,  board 
measure,  of  sawlogs,  the  price  received  was 
$25  a  thousand  for  pine,  spruce,  basswood 
and  yellow  birch  and  $23  a  thousand  for 
bther  species. 

In  1956-1957  tenders  were  invited  from  20 
operators.  The  only  one  received  was  from 
R.  G.  Reinke  Sons  Limited.  Estimated 
volume  again  1.25  miUion  board  feet,  price 
received  was  again  increased— started  oflF  at 
$23  and  went  up  to  $25  the  following  year 
—this  time  the  white  and  red  pine  brought 
a  price  of  $31  per  thousand;  spruce,  yellow 
birch,  basswood  $28  per  thousand;  maple, 
oak  and  hemlock  $26  per  thousand;  poplar, 
beech  and  white  birch,  $24  per  thousand. 

Now  then,  the  season  of  1957-1958: 
Tenders  were  invited  from  18  operators.  The 
only  tender  received  again  was  from  R.  G. 
Reinke  Sons  Limited.  Estimated  volume, 
1.2  million  feet,  board  measure,  of  sawlogs. 
The  price  received,  white  and  red  pine,  $31 
per  thousand;  spruce,  balsam,  yellow  birch, 
$28  per  thousand;  oak,  hemlock,  maple,  $26 
per  thousand;  poplar,  white  birch  and  beech, 
$24  per  thousand. 

The  Reinke  firm  does  not  own  or  operate 
a  sawmill.  The  logs  disposed  of  to  this  firm 
were  custom  sawn  and  then  the  lumber  is 
marketed  by  the  Reinke  company. 

Now  this  type  of  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
undertaken  in  many  of  our  management 
units,  just  ofiFhand  I  cannot  tell  you  just  how 
extensive  it  is  or  the  total  volume  of  such 
timber  cut  by  department  forces  in  all  of 
the  management  units.  If  it  is  important  to 
the  hon.  member  to  have  that  information, 
I  will  obtain  it  for  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  this  comment.  I 
find  it  passing  strange  that  you  call  for 
tenders  from  18  or  20  people  and  the  only 
person  who  tenders  in  all  of  these  instances 
is  R.  G.  Reinke  Sons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  quite  right 
now.     There  were  three  or  four. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  first  instance,  there 
were  two  or  three,,  yes,  but  up  to  20  different 
people  were  requested  to  tender  and  in  most 
instances  it  was  R.  G.  Reinke,  who,  by  mere 
chance,  happened  to  be  president  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  association  in  the 
Eganville  area.  The  prices  the  hon.  Minister 
read  to  me  are  fine.  I  would  like  to  know, 
and  as  a  layman  I  am  just  not  immediately 
in  a  position  to  sav,  how  these  prices  com- 
pare with  the  market  prices,  because  I  have 
reason  to  believe  from  the  information  that 


I  got  from  an  authoritative  source  that  in  one 
of  those  years  R.  G.  Reinke  Sons,  without  any 
mill,  just  jobbing,  cleared  $50,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  told,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  accountant  with  me  here  this 
evening,  that  in  his  opinion  that  is  the  market 
price  for  the  timber  where  it  was  located 
in  the  bush  and  the  prices  paid  were  reason- 
able prices.  If  Reinke  made  $50,000  in  one 
season,  you  would  think  there  would  be  other 
of  these  operators  who  would  be  smart 
enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  pretty  good 
deal  going  and  they  would  get  into  it,  too. 
They  all  had  the  opportunity  to  bid  and  a 
half  dozen  of  them  did  bid  and  they  did  not 
bid  quite  high  enough.  So  tliere  you  are. 
What  does  the  hon.  member  want  me  to  do 
about  it?  Does  he  want  me  to  take  the  pulp- 
wood  out  myself  or  something? 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  under  this  vote  I  might  ask  a  couple 
of  questions,  regarding  the  use  of  DDT.  Not 
only  that  type  of  insecticide  but  the  more 
powerful  things  we  have— I  believe  in  addi- 
tion to  DDT  they  now  have  a  hydrocarbon 
which  they  use  to  try  to  kill  the  bugs  of 
various  kinds.  I  think  the  widespread  use 
of  these  insecticides  are  in  some  cases  caus- 
ing far  more  damage  than  the  good  they  have 
done  or  that  they  hope  to  do.  I  have  some 
personal  information  in  regard  to  the  park  at 
Presqu'ile  near  Brighton,  and  I  came  upon  a 
letter  to  the  editor  concerning  Presqu'ile. 
This  letter  to  the  editor  was  dated  November 
10,  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  it  certainly 
sets  out  the  misuse  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  when  it  uses  DDT.  This 
letter  says  in  part: 

At  Presqu'ile  they  have  been  using  a 
large  truck  and  a  fog-like  spray  for  the 
last  three  years.  As  a  result,  in  a  veritable 
paradise  of  wildlife  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  decline  in  warblers,  wrens  and 
rails  from  off  the  road.  Just  offshore  at 
Sand  Beach  is  an  island  with  a  large 
ringbill  gull  colony.  This  summer— 
—that  would  be  last  summer  in  1961: 

—on  Julv  4  Lands  and  Forests  people 
sprayed  the  insecticide  so  thickly  that  I 
had  to  scrape  it  off  the  windshield  and 
windows  of  my  car.  Three  days  later  I 
was  picking  up  dead  and  dying  ringbill 
gulls,  all  shivering  with  the  peculiar  insec- 
ticide poisoning.  Since  these  birds  can 
consume  greater  quantities  of  insects  than 
Lands  and  Forests  could  ever  hope  to  kill 
without  destroving  the  balance  of  nature, 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  practice. 

(Signed)  Ruth  E.  Wilson. 
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Well  now,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
widespread  use  of  these  insecticides  is  caus- 
ing a  real  danger,  not  only  in  Ontario  but 
in   various   parts   of   the   United   States   and 
Canada.     It  has  been   proven  that  we   are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  wildlife 
here    in    the    province    of    Ontario    and    in 
Canada.    When  they  first  invented  DDT  it 
was    found    to    be    a    good    thing,    but   the 
unfortunate   part  about  it  is   that  they  are 
adding   to   DDT  powerful   hydrocarbons.     I 
think    an    article    in    the    Saturday    Evening 
Post   of    September   2,    1961,    points    out   in 
capsule  form,  a  number  of  the  problems  that 
we  are  going  to  face  in  this  province  unless 
the  Lands  and  Forests  department  does  some- 
thing and  takes  some  action.    This  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  says,  in  part: 
Although  chemicals,  sprays  for  trees  and 
crops,  have  been  essential  to  agriculture  for 
more  than  two  generations,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  certain  insecticides  in  recent 
years     is     disturbing.      Today     there     are 
hundreds  of  powerful  preparations  on  the 
market    which,    too    often,    are    scattered 
broadcast   by    aeroplane   in   vast   quantity 
and  without  due  care.  Dr.  George  Wallace, 
the    Professor    of    Zoology    at    Michigan 
State   University,   says   this:    "The   current 
widespread   and   ever-expanding   pesticide 
programme  poses  a  greater  threat  to  animal 
life  than  North  America  has  ever  faced, 
worse     than     deforestation,     worse     than 
market-hunting  and  illegal  shooting,  worse 
than  drainage,  drought  and  possibly  worse 
than  all   these  factors  combined.    "If  the 
programmes  are  not  curbed"  he  adds  "we 
shall  have  been  witnesses,  within  a  single 
decade,  to  a  greater  extermination  of  animal 
life  than  has  occurred  in  all  the  previous 
years  of  man's  history  on  earth." 

When  these  experienced  and  well-trained 
men,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  us  these  things,  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  and  took 
note  of  what  could  happen  here.  Now  what 
has  happened  in  New  Brunswick  is  best 
shown  in  this  Canadian  Press  dispatch,  and 
it  is  speaking  of  what  happened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961: 

One  day,  last  August,  young  fish  began 
dying  by  the  thousands  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment hatchery  near  Grand  Falls,  NB. 
Before  the  die-oflE  ended,  380,000  trout 
and  Atlantic  salmon  had  perished  and  the 
hatchery  stock  was  all  but  wiped  out.  A 
report  of  the  investigation  by  scientists 
issued  here,  blamed  the  incident  on  a 
farmer  being  careless. 

It  seemed  that  this  farmer  had  been  using 
his  powerful  DDT,   and  some  of  it  had 


got  into  a  stream  which  carried  the  DDT 
into  the  hatchery,  and  as  a  result,  we  lost 
380,000  trout. 

And  one  other  item  I  would  just  like  to 
cite  to  illustrate  what  can  happen  if  we  do 
not  do  something.  It  happened  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  article  by  a  Mr.  Harts  Still- 
well,  called  "Farm  Fallout  can  Kill  You" 
and  the  article  is  in  the  magazine  called 
True.  He  says  this,  in  speaking  of  a 
certain  area,  aJFter  a  government  plane  had 
gone  over  spreading  this  hydrocarbon— it  is 
not  really  a  DDT.  They  often  use  the  name, 
but  it  is  a  hydrocarbon.    He  says  this: 

Nothing  moved.  All  was  silenced.  There 
were  no  rabbits,  squirrels  or  quails.  No 
song-birds  even,  no  worms  alive  in  the 
ground;  no  fish  in  the  ponds.  The  land 
lay  sterile  and  when  I  left,  I  cut  the 
laces  off  the  shoes  I  had  worn,  and  threw 
away  the  shoes  and  the  knife,  and  I  am 
still  scared  that  some  of  this  evil  stuflF 
may  have  invaded  me. 

Well,  I  think  that  this  is  a  serious  enough 
problem  for  our  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  to  do  something  about  and  there 
are  groups  of  people  in  Ontario  that  have 
been  trying  to  get  this  government  to  take 
some  action.  Now  the  Hahburton  Lake 
Cottagers  Association,  I  know,  has  approached 
various  departments  in  this  government, 
hoping  that  they  would  have  some  policy. 
When  they  did  go  to  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  they  received  a  letter  of 
November  2,  1959,  and  in  that  letter,  in 
answer  to  certain  questions.  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  said  this: 

In  reference  to  a  spray  programme,  we 

would   like    to    review   the   literature   on 

this    subject   before    sanctioning   such    an 

operation. 

Now  these  people  suggested  that,  as  part 
of  the  local  improvement  programme,  the 
government  sanction  local  municipaUties  to 
do  certain  work  in  fogging  or  spraying,  and 
they  thought  in  this  way  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment could  control  the  use  of  fogging 
machines  and  the  spraying  of  the  various 
insecticides. 

Well,  The  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests said  they  wanted  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  also,  they  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  a  proper  control.  But  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  organization  has 
found  out  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  tour- 
ist resorts,  lumber  companies,  local  towns 
and  city  councils,  the  Ontario  Hydro  and 
The  Department  of  Highways,  all  going 
about    in    certain    areas    with    the    various 
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machines  spreading  DDT.  In  certain  areas, 
on  certain  sections  of  highway,  first  the 
Hydro  would  come  along,  and  then  The 
Department  of  Highways  will  come,  and 
then  the  local  rural  telephone  Hnes  will 
come  along  with  their  various  insecticide 
machines,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  having  a 
serious  efiFect  on  our  bird  life,  our  animal 
life  and  plant  life  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  have  here  a  hst  of  four  pages  of  various 
organizations  and  people  who  own,  here  in 
the  province,  what  are  called  dyna-fog 
machines,  and  all  these  machines  can  be 
highly  dangerous,  not  only  to  people,  but 
certainly  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  of 
the  province.  There  should  be  some  type 
of  control,  because  if  we  do  not  have  some 
control  here  in  the  province,  we  are  going 
t»  have  what  happened  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States.  Some  southern  areas  in  the 
United  States,  specifically  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  suffered  extensive  loss  in  farm  ani- 
mals and  produce,  because  of  poor  prior- 
testing  by  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Now  the  amazing  thing  about  all  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  it  is  government  depart- 
ments that  are  causing  the  damage  as  well 
as  private  individuals.  It  is  all  because  there 
is  no  control.  In  Florida,  where  there  was 
a  2,000  acre  tidal  marsh  treated  with  a  cer- 
tain type  of  insecticide,  it  killed  an  estimated 
20  to  30  tons  of  fish  and  marine  life,  and  I 
think  that  we  here  should  be  on  guard. 

This  group,  known  as  the  Haliburton  Lake 
Cottagers  Association  have  made  to  this  gov- 
ernment a  recommendation  and  they  pointed 
out  that  most  municipalities  now  are  sponsor- 
ing spray  programmes  simply  by  passing  a 
motion  in  their  local  town  council.  They  say, 
most  of  these  fall  far  short  of  a  full  pro- 
gramme and  most  are  instituted  to  soothe 
some  irate  section  of  the  population.  They 
find  somebody  complains  that  the  mosquitoes 
or  the  bugs  are  too  thick  and  if  the  council 
wants  to  do  something  about  it  it  passes  a 
by-law;  they  spend  a  few  dollars  without 
studying  what  they  are  doing,  or  trying  to 
detect  what  kind  of  an  insecticide  they  are 
using.  In  many  cases,  they  are  causing  a  lot 
of  damage. 

So  these  people  that  I  was  speaking  to 
have  come  to  this  government  and  suggested 
a  positive  means  of  planned  control  and  they 
said  that  there  should  be  a  central  source 
in  the  government,  preferably  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  or  one  of  the 
other  departments  that  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  this.     I  would  suggest  that  The 


Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  would 
know  more  about  insecticides  than  any  other 
department  here  in  the  government.  I  sug- 
gest that,  if  anyone  is  going  to  have  what  is 
known  as  a  dyna-fog  machine,  that  they 
should  have  a  licence  to  operate  it;  the 
government  should  know  who  have  these  and 
what  kind  of  DDT  or  hydrocarbon  they  are 
using  because  this  is  going  to  have  an  accu- 
mulated effect.  I  know  there  are  many 
instances,  even  in  our  own  conservation  areas 
of  the  birds  being  found  dead  because  they 
have  eaten  worms  that  have  been  lying  around 
where  an  insecticide  spray  has  come  upon 
the  worms.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  urge  this  government  to  get  together. 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  claims 
that  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
say  that  if  they  had  legislation  compelling 
mosquito  control  by  fogging,  it  could  lead 
to  abuse  by  the  municipalities  and  reaction 
from  some  segments  of  the  public.  When  I 
sit  down  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to 
answer  this  question:  does  he  really  feel  that 
if  the  municipalities  were  given  the  authority 
and  if  they  were  compelled  to  use  some  type 
of  control  it  would  lead  to  abuse? 

I  say  that  the  provincial  government  should 
pass  the  legislation;  it  should  give  the  power 
to  the  municipalities  and  by  so  doing,  in 
reality,  control  the  municipalities.  Give  them 
the  power,  the  responsibility,  for  what  fog- 
ging and  what  spraying  should  be  done. 
Certainly  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
control.  Anybody  and  everybody  are  using 
various  types  of  machines,  as  I  said,  dyna-fog 
machines  and  various  new  machines  that  are 
coming  out.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
policy  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  in  regard  to  insecticides. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  hon.  member  has  drifted  all  over  the 
North  American  continent,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  answer  his  question. 

However,  I  would  say  this,  that  The  De- 
partment oi  Lands  and  Forests  has  found  it 
necessary  in  some  of  our  provincial  parks  to 
use  insecticides.  I  will  be  quite  frank,  we 
have  done  it  in  the  park  that  the  hon.  member 
mentioned,  Presqu'ile,  and  in  others  as  well. 

When  the  mosquitoes  and  the  sand  flies 
and  the  black  flies  are  so  bad  that  people 
complain,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are 
you  going  to  see  little  children  who  are 
supposedly  at  a  provincial  park  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  vacation  eaten  up  with  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  sand  flies?  Or  are  we  going  to  do 
something  about  it?  Our  park  superintendent 
decides  what  is  to  be  done,  and  they  have  to 
use  the  insecticides. 
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We  understand  the  point  that  the  hon. 
member  has  made,  that  these  insecticides 
can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  damag- 
ing to  other  forms  of  wildlife;  that  is  well 
known. 

The  responsibility  of  controlling  the  use  of 
insecticides  on  private  property  in  a  muni- 
cipality is  hardly  our  resjwnsibility.  But  I 
do  know  that  there  is  an  interdepartmental 
committee,  I  believe  it  is  headed  by  The 
Department  of  Health,  which  has  started  to 
work  on  this  subject  of  the  use  of  insecticides. 
They  are  amassing  information  on  the  re- 
search that  has  been  done  in  this  field  in 
other  jurisdictions,  the  federal  authority,  the 
American  states  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  insecticide  situation, 
and  that  it  is  used  only  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Now,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  lady 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  complain- 
ing about  the  thickness  of  the  insecticide  that 
had  been  left  by  the  machine  on  the  wind- 
shield of  her  car,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  was  good  enough 
to  have  her  car  cleaned  up,  but  I  can  only 
suppose  an  accident  might  have  happened  or 
some  such  thing.  Our  people  try  to  be  very 
sparing  in  the  use  of  these  chemicals;  but 
there  are  circumstances  that  just  force  us  to 
use  them,  there  is  no  other  way  out.  They  are 
disposing  of  certain  insects  by  the  use  of 
those  insecticides. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mentioned  that  whatever  is  used  on 
private  property  is  none  of  the  government's 
business,  or  something  to  that  effect.  If  a 
farmer  was  to  use  an  insecticide  on  his  farm 
that  got  into  a  stream— and  it  happened  in 
New  Brunswick—would  the  government  just 
sit  idly  by  and  let  a  farmer  poison  the 
stream,  or  let  anybody  else  do  the  same 
thing?  Certainly  it  is  an  overall  responsibility. 
These  things  can  be  dangerous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  just  said  that.  I 
answered  the  hon.  member's  question.  The 
hon.  member  had  better  read  Hansard 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  gave  a 
mighty  poor  answer,  if  you  ask  me. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  I  am 
surprised  that  my  hon.  friend,  who  comes 
from  the  wilds  of  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter), 
would  make  such  a  suggestion  that  the  rights 
of  the  municipalities  should  be  curtailed  in 


the  elimination  of  pests.  Maybe  he  lives  in 
the  heart  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  ask  him 
to  come  out  to  suburbia,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Humber,  or  the  Etobicoke,  or  the  Don, 
and  see  the  great  work  the  municipalities  are 
doing  to  eliminate  these  pests  and  to  make 
living  worthwhile.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
he  can  prove,  or  anyone  else  can  prove,  that 
there  is  a  great  loss  of  bird  and  wildlife.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  needs  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  a  letter  here,  fust  to 

improve  the  hon.  member's  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  wonder  if  this 
is  doing  any  damage  to  birds  and  wildlife. 
This  is  from  the  Audubon  Society  of  Canada 
and  it  is  signed  by  the  president,  Mr.  John 
Livingstone.  It  is  a  letter  dated  January  13, 
1961.  I  will  read  just  three  short  paragraphs, 
to  tell  you  what  they  think  of  this  and  why 
it  is  a  real  danger: 

Our  concern  over  chemical  pesticides 
has  not  been  over  the  pesticides  themselves, 
but  rather  over  some  of  the  methods  of 
their  application  and  also  over  a  somewhat 
dangerous  philosophy  which  has  developed 
within  the  period  of  their  increasingly 
widespread  use.  We  fear,  and  justifiably, 
that  in  the  minds  of  far  too  many  people 
pesticides  have  become  a  sort  of  panacea. 
This  thinking  has  led  in  too  many  cases  to 
their  use  without  adequate  prior  considera- 
tion or  examination  of  the  risks  involved. 

An  even  more  insidious  eflFect  of 
chemical  poisons  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated. Certain  animals  have  been  found 
capable  of  storing  substantial  quantities 
of  toxic  chemicals  in  their  bodies  while 
still  alive.  When  these  animals  are  con- 
sumed by  other  animals  such  as  birds,  the 
latter  have  been  killed  outright.  Virtual 
elimination  of  whole  local  populations  of 
robins,  for  example,  which  have  followed 
DDT  sprayings  for  Dutch  elm  disease,  tfie 
robins  died  as  a  result  of  eating  contami- 
nated earthworms  which  in  turn  had 
absorbed  poison  from  leaf  htter  beneath 
the  trees.  Fish-eating  birds  have  been 
affected  similarly.  Food  chains  thus  carry 
the  eflFect  of  chemical  poisons  much  further 
than  it  was  originally  thought  of. 

Just  to  interject  here  with  a  mention  about 
the  Dutch  elm.  In  one  case  the  spray  was 
put  on  by  a  conservation  authority  and 
they  did  not  realize  that  the  spray  they  were 
using  could  do  the  damage  that  it  did  to 
birds.  The  conservation  people  did  not  wish 
to  kill  the  birds,  they  just  did  not  know  or 
understand.    But  this  knowledge  is  available 
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and  I  think  it  is  the  responsibihty  of  govern- 
ment to  see  this  knowledge  gets  to  these 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  explained  to  the  hon. 
member  where  this  knowledge  is  being 
amassed.  Can  I  do  any  more  for  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  want 
the  names  of  some  of  the  people  who  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  do  not  want  the 
names  at  all. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  them  right  here.  They 
are  here  in  Toronto,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  There  are  a  lot  of  smart  people 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  listen  to  them. 

I  will  just  read  this  one  more  paragraph. 
This  I  would  hke  the  hon.  Minister  to  Usten 
to: 

Increased  research  is  vital  in  these 
several  directions  and  it  is  equally  vital 
that  control  be  exercised  over  pesticidal 
applications,  control  that  will  reflect  our 
awareness  of  the  need  for  safeguarding 
wildlife. 

That  is  in  the  department  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Local  pinpointed  rifle  shooting  as 
opposed  to  massive  all-embracing  shotgun 
fire,  should  of  course  be  cardinal  rule  in 
pesticidal  use. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  had  better  think 
it  over  because  this  is  a  new  problem,  a 
result  of  new  inventions,  the  new  use  of  all 
these  various  forms  of  chemicals. 

This  can  become  a  serious  problem,  not 
only  to  wildlife  but  human  life.  I  brought 
it  up  at  this  point  because  these  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  wildlife  and  the  bird 
life  of  this  province  are  concerned  about  it. 
I  know  one  person  who  is  not  concerned  and 
Y  that  is  the  hon.  Minister;  and  this  govern- 
ment is  not  concerned,  I  can  tell  by  the  way 
they  are  going  about  this  task. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  explained  our  views  in  respect  to 
this  subject  and  I  would  suggest  we  go  on 
to  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Humber  (Mr. 
Lewis)  should  be  dehghted  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  is  so 
interested  in  the  communities  that  he  brings 
up  these  problems. 


My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  concerns 
his  advisory  committee.  As  he  very  well 
knows,  and  the  people  in  the  forest  manage- 
ment know,  in  much  of  northwestern  Ontario 
and  the  Cochrane  areas  of  the  province  the 
forestry  species  is  pulpwood  and  because  of 
the  cost  of  it  and  because  of  the  value  of 
the  pulpwood  most  of  the  forest  operations 
are  concerned  with  that  product.  How,  then, 
are  the  hon.  Minister's  operations  integrated 
so  that  there  is  maximum  utilization  of  all 
the  forest  products,  the  production  of  sawlogs 
and  pit  crops  and  veener  logs  and  so  on? 
Has  he  also  had  special  advice  from  that 
advisory  committee  of  the  hon.  Minister's,  on 
which  I  notice  there  is  an  estimate  for  $5,000, 
including  travelling  expenses  and  incidental 
expenses?  What  have  been  their  observations 
in  that  regard,  and  how  do  you  seek  to 
ensure  that  the  full  and  maximum  utilization 
of  the  forest  products  may  be  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
department  has  its  own  Crown  management 
plans  which  deal  with  the  matter  of  utiliza- 
tion. Then,  every  licensee  is  required  to 
file  the  management  plan  with  the  depart- 
ment also.  The  advisory  committee  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  chaired  by 
Dean  Sisam,  the  dean  of  the  school  of  forestry 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  man  of  very 
wide  knowledge  in  this  field;  some  of  the 
other  representatives  on  the  committee  are 
also  foresters. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  concerned  who  they 
are.  I  know  Wes  MacNutt  is  one  of  them, 
and  I  know  Dr.  Sisam  is  another.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  they  were  supposed 
to  make  a  report  to  the  hon.  Minister.  They 
said  they  were  making  an  extensive  study  of 
this  problem,  and  I  am  asking  if  they  have 
made  that  report  and  what  has  been  their 
advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  not  received 
their  complete  report  yet,  and  if  and  when 
I  receive  it,  I  will  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  under  what 
vote  or  heading  we  will  discuss  the  sale  of 
confiscated  sporting  equipment.  It  seems 
that  just  about  everything  is  fair  game  under 
1001,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  talk  about 
this  subject  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  may  as  well  dis- 
cuss the  subject  now,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  propose  to  be  very  brief. 
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As  we  know,  when  certain  individuals 
have  committed  infractions  of  The  Game 
and  Fish  Act,  some  of  their  equipment,  or 
all  of  it,  is  confiscated,  and  is,  I  understand, 
shipped  to  Toronto,  where  it  is  held  for 
some  period  of  time.  In  some  cases  this 
equipment  is  redeemed  by  the  owners  under 
particular  circumstances. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  government  decided  that  this  equipment 
would  be  sold  in  the  area  in  which  it  was 
confiscated,  which  was  the  opposite  of  the 
then  prevailing  practice  of  selling  it  in 
Toronto.  It  has  been  my  observation  that, 
firstly,  none  of  this  equipment  is  sold  in  the 
nearest  centre  to  the  place  where  it  was 
confiscated.  I  was  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  the  department  to 
return  the  same  equipment  that  has  been 
confiscated  to  the  nearest  town  to  where  it 
was  confiscated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Actually,  the  sales 
take  place  on  a  regional  basis  because  there 
really  is  not  enough  equipment  confiscated 
in  any  particular  town  to  have  the  sale  of 
that  equipment  in  that  town.  For  instance, 
in  my  own  riding  of  Cochrane  North,  the 
district  office  is  in  Cochrane.  That  is  where 
the  sales  of  the  equipment  are  held,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Timmins  has  a  population 
10  times  the  size  of  Cochrane.  That  same 
principle  appHes  throughout  the  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  take  it  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  no  chance  these  things  will  be 
sold  in  the  nearest  town,  and  there  is  no 
chance  we  will  get  the  same  equipment 
back  in  northwestern  Ontario  that  was  taken 
from  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  there  would  be 
several  sales  in  northwestern  Ontario,  in  our 
different  districts:   the  lakehead,  Kenora— 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  am  speaking  of  the  four 
districts  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  sales  would  be 
held,  I  would  suggest,  in  those  four  dis- 
tricts, so  that  there  would  be  a  sale,  more 
than  likely,  in  Kenora. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Of  the  same  equipment  that 
was  confiscated  from  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  equipment  that 
was  confiscated  in  that  area,  and  there  might 
be  some  carryover  from  another  district 
where  the  goods  were  not  sold.  Where 
there  were  no  buyers  we  try  to  dispose  of 
them  somewhere  else. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  You  are  assuring  me  that  tfie 
equipment    that   came   from   diere   will   be 

sold  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  am  not  assuring 
you  of  that.  Supposing  that  only  75  per 
cent  of  the  equipment  that  was  put  up  for 
sale  in  Kenora  was  disposed  of,  there  is  still 
25  per  cent  of  it  left,  and  that  would  not 
be  enough  to  hold  a  sale  by  itself.  There- 
fore we  would  move  that  equipment  to 
some  other  sale. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (Hi^  Park):  It  mij^t 
come  to  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  might  come  to 
Toronto,   yes. 

Mr.  Gibson:  It  never  leaves  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  yes,  it  does.  It 
used  to  be  in  Toronto  all  the  time,  but  now 
we  have  changed  that. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  I 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  was  seri- 
ous when  he  was  saying  that  we  are  going 
all  over  the  place  and  we  might  as  well  have 
the  questions  taken  under  this  vote.  I  have 
quite  a  few  questions  that  I  want  to  ask 
about  Holiday  Beach  Park.  Do  you  want 
to  take  this  now,  or  do  you  want  to  wait 
until  we  get  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  hon.  member,  I  would 
suggest  that  if  he  wants  to  ask  me  some  par- 
ticular questions  about  a  particular  park  that 
he  should  give  me  some  warning  and  I  will 
get  the  information.  I  could  not  answer  a 
particular  question  about  a  particular  park. 
If  you  do  not  mind  leaving  it  to  some  other 
time,  you  could  send  it  to  me  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  or  you  could  file  it  as  a  question 
on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  cannot  file  it  on  the  order 
paper,  because  I  have  about  six  or  seven 
questions,  but  if  that  is  what  you  want,  that 
is  what  I  will  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  only  suggesting 
that  I  doubt  if  I  can  answer  detailed  ques- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yes,  because  I  know  that  it 
will  require  some  research. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermcyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
this  introductory  vote,  will  the  hon.  Minister 
make  an  explanation  of  the  situation  that  pre- 
vails   at   the   present   time   with   respect   to 
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southern  pine?  I  do  not  expect  a  long  ex- 
planation at  this  point.  Is  tiiat  competitive 
factor  becoming  a  more  diflBcult  problem  or 
is  that  factor  decreasing  for  our  pulp  and 
paper  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  has  become  a  very 
serious  field  of  competition,  because  the 
southern  pine  grows  very  fast.  It  matures, 
I  think,  in  something  like  30  years.  The 
foresters  and  the  biologists  and  the  scientists 
working  in  this  field  were  telling  us  at  a 
meeting  in,  I  think  it  was  Montreal  within 
the  last  year  or  so,  that  they  hope  to  develop 
the  southern  pine  to  the  point  where  it 
would  mature  in  25  years  or  less. 

Then,  as  was  mentioned  by  someone  on 
your  side  of  the  House  earlier  today,  the 
wages  that  are  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the 
timber  production  fields  in  the  United  States 
are  much  less  than  in  this  country,  and  so 
all  of  these  things  enter  into  the  economics  of 
any  business  operation.  If  you  can  grow 
potatoes  cheaper  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
than  you  can  in  northern  Ontario,  I  suppose 
that  people  have  a  better  chance  of  making 
a  success  of  it  in  PEL  The  same  applies 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Gib- 
son) stated,  we  have  one  distinct  advantage 
and  that  is  that  the  newsprint  and  paper 
which  is  produced  by  the  pulpwood  of  this 
country,  the  black  spruce  particularly,  is  very 
much  superior  to  any  other  paper. 

The  southern  pine  makes  a  type  of  news- 
print that  just  will  not  stand  up  straight. 
It  flops  and  bends,  whereas  our  spruce  makes 
the  much  stronger  type  of  paper.  It  has  a 
longer  fibre,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  that  competition  is  there 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  continue  to  be  a  more 
potent  force  in  the  economics  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  the  total  American  market,  do  you 
know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  I  could 
answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  have 
the  recent  statistics.  Would  you  mind  very 
much  if  I  studied  that  and  let  you  have  an 
answer?  It  is  hard  to  get  all  this  Information 
properly  set  out,  percentage-wise  and  so  on. 

Vote  1001  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1002: 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  public 
accounts  of  last  year,  under  this  particular 
item,  Lac  Seul  storage  dam,  we  see  the 
names  of  C.  H.  Fullerton  and  O.  Holden, 
who  were  both  paid  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  $1,300.     Who   are   C.   H.   Fullerton  and 
O.  Holden? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Fullerton  is  the 
ex-surveyor  general  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  He  has  been  retained  on  the  Lake- 
of-the- Woods  commission  and  he  is  paid  a 
retainer  of  $1,000  a  year.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
Secondly,  earlier  this  week  the  hon.  Minister 
indicated  to  me  that  certain  sales  of  Crown 
lands  were  made  outside  of  subdivision  areas 
with  his  personal  approval.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  such  sales  were 
made  in  the  province  of  Ontario  last  year 
and  how  many  such  sales  were  made  in  the 
district  of  Kenora  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  will  have  the 
answer  for  the  hon.  member  in  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Can  we  have  a  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  while  we  are  waiting? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  have  one  on  forest  regen- 
eration. Does  that  come  under  this  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Perhaps  while  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is  looking  up  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion—I indicated  I  wanted  him  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  public  lands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  just  getting  the 
information  for  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Gibson).  Summer  resort  land  sales  last 
year:  a  total  of  1,557  sales,  and  1,840  patents 
were  issued.  A  sale  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  patent  immediately.  There  were  a 
total  of  2,935  surveys. 

In  the  Kenora  district,  there  were  114 
individual  parcels  outside  of  sub-divisions 
and  79  within  sub-division  plans,  for  a  total 
of  193.  If  the  hon.  member  refers  to  page 
5  of  the  lands  and  surveys  branch  section  of 
the  annual  report,  the  information  is  there 
for  all  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  be  very  grateful  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  take  the  occasion  to 
tell  us  the  rationale  behind  the  reservations 
that  are  on  the  patents  of  grants  of  land  from 
the  Crown.  I  think  it  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  there  are  so  many  reservations  on  a 
patent  now  that  it  takes  a  couple  of  pages 
in  the  land  titles  registry  to  put  them  all 
down. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  public  lands 
investigation  committee,  in  a  portion  of  its 
report  and  in  a  very  laconic  fashion  indeed— 
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I  can  only  wish,  and  I  do  not  want  to  indicate 
any  criticism  of  that  committee,  that  they 
had  gone  into  the  subject  extensively  and 
dealt  with  each  and  every  reservation  that 
one  finds  on  the  title.  I  well  recall  that 
the  late  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren) 
used  to  say  that  the  Crown,  in  granting  a 
patent  of  land,  reserves  the  66  feet  from  tlie 
water's  edge,  the  red  pine,  the  white  pine, 
the  ores,  mines  and  minerals,  the  five  per 
cent  for  colonization  roads,  the  right  of  access 
to  navigable  waters  and  certain  fishing  rights. 
He  used  to  reflect  aloud;  what  does  the  person 
get  when  he  gets  the  grant?  The  right  to 
breathe  the  air  over  the  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  is  located. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the  reservations  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  statutes.  I  only  recently  discovered  that 
in  respect  of  the  sulphur  fumes  easement  that 
apparently  came  into  effect  in  1942,  if  a 
solicitor  interested  in  that  easement,  or  any 
other  person  for  that  matter,  wanted  to  have 
a  look  at  it,  he  would  have  to  walk  down  into 
the  enemy  territory,  to  the  Cabinet  office,  and 
get  out  the  order-in-council  and  see  what  it 
says  about  reservations.  No  doubt  there  are 
others. 

Then  they  point  out  that  either  The  Mining 
Act  or  The  PubHc  Lands  Act  ought  to  contain 
a  compilation  of  all  tlie  reservations  that  there 
are.  Then  the  committee  points  out  that  in 
respect  of  certain  of  them,  they  appear  to  have 
become  outdated  and  effete  and  ought  to  be 
removed. 

In  that  particular  regard  the  committee 
mentioned  the  reservation  giving  the  right  to 
passage  and  enjoyment  of,  in  and  over  and 
upon  all  navigable  waters,  which  apparendy 
relates  back  to  a  day  when  people  had  the 
right  to  go  across  land  to  float  their  logs, 
maybe  in  streams.  In  this  day  and  age,  it  is 
no  longer  realistic.  I  recall  one  they  do  not 
even  deal  with.  On  one  piece  of  land  with 
which  I  am  familiar  persons  have  tlie  right 
to  go  across  to  fish.  Presumably,  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  was  sitting  there  outside 
his  tent  slaking  his  thirst,  a  party  of  people 
could  walk  onto  his  property  with  fishing 
paraphernalia,  and  if  he  said  "What  are  you 
doing  on  my  land?"  they  could  get  this 
reservation  out  and  say  "This  gives  us  the 
right  to  go  across  your  land  to  fish." 

Perhaps  in  the  example  I  cited,  the  gentie- 
man  who  was  slaking  his  thirst  would  invite 
them  to  stop  and  join  him  instead. 

But  to  wax  more  serious,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  would  think  that  tlie  lion.  Minister  should 
speedily  have  a  look  at  tiiis  report  and  perhaps 


studies  could  be  made— studies  are  not  out  of 
fashion— in  order  to  determine  whether  all 
of  the  things  that  an  owner,  a  patentee,  a 
grantee,  of  lands  from  tlie  Crown  ought  to 
get  should  be  given  to  him.  Some  of  these 
derehct  and  effete  reservations  that  one  finds 
in  the  title  might  well  be  eUminated.  A  much 
more  serious  and  important  subject  is  the 
policy  of  divesting  Crown  lands  in  this  depart- 
ment. Try  as  I  might,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
is  unable  to  understand  it. 

Much  has  been  said  this  afternoon  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  )  about  the  tender  system  in  respect  to 
granting  timber  hcences.  I  inferred  from  his 
remarks  that  the  tender  system  is  not  too 
popular  in  the  department.  Well,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  it 
depends  which  part  of  the  department  you  are 
in,  to  determine  whether  the  tender  system  is 
popular  or  not. 

But  I  do  know  that  in  granting  and  divest- 
ing Crown  lands  certainly  in  some  areas  of 
the  department  it  is  done  without  inviting 
tenders.  The  price  is  paid.  For  example,  to 
point  specifically  to  land  that  is  wanted  for 
agricultural  purposes.  If  a  person  makes  an 
application  and  if  it  is  a  proper  one  and  he 
is  going  to  use  it  for  pasturing  cattle  or  the 
tillage  of  tlie  soil,  he  will  be  granted  it. 
There  is  no  question  of  any  tender. 

I  daresay  in  respect  to  summer  resort 
locations,  or  plots  beside  one  of  our  beauteous 
lakes  in  the  north,  that  a  subdivision  plan  is 
prepared  in  tlie  office  of  the  department.  The 
apphcant  comes  in,  looks  over  the  subdivision, 
picks  out  his  lot,  puts  down  his  money  and 
he  is  granted  the  right  to  the  use  of  that  lot. 

But  I  ran  across  a  case  with  which  the  hon. 
Minister  is  famihar,  and  perhaps  he  will  for- 
give me  for  raising  it  in  a  political  context. 
It  was  the  case  of  our  friend  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  tourist  operator  in  the  Parry 
Sound  district  for  some  13  or  14  years.  He 
was  on  that  old  road  that  goes  from  north  of 
Pointe-au-Baril,  I  beheve,  and  comes  out  some 
19  miles  to  the  north— I  forget  the  name  of 
the  river  that  it  comes  out  at.  However,  The 
Department  of  Highways  decided  to  extend 
Highway  69,  or  re-route  it,  vdth  the  residt 
that  Mr.  Thompson— who  had  a  tourist  out- 
fitter's business— had  access  to  a  road  outside 
but  cars  were  no  longer  passing  on  that  route 
because  the  department  had  moved  the  high- 
way some  20  or  30  miles  away. 

I  would  think  in  trying  to  do  justice  be- 
tween men  and  men— that  here  we  have  a 
person  with  a  substantial  investment  I  am 
told  he  operated  his  place  in  a  very  exemplary 
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fashion,  never  any  complaints  about  him.  As 
I  said,  he  had  been  there  for  some  13  or 
14  years.  Now  here  was  a  man  with  his 
total  investment  destroyed  in  a  trice,  because 
of  the  relocation  of  the  road.  I  say  that  not 
too  many  people  would  be  ofiFended  if  it 
became  a  matter  of  departmental  or  govern- 
ment policy  that  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  relocate  Mr.  Thompson  somewhere 
else;  and  especially  if  Mr.  Thompson  was 
willing  to  invest  money  to  erect  a  similar 
establishment. 

Now  that  is  exactly  the  frame  of  mind  Mr. 
Thompson  was  in.  He  looked  around  the 
Georgian  Bay  area  and  selected  a  site  which 
was  apparently  quite  suitable  for  his 
purposes;  he  wanted  to  establish  a  marina 
and,  in  eflFect,  set  himself  up  in  much  the 
same  business  as  he  had  been  in  the  other 
place  for  13  or  14  years.  But  here  is  where 
he  ran  up  against  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
department.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  man 
Thompson  is  at  once  a  constituent  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston), 
and  a  constituent  of  mine,  because  when  he 
is  operating  his  business  he  is  in  the  con- 
stituency of  my  hon.  friend  from  Parry  Sound 
and  during  the  winter  months  he  lives  in 
Sudbury  so  we  both  share  him,  so  to  speak. 

As  I  say,  he  found  this  place  where  he 
wanted  to  establish  a  marina  and,  though 
the  hon.  Minister  may  disagree  with  me,  I 
am  informed  by  him  that  he  was  the  very 
first  person  to  locate  the  site;  he  found  it. 
He  approached  the  department  and  put  his 
problem  before  them  and  he  said:  "I  would 
like  to  have  this  site  in  order  to  establish  a 
marina  and  tourist  outfitter  business  here". 
Well,  from  then  on,  Mr.  Thompson  has  in- 
formed me,  he  met  one  obstacle  after 
another. 

He  enhsted  the  support  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Parry  Sound,  who  came  to  his  aid  first  and 
made  representations  to  the  department;  and 
tiiie  department,  from  a  very  early  stage  and 
\  at  one  of  the  junior  levels  of  the  hierarchy 
in  the  department,  made  the  determination 
that  this  land  would  have  to  go  out  on  tender. 

Later  on  I  came  into  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  made  representations  to  the  department 
myself,  pointed  out  all  these  things  that  I 
have  said  here,  and  went  right  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  hon.  Minister  adopted  the 
reasoning  of  the  lesser  officials  within  the 
department  and  took  the  position  that  it 
would  have  to  go  out  on  tender.  Now  my 
question  is:  why?  Why  should  it  have  to  go 
out  on  tender?  If  the  department  had  a 
universal  policy  within  the  department  that 
we  will  not  alienate  any  Crown  land  at  all 


in  our  department  unless  it  goes  out  on 
tender,  then  one  could  comprehend  it;  but 
there  is  no  such  policy  within  the  department. 
Then  why  in  this  specific  case,  when,  as  I 
say,  social  policy  is  affected  whereby  govern- 
ment aids  a  man  in  Mr.  Thompson's  situa- 
tion to  relocate  when  his  investment  in  one 
place  has  been  destroyed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  but  by  government  action,  you 
are  apt  to  ask.  The  government  in  effect 
destroyed  his  ability  to  compete  by  relocating 
the  road.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  build  the 
road.  Society  and  social  needs  at  that  time 
required  that  the  road  be  put  elsewhere. 

So  it  is  peculiarly  apt— I  say  in  pleading 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  Mr.  Thompson's 
case— it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the 
government,  having  destroyed  the  man's  right 
to  compete,  should  take  every  step  that  it 
can  within  its  power  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pete elsewhere.  As  I  said,  the  man  found 
the  location  himself.  If,  when  it  goes  out 
on  tender— and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
it  will  be  in  the  near  future,  because 
apparently  there  are  all  sorts  of  other 
obstructions  insofar  as  the  land  is  held  by 
The  Department  of  Highways,  or  a  portion 
of  it  is  held  by  The  Department  of  Highways 
and  it  is  not  conceded  back  to  this  depart- 
ment—but whenever  the  Crown  is  in  a  posi 
tion  to  grant  this  land,  what  assurance  wilt 
Mr.  Thompson  have  that  his  will  be  the 
successful  tender?  None  at  all;  unless  he 
makes  it  his  business  to  ascertain  what  the 
other  people  are  going  to  tender.  And  of 
course  the  tender  system,  notwithstanding 
the  way  it  is  spoken  of  in  this  House,  is  not 
the  ultimate  in  human  perfection.  Thompson 
will  have  to  run  the  risk  that  other  people, 
who  are  not  really  interested,  may  put  in 
unrealistic  tenders. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what 
this  Legislature  exists  for,  in  order  to  put 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  a  problem 
such  as  Mr.  Thompson  encounters  in  deahng 
with  a  mass  of  government  such  as  this.  It 
is  meet  and  just  that  I  should  take  this 
opportunity  in  order  to  explore  in  public  with 
the  hon.  Minister  the  things  I  have  said  to 
him  privately.  I  have  also  said  it  with  pen, 
because  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  I  said  at  one 
point,  "Let  the  hon.  members  be  the  jury, 
so  far  as  the  way  that  the  hon.  Minister 
dealt  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  this."  I  think 
the  department  is  batting  just  about  48  per 
cent.  I  could  not  give  it  passing  remarks  in 
the  way  it  has  handled  this. 

I  would  hesitate  to  think  that  a  situation 
exists  within  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  under  which  a  decision  having  been 
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made  on  a  lower  level  it  amounts  to  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  some  ofiBcial  if  the  hon. 
Minister,  as  a  result  of  entreaties  and  protes- 
tations, says:  "Well,  I  have  to  reverse  that 
decision."  I  do  not  think  that  of  this  hon. 
j?entleman.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
rather  unique  insofar  as  this  hon.  gentleman 
is  one  man  who  nms  his  department  himself. 
That  cannot  be  said  of  all  his  hon.  Cabinet 
colleagues.  There  are  some,  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  they 
cannot  tell  you  the  time  of  day  unless  the 
Deputy  Minister  phones  the  Dominion  ob- 
servatory. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
<Mr.  Whicher)  says,  there  are  others  who 
could  not  tell  you  the  time  unless  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  it. 

Biit  it  is  proper  that  I  end  on  a  facetious 
note  because  the  hon.  Minister  and  I,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston)— who  unfortu- 
nately is  not  in  his  seat  tonight,  because  I 
know  he  would  leap  to  his  feet,  he  would 
be  galvanized  into  action,  to  get  up  and 
support  everything  that  I  have  said.  The 
hon.  Minister  said,  and  everybody  heard  him, 
that  he  listened  with  great  care  when  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  him  by  hon.  mem- 
bers. I  think  he  almost  implied  that  he  is 
politically  colour  blind,  it  does  not  matter 
who  the  hon.  member  is;  but  you  see,  the 
great  advantage  that  Thompson  had  was  that 
he  had  an  hon.  member  of  each  stripe  work- 
ing for  him.  He  had  one  of  each  stripe.  Yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  affect  him. 

I  say  in  conclusion  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
fair  and  just  man  that  he  is,  that  if  he  gives 
Thompson  this  little  bit  of  soil  on  Georgian 
Bay— not  give  it  to  him,  but  sell  it  to  him— 
if,  when  he  sells  it  to  him,  he  pays  his 
cash  for  it,  I  venture  to  say  that  none  of  our 
friends  in  the  press  gallery,  nor  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  is  going  to  condemn  him, 
because  we  have  exposed  the  thing  here 
tonight  to  public  view.  The  hon.  Minister 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  censure  or  any 
opprobrium  or  any  criticism  if  he  lets  this 
unfortimate  man,  who  has  had  his  means  of 
making  a  living  destroyed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  if  he  gives  him  this  little  bit  of 
Eden  on  Georgian  Bay  and  lets  him  build 
his  marina. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  humble 
man  that  I  am,  just  to  prove  to  the  hon. 
m^m^'-'-  f^^  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  and  the 
hoxL  members  of  the  House  that  there  is  a 


policy  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests— even  as  the  hon.  member  said— one 
of  the  lower  echelon  of  administration  in 
Lands  and  Forests  was  quite  well  aware  that 
land  for  commercial  establishments  had  to 
be  disposed  of  by  tender. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
this  site  which  this  Mr.  Thompson  wishes  to 
acquire  is  not  held  in  the  right  of  Thfe 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests;  part  of 
it  is  in  the  ownership  of  The  Department  of 
Highways.  When  The  Department  of  Hi^- 
ways  have  decided  how  much  of  the  land 
they  wish  to  retain  and  how  much  they  wish 
to  transfer  to  Lands  and  Forests,  Lands  and 
Forests  will  know  how  much  nwre  land  they 
will  have  to  add  to  the  proportion  they  will 
receive  from  Highways  to  make  a  suitable 
site  for  this  Mr.  Thompson.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  no  criticism  that  I  would 
have  favoured  either  an  hon.  member  of  this 
side  of  the  House  as  against  an  hon.  member 
of  that  side  of  the  House,  or  ei'.her  or  both 
of  them,  I  think  that  perhaps  the  easiest  way 
to  settle  the  problem— as,  if  and  when  the 
land  is  available— is  that  I  will  sell  it  by 
auction  and  Mr.  Thompson  can  meet  the 
highest  bid.  Then  everyone  will  be  satisfied 
and  I  will  not  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
who  will  get  it.  I  think,  in  that  way,  that 
his  rights  will  be  well  preserved  and  the 
light  of  public  knowledge  will  shine  on  the 
whole  operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  such  a  reasonable  mood, 
I  want  to  draw  to  his  attention  still  another 
situation  which  I  think  cries  out  for  action. 

Once  again,  while  I  was  visiting  Renfrew 
South,  for  educational  if  not  for  political 
purposes,  I  discovered  representations— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  cer- 
tainly got  a  good  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  so  disturbed. 
I  discovered  that  there  is  a  lake  called  Bark 
Lake  in  the  western  portion  of  Renfrew 
county— 

An  hon.  member:  Why  did  you  not  jimip 

in? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  as  wet  as  you 
are  if  I  had;  and  I  would  not  need  a  panel 
of  11  to  get  wet,  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed  with  this 
sensiblv  instend  of  these  adolescent  inter- 
jections from  the  bendies  over  here,  I  would 
like  to  consider  this  issue  seriously. 
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This  was  a  lake  on  which  Hydro  was 
granted  the  right,  during  the  war  years  and, 
in  rather  a  hasty  fashion,  to  build  a  dam.  I 
understand  that  normally  when  an  agreement 
is  given  for  this  kind  of  a  project,  there  is 
an  obligation  placed  on  the  individual  or  the 
organization  that  is  granted  the  right  that 
they  should  take  the  necessary  action  in 
sweeping  and  brushing  the  shoreline.  No 
such  clause  or  obligation  was  put  in  the 
contract;  I  think  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
neglect  in  the  rush  in  which  the  contract 
was  drawn  up  during  the  war  years  to  meet 
what  was  thought  to  be  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. 

The  result  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  20 
years  now  the  shoreline  has  not  been  brushed. 
There  have  been  logs  blowing  back  and  forth 
across  the  lake  for  this  20-year  period,  and  it 
has  not  been  cleaned  up  with,  I  am  told, 
certain  attendant  dangers  for  planes  that 
might  attempt  to  land  in  the  lake;  there 
are  similar  dangers  for  motor  boats,  and  so 
on.   That  is  point  one. 

Point  two  is  that  because  they  did  not 
brush  the  shoreline  before  tlie  water  was 
raised,  you  have  a  shoreline  that  is  un- 
inhabitable, if  I  may  use  this  term;  it  can- 
not be  used.  In  fact,  the  department  says 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  cannot  be  used  in  any  case;  so  this  is, 
presumably,  one  reason  why  it  is  not  being 
cleaned  up.  I  heard  some  rather  cogent 
arguments  advanced  by  people  who  are 
pioneers  in  that  area,  that  this  is  nonsense; 
that  you  could  clear  back  beyond  the  high 
water  line— realizing  that  that  water  line  is 
going  to  go  up  and  down— but  you  could 
clear  back  of  there,  and  make  it  possible 
for  development.  In  so  doing  you  could  add 
to  the  local  municipalities  assessments  that 
were  estimated  at  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  even 
if  the  obligation  should  have  been  Hydro's 
by  drawing  up  the  right  kind  of  contract 
back  in  1942,  is  it  not  just  plain  common- 
sense  that,  after  20  years,  the  logs  that  have 
been  drifting  back  and  forth  with  the  winds 
across  the  kke  should  be  cleared  out;  that 
the  shoreline  should  be  brushed  instead  of 
leaving  this  kind  of  situation  to  continue? 
That  is  my  first  overall  question,  with  all  its 
little  parts  along  the  way. 

The  second  one  is:  I  have  had  it  suggested 
that  this  is  navigable  water  and  comes  under 
federal  jurisdiction.  In  fact,  for  a  time  I 
believe,  there  was  a  steamer  going  up  and 
down  on  this  lake,  but  I  think  it  got  grounded 
years  ago.    If  this  is  the  case,  has  the  pro- 


vincial government  not  been  negligent  in 
clearing  up  the  situation;  or,  alternatively, 
has  the  federal  government  been  negligent 
in  seeing  that  someone  at  the  provincial  level 
should  clear  it  up?  That  is  really  a  sub- 
sidiary part  to  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  Bark 
Lake.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it, 
and  I  promise  the  hon.  member  that  I  will 
have  it  examined  and  see  what  solution,  if 
there  is  a  solution,  might  come  out  of  his 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Solution  to  the  logs  that 
have  been  going  back  and  forth  across  the 
lake  for  20  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  may  be  that  the  cost 
of  doing  it  is  so  exorbitant  that  it  is  just  an 
impossibility.  And  I  presume,  from  what  you 
have  said,  that  the  area  is  surounded  by 
Crown  land  and  not  privately-owned  land. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Most  of  it  is  Crown  land, 
because  they  have  not  permitted  people  to 
take  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right,  and  it 
may  be  another  20  years  before  nature  itself 
will  correct  the  whole  situation,  so  that 
eventually  it  will  get  back.  The  drifting  logs 
will  quit  drifting  because  they  are  going  to 
sink;  they  will  deteriorate  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
all  problems   solve   themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  look  into  this 
matter  for  you. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  At  one  time 
in  this  province  this  department,  and  in  fact 
this  government  itself,  was  protecting  wild- 
life such  as  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  that  sort 
of  thing.  This  whole  picture,  to  me,  has 
changed  in  the  last  number  of  years.  We  in 
my  particular  riding,  and  in  fact  all  of 
eastern  Ontario,  are  now  finding  that  beaver 
are  doing  a  lot  of  damage  in  the  area.  The 
hon.  Minister  will  know  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  have  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  his  department  and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  I  would  like  to  pursue  this 
a  little  further. 

We  have  taken  some  time  to  get  some  facts 
regarding  the  damage  that  the  beaver  are 
doing  in  eastern  Ontario.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  I  asked  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  at  Kemptville  to  submit  to  me  a 
statement  as  to  what  they  had  discovered  was 
happening  as  a  result  of  damage  from  beaver. 
I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  quote  some 
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of  the  matters  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  department,  and  here  is  what  they  say 
m  part: 

During  the  1959-1960  trapping  season, 
a  total  of  966  beaver  were  taken  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  Ontario  the  majority 
of  them  in  Lanark,  Leeds  and  Carleton. 
Beaver  damage  has  become  a  problem  in 
this  area,  much  damage  being  done  to 
property,  and  complaints  have  been 
directed  to  the  district  staff  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  by  letters, 
telephone  calls,  and  through  direct  contact 
with  persons  concerned,  mainly  land- 
owners, municipal  officials  and  railroad 
authorities.  Merchantable  timber  has  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  flooding,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  land  flooded  is  non-produc- 
tive and  damage  which  occurs  is  not  to  the 
timber,  but  to  the  adjacent  roads  and 
fields. 

Direct  damage  to  the  land  is  not  always 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation, 
however.  The  inconvenience  caused  through 
the  flooding  of  a  road,  the  time  and  labour 
taken  to  continually  break  open  a  dam  or  to 
clear  a  road  culvert,  helped  to  place  a  much 
higher  emphasis  on  the  problem.  Cottage 
owners  have  complained  of  shade  trees 
being  cut.  These  trees  are  invaluable,  and 
cannot  be  replaced.  Beaver  dams  have 
stopped  flowage  of  water  in  creeks  and 
in  one  instance  concern  was  shown  over 
stagnation  of  water.  Farm  drainage  ditches 
have  been  plugged,  flooding  land  and  in 
other  cases  stopping  the  flow  of  water 
intended  for  cattle. 

The  actual  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived about  the  beaver  nuisance  cannot 
be  counted,  as  many  are  by  telephone  or 
are  received  while  the  staff  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  are  in  the  field, 
and  no  written  record  is  kept  of  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  CPR,  field  officers 
recorded  beaver  dams  in  close  proximity  to 
the  railroad,  and  a  map  was  forwarded  to 
the  chief  engineer.  Complete  authority  was 
given  to  the  railroads  to  cope  with  the 
beaver  as  long  as  permission  was  obtained 
from  land  owners  concerned.  In  this  way, 
the  responsibility  of  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem was  left  to  the  railroad  company,  and 
trappers  are  directed  to  these  locations 
during  the  open  season. 

The  public  have  blown  beaver  dams, 
cleaned  out  road  culverts,  and  in  a  few 
cases  citizens  have  paid  to  have  them  re- 
moved. The  general  public  certainly  feel 
that  the  beaver  are  destructive  and  want 
some  action  to  eliminate  them. 


Cottage  owners  have  been  advised  to 
wrap  the  trees  with  tar  paper  and  meshed 
wire,  and  the  complainants  have  been  ad- 
vised that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
have  a  trapper  remove  the  beaver  during 
the  open  season.  Department  personnel 
have  dynamited  dams,  but  the  beaver  im- 
mediately build  them  up  again.  Live  trap- 
ping has  been  carried  out  in  a  few  cases. 
The  increased  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived and  the  time  consumed  in  live- 
trapping  made  it  impossible  to  continue 
with  the  staff  available.  However,  the 
onus  has  been  placed  on  the  landowner  to 
alleviate  the  problem,  and  where  possible, 
trappers  are  directed  to  these  trouble  areas 
during  the  open  season. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  section  35  of 
The  Game  and  Fisheries  Act— a  regulation 
which  does  not  permit  trappers  or  conser- 
vation officers,  or  anybody  else  to  enter  a 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
This  regulation  works  real  hardship  on 
those  who  are  willing  to  trap.  I  may  say 
that  we  could  never  hope  to  do  the  com- 
plete job  so  long  as  we  are  dependent 
upon  trappers  alone. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  a 
young  man  in  our  community  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  Bompass  of  Bell's  Comers  who 
has  been  taking  out  beaver,  and  his  work 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  control  these  pests. 
His  only  remuneration,  of  course,  has  been 
the  money  he  has  received  from  the  pelts 
and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  man  for 
the  time  spent.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
an  acting  conservation  officer  imder  Mr. 
Wayne  Robinson,  who  is  our  conservation 
officer  in  the  area.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  suggested  to  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  through  the  Kemptville  office, 
that  Bompass  be  put  on  the  payroll  to  do 
notliing  else  but  take  out  and  control  beaver, 
a  suggestion  upon  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Haskett),  the  hon. 
member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow) 
are  agreed.  I  would  also  mention  that  I 
have  spoken  to  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont  (Mr.  Manley),  who  also  is  agreed,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld). 

The  situation  as  I  have  described  it  is  no 
exaggeration  and  I  am  becoming  quite  dis- 
turbed about  the  whole  matter.  I  feel  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  alleviate 
present  conditions. 

I  would  therefore  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: Firstly,  that  legislation  be  changed 
so  that  it  would  be  permissible  to  enter  any 
property  to  remove  beaver  where  damage  is 
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being  caused,  and  secondly,  that  control  of 
beavers  in  the  area  concerned  be  no  longer 
dependent  upon  trappers,  and  the  afore- 
mentioned man,  Mr.  William  Bompass,  be 
employed  to  work  full  time  in  removing  and 
controlling  beavers  in  the  areas  where  damage 
is  being  done. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  bounties 
are  now  paid  on  foxes  and  wolves  and  I  am 
wondering  if  we  could  not  set  up  a  pohcy 
whereby  we  might  enforce  a  regulation  where 
a  bounty  would  be  paid  by  the  county  and 
later  subsidized  by  the  government.  This 
would  be  an  alternative  to  the  problem.  I 
would  hope  that  perhaps  other  hon.  members 
concerned  with  this  great  menace  might  add 
something  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  ( Stormont ) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  say  something  about  this  matter 
myself.  The  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Johnston)  did  mention  it  to  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  I  just  want  to  support  him 
in  what  he  has  already  said  this  evening. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  representation  made 
to  me,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  am 
sure  the  same  as  there  has  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Carleton,  and  this  has  become  quite  a 
menace  as  far  as  my  part  of  the  province 
is  concerned.  I  have  seen  hst  after  list  of 
names  of  people  who  are  very  much  worried 
about  the  beaver  and  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  go  into  it  in  detail  because  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  has  covered  the  subject  pretty 
well,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned  as  the 
people  are  in  that  area.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  department  maybe  employ  Mr. 
Bompass  or  someone  else  who  could  take  on 
this  task  wherever  beaver  are  creating  a 
problem,  that  he  could  go  there  and  he  could 
eradicate  them  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
are  afiFected  by  them. 

I  just  wanted  to  support  the  hon.  member 
for  Carleton  and  ask  the  department  if  they 
would  not  consider  doing  something  about 
the  menace  that  is  certainly  making  itself 
prevalent  and  known  in  our  part  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  my  words  to  those 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston).  The  beaver  have  been  a  very 
great  problem  in  my  county  of  Lanark  and 
even  right  in  the  town  where  I  live  they 
come  in  out  of  the  bush  and  build  dams  in 
streams  and  destroy  property  belonging  to 
homeowners,  and  trees,  and  everything  else 
like  that.  I  think  I  have  gone  to  the  depart- 
ment at  various  times  with  long  lists  of 
complaints    and    people    who    have    signed 


resolutions  to  have  something  done,  where 
the  beaver  are  doing  harm  and  people  are 
not  allowed  to  go  in  on  other  people's  property 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Now  I  have  seen  some  of  the  work  that 
this  Bill  Bompass  has  done,  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Carleton  mentioned,  and  I  think 
he  has  done  quite  a  bit  to  help  out  in  this 
situation.  But  he  is  not  getting  paid  for  this, 
only  if  the  homeowner  wants  to  give  him 
something,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect 
anyone  to  carry  on  under  these  circumstances. 
The  people  all  argue  with  me  tliat  the  beaver 
pelts  were  worth  about  $50  each  not  too  long 
ago  and  the  department  said:  "We  own  them, 
you  cannot  get  in  there  and  touch  them  unless 
you  get  a  licence  and  everything  else."  And 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  once  they  have  got 
down  to  be  worth  about  $5,  the  department 
says:  "We  do  not  own  them  any  more,  you 
can  shoot  them  or  do  whatever  you  like." 
And  the  type  of  people  that  they  tell  this  to 
do  not  know  one  end  of  the  gun  from  the 
other,  and  I  think  it  is  time  the  department 
took  some  action  to  help  us  out  in  that  area 
of  eastern  Ontario  down  there. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  support  these  odier  hon. 
members  from  eastern  Ontario,  I  might  say 
that  although  I  represent  an  urban  riding, 
that  of  Ottawa  West,  the  Ottawa  River  flows 
about  five  miles  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  my  riding  and  I  receive  perhaps 
50  to  75  complaints  about  this  beaver  trouble 
each  year ,  and  the  cottage  owners  and 
property  owners  are  very  angry  and  think  of 
course  that  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  should  do  something  about  it. 

I  join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston)  and  the  hon.  members 
for  Lanark  (Mr,  Gomme)  and  Stormont  (Mr. 
Manley),  and  present  the  united  front  from 
eastern  Ontario  in  this  case,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  department  can 
find  some  way  to  solve  this  very  serious 
problem  which  may  sound  somewhat  facetious 
perhaps,  but  I  want  to  inform  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  it  is  no  laughing  matter 
down  there  where  cottage  owners  have  some 
very  nice  trees  and  lawns,  and  two  or  three 
beaver  come  along  at  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  trees  are  all  across  the  lawn  and  it 
takes  several  hundred  dollars  to  replace  them, 
or  they  never  do  get  replaced.  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  other  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  have  tried  to  hurry  this 
thing  up  and  get  out  of  here,  but  having 
listened    to    all    these    speeches    about    the 
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beaver,  I  would  just  like  to  add  my  few 
cents  worth. 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  an  irate  farmer 
in  my  riding  phoned  me  at  the  Parliament 
buildings  that  a  beaver  dam  on  his  farm 
was  seriously  doing  damage  to  his  water 
supply.  So  all  I  did  was  call  the  conserva- 
tion oflBcer,  and  ask  him  to  go  out  to  the 
farmer  and  get  permission  to  blow  up  the 
dam. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  would  like  to  do  it,  but 
who  is  going  to  buy  the  dynamite?" 

I  said,  "It  will  take  about  two  sticks/' 

He  said,  "There  is  no  provision  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  use 
dynamite.    Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?" 

I  said,  "You  go  and  get  it  and  if  they 
will  not  pay  for  it,  I  will."  So  he  phoned 
me  back  the  next  day  that  he  had  blown 
the  dam.  Now  all  you  people  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  your  local  conservation  officer, 
and  say,  "There  is  a  beaver  dam  that  is 
bothering  me.  Go  blow  the  thing."  You 
do  not  have  to  have  a  new  commission  set 
up  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
to  blow  up  a  few  beaver  dams. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  something.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  the  surface  rights  of  the  recov- 
ery. I  notice  in  the  conservation  report  of 
1950— and  it  is  one  of  those  select  commit- 
tees that  makes  reports  and  from  what  I 
have  heard,  and  before  I  ever  came  here, 
and  what  I  have  seen  since  I  have  come 
here,  that  committees  are  set  up,  make 
reports,  and  they  go  to  the  archives,  and 
children,  50  years  hence,  will  read  tliem, 
and  that  is  about  all  they  become. 

In  this  particular  report,  it  said  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  recovery  by  the 
Crown  of  the  surface  rights  granted  prior  to 
1918  for  mining  purposes.  Have  those 
rights  been  recovered  to  the  Crown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  mining  claims  revert  back  to  the 
Crown  from  time  to  time.  They  revert  back 
beca\ise  the  assessment  work  is  not  com- 
pleted. They  revert  back  for  non-payment 
of  taxes,  cancellations  of  charters,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Actually,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  province 
has  been  alienated,  and  is  now  in  the  form 
of  mining  claims.  To  say  that  the  Crown 
should  obtain  the  surface  rights  of  all  min- 
ing claims  that  were  patented  prior  to  1918, 
I  do  not  think  is  of  great  consequence,  and 
I  doubt  if  that  would  be  a  policy  that 
would    be    followed    by    the    government. 


Which    commission    was    that    that   reported 
this? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  report  of  that  committee 
was  made— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Which  committee  was 
that? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  select  committee  on  con- 
servation. In  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  advisory  committee,  which  was 
set  up  at  the  report  of  the  public  lands 
investigation  committee,  the  committee  is 
of  the  firm  belief  that  a  subject  of  great 
concern  is  the  multiple  use  of  land  in  our 
provincial  parks,  and  is  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  numbers  of  our  citizens  holding 
widely  divergent  views,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Legislature,  in  all  its  aspects. 

Now,  will  we  be  assured  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  have  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  that  subject  and  not  let  it  be  just  a 
recommendation  of  the  Ontario  Parks  Inte- 
gration Board,  and  then  it  will  be  set  up 
by  an  order-in-council?  Will  we  have  the 
assurance  that  the  Legislature  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  that  subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  any  important 
changes  in  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  of  course  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
present  Act,  under  which  these  matters  are 
administered.  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  presented  certain  amendments 
to  The  Public  Lands  Act  during  this  session 
that  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  due  course  of 
time.  Some  of  these  amendments  have  been 
recommended  by  this  investigation  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  had  the  opportimity 
to  study  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  but  in  due  course  of  time,  we 
shall.  If  we  do  not  do  it  fast  enough,  then 
I  suppose  that  you  can  refer  back  to  the 
committee  report,  and  that  would  give  you 
an  answer  on  the  particular  subject  or  what 
our  attitude  is  with  respect  to  any  one  par- 
ticular   recommendation    of    the    committee. 

Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  Gibson:  Under  vote  1003,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  have  been  any  convictions 
under  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  or  similar 
statutes  against  one  O.  J.  Weiben,  Fort 
WiUiam? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  understand  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  that  there  have  been  con- 
victions against  his  corporation.  None  against 
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Mr.    Weiben   personally.     We   will   trace   it 
back,  if  it  is  important  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gibson:  It  is  important  in  this  sense, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Earlier  today,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister indicated  to  us  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  take  from  a  man  what  he  has  obtained 
from  this  government  in  terms  of  Hcences, 
as  it  will  seriously  upset  his  means  of  in- 
come. Well,  earUer  today,  I  thought  I  made 
it  equally  clear  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
these  people  in  the  Indian  areas  are  starv- 
ing and  need  these  Hcences.  I  suggest  that 
here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  start  by 
giving  them  the  licences  that  this  man  has. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  I  think  yesterday,  at  the  com- 
mittee on  Lands  and  Forests,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  about  revenue  from  provincial 
parks.  Did  it  cover  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion? I  think  the  hon.  Minister  informed 
me  that  it  did  not.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  give  me  the  revenues 
from  all  provincial  parks  in  the  province. 
Also,  what  is  the  cost  of  administration  of 
the  parks  in  the  province? 

I  have  another  question  in  regard  to  the 
question  that  I  asked  in  connection  with  the 
control  of  weeds  in  Rondeau  Bay.  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  informed  me  yesterday,  that 
this  was  a  problem  of  the  federal  government. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer  yester- 
day, but  after  I  came  away  from  the  com- 
mittee, I  find  out  that  I  have  no  friends  in 
the  Ottawa  government. 

•  Now  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
give  us  some  assistance  that  would  help  this 
federal  government  to  do  something  to  con- 
trol these  weeds  in  Rondeau  Bay?  Because 
if  he  does  not,  he  is  going  to  lose  a  lot  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  greatly  concerned  about 
it  in  our  area.  I  also  asked  the  hon.  Minister 
yesterday  if  he  had  experts  in  his  department 
who  would  make  a  survey  of  this  bay, 
whether  a  channel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bay  would  be  the  solution  for  the  weed  prob- 
lem, and  I  just  did  not  quite  understand  his 
answer.  I  would  appreciate  if  he  did  have 
experts  make  a  survey,  and  give  us  a  report, 
or  if  this  would  be  the  solution  to  the  weed 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  the  revenue 
of  the  parks  branch  for  the  year  1961  as 
printed  in  tlie  public  accounts,  page  26,  is 
$800,444.10.  The  expenditure  for  the  parks 
branch,  other  than  capital  expenditures,  esti- 


mated for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1963, 
in  the  estimates  with  which  we  are  dealing 
today,  is  $1,658,116. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  other  matter 
of  Rondeau  Bay,  this  is  the  third  time  that 
I  am  attempting  to  answer  this  question.  I 
guess  I  am  not  very  effective.  The  question 
of  weeds  in  Rondeau  Bay  is  the  same  as 
weeds  in  many  other  bays. 

An  hon.  member:  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
name  one,  because  I  would  have  to  give  a 
report  on  that  one. 

We  find  that  weeds  grow  as  a  result  of 
certain  use  of  land,  erosion  of  agricultural 
lands,  and  the  area  that  my  hon.  friend 
speaks  of  is  a  highly  productive  agricultural 
area.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
has  co-operated  over  a  number  of  years  with 
a  local  group  who  are  doing  something  about 
cutting  the  weeds.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  weeds  are  perhaps 
good  for  the  bay  generally  and  the  lake 
itself  and  that  it  provides  cover  for  fish  and 
other  insects,  for  plankton  in  the  water  of  the 
lake  and  so  on.  He  would  want  nie  to 
remove  every  one  of  the  weeds  out  of  the 
bed  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Spence:  Not  the  lake,  just  the  bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  the  bay.  Well,  all 
right.  Now  he  has  made  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  sound  suggestion  and  that  is 
that  a  channel  should  be  opened  so  that  the 
water  will  flow  through,  by,  in  and  out  of 
the  bay.  And  I  told  him  yesterday,  and  I 
believe  I  told  him  that  a  week  or  so  ago, 
that  we  would  have  the  engineers  have  a  look 
at  it.  Now,  so  far,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
write  an  order  to  the  engineers  to  get  the 
work  done.  But  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I 
am  through  with  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  hon.  Minister  will  not 
hear  from  me. again. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  is,  how  many  applications  were 
received  last  year  from  those  boys  wishing 
to  join  the  junior  ranger  course?  How  many 
were  accepted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  About  1,700  appHca- 
tions  were  received  and  630  were  accepted. 

Mr.  Thomas  r  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  real 
worthwhile  service  and  it  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing that  so  many  of  these  boys  were  turned 
down.     The    estimate    for    the    year    ending 
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1960  for  the  junior  ranger  programme  was 
$325,000;  and  this  year  it  is  $350,000. 

I  think  that  the  department  could  see  their 
way  clear  to  spend  much  more  money  on 
that  very  great  service,  particularly  when 
you  examine  the  public  accounts  and  find 
that  the  total  appropriations  for  the  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1961, 
were  $24  million  and  yet  there  was 
$1,813,051  unexpended.  Now  with  that 
amount  of  money  surplus,  surely  the  hon. 
Minister  could  send  a  greater  number  of  boys 
up  on  this  course  than  he  did  last  year. 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  that,  the  figures  are  perhaps  a  little 
misleading  because  now  that  the  junior 
ranger  programme  has  been  in  operation  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  there  is  less  capital 
expenditure.  Most  of  the  expenditure  is  going 
into  wages  and  board  for  the  boys  in  the 
junior  ranger  programme. 

Last  year  we  had  the  largest  number  of 
junior  rangers  that  we  have  ever  had,  since 
we  started  in  1946.  This  year  we  may  be 
able  to  use  a  few  more,  but  we  have  not 
made  any  plans  for  greatly  increasing  the 
number.  Some  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  by  other  departments  of  government,  in 
connection  with  this  whole  programme  of 
physical  fitness,  not  only  here  but  in  the 
federal  authority  also.  We  have  made  certain 
recommendations  to  those  who  are  studying 
this  subject  and  it  may  be  that  some  part 
of  our  programme  in  Lands  and  Forests  wall 
fit  in  with  the  physical  fitness  programme. 
However,  I  am  personally  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  junior  ranger  programme  and 
I  hope  in  due  course  of  time  I  will  be  able 
to  enlarge  it  considerably. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  like  to  raise  in  connection 
with  this  vote.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with 
cutting  that  is  now  being  carried  in 
Quetico  Park  by,  I  believe,  the  Matthieu 
Lumber  Company.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
falls  somewhat  in  the  same  category  as  all 
the  reservations  and  fears  that  have  been 
expressed  today  with  regard  to  mining  in  our 
provincial  parks.    . 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  you  should 
not  have  any  cutting  in  provincial  parks. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Algonquin 
Park  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  any 
park,  if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  right  way,  there 
are  over-mature  trees  which  should  be  cut 
for  general  improvement  of  the  forest  area, 
which  would  add  rather  than  detract  from 
value  of  the  area.  But  piy  information  is  that 


this  cutting  is  now  being  carried  on  close 
to  the  developed  area  of  the  park;  that  it  is 
being  carried  on  in  some  instances  so  that  a 
200-yard  swath  is  being  cut  through  the 
trees  from  the  road  which  is  travelled  by  the 
tourists  with  the  result  that  in  an  area  where 
we  are  trying  to  protect  the  wilderness 
atmosphere,  it  is  clearly  visible  to  people  that 
this  kind  of  cutting  is  going  on. 

Secondly,  while  I  am  not  suggesting  this 
is  prevalent  throughout,  there  are  some 
instances,  which  have  been  noted  by  people 
who  were  in  the  area,  in  which  the  cutting 
has  been  carried  on  very  close  to  the  nature 
trails  when  in  fact  the  regulations  say  that 
they  should  be  some  600  feet  back.  Further, 
there  is  cutting  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge  on  some  of  the  canoe  routes  in  violation 
of  the  regulations  and,  if  I  may  give  this  bit 
of  information  to  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
North  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  in  one  instance  where 
the  historic  Dawson  Trail  was  actually  bull- 
dozed when,  by  going  200  yards  away,  they 
could  have  gotten  an  entry  into  the  area 
where  the  cutting  was  started.  Now  this  is 
the  kind  of  desecration  that  I  am  sure  must 
almost  shrivel  the  soul  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  North.  I  am  told,  for  example, 
that  the  road  plan  for  this  cutting  is  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  park,  when,  in  fact,  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  approve 
any  of  the  road  cutting.  In  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  kind  of  cutting  that  is  going 
on  is  precisely  the  kind  that  should  not  be 
permitted  in  Quetico  Park. 

Having  started  out  by  saying  I  am  not 
completely  opposed  to  cutting  in  these  areas, 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  permitting  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  cutting  that  should 
have  been  halted  a  long  time  ago.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware  of  this. 

Finally,  is  this  lease  for  cutting  coming  up 
for  renewal  and  if,  upon  investigation,  we 
find  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  tliat  has 
been  going  on,  is  it  likely  to  be  renewed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
were  aware  of  the  situations  described  by  tlie 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald),  I  would  have  done  something  about 
them,  I  assure  him  of  that.  It  is  rather  a 
strange  thing  that  these  serious  conditions 
exist  and  the  Minister  of  the  department  just 
never  finds  out.  People  who  communicate 
with  our  hon.  friend  here  without  communi- 
cating witli  those  who  can  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  figure 
there  is  more  chance  of  getting  some  action. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now  the  hon.  member 
has  no  right  to  suggest  that.  I  will  assure 
the  hon.  member  I  will  have  this  matter 
investigated  immediately.  Had  he  told  me 
yesterday  when  he  got  the  news,  or  last 
month  or  last  year,  I  would  have  had  it 
investigated  then  and  done  something  about 
it.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  condition 
as  the  hon.  member  describes  it  does  exist; 
because  if  it  does,  some  of  the  foresters  who 
are  in  charge  of  this  work  are  going  to  be 
looking  for  a  job.  I  will  say  that  quite  frankly, 
because  this  is  serious.  If  what  the  hon. 
member  says  is  right,  it  will  be  cleaned  up 
and  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  say  this  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  I  have  the  infonnation 
from  people  who  had  been  in  the  area  last 
summer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  rather  a  strange 
thing.  I  was  in  that  area  last  summer  and 
I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  I  said  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  and  the  hon.  Minister  can  check 
it  in  Hansardy  I  am  not  saying  that  this  kind 
of  thing— cutting  down  to  nature  trails,  cutting 
down  to  canoe  routes— is  prevalent  throughout, 
but  at  least  there  were  certain  instances  in 
which  it  took  place.    There  were  instances. 

This  kind  of  thing,  I  can  also  tell  the 
hon.  Minister,  this  kind  of  thing  has  been 
drawn  to  attention  by  people  who  were 
working  in  the  area  in  the  summer  and 
nothing  hapi>ened.  I  will  tell  the  House  why 
nothing  happened.  Sometimes  in  the  Tory 
machine  you  have  little  local  Caesars  who  run 
the  area  pretty  much  as  they  like;  they  have 
been  doing  it  for  generations.  I  submit  for 
the  hon.  Minister's  consideration  that  the  man 
who  is  doing  the  cutting  there  falls  in  that 
category. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Can  he  give  me  loca- 
tions and  names  of  people.  Just  talking  about 
Ouetico  Park,  I  will  have  to  find  out  where 
the  bulldozer  came  near  the  canoe  route, 
for  instance,  which  is  perhaps  an  impossibility 
today.  The  hon.  member  says  all  this  hap- 
pened last  summer,  almost  a  year  ago.  Can 
the  hon.  member  name  locations  and  people 
involved,  to  help  me  out? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  for  the  moment  that  he  just  look 


into  the  situation.  I  am  not  going  to  get  these 
IDeople— who  have  seen  fit  after  being  frus- 
trated on  a  number  of  attempts  to  have  this 
drawn  to  attention  and  get  some  action— I 
am  not  going  to  get  them  into  the  position 
where  others  in  the  area— not  the  hon.  Minister 
—but  others  in  the  area,  will  victimize  them. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  indicated  he  will 
look  into  it  and  he  agrees  this  is  very  serious. 
He  has  indicated  that  tliis  kind  of  thing  that 
is  going  on— not  on  a  mass  basis,  but  on  any 
basis  at  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  On  any  sort  of  a  basis, 
I  do  not  care  what. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Unless  my  information  is 
very  wrong,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  will  find 
that  there  is  substantial  truth  in  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  thing  I  want  to 
raise  is  this:  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a 
clipping  from  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
for  last  May  31,  which  is  entitled: 

Province  Hires  Fi\e  Helicopters 
For  $270,000 

An  hourly  rate  of  up  to  $90  per  each  of 
five  helicopters  is  provided  for  in  a  $270,000 
agreement  between  the  Ontario  government 
and  Dominion  Helicopters  Limited  of  King 
City.  The  provincial  Cabinet  has  approved 
an  order-in-council  covering  the  two-year 
contract  which  calls  for  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $135,000  per  year  for  use  of  the 
craft  in  the  May  to  September  period  by 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
The  helicopters  will  be  used  in  fighting 
forest  fires  and  will  be  based  at  South 
Porcupine,  Sudbury,  Chapleau,  etc.  The 
$90  an  hour  rate  applie.s  for  the  first  400 
hours,  for  each  hour  thereafter  the  Crown 
will  pay  $70  an  hour. 

According  to  the  agreement  the  company 
will  supply  five  pilots  and  five  mechanics 
while  the  government  will  supply  and  instal 
radio  apparatus  in  the  float-equipped  craft. 

Now  my  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  with 
regard  to  this  contract  are:  First— were  tenders 
called;  second— is  it  usual  for  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  and  instal  radio  equipment; 
third— how  much  per  hour  has  been  paid  in 
the  past  for  this  kind  of  a  contract?  And  I 
have  one  other  question  I  might  ask  after 
I  have  heard  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
answer  to  those. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  answer  to  question 
No.  1,  have  tenders  been  called,  is  "yes." 
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No.  2;  why  is  it  tliat  our  radio  is  installed 
in  the  hehcopter  that  is  equipped  with  floats? 
That  is  so  that  it  will  be  in  communication 
and  fit  into  our  radio  set-up.  There  are  some 
technical  problems,  so  our  radio  technicians 
instal  one  of  our  radios  into  the  helicopter 
in  question,  and  then  it  can  be  in  communi- 
cation with  our  own  province-wide  radio 
system. 

The  cost  per  hour  is,  I  tliink,  pretty  well  as 
is  set  out  in  that  article  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  because  they  got  that  infor- 
mation from  my  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  question  was:  how 
much  was  it  previously? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  the  previous  cost. 
The  previous  year? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  advised  that  tlie 
costs  were  $90  an  hour,  but  the  contract 
was  different  in  that  we  paid  standby  for  a 
month  and  then  we  paid  at  the  hourly  rate 
on  a  monthly  tabulation,  instead  of  on  the 
400  hours  as  we  have  it  now.  As  the  contract 
is  now,  the  400  hours  could  take  place  in  one 
month,  whereas  the  fonner  contracts  were  a 
certain  minimum  each  month  and  were  not 
cumulative,  so  that  sometimes  we  would 
lose  in  a  month  when  business  was  slow, 
shall  we  say,  and  there  was  less  use.  Then 
we  would  have  to  pay  the  following  month; 
and  really  when  you  added  the  two  or  three 
months  together,  we  had  only  used  an 
average  of  so  much  per  month.  That  is  the 
principle  that  we  now  have  or  had  in  last 
year's  contract.  This  contract  with  Dominion 
Helicopters  is  for  the  last  year  and  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
happen  to  have  information  as  to  how  many 
people  tendered  on  this  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  were  a  great 
number.  It  seems  to  me  that  about  a  dozen 
tendered  on  this  contract.  I  can  get  the 
hon.  member  the  complete  details  of  that  if 
he  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
have  them,  and  I  would  be  interested  on  the 
tenders  too;  because  another  thing  that  has 
interested  me  on  this  is  that  this  company, 
when  it  was  fonned  in  1953,  had  as  its 
secretary-treasurer,  John  B.  Hamilton.  He 
was  still  the  secretary-treasurer  in  1956  and 
I  am  curious  to  know  whether  he  is  still 
associated  with  the  company. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  particular  com- 
pany I  do  not  think  had  tlie  contract  in  1959 
or  1960,  It  was  another  firm.  A  company  by 
the  name  of  Spartan  had  it  for  some  time 
and  now  it  is  Dominion  Helicopters.  Who  is 
this  man  Hamilton?   John  B.  Hamilton? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  The  hon.  Minister 
surely  does  not  know  the  Tories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  the  Conservative 
MP  for  York  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  is  he?  Oh,  dear.  I 
come  from  the  sticks  in  the  far  north,  you 
know,  and  I  am  a  fellow  who  does  not  get 
around  very  much. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  the  Quetico  Park  situation  has 
been  brought  to  light  here  this  evening  and 
comes  within  the  Rainy  River  district,  I  want 
to  inform  you  that  it  has  never  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  statements  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  within  the  park 
are  as  they  are.  And  why  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  hon.  member's  attention  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  this:  the  operation  is  giving 
employment  to  some  300  men  and  I  have 
had  no  complaints  on  that  score  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  else  should  have  when  it 
comes  to  giving  employment. 

If  there  have  been  complaints  as  to  the 
method  of  operation,  I  am  wondering  why 
the  local  member  has  not  been  notified  or 
why  it  has  not  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
because  I  have  in  the  past  and  the  present 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Quetico  Park 
since  its  inception,  or  since  the  time  it  was 
set  up  as  Quetico  Provincial  Park. 

I  would  be  very  interested  to  hear  if  this 
situation  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  want  to  thank  tlie  hon. 
Minister  and  his  department  for  the  interest 
they  are  giving  to  the  trappers'  association 
and  the  fur  sales  in— I  do  not  mean  the 
Trappers'  hockey  club,  that  is  not  the  group 
I  refer  to.  The  trappers'  association  have 
had  their  fur  sales  in  the  city  of  North  Bay 
now,  and  the  assistance  the  trappers  have 
received  from  oflBcials  of  the  department  has 
certainly  increased  the  quality  of  the  fur. 
The  trappers,  I  think,  are  quite  happy. 

I  was  interested  in  looking  over  the  report 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  last  year,  of  equip- 
ment other  than  forest  fire  suppression 
equipment.  I  notice  the  law  of  Killaloe  was 
working  here;  and  Killaloe  Motors  Sales 
equipment-I    notice    that    $10,186.90-what 
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equipment  was  bought  from  that  firm?   Who 
is  the  owner  of  the  firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  presume  that 
that  would  be  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of 
trucks.  I  presume  from  the  name  that  they 
are  an  automotive  agency. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  I 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  mention  of 
the  two  words  "physical  fitness"  for  the  first 
time  in  many  a  day,  and  may  I  inform  the 
House  that  if  we  do  not  cut  these  night 
sessions  a  little  shorter  we  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  be  needing  the  fitness. 

But  the  connection  with  the  fitness  was  with 
the  junior  rangers  programme.  Has  the  de- 
partment ever  considered  setting  up  that 
ranger  programme  on  a  year-around  basis  and 
making  a  conservation  corps  out  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  the  department 
has  not  considered  that.  We  operate  the 
forest  ranger  school  at  Dorset,  and  if  some- 
one wants  to  take  a  course  in  biology  or 
forestry,  they  can  attend  the  school.  This  is 
only  a  two-month,  work-and-play,  recrea- 
tion, physical  fitness  programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  then  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  considers  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  second  is  that  we  have  a  park  in  the 
area  known  as  Holiday  Beach,  a  very,  very 
popular  park,  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
bring  this  matter  to  the  hon.  member's 
attention?  Your  colleague  from  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Belanger)  began  to  ask  me 
specific  and  detailed  questions  about  certain 
things  in  Holiday  Beach  and  I  suggested  to 
him  at  that  time— that  was  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago— that  not  having  all  of  the 
details  contained  in  my  office,  I  could  not 
very  well  answer  those  questions.  He  is 
therefore  going  to  let  me  have  them  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  or  he  has  tabled  a  question 
which  will  appear  on  the  order  paper,  and 
which  will  be  answered  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  has  no 
idea  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  ask  concerning— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  you  might  re- 
ceive the  same  advice  as  I  gave  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  still  can- 
not read  my  mind.  The  day  you  can  then 
you  will  stop  breatliing.  I  was  simply  try- 
ing to  commend  you  concerning  Holiday 
Beach,  in  trying  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  the  Lake  St.  Clair  area  is  one  where 


you  could  consider  investigating  the  prop-^ 
erties  along  there,  because  the  properties 
are  rapidly  going  into  the  hands  of  our 
American  friends,  and  unless  the  depart- 
ment takes  advantage  of  the  few  properties 
that  are  still  undeveloped  and  available, 
there  will  be  no  place  along  the  area  to 
accommodate  the  citizens'  part  for  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  county. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  ask.  Is  this  the  vote  where 
we  should  ask  about  the  acquisition  of  new 
parks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  quite,  I  do  not 
think.    Oh,  yes.    We  are  at  vote  1003. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  there  about  any  money  to  get  new 
parks  for  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Perhaps  that  is  under  vote 
1009,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  is  capital. 
Yes,  vote   1009  would  be  the  right  vote. 

Votes  1003  to  1005,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1006: 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  me  if  the 
aircraft  which  he  has  in  his  department 
could  possibly  fulfill  the  function  of  taking 
enumerators  into  the  Indian  polls  north  of 
Red  Lake,  and  if  the  aircraft  of  his  depart- 
ment could  take  the  ballot  boxes  in,  and 
the  poll  clerks,  and  the  scrutineers?  I  have 
one  more  question  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aircraft  operated  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  are,  on  occasion,  made 
available  to  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  that,  in  that  way,  they  could  be 
made  available  to  the  chief  electoral  officer 
of  the  province  and  he,  in  turn,  would 
decide  what  services  he  would  want  Lands 
and   Forests   to   provide. 

Mr.  Gibson:  So  the  aircraft  are  available, 
and  can  be  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  am  saying  that 
I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  be  available, 
because  they  are  available  to  other  depart- 
ments of  government.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  been  made  available  in  the  past. 
I  could  not  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  Thank  you.  Now,  one  final 
question.  The  department  has  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Highlights,  1961.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Minister  and  on  page  11  of 
this  particular  pamphlet,  we  find  a  list  of 
flying  hours  of  the  department.  There  are 
two  items  that  I  am  interested  in,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  first  one,  transportation  special, 
434.05  hours,  and  secondly,  commercial 
flying,  469.40  hours. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  "transporta- 
tion special"  is,  and  who  utilizes  these  ser- 
vices, this  particular  service;  and  similarly 
for  "commercial  flying". 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  These  are  charges 
made  by  us  to  other  departments  which 
obtain  service  from  our  aircraft.  So  we 
might  try  to  transport  someone  during  the 
fire  season  from  one  headquarters  of  an 
operating  company,  shall  we  say,  to  the 
scene  of  a  fire.  We  might  take  equipment, 
because,  remember,  the  licensee  has  certain 
responsibility  with  respect  to  fighting  fires  on 
his  licensed  area,  and  that  would  be  one  of 
the  instances  where  tliis  would  be  called 
commercial  flying.  We  do  not  compete  with 
commercial  aircraft  operations,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  that  being  the  case, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  under- 
take to  provide  me  with  a  breakdown  of  the 
hours  flown  by  each  department  in  his  air- 
craft under  the  item  of  "transportation 
special." 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  doubt  that  we  have 
that  information  here,  sir,  because  it  is  a 
pretty  minor  detail- 
Mr.  Gibson:  Thank  you.  I  would  just 
simply  like  the  hon.  Minister's  undertaking 
to  provide  the  information,  be  it  in  writing 
or  otherwise. 

Vote  1006  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1007: 

Mr.  Troy:  In  number  5,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  does  this  assistance, 
or  the  grant,  apply  just  to  a  municipal  camp- 
ing area  such  as  the  trailer  camps  which  the 
municipalities  have,  or  are  there  special  con- 
ditions under  The  Parks  Assistance  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  is  1007,  subsec- 
tion 5,  is  it?  These  are  grants  made  under 
The  Municipal  Parks  Assistance  Act  and  they 
are  usually  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  province 
and  50  per  cent  the  municipality  or  muni- 
cipalities. 

Vote  1007  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1008: 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  behalf 
of  the  wolf,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  much  safer 
to  do  so  here  than  it  was  at  that  game  and 
fish  committee  meeting,  a  couple  of  weekt 
ago.  I  do  not  think  you  were  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  had  you  been,  you  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  vehemence  that  Hon. 
member  after  hon.  member  used  in  pursuit  of 
a  poor  dumb  animal. 

I  do  well  recall  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew North  (Mr.  Hamilton)  who  is  usually  a 
very  mild  manner  and  even-tempered  indi- 
vidual, how  exercised  he  got  when  he  got  up 
and  said:  "Kill  the  damn  wolves".  Then  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  re- 
echoed it,  and  it  was  picked  up  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty),  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  there  was  not 
a  wolf  in  the  province  that  was  safe. 

I  want  to  say  this,  as  I  said  last  year,  that 
I  personally,  and  speaking  privately  and  en- 
tirely on  my  own  behalf,  I  would  move  the 
abolition  of  the  payment  of  this  bounty 
entirely.  I  think  that,  following  that  meeting 
where,  if  I  may  say  so,  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  taken  of  the  possible 
part  that  the  wolf  plays  in  keeping  nature 
in  balance.  I  am  informed  by  people,  well- 
acquainted  with  the  wilderness,  and  well 
acquainted  with  natural  life,  whose  opinion  I 
deeply  respect,  that  the  number  of  deer  killed 
by  wolves  is  minimal  indeed.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  not  able  to  catch  them,  and 
in  tlie  second  place  apparently,  from  what 
I  understand  from  these  people,  the  wolves 
prey  on  animals  of  a  different  order  and 
much  smaller  animals  than  the  deer.  I  have 
also  been  told  by  those  persons  that  the  num- 
ber of  deer  that  die  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds,  where  the  deer  is  not  pursued  to 
the  point  of  final  slaying,  the  number  that 
die  in  tliat  way  are  many  more  than  the  ones 
the  wolves  catch.  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  suggests  a  bounty 
on  hunters. 

There  is  one  practice  that  apparently  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  few  years  in  this  prov- 
ince which  I  completely  abhor  and  that  is 
the  development  of  this  sport  permitted  by 
the  department  of  hunting  wolves  from  air- 
craft. Now,  in  the  first  place,  one  has  to 
admit  that  the  hunter  who  goes  into  an  air- 
craft and  flies  at  very  low  altitudes  pursuing 
a  wolf  along  the  Precambrian  Shield  is  taking 
his  life  in  his  own  hands,  but  I  would  expect 
that  the  number  of  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
that  will  result  from  that  type  of  so-called 
sport  will  increase  very  dramatically  if  the 
sport  in  turn  attracts  many  more  people. 
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I  have  a  great  love  and  fondness  for  the 
dumb  animal  and  that  dumb  animal  includes 
the  wolf.  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  really 
put  the  name  "sport"  on  an  activity  when  a 
person  gets  into  a  modem  machine  that  is 
capable  of  flying  at  great  speeds,  armed  with 
the  best  weapons  that  modern  science  can 
devise— and  who  knows  they  do  not  have 
automatic  weapons  with  them— and  tliey  pop 
over  hill  and  dale  in  the  midst  of  winter 
pursuing  these  poor  animals  until  they  get 
them  out  on  a  lake  and  then  mercilessly  kill 
them.  It  is  not  far  removed,  I  say,  from 
the  gladiatorial  combat  that  was  so  popular 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire.  And  I  would  make  my  plea  in  this 
House  that  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  ofiicials 
in  his  department  will  consider  whether  that 
activity  of  hunting  wolves  from  aircraft  is 
properly  within  the  realm  of  sport  and  prop- 
erly to  be  described  as  that.  I  do  not  think 
it  brings  too  much  revenue  into  either  the 
hands  of  tourist  outfitters  or  into  government 
coffers.  And  if  I  were  to  venture  my  personal 
opinion  I  would  like  to  see  it  completely 
abolished. 

In  respect  of  the  bounty  I  do  not  tliink  as 
a  device  it  is  terribly  eflFective,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose,  and  I  would  venture  to  add 
that  if  the  wolf  was  really  the  menace  it  is 
supposed  to  be— quite  apart  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  wolf  as  one  of  the  pieces  in 
the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  balance  of  nature, 
quite  apart  from  that  consideration  in  keep- 
ing the  deer  stock  healthy  by  weeding  out 
the  more  inferior  animal,  preservation  of  the 
strong— if  the  wolf  really  was  the  predator 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be,  then  public  action 
would  be  elicited  quite  apart  from  the  stim- 
ulus of  bounty. 

If  the  government  wants  to  make  some 
economy  then  I  suggest  that,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  told  me  last  year  he  was  consider- 
ing, I  would  hope  that  soon  his  consideration 
will  formulate  into  an  abolition  of  this  sport. 
Because  I  say  in  the  most  friendly  fashion  to 
V  the  hon.  Minister  that  between  him  and  me, 
I  really  do  not  think  there  are  that  many 
votes  involved,  in  people  who  hunt  wolves, 
that  we  could  take  the  courageous  step- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  wolves  and  wolves. 
Tliere  are  the  Sudbury  Wolves. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Those  are  the  two-legged 
ones! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  they  are  two-legged 
hockey   players.      If   providence    spares   me 


and  I  am  here  next  year,  I  will  renew  my 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  wolves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  subject  that  we  should  perhaps 
discuss  for  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  you  here  all  night. 

We  have  had  for  some  time,  and  we  now 
have  under  way,  a  rather  extensive  predator 
research  and  management  programme  in 
Ontario.  This  is  part  of  the  work  of  our 
research  branch,  this  project  is  headed  by  a 
highly  qualified  scientist,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Douglas  H.  Pimlott.  And  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  and  myself  could  argue  both 
sides  of  the  medal  as  to  whether  we  are  for 
or  against  bounties.  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought.  There  are  many  schools  of 
thought  with  respect  to  the  wolves. 

Now  if  you  read  Manley  Miner  and  Jack 
Miner,  why  the  wolves  should  be  eliminated 
immediately.  Why,  earlier  this  evening  we 
had  someone  and  rightly  so,  pleading  on  be- 
half of  the  birds.  That  is  just  the  whole  thing 
—to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature  in  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live.  We  hope  in 
Lands  and  Forests  that  this  research  pro- 
gramme that  we  have  under  way  may  give 
us  some  additional  information  to  a  point 
where  we  would  be  certain  of  certain  things 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment with  respect  to  wolves  and  their  efi^ect 
on  other  game,  and  so  on. 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  to  go  just  a  li 
farther.  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  understand  that  he  is  experimenting  with 
the  management  of  wolves  in  order  to  keep 
the  balance  of  the  population  of  deer  under 
control  in  the  province  of  Ontario?  Is  that 
what  he  is  suggesting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
anything  of  the  kind.  This  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  a  research  programme. 

Mr.  Whicher:  For  what  reason? 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  just  got  throu 
explaining  it,   I  thought.     I  am   not  gettinj 
through    to    the    hon.    member    tonight 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  just  said  a  fe 
moments  ago  that  we  have  had  for  some 
time,  and  we  now  have  under  way,  a  rather 
important  predator  research  and  management 
programme  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
And  this  predator  research— and  this  applies 
to    predators    other    than    wolves,     I    may 
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say,  if  you  want  rtie  to  be  absolutely  technical 
-this  predator  research  programme  is  dealing 
with  this  question  of  wolves  and  their  eflFect 
on  other  game.  And  wc  hope  from  the  studies 
of  this  group,  which  is  headed  by  some  very 
highly  qualified  scientists,  that  from  the  results 
of  these  studies  that  the  department  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  some  recommendations 
based  on  knowledge,  based  on  facts.  We  will 
know  whether  or  not  the  school  of  thought 
that  says— such  as  my  friend  and  I,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  and  myself  are  of  the 
opinion— that  we  are  doing  too  much  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  dispose  of  all  the  beaver  just 
because  a  few  of  them  happen  to  get  into 
Ottawa,  perhaps  we  should  just  say  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  few  beavers  in  Ottawa. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  wolves,  perhaps 
we  should  not  be  paying  a  bounty  on  wolves 
at  all. 

But  I  am  in  this  position,  that  I  am  the 
judge  of  whether  we  should  act  in  one  way 
I  or  the  other,  and  so  we  have  this  research 
programme  under  way  and  I  hope  that  these 
people  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some 
answers  that  will  be  based  on  facts,  based 
on  sound  research. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly 
respect  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
certainly  I  respect  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  Just  to  show  you  what 
free  thinkers  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
I  am  sure  that  my  hon.  colleague  will  not  be 
the  least  bit  cross  with  me  if  I  disagree  with 
him  to  some  extent  on  the  explanation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  is 
strong  for  bounties. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  am  iM)t  strong  for 
bounties,  I  have  not  said  that  at  the  moment. 
The  explanation  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
given  as  far  as  the  monies  that  are  being 
taken  from  the  Treasury  of  the  province  to 
help  in  the  research  of  the  wolf  situation  is 
not  suflRcient. 

Nou %  I  am  like  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury, I  like  dumb  animals  too.  If  I  did  not 
like  dumb  animals  I  would  not  be  so  friendly 
with  the  government.  We  like  things  like 
rabbits  and  groundhogs  and  so  on,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  exterminate  them,  and  beavers 
and  skimks  and  the  squirrels,  we  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  exterminate  these  little  animals 
which,  if  they  do  any  harm,  it  is  com- 
paratively little. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  area  from  which 
I  come,  particularly  I  might  say  a  little  farther 


north  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  the  wolf  is 
regarded  as  an  animal,  I  think  it  is  regarded 
by  the  farmers  of  my  area  as  an  animal  that 
the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with,  the  better 
for  the  whole  of  humanity  and  particularly 
for  the  farmers  of  my  area. 

I  have  not  had  an  explanation  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  kind  words  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  and  the  hon.  Minister,  I  really  have 
not  been  sold  on  the  idea  that  you  should 
breed  wolves  any  more  than  you  should  try 
to  breed  tigers  over  in  India. 

Hon.   Mr.    Spooner:    Who   said   we   were 

breeding  wolves? 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  are  saving  wolves.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  came  out  in 
a  committee  meeting  the  other  day  that  some 
wolves  were— that  pups  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  let  loose.  However  we  will  leave 
that  as  it  is. 

I  understand  that  there  is  money,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  being  taken 
from  the  Treasury  to  experiment  with  wolves. 
I  will  not  be  as  blunt  as  one  of  the  members 
on  the  government  benches  the  other  day 
who  said:  "Kill  the  damn  wolves".  I  am  not 
going  to  say  this,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
say  that  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
what  use  they  are  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  cannot  see  any  use  at  all.  If  you  were  going 
to  experiment  with  foxes,  for  example,  who 
do  not  Idll  things  like  cattle— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  they  Idll  chickens. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  the  chickens  are  all  in 
pens.   They  are  not  nearly  as— 

An  hon.  member:  They  spread  rabies. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  true,  but  wolves 
carry  rabies  too.  To  my  mind  wolves  are 
of  much  more  serious  nature  than  things 
like  foxes.  I  want  to  read  this  out.  I  have 
read  a  summary  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Pimlott 
of  the  research  branch  of  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  I  want  to 
read  one  paragraph  from  his  statement  which 
I  have  certainly  enjoyed  reading  very  mudi. 

It  says  here  that  wolves  are  primarily 
dependent  on  big  game  animals  for  their 
livelihood.  Tlieir  entire  way  of  life,  especially 
their  hunting  behaviour  has  evolved  around 
the  use  of  big  game  as  their  prey.  They 
cannot  exist  in  an  area  for  any  extended 
period  where  large  grazing  or  browsing 
animals  are  absent.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regard  that  as  plain  English  as  follows.  They 
kill  deer,  as  an  example  of  big  game  animals; 
they  kill  moose;  and  they  kill  cattle  and  they 
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Idll  sheep.  And  I  am  interested  in  the  deer, 
and  the  cattle  and  the  sheep. 

I  am  interested  in  the  cattle  and  the  sheep, 
because  the  farmers  in  our  district  certainly 
do  not  like  wolves  around  the  place,  killing. 
I  am  interested  in  deer  because  in  the  Bruce 
peninsula  we  have  deer  hunting  under  the 
auspices  of  your  department  for  approxi- 
mately a  week  every  year;  and  I  cannot  see 
Ayhy  we  have  to  have  wolves  to  help  to 
exterminate  these  deer.  I  suggest  that  if  deer, 
as  was  pointed  out  very  well  by  Mr.  Pimlott 
in  his  article,  if  they  do  not  get  enough  to 
eat  in  Algonquin  Park,  I  suggest  that  you, 
by  some  means  or  another,  shoot  tran- 
quillizers into  the  deer  and  transport  them 
into  areas  such  as  the  Bruce  peninsula,  where 
we  can  use  them  very,  very  well  indeed. 

To  me  it  is  absurd.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
a  specialist  on  this  particular  subject  at  all, 
but  to  me  it  is  absurd  that  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  would  try  to  balance 
out  nature  by  experimenting  in  wolves,  so 
that  that  balance  in  nature,  as  you  described 
it,  can  continue  for  years  to  come.  For  this 
reason  I  suggest  that,  unless  there  are  sounder 
reasons  than  have  been  advanced  by  your 
department  up  to  now,  we  stop  experiment- 
ing with  wolves,  other  than  tiie  possibility 
of  eradicating  them  from  the  face  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  not  only  will  the  hunters  of  the 
province  be  pleased,  but  also  the  farmers  and 
the  people  who  live  in  rural  Ontario. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward -Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  this  discussion  about 
wolves.  I  might  say  that  while  they  are  not 
naturally  an  animal  to  be  found  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  nevertheless  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  them.  From  time  to 
time,  it  appears  that  they  wander  down  and 
cross  the  ice  in  the  wintertime.  For  a 
great  many  years  we  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing;  but,  having  a  number  of  sheep 
myself,  about  three  years  ago  I  had  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  see  the  way  they  oper- 
ate. That  year  they  killed  about  50  lambs. 
They  simply  slit  their  throats  with  their 
fangs,  tore  out  the  Hver  and  left  the  rest  of 
the  carcass.  Dogs  never  operated  in  such  a 
way. 

I  know  a  fox  will  pick  up  a  young  lamb 
when  it  is  first  born,  and  foxes  will  take 
chickens,  but  they  will  consume  a  whole 
carcass  that  is  edible.  These  wolves  appar- 
ently kill  for  the  sport.  They  kill  three  or 
four  a  night.  We  watched  for  them  and 
kept  the  sheep  in  special  fields,  and  still 
they   were    so    wary    that   while    you    were 


there  at  night,  you  would  see  the  sheep  back 
away  from  a  fence,  and  still  the  wolves 
would  not  appear  while  you  were  there. 

After  taking  turns  for  several  nights  with 
two  or  three  of  us  watching  at  night,  the 
very  night  that  you  did  not  watch  was  the 
night  they  would  come.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  other  hon.  members  who  are  in 
favour  of  retaining  this  bounty  because  that 
type  of  animal  is  wasteful,  it  is  destructive. 
It  does  not  kill  for  food,  it  kills  for  slaughter, 
and  I  say:  Get  rid  of  them.  And  the  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them  the  better. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  wee  bit  about  these  wolves,  the  four- 
legged  kind  also.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  tonight  about  the  balance  of  nature. 
One  thing  that  we  are  forgetting  in  this 
particular  discussion  is  that  a  deer  is  a 
game  animal.  It  is  hunted  by  man  and 
hunted  by  wolves;  a  lot  of  them  are  killed 
by  man  and  this  creates  an  unbalance  in 
nature.  . 

.  I  am  one  to  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney).  The  point  that  he  has  brought  up 
here  is  that  wolves  are  interfering  with  the 
raising  of  livestock,  particularly  sheep.  The 
area  in  which  I  live,  was  at  one  time  a  great 
sheep-raising  area.  Now  it  is  confined  to 
maybe  five  or  six  flocks,  and,  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  sheep  the  wolves  have  some- 
thing new.  They  are  killing  ofiF  suckling 
calves  that  are  raised  by  ranchers;  this  is 
why  I  appeal  to  the  government  to  take  some 
action  to  get  rid  of  wolves.  They  may  be 
part  of  nature;  they  may  be  part  of  our  wild- 
life; but  right  now  they  are  playing  havoc 
with  our  livestock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner;  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  problems  that  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  even  if  you  could  eradicate  all 
the  wolves  in  Ontario  in  one  fell  swoop,  we 
would  have  to  build  some  fences;  and  of 
course  that  is  an  impossibility,  because  the 
wolf  pays  no  attention  to  geography.  He 
comes  in  from  Manitoba,  or  comes  in  from 
Quebec,  or  crosses  on  the  ice,  such  as  our 
hon.  friend  from  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney)  says.  Now  if  there  is  some  way  of 
controlling  wolves,  I  would  hope  that,  through 
the  research  work  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  we  would  get  some 
indications  of  it. 

But  to  say,  "Go  out  and  shoot  all  the 
wolves  in  the  province,"  well  we  would  have 
to  do  the  whole  North  American  continent. 
I  would  suggest  to  you:  let  us  see  what  this 
research  programme  develops   and  then  we 
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will  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  your 
questions.  In  the  meantime  the  bounty  system 
is  going  to  continue,  so  if  someone  does  find 
a  wolf  on  his  property  and  he  has  a  chance 
to  either  snare  it  or  kill  it  or  hit  it  over 
the  head  with  a  baseball  bat,  he  can  collect 
$25. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  one  more  question. 
Is  your  research  programme  with  wolves 
done  with  the  idea  that  you  may  derive  some 
plan  whereby  you  possibly  can  co-operate 
with  the  other  provinces  in  order  to  eradicate 
the  wolves  in  this  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  now,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  results  of  a  research  programme 
are  going  to  be;  because  if  I  could  I  would 
give  it  to  you  right  tonight  and  call  o£E  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  are  you  looking  for  in 
your  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  are  looking  for 
any  answer  that  will  give  us  an  answer  to 
those  questions  and  problems  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  results  are  going  to  be,  because 
they  have  not  come  out  yet. 

Suppose  that  it  does  come  out  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  negotiate  with  the  other  prov- 
inces—either put  up  fences  or  to  go  into 
the  same  kind  of  programme.  Any  person 
with  common-sense  would  know  that  is  what 
we  would  do.    What  else  would  we  do? 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  have  an  idea,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  experimenting  with  these 
wolves,  not  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  get 
rid  of  them  but  with  the  idea  that  you  think 
the  wolves  may  be  exterminated  and  you 
would  like  to  see  them  keep  on  growing 
in  (Mrder  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  no.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  in  our  minds 
at  all.  We  are  not  breeding  wolves  and 
we  are  not  propagating  wolves. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  it  in  your  mind  to  get 
rid  of  the  wolves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  in  our  mind  to  get 
rid  of  the  wolves,  providing,  you  may  find 
this,  that  that  does  not  cause  some  other 
situation  to  go  out  of  balance.  Just  because 
we  have  a  research  programme  under  way, 
I  am  not  going  to  anticipate  what  the  results 
are.  going  to  be. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  wolves— and  I  tried 
to   explain  this   to   you   and   everybody   else 


before— the  wolves  on  the  loose  are  the  same 
way  as  the  moose  on  the  loose;  they  produce 
and  produce. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  add  two  things. 
Much  of  the  argument  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney), 
and  my  hon.  friend  from  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Quilty)  is  sound,  though  what  they  are  really 
saying  is  that  if  you  have  a  man  who  breaks 
the  law  in  Toronto  and  he  has  red  hair  and 
green  eyes,  therefore  you  should  go  and 
imprison  every  other  man  with  red  hair  and 
green  eyes  in  the  province. 

It  is  something  like  Herod's  edict  to  find 
every  male  child  and  kill  him  at  that  historic 
time.  Surely  it  is  the  height  of  ridiculousness 
for  anyone  to  say  that  you  should  not  kill 
the  wolves  if  they  are  kilhng  sheep  in  Prince 
Edward  county  and  if  they  are  killing  sheep 
over  in  Renfrew,  of  course,  go  and  kill  that 
type.  What  is  a  wolf  up  in  the  middle  of 
Patricia  district?  Who  is  he  bothering,  ex- 
cei[)t  perhaps  a  few  rabbits  and  a  few  other 
animals,  and  why  should  you  go  and  kill 
that  poor  animal? 

Secondly,  is  it  not  the  height  of  senseless- 
ness to  have  a  bounty  and  pay  American 
toiirists  to  come  in  here  with  their  aircraft 
and  kill  15  or  20  wolves— and  how  much  is  it? 
$25  per  animal?— yes,  supposing  they  Idlled 
15—1  do  not  know  how  much  15  times  $25 
is-$750? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Like  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
mathematics  is  not  my  forte.  But  we  want 
Americans  to  spend  money  here,  you  see,  so 
these  people  come  in  and  I  am  told  they  are 
mostly  Americans  that  come  in  with  airplanes 
and  their  guns  and  instead  of  them  spending 
money  here,  we  give  them  $400-$500  in  wolf 
bounty  to  pay  for  the  trip  and  we  have  not 
received  a  thin  dime.  I  would  think  that  it 
is  time  that  a  policy  like  that  ought  to  be 
revised. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
point  out  to  my  hon.  colleague  that  in  1960 
there  were  only  939  wolves  shot  in  the  whole 
of  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Vote  1008  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1009: 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
this.     Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  to  carry 
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on  after  midnight?  It  will  take  me  a  little 
time  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  hon. 
Minister  about  something  I  have  spoken 
about  for  the  past  several  years  and  that  is 
the  possibility  of  another  provincial  park  in 
the  Bruce  peninsula.  He  knows  the  situation 
and  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  back- 
ground, but  I  simply  say  this:  The  Bruce 
peninsula,  as  many  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  know,  stretches  about  55  miles 
out  into  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 
I  may  possibly  be  biased  but  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  accused  of  exaggeration  if  I  said 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  tourist 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  explain 
that  the  London  Free  Press  in  their  examina- 
tion of  the  possibiHty  of  parks  in  that  area 
have  suggested  in  times  past  that  the  whole 
of  the  Bruce  peninsula  be  taken  over  as  a 
park.  To  me,  of  course,  who  lives  in  that 
area,  this  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  the  land,  plus 
the  fact  that  there  are  really  thousands  of 
cottages  in  that  area  now. 

If  the  government  or  governments  of  the 
past  had  suggested  that  the  Bruce  peninsula 
be  taken  over  as  a  park  in  total  then  that 
should  have  been  done  certainly  many  years 
ago.  But  now  we  come  to  this  proposition 
in  the  Bruce  peninsula,  which  I  say  is  one  of 
the  major  tourist  resort  areas  in  this  province. 

We  have  no  provincial  park.  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  members  that  Bruce  county 
is  120  miles  long  and  in  the  south  of  the 
county  we  have  a  park  at  Inverhuron  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tourists  visit.  And 
in  the  central  portion  at  Sauble  Beach  we 
have  another  small  park,  and  there  we  have 
probably  100,000  to  200,000  tourists  each 
year,  too.  But  in  the  peninsula  we  have 
not  got  one,  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what 
I  would  point  out  and  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion, I  hope,  through  you  and  the  hon. 
Minister:  the  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  some  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's staff,  have  suggested  that  a  park  be 
located  in  a  certain  area  in  the  Bruce  penin- 
sula. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  and 
myself  went  over  this  particular  area.  He, 
of  course,  did  not  commit  himself  and  I  do 
not  blame  him,  but  the  point  is  that  many  of 
his  staff  feel  that  this  is  a  logical  place  for 
a  park.  What  is  the  holdup?  The  situation 
is  this:  The  land  is  owned  by  some  Ameri- 
cans. They  got  it  about  10  or  15  years  ago 
for  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  they  refuse 


to  sell  it  unless  it  be  for  a  price  that  is  com- 
pletely nonsensical.     This  is  the  story  I  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
while  we  must  be  friendly  with  our  American 
neighbours  surely  the  time  has  not  come 
when  we,  as  residents  of  the  area  and  as  the 
tourists  who  go  through  that  area,  have  to 
sit  down,  and  just  because  of  two  or  three 
wealthy  Americans,  not  be  able  to  have  a 
park  in  the  Bruce  peninsula. 

I  say  that  is  going  too  far,  and  I  would 
implore  the  hon.  Minister  to  use  the  powers 
which  he  has  in  his  department  and  expro- 
priate this  park  if  he  wishes  it.  If  he  wishes 
this  particular  land,  to  expropriate  it  for 
park  purposes,  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  it 
to  go  somewhere  else  in  the  peninsula  and 
have  a  provincial  park.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessity. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not 
done  this  year,  or  if  it  is  not  done  next  year, 
it  most  assuredly  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
very  shortly.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands,  as  many  of  the  hon.  members 
know,  going  through  that  area  every  day  in 
the  summer.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister's 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Tublicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  would  agree  that  it 
is  becoming  a  great  tourist  area.  I  diink 
our  provincial  park  programme  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Certainly  in  our  area  we  regard  it  as  success- 
ful.  ^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  we  have  this  T 
55  miles  of  land  sticking  out  into  the  waters 
of  Lake  Huron  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Georgian  Bay  and  on  the  other  side  sandy 
beaches  almost  in  total  stretching  out  into 
these  waters  and  no  provincial  park.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would  please 
look  into  this  matter  once  more  and  if  our 
American  friends  will  not  sell  the  land,  and 
he  decides  that  he  wants  this  particular 
acreage,  to  expropriate.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  use  his  powers 
of  expropriation,  to  buy  some  land  somewhere 
else  in  the  peninsula  because  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  there.  Let  us  get  the  park 
started  before  the  land  increases  in  value  so 
much  that  perhaps  the  department  would  not 
wish  to  carry  on  with  this  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  the  hon.  member's  recommendations 
into  consideration.  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  about  his  problem;  we 
are  still  working  on  it.  So  far  the  government 
has  not  seen  fit  to  expropriate  privately 
owned  lands  for  park  purposes,  feeling  that 
some  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  The 
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particular  property  you  have  mentioned  is  a 
desirable  one  from  a  park  point  of  view, 
but  the  owners  have  exalted  ideas  as  to  its 
value  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  it. 
That  is,  the  appraisal  made  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  which  attend  to  these 
matters,  has  indicated  thus. 

Right  at  the  present  time  I  have  in  my 
desk,  in  my  office,  a  report  from  our  parks 
branch  dealing  with  the  matter  of  some 
other  areas  that  we  are  going  to  investigate 
and  in  the  course  of  time  I  will  take  that 
to  the  parks  integration  board. 

Votes  1009  to  1012,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Troy:  What  about  access  roads?  What 
do  you  think  you  are  running,  a  number 
programme,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  you  permit  the 
hon.  member  to  ask  his  question. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  going  to  pout  like 
you  people  do  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  explain  to  the  hon.  member  the  item 
of  access  roads  in  this  budget  is  not  the 
matter  of  access  roads  as  he  understands  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  find 
out,  that  was  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  is  for  forestry 
roads  really. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  These  are  constructed 
by  the  department.  We  increase  the 
amount  of  the  stumpage  dues  when  the 
timber  is  produced  so  that  we  get  our  capi- 
tal investment  back.  I  am  advised  by  my 
accountant  that  all  of  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  logging  roads  of  this  kind 
has  been  repaid  through  increased  dues. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  just  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister  then.  Are  there  any  funds 
in  his  UNR  funds  available  for  access  roads? 
I  brought  this  up  on  another  day  because 
I   was   informed   that   most    of   those   funds 


were  being  used  in  the  devolpment  of  parks 
and  not  to  open  up  townships  into  areas. 
I  know  because  in  my  own  district,  up  in 
the  River  Valley  area,  there  are  townships 
that  might  be  opened  up  so  that  the  people 
of  that  area  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  some  leases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
particular  case  that  the  hon.  member  dis- 
cusses now,  the  timber  branch  have  not 
requested  that  roads  be  constructed  in  those 
townships  and  I  presume  from  that  that 
the  timber  is  not  available  or  is  not  mer- 
chantable at  the  present  time.  As,  if  and 
when  it  does,  I  presume  then  that  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  build  an  access  road  to  it 

There  are  some  projects  under  way  ik)w 
where  the  funds  are  being  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  lit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
advise  us  of  tomorrow's  agenda? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  coming  in  to  give 
Royal  Assent  to  certain  bills  which  will  be 
given  third  readings  in  the  morning.  Then 
we  might  resume  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  and 
then  go  to  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.15  of  the 
clock,  a.m. 
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legislativp:  assembly  of  Ontario 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  arc  very  glad  to  welcome 
as  guests  this  morning  in  the  west  gallery 
students  from  Ox  Bow  Public  School,  Ilders- 
ton. 

I  Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 
i 


Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  three  bills  here.  Tliey  will  all 
go  to  the  education  committee.  They  are 
what  I  miglit  term  omnibus  bills,  they  pick  up 
various  points  in  the  Acts  concerned  and 
deal  with  quite  a  number  of  different  things. 
I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  explain 
each  of  the  sections  individually  here,  tliey 
should  go  to  the  committee  and  can  be  dis- 
cussed here  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Friday,  March  30,  1962 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Ac-t 
to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  in  keeping  with  an  undertaking  I 
gave  the  House  a  week  ago,  I  beg  leave  to 
table  certain  papers,  namely,  the  routine 
inspection  reports  for  the  Ontario  Reforma- 
tory at  Mimico  for  June  13,  16,  1960;  Sep- 
tember 29,  30,  1960;  October  3,  4,  1960; 
January  11,  12,  1961;  June  8,  9,  12,  13, 
1961;  October  16,  17,  18,  19,  1961;  and 
January  10,  1962.  The  routine  inspection 
reports  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Jail  for 
May  17,  1960;  October  3,  4,  5  and  8,  1960; 
October  26,  27,  28,  31,  1960;  January  25,  26, 
27,  30,  1961;  April  26,  27,  28,  1961;  Sep- 
tember 29,   1961;  and  October  2.  4.  1961. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  or  not  he  has  included  the 
MACTO  committee  report?  Will  he  give  us 
his  undertaking  to  table  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  take  that  question  as 
notice. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  As  notice? 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  never  heard  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  the  report  in  his  possession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  one  particular  report 
that  is  referred  to. 

Mr.     Wintermeyer:     The    hon.     Minister's 

advisory  committee  report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  I  have  a 
little  item  I  would  comment  on. 

As  the  House  remembers,  earlier  this 
morning,  shortly  after  midnight,  we  had 
quite  a  discussion  on  beaver,  and  wolves  and 
other  things.  In  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail,  there  is  quite  an  article  about  beaver. 
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It  also  mentions  High  Park,  which  certainly 
brought  it  to  my  attention.  The  city  council 
was  discussing  the  problem  yesterday  and 
part  of  it  reads  this  way: 

Speaking  of  beavers,  Mr.  Bell  said  the 
parks  department  had  been  working  with 
The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  it  was  hoped  to  prepare  an 
area  on  Spring  Road  for  the  beavers  some 
time  in  the  fall  so  that  a  mated  pair  could 
be  turned  loose  next  July  to  build  a  dam 
and  a  beaverhouse. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  just  wonder  if  there  is  a  privilege  to 
any  hon.  member  of  the  House  to  get  up 
and  read  about  things  in  his  own  riding 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Cowling:  My  hon.  friend  knows  that 
there  is.  Can  you  think  of  anybody  else,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  should  talk  about  his  own 
riding  but  the  member? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  think  it  has  always  been 
allowed  on  special  occasions,  as  it  were,  to 
have  hon.  members  say  a  few  words  before 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Cowling:  To  continue  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.     B.     Newman     (Windsor- Walkerville): 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege.    Did  he 

submit  a  question  to  you  on  this? 
He  did? 
I  have  attempted  in  the  past  to  speak  in 

exactly  the  same  way  and  I  was  refused  per- 


Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to 
the  problem  we  discussed  last  night  in  con- 
nection with  beaver  is  that  we  can  solve  the 
situation  by  sending  them  out  to  High  Park. 
That  is  simply  what  I  wanted  to  say,  one  of 
the  loveliest  parks  in  the  province. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  oblige  the  hon. 
member  by  saying  that  we  will  be  willing, 
at  any  time,  to  give  him  all  the  beaver  he 
would  like. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read 
ings,  upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  effect  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  works  and  systems  of  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 


Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  respecting  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege and  Macdonald  Institute. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  69,  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jails 
Act. 

Bill  No.  92,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Parks  Act. 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Plan- 
ning Act. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  Metro- 
politan United  Church  of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines. 

Bill  No.  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  county 
of  Essex,  the  town  of  Leamington  and  the 
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public   utilities   commission   of   the   town   of 

Leamington. 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  high 
school  board  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  and 
the  Neelon-Garson  and  Falconbridge  district 
high  school  board. 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Richmond  Hill. 

Bill  No.  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Wicksteed. 

Bill  No.  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Etobicoke. 

THE  PHARMACY  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Ill,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
We  ask  that  these  bills  be  given  second 
reading  today  in  order  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  the  committee  on  health  on 
Wednesday  morning.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  is  as  already  outlined  in  first  reading. 

THE  OPTOMETRY  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  112,  The  Optometry  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  125,  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister);  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay). 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  legislative 
assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  your  Honour's  assent. 


The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  No.  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Greater 
Oshawa  community  chest. 

Bill  No.  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  village 
of  Erie  Beadi. 

Bill  No.  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Belleville. 

Bill  No.  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  hospital  for  incurables,  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Hearst. 

Bill  No.  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  village 
of  Markham. 

Bill  No.  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  Metro- 
politan United  Church,  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines. 

Bill  No.  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  Ontario 
co-operative  credit  society. 

Bill  No.  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Nepean. 

Bill  No.  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 

of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Prl 5,  An  Act  respecting  the 
high  school  board  of  the  township  of  Nepean 
and  the  collegiate  institute  board  of  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Oakville. 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of.  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  dty 
of  Windsor. 

Bill  No.  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa  separate  school  board. 

Bill  No.  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  county 
of  Essex,  the  town  of  Leamington  and  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  the  town  of 
Leamington. 

Bill  No.  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  tfie 
Young  Men's-Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Cornwall. 

Bill  No.  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Ontario  registered  music  teachers'  association. 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the 
high  school  board  of  the  city  of  Sudbury 
and  the  Neelon-Garson  and  Falconbridge 
district  high  school  board. 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Richmond  Hill. 
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Bill  No.  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Widcsteed. 

Bill  No.  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Etobicoke. 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  effect  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  works  and  systems  of  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  respecting  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege and  Macdonald  Institute. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  51,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  54,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
code  of  human  rights  and  to  provide  for  its 
administration. 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  respecting  certain  lands 
in  the  town  of  Gananoque. 

Bill  No.  56,  An  Act  to  amend  llie  Crown 
Timber  Act. 

Bill  No.  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Lake- 
head  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology 
Act,  1956. 

Bill  No.  59,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Notaries 
Act. 

Bill  No.  60,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judica- 
ture Act. 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  69,  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricul- 
tural Societies  Act. 

Bill  No.  71,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Training 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Bees 
Act. 

Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Co- 
operative Loans  Act. 


Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Horti- 
cultural Societies  Act. 

Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jails 
Act. 

Bill  No.  92,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Parks  Act. 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Plan- 
ning Act. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  (Lieutenant- 
Governor):  I  think  I  should  tender  my 
apology,  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  tlie 
lion,  gentlemen  of  the  House  for  not  asking 
you  to  be  seated  when  I  came  in.  I  think  it 
must  be  that  by  the  grandeur  of  the  moment 
I  was  overwhelmed. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  revert  to  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  to  permit  a  member  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  affording  me  this  opportunity.  I  would 
tell  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  question  but 
rather  a  matter  of  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  refer 
to   for   just   a   few   moments   is   the   matter 
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of  the  hours  of  the  sittings.  I  would  direct 
these  observations,  Mr.  Speaker,  particularly 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  and  I  must  tell  him 
that  I  am  speaking  only  as  an  individual 
member,  and  I  hope  other  persons  will  make 
observations,  that  there  is  much  common 
sense  to  be  said  for  effecting  some  definite 
hours  for  sittings  of  the  Legislature  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  session.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  tlie  constant  late  sittings 
are  not  only  physically  exhausting,  they  are 
likewise  intellectually  exhausting,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  the  long  sessions. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  from  now  on,  with 
the  elimination  of  the  committees,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  we  will  sit  from  two  to  six, 
and  then  from,  say,  eight  to  midnight.  Now 
that  is  a  total  of  eight  hours.  By  adjusting 
our  schedule  a  little  bit,  I  am  confident  we 
can  get  even  more  than  eight  hours  into 
an  orderly  day.  For  example,  if  we  sat 
from  10  to  12,  and  2  to  5.30,  and  7.30  to 
10.30,  we  would  accumulate  a  total  of  8^ 
hours  in  what  1  would  suggest  is  a  more 
orderly  fashion,  and  a  less  exhausting 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  make  a  great  issue  of  this.  I  must 
tell  you  that  personally  I  feel  strongly  that 
I  do  not  think  the  business  of  the  House 
will  be  conducted  most  efficiently  unless  we 
adopt  something  of  this  sort.  I  have  not 
discussed  this  matter  with  my  members,  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  caucus.  It  may  be 
that  they  feel  differently.  I  am  appealing 
rather  to  the  House  at  large  for  some  con- 
sideration of  this  point,  and  I  would  hope 
that  out  of  a  discussion,  and  a  brief  discus- 
sion, will  come  some  solution  that  is  prac- 
tical and  reasonable.  The  government 
understandably  wants  to  complete  its  agenda. 
We  are  not  going  td  be  unreasonable  about 
it. 

I  would  point  but  that  I  for  one  have  no 
objection  to  night  sessions,  providing  we 
do  not  go  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night, 
even  if  hon.  members  want  to  have  more 
night  sessions.  But  I  would  think  tliat  the 
efficiency  of  the  affairs  of  this  House  would  be 
increased  if  we  do  effect  some  understanding 
and  some  defini;te  rule. 

In  emergencies,  sir,  we  all  understand, 
we  may  have  to  make  an  exception.  That 
is  not  going  to  create  a  crisis.  I  would  point 
out  likewise  that  there  is  no  need  at  this 
juncture  to  aim  for  a  specific  date.  The 
prol?ability   is    tliat,   within   reason,    we   can 


complete  the  business  of  the  House  within 
a  time  schedule  that  may  have  been  pre- 
arranged. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  for  your  consideration  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  that  some  thought 
be  given  to  this  problem,  and  given  to  the 
problem  very  early,  particularly  now  that 
the  committee  work  of  tlie  House  has  been 
basically   completed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  this,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  general  debate  on  the 
question  this  morning.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  not 
spoken  to  me  about  this  matter- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —this  is  the  first  time 
he  has  mentioned  it,  so  I  will  make  a 
couple  of  observations,  if  I  may,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  matter  rest  there 
because  I  do  not  think  under  the  circum- 
stances this  is  the  place  to  debate  it. 

Fundamentally,  we  must  complete  the 
business  of  the  House;  we  were  here  until 
a  quarter  after  twelve  last  night,  which 
may  prompt  tliese  remarks  this  morning. 
But  if  we  just  look  at  this  week,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  sat  on  Monday  from  two  until 
five,  which  was  tliree  hours;  we  had  a 
night  session  on  Tuesday  night  which  lasted 
until  11;  the  House  did  not  meet  at  all  on 
Wednesday,  and  we  sat  until  a  quarter  after 
12  last  night,  which  we  will  all  admit  is 
unusual  but  it  was  a  question  of  completing 
a  few  items  and  I  think  tlie  extra  15  minutes 
was  perhaps  worth  it.  So  I  caimot  accept 
the  posit  that  at  the  present  moment 
anybody  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  over- 
worked. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  overlooking  committee 
meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  we  look  at  the 
question  of  committees,  I  intend  to  call  the 
House  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  this  week 
because  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
committee  work  but  we  are  not  by  any 
means  finished  witli  it.  Therefore,  we  will 
have  some  morning  work  in  the  committees 
in  the  week  approaching. 

I  had  intended  to  call  several  night  ses- 
sions next  week,  I  was  going  to  speak  of  this 
before  the  House  rose  today. 

I  ..recognize  that  it  is  a  long  day,  it  is 
as  long  for  any  one  of  us  as  any  other  when 
there  are  the  mornings  of  administrative  work; 
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afternoons  in  the  House  and  an  evening  in  the 
House,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  these  things  be  kept  within  limits,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  going  to  meet  perhaps 
three  or  four  evenings  in  succession. 

I  certainly  must  reiterate  my  stand  that 
when  you  have  two  night  sessions  only  and  a 
five-day  week,  and  you  have  one  day  in 
which  the  House  does  not  sit  at  all  and  one 
other  day  out  of  those  five  in  which  we  sat 
for  three  hours,  I  cannot  feel  that  any  of  us 
are  really  over-worked  here. 

But  I  can  see  the  problem  arising  as  the 
committee  work  dwindles  and  as  we  get  into 
what  is  really  quite  a  heavy  order  paper.  We 
have  several  very  large  departments*  estimates 
still  to  deal  with.  In  the  way  the  debates  and 
the  estimates  have  developed  over  the  past  few 
years— it  used  to  be  possible  to  put  the  esti- 
mates for  one  of  these  departments  through  in 
a  relatively  short  time— the  estimates  now  in- 
volve an  examination.  Not  the  estimates, 
wliich  are  in  fact  a  forecast  of  the  department, 
but  in  the  development  of  the  procedure  of 
the  House  since  I  have  been  here  we  have 
passed  from  a  consideration  of  the  estimates 
—of  what  the  future  expenditure  of  a  depart- 
ment is  going  to  be— into  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  what  the  department  has  done  not 
only  in  the  past  year  but  in  many  instances 
back  for  a  good  many  years,  and  this  requires 
more  time. 

Any  one  of  us  who  has  been  here  is 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  there  is  more  and  more 
discussion,  more  and  more  detailed  searching 
of  the  a£Fairs,  there  are  more  questions 
addressed  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  with  this  I  am  not  in  disagreement. 

But  I  must  point  out  to  hon.  members  that 
it  simply  requires  more  hours,  it  requires  more 
hours  for  individual  members  to  examine 
various  parts  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  as  far  as  their  particular  area  is 
y  concerned,  when  it  may  not  have  any  general 
V  apphcation  to  the  rest  of  the  province  at  all. 
If  we  are  to  follow  this  procedure,  which 
appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  then  we  simply  must  make 
arrangements  to  provide  the  hours  to  sit  in 
which  to  allow  this  very  close  examination  to 
continue. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  at  this  length 
on  the  subject  but  these  are  the  various 
factors  that  have  been  in  my  mind  as  I  have 
planned  out  the  work  of  the  House  and 
attempted  a  timetable  to  meet  everybody's 
convenience.  We  have  all  kfaids  of  situations; 
some  men  live  within  driving  range  and  want 


to  drive  home  every  night;  there  are  other 
men  who  are  here  from  long  distances  who 
are  quite  happy  to  stay  in  the  evening  because 
they  have  nothing  to  go  to  but  a  hotel  room 
in  any  event.  I  mean  there  are  varying 
situations  which  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  have  to  meet  and  in  scheduling  the 
business  of  the  House  all  these  matters  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  I  recognize  the 
points  he  raises  and  I  will  certainly  take  them 
into  consideration.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  sit  down  with  him  in  my  oflBce 
rather  than  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
see  if  we  could  not  work  out  something  that 
would   be  mutually   satisfactory. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  request  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  for  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  sittings  of  this  Legislature.  I 
think  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  that 
we  sit  until  12:00  midnight,  sometimes,  that 
is  the  trouble. 

One  of  the  things  I  cannot  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  why  the  desperate  haste  to  adjourn 
before  Easter.  I  think  that  the  business  of  tiiis 
House  is  more  important  than  the  question 
of  the  adjournment  and  I  think  if  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  at  10:00  or  10:30  p.m.,  I 
think  that  that  would  be  most  helpful. 

Last  year  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  was  very 
amenable  to  that  suggestion  and  I  can  remem- 
ber on  some  occasions  when  we  did  adjourn 
at  10:30,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  consider  that.  It  seems  to  be  the 
practice  of  bringing  on  estimates,  very  impor- 
tant estimates,  at  8:00  o'clock  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment or  not  to  say:  "You  are  going  to  stay 
here  until  they  are  finished."  Therefore  the 
hon.  members  become  a  little  tired  and  are 
not  giving  the  consideration  to  the  estimates 
that  they  should,  and  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
at  10:00  or  not  later  than  10:30  any  ni^t 
session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  reply  to  that  state- 
ment, I  am  prepared  to  stay  here  until  June, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
House.  Probably  of  all  people  it  matters  less 
to  me  when  the  House  rises  than  anyone 
else  because  I  will  be  here  in  any  event. 
But  all  these  matters  will  be  considered, 
10:00,  10:30  and  11:00  o'clock.  I  do  not 
think    we    should    have    very    late    sittings, 
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particularly  when  we  are  having  a  succession 
of  them.   I  will  certainly  bear  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  being  a  layman  of  the  House,  I 
will  take  up  very  httle  time.  I  realize  that 
all  hon.  members  should  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  questions;  that  is  the  prerogative  of 
all  members  of  this  Legislature,  but  I  think 
we  could  save  a  little  bit  of  time,  providing 
we  did  not  have  a  half  an  hour  speech  and 
then  say:  "Hon.  sir,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  question."  I  think  that  is  one  place  where 
we  could  save  considerable  time. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  dean  of 
this  House.  He  has  been  here  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  regular 
attenders  and  also  an  able  debater  and  a 
good  critic.  I  am  going  to  hasten  to  say, 
though,  that  I  do  not  always  agree  with  all 
his  policies  of  government.  However,  credit 
is  due;  I  do  think  that  if  he  would  take  some 
of  the  hon.  members  out  to  the  woodshed— and 
also  the  hon.  leader  of  our  party  would  apply 
the  same  treatment— I  believe  we  would  get 
along  better.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  dealing  in  personalities  or  calling  names. 

Now,  I  am  hoping  that  the  current  session 
of  the  Legislature  will  prorogue  before 
Easter,  because  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  would 
like  to  get  home  to  put  in  a  little  gardening. 
But  we  have  had  this  year  a  considerable 
number  of  students  in  this  Legislature,  and  I 
want  to  read  to  the  hon.  members  just  a  little 
paragraph  taken  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
This  is  how  one  student  appraised  us. 


Legislative  Slobs 


Sir: 


When  our  class  visited  the  Legislative 
buildings  on  March  8,  what  we  saw  was 
disgraceful. 

Men  had  their  feet  up  on  their  desks, 
minus  their  shoes;  some  were  reading 
newspapers;  others  were  asleep,  slouched 
down  in  their  chairs.  The  page  boys  were 
playing  with  elastics  and  hitting  each 
other. 

If  a  foreign  person  ever  came  to  sit  in 
on  the  Legislature,  he  would  think  of 
Canadians  as  ignorant  slobs.  If  the  voters 
could  see  how  these  people  act,  I  doubt 
if  they  would  be  in  the  Legislature. 

Mary  Cooney 
Age  12,  Our  Lady  of  Grace  School, 

Aurora 

I  want  to  say  that  maybe  I  am  one  of  the 
\iolators   by   reading  newspapers,   but   I   do 


that  for  two  reasons,  one  to  soothe  my  mind, 
and,  two,  to  preserve  my  patience.  Thank 
you. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 

Johnston  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

REFORM  INSTITUTIONS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1903: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  adjourned  the  discussion  of  this 
report  I  had  been  directing  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Haskett)  to  certain  data  that  he  has  in  his 
report  that  had  to  do  with  nationalities.  I 
questioned  the  necessity  of  this  detail  and 
also  questioned  the  fact  that— it  is  on  page 
36  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  In  speaking  of  nationalities  such 
as  Indian,  Hebrew,  Negro,  Canadian,  and  so 
on,  I  wonder  what  the  purpose  is  or  what 
value  it  is  in  finding  out  whether  they  are 
Canadians?  Now,  with  the  Negroes  is  it  male 
or  female,  or  is  the  Negro  a  Canadian,  or 
where  does  he  come  from? 

Then  it  mentions  Irish.  Is  that  somebody 
who  is  a  native  of  Ireland?  And  the  same 
with  English  and  Scottish.  What  is  the  value 
of  this?  If  he  is  going  to  make  a  report  that 
designates  nationahties  he  should  be  sure  he 
has  them  as  nations  and  not  races.  What  is 
the  value  of  this,  what  is  he  seeking  to  learn 
or  prove? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): This  is  purely  statistical,  it  does 
not  apply  against  any  individual  in  our  report 
but  it  is  kept  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  think  it  would  save  time  and 
save  workers— if  it  is  just  a  matter  of  record 
that  seems  to  me  ridiculous.  If  it  were  of 
some  value,  some  research  vahie,  then  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary;  and  also  it  is  not  made  out 
properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  raised  a  point.  I  will  look  into 
the  classification.  It  has  existed  and  I  see  it 
set  out  in  our  annual  report.  If  it  is  erroneous 
or  can  be  improved  I  would  like  to  take  a 
look  at  it,  and  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
raising  it. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  an  explanation  from 
the  hon.  Minister  as  to  why,  in  the  Guelph 
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institution  last  summer,  there  were  park 
tables  made  for  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  when  a  private  firm,  I  beheve 
from  Brantford,  quoted  a  price  $3  less  than 
the  Guelph  institution.  I  think  it  was  said 
at  that  time  that  the  lumber  was  free,  the 
labour  was  free,  and  everything  else,  and 
yet  a  private  firm  underpriced  the  Guelph 
institution  by  some  $3.  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
give  me  an  explanation  as  to  why  this  would 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Would  the  hon.  member 
indicate  what  was  the  nature  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Worton:  Park  tables  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  might 
be  able  to  answer,  at  least  in  part,  the  hon. 
member's  question.  Remember  that  the  goods 
supplied  by  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  are  provincially  charged  to  the 
department  using  those  goods,  in  this  case 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  So 
Lands  and  Forests  decided  to  call  for  tenders 
on  part  of  our  needs  for  park  benches  and 
park  tables  and  tenders  were  received  from 
The  D3partment  of  Reform  Institutions  and 
some  private  manufacturing  plants. 

We  decided  then  to  place  half  our  order 
with  the  private  plant  and  the  other  half, 
I  think  it  was,  was  awarded  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is 
quite  fine  the  way  it  is  explained,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  evaluate  these 
goods  or  how  they  set  a  price  when  you 
have  labour  to  take  into  consideration  in 
reformatories,  and  material.  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  a  fuller  explanation  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  in  The  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions we  find  it  important  to  provide 
work,  so  we  have  a  very  good  industrial 
department  that  operates  in  the  department 
and  sets  up  production  facilities  in  the 
diflFe^ent  reformatories.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
do  not  sell  our  goods  outside  our  own  depart- 
ments in  competition  with  wares  manu- 
factured in  legitimate  trade.  We  have  to 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  supplving  needs 
in  our  own  department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  this  government.  We  do  not  go 
outside  that. 

As  regards,  the  price,  the  prire  is  really 
of  no  concern,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  book- 
keeping   entry.     What    we    take    from .  one 


department  we  put  into  this  department  and, 
in  the  end  result  to  the  government  of 
Ontario,  it  does  not  matter  what  we  gel— less 
or  more  than  they  would  pay  elsewhere.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  are  able  to  supply 
only   our   own   departments. 

We  recognize,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  opposite  will,  the  importance  of 
having  an  industrial  department  to  provide 
both  activity  and  the  training  that  goes  with 
that  activity  for  the  inmates  of  our  institu- 
tions. I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  as 
basic  and  desirable.  Having  gone  beyond 
that,  the  actual  price  at  which  we  would 
provide  blankets  or  park  benches  or  meat  to 
other  institutions  is  merely  a  cross  entry  as 
between  departments. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to 
follow  this  further.  I  think  there  should  be 
some  basis  how  you  arrive  at  this  figure, 
when  you  have  a  $14  item,  and  a  $17  item 
from  a  government  institution.  Surely  the 
hon.  Minister  has  some  method  of  arriving 
at  the  labour  content  in  it,  a  detailed  estimate 
of  it,  not  just  a  figure  he  picks  out  of  the  air. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  that  generally 
we  use  in  our  cost  accounting,  the  cost  of 
materials;  and  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  in  some  instances  we  have  to  pay  more 
for  materials  than  a  large  business  that  is 
operating  in  that  field  all  the  time  because 
we  may  not  be  buying  in  quite  as  large 
quantities.  Then  we  put  in  the  labour  cost 
of  the  staflF  members  only,  because  these  are 
the  only  cost  items  we  have.  On  top  of  that 
we  add  a  ten  per  cent  estimate  to  bring  up 
the  price  to  what  we  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can 
pursue  this  to  no  end,  but  the  words  of  the 
hon.  Minister  at  that  time  were  that  we  have 
the  material  free,  we  have  the  labour  free, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  $3  cheaper. 
Those  are  his  own  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  When  did  I  say  the 
materials  were  free? 

Mr.  Worton:  I  said  the  former  Minister, 
sir,  if  I  misinterpreted  that.  He  said  in  the 
paper,  in  the  Guelph  paper,  that  he  did  not 
understand  why  they  were  underbid  by  a 
private  firm  because  they  had  everything  that 
went  into  this  article  free. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is 
a  matter  of  principle  here.  The  hon.  member 
for  Wellington  South  I  think  has  made  an 
excellent  point.    I  think  that  we  here  should 
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be  talking  about  the  economy,  of  course,  and 
economics. 

There  is  another  factor  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  acknowledged  it  in  part  of  his  reply. 
You  are  in  business  not  to  make  money  but 
actually  to  operate  a  refonn  institution,  and 
part  of  that  is  certainly  to  provide  work  for 
these  men  and  to  supply  what  physical  eflforts 
they  can  contribute  to  your  demands  and  the 
demands  of  other  departments. 

Now  here  is  a  typical  classic  illustration 
where  another  department  has  a  demand  for 
park  benches.  I  would  suggest  that  tliis 
illustrates  how  people  in  reform  institutions 
can  be  put  to  good  use  in  training,  in  prepara- 
tion, in  learning  a  trade,  and  actually 
executing  it  for  a  very  practical  reason. 

For  the  world  of  me  I  caimot  understand 
why  the  hon.  Minister  would  not  seize  on  this 
opportunity  to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
inmates  to  help  themselves  to  learn  a  partic- 
ular trade.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  do  think  that  in 
addition  to  the  problem  of  economics  or 
dollars,  there  is  a  practical  social  problem 
here  that  we  should  direct  our  attention  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  touched  on  a 
very  essential  part  of  it  and  that  is  what  is 
dominant  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  planning. 
We  feel  that  the  provision  of  work,  especially 
of  the  kind  of  useful  work  that  will  approxi- 
mate the  kind  of  employment  that  may  be 
available  to  these  men  on  their  release,  is  most 
important.  That  is  what  is  behind  our  pro- 
vision of  these  industrial  production  sections. 
We  have  some  establishments  where  training 
is  paramount,  but  in  some  other  institutions 
training  is  secondary  to  the  actual  work  and 
production.  It  is  not  just  slave  labour;  it  is 
part  of  the  training  because  it  is  a  therapy 
of  work  tliat  is  needed. 

When  we  engage  in  these  industrial  enter- 
prises, which  we  find  so  important  to  provide 
that  social  part  of  the  rehabilitation  for  the 
prisoners,  it  is  not  done  so  much  with  the 
thought  of  producing  materials  from  their 
labour  as  in  using  it  to  teach  them  how  to 
work  and  develop  good  work  habits  and  good 
routine  programmes  of  Hving.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  appreciate  that  one  of  the  big 
failures  with  so  many  of  these  people  in 
certain  categories  is  that  they  just  have  not 
had  steady  jobs,  and  they  just  have  not  had 
motivation,  they  just  have  not  had  ambition 
and  so  they  just  have  not  learned  to  apply 
themselves.  This  retraining  in  routine  work 
and  regular  living  habits  is  a  very  important 


part  of  preparing  for  the  return  to  civilian 
life. 

When  we  get  down  to  what  we  put  them  to 
work  at,  I  think  it  is  recognized  that  the 
day  of  digging  a  hole  here  and  carrying  the 
stones  or  the  dirt  from  here  to  there  in  a 
wheelbarrow  and  then  picking  it  up  and 
bringing  it  back,  is  useless.  It  is  not  only 
that  it  has  no  end  result,  but  it  defeats  the 
very  objects  you  might  have  in  mind  of  giving 
the  man  useful  work.  It  just  says  to  him  "You 
are  no  good  for  anything,  so  we  are  just  taking 
it  out  of  you."  And  that  certainly  would  not 
be  acceptable  in  our  enhghtened  conception 
of  the  rehabilitation  job  we  have  to  do. 

We  look  around  in  search  of  fields  where 
we  can  supply  the  commodities.  And  if  you 
will  examine  the  industrial  report  and  the 
production  of  the  department  over  the  years, 
I  think  you  will  see  that  a  very  splendid 
job  has  been  done.  We  have  to  find  work  to 
which  we  can  put  these  men  that  will  not  be 
in  competition  with  normal  business  and 
labour.  That  is  a  very  restrictive  and  confining 
factor  of  which  we  must  be  ever  conscious. 

In  connection  with  these  industrial  opera- 
tions, we  make  the  benches,  we  make  the 
grills,  we  make  the  blankets,  we  make  the 
socks,  we  make  the  uniforms,  we  provide  the 
food  in  substantial  measure,  we  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  lumber,  we  produce  bricks 
and  tile. 

Down  at  Burtch,  near  the  home  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  ( Mr.  Nixon ) ,  we  have 
both  an  industrial  farm,  and  a  training  centre. 
They  go  by  the  same  name  and  they  are  in 
the  same  area,  but  they  are  two  units  in  a 
sense.  Down  there  we  have  recently  built 
a  barn.  I  think  the  enclosed  portion  would 
be  roughly  30  by  75,  but  the  overall  open 
section  of  the  bam  is  about  180  feet  long. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  it  has  a  cantilever 
overhanging  roof.  It  was  built  in  its  entirety 
by  our  own  people  except  for  the  installation 
of  the  electric  components,  I  think.  It  was 
built  with  lumber  we  produced  ourselves,  it 
was  built  with  brick  and  tile  we  also  produced 
in  our  institutions.  These  are  things  that  we 
can  do  within  the  limits  of  our  own  depart- 
ment without  encroaching  on  legitimate  trade 
and  industry.  And  I  think  that  that  has  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  limitations  with 
which  we  have  to  battle. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done 
in  the  department  are  remarkable.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  recentiy  there  was  a  visitor, 
a  one-man  deputation  from  the  UK,  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  schemes  being 
developed  by  the  jails  in  England,  and  he 
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was  an  outstanding  authority  on  that  subject. 
He  came  to  Canada  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  and  he  wrote  to  our  superintendent  at 
Guelph  afterwards  and  said  that  what  we 
were  doing  in  the  way  of  industrial  work  in 
our  department— and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  who  comes  from  beside  the  estabhsh- 
ment  at  Guelph  (Mr.  Worton)  will  agree 
with  this— was  not  to  be  compared  with  any- 
thing they  did  in  England.  It  was  far  beyond 
comparison,  beyond  any  idea  they  had  of 
what  could  be  done.  It  was  a  commendation 
that  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  flattery. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What 
worries  me  particularly  about  this  matter 
under  discussion  is,  why  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  'suddenly  decided  to 
call  for  tenders  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
park  tables?  Presumably  these  tables  had 
previously  been  manufactured  by  the  inmates 
in  the  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  therein 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  com- 
mitted what  I  would  say  was  an  error. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  inmates,  and  we 
all  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  these  inmates 
be  employed  usefully.  Here  is  one  way  in 
which  they  could  have  useful  and  worthwhile 
employment.  Looking  at  it  from  the  other 
angle,  I  cannot  conceive  for  one  moment  of 
another  manufacturer  that  could  compete, 
what  with  the  labour  free  and  if  the  materials 
were  not  free  there  is  some  lack  of  organiza- 
tion within  the  department,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  has  institutions  that  do  manufacture 
lumber.  It  could  have  been  free  if  it  was  not 
free.  There  is  something  wrong  in  here  some- 
where. 

Carrying  it  a  little  bit  farther— supposing 
for  a  moment  that  it  did  cost,  say,  a  dollar 
more  per  unit  to  be  produced  within  the 
institutions  than  it  did  from  another  manu- 
facturer, I  think  we  lose  sight  completely 
of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  inmates 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
use  that  we  can  put  those  people  to  is  to 
have  their  hands  and  minds  engaged  in 
making  something  useful.  Now  this  was 
something  useful,  it  was  a  creative  art  on 
their  part.  And  I  think  this  department  has 
fallen  down  very  badly  in  this  particular 
aspect. 

I  would  blame  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  even  as  much  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions.  Certainly  this 
is  one  instance  wherein  these  tables  should 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  institutions 
by  people  who  would  gain  from  the  manu- 
facturing, and  sold  to  another  department  of 
government. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  and  they  are  in  line 
with  my  views.  The  hon.  member  will  see 
that  we  did  supply  some  2,244  picnic  tables, 
and  I  think  they  were  a  design  that  we 
originated  or  modified  ourselves.  But  they 
are  not  entirely  free  as  we  had  to  buy  the 
cedar  going  into  the  tops  because  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  required  kind  of  cedar 
for  the  tops.  And  I  know  that  down  at 
Rideau  Industrial  Farm,  we  are  also  buying 
some  cedar  because  we  had  to  get  permis- 
sion to  transport  some  of  the  men  from  the 
farm  to  cut  cedar  on  a  property  that  was 
off  our  own.  Further,  there  was  the  hard- 
ware. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
we  are  not  too  concerned  with  the  price 
because  it  is,  as  I  say,  a  bookkeeping  entry 
in  one  department  and  out  of  another.  I 
am  anxious  that  we  should  be  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  departments  of  government 
insofar  as  they  can  possibly  take  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  establishments  and  that  is  the 
aim  we  have  here.  I  am  very  sympathetic- 
Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
at  the  time  this  move  was  made  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  did  the 
hon.  Minister  object  as  strenuously  as  I 
know  he  could  if  he  chose  to?  Did  he  object 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  order  was 
divided— part  to  the  institution  and  part  to 
the  private  manufacturers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  aware  of  what  was  happening  but  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  object  and  that  is  one  thing 
on  which  we  are  making  a  drive;  to  get 
all  the  business  from  the  departments  of  this 
government  that  we  possibly  can.  If  we  can 
supply  the  other  departments  of  government 
with  our  products  then  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  it  up  to  the  level  of  giving  the 
amount  of  work  we  feel  we  need  to  keep 
those  in  our  establishments  busy  at  useful 
work. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Out  of  kindness,  let  me  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  did  he  say  he  was  not 
"aware"  that  this  was  happening?  How 
can  he  stand  in  his  place  in  the  House  as 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  and  say  he 
was  not  "aware"  that  part  of  an  order  that 
originally  had  gone  to  his  department  was 
going  to  a  private  manufacturer?  Surely  he 
would  have  some  knowledge  this  was 
happening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  is  something  that 
occurred    some    time    ago,    Mr.    Chairman. 
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But  this  very  thing  is  before  us  to  do  and 
I  am  doing  just  exactly  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  suggesting.  I  am  trying  to  get  all 
the  business  into  this  department  that  we 
can. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better 
follow  this— just  one  more  question.  The 
hon.  Minister  says  he  is  trying  to  get  all  the 
business  into  his  department  that  he  can 
get— that  is  business  with  other  departments 
of  government.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  do 
just  this  thing?  I  always  understood  that  it 
was  part  of  government  policy  to  give  to 
these  institutions  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  they  could  assemble.  I  thought 
that  was  government  policy;  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:   I  think  it  is,  I  think 

it  is. 

Mr.  Oliver:  How  is  it  that  it  was  violated 
respect  to  these  picnic  tables? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  order  that  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to.  It  might  have  been  that  we 
could  not  have  produced  them  as  fast  as 
they  wanted  them. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  disturbing  thing  of  this 
is  you  have  now  set  a  precedent  and  you 
are  liable  to  get  into  the  same  diflBculty 
with  the  meat  products  that  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  institution,  likewise  the  canned 
goods  and  then  even  licence  plates.  Surely 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  considering  tender- 
ing out  the  manufacturing  of  licence  plates, 
is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
take  these  orders  from  other  departments 
and  we  supply  their  needs  and  I  think  we 
are  getting,  in  the  main,  a  pretty  good  deal 
from  them.  We  supply  all  the  licence  plates 
to  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  one  other  point  I  think  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  words  about  the 
park  tables  and  that  is  this,  now  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  agreed  that  the  labour  is  com- 
pletely free.  An  excuse  he  has  used  is 
that  they  are  not  trained  and,  of  course,  we 
will  agree  with  that— not  trained  labour  as 
compared  with  private  enterprise.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  completely  free  and, 
according  to  the  former  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope),  much  of  the 
wood  that  went  into  the  tables  was  free.  too. 


I  think  that  what  we  should  impress  on 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this— it  shows 
some  of  the  ineflBciency  of  government  when 
you  have  a  department  where  you  have  free 
labour  and  to  some  extent  at  least  free  wood, 
free  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  this 
particular  instance,  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  had  to  charge  $17  a  piece 
to  break  even.  Private  enterprise,  the  Knedi- 
tel  Brothers  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  made  the 
lowest  tender  for  exactly  the  same  product 
paying  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  labour 
and  material  and  they  put  in  a  price  of 
$14.30  per  table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  we  are  accused 
on  this  side  of  the  House  of  not  saying 
where  we  would  put  some  economy  into 
government.  But  here  is  an  example  that  I 
think  could  be  multiplied  many  times 
throughout  many  departments  of  government. 
The  government  that  we  have  sitting  across 
from  us  simply  is  not  interested  in  economy 
and  this  is  a  concrete  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  correct  the  thought  that  is  behind  that. 
If  we  sell  from  our  department  to  another 
department  an  item  at  "X"  dollars,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  economy  of  the  govern- 
ment whether  we  overcharge  $10  or  under- 
charge $10,  it  goes  into  one  pocket  and  out 
another  pocket.  It  may  be  a  diflFerent  measure 
of  cost  accounting  or  pricing  these  items 
could  be  adopted  but  on  the  over-all  picture 
of  the  economy  and  the  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  end  eflFect  of  it  is  zero. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
how  his  department  calculated  the  cost  that 
went  into  this  estimate  in  the  first  place? 
Because  the  calculation  of  cost  resulted  in 
the  contract  being  lost  as  far  as  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  is  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  know,  how  much  did  he  calculate  for 
labour,  and  what  was  the  calculation  of  cost 
per  bench  or  per  table? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  I  could  clarify 
diat  somewhat  and  I  pointed  out  to  the  hon. 
member  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  timing  was 
probably  part  of  the  reason  we  were  only 
able  to  supply  half  the  picnic  table  order 
and  I  pointed  out  too  how  it  was  we  arrived 
at  the  price.  We  take  the  cost  of  materials 
and  we  take  the  cost  of  labour  insofar  as  the 
instructors  are  concerned  and  we  add  a  per- 
centage to  it.  But  it  does  not  matter  whether 
we  are  high  or  low  in  our  price  if  we  are 
selling  to  another  government  department. 
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give  me  the  actual  figures,  the  actual  break- 
down and  that  it  will  not  be  camouflaged. 
Because  this  is  the  opportunity  I  have  to 
persist  in  getting  the  information  we  require. 
Once  this  opportunity  goes  by,  it  is  another 
year  before  we  get  the  same  opportunity,  so 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  detail  so  that  we  can 
decide  for  ourselves  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  charge  for  labour  in  there  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can  for  the  hon.  member  and  I  give  him  that 
undertaking. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question.  As  far  as  Guelph  goes, 
on  medical  care  for  a  patient  in  there,  is  he 
allowed  to  have  outside  medical  care?  I  had 
a  problem  there  this  fall  where  a  chap  had 
hurt  his  finger  in  Guelph,  the  parents  asked 
that  an  outside  doctor  be  called  in  or  he  be 
allowed  to  go  to  an  outside  doctor;  this  was 
refused,  the  chap  ended  up  with  a  stifiE 
finger.  As  soon  as  I  phoned  the  superinten- 
dent—I phoned  one  evening  at  4  o'clock— 
and  by  11  o'clock  that  evening  the  c^hap  had 
been  taken  to  the  Guelph  Hospital  and  they 
are  trying  to  repair  his  finger  now. 

Other  than  this  case  where  a  member  had 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  is  there  any  policy 
laid  down?  If  a  person  is  hurt  in  these 
institutions  and  they  have  not  got  the  equip- 
ment there,  is  he  not  taken  to  an  outside 
hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
our  own  doctors,  either  full  or  part  time,  at 
the  institutions.  Where  they  think  it  is 
necessary  they  go  to  the  outside  hospitals, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  am  just  wondering  about 
the  type  of  services  they  have  at  Guelph. 
In  this  case  this  chap  ended  up  with  a  broken 
finger.  The  doctor's  report  that  I  have  from 
Guelph  says  there  was  nothing  wrong  witli 
the  finger,  that  he  hurt  it  playing  ball  or 
something  and  it  was  just  stiff  and  it  would 
maybe  in  time  right  itself.  Then  the  next 
doctor  who  reported  on  it  said  this  is  one  of 
these  things  that  happen. 

The  chap  is  going  to  have  a  stiff  finger 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  report  from  the 
Guelph  hospital  was  that  had  tlie  chap 
been  taken  there  in  time  they  coidd  have 
treated  the  finger  and  it  would  have  been 
all  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 

accept  thiSj  but  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will      a  very  fine  medical   setup   at  Guelph.    We 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  answered  the 
question.  It  certainly  does  matter  whether 
we  are  high  or  low  in  our  price  because  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  lost  part 
of  this  business.    I  understand  that  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  were  not  able  to 
supply  more  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  from  having  read  this  in  the 
press  was  that  so  many  tables  were  requested 
and  that  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions put  in  their  own  bid,  along  with  private 
enterprise,  and  that  private  enterprise  was 
able  to  undercut  the  rate  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  The  Department  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions and  consequently  the  contract  was 
let  to  a  private  firm. 

I  understand  then  that  there  was  some 
representation  made  and  that  a  further  order 
was  placed  by  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  which  originally  was  intended 
to  be  the  next  year's  quota. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  House  would  be  interested  in  knowing. 
The  hon.  Minister  suggested  that  we  took 
the  cost  of  material— I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  tell  us,  for  instance,  how 
much  they  calculated  the  cost  of  material 
to  be  in  these  benches  or  these  tables,  and 
if  he  would  tell  us  how  much  he  calculated 
the  cost  of  labour  to  be  per  table? 

Now  he  suggested  that  he  took  the  cost 
of  instructors  and  added  a  percentage  to  it; 
we  would  be  interested  to  know  just  what  the 
figures  were  and  why  we  were  high  because 
I  think  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  feel  outside  of  the  cost  of  instructors 
that  the  cost  of  labour  is  really  insignificant 
in  this  case  because  the  people  are  there  in 
any  event.  They  do  not  have  useful  employ- 
ment and  we  do  not  feel  that  the  cost  of 
labour  should  enter  into  the  picture  when 
we  are  supplying  to  other  government  de- 
partments. Now  would  the  hon.  Minister  give 
us  the  breakdown,  the  actual  breakdown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  here,  the  breakdown  of 
cost  on  each  of  these  items,  but  I  will  get 
them  for  the  hon.  member.  We  are  trying  to 
utilize  the  available  work  force  we  have  in 
the  institutions  as  far  as  we  can  and  that 
we  are  doing.  I  will  get  the  figures  for  my 
hon.  friend. 
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have  two  doctors  there  and  they  are  able 
and  capable  men.  I  am  sure  they  were  able 
to  give  the  very  best  of  attention  and  if  they 
thought  it  required  attention  beyond  what 
they  were  able  to  provide  they  would  see 
that  the  man  was  taken  to  the  outside  hospital 
for  service. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  have  not  got  an  answer  to 
my  question  yet.  I  asked  if  the  parents  asked 
that  the  boy  be  taken  to  an  outside  doctor 
or  a  doctor  brought  in,  do  they  do  that  or 
do  they  decide  on  their  own  whether  it  is 
needed  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  rely  on  the  medical 
men  in  our  own  institutions  and  their  advice. 

Mr.  Davison:  That  is  what  bothers  me.  In 
this  case  the  two  parents  had  asked  and  got 
nothing  on  it  at  all.  The  minute  that  I  called, 
we  got  this  service,  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Why  should  this  go  on— action 
because  a  member  calls?  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  job  for  a  member.  Because  a  member 
calls  they  gave  that  service  and  they  sent 
him  to  Guelph  hospital;  but  not  when  the 
parents  go  up  there.  They  just  get  nothing 
out  of  them  at  all,  they  are  told  to  go  on 
home. 

Mr.  R.  Gibson  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  in  1957  I  raised  a  problem  in 
regard  to  a  discharged  inmate  who  had  been 
injured  working  in  the  slaughterhouse.  He  had 
lost  three  fingers  and  part  of  his  hand.  After 
his  discharge  with  this  disability  he  was 
unable  to  go  back  to  his  own  particular  job 
as  an  operator  in  the  steel  plant.  I  pursued 
this  with  the  Minister  at  that  time  and 
we  were  able  to  get  the  chap  looked  after. 

I  was  promised  at  that  time  that  they 
would  establish  a  policy  as  to  compensation 
for  inmates  who  were  injured  in  various 
workshops  in  the  institution. 

My  question  at  this  time  would  be,  is 
there  an  estabhshed  policy  of  compensation? 
A  second  question  would  be,  how  many  are 
in  the  infirmaries  at  the  present  time  through 
injuries  suflFered  in  the  various  workshops  in 
the  Guelph  institution? 

This  would  certainly  involve  all  of  the 
institutions  where  there  are  industrial  work- 
diops.  I  think  this  is  something  of  which  we 
should  be  aware. 

At  the  time  of  the  case  I  raised  in  1957, 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  injuries  were 
happening  quite  often,  particularly  in  the 
slaughterhouse  and  in  the  machine  shop  of 


the  Guelph  institution.  I  wonder  if  the  record 
is  better  at  this  time  and  how  many  at  the 
present  time  are  in  infirmaries  through  injuries 
received  in  the  workshop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
infirmary  in  Guelph  as  of  today  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  received  in  any  part  of 
the  establishment,  not  only  in  the  machine 
shop  and  the  slaughterhouse.  I  think  that 
our  record  of  industrial  accidents  is  very  good, 
having  regard  to  the  kind  of  people  we  have 
there. 

The  hon.  member's  question  was  directly 
on  a  point:  have  we  a  pohcy?  The  policy  is 
this,  sir:  Where  an  injury  occurs  in  an  institu- 
tion, our  establishments  for  which  we  have 
responsibility,  we  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  and  have 
them  make  the  award,  but  as  the  people  are 
not  subject  to  compensation  by  the  board, 
we  make  the  payment  according  to  the  award 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  tell 
me  how  many  are  confined  to  infirmaries  at 
the  present  time  through  injuries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  said  I  would  find  out 
as  of  today  and  let  the  hon.  member  have  it 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  the  Burtch 
institute  is  in  my  riding  and  over  the  years 
I  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  institution 
and  visited  it  on  several  occasons. 

I  remember  just  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
tailor  shop  was  burned  down  and  a  new  one 
had  to  be  built,  the  union,  the  trades  and 
labour  council  in  Brantford,  were  very  critical 
about  the  institute  building  their  new  tailor 
shop  themselves.  I  took  the  stand  at  that  time 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  these 
men  busily  engaged  instead  of  sitting  around 
twiddling  their  fingers.  They  did  build  that 
tailor  shop  and  it  was  a  credit  to  the  depart- 
ment and  to  the  men  who  built  it. 

But  the  government  has  a  training  centre 
there  that  has  given  me  some  concern  over 
the  last  few  years.  It  still  stays  the  same  size, 
yet  when  it  was  commenced  it  was  recognized 
it  was  small.  The  buildings  they  train  these 
men  in  are  very  small.  The  facilities  could  be 
much  better  if  they  had  a  larger  place. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  these  young  men 
trained  so  that  when  they  leave  the  institution 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  whether  it 
is  in  the  masonry  or  the  tinsmith  shop,  or  die 
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carpentry  shop.  There  is  also  a  classroom 
where  they  teach  them  their  A  B  C's. 

Just  as  an  illustration,  I  was  there  one  day 
in  the  school  room  and  the  teacher  had  given 
them  some  lessons.  I  saw  a  young  lad  who 
looked  to  me  to  be  too  young  to  be  in  there, 
so  I  asked  the  teacher  how  old  this  boy  was. 
He  said  17.  He  only  had  Grade  5  in  school. 
When  you  think  of  that  boy,  after  he  has 
served  his  sentence,  going  out  again  in  society 
with  only  Grade  5;  he  does  not  have  much 
of  a  chance. 

I  am  getting  back  now  to  the  training 
centre  and  that  is  part  of  the  training  centre. 
I  think  that  could  be  enlarged  and  more 
training  could  be  given  to  those  young  fellows. 
Each  year  when  these  estimates  have  been  up, 
I  have  mentioned  this.  It  is  always  going 
to  be  taken  under  consideration;  but  it  is  still 
under  consideration  and  they  are  the  same  size 
now  as  they  were  five  years  ago. 

I  think  something  should  be  done  in  the 
training  centre  to  give  more  training  to  these 
young  fellows. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  last  year  the  previous  hon.  Minister  of 
this  department  (Mr.  Wardrope)  suggested 
that  they  might  be  paying  the  inmates  for 
the  work  done.  The  idea  was,  as  suggested 
by  him,  that  that  money  they  are  paid  be 
used  to  help  support  their  families. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  department  has  given 
any  further  thought  to  this  or  if  the  previous 
hon.  Minister  was  just  talking.  Here  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  they  spend  $100,000  a  year 
supporting  the  families  of  men  who  are  in 
jails.  I  think  the  province  of  Ontario  spends 
about  $40,000  a  year  in  family  allowances 
helping  to  support  the  children  of  men  who 
are  in  jail. 

If  some  system  could  be  worked  out  that 
while  these  men  are  in  institutions  and 
receive  pay— I  think  our  hon.  leader  touched 
on  this  in  the  talk  that  he  gave  on  this 
subject— that  if  some  provision  were  made, 
where  these  inmates  who  did  receive  pay  for 
work  done,  that  that  pay  was  used  to  support 
their  children  and  their  wives  it  would  cer- 
tanily  help  the  taxpayer  in  this  province.  Not 
only  help  the  taxpayer  but  would  give  the 
men  in  the  jail  some  hope  and  some  self- 
respect. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
any  thought  is  given  to  paying  the  inmates 
for  work  done  while  in  jail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  of  remuneration  to  prisoners  is  a 
pretty  complex  one,  and  I  would  say  that  we 


have  come  to  no  conclusion  on  a  policy  in 
that  regard  apart  from  what  we  are  doing 
now,  which  is  just  a  modicum  of  what  might 
be  done.  A  man  is  allowed  $2  a  month  up  to 
ten  months.  But  that  is  not  the  only  money  or 
consideration  he  receives  when  he  is  released, 
because  he  is  given  transportation,  he  is 
given  clothes  and  tools  if  necessary,  by  our 
rehabilitation  system;  or  he  is  extended  those, 
I  think  some  of  it,  on  a  repayment  assistance 
basis. 

He  is  helped  to  find  employment  and  may 
be  provided  with  food  and  accommodation. 
All  this  comes  under  our  rehabilitation 
scheme.  But  there  may  be  a  reassessment 
of  this  assistance.  It  may  be  that  remunera- 
tion for  a  man's  time  having  regard  to  the 
kind  of  work  he  does  there  could  be  con- 
sidered. But,  as  I  say,  we  have  arrived  at  no 
policy  on  that  basis  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  any  thought  of  using  this  work-out 
policy?  In  some  states  of  the  United  States 
—I  think  it  was  started  in  Wisconsin,  and 
other  states  have  adopted  it— a  man  may  go 
to  work  during  the  day.  Suppose  a  jail  was 
just  outside  a  town  or  a  city,  they  allow  the 
inmate  to  go  to  work  and  then  come  back. 
They  have  found  that  this  has  worked  if  it 
is  properly  supervised. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  given  any  thought 
to  that  type  of  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know  the  length  of  sentence  those  people 
were  serving  who  were  allowed  that  privi- 
lege of  staying  in  and  working  out?  I  think 
that  is  critical  to  a  system  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  from  what  I  have  read 
they  are  not  long-term  sentences.  They  were 
not  in  for  armed  robbery  or  murder  or  any 
of  the  more  serious  crimes;  they  were  crimes 
of  petty  theft  or  forgery.  Now  this  is  gen- 
eral, but  they  were  men  who  were  usually 
sentenced  for  crimes  that  did  not  involve 
bodily  assault;  it  would  be  petty  theft  or 
stealing  and  a  lot  of  their  crimes  were 
because  they  drank  too  much.  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  United  States.  I  was  wondering-surely 
the  hon.  Minister  must  have  heard  of  these 
schemes,  and  surely  he  must  have  given  it 
some  thought?    Has  he  any  ideas  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  basic  to  our  approach  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  Canada  a  dual  system 
of  responsibihty  for  a  prisoner.  If  a  man  is 
sentenced  to  two  years  or  more  he  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
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and  goes  to  a  penitentiary.  If  he  is  sentenced 
to  a  definite  sentence  of  less  than  two  years 
he  comes  to  one  of  our  provincial  institu- 
tions. He  can  be  sentenced  to  a  jail  for  any 
time  up  to  two  years.  But  normally  we 
take  them  at  three  months  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  take  them  for  shorter  periods  than 
that. 

I  think  that  a  problem  arises  here;  that 
our  institutions  are  distributed  around  the 
province;  tliat  we  have  an  initial  classifica- 
tion that  occurs  when  a  man  is  sentenced  and 
he  is  sentenced  to  a  certain  estabUshment 
depending  on  his  sentence,  and  on  his  record, 
and  the  nature  of  his  crime.  That  is,  we 
send  first  offenders  to  Guelph;  we  send  short- 
term  recidivists  to  Burtch  or  the  lakehead 
or  to  Monteith  or  to  Rideau;  we  send  long- 
term  recidivists  to  Burwash;  subsequently  we 
do  a  further  selection,  transferring  some  from 
Guelph  to  Burtch  training  centre  and  to 
Brampton  training  centre.  We  take  the 
behaviour  problems,  the  sex  perverts  and  the 
<lrug  addicts  to  the  maximum  security  institu- 
tion at  Millbrook. 

According  to  our  light  the  best  way  of 
furthering  the  reformative  work  we  are  set 
on  doing  is  to  get  a  complete  classification 
and  on  top  of  tliat  an  ample  selection.  This 
disperses  the  people  that  might  make  it  very 
difficult  to  put  into  effect  the  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem the  hon.  member  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Trotter:  With  all  due  respect,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  much  of  an  answer.  It  could 
be  tried  in  Brampton,  for  example.  I  realize 
you  cannot  go  holus-bolus  on  all  these 
schemes,  you  have  to  give  them  some  thought; 
but  I  take  it  from  what  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  no  consideration  to  this  work-out 
policy  has  even  been  given  or  anything  done, 
because  the  hon.  Minister  could  certainly 
exi)eriment  in  Brampton.  There  is  an  ideal 
setup. 

You  have  an  industrial  community;  there 
are  factories  and  a  possibility  of  finding  jobs 
for  these  men.  But  I  rather  assume  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  actions  and  also  what  he 
has  said  today  that  this  department  and  the 
government  has  really  given  no  thought  to 
this  type  of  programme.  And  it  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  a  reform  that  has  worked  in  many 
states  of  the  United  States.  Other  people 
have  tried  it.  There  is  nothing  like  experi- 
ence where  experience  has  worked.  And  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  government  seems  to  be  so 
blind,  so  obdurate,  that  they  will  not  try 
anything  new. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  correct  that, 
Mr.    Chairman,   by   saying   that   this   system 


actually  was  tried  in  this  province  years  ago 
and  because  of  abuse  it  was  not  found 
successful.  We  feel  that  the  advanced  system 
of  classification  and  selection  tliat  is  now  in 
process  here  is  far  better. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Speaking 
along  tlie  lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East,  I  think  it 
would  be  conceded  that  the  accident  rate 
in  these  reformatories  would  be  a  little  higher 
than  it  would  be  in  industry,  because  after 
all  these  men  are  learners  and  beginners;  they 
are  serving  a  kind  of  apprenticeship.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  the 
accident  rate  compares  with  industry  and  how 
many  at  the  present  time  are  on  disablement 
pensions  from  the  government  for  accident 
incurred  in  the  jails? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures  here.  I  will  get  it  for 
the  hon.  members.  I  understand  that  we  have 
two  who  are  receiving  monthly  awards.  We 
have  made  settlement  with  other  injured 
persons,  and  I  will  get  the  complete  story 
on  that  because  I  think,  contrary  to  what  the 
hon.  member  suggests,  that  our  record  is  very 
good  compared  with  industrial  accidents.  I 
will  give  him  the  whole  picture,  and  we  will 
try  to  get  the  picture  as  of  today  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davison) 
on  the  number  of  accident  cases  at  Guelph. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  interested  to  ascertain— and  if  I 
cannot  from  the  hon.  Minister,  perhaps  some 
day  if  I  have  the  time  I  will  ascertain  just 
what  provision  of  physical  facilities  are  made 
in  his  several  institutions  for  the  practising 
of  religious  exercises? 

Second,  and  more  important,  I  would  like 
to  ascertain— only  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell 
me  this— what  the  policy  of  the  department 
is  with  respect  to  rehgious  exercises  as  a 
rehabilitative  device. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  when  I  read  that  43 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions 
are  four-time  losers,  tliat  there  is  no  device 
of  any  nature  or  kind  that  should  not  be 
seized  upon  and  used  in  an  effort  to  effect 
rehabilitation.  And  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  argue  that  religion  and  religious  exercises 
are  such  devices. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  of  course,  from  the 
experience  I  have  with  these  people,  and 
many  of  my  clients  are  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
institutions,  that  there  is  a  type  that  will  run 
to  the  clergyman— well,  we  saw  the  same 
thing  in  the  fleet,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  recall.    They  run  to  the  clergyman  and 
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they  will  con  him  into  doing  something  for 
them,  that  type  of  individual  who  is 
accustomed  to  nmning  to  the  padre. 

I  have  had  this  personal  experience  that 
if  an  inmate  gets  into  Burwash  and  he  starts 
to  think  about  the  18  months  definite,  6 
months  indefinite,  tlie  first  idea  he  gets  is: 
"Well,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  I  got  a  lawyer 
down  here  and  talk  over  with  him  the  possi- 
bility of  an  appeal".  And  many  are  the  letters 
which  come  to  my  desk  from  the  clergyman, 
from  the  padre,  asking  me  to  go  down  to 
see  inmate  A,  B,  X  or  Y,  to  talk  about  an 
appeal  with  him.  I  suppose  from  the  inmate's 
point  of  view,  in  order  to  be  fair,  he  is 
rather  depressed  and  rather  heartbroken  and 
rather  resigned,  and  he  will  seize  upon  any 
straw  to  alleviate  his  mental  distress. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  We  are  going  to  know  most  of 
the  hon.  member's  practice  if  he  stays  here 
long  enough. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Yes,  indeed.  Well,  I  can 
sum  it  up  this  way,  that  almost  universally 
I  act  for  tlie  poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
must  have  some  clients  that  pay  pretty  well, 
from  the  size  of  a  number  of  his  physical 
assets. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  is  not  that  anyone  pays 
fairly  well,  it  is  that  we  run  on  quantity- 
volume. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  know  the  number  of  chaplains  we 
have? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Chaplains,  no.  I  said  physical 
;facilities,  not  human  personnel.  Physical 
facilities.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear, 
and  I  feel  obligated  to  do  it,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  unsalutary  thing  to  stand  here  and 
make  political  capital  of  such  a  thing  as 
religion  and  the  method  of  rehabilitation.  I 
bring  it  down  to  my  personal  experience. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  recall  that  I  tried 
to  evangelize  his  predecessor  into  building  a 
chapel  at  Burwash  and  I  met  with  absolutely 
no  success  whatsoever.  Now,  how  I  came  to 
know  the  clergymen;  there  are  tliree  of 
them,  there  is  the  Salvation  Army,  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  there  is  an 
Anglican  clergyman.  Church  of  England; 
their  full  rime  is  at  Burwash.  The  United 
Church  clergyman  has  a  charge  in  the  city 
and  he  looks  after  Burwash  only  on  a  part- 
time  basis;  of  course  those  members  of  that 
church  here  would  say  you  do  not  need  a 


full-time   one  for   United   Church   men,    and 
that  may  be  so. 

I  went  down  there  on  the  occasion  that 
they  opened  Camp  Bison— I  think  that  is  the 
name  of  it,  the  newest  one.  I  was  invited 
down  by  the  department,  the  former  Minis- 
ter, and  it  was  one  of  those  occasions.  The 
opening  of  that  was  attended  by  the  former 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  my  colleague  from  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Belisle)  and  myself,  and  quite  a 
number  of  magistrates  from  all  over  the 
province.  It  was  one  of  those  times,  and  they 
are  a  rarity  rather  than  a  rule,  that  I  was 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  platform  with  the 
greats.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  you 
are  invited  up  to  sit  on  the  platform. 

When  the  dedication  of  the  institution 
came  about  I  detected  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Salvation  Army  clergyman,  1  think  it  was— 
as  he  sought  the  assistance  and  guidance  and 
blessing  of  the  Almighty— I  listened  to  his 
words  carefully  and  he  was  asking  the 
Almighty  to  do  something  about  the  cold 
hearts  of  this  government  and  provide  them 
with  a  physical  chapel.  I  thought  that  was 
indeed  a  strange  way  but  an  ejffective  one 
to  make  a  plea  for  a  change  of  government 
policy.  We  have  not  tried  that  over  here.  If 
we  did  we  might  get  more  results. 

Anyway,  that  is  what  he  did,  and  after- 
wards when  we  were  invited  into  the  fine 
new  cafeteria  that  they  have  at  Bison  this 
clergyman,  as  well  as  the  others— he  brought 
his  fellow  clergymen  over— came  over  to  me, 
and  he  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Sopha,  we  have  been 
asking  this  department  for  a  long  time  to 
give  us  a  chapel,  which  we  can  all  use,  and 
which  will  be  set  aside  as  a  physical  build- 
ing only  for  religious  exercises.  Right  now 
we  have  to  carry  on  our  exercises  in  the 
auditorium."  And  they  said  to  me,  about 
this  fine  new  building  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  they  put  into  it,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  common  sense 
that,  at  the  time  of  building  it,  they  ought 
to  have  provided  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
for  worship  and  meditation. 

I  took  that  up  with  the  former  hon.  Minis- 
ter. I  took  it  up  at  the  committee  on  govern- 
ment organization,  and  I  just  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  policy  of  the  government. 
I  put  it  this  way:  if  there  are  five  out  of  100 
inmates  that  could  benefit  from  religious 
instruction  or  effect  some  modicum  of  reform 
as  a  result  of  a  spiiitual  reawakening,  tlien 
it  would  pay  for  itself— if  the  government 
wants  to  look  at  it  in  gross  and  crass 
material  terms  alone— then  it  would  be  worth 
it. 
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Since  that  time,  and  I  have  reflected  upon 
it  from  time  to  time  and  I  do  reflect  upon 
it  every  time  I  meet  one  of  these  clergymen 
who  again  raises  tlie  issue  with  me— the  very 
<'\i.stence  of  a  church,  tlie  very  existence  of 
ii  church  on  the  hmdscape,  whether  they  go 
into  it  or  not,  but  its  existence  as  a  place 
of  worship  is  a  reminder  to  those  unfortunates 
within  the  institution  that  there  is  a  softer, 
a  more  humane,  a  more  benevolent  side  of 
life  than  the  activities  that  they  have  been 
carrjing  on. 

They  say  the  existence  of  a  chapel  is  a 
reminder  to  them  almost  that  they  have 
done  wrong.  The  chapel  is  a  reminder  that 
in  the  community  and  the  society  which 
they  have  offended  there  are  other  and 
higher  ideals  and  more  approved  coiurses  of 
conduct  and  everything  else  that  stems  from 
the  Christian  ethic,  or  religious  ethic  I 
should  say  in  fairness  in  order  to  encom- 
pass every  group  within  society. 

I  say  to  tlie  hon.  Minister:  I  had  no  suc- 
cess with  his  predecesor  at  all,  but  I  hope 
that  he  can  get  up  and  assure  us  that 
within  the  next  year  some  provision  will 
be  made  at  this  institution  as  well  as  all 
the  other  institutions,  and  I  for  one  will  be 
very,  very  gratified.  I  almost  came  to  the 
point  that  I  was  wilhng  to  ofiFer  a  challenge 
to  him;  I  was  willing  to  say  this  to  him 
and  the  department  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  tlie  Treasury  Board— that  if 
they  would  set  aside  the  land  at  Burwash, 
just  allocate  a  certain  amount  of  land,  that 
I  would  undertake  to  go  out  and  raise  the 
funds  to  build  the  chapel  for  them  if  they 
cannot  afford  it,  because  all  you  would  need 
really  is  a  frame  building  similar  to  the  chapel 
that  is  provided  at  Burwash  for  the  custodial 
officers  and  their  families;  and  that  chapel 
is  indeed  a  very  modest  one.  It  would  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  money  to  put  it  up. 

Well,  we  could  go  one  step  further  at 
Burwash.  As  the  hon.  Minister  knows  they 
cut  their  own  sawlogs  and  mill  them  and 
the  luinber  is  available,  so  I  would  think 
that  since  you  have  the  material,  you  have 
the  labour,  there  is  absolutely  no  problem 
of  any  magnitude  at  all.  You  have  cer- 
tainly got  the  land;  you  can  put  it  up 
almost  anywhere,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  practical  problem.  I  hate  to 
think,  I  certainly  recoil  from  thinking,  that 
the  department's  policy  does  not  encompass 
and  envelope  the  use  of  religion  as  a  means 
of  rehabilitation. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it  except 
to  offer  up,  like  my  clergyman  friend  at 
Bunvash,  a  little,  perhaps  silent,  but  fervent 


prayer  that  something  will  get  throu^  to 
the  hearts  of  this  government 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  would  just  like  to  remind 

the  hon.  Minister  that  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions  are  the  most  rehgious  people 
there  are.  If  you  look  down  the  list  of 
each  one,  you  will  see  "John  Smitli,  Presby- 
terian," etc.,  so  every  one  of  them  has  got 
a  religion;  they  are  all  religious  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Why  pick  on  tlie  Pres- 
byterians? 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  have  gone  out  to  our  insti- 
tute at  Burtch  along  with  the  minister  of 
my  church  and  assisted  him  in  conducting 
services  at  Burtch.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  have 
been  the  soloist  each  time.  Anyway,  we 
have  the  services  in  the  dining-room  and 
it  is  a  very  cold  atmosphere  there.  The 
men  sit  up  to  the  table.  They  do  not  have 
proper  seats.  The  seats  they  sit  in  have  a 
spring  in  them  and  when  one  rises  they 
bang  up  and  make  a  noise.  It  is  anything 
but  conducive  to  a  religious  service  and  I 
would  think  that  some  building  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  has  men- 
tioned would  not  be  too  hard  to  erect  I 
just  mentioned  in  the  few  words  I  spoke 
a  moment  ago  that  the  inmates  themselves, 
along  with  the  assistance  of  their  staff,  built 
the  tailor  shop,  surely  they  could  build  a 
church  or  an  edifice  that  would  do  for 
these  services  on  Sunday  and  during  the 
week?  We  have  volunteer  organizations 
like  the  Gideons  and  other  people  who  go 
out  and  conduct  services  for  these  men, 
and  if  they  had  a  church  or  building  dedi- 
cated for  that  purpose  I  think  it  woiJd  be 
much  better.  I  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  give  some  consideration  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  for  his  suggestion  too.  The  elo- 
quency  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  has  moved  me.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  his  inspired  appeal  looking  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  these  people  cannot  but 
indicate  that  he  might  have  been  a  great 
success  if  he  had  taken  the  cloth. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  chapels  in  some 
of  our  institutions  that  are  specifically  de- 
signed for  worship  services.  In  all  our  new 
establishments  we  are  providing  a  chapel. 
There  will  be  a  new  school  for  girls  opened 
in  Lindsay  in  a  few  months  and  this  fall  a 
school  for  boys  at  Simcoe,  and  there  are 
chai)els  provided  in  each  of  them.  In  the 
new  institution  we  built  at  Millbrook*  there 
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is  a  very  splendid  chapel.  But  I  would  not 
have  my  hon.  friend  from  Sudbury  or  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  go  away  think- 
ing  that  they  had  changed  the  policy  of  the 
department,  because  we  have  that  policy  in 
eflFect  now.  Even  up  at  Burwash  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friend  he  will  not  have  to  go 
out  and  make  a  collection  to  build  the  chapel, 
because  it  is  on  the  way.  The  plans  are 
drawn  and  we  are  just  awaiting  approval  from 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  to  assure 
us  that  it  is  okay  and  then  we  will  be  going 
ahead  with  it. 

I  will  take  the  appeal  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brantford  with  respect  to  Burtch  but 
I  am  sure  that  even  if  they  have  inadequate 
accommodation,  the  leadership  that  he  and 
his  friends  provide,  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  accommodation. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Minister  it  is  about  time  they  did 
something,  because  by  recommendation  No. 
36  of  the  committee  on  reform  institutions— 
a  committee  set  up  by  this  government  in 
1953,  and  the  recommendations  were  made 
in  1954— recommendation  No.  36,  that  chapel 
facilities  be  provided  in  all  major  institutions 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  second  dining 
room  at  the  Ontario  Reformatory  at  Guelph. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  at 
Guelph  just  now  but  certainly  it  shows  that 
things  were  in  a  sad  state  then  in  1954,  and 
still,  even  at  this  late  date  in  1962,  all  the 
hon.  Minister  can  say  is:  "Well,  we  are  on 
that  road."  It  certainly  shows  that  we  have 
a  very  slow  moving  government  here  in  the 
province. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this 
question.  Has  he  read  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee on  reform  institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, sir. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
does  something  about  it  because  there  are  142 
recommendations  made  and  as  I  sit  and  listen 
to  these  estimates  being  discussed,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  have  been 
carried  out  or  partially  carried  out. 

I  have  a  question.  I  asked  this  question 
under  1901  and  I  was  told  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  under  1903,  and  the  question 
is  this-what  training  does  the  hon.  Minister 
give  the  guards  in  his  institutions:  (a)  prior 
to  being  put  to  work  and  then  after  they 
have  been  working  in  the  institutions?  What 
training  do  they  get? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  time  when  we  made  a  practice  of 
training  the  newly  enlisted  guards  immedi- 
ately they  took  on  their  responsibilities,  but 
now  we  use  them  in  various  duties  for  a 
period  of  about  three  months  before  we  send 
them  to  our  staff  training  school. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Here  again,  just  to  give  tlie 
hon.  Minister  some  idea  of  why  to  me  the 
government  seems  to  be  so  inconsistent,  I 
again  hark  back  to  the  committee  on  reform 
institutions,  because  after  all  the  taxpayer 
went  to  a  lot  of  exppnse.  The  hon.  members 
of  this  House  all  agreed  to  this  report. 

This  is  what  they  say  on  this:  Recom- 
mendation 24,  that  all  guards  be  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  staff  training  school  before  assum- 
ing their  regular  duties.  And  recommendation 
16— that  better  understanding  among  institu- 
tional personnel  of  the  broad  aims  and 
methods  of  institutions  may  be  promoted 
through  (a)  in-service  training  for  all  per- 
sonnel, (b)  installation  of  card  indexes  in 
each  corridor  other  than  jails,  detailing  the 
individual  records,  histories  and  backgrounds 
of  each  inmate  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  guards. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  seeing  there  is  not 
that  much  done  in  the  way  of  training,  if 
the  department  does  install  these  card  indexes 
in  the  corridors  of  the  institutions?  Could 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  would  say  that 
we  do  not  use  the  card  index  in  the  corridors. 
As  regards  the  training  of  guards,  we  have  a 
staflF  training  school  that  operates  to  capacity. 
When  we  first  established  we  extended  help 
to  the  federal  government  in  the  training 
of  their  guards  and  I  see  yesterday  there  was 
an  announcement  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  I  guess  it  is  the  only  other  govern- 
ment in  Canada  that  is  doing  it,  plans  to 
set  up  a  new  staff  training  school. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  realize  the  hon.  Minister 
has  the  training  school  but  I  think  I  am  ri^t 
in  assuming  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
guards  never  get  to  that  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Trotter:  t)o  they  all  go  to  that  school? 
Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes- 
Mr.  Trotter:  In  time  they  all  go  through  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  time;  it  takes  a  good 
many  years.   We  put  about  200  through  that 
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college  every  year  and  for  six-week  courses 
in  operating  capacity. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  for  how  long  have  they 
been  guarding  before  they  get  to  that  school? 
As  I  understand  it,  many  are  doing  guard 
duty  now  that  they  have  been  to  that  school, 
they  might  get  to  it  some  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  But  they  get  in-plant 
training  as  well;  apart  from  going  to  the 
school,  there  are  in-plant  courses  as  well. 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  tlie  question  of  Mercer 
Reformatory,  the  select  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Mercer  Reformatory  be  torn 
down,  or  at  least  be  abandoned  as  far  as 
the  buildings  were  concerned.  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  building  a  new  Mercer  Reform- 
atory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  not  say  there 
was  any  immediate  prospect  but  in  that  con- 
nection I  would  refer  the  hon.  member  to  the 
report  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of 
York  which  I  put  on  the  record  a  week  ago 
Tuesday.  They  commended  the  splendid 
establishment,  old  as  it  is,  as  being  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  being  very  well  run. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Is  it  not  true  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  on  various  occasions  in  the  past 
—I  admit  I  am  very  hazy  about  it— made 
announcements— and  this  goes  back  over  a 
number  of  years— that  this  is  going  to  be  torn 
down?  Certainly,  the  select  committee  said 
that  it  should  be  torn  down  or  at  least 
abandoned;  is  that  not  correct? 

One  other  thing:  the  institution  at  Cobourg. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  spending  about  $611,000 
a  year  on  that  institution  and  it  was  recom- 
mended, I  think,  in  recommendation  No.  47 
—that  Cobourg  no  longer  be  used.  The 
select  conimittee  said  of  Cobourg,  and  this  is 
eight  years  ago: 

that  the  buildings  and  the  land  at  the 
Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys  at 
Cobourg  \ye  sold  and  that  to  replace  the 
Cobourg  institution  a  new  school  be  built 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Ontario  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Bowmanville. 

Now  just  to  give  hon.  members  an  idea  of 
what  Cobourg  was  like,  this  is  what  the 
report  says,  and  this  is  eight  years  ago.  They 
suggested  that  it  be  abandoned,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  is  still  spending  money.  On  page 
142,  it  says: 

The  buildings  at  Cobourg  are  entirely 
unsuitable  for  their  purposes.  Their  atmo- 
sphere is  pleasant,  it  might  even  be  called 
luxurious,  but  these  buildings  were  never 


intended  for  year-round  use  by  a  training 
school.  The  cost  of  heating  and  mainte- 
nance are  excessively  high  since  the 
buildings  are  old,  require  a  great  deal  of 
paint  and  repairing  and  have  large  high- 
ceiling  rooms  that  were  designed  solely  for 
summer  living. 

I  suggest  that  from  that  report  and  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  that 
Cobourg,  it  was  thought,  should  be  aban- 
doned and  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  any  suggestions  of  what  can  be 
done  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Cobourg  has  been  expanded.  It  is 
a  very  fine  estabhshment  and  in  our  view 
it  is  much  better  than  one  great  big  estab- 
lishment. I  think  those  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  youth  have  found  that 
mass  treatment  does  not  produce  the  best 
results,  there  is  a  real  benefit  from  distrib- 
uting and  diversifying  and  keeping  them  in 
smaller  groups. 

I  will  admit  that  there  may  be  a  higher 
overhead  in  operating  a  number  of  units 
rather  than  a  single  one,  but  I  think  that  in 
dealing  with  young  boys  of  that  age  and  the 
benefits  that  can  flow  from  such  work  are 
worth  the  difference  in  cost.  Consider  too 
the  high  capital  cost  of  building  a  new 
institution. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  very  happy  with 
the  Cobourg  establishment  in  many  ways. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  like  to  see  it,  I 
would  be  happy  to  take  him  down. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  smaller 
units  are  by  far  the  best,  but  I  question  the 
economic  advisability  of  maintaining  an 
institution  that  is  expensive  to  maintain. 
Certainly  in  the  long  run  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
a  better  facility  than  to  maintain  a  building 
that  is  inefficient  and  costs  so  much  to  keep 
in  repair. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
carrying  this,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  he  will  now  advise  the 
House  whether  he  has  the  MACTO  report. 
Secondly,  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  a 
year  ago  it  was  said  by  the  then  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Wardrope)  that,  and  I  qxiote 
from  Hansard  of  February  27,  1961,  at  page 
1493: 

My  advisory  council  on  the  treatment 
of  the  offender  has  completed  a  most 
useful  year's  work.  Its  first  subject  was 
parole  and  rehabilitation  and  this  subject 
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was  covered  fully  in  a  most  impressive 
manner  by  that  board.  Currently  the 
position  of  jails  in  a  modern  correctional 
programme  is  under  their  consideration, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  see  positive 
results  in  the  future  from  their  careful 
deliberations. 

Now  will  the  hon.  Minister  advise  us  whether 
any  recommendations  have  been  made  by 
that  committee  or  advisory  board  in  respect 
to  jails? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  make  this  comment— I  do  not  think  it 
comes  under  this  vote— I  would  say  this,  that 
MACTO  makes  reports  to  the  Minister 
monthly.  The  committee  does  whatever  work 
is  assigned  to  it  by  a  referral  from  the 
Minister  and  the  advisory  committee  was 
set  up  for  this  purpose,  to  advise  the  Minister 
6n  such  complex  matters  as  may  be  referred 
to  it. 

I  think  if  there  was  any  undertaking  to 
compile  what  they  are  saying  in  such  reports 
dealing  with  single  subjects,  it  would  not  be 
in  line  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set 
up,  and  I  think  would  largely  defeat  the  best 
work  that  can  be  done  by  that  council.  It 
was  designed  to  be  an  advisory  council  to 
the  Minister,  to  advise  him  on  specific  matters 
that  he  referred  to  them  for  study  and  it 
would  be  my  thinking  that  it  would  best 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
if  those  reports  were  made  to  the  Minister 
for  the  Minister's  use. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  may  I  ask  the  question  in  this 
fashion?  In  respect  to  jails,  did  the  committee 
or  board  make  any  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  whether  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  jail  should  be  assumed  at  the 
provincial  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee is  still  studying  the  question  of  jails, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  firm 
recommendations  from  it.  It  has  made  very 
clear  as  it  has  gone  around  visiting  jails  that 
it  was  just  making  inquiries  and  it  is  still  in 
the  course  of  making  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  may  I  ask  why  tlie 
hon.  Minister  introduced  the  legislation  that 
he  did  prior  to  having  the  advice  of  his 
advisory  board  in  this  respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion we  did  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
were  before  us,  and  the  overall  picture,  and 
the   Minister   has   to   take   responsibility   for 


the  decisions  he  comes  to  in  the  light  of 
what  information  he  has.  They  are  still 
studying  the  jail  situation  and  what  they  may 
say  ultimately  may  not  deal  specifically  with 
the  question.  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  W^intermeyer)  suggests  that 
the  jails  should  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
government  instead  of  being  given  to  the 
municipalities.  The  report  is  not  conclusive; 
they  are  still  studying  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  are  still  studying 
that?  Well,  what  is  the  purpose  of  tiieir 
studying  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  has 
come  to  a  determination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  are  still  studying 
the  overall  question  of  jail  operations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  if  the 
hon.  Minister  has  this  committee  to  advise 
him,  and  after  all  these  years  and  all  this 
agitation,  after  the  Stewart  committee  report, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  reports  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  this  House,  hon. 
members  on  all  sides  of  the  House  uniquely 
agreed  unanimously  in  each  of  its  recom- 
mendations, the  hon.  Minister  ignores  that 
report,  does  not  even  wait  for  the  advice  of 
his  own  committee,  and  takes  this  backward 
step.    What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  did  not  take  a  back- 
ward step  in  the  light  of  what  he  had  before 
him.  I  think  he  took  what  was  the  most  sens- 
ible and  practical  and  useful  step.  This  matter 
is  out  of  order.  This  should  have  come  under 
vote  1901.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  discussed 
when  the  bill  bringing  this  change  about,  the 
amendment  to  The  Municipal  Act,  comes  up. 

Vote  1903  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr,  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

\Ir.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THE  DEAD  ANIMALS 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  135, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animals  Disposal 
Act. 


*\ 
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Mr.  K.  Brydcn  (Woodbine):  Apparently 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  planning  to  make  any 
comments  in  moving  second  reading.  I  think 
it  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  rather 
important  piece  of  legislation  should  have 
been  brought  in  for  second  reading  and  for 
discussion  in  principle  15  minutes  before 
adjournment  time  on  a  Friday  morning. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
might  tell  the  hon.  member  it  is  quite  simple 
to  adjourn  the  debate,  if  there  is  more  debate 
than  time  allows  for.  We  can  adjourn  the 
debate  at  one  o'clock  and  resume  this  second 
reading.  This  eternal  attempt  to  put  the 
government  in  the  position  of  attempting  to 
JPorce  things  through— I  have  to  be  on  the 
alert  all  the  time,  because  I  am  making  no 
such  attempt.  I  have  never  made  any  such 
attempt,  and  the  debate,  if  it  is  going  to 
extend  beyond  one  o'clock,  can  then  be 
adjourned  and  the  order  can  be  called  again. 
That  is  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize 
tliat  if  the  debate  continues  beyond  the 
normal  adjournment  hour,  it  will  naturally 
be  adjourned.  My  only  complaint  is  that  a 
bill  of  this  importance  should  not,  I  think,  be 
brought  to  the  House  for  second  reading  with 
15  minutes  to  go  in  a  sitting.  There  are  lots 
of  other  routine  matters  on  the  order  paper 
that  could  be  disposed  of  at  this  particular 
time. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  should 
get  on  with  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  I  will  get  on  when  I  see  fit 
to  get  on.  I  do  not  need  any  prompting 
from  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  in  an  editorial  written  when  this  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Legislature  made 
a  very  apt  comment.  I  am  not  quoting 
exactly  because  I  do  not  have  the  editorial 
in  front  of  me,  but  it  stated  in  effect  that 
the  proNasion  requiring  dealers  in  meat  from 
dead  animals  to  colour  the  meat  black  with 
charcoal  is  in  the  same  category  as  requiring 
counterfeiters  to  colour  their  $10  bills  green. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  is  directed 
primarily  against  people  who  are  intent  upon 
breaking  the  law  and  to  impose  an  additional 
legal  requirement  upon  them  is  really  no 
answer  to  the  problem.  They  will  be  just  as 
ready  to  break  this  law  as  they  are  to  break 
the  previous  law. 

It  is  illegal  now  to  put  meat  obtained 
from  fallen  or  diseased  animals  on  the 
market.     This    charcoal    bill    which    is    now 


before  us,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  description 
of  it,  will  not  really  solve  the  problem.  I 
realize  there  are  some  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  increasing  penalties  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  no  doubt  they  are  desir- 
able up  to  a  point.  But  my  criticism, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  original  Dead  Ani- 
mals Disposal  Act  was  inherently  an  evasion 
of  the  real  problem,  and  that  the  amend- 
ments that  are  now  before  us  in  Bill  No.  105 
are  also  an  evasion  of  the  basic  problem. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  meat  can  be 
put  on  the  market  for  human  consumption 
in  this  province  without  proper  inspection 
or  labelling.  I  think  that  the  inspection  of 
all  meat,  and  the  labelling  of  it  to  indicate 
that  it  has  been  inspected,  is  the  best  guar- 
antee and  the  only  satisfactory  guarantee 
that  consumers,  and  health  inspectors  for 
that  matter,  can  have  that  the  meat  is 
actually  fit  for  human  consumption. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  should  cease  to  evade 
that  basic  issue.  It  is  time  we  faced  up  to 
it.  If  the  government  wishes  along  the 
way  to  tighten  up  some  of  its  provisions 
regarding  dealers  in  dead  animals,  that  is 
probably  all  right.  But  let  us  face  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  does  not  answer  the  real  prob- 
lem, and  this  bill,  like  the  Act  which  it 
purports  to  amend,  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  basic  problem  that  we  have  before  us 
at  this  time. 

I  gather  from  the  comments  made  by  both 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond)  during  committee  sessions  of  this 
Legislature  that  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of 
Health  made  one  effort  to  try  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  provinces  in  the  matter 
of  inspection  of  meat.  After  that  failed  the 
whole  matter  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

My  submission,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tliat  this 
pro\ince,  regardless  of  what  any  other  prov- 
ince may  have  in  mind,  has  a  very  immedi- 
ate and  direct  interest  in  the  problem  of 
inspection  of  all  meat  that  goes  on  to  the 
market,  whether  in  retail  outlets  or  in  restau- 
rants or  in  institutions  in  this  province.  Thus 
it  should  now  take  the  initiative  to  work  out 
a  proper  inspection  system. 

I  feel  quite  con\inced  that  the  sensible 
and  efficient  way  to  handle  inspection  in  the 
province  is  to  work  out  a  co-operative 
arrangement  with  the  federal  government 
because  that  government  already  has  a  very 
reliable  and  well  developed  inspection  sys- 
tem. I  realize  tfiat  if  their  system  is  to  be 
extended   to   all   processors   in  the  province 
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more  staflF  will  be  required,  but  I  feel  quite 
satisfied  that,  if  there  is  a  real  determination 
to  meet  the  problem,  the  staflF  problem  can 
be  solved. 

In  fact,  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
press  that  the  federal  government  did  manage 
to  find  the  necessary  additional  staff  to  carry 
out  the  additional  inspections  which  were 
voluntarily  requested  of  it  by  meat  packing 
plants  that  had  not  previously  been  inspected, 
after  the  wliole  question  of  tainted  meat  on 
the  market  came  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic in  a  forceful  way. 

My  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  proceed  energetically  with 
that  phase  of  the  proTjlem,  which  is  really  the 
only  solution,  and  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  away  with  a  further  evasion 
through  an  amendment  or  a  number  of 
amendments  to  an  Act  that  does  not  really 
met  the  problem  in  any  case.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gisbom,  that  the  motion  for  second  reading 
of  this  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  "that"  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  Bill  No.  105  is  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a  proper  system 
of  inspection  and  labelling  of  all  meat 
placed  on  the  market  for  human  consump- 
tion and  that,  therefore,  the  government 
should  immediately  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  Canada  with  a 
view  to  establishing  such  a  system  in  this 
province  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  to  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  105  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  very  important  matter  and  to 
assess  the  eflForts  of  the  government  that 
have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to  meet 
the  problems  that  exist. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  amend  The 
Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act  passed  in  this 
House  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  would  say 
that  the  amendment  moved  today  is  an  indi- 
cation, yea,  it  is  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  the  former  and 
original  Act  failed  completely  to  meet  the 
problem  that  it  was  designed  to  meet. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  think  this  gets  to  the  root  of  this  great 
problem,  that  the  old  Act,  rather  than  do- 
ing away  with  some  of  the  problems,  rather 
facilitated  those  who  sought  and  actually 
did  carry  on  this  illicit  trade.  What  the  old 
Act  did,  in  my  considered  view,  was  give 
to  these  people  an  air  of  respectability.    It 


clothed  them  with  a  licence  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  so  that  they  could  advertise  in 
all  the  local  and  weekly  papers  that  they 
were  so  licensed  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  { 

Now,   having   gone   that  far,   the   govern-  I 

ment  went  no  farther.    They  did  not  appoint  ! 

inspectors  to  properly  carry  out  and  to  in-  ' 

sist  on  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  pro-  | 

visions  of  the  Act  at  all.  These,  fellows, 
once  they  were  clothed  with  the  garments 
of  respectability  by  this  government,  were 
then  in  a  much  better  position  to  carry  on 
the  illicit  trade  than  they  had  been  hereto- 
fore. 

That  is  where  the  difficulty  arose,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  to  you .  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  without  having  along  with  it 
the  instruments  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment, gave  to  these  people  the  right  to 
carry  on  this  illicit  trade.  In  the  main,  it 
provided  us,  I  suggest,  with  a  very  awkward 
and  nasty  situation  that  has  developed  over 
the  years. 

Now  then,  my  hon.  friend  is  seeking  to 
amend  this  Act.  As  one  reads  the  Act  one 
is  bound  to  admit  that  in  comparison  with 
the  old  Act  some  semblance  of  improve- 
ment makes  itself  known.  The  penalties 
are  heavier.  My  hon.  friend  said  that  he  is 
going  to  identify  this  particular  brand  of 
meat. 

Wliat  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  this  after- 
noon is  that  this  Act  will  be  no  better  than 
the  old  one  unless  my  hon.  friend  is  pre- 
pared to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  Act  itself  and  the  words  it  contains  and 
the  provisions  that  are  written  right  into  it 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on, 
unless  my  hon.  friend  is  prepared  to  carry 
through  with  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  he  does  not 
do  it  any  better  with  respect  to  this  Act 
than  he  did  in  respect  to  the  old  one— then 
I  say  the  Act  is  no  better  than  the  old  one. 
It  is  up  to  my  hon.  friend  as  to  what  he 
proposes  to  do. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  amendment.  My  hon.  friend  suggested 
that  there  should  be  inspection  of  all  meat. 
I  want  to  say— I  think  it  should  be  said 
emphatically— that  the  main  ones,  the  main 
group,  that  have  suffered  in  all  this  con- 
troversy over  the  last  couple  of  years  in 
all  this  growing  up  of  illicit  trade,  have  been 
the  small  meat  packers  of  this  province;  this 
particular  group.  It  has  never  been  suggested 
to  my  mind  that  they  were  in  any  way  res- 
sponsible  for  the  conditions  that  jiresently 
exist. 
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An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  yet  strangely  enough  they 
have  been  u^oven  into  this  picture  so  that 
they  appear  to  be  the  ones  that  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  illicit  trade,  or  some  of  it, 
in  meat.  I  think  those  people,  these  small 
butchers  and  the  small  packing  house  people, 
that  have  been  giving  the  people  of  this 
province  good  meat,  whether  they  have  been 
inspected  or  not  they  are  bound  by  the 
traditions  of  the  trade  to  give  the  people  of 
this  province  good  meat  because  they  sell 
in  the  main  in  a  local  market— the  most 
critical  market  of  all.  They  sell  where  people 
know  where  they  get  the  meat;  they  know 
that  there  is  no  skulduggery  going  on  and  yet, 
in  this  picture,  these  people  are  the  ones  who 
suflFer  the  most. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  it  by  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  or  what  you  do  but  this 
government  should  immediately,  either  by  a 
public  declaration  or  in  some  other  way,  say 
to  the  people  of  this  province  that  the  ones 
that  have  been  blamed  thus  far  in  this  pic- 
ture are  not  to  be  blamed  at  all;  and  that  the 
people  of  this  province  can  depend  tomorrow 
as  they  did  yesterday  on  the  product  that 
comes  from  the  small  meat  packers  in 
Ontario. 

Do  not  let  us  any  longer  go  along  with 
the  idea  that  these  people  are  part  and  parcel 
of  this  illicit  trade;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  whole  thing,  as  my  hon.  friend 
knows,  short  circuited  the  small  butcher; 
it  went,  as  we  all  know,  from  these  illicit 
traders  to  the  processors;  it  missed  the  small 
butchers  and  the  small  processors  entirely 
and  they  have  been  caught  in  the  squeeze. 
In  some  way  we  have  got  to  tell  the  people 
of  Ontario,  whether  we  have   inspection  or 


not,  that  these  people  are  producers  of  good 
meat  and  that  the  people  of  Ontario  can 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  that  meat. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  week,  on  Monday,  we  will  deal 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General.  On  Tuesday  we  will  deal 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Labour.  On  Thursday,  if  I  can  forecast  that 
far.  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
House  will  sit  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
we  will  sit  at  2  o'clock  each  afternoon.  I 
plan  on  a  night  session  on  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  night,  and  possibly  Wednesday 
night,  and  Thursday  night-but  at  least 
Monday  and  Tuesday-of  that  I  can  be 
certain  at  the  present  time. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  Friday  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Would  you  like  to  come 
back  on  Friday  night?  I  would  be  happy  to 
accommodate  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourn  the  present  sitting  thereof 
it  do  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  next  at 
2  p.m.,  and  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speakeri  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  a  group  of  young  ladies  from 
Guinea,  West  Africa,  who  are  taking  a 
course  as  air  stewardesses. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Monday,  April  2,  1962 

THE  ONTARIO  HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORT  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bilL 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Having  in  mind  the 
heavy  work  load  with  which  the  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  is  faced,  this  bill 
proposes  and  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  two  vice-chairmen  in  order  that  more  than 
one  panel  can  be  sitting  at  one  time.  It  also 
provides  for  the  chairman  to  authorize  one 
member  of  the  board  to  take  evidence  and 
report  back  to  the  board  itself.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  section  which  is  consistent  with  a 
section  of  The  Municipal  Board  amendment 
Act,  with  respect  to  appeals  from  decisions 
of  the  board. 


THE  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  remove  an  anomaly  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  "dual  purpose  vehicle"  such  as 
station  wagons  which  may  be  used  as  private 
vehicles  in  some  circumstances  and  in  other 
circumstances  as  commercial  vehicles. 

It  also  provides  certain  provisions  to  deal 
with  leasing  and  the  hearing  by  the  board  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment is  bona  jxde  or  being  used  to  circumvent 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  operat- 
ing licences  and  where  substantial  control  of 
a  company  is  involved  and  the  shares  are 
transferred,  to  permit  the  board  to  hold  a 
hearing  and  also  to  consider  the  imposition 
of  transfer  fees.  I  might  say  that  this  matter 
has  to  do  with  trying  to  cope  with  the  ques- 
tion of  trafficking  in  commercial  vehicle 
licences. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  certain  provisions 
in  this  Act  to  make  them  consistent  with 
certain  sections  of  the  new  legislation  with 
respect  to  claims  for  damages  rising  out  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  and  to  provide  for 
the  filing  of  financial  responsibiUty  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  provided  for  in  TTie 
Motor  Accident  Claims  Fund  Act. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions  Nos.  6, 
8  and  10  on  the  order  paper. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 

questions  as  follows: 

6.  Mr.    G.    T.    Gordon    (Brantford) -Inquiry 

of  the  Ministry: 

1.  How  many  retail  sales  tax  offices  are 
there  in  Ontario;  (b)  How  many  have  been 
located  in  rented  quarters;  (c)  What  is  the 
annual  rental  in  each  case;  (d)  Who  is  the 
landlord  in  each  case;  (e)  How  many  persons 
are  employed  by  the  retail  sales  tax  branch? 
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Answer  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  ( Mr.  Allan ) : 

1    1  fi                                                                                                                                                       ^ 

1.    lO. 

(b)  18. 

1 

(c)and(d): 

Annual 

1 

Location 

Rental 

Lessor                                             ■ 

Brantford, 

$ 
5,260.00 

Armel  Properties  Limited, 

233  Colborne  St. 

118  MacDonnell  St., 
Guelph,  Ont. 

Guelph, 

3,180.00 

G.  F.  Broderick, 

19-21  London  Rd.  W. 

11  Kimberley  Dr., 
Guelph,  Ont. 

Hamilton, 

9,240.00 

Masonic  Holdings, 

363  King  St.  W. 

P.O.  Drawer  217, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

London, 

5,139.00 

Pyramid  Concrete  Products  Ltd., 

Dundas  St.  E.  &  First  St. 

541  Brant  St., 
Burlington,  Ont. 

North  Bay, 

2,800.08 

Morris  Justein, 

651  Cassells  St. 

914  Browning  St., 
North  Bay,  Ont. 

Orillia, 

3,500.00 

Ross  &  Robert  Sanderson  Realty, 

26  Colborne  St.  E. 

33  Peter  St.  S., 
OriUia,  Ont. 

Ottawa, 

8,358.00 

Pyramid  Commercial  Projects  Ltd., 

Kirkwood  &  Carling  Ave. 

541  Brant  St., 
BurHngton,  Ont. 

Owen  Sound, 

3,360.00 

Charles  W.  Lowther, 

986  Third  Ave.  E. 

245  Second  Ave.  W., 
Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Peterborough 

4,620.00 

Clapper  Realty  Ltd., 

263  George  St. 

c/o  Foster's  Restaurant,                                     ^i 
267  George  St.,                                                 H 
Peterborough,  Ont.                                             H 

Port  Arthur 

3,945.60 

The  Creation  Home  Society,                                ^H 

229  Pearl  St. 

229  Pearl  St.,                                                    .H 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.                                                M 

Smiths  Falls, 

4,800.00 

Clark  &  Lewis  Limited,                                         « 

5  Main  St.  E. 

Main  &  Beckwith  Sts.,                                       Bl 
Smiths  Falls,  Ont.                                             ■1 

Stratford, 

4,200.00 

Stratford  Apple  Storage  Ltd.,                              W 

36  Erie  St. 

32 A  Erie  St.,                                                     « 
Stratford,  Ont.                                                  iBi 

Sudbury, 

4,482.60 

A.  Silverman  &  Sons  Ltd.,                                   >B| 

102  Durham  St.  S. 

P.O.  Box  66,                                                     W 
Sudbury,  Ont.                                                     9i 

Toronto, 

18,000.00 

Holcan  Limited,                                                     W 

40  Eghnton  Ave.  E. 

21  Hudson  Dr.,                                                   pl 
Toronto  7,  Ont.                                                     '  r 

Toronto, 

18,000.00 

Holcan  Limited, 

40  Eglinton  Ave.  E. 

21  Hudson  Dr., 
Toronto  7,  Ont. 

Welland. 

4,620.00 

Lawrence  Blake, 

49  Niagara  St.  N. 

184  Price  Ave., 
Welland,  Ont. 

Whitby, 

Brock  &  Dundas  Sts. 

5,280.00 

Arena  Developments  Ltd., 
121  Richmond  St.  W. 

Windsor, 

374  Ouellette  Ave. 

5,820.00 

Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Star  PubHshing  Co., 
of  Windsor, 
Windsor,  Ont. 
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8.  Mr.  D,  C.  MacDonald  (York  South) -Enquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  How  much  timber  was  cut  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  Renfrew  County 
and  sold  to  R.  J.  Ranke  &  Son  from  1956  to  date? 

2.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  department  for  cutting  this  timber? 

3.  What  was  the  sale  price? 

4.  Was  the  sale  by  public  auction? 

5.  What  was  the  estimated  market  retail  price  of  this  timber  at  the  time  of  sale? 

er  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner): 

1.  Nil. 

2.  Not  applicable. 

3.  Not  applicable. 

4.  Not  applicable. 

5.  Not  applicable. 

10.  Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale) -Enquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  What  is  the  rated  capacity  of  each  reformatory  and  industrial  farm  operated  by  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions? 

2.  How   many   psychiatrists,   psychologists,    social   workers   and   qualified   teachers   are 
employed  by  the  department? 

3.  How  many  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  work  on  a  part-time  or  consulting  basis  foi 
the  department? 


4.  ( a )  How  many  parole  oflBcers  are  employed  by  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions; 
( b )  How  many  of  these  are  quaUfied  as  social  workers? 

5.  Does  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  propose  to  establish  a  full-time  research 
position? 

6.  (a)  How  many  guards,  administrative  personnel,  teachers,  classification  officers, 
psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  doctors  are  employed  at  each  reformatory  or  industrial  farm; 
(b)  How  many  of  these  are  not  on  a  full-time  basis? 

7.  ( a )  How  many  prisoners  in  an  Ontario  reformatory  or  industrial  farm  have  been  given 
trade  training  or  educational  academic  training  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years;  (b)  What  oasis 
is  used  by  the  department  to  determine  the  type  of  training  given  to  an  inmate? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett): 

1.  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph  860 

Neuro-Psycho  Centre 25 

Camp  Hendrie  40 

Ontario  Reformatory,  Elliot  Lake 52 

Ontario  Reformatory,  Millbrook  250 

Ontario  Reformatory,  Mimico  352 

Hillsdale  Camp  30 

Alcoholic  Clinic  150 

Drug  Clinic 25 

Industrial  Farm,  Burwash 790 

Industrial  Farm,  Fort  William  90 

Industrial  Farm,  Monteith 200 

Rideau  Industrial  Farm  .^. 160 

Burtch  Industrial  Farm  220 

Ontario  Training  Centre— Burtch  40 

Ontario  Training  Centre— Brampton  200 

Mercer  Reformatory,  Toronto  160 

Ont.  Women's  Guidance  Centre,  Brampton  24 

2.  Psychiatrists   14   (all  part  time) 

Psychologists    18   (17  full  time,   1 

Social  Workers  13  P^^  *^«) 

Teachers  88  (87   full  time,   1 

3.  Psychiatrists   14  part  time) 

Psychologists 1 

4.  (a)  31  full-time  parole  officers, 

1  part-time, 
(b)  The  majority  are  experienced  and  trained  social  workers  in  the  field 
of  penology. 

5.  An  announcement  will  be  made  at  the  appropriate  time. 

6.  ( a )  and  ( b )  (See  page  1726  of  Hansard ) . 
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7(a) 


Fiscal  Year 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 


Academic    Vocational 


715 
553 
483 
429 
613 
625 
498 
435 
482 
486 


788 

593 

651 

845 

810 

758 

722 

1,085 

1,565 

1,204 


(b)  Every  sentenced  prisoner  upon  ad- 
mission to  all  institutions  in  the  province 
appears  individually  before  a  classification 
committee  at  which  time  a  decision  is 
made  regarding  the  programme  of  training 
he  is  to  follow  and  it  is  outlined  to  him 
at  that  time. 

In  the  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph, 
which  houses  first  offenders  as  well  as  all 
prisoners  under  21  years  of  age,  a  special 
classification  committee  consisting  of  the 
superintendents  from  the  Ontario  training 
centres  at  Burtch  and  Brampton  plus  the 
psychologist  at  Guelph  review  each  case 
as  to  his  suitability  for  transfer  to  one  of 
the  training  centres  where  concentrated 
academic  and  vocational  training  is  avail- 
able. Only  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
prisoner's  case  history  is  made  and  he  is 
personally  interviewed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  a  final  decision  made  as  to  his 
suitability  for  transfer. 

The  same  procedure  as  outlined  at 
Guelph  for  men  is  followed  for  the  selec- 
tion of  female  prisoners  at  the  Mercer 
Reformatory  as  to  their  suitability  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Ontario  women's  guidance 
centre,  "Ingleside",  at  Brampton  where 
concentrated  academic  and  vocational 
training  is  available  for  women. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  there 
are  two  questions  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  appropriate  hon.  Minister,  copies  of 
which  I  have  submitted  to  them  through  you. 

First,  is  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Yaremk(^:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary has  recently  authorized  the  revival  of 
some  half-dozen  racing  club  charters  com- 
plete with  rights  for  mutuel  betting  after 
they  had  been  dormant  since  as  far  back  as 
1895.  Is  it  true  that  the  annual  reports  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  department 
had  not  been  made  in  some  instances  for  over 
60  years  and  that  these  reports  were  made 
for  the  past  60  years  all  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  revival  of  the 
charters? 


And  also  can  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
assure  the  House  that  the  shareholders  held 
the  meetings  required  by  law  before  the 
application  was  made  for  revival  of  the 
charters? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
"yes".  It  was  not  the  "charters"— and  I  am 
using  the  expression  of  the  hon.  member— 
which  were  revived  but  the  corporate  powers 
of  the  corporations. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  as 
follows:  The  Act  does  not  require  a  meeting 
of  shareholders  to  authorize  an  application 
for  an  order  of  revivor,  but  it  is  required  as 
a  matter  of  departmental  pohcy.  In  each 
case  diere  was  filed  with  the  application 
an  affidavit  that  the  application  was  author- 
ized at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  duly  called 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan).  What  explanation  can  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  give  for  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission  authorization  for  70  days 
racing  this  year  at  a  proposed  racetrack  in 
the  outskirts  of  Ottawa  when  the  company 
involved  has  not  yet  received  its  charter,  has 
not  yet  completed  its  financing,  indeed  has 
not  yet  purchased  the  land  on  which  the  race- 
track will  be  built? 

Hon.  J.  J.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  giving  me  notice  of  this  question.  And 
in  reply  I  would  say  that  the  Ontario  Racing 
Commission  granted  70  days  racing  to  the 
Rideau-Carleton  Raceway  Holdings  Limited, 
a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  company  I 
am  advised  has  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  land  and  likewise 
plans  in  hand  for  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  track. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House    in    committee    of   supply;    Mr.    K. 

Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

On  Vote  201: 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be  brief.  I  pro- 
propose  to  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Attorney-General's 
department,  item  by  item,  as  we  proceed,  but 
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by  way  of  opening,  under  vote  201,  I  would 
just  make  this  very  general  observation,  that 
the  rule  of  law,  in  a  modem  western  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  pillar,  a  cardinal  pillar,  of  the 
edifice  of  our  orderly  society.  Remove  or  cast 
down  that  pillar,  then  you  return  to  the  rule 
of  the  jungle,  translated  in  modem  parlance 
to  military  juntas  or  to  communist  or  other 
types  of  dictators.  Regimes  of  both  these 
types  are  close  enough  to  our  borders  to  let 
us  know  what  they  mean,  but  they  can  be 
seen,  because  they  are  outside  our  borders 
and  visible.  We  must  also  beware  of  destmc- 
tion  from  within.  The  greatest  danger  there 
is  is  sabotage  and  fifth-columnist  activities. 

Today  my  estimates  for  expenditures  total 
$25,613,000.  With  revenues  based  on  the 
current  year  just  expired  a  day  or  two  ago, 
approximately  $8  million.  I  produce  a  chart 
which  shows  the  organization  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  worth  just  reading  for  a  moment. 

The  total,  year-round  employees  is  shown 
as  3,814,  with  some  33  seasonal  ones.  The 
Attorney-General  is  head  of  the  department, 
with  the  Deputy  Attorney-General,  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney-General,  and  then 
two  wings,  so  to  speak.  On  the  one  wing, 
main  ofiice— year  round,  58;  seasonal,  5;  on 
the  other  wing,  a  newly  acquired  one- 
emergency  measures  organization— year  round, 
38;  seasonal  5. 

Then  we  come  into  the  law  enforcement 
branch,  as  distinguished  for  tlie  law  admin- 
istration. The  law  enforcement  branch  in- 
cludes the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  with  a 
year-round  strength,  at  present,  of  2,255; 
and  seasonal,  12.  This  figure,  I  may  say,  if 
our  estimates  are  passed,  will  go  to  2,455, 
by  this  current  year's  end.  The  office  of  the 
fire  marshal,  year-round,  68,  seasonal  4;  pro- 
bation services,  year-round  233;  criminal 
justice  accounts,  year-round,  4;  Attorney- 
General's  laboratory,  year-round,  37,  seasonal, 
3;  traffic  safety,  year-round,  2. 
y  Tlien,   under  law   administration:    Ontario 

V  securities  commission,  year-round,  41,  and  1 
seasonal;  master  of  titles,  year-round  49; 
accountant  of  the  Supreme  Court,  6;  public 
trustee,  year-round  133,  and  2  seasonal;  the 
official  guardian,  year-round  32,  and  one 
seasonal;  the  legislative  council  and  registrar 
of  regulations,  year-round  11,  and  one  seas- 
onal. 

Then  the  inspector  of  legal  offices:  year- 
round  847,  seasonal  9.  This  figure  of  847 
includes  some  72  county  district  judges  not 
actually  in  the  employment  but  on  the  com- 
plement by  reason  of  certain  very  part-time 
work  that  they  perform. 


That,  Mr.  Chairman,  constitutes  the  setup 
of  this  very  important  department,  with  a 
personnel  of  something  in  excess  of  3,800 
employees.  The  increase,  if  we  are  voted 
this  increase  in  personnel,  will  consist  of  200 
to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  another 
quantity,  I  think  it  is  57,  but  we  will  get 
those  numbers  as  we  go  along,  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am  today,  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
time,  presenting  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General.  I  know  the 
former  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  had 
a  much  longer  record  than  that,  but  perhaps 
in  a  department  such  as  I  occupy  seven  is  no 
mean  figure  to  be  present,  and  as  long  as  our 
province  continues  to  expand.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  will  also,  of 
necessity,  require  expansion  to  carry  out  its 
widespread  responsibilities. 

With  those  remarks,  and  dealing  with  vote 
201,  it  is  my  intention  to  bring  out  a  number 
of  things  as  we  proceed,  and  I  would  expect 
that  a  good  deal  of  that  would  be  by  question 
and  answer.  If  it  is  not  raised  by  questions, 
I  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  remarks 
myself. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
this  debate.  I  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  proceed  further  so  that  we 
could  make  some  reply  to  his  opening  re- 
marks.   However— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  will  just  permit 
me  for  a  moment.  It  is  my  intention  to  say  a 
lot  between  now  and  the  time  these  votes 
are  completed,  and  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  hinder  anybody  else  getting  all  the  infor- 
mation they  want.  The  more  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  will  stick  to  the  exact  vote  the  more 
information  they  will  get,  and  the  more  de- 
lighted I  will  be  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  always  like  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  he 
almost  always  puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth  every 
time  he  speaks,  and  I  was  hoping  that  he 
would  talk  a  httle  bit  longer.  However,  one 
important  thing  on  which  I  can  agree  with 
the  hon.  Minister  is  with  the  rule  of  law.  I 
think  one  thing  we  need  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  our  administration  of  justice 
in  this  province  is  the  public  defender.  There 
are  too  many— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  ample  place 
for  that  as  you  go  along  without  starting 
now.  If  anybody  gets  out  of  step  it  is  you. 
You  are  starting  right  out  of  step  before  you 
even  begin. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  These  are  opening  general 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  I  am  in 
order.  Now,  this  is  a  new  procedure  the  hon. 
Minister  is  trying  to  start  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  public 
defender  under  the  proper  vote,  but— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  wish  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  is  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
in  this  House.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  open- 
ing remarks  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  continue.  I  would  like  to  begin  from 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  on  the  rule  of  law,  because  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  we  must  always 
seek  to  improve  the  freedom  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Although  we  may  have  the  theory 
that  everybody  is  equal  before  the  law, 
many  of  us  who  have  been  practising  law 
know  perfectly  well  that  he  who  has  more 
money  has  a  better  chance  of  a  better  de- 
fence. 

It  is  not  that  the  legal  aid  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  does  not  try  to  do  a  good  job; 
certainly,  there  are  many  lawyers  here  in 
the  province  that  give  unstintingly  of  their 
time  and  of  their  talent.  Anything  I  wish 
to  say  in  regard  to  this,  I  make  no  depre- 
cation at  all  to  the  great  work  that  the  legal 
aid  has  been  doing.  But  there  have  been  too 
many  instances  where  an  individual  does 
not  know  about  the  legal  aid,  or  he  is  back- 
ward in  coming  forward— if  I  may  put  it 
that  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  we  created  an  oflSce  that  would  see  to 
it  that  the  liberties  of  the  individual  were 
protected,  that  everyone  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  having  a  first-class  courtroom  lawyer 
defend  them— and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
way  of  the  public  defender— we  would  be 
making  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  grant  you  that  appoint- 
ing of  a  public  defender  means  spending 
more  money,  but  certainly  it  is  a  relatively 
small  cost.  It  is  a  cost  that  is  worthwhile 
and  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  We  find  instances 
where  a  man  is  put  on  trial;  he  does  not 
have  the  money,  or  if  he  does  have  some 
funds,  or  some  property  like  a  home,  he  is 
in  jeopardy  of  losing  this,  and  even  though 
he  is  found  not  guilty  he  has  still  been  put 
to  tremendous  expense. 

I  would  suggest  such  an  appointment  to 
the  consideration  of  this  government. 

Hon.  \fr.  Roberts:  Well,  now,  my  hon. 
friend,  vote  215  under— 


Mr.  Trotter:  I  realize  that.  These  are 
made  in  the  way  of  general  remarks,  and 
we  can  get  into  the  details  after. 

I  have  another  item  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
the  game  of  bingo.  I  know  that  bingo  is 
open  to  abuse  and  wherever  there  are 
racketeers  they  should  be  cracked  down 
upon.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  And 
there  have  been  instances  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  where  bingo  has  been  used  as  a 
racket  by  men  who  have  been  organized  in 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  bingos,  certainly  here 
in  Toronto,  and  throughout  the  province, 
that  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  people 
who  run  the  bingos  are  usually  service  clubs 
and  yet  they  are  always  in  danger  of  being 
arrested  by  the  law  enforcement  officers. 
You  may  find  here  in  Toronto  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  great  crackdown  on  bingo 
games  of  all  kinds,  no  matter  who  has  been 
running  the  game.  Yet  you  can  drive  along 
the  highways  of  this  province  and  see  vari- 
ous signs  up  in  the  small  towns  advertising 
bingo.  It  is  within  the  law  in  some  local 
towns  and  cities  and  in  other  places  it  is 
against  the  law. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
elderly  ladies  have  been  running  bingo 
games,  and  technically  they  have  been  be- 
yond the  law.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
paying  rent  for  the  hall;  but  they  certainly 
have  been  part  of  no  organized  crime  or 
any  syndicate,  and  they  have  been  nmning 
these  games  for  years.  In  one  case  I  was 
involved  in,  the  police  practically  told  them 
it  was  all  right  to  operate,  they  would  not 
do  anything.  Then  this  goes  on  for  a  period 
of  years  and  suddenly  they  are  raided.  They 
are  hauled  up  before  the  local  magistrate, 
and  these  are  elderly  women  who  have 
never  in  any  way  been  in  trouble  with  the 
law. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  he  get  some  type  of  organized 
administration  of  the  law  on  bingo.  I  realize 
it  comes  under  the  Criminal  Code,  but 
certainly  recommendations  could  be  made  to 
the  federal  government.  In  some  instances 
like  service  clubs,  the  Lions  Club,  Kiwanis, 
where  a  permit  could  be  granted  by  the  local 
authorities,  I  would  recommend  that  bingo 
should  be  within  the  law. 

So  long  as  the  government  knows  that  the 
proceeds  are  really  going  to  charity,  or  that 
the  people  who  are  operating  the  bingo,  are 
such  as  a  service  club  or  a  church,  I  believe 
that  this  game  should  be  allowed.  Many  of 
these  organizations  do  great  work  in  helping 
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underprivileged  people,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
them  when  they  are  charged  with  oifences 
against  the  law.  What  is  so  inconsistent  is 
that  for  years  bingo  has  been  allowed  to 
exist,  it  is  socially  accepted,  and  the  police 
usually  let  many  of  these  games  exist.  Then 
suddenly,  without  warning,  they  crack  down. 
Again  let  me  emphasize  that  I  certainly  do 
not  include  these  people  who  are  organized 
and  make  a  racket  out  of  it,  because  they 
are  driving  the  other  bingo  games  out  of 
existence.  The  bingo  games  that  are  run  by 
service  clubs  are  being  driven  away  simply 
because  of  men  who  have  been  allowed  to 
organize  and  who  are  cheating  the  public. 
But  because  there  are  those  who  cheat  the 
public,  this  should  not  mean  that  those  who 
play  fair  and  do  make  money  out  of  bingo 
for  charitable  purposes  should  be  driven  out 
of  the  work  they  are  doing. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  in  the  administration  of  justice 
we  get  some  type  of  organization,  some  type 
of  fair  play.  Then  instead  of  war  on  old 
ladies,  he  could  make  the  war  on  those  who 
would  cheat  the  public,  because  many  people 
are  just  as  well  oflF  spending  a  few  dollars 
on  bingo  as  sitting  in  their  rooms.  Here  in  a 
large  city  a  lot  of  people  cannot  get  out, 
they  cannot  aflFord  cars,  but  a  game  of  bingo 
does  them  no  harm  so  long  as  there  are  not 
people  who  are  out  to  cheat  them.  And  I 
would  certainly  suggest  to  the  government 
that  they  give  this  some  fair  thought. 

I  have  one  final  item  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
—and  I  know  it  will  come  under  another  vote 
—but  here  in  general  remarks  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out,  I  think,  the  services  of 
our  provincial  police  force  and  how  they  are 
underpaid.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  why  is  it  their  asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  receiving  so  little  atten- 
tion from  the  government  of  this  province? 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  brief  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Association  to  W.  H.  Clark,  and  certainly 
when  it  is  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  Ontario,  I  would  assume  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  would  have  it  brought 
to  his  attention. 

The  last  time  that  the  police  made  their 
annual  representation  to  the  government,  they 
claimed— I  think  the  best  way  would  be  to 
quote  it  directly  from  the  submission: 

We  have  been  asked  to  mention  that 
none  of  the  representations  made  last  year 
were  acted  upon  and  while  this  was  con- 
trary to  our  experience  in  the  previous  five 
years,  it  is  a  factor  which  in  our  respectful 


submission    should    weigh    heavily    in    the 
consideration  to  be  given  to  the  following: 

Among  the  things  they  would  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  of  this  government  to  con- 
sider— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Here  we  are  talking 
about  vote  216,  not  vote  201. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  think  when  we  bring  up 
how  the  provincial  police  are  treated  it 
bothers  the  conscience  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  because  when  it  comes  to  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  members  of  our  provincial 
force,  we  find  that  these  officers  are  28th  in 
scale  of  pay  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  nearly  good  enough. 
Here  in  Metro  an  officer  will  receive  $5,100 
and  the  OPP  men  receive  $4,600  in  the  same 
category.  I  think  it  is  time  something  was 
done  for  these  people. 

I  just  want  to  quote  here  briefly  from  what 
the  OPP  men  have  to  say,  and  this  again  is 
from  their  brief  submitted  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  office: 

For  reasons  which  are  known  to  the 
Association,  this  force  is  denied  the  right 
to  arbitration  of  its  terms  of  employment 
but  we  do  strongly  urge  that  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  employment  of  this  force,  the 
senior  force- 
that  is,  the  provincial  police  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  who  are  the  senior  force: 

—the  senior  force,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  terms  arrived  at  throughout  the  prov- 
ince by  arbitration  and  by  agreement  for 
members  of  other  forces.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  better  standard  for  terms  of  employment 
than  those  arrived  at  after  formal  presen- 
tation and  argument  before  and  delibera- 
tion by  a  board  of  arbitrators  appointed 
under  the  Act.  Specifically,  we  refer  to  the 
rates  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  force, 
the  only  force  of  comparable  size  to  ours 
and  we  point  out  that  their  rates  have  been 
arrived  at  over  the  years  partly  by  arbitra- 
tion by  boards  composed  of  men  of  experi- 
ence who  have  the  confidence  not  only  of 
the  parties  but  of  the  public.  We  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  justifiable  criticism 
of  an  increase  for  the  force  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  it  does  not  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  other  police  forces  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

So  that  certainly  I  would  submit  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  that  a  comparable  officer 
for  Metro  receives  $5,100  and  the  OPP  should 
at  least  be  equal,   and  at  the  present  time 
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they  are  $500  below.  If  we  are  to  get  men 
who  will  give  service  to  the  province,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  them  and  bring 
them  up  to  standards  which  should  be  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

These  men  should  be  paid.  And  it  is  not 
only  the  amount  that  they  are  paid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  the  hours  they  have  to 
work.  They  are  still  on  a  six-day  week.  And 
just  one  final  word  on  the  length  of  hours 
they  work.  I  would  just  like  to  again  quote 
from  the  brief  as  to  their  hours  of  work: 

In  earlier  briefs  the  association  has  re- 
quested that  consideration  be  given  to  a 
reduction  in  the  existing  six-day  work  week 
of  this  force.  When  our  brief  was  sub- 
mitted in  1959,  seventeen  forces  were  on 
a  5^ -day  week  in  each  category.  Today 
only  ten  forces  are  on  a  5% -day  week  and 
nine  on  a  six-day  week.  Acknowledging 
that  there  is  compensation  in  the  form  of 
extra  vacation,  and  appreciating  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  a  switchover  to  a  shorter 
week,  this  association  nevertheless 
strenuously  urges  that  the  time  has  come  to 
grapple  with  the  problem.  We  repeat  our 
previously  given  assurances  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  association  in  working  out 
the  details  may  be  counted  on. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  govern- 
ment take  some  action  in  assisting  the  OPP 
in  better  hours  of  work  and  better  pay.  You 
are  not  going  to  have  the  best  police  force 
unless  you  give  pay  equal  to  what  other 
forces  are  receiving.  And  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  make  our  further  remarks 
as  the  estimates  come  up. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  I  can  live  pretty  well  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  has  made  to 
deal  with  most  of  our  items  under  specific 
votes  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  you  have  the 
capacity  to  follow  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  used  to  this 
kind  of  flattery  from  that  side  of  the  House. 
I  regard  it  with  a  degree  of  suspicion. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  on  a  general  matter  which  I  think 
falls  within  the  four  corners  of  his  original 
statement.  He  stated  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
the  pillar  upon  which  the  modern  edifice  of 
freedom  is  built,  or  some  such  statement  as 
that.  Now  I  think  there  is  a  corollary  to  this 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  come  back  to  a  point 
that  I  have  raised  in  the  estimates  of  this 


department  in  earlier  years— that  the  rule 
of  law  is  also  based  on  an  equal  administra- 
tion of  the  law;  that  the  law  is  the  same  for 
everybody  in  society,  whatever  be  his  social 
status,  whatever  be  the  size  of  his  monetary 
holdings. 

I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
House  a  sequence  of  decisions  in  the  courts 
which  I  think  I  have  gotten  to  the  point  now 
where  they  are  making  a  travesty  of  justice 
and,  certainly,  a  mockery  of  the  law. 

The  first  is  one  which  I  drew  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  I  believe  a  year  ago— 
conceivably  it  may  be  two  years  ago— but  it 
is  in  the  pattern  of  what  I  want  to  present 
at  this  particular  time.  It  has  reference  to  a 
court  case  with  regard  to  drunken  driving,  or 
impaired  driving,  involving  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  J.  W.  Murphy  from 
Lambton  West,  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  news 
accounts  of  it  were  on  July  9,  1960. 
Despite  the  testimony  of  the  police  officer 
to  the  efi^ect  that,  and  I  am  quoting: 

He  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  Murphy  to 
walk  a  few  paces  and  noticed  that  he  was 
unsteady  and  that  his  eyes  were  glassy, 
the  judge  acquitted  him  of  this  charge— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  if  the  judge 
acquitted  him,  surely  to  goodness  you  are 
not  going  to  take  up  tlie  time  of  this  House 
saying  you  should  be  the  judge  or  we  should 
be  the  judge.  If  he  was  acquitted,  what  else 
could  happen  but  that  the  man  before  whom 
he  was  made  the  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  a  complete- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  before  I  have  all 
these  facts  laid  before  the  House,  you  will 
have  to  hit  that  gavel  a  little  bit  harder. 

He  was  acquitted  by  the  judge  at  that 
time,  however,  on  the  allegation,  or  on  the 
argument,  that  he  had  taken  some  sort  of 
pills,  and  this  is  what  had  caused  his 
drunkenness.  Somebody  approached  the 
Minister  of  Transport  of  the  day  and  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  said  in 
court  that  the  man  was  subject  to  dizzy 
spells  and  therefore,  if  he  was  subject  to 
dizzy  spells,  did  that  mean  that  he  could 
continue  to  hold  a  driving  licence? 

The  Minister  of  Transport  at  that  time, 
now  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  expressed  the  view  that  as  he  was 
subject  to  dizzy  spells  perhaps  he  should 
not  hold  a  driving  licence  and  that  his  licence 
would  have  to  be  reviewed. 
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So  last  year,  I  raised  this  matter  in  the 
House,  and  I  was  interested  to  learn  from 
the  Minister  of  Transport  that  a  medical 
board  had  been  set  up  and  that  it  had  been 
found  by  this  medical  board  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  medically,  to  warrant  with- 
drawing the  licence.  So  you  have  the  rather 
interesting  circumstance  that,  when  charged 
with  drunk  driving,  he  was  acquitted;  the 
question  of  his  dizziness  and  therefore  his 
incapacity  to  drive  was  reviewed  by  a  medi- 
cal board,  and  that  was  washed  out;  so  he 
was  not  caught  either  way. 

At  the  same  time,  I  drew  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  but  I  think  it  should  be  put 
there  again,  that  in  the  year  1960,  I  was 
interested  to  see  a  story  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  July  13,  which  was  headed, 
"Drunk  is  drunk,  even  if  it  is  from  alcohol 
or  paint."  This  happened  to  be,  of  course, 
a  lowly  worker.  I  won  t  bother  using  his 
name,  but  he  came  before  a  magistrate 
and  the  magistrate,  in  this  instance,  ruled 
that  the  man  was  drunk. 

Now,  let  me  bring  things  up  to  date:  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  there  came  before  the 
courts  the  case  of  a  judge  who  was  charged 
with  drunk,  impaired  and  careless  driving. 
In  the  first  level  of  courts  in  which  the  case 
was  heard,  it  was  dismissed;  the  man  was 
acquitted.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  July 
18: 

Judge  Reville  was  charged  May  18, 
after  his  car  struck  a  parked  car  and  he 
drove  three-quarters  of  a  mile  past  the 
accident  scene.  His  damaged  car  stopped 
when  the  tire  blew  out,  and  it  swerved 
over  a  curb.  Damage  to  the  two  cars 
was  $1,300.  The  police  foimd  three  bottles 
of  liquor,  one  of  them  almost  empty,  in 
the  front  seat  of  the  judge's  car. 

Yet  he  was  acquitted— allegedly,  in  this 
instance,  because  he  had  taken  some  pills, 
and  the  pills  did  not,  under  the  particular 
X^  clause  in  the  Act,  make  it  obligatory  that 
there  be  an  conviction. 

This  was  appealed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  By  the  Crown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  was  appealed,  and 
when  it  went  to  the  appeal  court,  notwith- 
standing the  presentation  of  the  evidence 
including,  once  again,  if  I  may  quote  from 
the  news  story  of  the  day,  December  22,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star: 

He  said  at  the  time  that  he  could 
not  recall  striking  another  car  parked  on 


Highway  7,  and  then  driving  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  a  front  tire  on 
his  car  blew  out  and  his  car  hurtled  over 
a  curb  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

In  spite  of  evidence  like  that,  once   again, 
at  a  higher  level,  the  judge  was  acquitted. 
Now,  let  me  bring  it  up  to  date.  Of  recent 
months  there  have  been  charges  laid  against 
an  hon.  member  of  this  House— not  the  first 
time    that    charges    have    been    laid    against 
him— the    hon.    member    for    Eastview    (Mr. 
Lavergne).     Once    again    there    was    an   ac- 
quittal,  and  let  me  read  one  paragraph  in 
the  news  story  at  the  time  of  the  acquittal: 
A    1.7   breathalizer   reading  was   taken 
at    the    time    of   his    arrest.     His   defence 
was  that  he  had  mistakenly  taken  nitall 
tablets   for   a   heart   condition   instead   of 
magnesia  tablets. 

Now  my  information  is,  according  to  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  alcohol  content 
of  the  blood  and  the  use  of  the  breathalizer, 
that  any  alcohol  count  of  the  blood  which 
is  above  .05  per  cent  is  dangerous,  no  matter 
what  the  person's  capacity  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

And  this  is  described  as  a  1.7  breathalizer 
test.  I  do  not  know  if  that  really  means 
.17,  but  even  if  it  were  .17,  it  is  three  times 
higher  than  the  level  that  is  normally  ac- 
knowledged as  a  safe  margin.  And  yet  he 
was  acquitted. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  all  these  to 
you,  and  repeat  once  again  that  as  long  as 
our  courts  continue  to  administer  the  law 
with  such  unevenness,  and  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  members  of  Parliament,  members 
of  this  Legislature,  or  judges,  are  let  off 
when  there  are  bottles  of  liquor  almost 
empty  on  the  front  seat— such  fatuous  propo- 
sitions as  a  man  being  let  off  with  a  breath- 
alizer count  of  1.7,  allegedly  because  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  kind  of  pills— that  it  is  idle 
for  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  rise  in  this 
House  and  to  dehver  sermons  about  the 
rule  of  law  representing  a  pillar  in  the 
modem  edifice  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  wants  to  com- 
ment on  these,  but  there  are  many  other 
cases  across  the  province.  These  cases  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  problem  that  I  am 
raising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  of  no  better  system  than  the  system  we 
have  in  this  country  which  follows  the  great 
traditions  of  Britain,  and  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  American  system  is  similar. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  of  weighing  the 
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trutli  and  falsehood  than  to  have  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  proper  tribunal.  And 
then  there  is  the  additional  safeguard  that 
if  that  decision  is  not  thought  to  be  right, 
there  is  the  right  of  appeal.  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  that. 

I  must  say  in  listening  to  my  hon.  friend 
one  would  infer  either  tliat  he  thinks  that 
our  judiciary  is  corrupt  or  that  he  would  like 
me  to  appoint  him  as  a  sort  of  roving  magis- 
trate and  judge  to  go  and  sit  all  around 
the  country  wherever  he  finds  a  decision  that 
he  does  not  like,  maybe  by  some  experienced 
magistrate  or  judge  who  has  made  the  job 
his  life's  career.  I  cannot  follow  the  hon. 
member  at  all  in  this.  As  will  appear  as  I 
go  on  with  my  estimates,  we  are  constantly 
having  at  all  levels  seminars  and  discussions, 
courses,  even  to  the  extent  of  refresher 
courses,  to  assist  these  people  who  are  charged 
with  these  responsibilities. 

I  cannot  take  these  cases  one  by  one  and 
try  to  dissect  them.  Of  course  the  decision 
must  stand  somewhere  along  the  line,  and  I 
think  on  balance  we  have  a  pretty  good 
system.  I  think  on  balance  the  poor  man— if 
that  is  what  my  hon.  friend  is  trying  to  infer 
—in  contrast  with  the  rich  man,  has  had  a 
pretty  equal  chance.  I  do  not  like  throwing 
names  around,  but  I  could  recall  a  couple 
of  rich  men  who  \'ery  recently  received  a  very 
exemplary  sentence  in  relation  to  what  my 
hon.  friend  would  call  "white  collar  crimes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  on  item  No.  1 
of  salaries,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  my 
department,  and  I  believe  I  saw  in  the  cor- 
ridors the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha).  If  he  is  within  the  precinct  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  for  him  to  be  present  in 
this  House  because  I  intend  now  to  devote 
sufficient  time  under  this  heading  to  deal 
with  two  charges  that  he  made  involving  a 
very  senior  official  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  also  in  relation  to  the 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund. 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  which 
relate  themselves  to  certain  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  when  The 
Department  of  Transport  estimates,  under 
the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  heading,  were 
being  discussed  on  Thursday,  March  8.  Let 
me  say,  quite  frankly,  that  I  propose  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  clarify  the  specific 
situations,  as  well  as  the  general  situation 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member.  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  because  it  is  important  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  should  be 
permitted  to  examine  some  of  the  inaccurate 
utterances  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  hght  of 
the  true  and  documented  facts. 


Before  proceeding  further,  and  so  that  the 
misleading  statements  of  the  hon.  member 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  fulsomeness  of 
their  inaccuracies,  let  me  briefly  review  the 
setup  of  the  litigation  branch  of  my  depart- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund. 

Since  1958,  we  have  had  notliing  to  do 
with  the  paying  out  of  monies  of  the  fund. 
Prior  to  1958,  a  person  who  had  obtained 
a  judgment  in  the  courts  in  respect  of  an 
automobile  accident  was  required,  upon  com- 
pleting all  reasonable  eflForts  to  collect  from 
the  debtor,  to  make  application  to  the  courts 
again  for  an  order  directing  payment  out  of 
the  fund.  This  was  changed  in  1958  and 
since  that  time  when  a  person  obtains  a 
judgment  he  goes  directly  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport.  Thus  the  officials  of  this 
department,  that  is.  The  Attorney-General's 
Department,  have  literally  nothing  to  do 
with  a  payment  out  of  the  fund. 

So  far  as  our  work  with  the  fund  is  con- 
cerned, the  situation  is  briefly  this,  and  hon. 
members  will  remember  that  there  is  to  be 
a  further  change  as  indicated  by  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  recently.  But 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  exists  at  the 
moment. 

Many  lawsuits  which,  because  of  the 
debtor's  lack  of  substance,  would  never  have 
been  commenced  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund,  are  now 
brought  because  the  fund  is  available. 
Shortly  after  the  fund  was  created  in  1947,  it 
was  found  that  many  of  these  actions  were 
not  defended  by  the  defendant.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  1948,  it  was 
accordingly  provided  where  the  fault  occurs 
in  such  an  action,  the  Minister  may  defend 
the  action  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  This  defence  by  the  Minister  has 
for  its  sole  purpose  the  protection  of  the  fund 
and  that  is  where  tlie  large  bulk  of  the 
work  of  the  litigation  branch  arises. 

For  many  years  the  practice  was  to  refuse 
to  settle  any  actions  which  the  department 
defended  being  of  the  view  that  the  courts 
should  pass  on  the  propriety  of  the  amount 
ordered  in  each  case.  Cliief  Justice  of  the 
High  Court  protested  because  of  the  amount 
of  court  time  that  was  being  occupied  in 
actions  which  he  considered  should  be  settled 
out  of  court. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  taking  these  actions 
to  court  constituted  an  a\oidable  e.xpenditure. 
Accordingly  it  was  provided  by  legislation  in 
1953  that  actions  could  be  settled  but  such 
a  provision  was  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment  of   tlie   day  as   requiring  a   safeguard. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  approval  of  all  proposed 
settlements  by  an  independent  body. 

Now,  how  to  combine  or  get  a  board 
became  a  question-should  it  be  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  a  businessman,  and  so  forth.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  decided  to  appoint  three  claims 
managers  to  constitute  the  board  as  being 
the  people  best  trained  and  best  suited  for 
this  sort  of  work.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
originally  appointed  moved  to  Montreal  and 
was  replaced,  but  with  that  exception  the 
same  gentlemen  constitute  the  board  as  its 
establishment  was  in  1953.  These  are  not 
adjustors,  they  are  claims  managers. 

I  give  you  that  brief  sketch  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  htigation  branch  of  my  depart- 
ment for  another  reason,  so  tliat  it  will  be 
fully  significant.  And  I  tell  you  at  this  point 
that  no  claim  defended  by  the  lawyers  in 
my  department  has  ever  been  settled  out  of 
court  without  the  approval  of  this  board.  The 
board  sits  at  three-week  intervals  in  the 
oflBces  of  the  department.  But  where  what 
might  be  called  a  courtroom  door  settlement 
seems  feasible,  our  law  oflBcers  reach  them 
by  telephone. 

The  same  rule  applies  where  an  action  is 
brought  against  the  registrar  of  motor 
vehicles  in  respect  of  a  hit-and-run  accident. 
In  the  case  of  an  action  which  is  defended 
privately  but  where  settlement  is  proposed, 
approval  of  the  board  is  not  required  but  the 
proposed  settlement  is  reviewed  by  the  law 
oflBcers  of  the  litigation  branch.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lawyers  in  private  practice  are  engaged  on 
both  sides  of  these  matters,  our  officials  do 
place  rebance  on  their  judgment.  It  is  exer- 
cised of  necessity  at  much  closer  range,  for 
they  are  the  lawyers  who  have  been  close  to 
the  matter  and  throughout  the  terms  of  the 
action. 

I  need  spend  little  time  upon  my  hon. 
friend's  criticism  that  my  department  has  per- 
formed the  legal  services  required  by  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  Unsatis- 
fied Judgment  Fund  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
department  to  furnish  legal  advice  and  per- 
form logil  services  for  all  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  their  departments.  That  is 
one  aspect  of  the  bilateral  function  of  the 
Attornev-Cenoral.  Sometimes  if  they  sought 
it  a  little  more  frequently,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  them,  too,  a  litde  more  helpful. 

The  other  is  the  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcf»ment.  When  a  department  requires 
prcmisfs.  that  is  the  responsibility  of  The 
DepartMiont  of  Public  Works,  and  when  it 
requires   funds   it   is   The   Treasury   Depart- 


ment's responsibility.  When  a  department 
requires  legal  services,  it  is  customary  to  seek 
them  from  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Before  proceeding  to  specific  cases,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  avoid  reference  to  the  unfair 
criticism  that  amounts  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  fund  without  justification.  If  the  charge 
were  not  so  serious  it  would  be  both  amusing 
and  humorous.  Certainly  it  is  the  first  time  to 
my  knowledge  that  any  critic  of  the  fund— 
and  there  have  been  plenty  of  them— has  sug- 
gested that  too  much  money  is  being  paid 
out.  I  will  shortly  examine  for  you  the  true 
situation  referred  to  in  that  regard. 

The  Byrns  and  Dionne  case,  you  may 
recall,  was  discussed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  late  one  afternoon 
a  year  ago  without  warning  to  me.  That  is 
his  usual  way  of  approach,  he  does  not  want 
to  warn  anybody.  I  just  say  the  way  he  got 
up  in  this  House  and  attacked  late  at  night 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  ( Mr. 
Fullerton)  was  absolutely  the  worst  type  of 
attack  that  could  possibly  take  place  in  this 
House.    He  tries  that  sort  of  thing  regularly— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right,  I  am  ready 
for  any  and  all  of  you. 

Subsequently,  when  the  file  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  hon.  member's  version  was 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts,  I  was 
unable  to  find  the  opportune  time  of  the 
House  to  correct  the  record,  due  to  much 
more  urgent  work. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  found  that  time 
because,  once  again  this  year,  late  one  after- 
noon, the  hon.  member  placed  his  same  state- 
ment of  inaccuracies  before  the  House  on 
Thursday,  March  8,  and  it  lost  nothing  of  its 
original  sensationalism  in  the  second  telling. 
Let  me  then  clarify  the  situation  by  studying 
the  hon.  member's  complaints  in  relation  to 
the  facts. 

Now,  to  reduce  the  Byrns  and  Dionne  case 
to  an  understandable  basis;  the  basis  of  the 
complaint  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
is:  (a)  that  he  acted  for  the  defendant  against 
whom  judgment  was  given  for  $3,500;  (b) 
that  amount  was  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  the 
judgment  creditor;  (c)  it  should  not  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  fund  because  there  was  an 
insurance  coverage;  and  (d)  the  fund  solicitors 
would  not  heed  his  contention  that  insurance 
was  available. 

It  may  seem  significant  to  hon.  members 
that  although  this  action  was  in  the  hon. 
member's  office,  his  recital  of  the  facts  as 
to   what   transpired   by   correspondence   and 
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otherwise  lacked  a  single  direct  reference  to 
any  letter,  or  order,  or  other  document.  Even 
his  concluding  reference  to  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  solicitors  was  loosely  expressed  as  a 
paraphrase. 

Now  let  us  get  at  the  facts  from  the  record. 
In  the  hon.  member's  letter  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  dated  November  14,  1958, 
which  is  headed  "Re:   Patrick  Byms  versus 
Vernon  O.  Dionne"  he  states,  and  I  quote: 
There   is   a   policy   of   insurance   issued 
by     Allstate     Insurance     Company,     No. 
59194829117,    which    purports   to    include 
passenger     hazard.      This     company     was 
called  upon  to  defend  the  action  and  re- 
fused to  do  so.   Accordingly,  we  proceeded 
to  trial,  and   I  informed   Mr.   H.   Inch  of 
the  firm  Messrs.  Millar,  Mackie  and  Inch, 
of  the  existence  of  diis  policy  and  insisted 
to  him  that  he  sue  under  section  214  of 
The  Insurance  Act.  He  now  informs  me  he 
intends  to  make  an  application  to  the  fund 
and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  make 
you  aware  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  Inch  did  send  in  his  application  with  a 
letter  dated  November  24.  Let  us  look  into 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  disclosures 
made  bv  Mr.  Inch,  and  his  client,  respecting 
that  policy  of  insurance,  and  I  quote  directly 
from  the  application  for  payment-out  which 
is  made  under  oath. 

The  relevant  portion  is  contained  in 
paragraph  11,  and  I  draw  attention  to  the 
detailed  nature  of  the  disclosure.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  said  judgment  debtor  is 
not  insured  with  a  policy  of  insurance  that 
would  cover  any  part  of  the  judgment 
because  the  judgment  debtor  was  at  the 
time  covered  by  policy  No.  59194829117, 
of  Allstate  Insurance  Company  which  in- 
sured him  for  public  liability  and  property 
damage  and  passenger  hazard,  in  addition 
to  other  coverage.  In  his  application  for 
such  insurance,  he  set  forth  that  he  would 
not  carry  passengers  for  compensation  and 
by  reason  of  subsection  6  and  7,  of  section 
214  of  Tlie  Insurance  Act,  passenger  haz- 
ard being  extended  coverage,  his  insurer 
is  not  liable  to  pay  the  judgment. 

While  I  am  dealing  with  this  particular  point, 
let  me  remind  the  House  by  reference  to 
the  Hansard  record  of  tlie  hon.  member's 
reference  to  a  letter  from  The  Department 
of  Transport.  The  Hansard  record  reads;  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  speaking: 

Now,  just  to  conclude  it,  in  that  case  I 
got  a  letter  back— I  still  have  it  on  file— 
from  the  solicitor  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  he  said,  to  paraphrase  him: 


"We  have  no  concern  about  this.  All  we 
need  is  an  affidavit  from  the  plaintiff  say- 
ing that  he  knows  of  no  insurance  cover- 
age that  is  in  force  to  indemnify  him  and 
we  pay  the  money  out." 

I  would  ask  you  to  compare  that  with  the 
actual  contents  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Humphries  of  The  Department  of  Transport, 
the  solicitor  there,  to  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Sopha)  dated  February  3,  1959. 

Mr.   Humphries  states,  and  I  quote  from 

the  letter: 

It  would  appear  that  your  concern  has 
arisen  without  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  unsatisfied  judgment  pro- 
visions in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  enacted 
in  1958.  I  know  of  no  requirement  in  the 
present  legislation  covering  the  reasons 
why  the  judgment  should  not  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  fund.  Action  under  section 
214  of  The  Insurance  Act  was  a  remedy 
open  to  the  plaintiff  but  there  is  no 
authority  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  take 
this  action  and,  in  fact,  an  equally  valid 
remedy  is  open  to  your  own  client  to  sue 
the  company  on  the  insurance  coverage. 

I  can  well  imagine  the  hue  and  cry  that 
would  go  up  from  hon.  members  opposite  if 
every  time  we  received  a  letter  of  protest 
from  a  lawyer  for  a  unsuccessful  defendant, 
we  proceeded  to  place  barriers  in  the  way 
of  plaintiffs  seeking  payment  out  of  the  un- 
satisfied judgment  fimd.  But  lest  hon. 
members  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
that  the  insurer  was  liable,  may  I  say  that  I 
took  the  special  precaution  of  checking  with 
Mr.  Inch,  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action,  when  the  matter  arose  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Inch  was  kind  enough  to  write  me  in 
detail,  but  I  need  not  read  his  four-page 
letter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  opinion 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  insurance  cover- 
age, and  as  accurately  expressed  in  para- 
graph 11  of  the  application  for  payment-out, 
quoted  above,  represented  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brandan  O'Brian,  QC,  a  well-hiown 
counsel  at  Toronto,  who,  in  fact,  acted  on 
that  occasion  for  the  Allstate  Insurance 
Company,  but  which  opinion  had  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  Mr.  Inch.  As  Mr. 
Inch  puts  it  in  his  letter: 

My  original  opinion,  therefore,  that  All- 
state Insurance  Company  was  liable  under 
section  214,  to  pay  the  judgment  was,  I 
concluded,  an  incorrect  opinion,  and  /Ol- 
state  Insurance  would  have  been  successful 
in  its  defence  of  any  action  brought  by  the 
judgment  creditor  under  section  214. 
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Mr.  Inch  also  makes  this  observation: 

If  the  officials  of  the  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund  had  compelled  the  judgment 
debtor  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
insurer,  the  action,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
O'Brian,  and  in  my  opinion,  and  presum- 
ably in  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors  in 
the  department,  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  costs,  and  the  judgment 
creditor  would  have  been  compelled  by 
the  unsatisfied  judgment  officials  to  bring 
the  action  against  the  insurer,  which 
would  I  think  have  been  entitled  to  add 
the  costs  to  this  amount  that  he  was  claim- 
ing out  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  public 
funds. 

It  is  apparent  from  all  this,  that  the  offi- 
cials of  The  Department  of  Transport,  under 
the  Attorney-General's  department,  used  their 
usual  good  sense  and  good  judgment  in  dis- 
posing of  this  matter  as  they  did.  They  are 
trained  in  law;  they  are  under  a  duty  to 
appraise  the  situation  and  to  make  the  type 
of  decision  which  was  made  here.  It  must  be 
frustrating  for  them  to  encounter  such  critic- 
ism on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  one  who  is 
obviously  speaking  in  his  capacity  as  a  law- 
yer who  had  conducted  an  unsuccessful  de- 
fence, for  they  cannot  but  realize  that  had  the 
same  lawyer-member  been  representing  the 
plaintiff  instead  of  the  defendant,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  oppose  the  views  which, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  he  purports  to 
espouse. 

And  then,  the  second  case.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  turn  to  the  other  case  to  which  tlie 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  referred. 

While  two  actions  were  involved,  you  will 
probably  regard  it  as  one  lawsuit.  The  hon. 
member's  chent,  Mr.  Nicolic,  was  injured 
and  he  was  suing,  in  one  action.  A  passenger 
in  the  same  car,  Mr.  Flynn,  was  killed,  and 
his  widow  and  son  were  suing  in  effect  of 
the  death  in  another  action.  Now,  who  were 
the  persons  who  were  being  sued?  First  of 
all,  the  driver  of  the  other  car,  Mr.  Debassige, 
was  being  sued  because  he  was  the  driver. 
In  addition,  a  Mr.  Gray  was  being  sued 
because  it  was  contended  that  he  was  the 
owner. 

Let  me  go  into  a  little  further  detail.  Mr. 
Cray  had  taken  out  insurance  with  the  Atlas 
A»urance  Company,  Limited.  Accordingly, 
had  he  been  unquestionably  the  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  the  Atlas  Company 
would  have  been  defending  the  action  on 
behalf  of  Cray. 

The    insurance    company,    however,    had 


taken  the  position  that,  as  Gray  had  ceased 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  they  were  not  liable.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  brought  into  the  action  by 
what  we  call  third  party  procedure. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  had  Nicolic,  and 
then  the  Flynns  as  plaintiffs;  we  had  Debas- 
sige and  Gray  as  defendants,  and  the  Atlas 
Company  as  third  party. 

Now  how  does  the  department  get  into 
the  picture?  Well,  Mr.  Debassige  did  not 
bother  defending  the  action.  Accordingly, 
we  are  served  with  notice  of  his  default  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund,  we  entered  defence  on  his  behalf. 
Subsequently  we  are  advised  that  Gray  has 
also  failed  to  defend.  In  view  of  the  con- 
flict of  interests,  between  these  two,  Debas- 
sige and  Gray,  we  do  not  defend  on  behalf 
of  Gray.  Indeed  it  is  to  our  advantage,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  and  of  Mr.  Debassige  to  take 
the  position  that  Gray  was  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle,  because  if  v/e  are  unable  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  that  position  the  insur- 
ance company  must  pay  and  if  the  policy 
is  for  a  sufficient  amount  the  fund  would 
be  relieved.  So  it  will  be  seen  tliat  we  took 
the  position  most  advantageous  to  the  fund. 

Now  let  me  remind  hon.  members  that  in 
1953  the  legislation  governing  the  unsatis- 
fied judgment  fund  was  amended  by  this 
House  to  authorize  solicitors  acting  for  the 
fund  to  settle  actions.  That  is  very  signifi- 
cant. That  is  a  declaration  of  policy  and 
certainly  if  accidents  are  to  be  settled  they 
are  to  be  settled  in  the  best  traditions  of 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  science  of 
settlement  and  with  regard  to  all  proper 
considerations  and  exigencies. 

That  being  the  case,  we  must  examine 
our  position  in  its  different  aspects.  One 
of  the  principal  considerations  would  be  this: 
Gray  has  disappeared,  we  have  searched 
far  and  wide  and  we  cannot  find  him.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  he  will  be  available  as 
a  witness  at  the  trial.  Further,  since  the 
hon.  member  said  tliat  there  is  a  policy  of 
insurance  for  $100,000,  it  is  likely  that  if 
Gray  had  insurance  coverage  which  was 
effective  he  would  not  have  neglected  to 
defend  the  action,  thus  running  tlie  risk 
of  having  unnecessarily  a  substantial  judg- 
ment against  him  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  but 
also  that  he  would  have  disappeared  from 
sight  instead  of  rendering  himself  available 
to  assist,  not  only  in  staving  off  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiff  but  also  in  requiring  the 
insurance  company  to  recognize  what  he 
regarded  as  his  legal  obligation. 
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What  further  matters  do  we  consider  at 
this  stage?  The  hon.  member  has  said  that 
we  are  covering  a  judgment  of  about  $40,- 
000.  It  must  have  been  apparent  at  that 
time  that  any  defence  in  the  liability  aspect 
of  the  action  was  not  an  optimistic  one  and 
that  should  judgment  be  given  the  dam- 
ages awarded  would  be  substantial. 

So  to  sum  up,  at  this  point  it  must  have 
looked  as  though  should  the  action  go  to 
trial,  one,  a  large  judgment  would  not  un- 
likely result  and  two,  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  be  relieved  of  liability  because 
of  our  inability  to  prove  ownership.  And 
so,  as  any  good  counsel  would  do,  we  ap- 
praised the  situation  and  said  something  like 
tiiis  to  ourselves:  "If  we  go  to  trial  it  looks  as 
though  it  may  well  cost  us  $20,000  plus  the 
cost  of  all  the  parties.  How  can  we  improve 
upon  the  position?" 

The  first  thing  we  might  canvass  would 
he  who  else  might  make  a  contribution. 
Debassige  had  nothing,  Gray's  whereabouts, 
after  a  thorough  search,  were  unknown,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  is  a 
substantial  person  financially.  But  the  in- 
surer knows  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  hold- 
ing the  action,  and  it  is  already  in  by  third 
party  proceeding,  he  will  be  stuck  for  the 
whole  judgment.  Finally,  the  plaintiflFs  likely 
realize  that  tlie  outcome  of  an  action  is 
never  a  certainty. 

So  it  seems  logical  in  that  respect— as  I 
am  sure  it  would  to  any  lawyer  with  experi- 
ence in  negligence  actions,  just  as  it  did  to 
the  lawyers  representing  the  fund  at  that 
time— to  make  the  proposal  that,  if  accept- 
able to  the  plaintiff^,  the  insurance  company 
would  pay  $10,000  to  one  of  them,  and  a 
consent  judgment  in  favour  of  the  other 
would  render  possible  a  payment  of  $10,000 
out  of  the  fund.  Such  a  settlement  would 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  lawyers  for  the 
defendants,  including  the  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund— a  good  one  for  the  fund.  Appar- 
ently the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  was  in  line  with  tliat,  because  he 
refused  it. 

But  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  test 
anotlier    of    the    hon.    member's    statements 
in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  learned 
trial  judge.    The  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ferguson 
set  out  in  his  reasons  for  judgment  and  I 
<luote  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member: 
In  this  way,  that  at  the  trial  Mr.  Jus- 
tice   Ferguson    found   that   Gray   was   the 
true  owner  of  the  vehicle,  that  the  vehicle 
was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent  of   Debassige,    with   the   consent   of 


Gray,  the  true  owner,  and  therefore  judg- 
ment went  against  Gray  and  the  company 
had  to  stand  behind  him  as  the  registered 
owner  and  indemnify  it. 

Now  that  sounds  very  simple  and  easy, 
does  it  not?  In  no  sense  does  it  reflect  the 
difiiculty  that  was  encountered  in  establish- 
ing that  Gray  was  the  owner,  and  accord- 
ingly that  the  insurance  company  was  liable 
for  payment.  I  would  now  like  to  read  from 
portions  of  the  judgment  of  Ferguson,  J. 
There  are  several  pages  of  it,  but  a  portion 
only  will  suflBce.  I  quote  from  the  judgment 
and  anybody  who  wants  to  read  the  full 
judgment  can  get  a  copy  from  my  ofiBce 
any  time. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  in  the 
case  is  the  liabihty  of  the  defendant  Gray, 
Debassige  having  admitted  liability.  It 
is  said  by  the  defence  put  forward  by  the 
third  party  that  Gray  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  truck,  that  the  truck  was  not  only 
driven  by  Debassige  but  was  owned  by 
him. 

After  the  accident  the  ownership  card  of 
the  truck  and  the  certificate  issued  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  were  found  in 
Debassige's  possession.  It  was  endorsed 
in  blank,  that  is  the  transfer  on  the  back 
of  the  certificate  was  endorsed  in  blank 
by  the  defendant  Gray.  In  the  glove  com- 
partment of  the  truck  was  found  an  insur- 
ance certificate  and  other  papers  in  the 
name  of  Gray.  His  Esso  credit  card  was 
also  found  in  the  glove  compartment  of 
the  truck. 

In  addition  to  that,  Debassige  in  the 
witness  box  said  several  times  over,  and 
at  all  times  has  pleaded,  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  car  and  that  it  was  transferred 
to  him  by  Gray.  And  that  from  the  time 
of  the  transfer  at  least  he  had  pro\'ided  all 
the  payments  and  indeed  he  contended  in 
his  evidence  that  he  had  given  Gray  the 
money  to  make  the  payments  to  the  finance 
company  for  some  considerable  time. 

Now  that  is  all  taken  from  the  judge.    Hon. 

members  will  observe  that  everything  points 

at  this  point  to  Gray  not  being  the  owner. 

However,   here   is   what   the   judge  ends   up 

saying: 

The  onus  is  clearly  on  tlie  plaintiff  to 
show  that  the  car  belongs  to  Gray,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  the  ownership 
certificate,  and  it  takes  pretty  cogent  evi- 
dence to  displace  the  written  documents 
and  courts  are  inclined  always  to  find  in 
conformity  with  tiie  papers. 
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And  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Gray's  ownership  was  in  no  sense  a 
simple  matter.  Indeed,  in  determining  the 
issue  the  judge  had  to  resort  to  such  matters 
as  the  fact  that  Gray's  Esso  credit  card  was 
found  in  the  car,  and  he  felt  that  if  Gray 
had  no  longer  been  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
he  would  not  likely  have  left  his  credit  card 
in  it. 

You  see,  hon.  members,  there  is  nothing 
so  strange  or  mysterious  or  prodigal  or  even 
stupid  about  what  was  done.  This  is  a  fine 
demonstration  of  a  competent  lawyer  using 
good  sense,  showing  the  skill  and  acumen 
which  is  homing  to  lawyers  who  engage  in 
this  type  of  work,  whether  they  practise  on 
Bay  Street  or  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  or  at 
the  Parliament  buildings. 

I  think  I  should  say  this;  let  me  cover  two 
other  matters  raised  by  the  hon.  member  in 
his  customary  spirit  of  constructive  criticism. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  blunt,  unfair  and 
totally  unjustified  statement  from  Hansard: 
The  position  taken  by  the  fund  by  Mr. 

E.    H.    Silk,    QC,   who    appears   by   local 

agent   at   the   trial,   their   position   was    a 

completely  passive  one. 

In  fact,  the  position  taken  and  strenuously 
pressed  by  the  fund's  lawyer  was  that  Gray 
was  the  owner  of  the  vehicle,  a  position  that 
is  justified  on  the  facts,  that  is  sensible  in 
law,  the  very  position  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Sopha)  would  have  us  take. 

Then  there  is  a  further  misleading  state- 
ment which  I  quote,  and  this  is  from 
Hansard,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
speaking: 

I  go  on  to  add,  sir,  that  they  had  not 
been  in  touch  with  Debassige,  for  whom 
E.  H.  Silk,  QC,  appeared,  from  the  time 
he  went  to  jail— he  was  sentenced  for 
criminal  negligence  causing  death  — they 
had  never  seen  him  from  the  time  he 
went  to  Guelph,  to  which  institution  he 
was  sentenced  for  one  year,  until  the 
morning  of  the  trial. 

This  statement  is  equally  misleading,  for 
Mr.  Morand,  J.  who  acted  at  the  trial  on 
behalf  of  the  department,  is  a  Sudbury 
lawyer  who  had  acted  for  Debassige  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  negligence,  arising  out 
of  the  same  accident,  and  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  for  the  defence,  he  had  had 
frccjucnt  interviews  with  Debassige. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  very  difiBcult 
matter  for  a  lawyer  who  has  been  through 
a  lawsuit  and  who  has  the  imagination  and 
flair  of  the  raconteur,  possessed  by  the  hon. 
mcmb*.«r  for  Sudbury  to  tell  the  story  of  the 


lawsuit  in  a  manner  that  will  suit  his  politi- 
cal exigencies.  __— — 

The  generalization  here,  an  omission 
there,  and  a  liberal  smattering  of  distortion, 
can  create  a  caricature  that  would  be  as 
amusing  as  it  is  to  some  politically  gratifying 
if  it  were  not  for  the  injustice  done  to  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  lawsuit,  but  who 
are  not  present  to  correct  the  inaccuracies 
of  its  re-telling,  or  who,  as  civil  servants,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
this  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kind  of  circling 
around  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  brings  to  mind  a  cartoon  which 
might  have  some  extant  value  in  other 
places  at  the  moment  as  well— the  cartoon 
that  hung  in  the  office  of  one  of  our  regis- 
trars for  many  years  from  the  days  when  I 
was  a  student. 

The  cartoon  showed  a  couple  of  elderly 
busybody  ladies  over  their  tea  talking  about 
a  certain  thing  that  was  known  to  many 
people  in  those  days  as  a  result  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  This  is 
what  happened:  One  said  to  the  other,  "Oh, 
have  you  heard  about  the  affair  that  Dr. 
Jekyll  is  having  with  Mrs.  Hyde?"  It  is  just 
about  as  confused  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  lawyer  who  has  been  through 
a  lawsuit  to  get  this  kind  of  a  story,  per- 
haps, if  he  is  a  raconteur.  But  it  is  certainly 
away  from  the  truth. 

I  have  taken  a  little  while  to  correct  the 
misimpressions  created  but  the  time  has  not 
been  wasted  for  this  correction  of  the  rec- 
ord. It  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  remedy  not 
only  the  misimpressions  made  in  the  cases 
already  recounted  but  will,  I  am  hopeful, 
serve  to  place  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  upon  notice  of  irresponsible  accuracies 
of  which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
has  proven  himself  so  capable  on  this  and 
on  some  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  regarded  this  as  an 
opportunity  also  to  demonstrate  the  sensible 
manner  in  which  the  legal  administration 
of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  has  been 
handled  by  the  officials  of  my  department 
over  the  years  that  it  has  been  its  responsi- 
bility. The  device  which  I  have  used  is  the 
example  system,  but  I  point  out  that  the 
rather  novel  approach  I  have  been  able 
to  take  has  been  made  available  in  the 
manner  it  has.  It  is  customary  to  choose 
one's  own  examples  and  to  choose  good 
ones.  In  this  case  I  have  taken  the  examples 
chosen   by    the    hon.    member   for    Sudbury 
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and  I  think  in  spite  of  his  protests  that  he 
chose  good  ones  where  they  have  permitted 
me  to  demonstrate  an  efficiency  of  common 
sense  the  administration  of  which  I  am  justly 
proud. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Cliainnan,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  another 

II^K  subject  at  the  moment.  I  should  like  to 
^^  deal  with  the  matter  of  obscene  literature 
which  is  again  appearing  on  our  newsstands 
in  great  quantities  and  about  which  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General  has  in 
my  opinion  been  unable  to  satisfactorily 
deal. 

I_^_  I   should   like   first   of   all   to   quote   from 

^H  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  June  2, 
^"  1960,  from  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  in  which  he  sets  out  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  deal  with  tliis  matter  of 
obscene  literature.  After  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  lay  on  the  table  some  15 
magazines  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 

I'^m  »n  the  Hamilton  area  which  have  been 
l^p  picked  up  during  the  past  two  months.  They 
^™  are  displayed  openly  on  nearly  every  news- 
stand, and  I  suggest  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  completely 
inadequate. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
tlie  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  I  quote 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  as  he  is  reported 
in  speaking  to  the  67th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  in  the 
Sheraton-Brock  Hotel: 

I  spoke  on  the  subject  at  some  length 
in  the  legislative  assembly  in  1956  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  of  time, 
study  and  effort  have  been  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  four  intervening  years,  said 
Mr.  Roberts.  On  recommendation  of  an 
advisory  committee  formed  in  1956  four 
persons  were  appointed  in  the  spring,  each 
of  them  an  expert  in  his  own  field.  This 
panel  will  review  material— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Was  this  1960? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  1960,  sir. 

This  panel  will  review  material  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  sent  in  to  them 
by  any  member  of  the  public.  Objection- 
able material  can  be  taken  from  book 
stands  to  see  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  panel 
it  might  be,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
criminal  code,  obscene.  If  they  come  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  is,  they 
will  communicate  that  opinion  to  the 
periodical  distributors  of  Canada.  I  con- 
fidently expect  that  this  organization  will 
continue   its   co-operation   by  withdrawing 


from  sale  any  publication  picked  out  by 
the  public  in  this  manner  I  have  mentioned 
and  considered  obscene  by  the  panel,  said 
Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  compulsion  on 
them,  however,  added  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, certainly  the  procedure  is  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  Ix;  censorship  but  rather 
what  I  think  will  turn  out  to  be  a  practical 
and  sensible  procedure  established  to  assist 
the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  contention  is  that  the  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  set  down  by  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  his  department  is 
completely  inadequate.  I  would  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  material  which  is  being  left 
on  the  newsstands  ser\'es  only  to  corrupt  our 
youtli.  We  deal  with  the  matter  of  juvenile 
delinquency  on  one  hand  and  then  we  allow 
this  sort  of  trash  to  be  peddled  on  the  news- 
stands on  the  other. 

Now,  this  matter  was  brought  to  this  House 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  the  then 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr. 
Frost)  suggested  that  the  books  be  sent  over 
to  him  and  he  would  investigate  the  matter. 
I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  House  on  that 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  say  to 
you  that  it  became  a  laughing-stock  by  my 
hon.  friends  in  the  front  benches  opposite. 
The  fact  that  this  material  is  still  just  as 
widely  prevalent  on  our  newsstands  today 
indicates  that  this  department  of  government 
which  is  responsible  has  failed  to  meet  the 
issue. 

I  should  say  that  my  first  inclination  was 
to  read  some  of  the  material  in  these  publica- 
tions into  the  record  so  that  hon.  members 
themselves  could  be  just  as  shocked  as  I  was 
when  I  read  it.  However,  I  have  looked 
around  the  gallery,  I  see  that  there  are  ladies 
present,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  into 
the  record  but  I  do  intend  to  lay  these  books 
on  the  table,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  they  will 
become  a  matter  of  record  and  they  will  stand 
there  for  the  government  to  defend  for  all 
time. 

I  think  the  lack  of  interest  and  the  sort 
of  lackadaisical  attitude  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  dealing  with  this  matter  is  notliing 
but  shameful.  It  seems  too  bad  that  these 
cheap  magazines  are  left  on  the  newsstands 
for  every  teenager  to  come  in  and  read,  and, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  material  that  is  contained  in  these  books. 

They  are  intended  to  do  nothing  but  to 
s  imulate  the  sexual  emotions  of  the  young 
people  of  our  province  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  department 
is  found  subsequently  pursuing  rape  charges 
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and  the  like.  I  suggest  that  part  of  the 
stimnlation  for  the  conduct  of  some  of  these 
young  people  is  tlic  direct  result  of  these 
magazines  being  left  on  the  newsstands  in 
the  first  place. 

I  should  like  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chamnan, 
to  document  the  publications  which  I  am 
going  to  lay  on  die  table  so  that  it  will  be 
a  mat'er  of  record.  The  first  one  is  a  book 
which  is,  I  understand,  a  best  seller,  perhaps 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  will  tell  us  whether 
or  not  this  panel  of  experts  has  reviewed  this 
book  and  whether  in  their  opinion  this  book 
was  found  to  be  obscene. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  name  of  the  book, 
it  is  a  paper  back  called  "Carpetbaggers." 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  hon.  friend 
to  my  left  says,  I  am  giving  it  some  free 
advertising  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
hazards  and  the  problem  which  I  might  be 
creating  in  mentioning  it.  But  nevertheless 
I  feel  that  as  a  responsible  citizen  and  one 
who  claims  to  be  a  leader  in  the  community 
il  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  speak 
out  against  it  and  that  is  the  purpose  at  this 
time. 

I  would  put  on  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  booklet,  page  252  in  particular,  which  I 
have  just  picked  out  at  random,  which  I 
consider  to  be  obscene  and  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to 
determine  whe'her  or  not  his  panel  considers 
it  to  be  obscene. 

I  should  also  like  to  place  on  the  record 
a  copy  of  the  June,  1962,  publication  called 
Escavades,  and  I  would  refer  to  pages  30, 
31,  34,  35,  36  and  37. 

I  should  like  to  place  on  record  a  copy 
of  the  magazine  called  Caper,  and  this  is  the 
May  edition,  and  I  should  refer  to  pages 
5  and  33. 

The  May  edition  of  the  magazine  called 
Swank,  pages  30,  31  and  39.  The  Febmary 
eclition  of  the  magazine  called  Topper,  pages 
ft3  and  56.  The  March  edition  of  Topper, 
page  18. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Tliese  are  the  1962 
editioas  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  lay 
them  on  the  table. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  send  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr,  Chairman,  1  will 
deal  with  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  com- 
ments in  a  moment.     Surely  in  the  name  of 


reason  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  have 
them  brought  up  here  to  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  the  method  in  which  he  is 
dealing  with  this  matter  is  completely  in- 
adequate and  he  knows  it.  The  fact  that 
this  many  magazines  can  be  picked  up  at 
random  in  one  afternoon's  travel  about  the 
newsstands  indicates  clearly  that  his  present 
method  of  dealing  with  this  very  important 
matter  is  completely  inadequate.  I  would 
refer  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  necessarily,  they 
may  all  be  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  refer  to  the 
April  copy  of  Cavalier;  to  the  April  copy  of 
the  magazine  called  Ace,  pages  10  and  11; 
to  the  April  copy  of  Gentleman,  the  centre 
page  and  pages  8  and  9;  to  the  April  copy  of 
the  magazine  See,  pages  3,  41  and  58;  to  the 
magazine  entitled  Vagabonds— I  just  cannot 
find  the  month.  I  shall  be  tabling,  but  pages 
66,  68,  69,  76  and  77;  to  the  April  copy,  on 
pages  29,  30  and  31,  of  Nugget— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): You  are  only  helping  circulation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  hon.  friend  can 
make  these  charges  if  he  wants  to,  he  can 
treat  this  as  lightly  as  he  wants  to.  I  con- 
sider it  a  serious  subject  and  I  am  going  to 
say  what  I  think  about  it  and  he  can  make 
all  the  funny  remarks  he  wants.  I  suggest 
that  if  this  government  is  not  prepared  to  do 
anything  about  it,  if  they  are  not  prepared 
to  do  something  about  it,  then  stand  up  and 
tell  the  public  they  are  in  favour  of  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  advertise 
them,  anyway. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer 
to  the  March  edition  of  Rogue,  pages  20  to 
the  centre  section,  pages  61,  62  and  63.  I 
would  refer  to  the  March  edition  of  the 
magazine  called  Fury,  pages  14,  35,  52  and 
50.  I  wish  this  to  become  part  of  the  per- 
manent records. 

I  suggest  that  some  of  the  magazines  that 
are  considered  obscene  by  me  and  by  some 
members  of  the  public  are  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers that  were  brought  forward  in  this 
House  four  vears  ago  when  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  made  a  joke  of  it  at  that  time. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
lion.  Attorney-General  to  look  into  the  mat- 
tor  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  some  of  the 
lion.  Cabinet  Ministers  to  treat  this  a  little 
more  seriously  than  just  as  a  laughing  matter 
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and  suggesting  that  what  I  am  in  fact  doing 
is  advertising  these  magazines.  They  need 
no  advertising.  They  are  on  every  magazine 
stand  and  the  people  who  buy  these  maga- 
zines are  buying  them  in  part  because  of  the 
obscene  pictures  which  are  contained  therein. 

I  realize  full  well  that  tliere  are  those 
who  will  say  that  this  is  a  form  of  censor- 
ship, that  tliis  is  in  fact  is  a  type  of  art.  But 
when  you  take  it  in  context  with  the  written 
word  which  is  contained  in  tfiese  magazines, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  art.  It  is  in- 
tended for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only, 
and  that  is  to  glorify  sex  in  an  improper 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  shall 
place  these  matters  on  the  table  and  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  might  try  to 
see  that  this  matter  is  dealt  with  perhaps  in 
future  years  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than 
has  been  the  case  in  tlie  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Unless  my  hon.  friend 
from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  wants  to  talk  to 
the  same  subject- 
Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  We  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Then  I  will  deal  with 
it  when  you  have  all  sounded  ofiF. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  Mr.  Arnold  Edinborough  on 
that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  he  was  on  the  larger 
committee,  he  is  not  on  the  small  committee. 

Mr.  Troy:  Certainly  he  knew  something 
about  the  subject.  I  have  here  a  report  on 
an  address  that  Mr.  Arnold  Edinborough 
delivered  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  in  Toronto  on 
November  1,  and  the  heading  is: 

Two  Million  Pulps,   Confessions 
Sold  Every  Month 

More  than  two  and  one  half  million 
copies  of  "imported  trash",  publications 
dealing  with  sex,  vulgarity  and  violence, 
are  sold  each  month  on  newsstands  and 
in  homes  across  Canada,  an  editor  told  a 
shocked  audience  here  on  November  1. 

Mr.  Edinborough  was  speaking  to  this 
convention  at  the  King  Edward  hotel. 

More  than  800,000  copies  of  men's  pulps 
are  bought  each  month.  The  speaker  also 
scored  the  movie  magazines  which  docu- 
ment in  as  lurid  fashion  as  possible,  the 
tangled  matrimonial  affairs  of  Hollywood 
stars;  the  debaucheries  of  the  European 
movie  smart  set  and  the  whole  cardboard 
and  tinselling  that  is  much  of  movie 
making. 


We  see  them  in  the  press  today,  we  see  one 
of  those  Hollywood  stars  and  another  star 
now  playing  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  it  is 
a  good  vehicle  for  them  according  to  what 
I  have  read  about  them. 

Mr.  Edinborough  also  spoke  in  North  Bay 
last  week,  to  the  Canadian  Club,  and  he 
charges:  "Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cheap 
fiction  available  now  is  obscene  under  the 
law." 

Speaking  on  the  subject  "Censorsliip; 
Obscene  and  Offensive  Literature,"  he  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  problem  of  such  literature 
is  not  peculiar  just  to  Canada,  you  will  find 
it  everywhere." 

I  noticed  the  Bishop  of  Leeds,  speaking 
in  London,  decried  this  type  of  immorality. 
Then  in  the  United  States  I  noticed  that 
certainly  one  judge  was  quite  strict,  as  he 
should  have  been.  He  sentenced  one  of  the 
distributors  of  this  sort  of  trash  to  three  years 
in  prison. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Edinborough  says  after 
recounting  the  situation.  I  can  give  some  of 
the  details. 

There  are  men's  pulps,  men's  slicks,  movie 
magazines.  You  see  them  when  you  go  into 
one  of  these  newsstands.  You  find  the  news- 
papers at  the  bottom.  Then  above,  on  the 
next  shelf,  there  is  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Chatelaine.  Then  there  will  be  the  paper 
backs,  and  then  on  top,  right  at  eye  level, 
these  magazines  of  the  type  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards) 
has  spoken  about. 

Mr.  Edinborough  spoke  of  one  with  a 
picture  on  the  cover  showing  a  man  strapped 
and  tied  to  a  post  and  a  woman  lashing  him 
with  a  whip;  but  then  you  read  the  book 
and  there  is  nothing  about  that  incident  at 
all. 

Also,  as  the  Bishop  of  Leeds  pointed  out, 
the  latest  edition  of  one  of  Chesterton's 
novels  is  showoi  with  a  picture  of  a  squalid 
bedroom  and  some  enticing  scene.  There  is 
nothing  like  that  in  the  book  at  all.  He  also 
told  of  a  book  of  80  pages  that  you  find  in 
these  distributing  places,  and  60  of  them  all 
nudes.  Also,  you  will  find  there  are  ones 
under  tlie  covers— at  least  under  the  counter- 
that  you  can  get  and  tliey  are  very  special. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  witfiout  Port- 
folio): Did  you  say  "under  the  covers?" 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  the-now,  just  a  minute. 
I  did  say  "under  the  covers",  but  I  corrected 
myself.  Again,  speaking  in  very  scathing 
criticism  the  Rev.  Father  Benti,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  Northern  Register,  a  Catholic 
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publication    in    the    diocese    of    Sault    Ste. 

Marie,  said  these  include: 
publications  featuring  nudity,  adultery 
and  sexual  encounters  at  their  very  lowest. 
Under  the  counters  are  peddled  books  and 
magazines  on  incest,  sexual  brutality, 
homosexuality,  perversion  of  all  kinds. 

The  US  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Summer- 
field,  has  said: 

The  sale  of  obscene  material  through  the 
mails  is  a  racket  of  major  proportions.  No 
more  dangerous,  unprincipled  criminals 
exist  than  those  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
racket.  More  than  one  million  children 
receive  this  material  through  the  mails. 

Speaking  up  in  Sudbury  recently,  the  very 
distinguished  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  pointed  out  how  these 
publishers  of  obscene  literature  operate. 
They  send  out  gifts  of  some  kind,  little  air- 
planes, or  other  httfe  games,  to  youngsters. 
They  get  the  youngster's  name  on  their  mail- 
ing hst  and  tiien  in  the  very  next  mail  the 
lustful  material  comes  to  them.  As  I  say, 
Mr.  Edinborough,  who  had  been  on  the 
general  committee,  says: 

As  a  solution  to  this  type  of  Hterature 

Mr.  Edinborough  suggested  an  immediate 

crackdown  on  the  25  per  cent  of  obscene 

literature  on  the  stands. 

I  do  not  mean  censorship,  he  continued. 

We  have  a  law.    Let  us  enforce  it.    We 

should  prosecute,  make  the  retailers  pay 

if  they  sell  them. 

Then  I  understand— I  do  not  know  if  I  am 
correct  but  I  believe  I  am  correct— that  this 
type  of  material  is  allowed  to  be  sold  exempt 
from  retail  sales  tax.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  if  that  is  true. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  know  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  talking  about  obscene 
literature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  how  much  material 
is  obscene?  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
member  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Troy:  Magazines,  do  they  pay  sales  tax, 
tJMJse  type  of  publications?  I  understand 
they  do  not. 

^^^  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  how 
broad  the  hon.  member's  classification  is.  If 
It  is  reading  material,  no,  it  is  not  subject  to 
sales  tax. 

Mr.  Troy:  Any  reading  material? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Published  books,  there 
is  no  tax. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  suppose  one  of  these 
books  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
put  on  the  table,  they  are  reading  material, 
you  look  at  those  filthy  magazines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  exempt. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  was  in  a  jewellery  store  to  get 
some  medals  and  pins  the  other  day  which 
were  prizes  to  be  presented  at  a  legion 
public  speaking  contest,  I  had  to  pay  70 
cents  tax  for  that  stuflF  and  nothing  for  this 
trash.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  aUow  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  under  the  Liberal 
sales  tax  policy  these  books  would  be  exempt 
from  tax,  too,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Rather,  they  would  be 
exempt  under  their  proposition? 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  what  proposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  hon.  member's 
party  advocating  that  the  material  he  is 
talking  about  would  be  taxed?  When  did 
they  dream  this  one  up? 

Mr.  Troy:  We  would  not  tax  it,  we  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  sold. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  want  to  point  out,  tiiat 
I,  like  the  bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  do 
not  want  in  any  way  to  create  a  witch-hunt, 
because  in  dealing  with  it  all  maybe  you 
would  tear  out  the  good  also.  But  I  will 
have  something  more  to  say  about  it  when 
the  estimates  for  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation come  up  because  probably  that  is  the 
answer. 

As  Mr.  Edinborough  pointed  out,  and  I 
think  I  should  put  this  in  the  record  too: 
The  state  of  our  bookstalls,  and  let  us 
not  mince  words  about  them,  is  shocking 
and  oflFensivel  This  is  not  a  cause  of  the 
sickness  of  our  society,  it  is  a  result. 

Here  we  are  supposedly  many  of  us  of  a 
Christian  religion  and  he  points  out  that 
"Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love,  of  sacri- 
fice, and  redemption."  What  have  we  — 
"with  lust,  not  love;  with  self-seeking 
materiahsm,  not  with  sacrifice;  and  with 
despair  rather  than  redemption." 
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I  do  not  need  to  repeat  any  more.  All 
the  hon.  members  have  to  do  is  take  a  look, 
go  down  to  the  stands  and,  as  I  say,  if  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  when  we 
get  into  power,  certainly  those  magazines 
will  not  be  here  at  all. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  one  word  that  I  wanted  to 
add  to  what  my  hon.  colleagues  have  said.  I 
recall  that  at  one  time  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  had  committees  throughout  the 
province  that  were  doing  a  good  job  of  get- 
ting this  material  off  the  stands.  Then  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  saw  fit  to  establish 
'  a  committee  of  five  persons  for  the  whole 

province,  and  that  committee  was  going  to 
do  away  with  all  the  various  committees 
that  were  existing  in  various  municipalities. 
To  me  that  was  bad,  because  you  have 
got  to  the  point  now  that  there  is  very  little 
interest  being  taken  in  it.  The  interest  is 
lijM  still  there,  but  they  feel  that  the  moment 
!^B  that  they  send  this  material  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  committee— and  I  do  not 
know  how  often  this  committee  meets  but 
the  thing  is  that  nothing  takes  place.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  we  should 
revive  the  committees  we  had  in  the  past. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  system,  because 
this  condition  is  getting  bad,  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous. I  think  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
should  consider  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  how  many  magazines  has 
his  department  withdrawn  within  the  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  a— 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  sentiments  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  concerning  this  problem, 
because  back  in  my  own  town  we  find  prac- 
tically the  same  number  of  magazines  avail- 
able to  the  youngsters  as  we  have  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton  and  North  Bay,  and  we 
being  a  border  town  you  would  assume 
that  you  would  be  able  to  find  many  more 
sucli  magazines.  Yet  the  policy  of  this 
department  certainly  is  weak  from  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  are  still  available  and  avail- 
able to  the  teenager  and  even  to  the  indi- 
\idual  younger  than  the  teenager.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  that  such 
a  condition  is  allowed  to  persist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Then  I  take  it  that 
that   subject   has   been   exhausted   from   the 


other  side.    I  will  be  glad  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  it. 

It   will   be   recalled   that   we   have   been 
for  some- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  exhausted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  using  the  tenn 
"exhausted"  because  I  want  to  make  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Finel  I  do  not  want  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  to  think  there  will  be 
no  further  observations  from  this  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  trying  to  get  this 
into  some  kind  of  orderly  sequence. 

The  statement  by  the  hon.  member  for  one 
of  the  Essex  ridings,  a  city  riding  there- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  We  have 
got  them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  Opposition  has 
got  the  three  city  ones  but  they  have  not  got 
the  county  one. 

The  hon.  member  referred  to  reviving 
committees.  There  is  nothing  at  all  against 
any  groups  of  people  who  want  to  work  at 
the  local  level,  that  was  they  way  they 
always  worked  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  did 
have  a  larger  committee  working  that  has 
never  been  actually  dissolved,  but  the  smaller 
committee  has  been  doing  the  real  footwork 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  making  the 
reports.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
this   larger  committee   assembhng   again. 

We  had  a  representative  from  Windsor, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  be  very  glad 
when  this  House  rises,  perhaps,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  larger  committee  to 
come  in  again  and  talk  over  the  whole 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

What  I  would  Hke  to  say  is  that  about  two 
years  ago,  and  I  announced  it  at  that  meet- 
ing in  Niagara  Falls  that  my  hon.  friend  from 
Hamilton  referred  to,  a  small  conmiittee  was 
made  up  of  the  Deputy  Attorney-General, 
Professor  B.  W.  Jackson  from  McMaster— 
whom  I  would  think  my  hon.  friend  would 
know  or  at  least  he  is  close  enough  at  hand 
to  find  out  a  bit  about  what  is  going  on  if 
he  wanted  to  go  over  to  McMaster  some 
day  and  talk  to  Professor  B.  W.  Jackson- 
Mr.  R.  B.  Porter,  chief  hbrarian  from  Peter- 
borough; and  Dr.  J.  W.  Mohr,  Ph.D.,  a  lead- 
ing psychiatrist. 
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These  gentlemen  have  moved  and  vi'orked 
on  this  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Coon  of  Uxbridge,  the 
secretary,  a  lawyer  and  acting  as  secretary. 
They  all  act  in  a  relatively  voluntary  manner. 
The  honorarium  has  been  quite  small  and  I 
am  quite  amazed  that  they  did  not  ask  for 
some  larger  remuneration  but  they  were 
all  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  and 
have  worked  and  given  their  time  and  efforts, 
relatively,  entirely  as  a  public  service.  Now 
Mr.  David  Coon  has  given  me  a  short  report 
here  which  I  think,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  might  well  be  read.  This  is  the 
report  of  the  panel  from  May  1960  to 
February  1962,  a  20-month  period: 

The  advisory  panel  has  met  together  on 
15  occasions  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reviewing  publications  submitted.  Meet- 
ings are  called  by  the  secretary  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  most  cases, 
an  opinion  of  a  publication  can  be  obtained 
more  quickly  by  use  of  the  mails.  Publica- 
tions submitted:  this  panel  has  received 
250  publications  for  review  during  this 
period.  Attached  to  this  report  and  marked 
schedule  is  a  list  of  the  publications  which 
we  feel  could  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
In  each  case,  the  secretary  has  advised  the 
distributor,  and  the  person  submitting  the 
publication  of  this  opinion. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  part  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  try  to  work  out  a  liaison 
with  the  distributors  when  their  attention  was 
drawn  specifically  to  matters  to  see  if  they 
would  not  voluntarily  withdraw  them.  I 
might  add,  at  this  point,  that  two  controver- 
sial novels  have  been  submitted  to  the  panel. 
In  the  case  of  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover"  the 
panel  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  book  was 
not  obscene,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
the  opinion  of  our  friend  Edinborough  that 
the  book  was  not  obscene— within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  criminal  code,  nor  within  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  in  Hickman's  case. 

In  the  second  case,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  submitted  Henry  Millar's 
"Tropic  of  Cancer"  to  the  panel  for  its 
opinion. 

In  this  case  the  secretary  advised  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  that  we  could 
not  give  an  official  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  book  might  be  obscene,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  book  is  not  legally  for 
sale  in  Ontario. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  several 
magazines  that  are  being  sold  in  Ontario 
are^rmining  chapters  from  "Tropic  of  Can- 
cer" and  in  these  cases  we  have  expressed 
an  opinion  concerning  the  magazine.  We 
found  the  magazines  in  question  were  not 


obscene,  but  this  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  opinion  that  "Tropic  of  Cancer"  is 
not  obscene. 

The  duties  of  the  secretary: 

The  secretary  of  the  panel  is  responsible 
for  receiving  and  acknowledging  all  publi- 
cations submitted  to  the  panel.  Also,  he 
advises  the  persons  submitting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  panel,  and  if  it 
is  the  panel's  opinion  that  the  book  would 
be  found  obscene  if  prosecuted,  he  also 
notifies  the  distributor  of  that  particular 
publication,  so  that  the  book  or  magazine 
can  be  removed  from  distribution  immedi- 
ately. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  answer  all  queries  in 
connection  with  the  duties  of  the  panel  and 
to  attend,  when  necessary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Attorney-General  to  advise  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  panel.  The  panel  not  only 
reviews  publications  submitted  by  members 
of  the  public  but  also  gives  its  opinion  to 
police  departments  and  Crown  attorneys 
throughout  the  province  to  assist  them  in 
deciding  whether  a  publication  should  be 
prosecuted. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  panel's  exist- 
ence, a  great  variety  of  publications  were 
received,  ranging  from  innocent  comic  books 
and  English  classics  to  pocket-books  and 
magazines  that  could  be  fairly  termed  "ob- 
scene." However,  for  the  past  six  months 
the  type  of  publication  submitted  has  been 
more  along  the  line  contemplated  by  section 
150  of  the  criminal  code.  It  is  my  respectful 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  this  panel  has 
had  a  significant  effect  upon  the  publishers 
of  publications  that  might  be  obscene.  Cer- 
tainly, the  publishers  and  distributors  are 
quite  aware  of  the  government's  intention  to 
administer  section  150  of  the  criminal  code 
and  in  several  cases,  publishers  have  sub- 
mitted draft  publications  to  the  panel, 
seeking  advice  prior  to  distribution  of  the 
publication  in  Ontario. 

There  is  a  list  of  schedule  A— quite  a 
number  of  them.  Sir  Knight  Annual  I  notice 
is  one,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
others,  and  there  is  quite  a  large  list  that 
they  have  selected  there.  Then  I  find  on 
further  inquiry  that  on  March  8,  1962,  Mr. 
Coon,  the  secretary  wrote  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney-General, as  follows: 

To  my  knowledge,  the  persons  submit- 
ting the  pubhcations  contained  in  schedule 
A  of  my  report  have  not  seen  fit  to  lay 
charges,  except  in  the  cases  of  Adam  Bed- 
side Reader,  which  was  recently  success- 
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fully  prosecuted  and  several  prosecutions 
that  were  taken  by  the  Toronto  Metropoli- 
tan Police  successfully  convicting  the 
retailer  of  the  following  magazines:  Sir 
Knight  Annual;  Venice;  Most  Candid 
Femme;  Silhouette;  Flank  Festival;  and 
several  packages  of  photographs. 

There  may  have  been  prosecutions  of 
other  publications  contained  in  the  sched- 
ule, but  I  do  not  have  immediate  record 
of  the  same.  I  might  also  advise  that  I 
looked  into  the  question  arising  from  para- 
graph 2  of  your  letter  of  February  20,  and 
it  appears  that  the  distributors  and  whole- 
salers in  practically  every  area  in  Ontario, 
and  also  outside  Ontario,  have  been  with- 
drawing the  publications  as  requested.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  Sinnott 
News— 

Perhaps   this   will  be   a   timely  warning.      I 

have  used  the  name  before. 

—Sinnott  News,  which  distributes  most  of 
such  publications  in  the  Toronto  area,  is 
reluctant  to  abide  by  our  recommendations 
and  I  do  feel  that  we  are  not  receiving 
the  co-operation  in  tlie  Toronto  area  that 
has  been  and  is  being  given  in  every  other 
Ontario  centre.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  finding  a  concrete 
example  of  Sinnott  News  continuing  to  dis- 
tribute a  publication  which  we  had  pre- 
viously found  to  be  obscene,  and  if  so,  I 
will  be  prepared  to  recommend  prosecution 
if  this  meets  with  your  approval. 

Now  that  is  the  present  position  in  relation 
to  this.  I  must  say  that,  in  the  past,  since 
I  have  been  Attorney-General,  we  have  had 
several  what  I  might  call  major  prosecutions 
as  distinguished  from  just  a  small  dealer 
prosecution,  or  bookstand  owner  prosecution. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  .if  there  is  one 
good  prosecution,  it  is  usually  a  good  de- 
terrent, at  least  for  a  while. 

This  particular  system  is  into  its  third 
year.  I  believe  that  it  is  working.  Nothing 
in  this  field  works  perfectly.  I  am  open  to 
suggestion,  and  certainly  will  be  prepared  to 
call  back  the  larger  committee  to  review 
again  the  work  of  the  smaller  committee.  We 
are  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  solution  to  tliis 
very  difficult  problem.  I  think  we  are  making 
ground,  and  I  think  one  of  the  first  people 
to  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  would  be 
His  Excellency,  Bishop  Carter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  a  couple 
of  questions  arising  out  of  his  remarks. 
Number  1,  he  said,  I  think,  that  250  publica- 
tions had  been  reviewed  and  that  a  list  was 


submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  listing  the 
publications  where  they  thought  a  prosecution 
would  be  successful.  I  should  like  to  ask  tlie 
hon.  Attorney-General  how  many  publications 
were  on  that  list  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  how  many  prosecutions  were  com' 
menced. 

I  think  that  the  distributors  enjoy  a  pretty 
nice  position.  They  apparently  have  to 
assume  no  responsibility  at  all  for  any 
material  that  is  put  on  the  stand.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  this  could  be 
obscene,  then  they  go  and  ask  them  to  with- 
draw it. 

What  a  pitiful  situation!  They  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all.  If  the  committee  asks 
them  to  withdraw  it,  they  withdraw  it  and 
the  hon.  Attorney-General's  department  says 
that  they  are  co-operating  and  everything  is 
fine.  If  the  hon.  Attorney-General  would 
launch  some  prosecutions  in  the  case  of  these 
publications  where  he  has  been  told  that  they 
would  be  successful,  I  suggest  then  that  the 
publishers  would  assume  more  responsibihty 
and  this  type  of  thing  would  not  find  its 
way  onto  the  newsstands.  I  suggest,  since  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  asked  for  some  sug- 
gestions, that  he  launch  a  prosecution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  has  no  intention  of 
launching  prosecutions  himself.  The  Crown 
attorneys  all  round  this  province  are  in  a 
position  to  know  what  to  do  and  get  this 
advice.  They  will  do  so  if  they  think  they 
should,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  have  done 
it  they  have  thought  they  should;  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  not,  apparently,  they 
have  not  considered  the  evidence  suflBcient. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  been  here 
now  nearly  seven  years,  has  no  intention  of 
going  out  on  a  crusade  and  launching 
prosecutions  himself.  He  has  enough  confi- 
dence in  the  85  Crown  attorneys  around  this 
province;  enough  confidence  with  the  people 
who  are  genuinely  interested  and  who  will 
go  and  pick  their  cases;  far  more  confidence 
than  he  has  in  the  talk  we  are  getting  op- 
posite here  from  this  House,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  is  interested  in  a  receptive  talk 
here. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  would 
advise  me  whether  or  not  he  sent  this  list 
of  the  ones  that  could  have  been  prosecuted, 
to  the  Crown  counsels  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties?   I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  Crown  counsels 
have  been  advised  by  the  committee.    The 
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committee  have  been  in  touch  with  the  dis- 
tributors; a  great  many  of  this  hst  have  been 
removed  vohmtarily  by  the  distributors;  any 
that  are  still  there  and  are  subject  to  prose- 
cution are  sHll  under  study.  This  is  a  recent 
report  that  I  am  reading;  just  a  very  recent 
report. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
department  is  completely  unreasonable.  To 
suggest  that  the  department  is  not  going  to 
launch  this  prosecution,  that  they  are  going 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  various  Crown  attorneys, 
and  then  not  give  the  Crown  attorneys  a  list 
of  the  books  that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  long  as  I  am  Attorney- 
General.  The  local  Crown  attorney  will  do 
the  prosecuting  on  the  evidence  at  the  local 
level,  and  that  is  the  way  we  administer 
justice.  You  would  make  a  persecutor  out  of 
the  Attorney-General.  That  is  what  you 
would  like  to  do,  but  you  shall  never  make 
that  land  of  a  man  out  of  me. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  to  the  Attorney-General  that  if  he  is 
going  to  be  the  only  man  that  is  in  possession 
of  this  list  of  publications— which  his  own 
committee  tells  him  could  be  prosecuted,  he 
calls  it  persecution— if  he  is  the  only  man 
who  is  in  possession  of  this  list,  and  he  is 
going  to  stand  here  and  tell  this  House  that 
he  is  definitely  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it,  he  is  going  to  leave  it  to  somebody 
else  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  list,  then 
his  argument  just  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  has 
no  comprehension  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  suggest  to  him  that 
he  is  the  man  in  this  province  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibihty  and  as  long  as  he  is 
charged  with  the  responsibihty  and  this 
material  comes  to  his  attention,  and  as  long 
as  he  is  going  to  take  an  attitude  of  allowing 
the  pubUsher  to  have  one  bite  of  the  apple, 
then  he  is  never  going  to  clean  the  situation 
up.  It  is  going  to  continue  to  be  just  the 
way  it  has  been,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
situation  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  four 
years  ago.  He  has  not  accepted  his  respon- 
sibihties  and  this  government  is  putting  their 
stamps  of  approval  on  this  type  of  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  member  on 
the  same  issue? 


Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
add  to  all  of  that.  It  is  rather  a  strange  thing 
that  every  time  an  issue  gets  ratlier  warm, 
the  government  appoints  a  committee,  in 
almost  every  instance. 

Here  is  a  problem  where  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  does  not  have  to  have  people  coming 
from  Windsor  or  other  parts  of  the  province 
to  prove  it  to  him.  He  is  the  man.  Let  us 
not  talk  about  Edinborough  and  the  others. 
He  is  the  fellow.    That  is  right,  too. 

And  he  has  talked  about  salacious  htera- 
ture:  "As  long  as  1  am  Attorney-General  of 
this  province,"  whereas  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  his  days 
are  real  short. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  thinks. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
should  take  his  time,  not  blow  his  top.  It 
is  nearly  time  in  the  dying  stages  of  the 
days  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  go- 
ing to  spend  in  office,  that  he  should  stop 
buying  five  pairs  of  pants  with  every  coat, 
get  off  his  haunches  and  do  something  about 
an  important  problem.  That  is  something 
apparently  he  will  not  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  much  prefer— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Aw,  much  prefer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaiune)  is  just  a  turn- 
coat, that  is  all  he  is.  He  was  listed  as  a 
Conservative- 
Mr.  Reaume:  The  trouble  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  In  our  party  when  a  person 
dies,  they  dig  a  hole  and  bury  him,  but  in 
the  Conservative  party,  they  just  walk 
around  after  they  are  dead. 

Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  department  deals  with  crime  and 
the  enforcement  of  law.  The  purpose  of  the 
enforcement  of  law  is  to  make  order.  I 
have  two  growing  boys,  I  do  not  want  them 
subjected  to  this  type  of  obscene  literature. 
The  hon.  members  opposite  can  laugh,  and 
they  can  tell  us  that  we  are  wasting  our 
time  on  this  topic— the  only  way  that  we 
are  wasting  our  time  is  if  this  government 
takes  no  action.  I  want  this  goveriunent  to 
let  us  have  and  enforce  regulations- 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  The 
hon.  member  is  wasting  our  time. 
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Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Quilty:  I  can  wait.  We  have  in  all 
our  estimates  of  the  various  departments, 
the  regulation  and  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  referred  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  department.  We  have  in  The 
Department  of  Health  regulations  concern- 
ing the  sale  of  food.  We  have  in  our  high- 
ways regulations  that  we  cannot  throw  trash 
on  our  highways,  or  we  are  subject  to  a 
$50  fine.  We  have  regulations,  we  are  told 
in  this  particular  department,  concerning 
the  sale  of  obscene  literature.  This  is  food 
for  the  mind. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education,  is  going  to  educate  our 
children  to  read,  why  can  we  not  direct 
that  they  read  proper  literature,  and  not 
this  obscene  trash  that  is  going  to  bring 
them  under  the  law  enforcement  wing  of 
the  department  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General? 

What  I  want  this  government  to  do  is  to 
take  action  and  enforce  the  regulations 
which  they  say  they  have,  and  clean  up  this 
state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  could  just  say  a  word  on 
this  item.  I  know  the  hon.  member  has 
not  been  here  too  long  and  I  would  like 
to  advise  him  of  something:  that  when  you 
talk  about  obscene  literature  and  you  talk 
about  what  the  government  is  going  to  do 
concerning  it,  I  think  we  should  stop  and 
think  about  what  the  parents  are  going  to  do 
about  it. 

Most  of  us  are  parents  in  this  House, 
and  those  who  are  not  would  like  to  be. 
The  first  responsibility  concerning  obscene 
literature  is  with  the  parents.  If  the  pupil, 
the  youngster,  gets  the  proper  guidance  at 
home,  he  will  not  need  the  help  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  will  not  need  legislation  by 
the  government.  So  as  far  as  the  Opposi- 
tion talking  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  the  things  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  not  done,  let  us  teach  our  own 
children  the  basic  principles  of  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  we  do  not  need  govern- 
ment to  tell  them  about  it. 

I  do  not  need  the  government  to  tell  me 
how  to  operate  and  how  to  advise  my  boy. 
I  will  do  it  myself.  So  let  us  stop  talking 
about  the  obscene  literature.  We  have  had 
a  committee  look  into  it,  the  publications 
are  there,  and  believe  me,  if  people  want 
to  read  that  sort  of  trash  they  are  going 
to  get  it  somehow  or  another. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  a  pretty  weak  excuse. 


Mr.  Cowling:  I  know  it  is,  but  as  far  as 

legislating  and  telling  people  what  they  are 
going  to  read,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  ridicu- 
lous thing.  And  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  has  read  all 
these  books,  as  I  have,  they  make  pretty 
good  reading. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  items  I  would  like  to  raise  and  per- 
haps I  could  start  out  by  picking  up  ri^t 
where  this  last  speaker  left  off.  I  think  he 
drew  a  nice  big  red  herring  across  the  trail. 
Surely  the  point,  without  going  into  the 
substance  of  the  specific  subject  the  Liberal 
group  has  been  advancing,  is  that  if  there 
is  a  law,  let  us  enforce  the  law,  let  us  not 
wink  at  open  violations  of  it. 

In  passing  may  I  say  to  this  government, 
including  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  that 
as  long  as  it  does  nothing  about  one  of  its 
own  members,  who  has  violated  more  laws 
than  99.9  per  cent  of  our  people— and  I  am 
referring  to  the  hon.  member  for  Russell 
(Mr.  Lavergne),  he  is  bringing  disrespect  on 
this  House- 
Mr.  Cowling:  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  obscene  literature? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  am  talking  about 
is— if  there  are  laws  on  the  books  and  they 
are  being  violated,  my  plea  is  that  these 
laws  be  enforced,  no  matter  who  the  person 
is.  And  we  had  a  report  that  was  brought 
down  in  this  House  a  year  or  so  ago,  with 
regard  to  the  operations  in  Eastvie'A^.  On 
every  page  of  the  report- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  What 
has  that  to  do  with  obscene  literature? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  talking  about 
obscene  hterature,  I  am  getting  beyond 
obscene  hterature.  There  were  violations  of 
the  law  in  every  page  of  that  report.  We 
since  have  the  admission  of  the  same  man 
in  the  comt,  in  another  case,  that  he  in 
effect  was  responsible  for  the  matter,  and  the 
hon.    Attorney-General    does    nothing. 

An  hon.  memben  Is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about  the  administration  of  justice? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  the 
administration  of  justice  and  if  the  hon. 
member  wants  to  rise  and  talk  about  drawing 
more  red  herrings  across  the  trail,  I  am 
rather  interested  in  him  pursuing  this  role. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  if  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  law  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  in  this  province,  which  is 
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the  hon.  Attorney-General  on  down,  to  do 
something  about  it-particularly  when  it 
happens  to  be  another  Tory  member  of  this 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Will  the  hon.  member 
let  me  answer  that  before  he  goes  on  to  some- 
thing else? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  fine,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  been  running  away 
from  this  issue  for  so  long  I  did  not  think 
he  wanted  to  answer  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  report  that  the 
hon.  member  refers  to  was  reviewed  at  very 
considerable  length.  It  was  followed  by  an 
investigation  by  one  of  the  finest  poHce 
officers.  In  the  great  efforts  that  he  made  in 
tliis  particular  investigation,  in  fact  in  my 
opinion  he  gave  up  his  own  Hfe  at  the  age  of 
just  over  40  years.  Inspector  Perrier.  When 
the  report  of  Inspector  Perrier  was  presented 
to  the  counsel  who  was  to  act  in  the 
case-to  legal  officers  of  my  department 
and  to  myself-and  reviewed  completely  the 
charge  that  we  felt  should  be  laid  was  laid. 
There  were  no  other  recommendations  or 
indications  that  any  other  charge  should  be 
laid  at  that  time.  Otherwise  I,  as  Attorney- 
General,  respecting  my  responsibility  would 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  will  say,  on  the  basis 
of  many  things  which  should  not  be  discussed 
in  this  House  at  the  moment,  is  that  I  am 
having  less  and  less  respect  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  judgment. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  One  law  for 
Tories  and  one  for  other  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  will  not  worry  me! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  own  view  is  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  have  acted.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  it  had  been  anybody  other 
than  an  hon.  member  of  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House  there  would  have  been 
action,  and  a  lot  more  vigorous  action.  How- 
ever, that  is  only  the  first  point-if  the  law 
is  broken  it  is  the  hon.  Minister's  respon- 
sibility to  act. 

The  second  is  when  it  gets  into  the  courts. 
I  still  insist  there  is  something  sadly  wrong 
when  we  have  the  uneven  administration 
of  justice  that  we  have.  Now  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General rose  and  delivered  one  of  his 
sermons  to  the  effect  that  we  have  the  fin- 
est system,  he  has  great  confidence  in  it, 
this  is  British  justice,  and  so  on.   Let  me  say 


this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  respect  for  this 
system,  I  believe  it  is  about  the  best  we  have 
got  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  No- 
body need  remain  silent,  and  particularly  no 
hon.  member  of  this  Legislature  need  remain 
silent.  If  there  is  uneven  administration  of 
justice  we  do  not  even  have  to  remain 
silent  in  terms  of  voicing  criticism  of  those 
on  the  bench- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
remind  the  hon.  Attorney-General- perhaps 
he  has  forgotten— that  a  year  or  so  ago  a 
certain  magistrate  in  this  city  came  down 
with  an  absolutely  nonsensical  decision. 
Arthur  Maloney,  a  well-known  Conservative, 
said  he  was  going  to  go  up  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  department  and  make  representa- 
tions to  have  this  magistrate  removed.  At 
least  he  was  so  reported  in  the  press.  So 
do  not  get  up  in  high  dudgeon.  I  think 
what  we  need  this  afternoon  is  a  box  of 
sedatives  for  the  hon.  Attorney-General  be- 
cause   he    is    obviously    extremely   exercised. 

An  hon.  member:  He  would  not  be  able 
to  drive  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  get  back  to  the 
point  that  I  was  discussing  when  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  gave  his  reply- 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
permit  me  to  interrupt  just  for  a  moment. 
I  thought  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  but  he  seems  to  have  taken 
the  opportunity,  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  is  not  in  his  seat, 
to  make  this  accusation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  hardly  ever  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  concede  the  floor 
to  this  kind  of  interjection. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  a  point  of  order, 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rus- 
sell, on  his  behalf,  I  say  that  this  hon.  mem- 
ber has  no  right  to  charge  another  hon. 
member  of  a  crime  in  this  House  or  any- 
where else,  but  particularly  in  this  House.  If 
that  hon.  member  were  here  he  could  make 
him  withdraw  it  at  once.  On  behalf  of  that 
hon.  member,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  with- 
draw now. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  withdrawing 
anything.     All  I  am  saying  is  in  the  report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  have  accused  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is  in  the 
nport.  Are  you  defending  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  say  you  have  accused 
tho  hon.  member  for  Russell  of  a  crime  and 
if  he  were  in  the  House  he  could  make  you 
withdraw  it  immediately.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  do  it  in  his  absence, 
you  will  not  even  face  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  public  report  accused 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  or  four  points  here.  Point  one  is  that 
all  I  was  drawing  attention  to  is  the  page- 
by-page  irregularities  and  illegalities  listed  in 
a  report  that  was  prepared  by  a  department 
of  this  government.  That  is  the  first  point. 
There  are  so  many  points  being  dragged  in 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

The  second  one  is:  does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  really  seriously  for  one  moment  think 
that  I  have  to  wait  until  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  comes  back  to  his 
seat  after  long  absence?  In  addition  to  what 
I  have  said  already— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  have  accused  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
please  sit  down? 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  had  no  right  to  do 
so  without  notice  to  him.  You  ought  to 
know  the  rules  of  the  House  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Russell 
has  not  been  here  for  more  than  10  minutes 
during  the  whole  session. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  rule  on  the  point  that  this  hon. 
member  has  no  right  to  charge  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Russell  on  the  committing  of  a  crime 
without  giving  him  proper  notice  as  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House.     I  ask  for  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  tangle  with  the  hon.  Attorney-General  this 
afternoon,  but  I  find  it  just  a  little  bit  thick 
for  him  to  be  getting  up  and  delivering 
lectures  to  the  rest  of  us  about  what  is 
appropriate.  This  hon.  Attorney-General 
this  afternoon  made  comments  about  an  issue 
which  is  now  before  a  committee. 

Secondly,  he  got  up  before  the  by-election 
and  he  dealt  with  issues  that  are  before  a 
Royal  commission.  This  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral has  respect  for  nothing  if  it  suits  his 
political  purpose.  The  last  person  in  the 
world  from  whom  I  am  going  to  listen  to  ser- 
mons is  him.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  he 
can  cease  preaching  from  this  point  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  lost  cause  and  a  spent  force  long 
enough.     Let  us  get  on  with  something  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  lost  cause  and  a  spent 
force!     Will  somebody  hand  him  a  mirrorl 

An  hon.  member:  The  NDP— a  spent  force 
if  there  ever  was  one  in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  discussing  the  un- 
even administration  of  justice  in  a  number 
of  cases;  in  one  instance  the  magistrate  said 
if  anvone  is  drunk,  even  if  drunk  from  alco- 
hol in  paint,  he  is  convicted;  in  another 
instance,  if  his  intoxication  arises  from  drugs, 
then  he  is  acquitted.  Now  if  I  may  get 
down  to  a  basic  principle  here,  because  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  problem  in  the 
law— I  wonder  what  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  smiling  about?  Does  he  think  this 
is  funny? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  only  thing  you  are 

consistent  in  is  your  inconsistency. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  addition  to  many  other 
things  he  is  a  smart  alec  who  is  not  smart 
That  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

An  hon.  member:  He  would  not  have  to 
be  very  smart  to  keep  ahead  of  you  fellows. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  March  17  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  Canadian  Press  dispatch 
from  Ottawa  says  this: 

The  Ontario  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  a  bench  of  five  judges 
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that  a  person  whose  ability  to  drive  is 
impaired  under  this  circumstance  is  as 
guilty  as  an  individual  who  consumes  alco- 
hol or  administers  drugs  to  himself. 

I  would  judge  from  this  that  tlie  Attorney- 
General's  department  is  seeking  some  clari- 
fication on  this  issue  of  whether  or  not  intoxi- 
cation arising  from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  case  is  under  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada;  why 
can  you  not  wait  until  they  give  their  deci- 
sion? We  will  know  then  at  the  highest  level 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  what  the  stage  was  in  getting  this 
point  clarified.  He  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Do  not  take  up  so  much  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  take  up  as  much 
time  as  I  want. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  take  your  time.  We 
have  lots  of  time.    We  are  with  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  raise  for  consideration  in  this  House,  and 
for  the  hon.  Minister's  comment,  an  instance 
of  a  coroner's  jury  decision  on  which  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  from  the  area  of  Timmins. 
This  was  a  coroner's  jury  verdict  in  the  deatli 
of  James  Arthur  Humphreys,  killed  while 
employed  at  the  Dome  Mine  in  South 
Porcupine,  Ontario. 

This  is  a  rather  complicated  case,  but  I 
think  I  can  get  the  essentials  for  our  con- 
sideration here  by  quoting  from  a  paragraph 
in  a  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  by  the  president  of  the  local 
labour  council  Leo  A.  Behie— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  the  item  on 
the  paper.  I  would  like  to  try  to  keep  some 
order  on  this,  I  thought  you  had  already- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry.  I  quite 
honestly  looked  for  the  item  concerning 
coroners-under  what  estimate  does  it  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  it  is  about  214 
or  216.  However,  I  do  not  mind  if  you  want 
to  deal  with  it  now,  except- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  that  you  have 
intcrmpted,  what  estimates  is  it  under? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Under  supervising 
coroners— I  was  going  to  deal  with  coroners 
generally— on  item  221. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  bring  it  up  there. 
I  am  sorry.  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  this  question?  Under  what  estimate 
should  one  raise  the  issue  of  appointing 
magistrates? 

Hon.    Mr.    Roberts:    That    will    be    under 
inspector  of  legal  offices,  214.     If  you  will 
give  us  the  case  to  which  you  are  referring      J 
I  could  have  some  check  made  on  it  to  get      I 
any  information  we  may  have  available— on 
the  coroner's  case  that  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has  it 
in  a  letter  on  December  6. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Name? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  James— I  gave  you  the 
name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:   I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  James  Arthur  Humphreys. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  question  on  tliis  vote. 

In  different  parts  of  the  province  we  have 
fast  talking  salesmen  operating  rackets,  mostly 
in  aluminum  storm  windows  and  doors,  going 
to  homes  asking  if  they  could  use  the  home 
to  demonstrate  their  aluminum  doors  and 
windows,  after  informing  the  home  owner 
that  these  windows  and  doors  will  not  cost 
them  anything  if  they  use  their  homes  to 
demonstrate  the  wares. 

Finally,  after  so  many  months  go  by,  we 
find  that  a  bill  comes  in  to  these  people.  They 
have  signed  an  agreement  which  I  under- 
stand is  legal.  These  windows  and  doors— 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  or  the  agreement  ML 
that  they  signed— are  about  double  their  cost.  ^P 
It  seems  to  be  quite  a  racket  here  and  there 
amongst  the  young  people,  and  also  some  of 
our  pensioners. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  could 
inform  me  what  is  taking  place  in  order  to 
apprehend  these  fast  talking  salesmen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  tells  me  that  when  he  was  travelling 
the  province  in  connection  with  the  material 
that  resulted  in  his  report  he  heard  that  stor>' 
on  several  occasions.  They  are  really  what 
amount  to  improvident  contracts  and  there 
is  not  much  you  can  do  to  stop  people  being 
silly  and  foolish  in  their  own  actions.  Of 
course  it  creates  a  problem. 
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When  it  gets  to  the  iwint  where  it  becomes 
beyond  all  reason  there  is  The  Unconscionable 
Transactions  Act  under  which  a  person  can 
move  into  the  courts  to  upset  that  kind  of 
a  transaction.  But  if  it  does  not  get  into 
that,  I  guess  you  will  just  have  to  learn  by 
experience;  perhaps  if  you  are  very  foolish 
once  that  may  be  worthwhile  over  a  lifetime. 

But  the  law  of  a  contract  and  the  law  of 
being  an  adult  to  enter  into  a  contract  has 
to  be  recognized.  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
you  would  expect  me,  at  any  rate  in  my 
capacity  as  Attorney-General,  to  be  able  to 
solve  those  problems  for  individuals.  But  if 
it  got  into  the  crime  field,  or  if  it  got  into 
the  unconscionable  transactions  field,  there 
are  courses  that  could  be  indicated  at  the 
civil  action  level  or  at  the  level  of  the  Crown 
attorney  in  the  area  it  occurred. 

Vote  201   agreed   to. 


r 


On  vote  202: 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  informed 
us  a  year  or  two  ago  that  he  was  forming  a 
new  racket  squad  in  his  department,  is  that 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  and  it  has  been 
quite  active.  I  will  be  mentioning  that  some- 
where along  tlie  line,  but  it  is  quite  active. 

Mr.  Spence:  Is  that  their  work,  to  look  after 
matters  as  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh  yes,  if  anytliing  came 
within  the  elements  of  criminality  in  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  I  can  infonii  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  some  names. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  perhaps  see  Mr.  Ward,  the 
local  Crown  attorney  there,  if  it  is  in  the  hon. 
member's  own  area,  and  ask  him  to  take  it  up 
with  the  investigation  group  that  are  set  aside 
for  that  special  work,  and  I  am  sure  he  would. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  we  have  heard  a  little  bit  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  philosophy  insofar  as 
he  approaches  his  position.  He  says  he  does 
not  want  to  be  a  persecutor  and  on  occasion 
he  acts  as  a  prosecutor.  I  just  wonder  if  he 
feels  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  this  province. 

Now  I  want  to  deal  for  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  with  some  muni- 
cipal incidents.  There  is  the  incident  involving 
the  township  of  Clarence,  which  I  documented 


fully  in  this  House  on  a  pre\'ious  occasion. 
In  that  incident  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  certainly  somebody  on  that  side  of 
the  House  broke  the  law,  paid  money  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  of  Ontario.  It  was  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  up  to  now 
we  have  heard  nothing  from  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Crown. 

Is  it  reasonable,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
it  is  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  in  this  House  that  money 
has  been  paid  improperly,  even  though  it  is 
by  the  government,  when  it  has  been  paid 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  this  instance  to  the  municipality 
of  the  township  of  Clarence,  that  he  does 
nothing  about  it  and  he  does  not  even  report 
it?   Let  us  get  an  answer  on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  nothing  to 
answer,  if  there  had  been  an  answer  the  hon. 
member  would  get  it.  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  I  would  prosecute  some  township? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir.  I  am  suggesting  that 
when  one  department  of  government  has 
broken  the  laws  of  this  province  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  should  step  in  and 
do  something  about  it.  Monies  were  paid 
improperly  by  the  province  of  Ontario  to  the 
township  of  Clarence,  I  ha\e  raised  this  in 
the  House,  this  is  the  third  time,  and  every- 
one over  there  pretends  it  just  did  not 
happen. 

I  am  asking  tlie  hon.  Attorney-General 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it,  if  he  is  going 
to  do  anything.  Does  he  not  have  a  duty  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  proN'ince  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  see  no  point  in  the 
hon.  member's  question  at  all  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  this  is  in  keeping  with 
my  view  of  what  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
does.  He  sees  no  point  in  any  question  that 
might  be  embarrassing  to  this  government.  If 
the  laws  are  broken  by  the  government  or  by 
government  departments  or  by  government 
people  he  sees  no  point  in  even  replying. 
Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
Attorney-General,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  chief 
law  officer  of  tlie  Crown  that  we  should  have. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  much  further  with 
the  township  of  Clarence. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  town  of  Mimico.  I 
am  going  to  deal  at  a  later  date  more  fully 
with  the  report  on  the  town  of  Mimico,  but 
there  is  just  this  one  aspect  that  I  want  to 
deal  with  here  and  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  about. 
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Judge  Shea,  as  you  will  recall  in  his  report 
on  the  town  of  Mimico,  said,  in  his  opinion, 
a  Mr.  Book  had  given  misleading  and  dis- 
honest evidence  to  that  inquiry.  Mr.  Book, 
if  he  is  correctly  quoted  in  the  papers,  went 
before  the  council  of  the  town  of  Mimico  and 
said:  "I  lied  to  Judge  Shea".  Will  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  tell  us  what  he  is  going  to 
do  about  that? 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  particular  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown  attorney  con- 
cerned with  the  situation.  If  in  his  view  a 
charge  should  be  laid  on  the  evidence,  he  will 
lay  it.  If  in  his  view  a  charge  should  not  be 
laid,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  should 
have  some  views  of  his  own.  There  could 
not  be  a  case  that  could  be  more  clear.  The 
responsible  judge  conducts  an  inquiry.  As  a 
result  of  hstening  to  evidence  he  gives  cer- 
tain opinions  and  I  paraphrased  them  just  a 
few  moments  ago.  The  individual  he  accuses 
of  wrongdoing  pubHcly  gets  up  and  says: 
"I  lied  to  a  Royal  commissioner."  What  more 
does  the  hon.  Attorney-General  need? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  I  need  is  the 
recommendation  of  tiie  person  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  laymg  the  charge;  when 
that  is  given  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  him. 
That  is  the  way  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  another  example  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  burying  his  head  in 
the  sand  and  choosing  not  to  do  anything 
for  reasons  that  are  best  known  to  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  do  not  convict 
people  in  the  Legislature  as  the  hon.  member 
apparently  would  be  delighted  to  do,  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vilification 
that  pours  out  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
mouth  does  not  change  his  approach  to  his 
responsibilities.  He  does  not  do  his  job  and 
it  is  high  time  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
know  the  length  and  breadth  to  which  he 
goes  to  avoid  his  responsibihties. 

Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  Magistrate 
Hall.  Magistrate  Hall  is  presently  charged 
with  certain  .serious  offences.  The  case  has 
been  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  once, 
now  back  to  the  trial  division  again,  and 
Magistrate  Hall  as  yet  has  not  been  sus- 
pended. I  do  not  want  to  judge  here  the 
guilt   or   the   innocence   of   Magistrate   Hall 


while  his  case  is  still  before  the  court,  but  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  knows,  as  I  do,  that 
the  common  practice  among  police  forces, 
for  instance,  when  a  police  constable  is 
charged  with  improper  conduct  is  to  sus- 
pend him  while  those  charges  are  being 
investigated  either  by  police  commissions 
or  by  the  courts. 

If  the  man  is  found  not  guilty  or  is  not 
responsible  for  the  things  which  are  being 
questioned,  he  is  reinstated  with  full  pay. 
In  the  case  of  Magistrate  Hall,  he  has  a 
judicial  position,  given  to  him  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Is  he  being  tried  by 
jury,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  how  the  form 
of  the  trial  is  going  to  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  is  being  tried  by 
one,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  I 
would  imagine. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  if  the  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral would  care  to  listen,  I  suggest  that  he 
would  understand  what  I  am  saying.  I  do 
not  want  to  pass  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Magistrate  Hall.  If  he  is  found  innocent, 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  re-assume  his 
position,  and  carry  on  as  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed. I  am  just  suggesting  that  when  a 
man  gains  this  type  of  position,  and  is  called 
upon  to  give  administrative  and  judicial 
decisions,  who  is  clothed  with  the  title  of 
magistrate,  when  it  is  being  suggested  that 
he  has  done  certain  things  contrary  to  the 
law  of  this  country,  surely  until  the  time 
that  his  guilt  or  innocence  has  been  deter- 
mined he  should  be  removed,  set  aside  from 
his  position.  If  he  is  found  innocent  cer- 
tainly he  should  be  reinstated  and  given  all 
the  pay,  but  it  is  not  reasonable,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  sensible  to  conclude  that 
a  man  who  has  been  charged  with  such  a 
serious  offence  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  being  suspended.  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  no  answer  on  that  one 
either. 

Well,  now,  the  hon.  member  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Will  the  hon.  member 
sit  down  for  a  minute?  I  will  give  him  an 
answer,  if  he  will  get  on  his  seat  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  riglit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Take  the  chip  off  your 
shoulder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  just  keep  quiet, 
the  hon.  member  could  not  imderstand 
honesty  anyway. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was 
an  acquittal,  as  the  hon,  member  knows,  on 
a  directed  verdict  by  a  jury,  directed  by 
the  judge.  Very  careful  consideration  was 
given  by  the  Crown  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Crown  should— which  it  does  not  do  very 
often  and  which  God  forbid  it  should  do 
very  often— attempt  to  upset  acquittals  of 
juries. 

After  careful  consideration,  and  I  must 
say  after  a  lot  of  anguish— because  those 
sort  of  things  are  not  pleasant  for  me 
whether  they  be  against  a  member  of  the 
House,  a  member  of  my  party  or  a  member 
of  your  party,  either  of  your  parties,  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  have  to  take  the  steps 
to  put  in  jeopardy  the  liberty  of  any  per- 
son unless  he  has  his  very  good  reason  to 
do  so— but  after  careful  consideration  and 
in  discussion  with  my  advisers  we  did  recom- 
mend an  appeal. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appeal  Court 
of  Ontario  and  the  directed  verdict  was 
upset.  The  accused  took  the  appeal  further 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  a  few 
days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  up- 
held the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  that  means  that  a  new  trial  takes  place. 

Now,  he  has  had  one  acquittal  and  a 
new  trial  now  takes  place.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  committee  which  is  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Metro  Toronto.  If  the  Metro 
Toronto  authorities  wished  to,  they  could 
take  steps  to  suspend  or  do  as  they  see  fit, 
but  I  have  no  intention  of  telling  Metro 
Toronto  that  they  should  do  any  such  thing. 
They  ought  to  know  a  lot  better  than  I  do 
about  the  picture  as  it  is  at  that  level.  That 
is  their  business  and  I  am  not  sticking  my 
nose  into  their  business. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  that  is  no  explanation  at  all.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General's  recital  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  procedure  of  this  case  is 
correct,  certainly  it  is.  With  reluctance,  he 
says,  his  department  took  action  to  appeal 
these  decisions.  I  recognize  that  that  was 
with  reluctance.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
I  am  making,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  this:  The 
gentleman  concerned  holds  the  title  of 
magistrate.  He  is  given  the  title  by  this 
government.     He    is    presently    before    the 


court  being  charged  widi  a  serious  offence. 
In  due  course  tlie  courts  will  determine  his 
guilt  or  innocence.  Surely  while  a  magis- 
trate is  in  this  position,  this  government 
has  a  duty  to  temporarily  suspend  him  from 
a  role  that  he  must  play,  that  he  presently 
continues  to  play  in  the  administration  of 
justice  so  far  as  giving  licences,  in  making 
judicial  decisions  so  far  as  licences  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  most  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  keep  in  the  public  mind  confidence  in  our 
various  officials,  and  if  a  magistrate,  un- 
fortunately, if  a  magistrate  finds  himself  in 
this  position  he  is  allowed  to  continue  while 
his  actions  are  being  questioned  by  the 
competent  courts,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  is  not  doing  his  job. 

Hon.   Mr.  Roberts:   Now,  on  that  point- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Attorney-General  has 
spoken  about  that  and  I  will  be  through  in  a 
minute  and  when  I  am  through  then  he  can 
go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  To  clear  up  that  point, 

my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.    Singer:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    have    the 

floor— 

Hon.    Mr.   Roberts:    There   is  one  point   I 

wanted  to  clear  up.    The  hon.  member  has 

left  the  impression- 
Mr.    Singer:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    have    the 

floor  and   I  am  not  yielding  it  to  the  hon. 

Attorney- General. 

The  fourth  incident  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  is  the  town  of  East\iew.  I  listened 
to  the  diatribe  hurled  from  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald).  It  seems  more  than  pass- 
ing strange,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  if  the 
report  by  the  inspector  who  unfortunately 
passed  away,  the  police  inspector,  recom- 
mended one  prosecution  that  this  is  as  far 
as  this  government  proposes  to  go. 

I  documented  in  the  House  a  year  ago 
thirty  difiFerent  incidents  that  were  reported 
as  the  result  of  the  Eastview  investigation. 
Certainly  in  my  opinion,  and  after  very  care- 
ful examination  of  the  documents  in  that  case 
and  the  report,  there  was  much  more  than 
one  charge  against  a  poor  grandmother  who 
said  that  she  was  acting  on  direction  of  the 
mayor  of  the  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Tliis  ca.se  is  before  the 
courts  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  case  is  before  the  courts  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  suggest  this  to  you,  with- 
out deaHng  with  the  case  that  is  before  the 
courts  at  all,  let  me  say  this:  the  defendant 
claimed  that  she  did  what  she  did  because 
she  was  directed  by  the  mayor.  The  mayor 
went  into  the  box  and  said:  "I  told  her  to 
do  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  a  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege  when  the  matter  is 
presently  before  our  courts. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Attorney-General  says 
it  is  flagrant;  it  is  not  flagrant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  as  a  lawyer  to  get 
up  and  talk  this  way  with  a  case— the  very 
liberty  of  this  woman  is  at  stake  in  her 
appeal.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
ashamed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  flagrant.  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  here  as  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  bring  these  facts  before  the 
people  of  Ontario.  If  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  chooses  to  continue  his  senseless 
abuse  of  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I  accuse  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  and  now,  of 
not  doing  his  duty  as  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  I  think  if  he  were  a  man 
of  principle  he  would  have  long  since  re- 
signed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  for  what  it  is  worth 
I  treat  it  with  complete  contempt. 

Mr.  Singer:  Everybody  is  wrong  but  our 
Kelso. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  preceding 
year's  estimates  is  an  amount  of,  I  think, 
some  $20,000  for  municipal  police  education. 
Is  that  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Ontario 
police  college  this  year,  because  there  is  no 
amount  for  it  this  year?  Municipal  police 
education  in  last  year's  estimates:  this  was  in 
the  main  office  last  year  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  this  year.  Is  it  to  be  included 
in  the  Ontario  police  college? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  is 
looking  at  the  estimates  for  March  31,  1962. 
Item  15,  municipal  police  education.  I  would 
have  to  check  that  to  just  determine  what 
has  become  of  it,  whether  it  is  moved  into 
another  or  whether  it  was  merely  for  one 
year  only.  If  it  is  what  I  think  it  is,  seminars 
for  chiefs,  detectives  and  so  forth,  it  does 
appear  somewhere  else  in  the  estimates  as 


being  a  continuing  affair  until  such  time  as 
the  college  gets  going. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  I 
hope  it  is  the  right  vote.  Some  time  ago  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  made  a  statement  in 
this  House  dealing  with  the  matter  of  trad- 
ing stamps  and  I  think  at  that  time  he  said 
that  he  had  ordered  a  test  case  to  determine 
the  position  in  Ontario.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  would  advise  us  as  to  the 
results  of  this  case  and  just  what  the  posi- 
tion is  now  with  respect  to  the  legality  of 
trading  stamps  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  result  of  that  case 
which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
from  one  of  the  other  provinces— and  the  case 
we  were  concerned  with  was  held  pending 
that  decision— was  that  trading  stamps  as 
such  are  not  illegal  and  the  questions  and 
facts  relating  to  a  particular  scheme  would 
have  to  be  looked  into  before  anyone  could 
determine  whether  or  not  that  particular 
scheme  was  defending  the  section  with 
respect  to  trading  stamps.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  case 
pending  at  the  present  time  in  this  province. 
None  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No  case  pending  at 
the  present  time?  Do  I  understand,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  did  not  continue  with 
that  case  that  he  mentioned  in  the  House, 
I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago?  He 
announced  to  the  House  that  he  had— 

Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right,  because  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
relation  to  facts  that  were  practically  the 
same  from,  I  think  it  was  Manitoba,  disposed 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
202,  there  is  a  question.  I  think  it  falls  as 
appropriately  here  as  anywhere.  Can  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  give  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  why,  in  1952,  when  an  Act  called 
The  Proceedings  Against  the  Crown  Act,  was 
passed,  that  it  has  never  been  proclaimed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  that  you  are 
referring  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  referring  to  any- 
thing in  202.  I  said  that  I  had  a  question 
and  I  thought  perhaps  it  comes  under  this 
vote,  as  appropriately  as  anywhere.  In  1952 
there  was  an  Act  called  Proceedings  Against 
the  Crown  Act,  which  I  judge  gave  per- 
mission for  proceedings   against  the  Crown, 
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under  diflFerent  circumstances  than  in  exist- 
ence at  the  moment,  and  has  never  been  pro- 
claimed.   What  was  the  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  only  say  that  some 
of  us  might  even  have  dissimilar  views  on 
that.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  obviously 
has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  proclaim  it,  because  it  has  not  been  pro- 
claimed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  pass  it,  but  you  do 
not  proclaim  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  T  think 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  owes  this  House 
an  explanation  beyond  that  simple  one.  At 
;ast  this  is  a  matter  which  has  come  up  very 
"many  times,  and  I  certamly  think  that  the 
'House  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  policy 
of  the  government  is.   Why— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  policy  of  the  government  or  why.  I 
merely  answered  a  question  by  saying  that 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  and  until  it  is  pro- 
claimed, it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  proclaim  it.  Perhaps  sometime  we 
will  have  a  debate  on  that.  I  welcome  a 
■debate  in  the  House  personally,  but  I  am 
not  leading  the  government,  and  I  am  not 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  relation  to  vote  202,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
about  the  figure  for  maintenance.  This  year 
it  is  $4,000.  Last  year,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  under  Legislative  Council  and 
Registrars  of  Regulations,  the  maintenance 
was  $382,284.  How  come  such  a  drop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  sorry,  my  hon. 
friend,  I  got  on  to  something  else  for  a 
moment.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that 
question? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Under  the  maintenance  in 
this  vote  202,  your  estimate  this  year  calls 
for  $4,000.  Under  the  same  thing  in  1960- 
1961,  there  was  $328,284.  What  is  the  cause 
of  such  a  drop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Actually,  that  was  the 
allowance  for  the  revision  of  the  regulations 
part  of  the  combined  revision  of  the  statutes 
and  regulations  which  is  done  on  a  ten-year 
basis,  and  costs  quite  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  one  of  each  ten  years.  Last  year 
it  was  taken  care  of  and  there  is  therefore 
a  big  drop  this  year. 

Vote  202  agreed  to. 


On  vote  203: 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon. 
Attorney-Generars  department  with  regard  to 
their  traffic  safety  programme.  In  my  district, 
or  part  of  my  district,  the  district  of  Cochrane, 
they  have  been  doing  some  valuable  work. 

During  the  year  of  1961,  it  was  a  very 
gratifying  year  for  the  district  of  Cochrane, 
as  far  as  traffic  safety  is  concerned.  The  total 
number  of  reportable  accidents  decreased 
from  1,020  in  1960  to  917  in  1961,  and  the 
number  of  persons  killed  on  our  highways 
fell  from  27  to  23,  a  reduction  of  14.8  per 
cent,  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  spite  of 
very  increased  traffic  on  our  highways. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  that  this  reflects 
very  favourably  upon  the  performance  and 
the  combined  efiForts  of  tlie  Ontario  provincial 
police  and  the  municipal  police  forces  to 
prevent  traffic  accidents. 

Our  municipal  police  forces  are  also  the 
driving  force  behind  our  traffic  court  clinics. 
The  town  of  Timmins  opened  its  traffic  court 
chnic  on  November  8,  1960.  During  1960, 
207  persons  volunteered  and  took  the  course; 
in  1961,  a  total  of  567  persons  completed  the 
course.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  774 
persons  have  gone  through  the  traffic  court 
clinic  since  its  inception. 

The  uniform  traffic  ticket,  as  well  as  the 
demerit  point  system,  has  been  of  great 
value  in  the  field  of  driver  education  and 
public  relations.  The  public  and  the  enforce- 
ment officials  now  appreciate  more  fully 
the  degrees  of  seriousness  of  each  of  the 
specified  violations,  and  the  magistrate  is  in 
a  much  better  position  to  explain  why  the 
amount  of  fiiies  for  the  same  offence  may 
differ  in  one  area  of  a  jurisdiction  as  com- 
pared to  another. 

As  most  of  the  paper  work  is  now  being 
done  by  the  police  officer,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  saving  of  time  in  the  magistrate's 
office  and  consequently  more  attention  can 
be  given  to  other  important  matters.  This 
has  worked  very  well  in  the  district  of 
Cochrane  and  again  may  I  commend  the 
Attorney-General's  department  for  this  won- 
derful work. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  we  are  going  to  be  talking  on  exactly 
the  same  vote,  but  I  am  on  vote  203,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  programme  listed  here  and  that 
carried  on  by  The  Department  of  Transix)rt 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  that 
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comes  within  enforcement  and  that  our  poHce 
do  in  relation  to  a  great  many  things.  For 
instance,  there  are  these  traffic  courts  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  just  referred  to— some  31  of  these 
chnics— with  which  we  are  in  close  contact. 
Tliere  are  80  or  more  safety  councils;  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  that  figure  has  gone 
up  to  80  because  it  started  oflF  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  that  when  I  was  first  inter- 
ested in  the  expansion  of  them. 

We  do  considerable  work  by  way  of 
supplying  lectures  and  discussions  on  safety 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  story  of  our  laws, 
which  was  circulated  throughout  all  our 
schools,  the  assignment  of  an  inspector,  a 
small  stafi^,  to  this  particular  work  in  the  field 
of  enforcement  is,  I  believe,  a  well  worth- 
while section,  although  it  has  become  a 
diminishing  one  in  relation  to  this  problem. 

It  was  in  1957  when  I  made  an  address  to 
this  House  that  gave  very  little  credit  to 
anybody  in  the  field  of  highway  safety  from 
the  top  down  that  the  announcement  came  of 
the  appointment  of  The  Department  of 
Transport,  and  that  was  to  be  the  department 
to  take  the  major  work  in  safety  as  well  as 
others.  But  there  is  a  section  here,  very 
definitely,  in  enforcement,  that  ties  in  with 
safet}',  and  I  think  we  are  making  good  use 
of  the  relatively  small  budget  that  is  allowed 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  the  answer,  but 
I  still  think  that  this  portion  of  the  budget 
should  have  been  transferred  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport.  It  could  probably  func- 
tion much  more  efficiently  than  it  does  in  the 
hon.   Attomey-General's  department. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  pursue  this  a  little  bit  further.  I 
note  in  the  public  accounts  last  year  the 
expenditure  of  this  money.  I  was  trying  to 
determine  how  the  enforcement  could  work 
in  with  a  payment,  for  instance,  to  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  of  $8,700.  That  is  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  expenditure.  Would  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  tell  us  what  that  was 
foi?  And  also  the  payment  of  another  $8,000 
to  the  Russell  T.  Kelly  Advertising  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robert.s:  I  know  the  latter  one 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  printing  and 
preparation  of  this  booklet  that  I  have  just 
referred  to  a  moment  ago:  "The  Story  of  o'lr 
Laws,"  which  was  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  schools  in  Ontario. 

The  other  part- 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter tell  me  how  many  were  printed  and  how 
tlie  distribution  would  affect  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  there  were  some- 
thing like  270,000  of  these  pamphlets  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  schools  of  Ontario, 
and  I  can  give  a  breakdown  of  the  costs  last 
year.  That  is  perhaps  what  you  would  like. 
Salaries  amounted  to  $7,000;  the  safety  dis- 
play at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
$4,500;  the  brake  fluid  study,  $700;  the 
traffic  study,  $7,600;  study  of  our  laws, 
$8,500;  and  the  Queen's  printer,  $3,500;  for 
a  total  of  $31,800. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
due  respect  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General:  he 
just  suggested  several  studies  that  were  made 
within  his  department.  You  will  recall,  sir, 
that  I  raised  this  matter  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  estimates.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  is  the  department  of 
government  which  is  charged  with  these 
responsibilities  and  I  suggest  that  when  we 
liave  this  duplication  we  have  nothing  but 
extravagance.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  a  slush 
fund  for  every  department  to  bail  out  as  they 
wish. 

I  suggest  it  leaves  the  government  open 
to  charges  of  patronage,  if  you  will.  I  think 
that  my  hon.  colleague  is  quite  correct,  this  is 
a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General.  I 
hope  that  soon  there  will  be  some  steps  to 
place  this  particular  item  where  it  belongs, 
and  that  is  under  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  traffic  safety  is  a  community  effort 
and  the  success  of  a  commimity  programme 
rests  on  getting  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
being  identified  with  it.  The  fine  citizens 
of  Welland  county  have  responded  favour- 
ably in  this  regard  and  our  traffic  court 
clinics  are  doing  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  county 
is  this? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  The  great  county  of 
Welland.  Let  me  first  briefly  detail  the 
history  and  functions  of  the  Welland  West 
school  of  driver  education. 

This  traffic  court  clinic  was  founded  in 
September,  1959,  and  served  the  townships 
of  Wainfleet  and  Humberstone,  the  town  of 
Port  Colborne,  the  township  of  Crowland,  the 
township  of  Pelham,  the  city  of  Welland,  the 
village  of  Fonthill  and  the  town  and  township 
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of  Thorold.  Personnel  for  the  clinic  are 
drawn  from  the  police  departments  of  the 
afore-noted  municipalities. 

Courses  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  except  the  month 
of  December  and  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August.  At  the  outset,  many  service 
clubs  and  women's  organizations  attended 
these  courses  in  a  body  and  found  the  course 
not  only  educational  but  highly  entertaining. 
In  tlie  month  of  January  this  year  a  special 
course  was  introduced  to  reserve  army  units 
at  the  request  of  Major  S.  J.  Sharpe,  com- 
mander of  the  Welland  Armoiury.  During 
the  two  and  a  half  years  this  traffic  court 
clinic  has  been  in  operation  approximately 
1,200  persons  have  written  the  standard 
traffic  court  clinic  examinations. 

The  Welland  West  school  of  driver  educa- 
tion also  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  a 
traffic  education  course  in  Port  Colborne 
High  School,  Pelham  District  High  School, 
Fonthill  High  School  and  Thorold  District 
High  School  for  those  students  who  would  be 
applying  for  their  licence  within  a  period  of 
six  months.  This  course  proved  to  be  so 
successful  in  the  year  1960  that  it  was  again 
conducted  in  1961  and  is  being  presently 
conducted  in  1962  with  the  blessing  of  the 
board  of  education  in  tlie  respective  schools. 
At  present  there  are  65  students  taking  this 
course  after  four  o'clock  at  Port  Colborne 
High  School;  between  35  and  40  at  the 
Fonthill  District  High  School;  and  between 
35  and  40  at  the  Thorold  District  High 
School.  These  courses  are  conducted  by  the 
local  poHce  departments  under  uniform 
programmes  set  up  by  Magistrate  J.  H. 
Woodhouse  in  conjunction  with  the  police 
departments. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  that  Mrs.  Belfa  Thomas  of  Port 
Robinson,  Welland,  and  her  committee  are 
doing  wonderful  work  in  connection  with 
safety  on  our  highways. 

It  is  our  experience  that  a  traffic  court 
clinic,  or  a  school  of  driver  education  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  is  a  very  successful  instrument 
to  the  court  and  to  the  development  of  traffic 
safety  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Troy:  Since  you  have  permitted  the 
hon.  member  to  make  that  address  on  this 
report  apparently  giving  credit  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  udll  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  inform  the  House  how  much  money 
was  given  from  his  department  for  those 
very  fine  courts  that  were  held  in  the  county 
of  Welland? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  assisted  in  per- 
sonnel. We  assisted  in  sending  people  over 
from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of  tlie  facilities. 
I  would  point  out  that  we  are  hmited  to  the 
pohce  and  court  aspect  of  enforcement  in 
this  particular  business,  as  distinguished  from 
education,  engineering,  licensing  and  so  forth 
which  is  in  The  Department  of  Transport 
responsibility. 

I  personally  think  that  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while branch  of  my  department.  Whatever 
else  the  people  might  think  about  me  at 
diflFerent  times  in  this  House,  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  would  doubt  that  I  have 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  my  office  as 
Attorney-General  done  my  level  best  to  try 
to  cope  with  this  traffic  problem,  which  is 
something  awful. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  note  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
was  basking  in  the  glow  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member,  but  he  brought  up  the  point  of 
driver  education  in  schools.  It  is  not  in  this 
particular  estimate  at  all.  That  is  one  partic- 
ular type  of  education  I  think  should  be  done 
by  the  automobile  industry  and  not  by  the 
schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  word  about  this  item  203 
for  the  reason  that  this  afternoon  I  must  say 
I  was  a  httle  surprised  at  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer), 
making  any  comments  at  all.  He  knows  tfie 
protocol  and  the  rules  of  court  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  think,  sir,  with  very  great  respect, 
his  comment  about  a  person  whose  criminal 
case  is  now  before  the  court  of  appeal  is 
inappropriate.  The  case  will  be  considered, 
I  hope,  by  the  learned  judges  who  hear  this 
appeal,  in  a  manner  and  in  total  disregard,  sir, 
of  any  comments  that  the  hon.  member  has 
made. 

I  do  not  think  he  should  have  done  it.  I 
think  if  he  had  been  the  learned  counsd 
he  would  have  been  annoyed  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  counsel  for  defence,  perhaps  the 
accused,  will  wonder  just  why  a  person  of 
the  hon.  member's  standing  at  the  bar  should 
have  made  such  comments  in  this  House. 
We  do  not  agree  on  it.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
personalities,  it  is  a  case  of  an  approach 
in  relation  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Speaking  under  traffic  safety,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  see  it,  it  must  be  broken  in  two 
groups.  There  could  be  the  civil  prosecutions 
or  there  could  be  the  criminal  prosecutions, 
where  a  person  is  charged  with  manslaughter, 
causing  a  death  and/or  accused  of  criminal 
negligence. 
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This  afternoon  my  hon.  friend  from  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter)  semed  to  have  some  appre- 
hension about  a  law  for  the  rich  and  a  law  for 
the  poor.  I  would  simply  say  that  as  and 
when  any  government  with  which  I  am  asso- 
ciated diflFerentiates  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  then  my  resignation  will  be  on  the  clerk's 
table.    That  is  not  my  idea  of  justice. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  hon.  member  should 
just  let  me  go  on,  I  will  teach  him  a  little 
law.  It  is  all  free  and  he  will  be  better  off 
for  listening  to  me. 

In  relation  to  my  philosophy  in  the  courts, 
whether  it  be  criminal  or  civil,  having  regard 
to  highway  safety  it  is  this:  every  man  is 
entitled  to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  this  province— whether  it  be  a  magistrate's 
court,  a  county  court,  a  supreme  court— to  a 
fair  trail  irrespective  of  his  class,  colour  or 
creed. 

I  would  challenge  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter).  Whether  or  not  he 
has  ever  had  any  experience  in  the  courts  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  never  read  his  name  in 
any  of  the  law  reports  associated  with  any 
big  trial,  so  I  cannot  evaluate  him  in  relation 
to  his  forensic  ability  as  and  when  he  appears 
before  a  learned  justice  of  the  high  court.  But 
I  must  say  he  has  had  some  sour  information, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression  without  being 
understood  to  be  critical,  in  indicating  that 
people  have  appeared  before  the  learned 
judges.  Her  Majesty's  judges,  of  this  province, 
and  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

I  say  that  the  benchers— all  the  lawyers  in 
this  Legislature  will  agree  with  this,  that  the 
law  society  is  run  by  our  benchers— they  are 
elected  by  the  legal  profession,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  done  a  ver>'  excellent  job 
in  relation  to  legal  aid.  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  if  he  can  name  any  accused  person 
who  did  not  get  a  fair  trial  and  name  the 
judge,  that  information  I  would  like  to  have. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  blowing  hot  and 
cold  in  my  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  bingos 
that  are  subject  to  his  observation,  that  they 
were  criminal,  that  when  he  drives  down  the 
highway  he  sees  these  signs  "Bingo".  Down 
where  I  come  from  in  eastern  Ontario,  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  churches  have 
bingos,  so  do  the  Lions  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club  and  Optimist  Club. 

These  organizations,  irrespective  of  their 
religious  philosophy,  disperse  the  monies  they 
earn  for  the  welfare  of  crippled  children  or 
retarded  youngsters.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  people  from  the  riding  of  King- 


ston whom  I  know  so  well  should  not  be 
bracketed  into  a  category  where  they  should 
be  prosecuted  and  then  sent  to  jail.  I  take 
exception  to  these  remarks  and  when  I  return 
to  Kingston  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  address 
one  of  these  organizations  and  give  a  further 
comment  of  my  point  of  view. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  made  some  reference  to  two 
members  of  Parliament  and  a  judge  who  have 
been  prosecuted  for  impaired  driving  and 
found  not  guilty.  I  should  point  out  to  him 
that  the  philosophy  of  Hitler  is  not  accep- 
table in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  When  our 
judges  go  on  the  bench  they  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  will  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
on  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  law,  a  true 
verdict  give,  so  help  me  God.  All  our  judici- 
ary, our  Supreme  Court  judges,  our  county 
court  judges  and  our  magistrates,  by  and 
large,  I  think,  do  an  exceptionally  good  job. 
To  my  hon.  friend  who  criticizes  the  learned 
judges  and  magistrates,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  found  two  people  who  happened  to  be 
in  public  life,  and  one  a  judge,  not  guilty  of 
an  offence  charged,  all  I  can  say  is  this:  that 
whether  you  be  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative,, 
on  one  score  this  afternoon  we  are  all  eter- 
nally gratefully  that  the  party  of  my  hon. 
friend,  what  I  would  call  "the  rump  group"^ 
will  never  take  office  in  our  time  and  in 
generations  yet  to  come. 

They  are  called  down  where  I  come  from 
the  NDP  party.  I  said  to  one  of  their  sup- 
porters one  day,  "How  are  you  going  to  vote 
come  tlie  election?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "we  are 
going  to  vote  for  you."  And  I  said:  "Why?" 
And  he  said:  "Do  you  not  know  what  NDP 
stands  for?"  I  said:  "No."  He  said:  "Nothing; 
Doing  Partner." 

So  down  where  I  come  from  there  is  going 
to  be  nothing  doing  and  we  are  just  going  to 
carry  on  between  the  old  line  parties  of  Grit 
and  Tory  and  these  other  fellows  can  just 
whistle  around  like  a  mosquito  on  a  nice 
moonlight  night.  They  can  cause  you  a  little 
inconvenience  but  they  cannot  do  you  any 
harm. 

I  have  a  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
was  long  established  before  I  entered  publie 
life  when  I  spent  more  of  my  time  in  the 
courts  and  may  I  say,  sir,  to  you  this  after- 
noon that  the  courts  of  this  province  were 
constituted  for  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
judges  or  the  lawyers.  Just  so  long  as  we 
always  remember  that  a  person,  whether  he 
is  accused,  or  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant,  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  I  say  it  augurs. 
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well  for  the  administration  of  justice,  that 
justice  will  be  done.  I  also  believe  this  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  democracy  and  when  respect  for  the 
administration  of  justice  fails  then  our  way 
of  life  will  fail  and  be  lost. 

Having  known  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
since  we  were  each  in  the  army,  having  been 
classmates  at  Osgoode  Hall,  I  say  to  him  this 
afternoon,  in  relation  to  the  administration 
of  justice  as  a  lawyer  I  say,  sir,  you  are  doing 
a  superb  job  and  just  carry  on  as  you  have 
in  the  past. 

In  relation  to  the  administration  of  justice 
there  are  men  who  fouglit  and  died  for  that 
principle,  that  a  man  might  have  a  fair  trial 
in  a  British  court. 

And  yet  there  are  those,  you  know,  like 
my  warbhng  friend  over  there,  who  take  this 
attitude  in  relation  to  service.  It  is  a  para- 
phrase on  The  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade: 

Send  out  the  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade 

That  made  old  England  free. 

Send  out  your  mother,  your  sister  and 
your  brother, 

But  for  God's  sake  don't  send  me. 

That  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  debates 
you  people  take  part  in.  I  say  to  you  this: 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  to  be 
complimented,  and  I  would  Hke  any  lawyer 
in  this  House,  including  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer )  to  get  up 
in  his  place  and  say  that  he  vigorously 
objects,  or  indeed,  mildly  objects  to  the 
increased  jurisdiction  that  has  been  given 
to  the  division  court,  the  county  court  which 
will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Supreme 
Court  judges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  this: 
that  in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Toronto,  county  towns 
like  Kingston,  Cornwall,  Belleville,  North 
Bay  and  so  on,  have  two  courts  a  year,  a 
non-jury  Supreme  Court  and  two  assize 
courts  which  are  presided  over  by  a  judge 
and  jury  and  if  you  can  relieve  the  pressure, 
Mr.  Attorney,  on  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
on  circuit  and  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  courts  then,  sir,  I  say  to  you, 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  courts,  that 
you  are  to  be  commended  in  what  you  do. 

I  have  had  the  experience  for  some  time 
in  knowing,  indeed  I  think  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  deputy  or  assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Silk,  QC.  He  has  had  some  pretty 
vigorous  comments  made  against  him  by 
certain  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  common  decency  de- 
mands, if  nothing  else,  that  I  should  make 


some  inquiries  in  relation  to  eastern  Ontario 
about  what  they  think  of  Mr.  Silk. 

So  I  got  in  communication  with  the  Bar 
Association,  Grits  and  Tories,  and  some 
NDP  people  were  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. The  counties  of  Carleton,  Frontenac, 
Hastings,  Lanark,  Leeds  and  Grenville, 
Lennox  and  Addington,  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  Ontario,  Peterborough,  Pres- 
cott  and  Russell,  Prince  Edward,  Renfrew, 
Stormont-Glengarry  and  Victoria  counties 
and  their  Bar  Association  have  indicated 
that  in  relation  to  the  Silk  report  that  this 
man  came  into  these  different  areas,  he  saw 
the  lawyers  not  only  of  different  political 
points  of  view  but,  indeed,  of  different 
religions  and  from  them  he  accepted  their 
representations.  Right  down  through  the 
piece  they  say  he  did  a  good  job.  And  for 
a  man  who  cannot  answer  for  himself  let  me 
say,  Mr.  Silk,  that  eastern  Ontario,  at  least, 
thinks  that  you  did  a  thorough  and  good 
job  and  made  an  excellent  report  and  for 
it  I  commend  you. 

In  our  courts  in  these  counties  I  also 
made  some  inquiries  if  there  were  any  back- 
log of  cases— civil  or  criminal— and  the  in- 
formation I  get  is  no.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  to  have  htigation  either  civil  or 
criminal  back  up  and  people  cannot  have 
their  cases  heard,  and  in  all  of  the  counties 
the  docket  is  clear  and  for  1962  they  are 
starting  afresh. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  of 
the  High  Court  because  judges  have  not 
had  many  compliments  this  afternoon. 

One  of  our  lawyers  down  in  Kingston,  a 
Liberal,  had  a  heart  attack.  The  assizes 
came  on  and  he  had  six  or  ei^t  jury  cases, 
I  think  perhaps  there  were  nine  of  them; 
the  Chief  Justice  said:  "The  man  caimot 
help  having  a  heart  attack,  he  is  sick,  his 
clients  are  entitled  to  their  day  in  court." 
And  he  said:  "Come  six  weeks  from  now,  I 
will  send  down  another  Supreme  Court 
judge,  we  will  empanel  another  jury  and 
the  people  can  have  their  cases  disposed 
of." 

I  say  just  so  long  as  men  like  Chief  Jus- 
tice McRuer,  who  designate  and  send  all 
the  judges  out  in  the  trial  division  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  to  go  to 
all  the  county  towns  that  justice  may  be 
done,  then  I  say  in  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Attorney  we  need  have  no  fear  that  irrespec- 
tive of  your  class,  colour  and  creed  that 
justice  will  be  done. 

Mr.    Attorney-General,    there    have    been 
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certain  allegations  of  criticism,  I  take  it,  not 
only  today  but  other  days  concerning  your 
good  self.  But  may  I  say  to  you  that  in 
Kingston,  where  I  come  from— you  know,  it 
is  sort  of  the  cradle  of  Conservatism— I  come 
from  the  old  riding  represented  by  John 
A.  and  he  had  a  philosophy:  it  is  under  the 
good  apple  tree  that  you  will  find  the  most 
sticks  and  stones.  So  I  say  to  you,  my  friend 
—just  keep  picking  up  the  sticks  and  stones, 
carry  on  and  good  luck  to  you  for  your  con- 
tribution to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  answered  the  ques- 
tion that  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
( Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards )  asked.  Before  I  repeat 
that  we  had  an  example  just  a  moment  ago, 
sir,  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Nickle)  has 
been  talking  not  on  vote  203  at  all.  I  find 
that  some  very  lesser  members  here  in  the 
back  rows,  when  they  get  off  the  Hne  they 
are  tagged  down  right  away.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  traffic  safety,  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  You  old  soldiers  never 
die,  you  just  happy  away. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Attorney-General  has 
not  answered  the  question  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  asked  him.  What  was 
this  bill  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  what  had 
they  supplied  in  the  traffic  safety  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  gave  him  the  details 
of  the  expenditures.  I  did  not  go  into  all 
the  accounts  but  I  gave  him  the  items. 

Votes  203  to  209,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  210: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  210, 
I  recall  last  year  that  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  we  were  on  a 
tour,  we  visited  the  laboratory  that  they  have 
downtown.  I  found  it  quite  interesting.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  municipalities 
are  making  use  of  the  laboratory,  the  number 
of  requests  that  they  do  get  during  the  year 
from  the  municipalities.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  municipalities  are  using  it  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  be  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  the 
laboratory  has  made  a  great  contribution.  It 
has  expanded  terrifically  in  the  past  few 
years.  I  have  a  chart  here  showing  it,  but 
the  expansion  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  brought  it  along  until  it  is  now  classified 
as  one  of  the  top  three  laboratories  of  this 


nature  on  the  continent.  It  took  slaughter 
and  gang  warfare  in  Chicago  where  mass 
murders  took  place  before  the  FBI  entered 
into  this  kind  of  detection.  We  have  been 
doing  this  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
years,  and  today  the  expanded  programme 
brings  us  to  the  very  forefront  of  crime  detec- 
tion through  this  media. 

I  would  mention  on  that  in  particular  the 
fact  that  Ontario's  excellent  record  of  solving 
major  crime  in  recent  years  is  in  part  due  to 
the  development  of  laboratory  services.  Our 
laboratory  is  rated  as  one  of  the  top  three 
laboratories  on  the  continent.  Cases  largely 
dependent  on  laboratory  evidence  include 
leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident,  breaking, 
entering  and  theft,  arson,  fraud,  forgery, 
assaults  and  sudden  deaths,  as  well  as  the 
more  serious  crimes  of  rape,  robbery  and 
murder. 

The  scientists  in  our  laboratory  have  de- 
veloped new  methods  which  have  increased 
their  value  in  the  courts.  For  example,  in 
the  past  five  years  methods  of  analyses  have 
developed  for  flanmiable  materials,  gases, 
plastic,  blood,  poison,  wire,  safe  lining 
materials,  paints,  glass,  metals  and  wood. 
Five  years  ago,  in  1956,  the  breathalizer  was 
introduced  in  Ontario.  Last  year  some  7,000 
cases  of  driving  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  involved  tliat  particular  type  of  test. 

Since  1956  we  have  developed  new  sec- 
tions in  the  laboratory  to  handle  shooting, 
frauds,  and  assay  of  drugs  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  that  is  an  important 
new  development.  The  latter  section  is 
saving  the  people  of  Ontario  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  major  portion  of  the 
laboratory  budget  annually. 

Now,  I  will  give  the  hon.  members  some- 
thing of  the  case  load.  They  spread  across 
the  whole  province,  all  parts  of  the  province. 
The  Metro  police  now  make  use  of  it.  Cases 
received  in  1946  were  1,492;  in  1961,  3,560, 
a  230  per  cent  increase.  Examinations  made 
in  1956  were  about  6,000;  in  1961,  43,000. 
Staff  went  from  11  in  1956  to  36  in  1961, 
and  the  budget  went  from  $103,056  to 
$326,000  in  1961. 

Dr.  Ward  Smith,  who  is  sitting  here  in 
front  of  me,  has  been  an  extremely  ardent 
director  and  a  man  of  vision  himself,  an 
intense  man,  and  he  has  prepared  a  very 
good  report  on  this.  Many  hon.  members 
have  seen  the  laboratory  and  some  of  them 
even  may  want  to  have  sometliing  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
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vote  210  before  we  pass  on.  As  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said,  I  think  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  this  department  is 
the  work  that  is  being  done  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  that  is  in  testing  the  medica- 
tions and  the  drugs  which  are  used  in  our 
Ontario  hospitals.  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  said  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  some  $200,000  saved  annually 
in  our  purchases  alone  by  the  work  that  this 
department  is  doing. 

The  laboratory  is  also  one  of  the  three 
foremost  laboratories  on  the  continent,  and 
as  has  been  indicated  its  work  has  been  ex- 
tended over  the  few  years  by  some  200  per 
cent  what  it  was  doing  in  1956. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  about  the  partic- 
ular work  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
drugs,  and  that  is:  In  view  of  the  work  load 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  laboratory,  is 
any  consideration  being  given  to  diverting 
some  of  the  work  emanating  from  eastern 
Ontario  to  the  RCMP  laboratory  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Only  in  the  case  of  the 
documents  section  of  the  work.  Both  offices 
are  pretty  busy  ofiBces  and  our  office  is  short- 
staffed  in  that  particular  branch  of  documen- 
tation. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
member  was  one  of  the  group  who  attended 
a  tour  of  tlie  hon.  Attorney-General's  labora- 
tory last  year.  He  is  nodding  in  agreement 
that  he  was.  I  know  certainly  from  my  point 
of  view  as  a  practising  lawyer  here  in  Ontario 
that  the  laboratory  is  a  fascinating  place.  I 
quite  frankly  was  hoping  when  this  matter 
came  up  before  the  Legislature,  as  far  as  the 
estimates  were  concerned,  that  no  one  would 
even  bring  the  subject  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  because  I  feel  that  if  the 
government  has  an  Achilles'  heel  as  far  as 
the  hon.  Attorney-General's  laboratory  is  con- 
cerned at  all,  it  is  perhaps  that  more  money 
could  be  expended,  and  more  monies  could 
be  appropriated  by  this  House  to  Dr.  Ward 
Smith  and  the  group  of  very  able  and  ex- 
perienced men  he  has  down  there. 

I  could  not  quite  hear  the  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Belanger)  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I 
gather  it  was  some  complaint  or  some  query 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  enough  work 
of  this  laboratory  being  spread  around  the 
whole  province.  I  have  in  front  of  me  the 
annual  report  of  the  laboratory  for  1961, 
and  on  page  72  of  that  there  is  a  regional 
analysis  of  the  case  work  for  1961  on  it.     I 


am  sure  the  hon.  member  will  appreciate 
that  if  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  crime 
committed  in  the  north  country,  obviously  the 
services  provided  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  laboratory  cannot  be  brought  into 
play  if  crime  is  not  in  existence. 

But  just  looking  down  the  figure  of  cases 
here,  for  instance,  I  see  in  the  Rainy  River 
area  there  were  seven  cases  brought  for 
advice  or  direction  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  laboratory  last  year;  in  Renfrew 
there  were  14;  Sudbury,  there  were  34; 
Timiskaming,  tliere  were  nine;  Thunder  Bay, 
there  were  61. 

This  is  just  a  partial  list.  There  is  a  break- 
down of  the  whole  province  there  and  the 
case  work  involved  from  the  various  areas 
across  the  province.  I  am  sure  if  you  com- 
pare that  with  the  population  involved  in  the 
areas  you  will  see  that  the  north  certairJy 
gets  as  much  work  out  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  laboratory  than  any  other  area  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  Gibson:  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  just  said  what  I  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  think  you  had  better  look 
at  the  map- 
Mr.  Lawrence:  By  the  rather  rude  com- 
ment from  your  right  over  there,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  did  not  hear  what  I  said 
I  knew  about  it,  I  will  repeat  it  for  him. 
I  have  just  gone  through  the  annual  report 
of  the  Attorney-General's  laboratory;  that 
is  what  I  know  about  it.  Now  if  you  have 
a  more  sensible  comment  to  make  than  that, 
stand  up  and  make  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  talking  to  me,  or  whether  you  were  talk- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  to  my  right  or  to 
my  far  right,  but  I  think  you  had  better 
look  at  the  map.  Study  it,  and  find  out  what 
riding  I  represent.  I  am  not  up  north,  I 
am  away  out  in  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  province  that  could  be.  I  think  you  had 
better  look  at  your  map  and  find  out  some 
facts. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  you 
mentioned  the  nortli.  I  said  I  could  not  hear 
your  comments  over  here,  but  I  thought  you 
did  spedfically  refer  to  the  north.  If  you 
did  not,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Belanger:  The  question  that  I  asked 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General:  Were  the  muni- 
cipalities using  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory 
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as  much  as  it  could  be  used,  because  I  know 
that  it  is  well-equipped?  I  realize  that.  I 
visited  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  the 
director  of  the  lab  tells  me  that  a  booklet  has 
very  recently  been  issued  that  is  sent  to  all 
the  municipalities  so  that  they  have  an  up- 
to-the-minute  picture  of  the  lab  and  what 
can  be  obtained  through  it,  right  now  on 
their  desks. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  advise  us  what  various 
police  departments  are  permitted  to  make  use 
of  this  laboratory  facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  in  the  province. 
Vote  210  agreed  to. 

On  vote  211: 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  this  vote  No.  211,  that  of 
probation  services. 

As  a  school  principal  for  a  number  of  years 
I  had  something  to  do,  at  first  hand,  with  the 
many  troubles  and  tragedies  that  aflFect  the 
lives  of  children  and  their  parents.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  appointed  by  this  House  on  reform 
institutions  and  related  matters  in  1953.  The 
chief  recommendation  that  this  committee 
made  at  that  time  was  that  the  provincial 
probation  service,  then  in  its  infancy,  should 
be  greatly  expanded. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  probation  staff,  at  that  time  in 
the  province,  consisted  of  approximately  a 
dozen  or  more  persons  and  they  had  a  very 
small  budget  indeed.  The  fact  that  the  pro- 
vincial service  this  year  has  a  staff  of  some 
150  officers  with  a  budget  of  $1,311,000,  I 
think,  demonstrates  in  an  impressive  fashion 
the  desire  if  the  government,  and  the  depart- 
ment, to  improve  upon  this  important  work 
V  over  the  years.  The  government  and  the 
^  department  are  to  be  congratulated  for  so 
fully  implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  1954  select  committee.  The  fact  that 
over  58,000  adult  and  juvenile  ofiFenders  have 
been  placed  on  probation  during  the  inter- 
vening years  from  the  time  that  this  com- 
mittee brought  in  its  recommendation,  to 
1961,  I  think,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  great 
number  of  unfortunate  persons  whp  benefit 
very  greatly  by  this  wonderful  service  to  our 
courts. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  it  costs  a 
little  over  $6  to  keep  one  of  our  offenders  in 
our    institutions    one    can    readily    see    the 


tremendous  monetary  saving  by  such  an 
excellent  service.  It  also  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  having  to  support  the  prisoner's 
family  at  the  public  welfare  level,  while  he, 
the  breadwinner,  serves  his  time.  Probation 
also  eliminates  the  loss  of  tlie  prisoner's  earn- 
ing capacity  in  tlie  field  of  labour,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  successful  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation and,  I  think,  eliminates  a  great  deal 
of  the  cost  of  recidivism. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, really,  than  the  monetary  values  of  pro- 
bation are  the  human  values:  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  elimination  of  stigma  to  the 
prisoner  and  his  family;  the  elimination  of 
severance  of  family  and  domestic  ties;  the 
elimination  of  the  loss  of  the  ofiFender's 
pride,  which  has  a  very  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  offender's  eventual  rehabilitation. 

One  could  enumerate  many  of  these  human 
values,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  service  is  of  tremendous 
value  to  our  society.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  probation  service  has  a  basic 
twofold  aspect;  the  probation  officer's  v/ork, 
consists  of  making  a  pre-sentence  report;  and 
secondly,  of  supervising  and  helping  the 
offender  while  he  is  on  probation.  And,  there 
is  not  any  doubt  but  what  it  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  province. 

I  was  looking  over  the  situation  in  Ottawa 
during  the  weekend  to  find  out  what  has  been 
going  on  there,  and  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride  that  I  discovered  that  the  juvenile 
courts  and  probation  in  Canada  really 
originated  in  Ottawa.  Sometime  back  in 
about  1909,  we  had  the  first  probation  offi- 
cers in  the  country  to  the  juvenile  court 
there.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  reached 
the  total  of  some  13  probation  officers,  eight 
of  them  working  with  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  and  five  of  them  with  the  criminal 
courts. 

Over  the  number  of  years  the  work  of  this 
court  has  been  of  untold  value  to  the  citizens 
of  Ottawa  and  the  county  of  Carleton.  In 
view  of  this  wonderful  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  appear  that  work  of  this  nature 
should  be  further  encouraged  and  tliat  there 
should  be  sufficient  staff  in  this  most  important 
work  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  work  at  top 
efficiency.  One  dollar  expended  now  will  save 
the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
future.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  extremely  effective  and  Mr. 
Minister,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  and  your 
department  and  tlie  government  in  general 
will  see  fit  to  add  to  this  already  excellent 
staff,  so  that  tlie  case  loads  may  be  perhaps 
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somewhat    lightened    and    as    a    result    even 
more  effective  work  may  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  how  many  probation  officers 
there  are  now?  What  increase  has  there  been 
in  the  past  12  months;  and  tliirdly  what  is 
the  range  of  the  case  load? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  the  first,  in  the  year 
1961-1962,  our  fiscal  year,  we  had  nine  officers 
more.  We  are  asking  now,  in  these  estimates, 
for  an  additional  11.  Then,  of  course,  there 
are  the  people  who  go  along  with  them,  the 
additional  staff  necessary.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  tiiat  if  we  get  this  allowance 
we  propose  that  these  officers  will  be  sent  to 
the  following  counties:  Essex;  Lambton; 
Middlesex,  two;  Peel;  Ontario;  Frontenac; 
WelUngton;  Lincoln;  Waterloo  and  the  district 
of  Timiskaming. 

The  case  loads  run  45  to  65.  I  was  reading 
one  or  two  of  these  cases  with  great  interest 
last  night  and  they  do  a  very  thorough  job, 
I  must  say,  in  going  into  family  history  and 
relatives'  history  and  a  great  many  things,  in 
relation  to  the  personal  hfe  for  years  back, 
and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the 
individual  who  happens  to  be  under  review. 
It  is  a  very  thorough,  sympathetic,  and  I  am 
sure,  very  humane  method  of  developing  and 
trying  to  save  human  material  in  this  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is 
one  further  question  in  relation  to  this.  I 
judge  from  the  figures  that  the  case  loads  are 
down  a  bit,  which  is  most  encouraging.  I 
used  to  hear  of  case  loads  of  80  and  100, 
which  of  course  were  absurd  in  terms  of 
trying  to  do  a  job.  If  it  is  down  to  45  to  65 
there  is  certainly  some  improvement. 

I  was  wondering  with  regard  to  the  future 
expansion  of  the  staff,  is  the  difficulty  now 
to  find  qualified  people,  or  to  what  extent  is 
your  continuing  difficulty  that  of  persuading 
your  hon.  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  benches 
to  make  the  money  available?  In  other  words, 
is  it  the  shortage  of  money  or  is  it  the  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  that  is  the  restriction  on 
expansion  of  the  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  there 
is  definitely  a  very  select  few  available  for 
the  work.  My  friend,  Mr.  Coughlan  here,  is  a 
great  stickler  for  getting  the  proper  quali- 
fications. There  is  definitely  a  problem  there. 
But  we  do  feel  that  the  government  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  in  raising  the  allowances 
each  year  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  that 
we   have   diis   problem   pretty  well   now   in 


proper  focus  with  the  general  principles  that 
govern  this  type  of  work. 

Also,  there  is  what  might  be  called  a  fluid 
situation  with  respect  to  Ottawa,  arnl  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I 
think  it  was,  or  more,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)— he  was  then 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions— and  myself, 
went  to  Ottawa  for  a  conference  representative 
of  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal  authority. 
They  did  come  to  certain  definite  decisions 
at  that  time,  which  are  gradually  now  coming 
out.  You  have  been  reading  lately  about  some 
of  these.  And  I  anticipate  the  time  will  come 
when  nobody  will  be  sentenced  for  more  than 
six  months  within  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial authority,  that  all  sentences  beyond 
that  will  be  under  the  federal  authority  and 
that  in  itself  will  make  quite  a  difference 
and  will  have  to  be  looked  at  in  relation  to 
all  services,  including  these  types  of  services. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  that  connection,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  at  what  ix)int 
does  he  envisage  the  complete  redivision  of 
jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Fulton,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Justice,  said  at  the  time  this 
was  a  five-year  programme.  I  would  imagine 
he  is  half-way  through  it  now  as  far  as  time 
goes.  But  he  made  it  very  clear  it  would  take 
five  years  to  work  this  out. 

Mr.  Troy:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  just  one  question?  Before  I  do,  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Attorney-General  must  be 
encouraged  by  the  parade  of  public  de- 
fenders we  have  had  already  this  afternoon 
with  the  estimates  half  done.  We  have  had 
five.  What  is  the  starting  salary  of  these 
probation  officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  is 
asking  me  the  starting  salary  of  a  probation 
officer?    $4,050. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  what  is  the  salary  of  a 
first-class  constable  in  the  service  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  done  all  that 
in  my  OPP,  No.  216.  I  wHl  be  very  glad 
to  give  that  to  the  hon.  member  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Attorney-General  has 
a  brief  on  that,  has  he? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
of  vote  211,  in  1945  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Welland  county  council— probably  my 
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hon.  friend  from  Niagara  Falls  was  along  with 
it  at  the  same  time-I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  chairman  of  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  committee  when  that  court  was  estab- 
lished in  Welland  county.  Since  that  time 
these  courts  in  Ontario  have  almost  doubled 
in  number.  They  have  proved  their  useful- 
ness in  the  community  or  the  municipal 
authorities  would  not  have  asked  for  the 
formation  of  these  courts. 

Unfortimately,  the  atmosphere  of  privacy 
which  must  surround  these  courts  in  the 
work  they  do,  dealing  with  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  people's  lives,  does  detract  from  a 
full  public  awareness  of  the  type  of  work 
accomplished  in  these  courts. 

While  they  were  originally  established  to 
deal  only  with  children  who  had  broken 
the  law,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  let  these  courts  also 
deal  with  family  life  which  has  such  a  large 
bearing  on  the  delinquency  or  non-delin- 
quency of  children.  Thus  in  the  past  decade 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has  increased 
very  considerably.  At  one  time  they  adjudi- 
cated upon  only  five  provincial  statutes, 
and  now  they  have  jurisdiction  in  excess  of 
a  dozen  provincial  statutes. 

These  courts  are  instrumental  in  ordering 
deserting  husbands  and  fathers  to  pay  over 
$2  million  a  year  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, a  sum  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  met  out  of  the  public  purse.  Among 
other  matters  these  courts  may  now  enforce 
support  orders  made  in  high  court  in 
divorce  or  alimony  actions. 

In  1961  the  total  number  of  adjudications 
in  the  49  courts  in  the  province  was  in  ex- 
cess of  42,000,  whereas  in  1958  there  were 
approximately  28,000  adjudications— an  in- 
crease of  over  40  per  cent  in  four  years. 
When  one  realizes  all  these  adjudications 
were  dealing  with  family  life,  delinquent 
children  or  neglected  children,  it  gives  some 
1^      idea  of  the  turmoil  in  our  modern  society. 

But  even  these  figures  are  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  these  courts,  because  for  every 
child  that  oflBcially  comes  before  the  court, 
three  or  four  are  dealt  with  unoflBcially 
through  the  occurrence  system.  Where  an 
offence  is  of  a  minor  nature,  it  is  quite 
often  dealt  with  through  the  probation 
department.  Likewise  for  every  husband 
and  wife  case  that  comes  formally  before 
the  court,  three  or  four  are  dealt  with  suc- 
cessfully through  the  counseUing  services 
supplied  by  the  probation  staff  or  other 
agencies  in  the  community.    The  larger  por- 


tion of  the  work  through  these  courts,  there- 
fore, is  dealt  with  by  the  administrative 
staff,  the  smaller  but  very  important  and 
more  difficult  proportion  of  the  work  is  dealt 
with  formally  in  the  courts.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  juvenile  and 
family  courts. 

At  the  present  time  in  Welland  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  managed  to  retain  the 
original  incumbent  judge.  Judge  Harold 
Fuller  is  widely  known  and  deeply  re- 
spected. He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  deputy,. 
Magistrate  Johnston  Roberts  and  his  proba- 
tion officer,  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  also  been 
with  the  court  since  its  inception  in  1945. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  attracting  and  retaining  per- 
sonnel of  such  high  calibre. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  contribution  this  court  has  made 
to  Welland  county  in  the  past  17  years  both 
in  setting  young  feet  on  the  right  path  and 
healing  marriages  on  the  verge  of  divorce 
or  worse. 

Vote  211  agreed  to. 

On  vote  212: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  or  two 
on  vote  212,  and  I  should  like  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  fire  departments  Act 
should  be  amended.  My  information  is  that 
the  maximum  work  week  as  set  out  in  this 
Act  still  is  56  hours.  And  I  think  that  for 
any  organization  to  still  retain  this  outdated 
piece  of  legislation  is  wrong.  Most  of  the 
fire  departments  that  are  organized,  I  am 
told,  have  been  successful  in  having  the  work 
week  reduced  to  between  40  and  48  hours 
per  week.  I  understand  that  85  per  cent  of 
the  fire  departments  in  this  province  have 
their  work  week  reduced  to  48  hours  or  less, 
and  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  this- 
legislation  should  be  changed  at  this  level. 

I  think  it  is  no  longer  a  case  of  leaving  it  to 
negotiation;  I  think  this  is  one  step  where  the 
government  might  take  the  initiative;  I  tliink 
we  all  agree  that  certainly  48  hours  is  plenty 
to  work  in  a  week,  and  I  think  that  this 
legislation  could  now  bie  changed  to  be 
reduced  to  48  hours  or  less. 

Certainly,  to  reduce  it  to  48  hours  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  think 
would  show  that  the  government  and  this 
department  recognize  a  problem.  I  am  sure 
there  are  none  of  us  here  today  who  would 
want  to  be  forced  to  work  56  hours  a  week. 
I    would    like    to    suggest    this    to    the    hon. 
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Attorney-General   in   the   hope   that   lie   will 
bring  this  legislation  forward. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
thought  we  were  all  working  56  hours  a  week 
-around  here. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  just  during  the 
session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  on  that  subject  I 
would  say  that  is  quite  a  subject.  I  would 
have  had  the  figures,  I  can  give  them  to  the 
hon.  member  later,  the  actual  number,  but 
each  year  in  tlie  last  several  years  this  subject 
has  been  discussed.  I  have  been  able  to  show 
that  there  has  been  a  very  definite  trend  by 
the  bargaining  method  towards  bringing  down 
the  number  who  are  really  outside  or  above  a 
48-hour-week.  And  that  is  the  picture  again 
this  year. 

The  number— I  will  not  say  negligible— has 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number 
relatively,  and  I  will  have  it  for  my  hon. 
friend,  perhaps  this  evening.  I  do  not  recall 
the  exact  figure  without  the  figures  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  do  not  have  them  at  this  moment. 
But  there  has  certainly  been  a  big  change 
again  in  the  last  12  months. 

Now  I  have  found,  however,  this  problem 
in  places  like  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  great  city  of  San  Francisco;  they  have 
a  56-hour  week,  and  the  firemen  want  it,  and 
the  reason  they  want  it  is  the  amount  of 
remuneration  that  they  get  is  based  on  the 
hours  worked  and  their  salaries  are  in  com- 
parison with  salaries  in  many  other  places 
really  high  and  the  firemen  like  it. 

So  it  is  not  all  on  the  basis  of  just  a 
straight  number  of  hours  of  work.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  tlie  transfer  over  of 
platoons,  and  of  course  also  the  problem  of 
oflF-duty  work  and  off-duty  time,  but  these 
are  all  matters  that  in  difiFerent  areas  I  find 
are  treated  differently,  even  in  areas  of  highly 
industrially  organized  centres  such  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  We  have  looked  at  this  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  seen  improvements 
each  year,  but  actually  it  has  not  been  govern- 
ment policy  at  the  moment  to  introduce  a  bill 
at  this  session,  and  I  do  not  think  it  vdll  be. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  tell  me  whether  or  not  all 
the  various  fire  departments  are  organized  to 
the  point  of  being  in  a  position  to  bargain  for 
this?  My  information  is  that  where  the  fire 
departments  are  highly  organized  that  they 
already  have  attained  this  level,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  it  is 
the  few  instances  where  they  do  not  have 


strong  organization  and  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  bargain  for  these  rights  that  they 
are  having  the  diflBculty. 

He  stated  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  where 
they  are  working  56  hours.  In  my  opinion, 
when  we  are  facing  a  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment I  think  this  is  one  place  where  we  could 
show  the  leadership.  We  could  show  where 
we  stand  on  this  issue  as  a  government,  and 
I  think  in  so  doing  we  set  the  pattern  for 
industry  and  for  everyone  else.  I  think  that 
this  is  something  that  could  be  brought  for- 
ward notwithstanding  the  fact  that  perhaps 
some  cities  in  the  States  do  want  it. 

My  information  is  that  most  of  the  firemen 
want  a  48-hour  week  or  less  in  Ontario.  Now, 
there  may  be  some  cases  here  where  they 
want  a  longer  work  week,  if  that  is  the  case 
I  withdraw  my  remarks,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  member  who  has  just  taken  his  seat 
We  have  raised  this  consistently  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  intrigued 
at  the  contradictory  arguments  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  advanced  in  trying  to  justify 
no  further  action  as  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned. 

On  one  hand  he  points  out  that  the  trend 
to  move  away  from  the  56-hour  week  to  a  48- 
hour  week,  or  even  less,  by  negotiation;  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  does  a  quick  flip  and 
starts  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  the  56-hour  week 
in  two  American  cities.  But  I  think  the 
significant  point,  as  was  noted  by  the  last 
hon.  member,  is  that  no  firefighting  force  in 
Ontario,  and  certainly  not  the  firefighters' 
organization,  is  asking  that  the  56  be  retained, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  picture 
should  be  confused. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
now  that  you  have  it  reduced  to  very,  very 
few  that  are  left  at  the  56-hour  work  week 
and  these  few  are  likely  in  the  weaker 
organizations— that  this  is  the  time  that  the 
government  should  step  in  and  tidy  up  the 
situation  by  giving  tlie  minority  what  con- 
ceivably they  may  not  be  able  to  get  from 
their  own  bargaining  strength. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  would  like  to  raise.  Again  it  is  an 
old  story— and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  fire 
marshal's  office  and  inspection  of  buildings, 
particularly  schools,  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  drawn. 

I  have,  for  example,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  January  19,  1960,  and  signed  by  the 
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engineer  of  the  fire  engineering  division  of 
the  office  of  the  fire  marshal  in  reference  to 
school  No.  9  at  Blairton  in  Belmont  township. 
I  think  it  is  an  area  that  you  will  be  somewhat 
familiar  with,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  significant  thing  here  is  that  the  request 
for  an  examination  at  this  school  was  made 
two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  only  one  copy 
here  but  I  will  send  it  over  to  the  hon,  mem- 
ber, I  do  not  think  he  has  seen  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  this?  Is  this  the 
answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Give  that  to  tlie  hon. 
member  over  there,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  can  get  on  the  team,  too. 
It  is  your  turn  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
this  is  just  school  fire  safety  standards.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  read  this  when  I  have  a 
spare  moment— which  may  be  some  time 
inside  of  the  next  five  years  because  I  am 
working  more  than  a  56-hour  week,  I  assure 
you. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
this  specific  school  in  Blairton,  the  renuest 
for  its  examination  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1959  or  conceivably  in  the 
first  few  days  of  1960.  My  information  is 
that  the  report  on  the  condition  in  these 
schools  was  made  within  very  recent  months. 
My  further  information  is  that  the  report 
called  for  elimination  of  the  stove  pipes— it 
is  one  of  these  little  red  school  houses  that 
I  can  recall  20  years  ago  I  spent  one  year  in 
as  a  school  teacher— the  old  stove  pipes  that 
ran  the  whole  distance  of  the  school.  It 
called  for  ehmination  of  the  stove  pipes,  for 
new  chimneys,  for  difterent  methods  of  heat- 
ing other  than  wood,  it  called  for  fire  doors, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  whether  or  not  action  has  been  taken 
to  remedy  this  situation?  Secondly,  by  way 
of  a  general  question,  is  it  still  the  policy 
of  the  fire  marshal's  department  that  reports 
on  specific  situations  that  they  have  been 
asked  to  look  into  are  private  reports  and 
therefore  the  public  cannot  find  out  what  the 
report  was  and  be  in  a  position  to  exert 
pressure  locally  to  see  that  action  is  taken 
quickly  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  the  hon.  member 
name  the  school  he  is  talking  about  so  the 
fire  marshal  can  pick  it  out? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Blairton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Could  the  hon.  member 
give  us  a  little  more  particulars  of  the  loca- 
tion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Belmont  township. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  while 
he  is  getting  the  specific  detail,  could  com- 
ment on  the  general  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  sent  to  my  hon. 
friend  a  pamphlet— a  book  really— which  is 
the  real  answer.  If  the  schools  will  follow 
the  regulations  and  safety  design  standards 
set  out  there  that  will  be  the  main  answer  in 
relation  to  the  whole  picture.  But  concerning 
Peterborough  county  school  inspections— I 
take  it  this  is  what  was  referred  to— following 
a  complaint  by  a  citizen  of  the  Belmont  and 
Methuen  township  school  area  during  De- 
cember, 1961,  the  fire  marshal's  office— that 
is  not  as  far  away  as  my  hon.  friend  seems  to 
indicate— the  fire  marshal's  office  conducted 
inspections  of  all  five  schools  comprising  the 
township's  school  area  which  disclosed  de- 
fects ranging  from  the  rehanging  of  exit 
doors  to  open  outwards  to  the  replacement 
of  chimneys. 

Reports  of  each  inspection  have  been  filed 
with  Mr.  C.  F.  Steenburgh  of  Havelock, 
Ontario,  secretary  of  the  township  school 
area,  copies  of  reports  have  been  sent  to  The 
Department  of  Education  in  order  that  their 
school  inspectors  may  follow  up  the  FMO 
recommendations  to  ensure  that  they  are 
carried  out.  There  is  an  analysis  here  of  the 
work  to  be  done  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  worry  the  House  with  a  whole 
lot  of  analyses  and  detail. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  draw  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
since  he  interjected  along  the  way  that  that 
is  not  as  far  back  as  I  had  thought.  May  I 
draw  to  his  attention  that  the  letter  I  origi- 
nally referred  to,  on  January  19,  1960,  con- 
cludes with  this: 

I  will  ask  a  member  of  our  fire  engineer- 
ing division  to  inspect  Blairton  School  in 
the  near  future. 

The  inspection  took  place  in  December  of 
1961,  so  there  was  a  good  solid  22  or  23 
months'  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No  doubt  there  have 
been  inspections  in  the  interval;  this  is  just 
the  latest  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  report. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  When  the  material  gets 
to  the  fire  marshal's  office,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  and  what  I  know  of 
the  present  fire  marshal,  there  is  no  monkey 
business  of  that  sort,  they  Ret  right  clown  to 
business  just  like  turning  the  hose  on  in  a 
hurry  when  tliere  is  a  fire. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  hoses  does  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  have?  He  seems  to 
have  a  lot  of  fires  and  he  is  not  putting  them 
out  too  well. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  public  accounts  regarding  this 
advisory  committee  that  I  understand  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  has.  What  are  the 
(lualifications  to  be  a  member  of  this  advisory 
committee,  and  do  tliey  not  get  any  re- 
muneration for  their  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  qualification  is 
good  common  sense  to  start  with.  The  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  Higgins,  is  an  insurance  agent; 
the  secretary  is  the  fire  marshal  himself;  and 
the  chairman,  or  the  honorary  chairman  be- 
cause the  vice-chairman  usually  does  the 
work;  Mr.  Walter  Child,  who  is  from  Brant- 
ford  and  who  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  firefighters'  federation  and  is  still, 
and  was  president  for  some  time;  Mr.  M.  E. 
Dickerson  of  North  Bay,  well  known  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  and 
a  man  who  has  been  heard  from  in  the  past 
and  no  doubt  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the 
future;  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  president  of 
the  PFO  PFF,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario;  Mr. 
Don  Jory,  Beamsville,  representing  the 
Mutual  Underwriters  Association;  Mr.  John 
Lambertus,  retired  high  school  teacher  from 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  from  the  Ottawa  valley; 
Mr.  Allan  F.  Lawrence,  MPP,  well  known  to 
everybody;  Fire  Chief  M.  C.  Matliers  of  the 
fire  department  headquarters  at  London, 
Ontario,  representing  the  Ontario  Fire  Chiefs 
Association;  Reeve  Melvin  Swart,  president 
of  the  Ontario  Mayors  and  Reeves  Association. 

I  have  been  trying  to  urge  my  friends  to 
get  two  ladies  on  there.  We  had  one  very 
good  lady  on  who  retired  and  I  hope  to  have 
her  replaced  by  two  additional  ladies  in  tlie 
very  near  future.  Mrs.  MacOdrum,  the 
widow  of  a  former  member  of  this  House, 
has  just  recently  accepted  the  invitation  to 
become  one  of  those  lady  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  public  accounts  about  any  expenses. 
Knowing  some  of  them,  I  know  they  would 
not  travel  anywhere  without  expenses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right.  The 
expenses  of  these  members  are  paid,  but  no 


remuneration    is    paid    to    them    apart   from 
their  expenses. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  no  remunera- 
tion paid  to  any  of  these  members  apart 
from  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  the 
expenses.  I  would  like  to  get  the  expenses 
of  one  of  them  for  the  last  five  years  he  has 
been  on  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts:  You  had  better  be  care- 
ful; there  is  no  use  starting  a  fight  in  your 
own  backyard  unnecessarily. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  gone  to  the 
Barbados,  do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  the  importance  of 
the  fire  marshal's  department.  It  is  very 
important.  If  you  are  connected  with  muni- 
cipal affairs  you  know  how  important  it  is 
for  the  fire  marshal's  department  to  approve 
of  all  plans  for  all  schools  and  the  safety  of 
the  children.  Especially  when  it  comes  to 
schools  for  retarded  children,  for  the  deaf 
and  for  residential  schools,  the  type  of  con- 
struction must  be  approved  by  the  fire 
marshal's  department  as  the  safety  of  the 
children  is  most  important  in  this  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  in 
regard  to  the  fire  marshal's  department,  does 
his  department  make  recommendations  to 
municipalities  on  the  strength  of  their  fire 
department,  how  many  men  they  should  have 
on  their  fire  department?  Does  it  also  say 
the  qualifications  that  these  men  should  have, 
the  state  of  health  and  physical  fitness?  I 
think  it  has  quite  a  bearing  on  what  I  am 
going  to  ask  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  fire  marshal's 
office  advises  the  municipalities  on  the  re- 
quirements and  the  standards  of  a  local  fire 
department  and  gives  them  any  information 
they  may  wish  to  have  beyond  that  asked  for 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  available. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words,  you  just  tell 
them  what  they  should  have;  but  you  do  not 
insist  that  they  should  have  what  you  sug- 
gest? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  we  do  not  inspect 
the  local  departments.  We  do  have  a  fire 
college  available  for  their  use.  Representa- 
tives come  in  regularly  from  year  to  year  to 
take  these  courses  and  they  are  up  to  the 
minute  in  their  work.  A  live  municipality, 
and  I  am  sure  Windsor  area  and  Essex  county 
would  be  live  ones,  can  keep  themselves 
right  up  to  scratch  and  right  up  to  the 
minute  by  having  representatives  attend  these 


Mr.  Belanger:  I  wish  you  would  talk  to 
the  chief  down  there;  that  is  not  the  pres- 
entation he  makes  to  council  every  year. 

However,  the  reason  I  brought  this  up  was 
in  regard  to  the  physical  fitness  of  these  men. 
Sometimes  some  of  these  people  sent  out  to 
fires  are  not  physically  able  to  work  or 
handle  the  fire.  We  have  had  one  fatality 
there  where  the  person  should  not  have 
been  handling  the  hoses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  my  hon.  friend 
familiar  with  die  RCAF  5  BX  plan?  If  he 
is,  that  is  what  they  all  get  trained  on  when 
they  come  up  to  the  fire  college. 

Vote  212  agreed  to. 

On  vote  213: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  213,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  specific 
questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Before  you  do  that,  may 
I  just  answer  this  now  before  it  gets  away. 
The  hon.  member  who  asked  is  out  of  his 
seat,  I  think,  over  there.  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards) 
asked  a  question  and  I  told  him  I  would  get 
him  the  figures  on  the  number  of  people  who 
are  in  the  fire  departments  where  the  working 
conditions  are  not  48  hours  or  less.  Of  the 
total  number  there  are  17  different  fire 
departments  in  this  category  with  a  total 
manpower  of  280.  This,  out  of  a  total  of 
something  like  4,000  firemen;  so  it  is  down 
now  to  almost  a  negligible  quantity-280 
people  out  of  that  number. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
question  that  conceivably  we  can  get  in 
before  the  adjournment  hour. 

A  specific  question  has  been  put  to  me, 
let  me  read  it  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General: 
why  did  the  securities  commissioner  allow 
promoter  David  Rush  to  sell  shares  in  North- 
ways— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  a  moment;  let  the 
securities  commissioner  come  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  question  is:  why  did 
the  securities  commissioner  allow  promoter 
David  Rush  to  sell  shares  in  Northways  to 
the  public  at  $3  a  share  through  a  dummy 
front  of  his  called  James  Stewart  Securities? 
My  information  is  that  this  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  commissioner  despite  the 
man's  past  record  as  promoter  of  rather 
questionable  mining  stock.  Apart  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  Northways,  it  is  alleged  that 
this  out-and-out  steal  of  money  through  the 
sale  of  shares  was  more  disastrous,  and  that 
it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  securities  department  and  therefore 
requires  some  investigation.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  would  comment  on 
that  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  commissioner  gives 
me  information,  without  an  opportunity  of 
checking  the  details,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  public  offering  on  a  proper  presenta- 
tion of  facts  at  the  time  which  justified,  in  his 
opinion,  permitting  sales  of  a  public  offer- 
ing being  made,  I  suppose,  through  a  quali- 
fied underwriter  who  is  a  recognized  under- 
writer. It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  these  shares  personally  by  Rush.  James 
Stewart  was  a  member  of  the  broker-dealers 
board  of  governors  at  that  time.  If  there  is 
anything  more,  or  details,  needed  on  that  it 
should  be  put  in  the  form  of  some  question 
or  letter  so  that  I  can  have  it  properly 
checked. 

Vote  213  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  214: 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  vote  214,  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  to  legislation  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1,  The  Bailiffs  Act.  I 
do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  very 
favourable  reception  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived in  my  riding  and,  I  am  sure,  through- 
out the  province.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  desiring  to 
be  a  bailiff  appeared  before  the  county  judge, 
and,  if  he  was  successful,  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate which  was  always  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court. 

But  this  bailiff  might  well  be  operating  in 
any  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario— might 
be  hundreds  of  miles  away— and  also  a  person 
who  had  obtained  a  certificate  might  have 
died  and  no  notification  of  his  death  would 
have  been  received  by  the  county  court. 

Now,  under  the  present  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  applicant  is  examined  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  his  recommendations  are 
forwarded,  together  with  all  necessary  docu- 
ments, and  the  appointment  may  be  made  by 
order  of  council,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

Up-to-date  records  are  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  inspector  of  legal  oflBces.  This 
has  been  a  great  improvement,  I  might  say, 
because  one  of  the  main  complaints  against 
the  former  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
question  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
bailiff,  once  appointed,  could  operate  any- 
v\herc  in  Ontario,  often  running  up  great 
costs.  Also  a  bailiff  could  go  into  another 
county  or  another  district  to  make  a  seizure, 
and  he  may  have  left  the  area  without  any- 
one realizing  who  had  made  the  seizure. 

The  present  Act  has  this  very  strong 
control  feature  and  the  bailiff  is  now 
appointed  for  a  particular  county  or  district 
and  he  can  only  operate  in  that  county 
unless    with    the    consent    of    the    judge    of 
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another  county.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
new  Act  was  passed,  very  few  bailiffs  in 
this  province  were  bonded,  but  under  this 
new  legislation  we  find  that  every  bailiff 
must  be  bonded;  $5,000  bond  is  required  for 
a  person  carrying  on  in  his  own  business 
and  $1,000  bond  for  a  deputy  or  division 
court  bailiff  acting  as  a  private  bailiff. 

Under  the  old  system,  there  was  no 
definite  grievance  procedure.  The  members 
of  the  pubhc  did  not  know  who  to  appeal  to: 
the  Crown  attorney,  the  police,  the  judge, 
the  sheriff,  the  inspector  of  legal  offices. 
Now  a  very  definite  grievance  procedure  is 
set  up  under  this  new  Act.  The  clerk  of  the 
peace  makes  the  original  investigation  of 
die  complaint  and,  where  necessary,  forwards 
his  findings  to  the  inspector  of  legal  offices. 
The  inspector  of  legal  offices,  in  turn,  may 
recommend  to  the  Attorney-General  that 
the  appointment  be  revoked. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  legis- 
lation has  only  been  in  force  for  approxi- 
mately three  months,  it  is  felt,  and  I  know 
from  comments  that  I  have  heard  throughout 
my  riding  that  its  effects  have  been  surely 
felt.  To  date,  146  bailiffs  and  assistants  have 
been  appointed  and  I  might  say  that  a 
number  of  complaints  have  been  received 
against  bailiffs  and  these  are  being  proceeded 
with  at  the  present  time.  I  just  pass  this  on, 
because  of  the  favourable  comments  that  T 
have  received,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  his  department  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  very  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  could  tell  us  how  many 
bailiffs  he  has  in  his  riding? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  vote  214,  this 
is  the  inspector  of  legal  offices'  department 
which  I  am  sure  everybody  in  the  House,  at 
some  time  or  another,  has  had  something  to 
do  with.  It  is  a  very  fine  department.  Hugh 
Donald,  the  inspector  for  some  25  years, 
retired  on  reaching  the  age  of  70,  last 
autumn.  He  gave  a  great  service  to  this 
House,  and  to  this  government.  He  was  a 
fine  inspector.   He  reached  his  position  by  the 
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promotion  basis,  and  certainly  nobody  would 
acxjuse  any  political  interference  whatever  in 
that  particular  case. 

The  inspector  of  legal  oflBces'  work  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alan  Russell,  who  was 
his  assistant  for  some  time  and  who  also  was 
the  co-ordinator  of  justice  of  administration 
for  a  period,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do 
a  very  fine  job,  just  as  Hugh  Donald  did 
when  he  occupied  the  oflBce. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
a  few  items.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  Crown 
attorney's  position  because  that  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  is  one  in  which  our  friends 
across  the  way,  some  of  them,  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  comprehension  of  the  duties 
and  the  responsibiUties.  Some  of  them,  at 
times,  in  this  House,  would  rather  infer  that 
I  am  some  kind  of  an  automaton  of  some 
sort  that  is  fed  all  kinds  of  information  from 
everybody  all  over  the  place  and  then  spits 
out  answers,  or  spits  out  investigations  or 
tries  to  catch  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
in  the  six  million  people  around  this  province. 
But  the  proper  administration  of  justice 
is  done  at  the  county  and  district  level  by 
responsible  and  experienced  Crown  attorneys 
and  they  are  a  fine  group  of  people,  the  great 
majority  of  them. 

Now  we  have  tried,  from  time  to  time,  since 
I  have  been  in  office,  to  make  this  not  only  a 
career  appointment,  but  to  make  it  one  that 
will  be  permanent  and  full  time,  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  evolving  of  that  principle 
in  the  last  five  years.  The  latest  will  be  in 
Brantford,  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford 
(Mr.  Gordon),  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  who  is  not  in  his  seat, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  whoever  is 
appointed  there  will  be  appointed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  there  will  be  plenty  for  him 
to  do  on  a  full-time  basis. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Crown 
attorneys  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
number  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  In 
addition  we  have  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  some  12  or  so  Crown  attorneys,  headed 
by  the  chief  Crown  attorney  with  a  number 
of  assistant  Crown  attorneys. 

Now  it  is  a  career  job,  for  many  of  them, 
young  men,  who  take  this  up  and  they  have 
a  good  future  in  relation  to  all  those  things 
that  go  with  the  civil  service— the  superannua- 
tion, the  holidays,  and  other  benefits  that  go 
with  it,  and  most  of  them  are  very  sincere 
men  anxious  to  do  a  job.  Occasionally  you 
get  someone  who  goes  in  for  a  particular 
purpose— to  have  some  experience,  perhaps,  to 
make  a  little  name  or  to  be  heard  about 
publicly,  and  then  to  move  out  and  enter 


some  other  field  of  legal  work,  or  some  other 
type  of  work,  having  benefited  in  that  way^ 

But  whether  they  go  in  in  that  way,  or 
whatever  way  they  go  in,  they  take  an  oath 
of  office,  and  I  think  this  House  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  oath  of  office  that 
is  taken  by  Crown  attorneys.  First  of  all, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  is  taken  by  all  civil 
servants.    I  intend— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position: Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  a  question.  Of  what  pertinence  is  the 
oath  of  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  will  find  out  of  what 
pertinence  it  is  before  I  get  through,  if  you 
will  just  keep  your  seat  and— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  now,  just  a 
moment.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  from 
various  comments  that  you  have  made,  and 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  People,  when  they 
become  civil  servants  take  oaths  of  office, 
and  I  propose  to  read  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  if  perchance  you 
are  going  to  say  what  you  might  say  tlien  I 
suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now,  I  want  to  read  the 
oath  of  office,  and  you  can  make  as  much 
noise  as  you  Hke  because  I  am  going  to 
finish  what  I  have  to  say.  Here  is  an  oath 
of  office,  and  I  think  my  hon.  friends  over 
here  will  be  interested  before  I  get  through 
in  another  way.  I  suggest  you  listen,  because 
this  is  one  thing  on  which  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me.  Now  this  oath  of  office,  the 
one  I  happen  to  have,  is  one  that  was  made 
on  July  19,  1954.  It  is  an  oath  of  office  and 
secrecy: 

I,  Stanton  Bardsley  Hogg,  do  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  discharge  my  duties  as  a 
civil  servant  and  except  as  I  may  be 
legally  authorized  or  required  I  will  not 
disclose  or  give  to  any  person  any  informa- 
tion or  document  that  comes  to  my  knowl- 
edge or  possession  by  reason  of  my  being 
a  civil  servant.    So  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  a  moment  here, 
Mr.  Chairman.    On  a  point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  During  all  the  afternoon  pro- 
ceedings we  in  this  House  have  very  diligently 
refrained  from  encroaching  on  what  I  think 
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is  legitimate  operation  of  the  Royal  commis- 
sion. And  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  the  same  obligation. 
Now  if  he  is  going  to  abuse  this,  then  the 
responsibility  for  doing  so  will  be  on  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  we  can  take  the 
same  advantage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  responsibility  as  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
as  an  elected  member  of  this  Legislature, 
which  is  in  my  view  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  province,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  when 
I  am  standing  here  I  am  doing  my  duty. 
Now  please  get  that.  That  is  the  oath  of 
oflSce  and  secrecy,  and  if  anybody  on  the 
opposite  side  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  shirk 
my  duties  or  stay  behind  any  other  party 
when  I  have  a  job  to  do,  you  had  better  get 
that  out  of  your  heads  fast. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now  let  me  just  tell 
you  this,  that  this  gentleman— and  I  have  a 
very  good  reason  for  this— this  gentleman 
entered  this  service  in  1954  on  July  19,  1954, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  hon.  Dana  Porter, 
who  was  then  Attorney-General.  And  there 
is  nobody  over  there  will  suggest  that  that 
was  political  patronage,  I  would  imagine. 
And  he  occupied  this  position  for  six  years. 

The  salary  he  got  when  he  entered  was 
something  like  $3,400;  while  I  was  in  office, 
on  his  application  and  on  recommendation,  I 
more  than  doubled  his  salary  and  when  he 
left  it  was  $7,800.  And  at  the  end  of  1960, 
he  left  the  government  service  and  within 
three  and  a  half  months  after  that  he  was  out 
at  a  political  meeting,  an  annual  convention 
of  the  Liberal  party  denouncing  the  people 
who  were  in  charge  of  administration  of 
justice,  as  being  wrongdoers.  That  is  what 
that  man  did. 

And  now  listen  to  this,  listen  to  this: 
Shortly  after— is  there  anybody  over  there? 
Yes,  there  is,  there  is  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer),  there  would  be 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha), 
there  would  even  possibly  be  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  who  will  be 
highly  interested  in  this. 

An  hon.  member:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Because  they  have  am- 
bition. Listen  to  this.  Shortly  after  Stanton 
Bardsley  Hogg  left  the  employ  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General's office,  in  conversation  with  a 
senior  member  of  the  staflF  of  the  Crown 
attorney  for  the  county  of  York,  he  announced 


that  he  would  bet  that  senior  member  a 
bottle  of  liquor  that  he,  Hogg,  would  be  the 
next  Attorney-General  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  before  that  man  would  be  senior 
Crown  attorney  of  the  county  of  York.  That, 
sir,  is  the  type- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  a  minute.  The  bet 
has  not  been  paid  but  the  Crown  attorney 
has  been  appointed.  Now,  with  this  back< 
ground  and  those  allegations  and  that  oath 
of  office,  and  the  course  of  conduct,  this  man 
Hogg  should  be  before  this  commission  to 
give  evidence.  Now  what  is  he  doing?  He 
is  attending  as  tlie  representative  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  as  assistant  to  their  senior 
counsel  before  this  commission- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  man  is  assistant 
to  the  senior  counsel  for  the  Liberal  Party 
before  the  Royal  conmiission,  no  doubt  with 
the  greatest  altruistic  motives  in  the  world. 
He  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  disqualified 
from  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  demand  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  ask  the  judge  whether  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  representation  that  the  Liberal  Party  has 
at  this  commission. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Here  I  have  perfect 
contentment.  There  is  a  very  respected 
gentleman  representing  the  NDP  as  counsel 
and  along  with  him  another  very  respected 
person.  But  there  is  one  party  tiiat  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  at  that  commission 
and  that  is  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  draw  that  to 
your  attention. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  way  you 
sum  it  up,  proves  exactly  the  Idnd  of  attack 
you  are  trying  to  make.  In  this  House,  with 
my  responsibility  as  Attorney-General,  I  draw 
attention  to  these  facts  and  I  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
it  is  high  time  he  took  a  look  at  that  situation 
and  in  the  interest  of  sensible  justice  saw 
that  the  proper  representation  of  his  party 
was  made  on  this  commission. 

Now  I  say  that,  and  I  say  that  Crown 
attorneys  on  the  whole  are  men  who  make 
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career  jobs  and  do  a  thorough  job  of  it,  and 
respect  their  oath  of  office  and  respect  their 
position  and  try  to  do  at  least  something 
worthwhile. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  in  connection 
with  vote  214,  that  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  courthouse  accommoda- 
tion have  been  very  noted  in  this  period.  We 
have  in  Belleville  and  in  Sarnia  two  new 
courthouses,  renovations  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Sudbury  and  Barrie,  and  activity  can  be 
reported  in  Halton,  Essex,  Ontario  and 
Waterloo  counties.  The  job  of  the  county 
court  judges  has  increased  considerably  and 
the  number  has  increased,  and  the  number 
appointed  at  large  has  increased  in  accordance 
with  the  work  in  the  province. 

We  heard  representations  made  by  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  con- 
cerning The  BailiflFs  Act,  which  is  now  work- 
ing very  well  and  the  total  under  it  now  is 
135. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
changeover  from  law  stamps  to  cash,  which  is 
making  quite  a  definite  easing  of  work  and 
more  regular  method  of  handling  receipts  that 
used  to  come  in  by  law  stamps  in  various 
offices.  And  I  would  mention  that  tho  steno- 
mask  is  being  used  in  a  number  of  courts 
and  it  is  increasing  in  its  use  and  will,  I 
think,  eventually  be  a  very  important  assist- 
ance to  our  recordings. 

On  the  instructions  to  officials,  following 
Mr.  Silk's  recommendation  in  his  report  to 
the  courts,  manuals  and  sets  of  instructions 
should  be  prepared— this  is  one  of  his  recom- 
mendations—for various  groups  of  officials. 
The  following  are  being  proceeded  with: 
1.  The  sheriff's  handbook.  2.  The  manual  for 
justices  of  the  peace  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 3.  A  manual  for  magistrates.  Magistrate 
Bigelow  has  been  spending  three  months  in 
preparation  of  a  manual  for  magistrates  and 
has  just  completed  his  work  as  far  as  prepara- 
tion is  concerned  as  of  March  31,  and  is  now 
resuming  his  duties. 

Material  for  seminars  and  meetings  over 
the  past  three  years  is  being  revised  and 
prepared  for  distribution.  Juvenile  and  family 
court  judges:  material  is  being  prepared  for 
distribution  and  the  division  court  outline  of 
procedure  is  being  revised.  This  is  all  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Silk  report 
and  I  compliment  the  people  of  this  depart- 
ment for  their  taking  hold  of  these  recom- 
mendations   and    speeding    them    along. 

Now  with  regard  to  magistrates,  studies 
in  sentencing  have  been  almost  completed.  It 
will   be   stencilled,   proofread   and   prepared 


for  distribution.  Lectures  delivered  to  the 
recent  seminar  held  by  the  magistrates  are 
to  be  reproduced  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Quarterly.  Copies  of  these  lectures  are  being 
sent  to  the  magistrates  and  additional  copies 
are  being  suppHed  to  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices  for  distribution  to  future  appointees. 
The  education  committee  of  the  magistrates' 
association  is  currently  asSembhng  previous 
papers  dehvered  at  magistrates'  meetings  and 
seminars.  These  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  inspector  of  legal  offices  for  preparation 
and  distribution. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Tupper 
manual  for  magistrates. 

There  is  also  stencilling  of  proceedings  for 
juvenile  and  family  court  judges  and  a 
seminar  is  being  held  in  a  few  days  now, 
this  week,  similar  in  form  to  those  held  for 
magistrates,  for  juvenile  and  family  court 
judges.  The  lectures  will  also  be  prepared 
for   distribution. 

Perhaps  I  might  just  conclude  ray  references 
under  this  vote  with  my  opening  remarks 
about  Mr.  Donald.  Paying  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Donald,  I  would  say  he  is  currently  being 
retained  as  a  consultant  for  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  in  order  that  certain  work  that  he  had 
in  hand  could  be  completed.  I  am  sure 
we  all  wish  him  well.  He  is  a  Scotsman  and 
he  is  a  man  who  very  greatiy  stands  up  for 
his  race,  to  such  an  extent  that  sometimes  the 
Irish  and  the  Scots  and  the  English  have  to 
compete. 

I  think  I  might  finish  on  a  litde  more  jovial 
vein  if  I  mention  the  story  of  the  English  and 
the  Scots  and  the  Irish.  They  were  all  talking 
about  races  and  the  Englishman  said  that 
speaking  about  the  closest  race  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  he  was  talking  about  a  yacht,  he 
had  noticed  this  yacht  had  been  very  recendy 
painted.  The  closest  race  he  ever  saw  was  a 
yacht  race  in  which  the  yacht  won  by  the 
thickness  of  the  coat  of  paint.  The  Scotsman 
said  that  the  closest  race  that  he  had  ever 
seen  was  a  horse  race  when  one  of  the  horses 
was  stung  by  a  bee  at  the  start  and  he  won 
by  the  additional  swelling  caused  on  the  end 
of  the  nose  by  the  bee.  Then  the  Irishman 
said  the  closest  race  he  ever  knew  is  the  Scots. 
Mr.  Donald,  I  know,  as  a  good  Scotsman, 
would  appreciate  that  stor>\  I  say  that  paying 
tribute  to  a  real  good  Scotsman. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  it,  except  that  I  do  not  think  it 
should  pass  without  some  observation,  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  comments  tonight  are 
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in  my  view  the  most  irresponsible  outburst 
that  this  Legislature  has  seen  in  many  years. 

This  afternoon  we  were  read  a  number  of 
lectures  and  delivered  a  number  of  sermons 
about  encroaching  upon  other  jurisdiction  and 
not  knowing  our  responsibilities.  Tonight  in 
a  wild  irresponsible  fashion,  what  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  did— and  he  smirks  over 
there  even  now,  he  is  apparently  incapable 
of  seeing  what  wrong  he  did— was  to  usurp 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Royal  commissioner, 
and  this  is  the  second  time  he  has  done  it.  If 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  thinks  that  he  can 
by  this  kind  of  display  encourage  and  per- 
suade others  in  this  Legislature  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  the  rules 
gtmerally  of  conduct  in  public  life,  he  cer- 
tainly is  giving  a  very  bad  example.  Howe\'er, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  arguing. 
He  is  obviously  rather  desperate  and  flaying 
out  in  all  directions. 

I  suppose  I  should  be  flattered  with  his 
complimcmtary  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  counsel  for  the  NDP  down 
at  the  Royal  commission.  But  I  wish  this 
government  on  occasion  would  get  together 
and  speak  with  one  voice,  because  I  can 
remember  about  two  or  three  years  ago  when 
another  hon.  member  of  the  Cabinet— indeed 
it  was  this  same  man  who  rose  and  ix)ured 
his  oily  tribute  upon  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  this  afternoon— described  the  same 
Mr.  Brewin  as  a  lawyer  by  day  and  a  CCFer 
by  night  who  had  in  eflFect  rooked  his  cli- 
ents by  taking  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
advice,  when  he  could  have  gotten  the 
same  bit  of  advice  by  collecting  a  dollar 
pamphlet  at  his  particular  office.  This  is 
the  kind  of  irresponsibility  we  have  from  the 
government. 

However,  let  us  get  down  to  the  estimate 
that  is  before  us.  A  year  or  so  ago  there 
was  a  magistrates  Act  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, providing  some  amendment,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  I  inquired  as  to  the  govern- 
ment's procedures  in  appointing  a  magis- 
trate. I  was  interested  in  finding  out  what 
the  qualifications  were  and  what  the  proce- 
dures were  once  an  appointment  had  been 
made  for  those  who  were  lay  magistrates— 
non-legal,  if  you  will,  magistrates— and  those 
who  were  trained  in  the  legal  profession. 
On  page  906  of  Hansard  for  the  year  1961 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  laid  down  what 
the  rules  are.  I  want  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  Hansard,  on  page  906. 

However,  speaking  to  the  question 
broadly,  the  policy  is  to  appoint  people 
with   legal   training   as   magistrates.    They 


are  appointed  for  two  years  as  deputy 
magistrates  and  then,  if  their  tenure  oi 
office  has  turned  out  to  be  satisfactory, 
after  two  years  they  arc  appointed  perma- 
nent magistrates— that  is,  if  they  have  had 
legal  training. 

Now  I  want  to  take  a  specific  case,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  of  an  appointment 
Let  me  read  the  order-in-council: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Attorney-General,  the  com- 
mittee of  council  advises  that  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  The  Magistrates  Act, 
1952,  Chapter  53,  Mr.  Michael  Joseph 
Cloney,  barrister-at-Iaw  of  Oakville,  On- 
tario, be  appointed  a  magistrate  for  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  Magistrate  J.  L.  Prentice,  retired, 
at  a  salary  at  a  rate  of  $9,000  per  annum, 
effective  from  January  19,  1961,  aixl  that 
he  be  specially  authorized  to  exercise  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  a  magistrate 
by  part  16  of  the  criminal  code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  that  order-in-council  indi- 
cates that  Magistrate  Cloney  was  appointed 
a  full  magistrate  from  the  outset. 

In  other  words,  within  the  same  12- 
month  period  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
indicated  that  the  appointment  was  made 
as  a  deputy  magistrate,  and  only  after  two 
years  of  what  the  hon,  Attomey-GeDeral 
described  as  a  satisfactory  term  of  office, 
was  there  an  appointment  to  full  magistrate. 
Yet  in  this  instance  he  was  apix>inted  a  full 
magistrate  to  begin  with,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  salary  which  is  already  much 
above  magistrates  who  have  held  their  posi- 
tions many,  many  years. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General what  was  the  reason  for  the 
variation  in  his  own  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  earher  in  the  same  year  when  he 
made  this  appointment?  What  was  the  reason 
for  the  variation  when  he  appointed  Magis- 
trate Cloney? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  in  con- 
nection with  that,  that  Magistrate  Cloney 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the 
army  as  assistant  judge  advocate  general 
in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  abroad, 
he  was  very  highly  recommended  and  he 
was  a  man  in  his  early  50's,  I  think  at  the 
time,  and  had  a  good  number  of  years  at 
the  bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  make 
the  slightest  bit  of  diflFerencc  whether  he 
was  appointed  as  a  deputy  or  as  a  magis- 
trate, as  it  turned  out,  and  I  think  in  the 
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normal  course  he  probably  would  have  been 
appointed  a  deputy.  But  in  this  particular 
case,  as  the  hon.  member  produces  an  order- 
in-council,  if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  was  a 
shp  he  would  not  believe  me,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, so  I  will  not  say  it  was  a  slip.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  following  the  normal  prac- 
tice he  should  have  been  a  deputy,  but  it 
makes  no  difference.  My  chief  reason  for 
having  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
to  distinguish  between  the  legal  appointee 
and  the  non-legal  appointee. 

The  Magistrates  Act,  and  this  has  been 
the  law  for  a  long  time,  is  that  for  the  first 
two  years,  whether  a  deputy  or  whether  a 
full  magistrate,  there  is  an  appointment  at 
pleasure,  which  means  that  at  any  time 
within  two  years  if  the  appointee  is  not 
satisfactory  there  can  be  an  order-in-council 
revoking  the  appointment.  But  after  two 
years,  whether  a  deputy,  as  was  put  in  the 
Act  recently,  or  whether  a  full  magistrate, 
then  after  the  two-year  period  that  secur- 
ity of  tenure  of  oflBce  operates  automatically 
and  the  proper  procedure  then  if  any  one 
is  to  be  removed  is  as  set  out  in  the  Act 
which  calls  for  a  hearing  before  a  judge 
and  so  forth.  That,  may  I  point  out,  is  the 
distinction. 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
first  two  years  of  office  of  a  magistrate  vdth 
respect  to  the  control  over  him  or  removal 
of  him  if  he  is  not  turning  out  properly 
whether  he  is  appointed  in  the  first  instance 
as  a  deputy  or  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
be  true,  why  did  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
not  say  that  one  year  ago  when  he  was 
spelling  it  out  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  told  the  hon.  mem- 
ber I  did  not  think  he  would  believe  me 
but  I  told  him  I  think  it  was  a  slip,  that  is 
all  I  can  say  in  relation  to  it, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  said  it  was  a  slip  with  regard  to  not 
having  deputy  magistrates  in  the  order-in- 
council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  only  say  that 
whatever  I  said  at  the  time  appeared  to  be 
correct,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  as  full  as  I 
might  have  made  it.  I  cannot  think  of  every 
question  the  hon.  member  is  liable  to  shoot 
at  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  nice  collection  of 
words  that  have  no  relevance  to  the  point. 


Let   me    read   again    to    the    hon,    Attorney- 
General  what  he  himself  said: 

They  are  appointed  for  two  years  as 
deputy  magistrates,  and  then,  if  their  ten- 
ure of  office  has  turned  out  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, after  two  years  they  are  appointed 
permanent  magistrates,  that  is  if  they  have 
had  legal  training. 

Those  are  your  own  words,  clear  as  crystal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  pointing  out,  with 
respect  to  the  legally  trained  person,  that  it 
does  not  matter  if  he  was  appointed  deputy 
or  full  magistrate  in  the  first  instance;  the 
two-year  period  is  still  a  probationary  period. 
In  regard  to  the  deputy  magistrate  there  was 
a  period  when  beyond  the  two  years  was  still 
a  probationary  period.  We  corrected  that  a 
few  years  ago  by  saying  that  after  two  years 
the  same  security  of  tenure  of  office  would 
apply  to  a  deputy  as  to  a  full  magistrate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chaimian,  may  I  pur- 
sue this  just  a  step  further?  Upon  whose 
recommendation  was  Magistrate  Cloney 
appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Magistrate  Cloney  was 
appointed  on  several  recommendations,  in- 
cluding that  of  his  commanding  officer  at  the 
central  command,  including  interviews  that 
he  had  with  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  and 
others  in  my  office.  I  saw  him  personally; 
I  made  inquiries  about  him  and  personally  I 
think  that  in  the  appointment  of  Magistrate 
Cloney  we  have  made  a  first-class  appoint- 
ment, as  is  reported  to  me  by  Senior  Magis- 
trate Elmore  to  that  effect.  I  have  no 
apologies  whatever  to  make  for  that  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
no  position  to  judge  the  abihties  or  the 
calibre  at  all  of  Magistrate  Cloney,  and  I  am 
not  commenting  on  that  at  all.  But  is  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  aware  of  the  fact— if 
he  is  not,  where  has  be  been  living?— that 
certain  well-known  professional  gamblers 
have  publicly,  on  many  occasions,  said  that 
they  had  an  influence  in  having  him  ap- 
pointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  I  would  say  quite  frankly,  that  it  is 
a  complete  and  utter  absolute  lie  if  they  have 
said  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  in  the  appropri- 
ate place  this  can  be  pursued. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  can  easily  be  sorted 
out. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing);  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  muted  strains  of  a 
swan  song  here  in  the  wings.  But  seriously, 
I  want  to  speak  about  the  inspector  of  legal 
oflBces.  The  hon.  Attorney-General  just  a 
moment  ago  vehemently,  and  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction,  talked  about  no  patron- 
age in  his  department. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  pick 
up  an  issue  of  the  Daily  Nugget  in  North 
Bay.  In  it  was  a  dispatch  from  Sturgeon 
Falls  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
coroner  to  replace  the  late  Dr.  Paiment  in 
the  district  of  Nipissing  was  Dr.  O'Neil— he 
has  been  there  a  year  or  so.  And  who  made 
the  announcement,  Mr.  Attorney-General? 
The  president  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  for  the  district  of  Nipissing.  Why  was 
the  member  for  the  riding,  who  represents 
the  people  of  Nipissing,  not  notified?  I  wrote 
your  inspector  of  legal  offices. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  are  you  talking  about— 
are  you  talking  about  patronage?  It  is  rife 
in  the  district  of  Nipissing. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  representative  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  talk  about  patronage— what 
about  QCs? 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  leave  that  alone. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  is  another  thing,  too, 
under  this  department,  I  believe  that  the 
juvenile  court  judges,  and  judges  of  the 
family  court,  come  under  this  consideration— 
under  this  particular  number. 

What,  sir,  is  the  restriction  that  may  affect 
a  judge  who  is  a  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  the  family  court?  May  such  a  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  the  family  court  be 
one  that  is,  say,  a  very  important  officer  in 
the  Conservative  Party  and,  in  a  riding,  be 
one  who  controls  patronage?  Does  that  come 
into  the  terms  of  the  appointment  of  a  ju- 
venile court  judge,  Mr.  Attorney-General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  he  happened  to  be 
an  extremely  good  man  on  whom  to  rely  for 
advice,  why,  yes.  I  would  go  to  somebody 
I  know  like  that  for  some  advice  about  an 
individual,  if  he  comes  from  away  up  in  the 
north  country  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  him.  What  do  you  think  I  would  be 
doing  if  I  would  not  rely  on  the  good  advice 
and  good  recommendations  of  people  of 
whom  I  have  knowledge  as  to  their  own 
integrity  and  who  seem  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about? 


Mr.  Troy:  Which  question  are  you  answer- 
ing now,  sir?     Number  one  or  number  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Troyt  I  asked  you,  sir— are  there  any 
particular  qualifications,  any  restrictions, 
alx)ut  a  juvenile  court  judge,  or  does  he  come 
under  the  same  category  as  a  magistrate  who 
does  not  take  any  interest  in  politics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  You  mean  after  he  is 
appointed? 

Mr.  Troy:  After  he  is  appointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  made  a  statement  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
is  fully  aware  of  because  he  invited  it  in  the 
legal  bills  committee.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  House  wants  me  to  repeat  it 

Mr.  Troy:  He  spoke  about  the  legal  quali- 
fications— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
what  the  position  is.  It  was  pretty  well 
reported  in  the  press  at  the  time.  If  the 
House  wants  me  to,  I  will  run  over  this  again 
right  now. 

Mr.  Troy:  If  the  answer  apphes  to  my 
question,  I  would  like  to  listen;  if  it  answers 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.   Trotter),  it  is  of  no  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  might  as  well  put  this 
in  the  record. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  was  enacted 
by  the  Canadian  Parhament  in  1908,  because 
of  the  widespread  public  concern  about  the 
treatment  children  were  receiving  in  the 
original  criminal  courts.  These  courts  have 
been  guided  ever  since  by  section  38,  which 
reads,  and  I  quote: 

This  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to 
the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be  carried 
out,  to  wit,  that  the  care  and  custody  and 
discipline  of  a  juvenile  dehnquent  .shall 
approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  whidi 
should  be  given  by  its  parents  and  that,  as 
far  as  practicable,  every  juvenile  delin- 
quent shall  be  treated,  not  as  a  criminal, 
but  as  a  misdirected  and  misguided  child 
and  one  needing  aid,  encouragement,  help 
and  assistance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term  "juven- 
ile dehnquent",  which  originally  was  intended 
to  protect  children,  has  now,  because  of  its 
misuse  in  the  public  media,  become  a  repre- 
hensible term,  almost  worse  than  the  word 
"criminal." 
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The  government  at  Ottawa  saw  fit  to  leave 
the  implementing  of  this  Act  to  the  various 
provinces.  The  provinces,  in  turn,  saw  fit 
to  make  its  implementation  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  municipality,  so  it  came  in 
piece  by  piece.  The  first  juvenile  court  to 
come  into  being  was  in  Winnipeg,  followed 
by  one  in  Ottawa.  The  city  of  Toronto  was 
the  seventh  in  order  of  proclamation.  In  the 
hght  of  some  current  opinion  which  holds 
that  professional  training  in  law  is  tlie  only 
qualification  for  the  judging  of  juvenile  coiurt, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  person 
who  became  judge  of  the  court  in  Toronto 
was  a  lawyer.  After  some  months,  he  came 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  and 
handed  in  his  resignation,  stating  that  he 
could  not  handle  it.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  then  given  an  opportunity  and  likewise, 
after  several  months,  failed.  A  schoolteacher 
was  then  chosen  and  not  only  succeeded 
with  the  Toronto  court  but  in  his  succeeding 
30  years*  span  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  revered  of  juvenile  coiui:  judges, 
Judge  Harley  Mott. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the  first 
judge  of  the  court  in  Vancouver— this  was 
the  third  court  to  be  implemented— was  a 
woman  who  was  a  housewife  and  motlier, 
but  not  a  lawyer.  In  the  light  of  the  attack 
made  on  a  recent  appointment  for  York 
county  I  wouW  point  out  that  over  the  last 
30  years  there  have  only  been  three  judges, 
including  the  present  appointee,  none  of 
whom  was  a  lawyer.  All  of  them  were  on  a 
part-time  basis  so  far  as  York  county  is 
concerned. 

For  28  years,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
appointee  served  with  distinction.  He  was 
a  painter  by  trade;  he  served  for  a  number 
of  years  on  York  county  council  and  became 
an  outstanding  and  most  successful  sym- 
pathetic judge  of  the  juvenile  and  family 
court.  Of  the  present  13  full-time  and 
deputy  judges  in  Ontario,  eight  of  them  are 
not  lawyers. 

The  judge  of  the  Toronto  court  is  a 
Master  in  Psychology  as  well  as  an  ordained 
minister,  and  is  deemed  competent  enough 
to  lecture  in  the  university  on  the  law 
surrounding  the  juvenile  and  family  court. 
This  man  enjoys  an  international  reputation 
among  juvenile  judges.  One  of  the  most 
successful  judges,  as  far  as  his  judgments  go, 
is  a  man  who  came  from  the  field  of  industry. 
I  think  my  hon.  friend  from  WeUington  South 
(Mr.  Worton)  knows  who  I  am  talldng  about. 
This  judge,  in  the  past  15  years,  has  had 
upwards  of  70  appeals  against  his  judgment 
and  has  only  been  reversed  once.  I  doubt 
whether  this  record  can  be  equalled. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  man,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  late  hon.  Leslie  Black- 
well,  was  a  defeated  Liberal  federal  candi- 
date, I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  but  was 
nevertheless  deemed  to  be  the  best  man  for 
the  job.  Time  has  amply  vindicated  this 
appointment.  There  never  have  been  any 
set  standards  of  qualification  for  a  juvenile 
court  judge.  Opmions  on  this  matter  are 
legion.  It  would  appear  from  the  conmients 
already  made  that  other  academic  disciplines, 
as  well  as  legal  requirements,  lend  them- 
selves very  favourably  to  this  work. 

The  important  thing,  to  my  mind,  apart 
from  any  academic  background  is  the  quality 
of  the  individual  person— good  heart,  good 
head,  gets  along  with  people,  likes  people,  is 
patient,  kind  and  firm.  With  these  considera- 
tions in  view,  I  can  proudly  submit  my  own 
record  of  some  34  appointments  to  these 
courts  since  I  have  been  in  office;  here  is 
the  way  they  break  down:  three  county  court 
judges,  taking  on  the  additional  work;  17 
magistrates  taking  on  the  additional  work. 
Of  these  20,  15  are  lawyers;  then  14  separate 
appointments  have  also  been  made— five 
lawyers,  two  clergymen,  one  doctor,  one 
pharmacist,  two  schoolteachers,  one  pro- 
fessional social  worker,  one  woman  noted  for 
her  pubhc  service  and  a  man  noted  for  his 
service  in  the  community. 

One  of  tlie  clergymen  has  his  Ph.D.,  and 
was  very  active  in  the  Ottawa  area;  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Mor- 
row) spoke  about  him  today.  Another  judge 
recently  appointed  has  25  years'  experience  as 
a  schoolteacher,  some  of  them  as  a  principal. 
Another  one  appointed  was  a  professional 
social  worker  with  20  years  of  service  in 
this  community  of  welJEare.  The  medical 
doctor,  with  a  distinguished  service  as  a 
practitioner,  is  now  serving  the  people  of 
his  area  in  this  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  good  per- 
sonnel are  not  always  available.  This  is  still 
a  part-time  job,  in  many  instances  involving 
a  relatively  small  remuneration  by  itself. 
That  is  why  there  is  some  advantage  in 
having  this  a  dual  office  with  that  of  a 
magistrate  or  judge.  Mr.  Silk,  in  his  report, 
hopes  the  time  will  come  and  looks  forward 
to  it  when  we  will  have  juvenile  and  family 
court  judges  doing  nothing  else  but  that 
work;  but  extending  over  much  larger  areas, 
generally  speaking,  than  they  do  today.  One 
of  the  ways  of  getting  that  will  be  for  the 
local  counties  and  districts  to  be  prepared 
and  willing  to  have  one  or  several  on  a  full- 
time  basis  rather  than  one  for  each  county 
or  district  on  a  part-time  basis.     But  those 
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are  matters  which  we  look  to  the  future  to 
implement.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that 
this  work  might  go  on  and  not  be  interrupted, 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  situations  as  we 
meet  them. 

In  the  Toronto  area,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  juvenile  and  family  court  is  really  a 
tremendous  organization.  Their  budget  this 
year  is  pretty  close  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  and  they  are  doing  remarkable 
work. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  with  respect  to 
the  detention  homes  for  children— it  is 
very  expensive  if  you  get  detention  homes 
scattered  all  over  the  province— I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Metropolitan  juvenile  and  family  court 
that  the  detention  homes  there  will  be  avail- 
able to  anyone  from  any  part  of  the  province 
who  wants  to  use  it.  The  actual  charge  will 
be  $15  per  day.  That  will  help  considerably, 
where  there  are  emergencies  for  which  some 
kind  of  detention  of  that  nature  is  indicated 
—the  highest  type  you  could  get  in  relation  to 
the  services  available,  is  there.  In  other 
cases,  tlie  other  13  or  so  detention  establish- 
ments we  have  throughout  the  province  are 
taking  adequate  care  of  situations  of  a  normal 
nature. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this 
exposition  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  before,  but  it  does  not  answer  my 
particular  point.  Does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  think  that  a  juvenile  court  judge 
and  a  judge  of  the  family  court  should  be  an 
active  officer  of  a  political  association  and 
also  be  the  one  who  practically  controls  the 
patronage  in  a  riding?  Do  you  believe  that 
sort  of  person  should  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  think  that  lie 
could  have  been  these  things  beforehand. 
Once  appointed,  that  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  detriment  if  one's  job  is  only  very  part 
time. 

You  can  laugh  if  you  like,  but  you  ap- 
parently do  not  appreciate  at  all  the  practical 
things  of  life.  You  think  that  we  are  going 
to  black  mark  a  person  who  is  interested 
enough  in  the  party  to  get  up  and  do  some 
work  for  the  party.  You  are  just  talking  up 
an  alley.  It  is  about  time  you  became  a  little 
more  practical,  over  there. 

Let  me  finish  the  answer.  I  want  to  say 
that  if  whoever  is  appointed— whether  he  was 
this,  that  or  the  other  thing— whoever  was 
appointed,  if  he  was  active  politically  and 
he  takes  on  a  job  of  this  sort  that  involves 


a  fair  amount  of  work  and  time,  he  might 
be  wise  to  give  up  his  political  activities. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  if  the  man  is  still  secretary- 
treasurer,  say,  of  a  party— to  use  a  hypo- 
thetical fjuestion— and  controls  the  patronage 
and  is  at  the  present  time  so  doing,  what 
would  your  answer  be  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  know  exactly  what 
you  are  getting  at.  In  the  riding  which  you 
represent  you  have  that  sort  of  a  situation, 
that  is  what  you  are  telling  me,  is  that  it? 
I  have  yet  to  hear  the  slightest  complaint 
from  anybody,  of  whatever  political  stripe,  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  that  particular  gentle- 
man in  the  court.  Also,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  never  heard  anybody,  even  you,  com- 
plain about  any  underhand  methods,  or  any- 
thing about  his  actions  that  were  not  fair. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  are  the  one  that  spoke 
about  patronage  now.  That  is  why  I  brought 
it  up.  You  said  there  is  no  patronage  in 
your  part>'.    You— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  never  said  there  was 

no  patronage. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  your  department  then.  I 
know  there  is  in  your  party.  But  you  brought 
up- 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  patronage  in 
handing  out  QC's.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of 
one  lawyer,  and  the  only  one  in  my  riding  in 
the  four  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
that  was  awarded  a  QC  by  this  government. 
He  was  a  man  who  served  his  country  well 
in  the  war,  has  been  an  excellent  lawyer 
and  has  been  a  credit  to  his  profession.  Last 
December,  at  New  Year's,  he  was  awarded 
his  QC.  I  might  say  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
during  the  last  provincial  election  he  was 
one  of  their  radio  spokesmen.  So  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  not  political  patronage 
in  handing  these  out. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  listened  with  considerable  interest  this  after- 
noon to  the  very  fine  pronouncements  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  regarding  the  rule 
of  law.  They  were  certainly  very  safe  state- 
ments, anyone  could  agree  with  them.  But 
I  would  judge  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
hhnself  does  not  agree  with  them  to  any 
significant  extent— if  he  is  stating  or  suggest- 
ing to  this  House,  almost  flippantly,  that  one 
has  to  be  practical  when  one  considers  such 
matters   as   the   appointment   of  magistrates 
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and  one  has  to  consider  such  propositions  as 
a  person's  poHtical  aflBhation. 

I  think  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  rule 
of  law,  especially  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  of  the  province  expresses  such  views. 
When  I  heard  the  hon.  Attorney-General  of 
the  province  say  that  a  magistrate  of  this 
province  is  engaged  in  partisan  political 
activity  right  at  this  time,  I  could  hardly 
beheve  my  ears.  Now  I  do  not  even  know 
the  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  get  your  ears 
cleared. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  exactly  what  you  said, 
is  it  not?  You  said,  speaking  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  that  he  had 
such  a  situation  as  he  posed  in  his  hypo- 
thetical   question    in    his    constituency    right 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
There  is  a  part-time  juvenile  judge  who  might 
be  devoting  a  quarter  of  his— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  matter;  he  is  a 
magistrate. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  not  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  then,  he  is  a  judge,  a 
juvenile  court  judge.  It  is  the  same  principle. 
He  is  exercising  a  judicial  function  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  appropriate  that  such 
a  person  should  be  engaged  in  any  sort  of 
partisan  activity— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Like  in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  in  Saskatchewan? 

It  is  about  time  that  canard  was  ended. 
That  is  an  absolute  lie  and  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  that  it  is.  He  cannot  cite  one  instance. 

This  party  opposite  reeks  with  patronage 
at  every  turn.  Patronage  is  the  determining 
factor.  Then  they  try  to  detract  attention 
from  themselves  by  accusing  other  people, 
other  people  who  never  would  think  of  that 
sort  of  thing  they  would  stoop  to. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  of  this  prov- 
ince states  almost  proudly  that  he  permits 
patronage  to  operate  in  the  appointment  of 
people  exercising  judicial  functions  in  the 
province,  and  he  had  the  gall,  earlier  in  the 
day,  to  talk  about  the  rule  of  law,  as  if  he 
cares  a  hoot  about  it 

I  know  nothing  a])out  the  gentleman  to 
whom  reference  was  made,  but  the  principle 


is  surely  fundamental.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
exercising  his  duties  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
but  anyone  who  acts  in  a  partisan  way  can 
reduce  confidence.  Some  people  will  have, 
will  properly  have,  some  loss  of  confidence  in 
his  impartiality.  Yet  apparently  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  does  not  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  any  serious— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  suppose  to  be  com- 
pletely perfect  we  should  appoint  all  the 
NDP's. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  type  of  flippant 
nonsense  that  comes  from  a  gentleman  in 
perhaps  the  most  responsible  position  in  this 
province  under  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  That  is  the  type  of  flippant, 
irresponsible  answer  one  gets  whenever  one 
tries  to  raise  a  serious  matter  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
we  now  have  such  a  mess  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  such  widespread  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  it  in  the  province  at  the  present 
time.  It  stems  right  back  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  who  conducts  himself  frequently  in 
a  totally  irresponsible  manner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
something  like  165  appointments  for  main 
and  legal  oflBces.  I  am  proud  of  them  all. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  Crown 
attorneys  who  were  Liberals  previous  to  their 
appointment;  there  are  a  number  of  magis- 
trates in  the  same  category;  there  might  be  a 
CCFer  amongst  them;  but  I  want  to  say 
they  are  all  good  men  and  I  want  to  say 
they  have  all  been  well  recommended.  When 
I  get  recommendations  about  people  who  are 
first  class  and  other  things  are  about  equal, 
and  they  come  from  the  people  that  I  can 
rely  on,  I  prefer  those  recommendations. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  whether  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  judge  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  referred  to 
continues  to  be  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Association  in 
that  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  do  not  know  who  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  The 
hon.  Attorney-General  knows  it  is  going  on 
all  over  the  province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  say  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  was  referring  to.     My  under- 
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standing,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  he  said  he 
was  cognizant  of  that  situation  in  the  riding 
of  Nipissing.  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  by  his  statement  a  little  while  ago 
certainly  led  this  House  to  believe  that  he 
personally  was  cognizant  of  the  situation  that 
existed  in  Nipissing.  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  suggested  that  the  situation  that 
existed  there  was  that  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  riding  association  for  the  party  of 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  a  member, 
was  appointed  juvenile  and  family  court  judge. 
My  interpretation  of  the  conversation  I  heard 
here  this  evening  is  that  he  continues  to  hold 
that  position  in  the  association  to  this  date. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is:  How 
can  the  hon.  Attorney-General  justify  this 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  that  is  the  situation 
it  is  a  matter  of  his  choice.  If  he  were 
occupying  a  position  of  that  sort  on  a  full- 
time  basis  that  is  one  thing,  and  that,  I  would 
say,  should  not  occur.  But  when  a  person  takes 
this  on  as  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  different 
duties,  I  do  not  think  I  should  lay  down  the 
law  to  him  and  say,  "You  cannot  take  part 
in  any  activities." 

Now  I  might  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  view. 
I  do  not  think  you  should  direct  them  and 
I  think  I  could  quote  some  cases  quite  in 
reverse  quite  easily.  I  take  full  responsibility 
for  that.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
wants  to  rise  in  this  House  and  say  that  this 
gentleman  should  resign  one  or  the  other 
positions,  I  certainly  would  take  that  up  with 
him  and  let  him  know  the  views  of  his 
elected  representative  in  his  own  riding. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
this  is  a  judicial  appointment  and  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  any  judicial 
appointment  should  be  completely  divorced 
from  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  I  was  not  referring  to  any- 
body in  particular.  I  am  certainly  not  asking 
anyone  to  resign.  The  appointment  should 
be  made  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  in 
all  cases  without  any  such  thing  as  any 
possibility  of  any  conflict  of  interest  as  far 
as  politics   are   concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  gave  you  a  hypo- 
thetical answer. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon?  I  am  talking  to  whom 
—what  is  the  hon.  member's  name  ? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
switch  to  another  point.  I  would  like  to  ask 
tlie  hon.  Attorney-General  a  question  with 
regard  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  imfair 
kind  of  situation.  My  attention  was  drawn 
during  the  past  year  to  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  held  as  a  material  witness  with  regard  to 
a  rather  serious  charge.  He  was  held  for  a 
four-month  period.  When  the  case  came 
before  the  court,  he  was  released  rather 
quickly  because  while  he  was  hdd  as  a 
material  witness  he  apparently  did  not  have 
very  much  to  offer  in  the  case.  But  for  four 
months  he  was  held.  He  received  no  income 
for  the  four-month  period. 

My  question  is:  if  a  person  is  held  by  the 
Crown  in  this  fashion,  is  it  not  at  least  an 
obligation  on  the  Crown  to  pay  this  man 
the  equivalent  of  what  he  would  be  paid 
for  coming  before  the  courts  as  a  witness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  the  hon.  member 
be  referring  to  the  lawyer  from  New  York 
who  was  up  here  on  one  of  those  big  cases, 
is  that  the  one  referred  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  referring  to  a 
lowly  working  man  who  was  picked  up  and 
held  as  a  material  witness  so  that  he  lost 
four  months  of  employment  during  the 
summer,  including  four  months  of  unemploy- 
ment stamps,  which  were  important  in  terms 
of  assuring  his  unemployment  insurance  for 
the  coming  winter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  have  to  get 
some  report  on  that.  I  might  say  that  some- 
times the  situation  arises  which  on  the  face 
of  it  looks  pretty  hard  in  that  connection. 
The  keeping  of  a  material  witness  and  the 
holding  of  a  material  witness  in  an  important 
case— such  as  a  capital  case,  criminal  case, 
or  something  of  that  sort— in  the  view  of 
those  who  are  charged  locally  with  making 
the  decisions,  is  such  a  responsibility  that  I 
do  not  think  you  can  quarrel  with  the  decision 
in  a  particular  case. 

Certainly  the  right  to  bail  and  the  ri^t 
to  get  before  the  courts  is  there.  If  the  party 
concerned  wanted  to,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  getting  before  the  courts  at 
any  time  by  asking  to  have  his  case  in 
front  of  a  judge  to  see  why  he  was  being 
retained  in  this  way  and  have  it  aired.  But 
we  have  never  made  a  practice  of  paying 
for  people.  For  instance,  if  that  was  so  and 
a  man  was  held  in  jail  for  six  months  or  a 
year  and  is  acquitted,  the  argument  would 
be  the  same  for  that  sort  of  a  person. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  necessarily.  If  a 
man  is  actually  charged  I  submit  this  is  a 
different  kind  of  proposition  than  if  a  man 
is  held  as  a  material  witness. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  earlier  this 
afternoon  was  very  noble  in  some  of  his 
statements  about  how  the  law  was  going  to 
be  applied  equally.  His  hon.  colleague  from 
Kingston  (Mr.  Nickle)  said  he  would  resign 
from  this  House  if  he  found  that  a  person 
who  was  poor  was  not  getting  equal  justice. 
I  think  in  this  case  it  was  a  simple  case  of 
the  man  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  get 
bail.  But  even  if  he  were  not  granted  bail, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  is  held  as  a 
material  witness  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months,  particularly  if  it  happens  to 
be  a  case  like  this— though  I  think  that  as 
a  principle  you  cannot  make  distinctions  on 
the  basis  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
person— that  they  are  entitled  to  some  re- 
muneration for   that  four-month   period. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  par- 
ticular vote  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  rec- 
ord that  on  Saturday  night  one  who  had 
50  years  in  police  work,  both  in  the  Irish 
constabulary,  in  municipal  police  forces, 
later  as  division  court  clerk  and  later  as 
sheriflF  of  Nipissing,  Mr.  James  J.  Dennis, 
has  now  retired  from  the  legal  oflBces  of  this 
province  and  the  district  of  Nipissing.  He 
has  now  retired  with  50  years  of  police 
work.  I  know  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
knows  that  there  is  no  more  dedicated  police 
officer  and  better  civil  servant  than  Mr. 
James  J.  Dennis,  originally  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  probably  a 
Tory. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  care  what  he  is,  he  is 
an  Irishman. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Under  this  vote,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
whether  he  would  comment  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  public  defenders  for 
persons  who  find  themselves  charged  with 
a  criminal  offence  and  unable  to  retain 
counsel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  will  be  under  the 
next  vote. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right. 
Vote  214  agreed  to. 


On  vote  215: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Before  you  carry  this, 
then,  I  would  ask  the  same  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  An  annual  grant  to  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  to  assist  in 
their  programme  of  legal  aid  to  indigent 
persons  has  been  in  force  for  some  time. 
This  current  year  we  are  asking  for  $15,000 
against  a  previous  $5,000,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  some  $10,000,  for  a  total  of  some 
$20,000.  We  are  asking  for  $20,000  this 
year. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  a  legal  aid 
scheme  in  Ontario,  in  1951,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  department  to  pay  a  limited 
fee  for  counsel  appearing  for  indigents 
charged  with  murder  and  occasionally  other 
crimes  of  violence  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances.  It  was  always  paid  in  capital 
cases. 

With  the  introduction  of  a  legal  aid 
scheme,  fees  to  counsel  paid  by  this  depart- 
ment were  discontinued,  but  as  some  assist- 
ance to  the  law  society  we  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  transcripts  of  evidence  at  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  in  capital  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally in  certain  other  serious  offences. 
This  policy  has  been  continued.  The  pas- 
sage of  The  Law  Society  Amendment  Act 
in  1951  enabled  the  law  society  to  put  into 
operation  its  plan  of  free  legal  aid  for  needy 
persons  in  Ontario,  thereafter  known  as  the 
Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan.  Since  that  time 
many  thousands  of  persons  have  received 
legal  aid  in  various  forms.  At  present  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  place  in 
Ontario  where  a  person  must  go  without 
legal  aid  advice  or  assistance  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  Credit  for  the  success  of  this  plan 
is  due  in  part  to  tlie  assistance  given  to  my 
own  department  by  that  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions.  It  is  also  the  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  sheriffs  and  other 
court  officials,  county  law  associations,  and 
the  volunteer  counsel  who  staff  the  clinics 
and  panels. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  benchers 
provide  for  a  provincial  director  appointed 
by  the  law  society.  Mr.  Wysedorf  is  the 
present  director.  He  has  taken  on  this  job 
recently  and  is  doing,  I  think,  a  very  ener- 
getic and  keen  bit  of  work.  He  has  super- 
vision of  the  plan.  County  and  local  directors 
are  appointed  by  the  provincial  director  in 
consultation  with  the  county  bar  associations 
and  for  legal  aid  clinics  as  necessary  in  each 
county. 

A  pen-on  seeking  legal  aid  applies  to  the 
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county  or  local  director,  or  to  the  legal  aid 
clinic  in  the  county  where  he  resides.  A  per- 
son is  eligible  for  legal  aid  who  has  insuffi- 
cient capital  to  pay  for  legal  services,  and,  if 
single,  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $1,200; 
or,  if  married,  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$1,800  plus  $200  for  each  dependant.  A 
person  not  so  quahfied  may  still  be  eligible 
for  legal  aid  where  requiring  him  to  pay 
legal  fees  would  impair  his  ability  to  furnish 
the  essentials  of  living. 

Limitations  on  this,  I  think,  are  a  deterrent, 
and  I  think  we  are  going  quite  a  piece  in  the 
way  we  have  so  far.  In  1961,  while  I  have 
not  the  full  statistics,  I  am  told  that  the 
figures  are  about  10  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1960,  and  in  1960  some  6,000 
persons  applied  for  legal  aid;  5,000  of  them 
were  given  it. 

On  a  provincial  basis,  aid  was  given  to  15 
persons  accused  of  murder,  263  with  other 
serious  offences,  in  1960.  And,  in  1961, 
15  persons  accused  of  murder  were  given 
legal  aid— the  same  number— and  those  who 
were  assisted  in  serious  offences  rose  from 
263  to  294.  The  position  would  seem  to 
be  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  at  the 
present  time  causing  any  serious  position  for 
anyone  who  cannot  get  legal  aid.  In  other 
words  there  is  an  opportunity,  if  they  follow 
this  procedure,  for  anyone  who  comes  within 
those  classifications. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  if  they  do  not  know 
tlie  procedures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  am  telling  them 
now.  Perhaps  this  is  one  way  of  getting 
it  known  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  there 
was  a  case  quite  recentiy  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  which  indicated  that  the  plan  does 
not  necessarily  work  out  as  well  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  just  indicated.  There 
was  a  young  man  charged  with  quite  a  seri- 
out  offence  who,  it  was  discovered,  was  kept 
in  jail  for  a  month  without  being  brought 
to  trial  and  as  far  as  I  know  without  ever 
having  any  opportunity  to  consult  counsel. 

The  explanation  of  tliis  situation,  as  it  was 
reported  in  the  press,  was  that  the  young 
man  appeared  in  court  to  face  this  serious 
charge  and  had  actually  pleaded  guilty.  It 
happened  by  sheer  accident  that-I  believe 
it  was-the  secretary  of  the  legal  aid  society 
in  Toronto,  was  in  the  court  awaiting  an- 
another  case  when  this  event  took  place.  He, 
I  think  he  is  to  be  given  credit  for  it,  inter- 
\  oned  and  asked  that  the  plea  be  struck  out. 


or  whatever  is  the  proper  terminology,  and 
that  a  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered;  be 
undertook  to  defend  this  young  man. 

The  only  problem  was  that  this  lawyer  was 
a  very  busy  man  and  was  not  able  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  case  because  he  had  many 
other  pressing  engagements;  so  this  young 
man  simply  waited  indefinitely  to  be  brought 
to  trial.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  a 
just  situation;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  sheer  accident,  the  plea  of  guilty 
no  doubt  would  have  been  accepted  and 
this  man  would  have  been  sentenced  no 
doubt  to  quite  a  severe  penalty  without  hav- 
ing had  any  defence  at  all. 

As  it  was,  he  got  the  lesser  of  the  evils; 
he  got  an  opportunity  to  be  defended,  but 
he  had  to  wait  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  period 
because  the  machinery  simply  was  not  able 
to  take  care  of  his  particular  situation  within 
a  reasonable  time.  That  case  should  impress 
upon  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that,  even 
though  admittedly  the  legal  aid  system  has 
created  some  improvement,  it  has  far  from 
solved  the  problem  of  persons  charged  with 
offences  not  getting  adequate  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  Crown  attorneys  in 
Metro  Toronto,  and  the  magistrates,  are  fully 
aware  of  this  legal  aid  and  are  using  it  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  did  they  not  use  it  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  there  may  be 
facts  other  than  what  the  hon.  member  has 
narrated  on  this  particular  case.  There  are 
always  exceptions,  of  course,  to  prove  some- 
thing or  other,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  running  very  satisfactorily  and  we 
are  getting  very  good  reports  from  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  impresion  should  be  left  that  every- 
body coming  before  the  cx)urts  is  assured 
that  he  is  going  to  get  a  lawyer  to  defend 
him.  In  my  recollection  there  were  at  least 
three  cases  during  the  past  year  about  which 
I  have  received  letters  from  people  who  are 
now  in  institutions  or  who  had  been  in 
institutions  and  were  released;  who  went 
through  their  trials  without  any  legal  assist- 
ance at  all.  In  fact,  in  one  instance,  I  wrote 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Haskett)  and  drew  this  to  his  attention. 
He  professed  some  interest  in  the  matter 
and  we  pursued  it  for  a  time. 

However,  I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General:  on  January  22, 
of  this  year,  Frank  Tumpane,  in  one  of  his 
articles,  cites  the  case  of  a  19-year-old  con- 
victed of  robbery  in  Barrie.    The  significant 
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thing  here  is  not  only  that  he  did  not  get 
legal  aid  but  that  it  was  refused  him.  The 
second  paragraph  in  his  column  reads: 

What  takes  this  case  out  of  the  conmion- 
place  is  tliat  this  youth  was  refused  legal 
aid  during  his  trial.  The  Simcoe  County  Bar 
Association  said  it  was  because  of  his 
record  of  convictions.  In  granting  or  refus- 
ing aid  the  bar  association  is  governed  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada. 

And  Mr.  Tumpane  goes  on  to  make  the 
case— in  fact,  his  article  was  entitled  "Even 
Thugs  Need  Help"-that  no  matter  how 
many  convictions  a  person  has  had,  he  is 
entitled  to  legal  assistance  in  the  trial. 
Because  this  may  be  the  occasion  in  which 
he  is  not  guilty. 

I  do  not  think  the  impression  should  be 
left  by  the  hon.  Attomey-Generars  words 
that  we  have  met  this  need  of  assuring  every 
person  of  legal  assistance  before  the  courts 
when  he  is  charged. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General:  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  what  is  the  proportion  of  cost?  That 
is,  the  percentage  that  the  municipality,  the 
percentage  that  the  county  and  the  percent- 
age that  the  province  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  it  the  percentage  the 
hon.  member  wants?  I  would  like  to  get  that 
question  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yes,  what  each  one  has  to 
pay;  percentage  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  That  is,  the  municipality,  the  county 
and  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  that 
information  I  could  give  the  hon.  member 
quite  readily  in  regard  to  his  own  county, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it.  The 
position  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  how  to 
ascertain;  for  example,  if  we  are  talking  about 
administration  of  justice  which  relates  to  the 
handling  of  the  courts  and  that  type  of  thing, 
the  $1  per  capital  unconditional  grants  would 
in  all  probability  in  Essex  county  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  overall  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  that  does  not  go  into  the 
other  area-it  does  not  go  into  the  field  of 
enforcement,  where  you  have  police  salaries 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  if  you  leave  out 
that  part  of  it,  leave  out  the  fines  which  help 
to  pay  that,  I  would  say  that  the  general 


administration  of  justice  across  this  province 
and  particularly,  I  think,  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's county,  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
costs  of  administration  of  justice,  that  is  the 
$1   unconditional   grant  per  capita. 

Vote  215  agreed  to. 

On  vote  216: 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  probably  one  of  the 
least  experienced  members  of  this  House, 
but  I  am  somewhat  shocked  by  the  vitriolic, 
immoderate,  intemperate  display  of  conduct 
that  we  have  seen  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
exhibit  tonight.  To  say  that  I  am  shocked 
is  true,  but  I  am  just  as  equally  ashamed  to 
think  that  a  member  of  this  government  could 
act  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be  described 
as  a  temper  tantrum.  Now  I  suggest  that  this 
is  not  the  type  of  conduct  that  any  official  of 
any  government  should  display  at  any  time. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  have  observed  and 
heard  something  else  unusual  this  evening. 
I  have  heard  voices  in  here  that  I  have  not 
heard  in  the  month  and  a  half  that  I  have 
been  here,  voices  that  are  completely  un- 
familiar to  me.  I  would  hate  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  there  is  some  organized  scheme 
behind  this,  for  we  have  heard  10  speeches 
in  sequence  mumbling  the  same  ineffectual, 
unimportant  nonsense  about  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

I  rise  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  courthouse  in  Kenora.  This 
building  is  over  half  a  century  old,  and  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police.  There  is  no  jury  room,  there 
is  no  witness  room,  there  are  insufficient 
quarters  for  the  barristers,  and  there  are  no 
female  lavatory  facilities  available.  Grand 
juries  from  our  district  have  been  complaining 
about  the  facilities  at  this  courthouse  for  at 
least  20  years  and  nothing  has  been  done  by 
this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  in  wonderful  shape. 
I  have  been  there  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  utter  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  building.  The  hon.  member  must 
be- 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  grand  juries  have  been 
sending  reports  to  Toronto,  as  I  have  said, 
for  two  decades,  and  this  courthouse  has 
been  ignored. 

Now,  if  I  may  say  one  other  thing— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  suppose  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  Dryden  building, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  am  speaking  of  the  court- 
house in  Kenora,  that  is  the  district  court- 
house, the  seat  of  justice  for  our  district. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  it  is  an  excellent 
court. 

Mr.  Gibson:  If  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
reads  these  reports  of  the  grand  juries,  he 
would  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  know  a  lot  more 
because  I  have  been  there  regularly  twice  a 
year  ever  since  I  have  been  in  office. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  then  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  not  seen  what  is  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  will 
have  to  tell  us  something  better  than  that  if 
he  wants  to  spend  government  money. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Let  me  add  one  other  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  Earlier  this  evening 
we  had  some  discussion  of  QCs.  May  I  say 
that  I  am  young  at  the  bar,  I  am  not  eligible 
for  a  QC,  there  are  no  sour  grapes  in  what  I 
say.  But  two  of  the  three  most  recent  QC 
appointments  in  the  district  of  Kenora  and 
Rainy  River  were  deplorable  and  disgusting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  did 
not  like  the  one  to  the  lady,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  vote  216,  I  notice  in  item  5 
there  is  $40,000  to  the  Ontario  police  college. 
Has  this  anything  to  do  with  vote  222?  Why 
do  we  have  it  in  two  different  places? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  222,  I  think  is  what  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  I  am  referring  to  item 
5  in  vote  216,  Ontario  police  college,  $40,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  216—1  will  come  to  item  5 
in  just  a  moment— but  this  is  something  I 
want  to  give  to  the  House  to  show  what 
rapid  means  of  communication  we  now  have 
in  the  Ontario  provincial  police  organization. 

This  morning  I  asked  that  certain  informa- 
tion be  obtained  for  me,  and  from  the 
central  headquarters  of  the  OPP  my  request 
was  teletyped  to  all  districts,  17  of  them,  the 
western  ones  at  11  a.m.,  the  northern  ones 
at  11:01  a.m.  and  the  eastern  ones  at  11:02 
a.m.  They  were  asked  questions  and  tlie 
answers   indicate    what   the    questions   were. 


The  hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr. 
Manley)  no  doubt  will  be  interested  to  know 
the  first  reply  came  from  Cornwall  at  11:20 
and  the  last  at  4:21,  some  hours  later,  from 
Burlington.  The  total  charges  laid-this  was 
the  question-the  total  charges  laid  since 
January  1,  1962,  are  as  follows.  This  is  a 
total  from  all  17  districts  obtained,  as  I  say, 
between  11  a.m.  and  4:21  p.m.  today:  (a) 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  3,276;  (b)  under 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  22,582;  (c)  aU  other 
statutes,  2,930.  This  gives  a  grand  total 
from  January  1  to  date,  April  2,  under  the 
OPP  jurisdiction,  of  28,788. 

That  gives  an  illustration  of  how  speedily 
we  can  get  information  of  that  nature  in  this 
province. 

The  Ontario  Pohce  College— that  figure 
would  relate  to  291  Sherboume  Street,  a 
college   that   has   been  operating   there  for 

some  years. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  two  di£Ferent 
pohce  colleges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  a  college  for 
recruits,  really,  and  the  recruit  college  has 
been  going  there  for  years.  The  majority  of 
them  are  OPP  people  taking  the  course  but 
a  certain  number  come  in  from  the  muni- 
cipahties. 

The  police  college  of  the  larger  sphere 
anticipates  a  much  bigger  organization  with 
much  more  detail,  research,  and  scientific 
studies  and  so  forth  than  this  college  has  and 
we  will  absorb  this  college.  It  will  move 
out,  I  take  it,  to  the  new  site  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 

One  other  item,  and  that  is,  what  is  the 
government's  policy  concerning  the  purchase 
of  automobiles  for  the  pohce  departments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  in  relation  to  the  pohce  is  that 
very  roughly  a  car  does  about  50,000  miles, 
and  it  is  replaced.  Tenders  are  called  and 
submitted  by  the  various  manufacturers 
through  their  agents.  The  manufacturers  I 
think  have  a  certain  arrangement  so  that 
we  do  not  get  too  many  of  their  own  agents 
competing  on  one  caJl.  And  then  these 
tenders  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  three, 
I  think  it  is,  senior  members  of  tlie  OPP  and 
they  take  the  lowest  tenders  and  fill  the 
orders  in  that  way. 

Actually  we  get  a  remarkably  good  value, 
I  must  say,  in  relation  to  our  turn-ins.  I 
would  say  tlie  average  is  about  $800  on  a  new 
car  for  the  one  that  has  done  50,000  miles. 
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Mr.  Newman:  In  the  purchase  of  your 
new  cars,  is  it  your  policy  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian-made products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then,  while  we  are  still  on 
cars,  does  the  department  use  unmarked 
cars  on  the  highways,  to  apprehend  speeders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  a  very,  very  limited 
way,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  the  department  use 
cars  bearing  hcence  plates  of  any  other 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
read  the  following  CP  report.  It  is  dated 
March  29,  and  it  was  in  the  Windsor  Daily 
Star. 

Quebec  City-Special  agreements  with 
the  New  York  State  and  Ontario  govern- 
ments are  making  it  possible  for  some 
Quebec  provincial  police  cars  to  use  On- 
tario and  New  York  licence  plates. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Attomey-Generars 
department  said  Wednesday,  that  he  was 
elaborating  on  Attorney-General  George 
LaPalme's  statement  in  the  legislative 
assembly  Tuesday  that  some  police 
vehicles  are  using  New  York  and  Ontario 
plates  to  help  conceal  their  identity.  He 
declined  to  say  how  many  cars  had  been 
so  equipped. 

However,  the  system  was  working  to 
the  point  where  police  frequently  were 
able  to  follow  suspected  lawbreakers 
along  the  highways  and  into  shops  with- 
out attracting  unnecessary  attention.  They 
passed  for  tourists,  he  says. 

Are  the  Quebec  authorities  supplied  the 
licence  plates  with  the  permission  of  this 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  buy  a  licence 
plate  in  Ontario  in  the  normal  way,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  If 
anybody  has  any  knowledge  of  that  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  Transport.  I  doubt  if  they 
would  know  much  about  it,  but  we  have 
none  in  our  department.  That  is  not  our 
way  of  policing  the  highway. 

Mr.  Newman:  Surely  you  two  people 
would  be  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  is  on  the 
question  of  cars  for  the  provincial  police 
of  The  Attorney-General's  Department,  I  see 
in  the  accounts  for  last  year  under  Ontario 
provincial  police  there  is  an  item  "automo- 
bile supplies  and  repairs— Addison  Cadillac 
Oldsmobile,  Limited,  $4,909.02."  Could  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  inform  the  House 
whether  this  is  the  company  with  which 
the  newly  nominated  Liberal  candidate  for 
the  federal  riding  of  North  York  has  a  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  pub- 
lic accounts  I  noticed  an  item  for  $153,000 
to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada, 
Limited.  Now  just  prior  to  this,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  had  mentioned  that  cars 
had  been  purchased  through  dealers  rather 
than  through  the  main  office  of  the  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Which  item  are  you 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  Ontario  provincial 
police,  page  D.20,  pubhc  accounts,  1960- 
1961. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  the  case  of  the 
Chrysler  company,  the  dealers  who  are 
Chrysler  dealers  had  the  lowest  tender,  the 
payment  goes  to  the  Chrysler  company. 
They,  in  turn,  pay  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

like  to  refer  to  salaries  under  this  particular 

item,    and    at    the    outset    I    would    like    to 

quote    from    the    Atikokan    Progress    in    an 

issue   dated  March  29  of  the  current  year: 

Ontario  provincial  police  may  be  forced 

to  press  for  the   right  to   arbitrate   wage 

agreements,  Corporal  Douglas  Mackay  of 

the  Kenora  district  branch  of  the  Ontario 

Provincial     Police     Association     said     last 

week. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  not  read  the  whole  account  but  to  get 
to  the  pertinent  part: 

Mr.  Mackay  said  provincial  police 
are  the  lowest  paid  among  the  28  major 
police  forces  in  Ontario  and  the  only 
force  still  working  a  six-day  week.  The 
basic  rate  per  constable  is  $3,600  with 
the  maximum  of  $4,600  he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  communicated  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  will  confirm,  that  what  is  said  in 
that    particular    article    is    in    fact    correct. 
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That  is  that  a  recent  survey  made  by,  I 
believe,  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion, demonstrated  that  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial police  ranked  29th  in  the  29— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  not  agree  with 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  would  not?  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  have  the 
comment  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  in 
this  respect,  because  the  information  that  I 
have  is  firstly  in  the  newspaper  clipping  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  and  secondly 
a  communication  addressed  to  myself  which 
suggests  the  same  thing.  I  cannot  prove  it 
one  way  or  another,  but  if  it  be  incorrect, 
I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General  should 
demonstrate  why  it  is  incorrect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  civil  service  commission 
is  making  a  complete  review. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  are,  but  I  can 
say  this  much  that  since  I  have  been  in 
ofBce  here  there  have  been  very  substantial 
increases  in  pay  over  what  they  were  at  the 
time  I  took  office.  I  do  not  say  by  that  tliat 
they  are  necessarily  adequate  yet  or  sufficient. 
After  a  preliminary  probationary  period  a 
constable  goes  to  $3,900  and  tlien  he  has  a 
range  in  four  years  that  takes  him  up  to 
$4,600.  So  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  the 
service  he  has  a  salary  of  $4,600.  A  corporal 
starts  at  $4,800  and  goes  to  $5,250  annually 
at  the  present  time. 

Now  this  is  going  to  be,  I  am  quite  sure, 
put  up  along  the  line  to  some  extent.  How 
much  I  do  not  know  at  the  moment.  A 
sergeant  starts  at  $5,250  and  goes  up  to 
$5,750.  The  staff  sergeant  starts  at  $5,750 
and  goes  up  to  $6,300.  Inspectors,  district 
inspectors,  go  from  $6,600  to  $7,500,  and  so 
it  goes  on  up  the  list.  It  is  all  under  review 
and  nobody  is  more  sympathetic  and  anxious 
to  see  that  fair  wages  and  fair  remuneration 
is  given  to  the  police  than  I  am  myself.  I 
take  some  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say  to 
this  House  that  over  the  period  I  have  been 
there  all  along  the  line,  not  just  in  relation 
to  these  people,  there  have  been  substantial 
increases. 

That  is  perhaps  natural  in  some  respects, 
but  we  have  given  as  much  momentimi  to 
that  sort  of  thing  as  has  been  possible.  I 
think  that  the  position  of  my  employees  in 
regard  to  increase  percentage  is  favourable 
with    respect    to    not    only    the    service    but 


generally  in  respect  to  the  percentage  in- 
creases that  have  been  exx>erienced  over  the 
last  several  years.  That  does  not  mean  for 
a  moment  that  I  think  they  have  sufficient 
or  that  the  time  has  come  at  all  tliat  they 
are  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  dollar  increases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  time  that 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  department  have  been  as  he  has  said; 
but  I  would  like  to  detennine,  unequivocally, 
whether  or  not  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  bland  statement 
that  the  Ontario  provincial  police  rank  28tli 
or  29di  in  the  first  28  or  29  ranking  police 
forces  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  think  tliat  they 
were  way  out  on  tliat  in  the  province.  If 
they  are  talking  about  on  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent,  there  might  be  something 
in  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no!  The  statement 
that  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this 
"that  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Associa- 
tion, which  is  duly  accredited  with  the 
government  and  has  1,735  members.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion disclosed  that  the  Ontario  provincLiI 
police  ranks  29th  with  respect  to  salary  in 
comparison  with  municipal  pohce  forces  in 
Ontario." 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  you  are  reading  from 
a  statement  that  they  made  with  regard  to 
the  civil  service;  if  the  civil  service  have  made 
such  a  survey,  I  would  have  to  stand  cor- 
rected. But  I  would  not  tliink  that  would 
be  the   case. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  determine.  Now  I  am  reading  from  a 
statement  and  I  cannot  verify  it.  It  is 
information  that  has  been  forwarded  but  I 
would  hke  your  observation;  are  you  in  a 
position  to  deny  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  I  can  say  is  that  from 
time  to  time  I  have  had  a  look  at  the  ranges 
of  salaries  of  major  forces  and  I  have  tried 
to  get  our  force  into  that  line.  I  think  we 
compare  favourably  ^vith  the  RCMP  and 
other  forces. 

Of  course  Metropolitan  Toronto,  with  every 
pohce  officer  hWng  in  Toronto  for  example, 
is  not  a  fair  comparison.  This  force  is  scattered 
right  across  the  whole  province.  As  you  know, 
conditions  are  very  different  for  some  of  these 
members  of  the  police  force  who  live  in  houses 
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and  have  certain  services  which  are  provided 
on  a  basis  that  is  quite  favourable.  There 
are  many  items  of  that  sort  to  take  into 
account.  But  on  the  whole,  I  would  doubt 
myself  that  would  be  correct,  but  if  civil 
servants  have  made  a  thorough  survey  I 
would  have  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  statement  also  makes 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  police 
work  a  six-day  week,  compared  with  the 
normal  five-day  week  of  the  other  forces. 
If  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  it 
does  seem  to  be  that  there  is  a  real  respon- 
sibility, particularly  on  the  government— I 
cannot  say  it  should  be  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  although  it 
comes  under  his  department— to  do  something 
about  this.  Obviously  it  is  going  to  aflFect 
the  morale  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  force 
as  such. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  that  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  I  would 
not  want  to  comment  on  that.  But  if  the 
fact  is  correct  that  the  provincial  police  rank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  28  forces,  then  we 
are  including  many  municipalities  of  the 
10,000  and  up  class;  and  I  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  take  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  take  this  ques- 
tion as  notice  and  to  advise  us  whether  or 
not  this  is  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  civil  service 
commission  no  doubt  will  make  a  report  and 
recommendations  very  shortly;  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  if  they  come  in  with 
representations,  I  expect  that  I  would  support 
them  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  brief  that  the  OPP  presented  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  department  set  out  the 
pay  of  the  first  28  and  the  OPP  was  at  the 
bottom.  I  had  here  this  afternoon— I  beheve 
the  Hansard  reporter  has  it  now— but  if  you 
consult  the  brief  that  the  OPP  handed  in, 
you  will  find  that  the  OPP  are  No.  28  on 
the  list.  I  am  surprised  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  did  not  know  that  before,  because 
that  has  been  the  state  of  affairs  for  about 
the  last  four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  are  figures  in 
briefs  that  are  not  necessarily  accurate  nor 
are  they  calculated  in  a  most  favourable  way 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  just  mentioned  that 
the  civil  service  will  make  their  recom- 
mendation and  we  will  certainly  have  a  look 
at  it. 


Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  would  advise  this 
House  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
status  of  the  pay,  fringe  benefits  or  working 
conditions  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
since  1959? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  a  question  that 
is  a  httle  difiicult  to  put,  because  in  relation 
to  these  brackets  that  are  set,  the  lower  and 
the  upper  brackets,  people  are  moving,  as 
they  are  in  the  civil  service  in  all  brackets, 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  brackets  do  not 
get  changed  every  year,  but  the  people  who 
are  moving  get  increments  every  year.  That 
is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Might  I  say  then  that  the 
salary  schedules  now  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1959? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  all  the  way;  in  some 
cases  yes. 

Mr.  Gibson:  There  has  been  no  general 
overall  change  in  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  October  1,  1959, 
certain  classifications— low  $3,900,  high 
$4,600.  The  man  who  was  at  $3,900  is 
moving  up  each  year  by  increment  until  he 
reaches  $4,600.  Actually  it  takes  four  years 
to  go  from  the  low  to  the  top.  I  have  those 
figures  somewhere  as  to  which  percentage  in 
each  case  have  reached  the  top.  If  I  can 
find  that  in  a  moment,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  would  be  interested  in  getting  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Gibson:  If  I  may  interrupt;  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  not  getting  the  point  I 
am  driving  at.  I  am  asking  simply:  are  the 
schedules  the  same  now  as  they  were  in 
1959?  I  am  not  concerned  with  what  a 
constable  got  in  1959  or  what  he  gets  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  of  October  1,  1959, 
in  certain  classifications,  the  low  and  the 
maximum  brackets  were  set  up  and  that  is  so; 
that  is  the  same  position  up  until  whatever 
comes  in  now  in  the  way  of  recommendations 
from  the  commission.  But  that  applies  to 
certain  ranks.  Certain  other  ranks  got  a 
change  on  April  1,  1960.  And  now  again, 
dated  back  to  April  1,  1962,  there  will  be  a 
further  change  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  hon.  Minister  then  con- 
cedes that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
salary  schedules  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  since  1959? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  at  all;  I  said  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  bracket,  the  top 
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and  low  brackets  as  set  in  1959,  in  relation 
to  certain  categories  and  in  relation  to  certain 
other  categories  since  April   1,    1960. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  let  me  put  it  another 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  can 
put  it  in  as  many  ways  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Let  me  put  it  another  way.  A 
man  hired  on  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
at  the  lowest  bracket  now  would  receive  the 
same  pay  as  the  man  who  applied  for  the 
«ame  position  in  1959.    Is  that  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  not  the  situation 
at  all.  A  man  who  was  taken  in  in  1959 
would  be  getting  considerably  more  now. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  please  listen  to  tlie  question?  The 
question  I  put  is  this:  If  a  recruit  oflF  the  street 
was  hired  on  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
now,  would  he  receive  tlie  same  pay  as  a 
recruit  received  when  hired  in  1959? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  this  will  give 
the  hon.  member  the  information  at  the 
moment,  in  another  way.  The  constables 
number  1,456.  As  of  December  31,  1961, 
985  have  reached  the  maximum;  471  are 
still  in  the  position  where  they  have 
increments  to  come  before  they  would  reach 
the  maximum.  That  is  the  position  with 
regard  to  constables,  and  I  could  give  the 
figures  with  respect  to  others. 

What  I  have  said  very  clearly  is  that  we 
do  not  change  the  maximum  and  minimum 
on  applications  every  year.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  such  a  thing.  All  through  the 
service  is  the  same  situation;  they  set  up 
their  minimums  and  their  maximums  and  they 
are  revised  perhaps  every  four  or  five  years, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  not  every  year. 
The  people,  generally  speaking,  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  these  increments  in  that  period 
because  they  have  not  reached  the  top. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  am  not  arguing  that  point. 
Let  me  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  two 
simple  questions  and  have  two  simple  answers 
to  the  questions.  First,  if  it  was  1959  and  I 
hired  on  as  a  new  man  in  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police,  what  salary  would  I  have  been 
paid  to  start?  Second,  if  I  was  a  new  man 
now  and  was  hired  on  by  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police,  what  salary  would  I  now 
receive?  Not  the  same  man,  two  different 
men— one  hired  in  1959,  one  hired  in  1962; 
what  would  each  man  start  at? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  too  difBcult. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right,  I  will  give 
this  on  a  constable  basis  from  1957  forward. 

Mr.  Gibson:  All  I  ask  are  two  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  April  1,  1957,  the 
minimum  was  $3,270  and  the  maximum 
$3,870.  On  October  1,  1957,  there  was  a 
change,  the  minimum  was  $3,450  and  the 
maximum  $4,050;  on  April  1,  1959,  the  mini- 
mum $3,750  and  the  maximum  $4,400;  on 
October  1,  1959,  the  minimum  $3,900  and 
the  maximum  $4,600.  And  that  is  the  state 
up  to  the  present  time  and  will  be  the  state 
until— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  said  it  about 
20  minutes  ago  but  the  hon.  member  does 
not  seem  to  get  it  through  his  head. 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  again  is  utter  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  commission  is  now 
looking  at  it  and  when  the  commission  looks 
at  it  again,  makes  its  recommendations  ainl 
they  are  finally  adopted,  through  Treasury 
and  through  the  government,  there  wiU  be 
another  figure  to  put  in  there  as  of  probably 
April  1,  1962. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask 
just  one  further  question;  could  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  turnover  in  personnel  in  the  Ontario 
provincial  police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  personnel  turnover 
in  the  Ontario  provincial  police  is  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  one.  I  have  the  exact 
figures  here.  A  little  later  I  will  have  the 
figure  for  the  whole  department,  which  I 
have  tucked  away  here  somewhere,  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  see  the  whole  business 
here  before  we  close  down  toni^t. 

As  far  as  the  OPP  is  concerned,  some  63 
out  of  this  2,200  force  either  resigned  or  were 
retired  or  died.  Total  resignations  were  45; 
dismissals— 2;  superannuation— 6;  deaths— 8; 
transfers  to  otlier  departments— 2;  for  a  total 
of  63,  which  I  would  venture  to  say  is  the 
lowest  turnover  of  any  branch  of  any  depart- 
ment of  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  that 
is  for  a  one-year  period.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  this  House  how  many  of  these 
men  were  replaced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  would  all  be  re- 
placed. Tliey  were  always  at  strength  or 
close  to  strength— as  close  as  we  could  get 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  only  basis  of  promotion  is  seniority.  Is 
seniority  the  only  basis  of  promotion  within 
the  Ontario  provincial  police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  no.  Seniority  is 
not  the  only  basis  at  all.  This  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  seniority  is  a 
factor,  but  actually  it  has  to  be  in  any  force 
the  size  of  this  one.  This  is  one  of  the 
things,  too,  which  the  new  police  commission 
will  be  working  on.  They  are  very  anxious, 
I  think,  to  set  up  examination  tests  from 
step-up  to  step-up.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
find  that  over  a  period  of  time,  when  the 
new  police  college,  which  I  hope  we  will 
have  going  shortly,  and  with  a  police  commis- 
sion of  the  calibre  that  has  been  set  up  doing 
the  type  of  job  I  expect  it  will  do,  that  we 
will  find,  along  with  the  excellent  work  of 
the  top  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  gener- 
ally in  the  force,  that  we  will  find  many 
things  of  an  improved  nature  that  will  meet 
the  conditions  as  they  will  be  in  the  future, 
in  relation  to  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  points  I  would  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  OPP.  First,  if  I  may  come 
back  to  a  comment  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  a  little  earlier  when  he  said,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  now  revealed  in 
Quebec  of  using  licence  plates  from  neigh- 
bouring jurisdictions,  that  we  do  not  do 
things  in  that  way  here  in  Ontario.  A  year 
or  so  ago,  before  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions,  the  head  of  the 
OPP— on  two  occasions  that  I  can  recollect— 
stated  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  OPP 
on  the  highways  to  hide  their  cruisers  in 
establishing  radar  traps.  Now  is  it,  or  is  it  not 
the  practice  to  do  that?  No  later  than  last 
Saturday— and  I  was  not  caught  because  there 
was  a  kind  fellow  coming  the  other  way 
blinking  his  lights  to  everybody.  I  think  he 
was  doing  it  because  it  was  a  pretty  flagrant 
kind  of  set-up  and,  as  I  would  judge,  in 
violation  of  what  the  OPP  chief  had  said. 
Behind  a  heavy  cement  abutment  of  an 
overpass  on  401  was  the  cruiser;  it  could  not 
be  seen  at  all  until  you  were  right  up  to  it. 
I  am  just  curious  to  get  this  clear  once  and 
for  all— is  it  or  is  it  not  an  instruction  from 
the  top  that  the  cruiser  shall  be  out  in  the 
open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  instructions 
are  that  in  an  area  where  radar  is  operating, 
and  we  only  have  something  like  25  or  30 
of    these   throughout    the   province,    so    that 


they   are  not   going  to   be  met  too   often,    I 
think  perhaps  we  ought  to  get  more- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
in  the  same  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  just  happens 
to  be  your  good  luck.  But  actually,  where 
one  of  these  sets  is  in  operation,  in  the 
general  area— now  this  does  not  mean  25  or 
50  yards  away,  but  within  maybe  15  or  25 
miles— it  is  known  that  radar  is  operating 
within  that  area. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  these  lights. 
Some  of  the  police  officers  do  not  agree 
with  me  on  this,  but  to  my  way  of  tliinking 
that  is  a  great  practice;  if  everybody 
travelling,  say  25  miles  in  either  direction 
from  radar,  signals  everybody  else  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  it,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  de- 
terrent action  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  this  man  was  doing 
it;  and  I  think  he  was  doing  it  because  not 
only  was  the  cruiser  with  the  radar  behind 
the  cement  abutment  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen,  but  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  or 
four  cruisers  at  the  other  end  of  the  radar 
setup.    It  was  a  really  impressive  show. 

The  second  point  which  I  wanted  to  raise 
for  the  hon.  Attorney-Generars  comment,  is 
that  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  disturbed 
by  a  statement  attributed  in  a  story  of  May 
19  of  last  year  to  Chief  Mackey.  The  first 
paragraph  of  this  reads  as  follows: 

Half  of  the  8,000  policemen  in  Ontario 
did  not  receive  adequate  training  before 
donning  the  uniform,  James  Mackey,  Metro 
police  chief,  told  the  panel  meeting  in 
Toronto  yesterday. 

A  later  paragraph  says  that  the  opening  of 
a  police  college  at  the  former  RCAF  base 
at  Aylmer  would  eliminate  this  problem 
within  a  year.  It  seems  to  be  a  rather  dis- 
turbing proposition  that  half  of  the  police 
force  are  not  adequately  trained  before  they 
are  put  on  the  job.  Does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  agree  with  this?  Secondly,  when  do 
you  expect  the  police  college  to  get  into 
operation— because  I  would  judge,  if  Police 
Chief  Mackey 's  comment  is  correct,  that  we 
will  not  correct  the  situation  until  one  year 
beyond  that  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Unfortunately,  I  think 
it  is  correct,  in  our  setup  of  local  police  and 
local  controls  of  police.  That  is  partly  the 
picture.  But  of  course,  apart  from  that, 
police  are  taken  on  the  force  as  rookies  and 
given  uniforms  before  they  start  their  train- 
ing.    In   the   case   of   the   OPP  they   go   for 
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training  after  that  to  the  OPP  police  college, 
about  which  you  are   speaking. 

In  some  cases,  in  very  small  forces,  the 
training  is  certainly  the  hard  way,  by  going 
out  with  other  officers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  not  anything  like  the  type  of  training 
we  would  like  to  have  as  standard.  With 
the  new  pohce  college  operating,  certainly 
these  things  will  be  greatly  improved.  It 
has  been  my  hope  that  this  police  college 
would  be  operating  on  September  1.  When 
you  deal  with  two  or  three  diflFerent  depart- 
ments, and  a  couple  of  different  governments, 
your  hopes  sometimes  are  not  realized;  but 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  reach  that 
objective. 

Mr:  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  have  any  municipalities  requested 
IX)lice  protection  from  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  this  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  yes.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  some  48  contracts  involving 
about  74  police  officers  on  full-time;  but  our 
policy  of  late,  at  least  for  the  last  few  years, 
because  of  the  terrible  problems  on  our  high- 
ways, death  and  that  sort  of  thing,  has  been 
to  shy  away  from  taking  on  additional  con- 
tracts. We  have  been  trying  to  get  out  of 
them.  There  might  be  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  that  but  the  general  policy  has  been  to 
shy  away. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  that  could  be 
said  for  policing  a  lot  of  municipalities 
throiigh  the  OPP,  but  unless  and  until  we 
get  many  more  men  and  get  this  problem 
on  the  highways  a  little  further  under  control 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  anywhere  on  this 
continent,  I  think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
in  trying  to  concentrate  on  that  part. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  ( Niagara  Falls ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  make  a  point  clear,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
a  question.  As  I  understand  it  from  the 
debates  back  and  forth,  they  started  the 
provincial  pohce  with  a  rate  of  $3,900  per 
year  in  1959;  that  was  Vh  years  ago.  The 
officer  starting  tomorrow  morning  would  still 
get  the  $3,900  as  a  starting  rate.  If  I 
calculate  this  right,  that  was  2^  years  a^^o, 
and  the  last  increase  they  had  was  on  that 
basic  rate,  they  get  75  dollars  per  week;  or 
for  48  hours  per  week  they  get  $1.56  an 
hour. 

As  I  gathered  it,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  said  sometliing  about  an  increase 
this  month,  or  he  was  going  to  consider  this? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  now  in  front  of  the 

commission. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  would  hke  to  say 
that  men  starting  out  digging  a  ditch  will 
get  much  more  than  $1.56  an  hour.  I  tliink 
it  should  be  increased  l)ecause  we  liave  an 
influx  of  ix^pulation  down  in  our  area  with 
provincial  p(/iice  doing  an  exceptionally  good 
job,  they  should  have  more  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  hope  that 
everybody  in  this  House,  when  they  approach 
tliese  things,  realize  that  when  you  become  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  provincial  poUce  or 
a  member  of  the  Ontario  service  permanent 
you  are  there  for  your  normal  life.  You 
are  working  steadily  on  that  basis— you  are 
not  working  three  hours  one  day  and  laid 
off  for  two  or  three  days— these  things  have 
some  relevancy  when  we  are  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  A  point  that  has  not  been 
touched  on  here  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  many  of  these  provincials,  to  maintain  a 
home  and  a  family,  must  take  part-time  jobs 
because  they  are  not  getting  sufficient  money 
to   maintain   a  home  or  family. 

Votes  216  to  220,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  221: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  started 
to  raise  this  afternoon  the  case  of  James 
Arthur  Humphreys  who  was  killed  in  an 
accident  at  the  Dome  Mines  at  South  Porcu- 
pine, Ontario,  on  September  13;  1961. 
Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  told 
us  about  it  earher.  This  may  shorten  it  if 
tlie  hon.  member  is  satisfied.  The  coroner 
was  Dr.  James  McCHnton,  a  very  experienced 
coroner.  The  Crown  attorney  at  the  inquest 
was  Mr.  Sam  Colbeck.  Date  of  death  was 
September  14,  1961,  and  the  inquest  was 
held   on   October   13,    1961. 

The  Timmins  and  Cochrane  Labour  Council 
wrote  on  December  6,  1961,  which  would  be 
two  months  after  the  inquest,  disagreeing 
with  the  coroner's  jury  and  demanded  further 
investigation.  Mr.  Bowman,  the  director  of 
pubhc  prosecutions,  looked  into  the  matter, 
ordered  and  obtained  a  transcript  of  evidence 
and  reviewed  it  and  concluded  that  the 
inquest  was  regularly  conducted  and  therefore 
there  was  no  power  in  the  department  to 
review  it.  Besides,  it  was  pointed  out  tliat  the 
findings  of  the  jury  would  not  affect  findings 
in  any  civil  action  brought  by  the  widow. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  not  affect  any 
civil  action  brought  by  the  widow?  That  may 
be  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  thing  that  strikes  me  as  a  layman,  having 
had  these  facts  presented  to  me-and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  transcript,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  right  here-is  that  while 
it  is  not  denied  that  in  riding  up  in  this  hoist 
the  man  was  violating  a  rule,  it  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  supervisor  on  the  job  had  not 
told  him  not  to  do  so.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  in  the  letter  written  by  the  president  of 
the  labour  council  that  this  was  a  general 
procedure  in  the  practices  of  the  company. 

Secondly— and  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  important— the  cause  of  the  accident 
undoubtedly  was  because  of  some  mix-up  in 
the  hoist  signals  and  some  uncertainty  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  giving  the  signals 
before  the  cage  started  to  move. 

If  I  might  interpolate  here  just  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  was 
that  they  were  moving  a  heavy  piece  of 
machinery  up  on  the  noon-hour.  In  addition 
to  these  other  factors,  the  people  who  were 
operating  the  hoist  were  relatively  inexperi- 
enced since  by  general  agreement  by  both  the 
union  and  management  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
they  had  indicated  that  on  this  kind  of 
hoisting  work  people  with  at  least  seven 
or  eight  months  of  continuous  experience  on 
the  job  should  be  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  in  order  to  get 
this  into  its  proper  position  legally,  I  should 
point  out  we  have  no  power  to  review  or 
alter  a  verdict  of  the  jury  in  that  respect. 
But  if  someone  claims  there  is  an  irregularity 
of  a  sufficient  amount  they  can,  by  bringing 
what  is  known  as  certiorari  proceedings  in  the 
court,  have  a  direction  for  a  review  and 
direction  by  a  judge  of  the  whole  business. 
Now  that  is  the  proper  procedure. 

Perhaps  the  union  concerned  would  watch 
that  in  the  future.  If  they  feel  very  definitely 
tliat  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  verdict 
and  it  should  be  upset,  then  use  the  appeal 
procedures,  get  it  in  before  a  court  and  a 
judi.e  who  has  the  power  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  any  time  limit 
upon  which  an  appeal  can  be  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Silk  tells  me  he  does 
not  think  there  is  any  time  limit.  There 
would  be  this  time  limit,  that  the  court  in 
looking  at  it  and  coming  to  a  decision,  might 
be  affec-ted  by  delays. 

Mr.  MacE>onaId:  I  certainly  thank  the  hon. 
Attorney-General    for    drawing    this    to    my 


attention  and  I  shall  certainly  draw  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  union,  or  conceivably 
this  has  been  done  already. 

However,  there  is  one  other  aspect  of 
this,  which  gets  out  of  the  legal  and  into  the 
human  angle  for  a  moment  that  I  find  a  very 
disturbing  proposition.  In  the  Timmins  paper 
that  reported  the  meeting  of  the  labour 
council  at  which  this  was  discussed— and 
esentially  the  same  point  is  repeated  in  Mr. 
Behie's  letter  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General— 
one  of  the  jurymen  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  reason  for  the  verdict  was  that  the  man 
was  dead  and  the  blame  would  not  hurt 
him. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  being  a 
callous  kind  of  statement.  The  company  itself 
changed  its  procedures  the  following  week,, 
with  regard  to  signalling  on  the  hoist,  and  if 
they  had  been  using  the  right  kind  of  pro- 
cedures the  accident  would  never  have  taken 
place.  The  very  fact  that  they  changed  their 
procedures  the  next  week  at  least  raises  the 
suggestion  that,  in  their  own  minds,  they 
were  convinced  that  their  signal  arrangement 
was  an  inadequate  one. 

That,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
supervisor  on  the  job  made  no  objection  to 
the  man  riding  up  on  the  hoist-it  was  ap- 
parently a  common  practice— combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  were  operating 
the  hoist  were  not  experienced  people— they 
were  what  they  call  "noon  hour  substitutes" 
—would  all  seem  to  the  layman  to  point  to 
a  major  share  of  the  responsibility,  if  not  the 
full  responsibility,  resting  with  the  company. 
Yet  we  have  one  of  the  jurymen  stating  that 
no  haim  could  be  done  because  this  man  was 
dead  anyway,  so  they  might  as  well  put  the 
blame  on  him. 

As  Mr.  Behie  has  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General,  this  is  rather  a 
cruel  proposition.  The  young  widow  of  the 
miner,  because  he  was  quite  a  young  man, 
not  only  loses  her  life's  partner  but  she  has 
the  stigma  placed  on  him  that  he  lost  his 
life  through  his  own  carelessness  when  there 
is  certainly  a  pretty  solid  case  to  tlie  effect 
that  it  was  not  his  carelessness,  but  rather 
some  violation  of  rules  that  were  known,  and 
other  rules  that  should  have  been  in  effect. 

I  want  to  emphasize  these  points,  because 
I  think  they  are  extremely  relevant.  If  the 
only  action  for  appeal  lies  through  taking 
the  matter  to  the  courts,  I  shall  certainly  see 
that  this  is  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
union. 

May  I  ask  this  question;  has  the  union  so 
been  informed? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  know  that  it 
lias,  but  actually  most  of  the  union  lawyers 
that  I  know  of  are  smart  fellows,  they  ought 
to  know  about  that. 

I  have  used  the  word  "appeal"  perhaps  in- 
appropriately, or  not  quite  correctly.  The 
pleadings  are  by  way  of  review,  known  as 
the  certiorari  proceedings.  If  you  get  this  sort 
of  thing  in  front  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  either  in  weekly  court  here  in  Toronto 
or  at  a  sitting  of  the  court  in  the  area  con- 
cerned—which is  not  held  as  frequently,  of 
course,  as  would  be  sittings  in  weekly  court 
in  Toronto— I  would  suggest  the  hon.  member 
recommend  to  his  friends  who  are  concerned 
with  this  sort  of  thing  that  if  and  when  these 
diings  do  arise  they  take  a  position  of  this 
sort,  they  move  in  that  way  and  then  all 
the  rights  could  be  reviewed— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  am  even  more  astounded  at  the 
fact  that  this  protest  was  presented  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  he  looked  into  it. 
Can  he  give  me  any  reason  why,  having 
looked  into  it,  and  replied  to  the  labour 
cx)uncil,  why  did  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
not  immediately  draw  it  to  their  attention 
that  they  could  take  action  before  the  courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  is 
getting  a  lot  of  advice  here  as  a  result  of 
his  question.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  my 
department  to  give  out  advice  to  people  on 
how  to  proceed  or  what  to  do,  that  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  procedure  for  us  to  set 
up.  The  first  time  they  failed,  they  would 
blame  us  for  causing  the  failure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  after  this  group  wrote  you,  seeking 
your  advice,  you  now  tell  me  that  they 
could  have  taken  it  before  a  court  and  had 
it  reviewed,  but  you  did  not  tell  them  be- 
cause this  would  have  been  free  legal 
advice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  said  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
advising  on  legal  procedures  those  who 
come  to  our  department  in  that  respect. 
That  is  not  a  practice  that  we  adopt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  submit,  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  told  them  that  it  was  not  within 
his  power  to  reopen  the  issue  and  hold  an- 
other investigation  surely  it  was  not  only 
his  right,  but  I  would  submit  that  it  was 
his  obhgation,  to  point  out  to  the  labour 
council  the  course  they  should  follow  to 
have  it  reviewed  before  the  courts. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  never  found, 
as  I  said  before,  that  either  management  or 
labour  are  lacking  in  proper  legal  advice. 
I  am  not  the  one  who  is  expected,  nor 
would  expect  myself,  to  be  handing  out 
free  gratis  advice  on  how  to  proceed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  very  silly 
thing  for  anybody  in  this  position  to  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  nonsense. 
Votes  221  and  222  agreed  to. 
On  vote  223: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
With  regard  to  the  poHce  commission,  when 
will  it  be  appointed?  Do  I  understaiid  that 
there  will  be  some  appointment  in  the  very 
near  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  sorry,  I  am  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  catching  what  you  are 
saying. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Has  the  appointment  for 
a  representative  on  the  pohce  commission 
in  Windsor— to  replace  Mr.  MacDonald, 
who  has  been  appointed  a  judge— been  made 
yet?  If  not,  can  we  expect  the  appointment 
to  be  made  soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  can  you  not  give  me 
something  better  than  that,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General? 

Hon.    Mr.    Roberts:    Until    it   is    properly 

processed,  it  is  a  secret. 

Vote  223  agreed  to. 

On  vote  224: 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  it  would  be  timely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  the  record  of 
the  government  respecting  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March,  1961.  The  amount  spent  was 
$122,476  and  tliis,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  6,000,000  population,  amounts  to 
roughly  about  two  cents  per  capita,  and 
the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  1962 
is  $292,000. 

How  much  of  that  was  spent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? I  do  not  know,  for  the  public  ac- 
counts for  that  time  are  not  yet  available, 
but  I  will  assume  that  it  was  all  spent 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  amounts  to  rou^y 
four  cents  per  capita. 

The  present  appropriation  is  for  $430,000, 
or  about  seven  cents  per  capita.  That  is  a 
little   increase   over  what  it  was  last  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tlie  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  make  up  our  minds  regard- 
ing the  need  for  EMO.  Either  we  appreci- 
ate its  need  or  do  not,  and  if  it  is  desirous 
to  expand  this  organization,  and  I  do  be- 
He\e  it  would  be  useful  in  times  of  flood 
or  emergency,  I  think  we  must  put  more 
money  into  building  up  this  organization, 
or   forget   about  the  whole  thing. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  the  pitiful  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  spending  on  emergency  meas- 
ures in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  just  water 
down  the  drain.  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  if  he  will  comment 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  cost  of 
emergency  measures  activities  are  shared 
between  all  three  levels  of  government,  on 
the  following  basis.  The  federal  govern- 
ment contributes  75  per  cent  of  all  costs, 
the  provincial  government  contributes  15 
per  cent  towards  all  municipal  costs  and 
25  per  cent  towards  all  costs  of  EMO  in 
Ontario.  The  municipal  governments  pay 
10  per  cent  only  of  their  municipal  EMO 
costs. 

Now  vote  224  in  the  amount  of  $430,000 
represents  only  the  Ontario  government's 
share  of  the  entire  programme  which  is,  as 
you  see,  about  25  per  cent.  You  add  to 
vote  224  the  federal  and  municipal  con- 
tributions and  we  have  a  total  figure  of 
approximately  $2,334,000  available  for 
emergency  measure  purposes  in  Ontario. 
Under  the  federal  government's  financial  as- 
sistance programme,  there  is  an  allocation 
to  Ontario  of  $1,648,000  on  a  sharing  basis. 
The  problem  of  course  is  terrific  if  it 
ever  became  an  actuality:  nuclear  warfare. 
But  in  an  orderly  way,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  test  out,  as  they  did  in  the  Tocsin 
exercise  last  October,  certain  command 
posts,  so  to  speak,  for  the  continuation  of 
V  government,  and  the  installations  required 
^       for  that  sort  of  thing. 

They  have  divided  the  province  into  some 
seven  zones  and  by  having  headquarters  in 
each  of  those  zones,  some  means  of  assur- 
ing communications  and  assuring  some  sort 
of  government  continuation  in  the  event  of 
a  catastrophe.  When  I  say  government,  I 
mean  at  the  local  level,  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

Then,  of  course,  the  biggest,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  problem  is  the  problem  of 
evacuation,  or  the  possible  need  of  evacua- 
tion  in   the   target   areas   themselves.    Who 


can  tell  where  they  will  be,  or  who  can  tell, 
apart  from  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  how  provision  ahead  of  time  can 
be  made  on  a  wholesale  basis  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  is  still  very  much  a  question.  In 
the  United  States,  they  are  spending  large 
amounts  of  money.  We  are  feeling  our  way 
here  and  there  in  the  larger  centres.  Wind- 
sor is  one  of  the  places  where  there  would 
be  perhaps  a  tremendous  problem  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war  in  that  area,  and  bombs 
dropping  in  that  area.  This  is  another  very 
serious  position  here  in  the  Toronto  and 
Oshawa  area,  and  the  island  of  Montreal  is  in 
a  most  precarious  position,  and  so  are  certain 
other  centres. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  province,  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the 
smaller  places  outside,  where  I  would  imag- 
ine the  problem  would  be  relatively  small 
in  comparison  to  these  concentrated  areas. 
The  actual  protection  in  those  areas,  I  think, 
could  be  worked  out  much  more  readily. 

We  notice  tliere  is  an  announcement  the 
other  day  from  Saskatchewan  of  some  type  of 
liquid  that  is  being  developed  which  might 
have  a  considerable  importance  in  the  future 
in  relation  to  uses  of  this  sort.  It  might 
even  be  conceivable  that  if  time  was  in  our 
favour  long  enough,  that  there  might  be  some 
method  of  protective  material  being  ob- 
tained, and  this  type  of  fluid,  or  some  other 
type  of  resistant  fluid,  used  that  would  com- 
pletely revolutionize  the  present  idea  of  shel- 
ter and  protection  of  that  sort. 

All  these  things  are  so  imponderable  that 
the  best,  I  think,  we  can  do  at  the  present 
time  is  try  to  pursue  some  kind  of  a  sensible 
course  which  is  visible  to  everybody,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  these  things  is  to  try  to  work 
out,  at  least  on  paper,  some  methods  of 
evacuation  that  will  be  understood  by  the  vast 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  said  that  we  will  spend, 
with  federal  and  municipal  assistance,  over 
$2  million  on  civil  defence.  How  on  earth 
do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  when  we  are 
only  going  to  spend  $430,000  in  the  province 
of  Ontario?  How  do  you  arrive  at  a  figure 
of  over  $2  milhon  to  be  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  only  going  to 
spend  $430,000  ourselves.  The  total  amount 
for  Ontario  use,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
over  $2  million. 

Mr.  Thomas:  How  do  you  arrive  at  that 
figure? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  Well,  the  federal  people 
spend  that  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  are  only  spending  $430,- 
000  and  you  say  over  $2  million  is  going  to 
be  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right,  if  we  put 
up  a  dollar  the  federal  people  put  up  three 
dollars,  and  we  go  into  joint  projects  all  over 
the  place,  and  the  municipality  comes  in  on 
some  cases  with  10  per  cent.  It  is  a  joint 
project  all  over  the  province. 

We  do  not,  in  any  place,  lay  out  all  our 
own  money  on  a  scheme.  In  no  place  do  we 
lay  out  any  part  of  the  $430,000,  as  a  100 
per  cent  lay-out  by  the  province.  It  is  all 
on  a  contributing  basis. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  most  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas),  but  I  was  really 
fascinated  by  the  replies  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General. 

I  was  making  notes  as  he  was  talking,  and 
he  said  all  these  things  are  so  imponderable 
that  we  must  spend  our  money  on  something 
that  is  visible.  Is  he  telling  us  that  the 
whole  question  of  civil  defence  is  so  impon- 
derable that  we  have  to  take  this  money  that 
we  are  spending  and  put  on  some  sort  of  a 
show  to  lull  the  people  into  a  false  sense  of 
security?  Is  tliat  what  he  means?  Have  we 
really  any  Emergency  Measures  Organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province,  which 
means  a  single,  solitary  thing? 

Tonight  the  hon.  Attorney-General  harps 
back  to  evacuation.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  great  evacuation  schemes.  We  were 
going  to  evacuate  everyone  out  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  up  into  Bruce  county.  No 
one  could  figure  out  why  Bruce  county  was 
chosen  but  Bruce  county  was  the  place.  That 
went  on  for  a  year  or  two  and  suddenly  every- 
body decided  that  since  really  you  could  not 
get  the  people  out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
on  a  holiday  week-end,  it  was  a  little  ridicu- 
lous to  try  to  contemplate  moving  them  all 
up  to  Bruce  county  in  the  event  that  an 
atomic  attack  took  place. 

So  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  change,  and 
evacuation  was  given  up.  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  evacuation,  because  it  was  found  to 
be  quite  impractical. 

Then  we  got  off  onto  a  shelter  kick.  We 
were  all  going  to  have  shelters.  And  we  have 
had  all  sorts  of  pamphlets  and  diagrams  and 
blueprints,  including  the  one  we  have  here 
tonight,  on  how  to  build  your  own  little 
shelter. 


We  have  no  shelters  or  no  programmes  lor 
shelters  for  people  who  are  in  hospitals;  there 
are  no  programmes  for  shelters  for  people 
who  go  to  school;  there  are  no  progranunes 
for  people  who  are  in  office  buildings;  there 
are  no  programmes  for  shelters  even  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  if  a  bomb 
happens  to  drop  while  we  are  in  here;  or  for 
the  civil  servants.  What  kind  of  a  riielter 
programme  have  we,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  noticed  a  story  just  a  few 
days  ago  emanating  from  Ottawa.  The 
architect  who  was  called  on  by  the  Ottawa 
board  of  education  to  build  two  schools  was 
asked  about  the  feasibility  of  putting  deters 
into  those  schools;  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cost  of  shelters  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  advised  his  board 
that  there  was  no  point  in  building  these 
shelters  because  there  was  nobody  who  could 
tell  him  what  kind  of  a  shelter  would  be 
safe  to  build.  So  the  Ottawa  board  of  educa- 
tion reasonably  decided,  I  think,  that  they 
were  not  going  to  bother,  and  they  went 
ahead  and  built  their  schools  without  shelters. 

Does  the  shelter  programme  mean  any- 
thing? Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  put  on  our 
desks  tonight  this  new  pamphlet  and  I  have 
just  had  a  chance  to  glance  through  it.  This 
shows  that  you  can  have  a  $100  shelter 
apparently;  it  emanates  from  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization,  Box  10,000,  in  the 
capital  city  of  your  province,  and  in  brackets 
"Not  Ottawa".  I  presume  accordingly  It 
must  emanate  from  Toronto,  but  that  is  what 
the  pamphlet  said. 

About  the  fourth  paragraph  on  the  last 
page,  it  says:  Fall-out  shelters  are  primarily 
designed  for  people  living  in  non-target 
areas.  If  you  live  in  an  area  which  may  be 
attacked  directly,  you  should  give  considera- 
tion to  blast  protection  as  well  as  fall-out.  I 
would  like  to  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  how  anybody  is  going  to 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  type  of  shelter 
in  this  pamphlet  is  any  good  or  whether  they 
live  in  the  wrong  area?  I  think  this  is  most 
important. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  very 
interesting  things  about  this  shelter  here. 
There  are  not  going  to  be  any  cooking 
facilities;  nobody  knows  how  long  you  are 
going  to  have  to  stay  in  a  shelter,  but  it  may 
be  about  14  days,  seems  to  be  some  of  the 
thinking.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  avail- 
able; apparently  you  get  buckets  and  pile 
them  up  outside  the  shelter,  and  the  shelter 
is  suitable  for  foiu-  or  five  people.    By  the 
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time  four  or  five  people  have  been  in  this 
small  room  for  14  days,  you  are  going  to 
have  quite  a  collection  of  buckets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  this  sort  of  nonsense 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  of  Canada.  I  think  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  owes  it  to  us,  it  is  his 
responsibility  this  year,  to  say  whether  or 
not  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  any  single  useful 
purpose.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  estimates 
and  the  public  accounts  for  the  past  several 
years  and  this  is  what  they  say. 

In  1957-1958  some  $393,000  was  voted 
and  $306,000  was  spent;  in  1958-1959,  some 
$393,000— exactly  the  same  amount— was 
voted,  and  $289,000  was  spent.  The  govern- 
ment still  stayed  with  the  same  figure  in 
1959-1960;  they  voted  $393,000,  but  that  year 
they  were  not  able  to  spend  half  of  it— they 
only  spent  $145,000.  In  1960-1961,  they  re- 
duced the  estimate  to  $300,000,  but  even  at 
that  they  fell  $100,000  short;  they  spent 
$194,000.  In  1961-1962,  which  is  the  current 
year,  we  have  not  of  course  got  the  public 
accounts,  but  $453,000  was  voted;  how  much 
was  spent  we  do  not  know— perhaps  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  can  tell  us  tonight?  And 
for  the  1962-1963  year,  the  estimates  that 
are  being  asked  for  tonight,  the  sum  of 
$430,000  is  being  asked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is— and  I  think  there 
is— some  reasonable  common  sense  in  pre- 
paring a  programme  for  the  protection  of  our 
people  in  the  event  that  this  horrible  tragedy 
should  take  place— is  there  any  point  in 
wasting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  as 
we  have  done  over  these  many  years  and 
having  nothing  to  show  for  it?  Is  there  any 
point  in  doing  what  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  says?  He  says  all  these  things  are 
so  imponderable  that  we  must  do  something 
that  is  visible.  Surely  that  is  the  height  of 
nonsense? 

Typical  of  this,  the  people  in  Ottawa  are 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  suppose  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  would  tell  us  that  the 
army  survival  branch  are  going  to  be  of 
some  general  use,  but  I  thought  he  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  a  quote  from  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  on  March  20.  It  goes  like 
this: 

Canadian  army  has  no  idea  where  the 
graduates  of  its  much  publicized  national 
survival  course  go,  and  no  means  of 
getting  in  touch  with  them  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  Quite  literally  they  can 
take  the  six-week  course,  drop  out  of  sight 
and  never  be  heard  from  again.  Except 
for  the  minority  of  survival  trainees  who 


stay  on  to  join  the  militia  or  regular 
army,  the  course  offers  no  assurance  that 
a  body  of  men  is  being  trained  which  can 
be  readily  assembled  to  stand  by  if  war 
threatens.  This  information  was  drawn  out 
Monday  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of 
the  supplementary  spending  estimates  of 
the  National  Defence  Department. 

Defence  Minister  Harkness  admitted  to 
the  House  that  no  follow-up  system  exists 
to  maintain  any  regular  contact  with  the 
thousands  of  men  now  enrolled  in  the 
survival  courses.  Furthermore,  the  army 
has  no  claim  oh  these  men  once  they  have 
finished  the  course.  Even  if  the  army 
knew  how  to  reach  the  graduates  of  the 
course  it  could  not  compel  them  to  report 
for  duty  in  an  emergency.  Liberal  defence 
critic  Paul  Hellyer,  asking  for  information 
on  the  type  of  contractual  arrangements 
between  the  army  and  survival  trainees, 
was  told  it  was  evident  you  cannot  have  a 
contractual  arrangement  beyond  the  six- 
week  period  of  their  engagement. 

So  I  suppose  if  the  war  happens  to  start 
during  tbat  six-week  period,  we  can  have  a 
few  people  available.  There  is  no  residence 
requirement  on  the  part  of  persons  enrolling 
in  the  course,  and  the  only  use  the  army 
makes  of  the  names  of  the  trainees  is  to  sup- 
ply them  to  the  civil  defence  organizations 
which  might  at  some  time  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  men.  As  Mr.  Harkness  explained  it, 
military  forces  would  be  unable  to  provide 
more  than  cadres  of  trained  men  for  survival 
operations.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pick 
up  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  general 
civil  poplace,  and  the  more  you  have  trained 
the  better. 

This  seems  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
army  would  be  able  to  locate  the  trained 
men;  and  as  Mr.  Harkness  made  clear,  no 
means  exist  for  this  purpose  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  Harkness  reported  that  14,000  had  joined 
the  militia,  and  of  the  2,600  applicants  for 
the  regular  army  some  1,400  had  been  en- 
listed. I  am  quite  pleased  with  that,  he 
said. 

It  is  really  no  surprise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  are 
floundering;  certainly  in  Ottawa  they  are 
floundering.  And  I  think  that  unless  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  can  tell  us  what  is  going 
to  happen  so  far  as  this  money  that  he  is 
asking  for  this  year  is  concerned,  this  House 
should  join  with  me  in  a  motion  that  I  am 
prepared  to  move  after  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  speech,  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
emergency  measures  section  be  reduced  from 
the  sum  of  $430,000  to  the  sum  of  $1. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  quite  reminded  by 
this  outburst,  straight  from  the  mouth  without 
very  much  thinking,  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre- 
Mr.  Singer:  Get  to  the  estimates  instead 
of  vilifications  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  A  critic,  and  particularly 
an  imprepared  critic,  is  an  unmerciful  fault- 
finder, two  steps  above  a  fool  and  a  great 
many  below  a  wise  man.  Now  I  think  that 
the  cap  certainly  fits  over  there  in  that  re- 
spect after  listening  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  real  answer  to  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  are  now  estab- 
lished by  by-law,  in  the  various  municipalities, 
some  28  county  emergency  measures  organ- 
izations, nine  area  emergency  measures 
organizations,  three  city  emergency  measures 
organizations,  and  three  town  emergency 
measures  organizations,  all  of  which  involve 
575  municipalities  in  this  province  and  pro- 
vides protective  measures  for  a  population  of 
5,167,302  people.  So  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  organization  going  on. 

We  are  rapidly  expanding  this  organization 
to  include  those  municipalities  and  population 
which  do  not  now  have  an  emergency 
measures  capability.  The  unorganized  parts 
of  our  province  for  emergency  measures  pur- 
poses involve  some  362  municipalities  and 
641,000  people,  and  we  are  stepping  in  to 
try  to  get  them  organized  as  well. 

I  consider  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  group 
of  organizers,  at  the  level  of  EMO,  are  doing 
an  excellent  job  under  very  diflBcult  circum- 
stances; a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
is  in  just  what  we  listened  to  a  few  minutes 
ago  over  there,  the  kind  of  fellow  who  does 
not  have  any  ideas  of  his  own  but  thinks 
any  other  attempt  at  this  problem  is  just 
Avrong.  That  is  the  sort  of  criticism  that  is  of 
no  use  whatever  in  his  House  or  anywhere 
«lse. 

Now,  on  his  comments  about  these  courses 
that  are  being  taken,  not  a  single  dollar  of 
our  vote  of  last  year  went  to  that,  and  not  a 
single  dollar  of  our  vote  of  tliis  year  will 
go  to  it.  That  was  purely  a  federal  policy, 
paid  for  entirely  by  federal  funds;  in  relation 
to  this  in  part  and  also,  I  fancy,  in  part  to 
winter  programmes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
relatively  late  hour,  I  consider  that,  coming 
to  this  last  vote,  the  EMO  vote,  that  in  asking 
this  amount  we  are  asking  a  moderate  amount 
indeed  and  we  have  a  very  good  insurance 


in  that  for  every  dollar  of  the  $400,000-odd 
that  is  spent  in  the  next  year— current  year, 
starting  yesterday— we  will  have  others  con- 
tributing $3  to  $4  for  every  $1  that  we  put 
up.  In  that  way,  in  a  joint  enterprise,  for  a 
purpose  the  like  of  which  never  has  been  a 
problem  before  and  which  w«  hope  will 
never  become  an  actuality,  we  must  just  do 
the  best  we  can  and  hope  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  at  least  preventive  and  will,  if  some 
great  catastrophe  does  descend  upon  this 
continent,  serve  at  least  a  partial  purpose 
in  saving  the  lives  of  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  indicate  how  many  shelters,  simple 
or  otherwise,  have  been  built  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  up  until  now?  Has  he  any  knowl- 
edge of  that?  Has  his  organization  any 
knowledge  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  private  shelters  go, 
I  would  say  the  number  is  not  very  large. 
Several  hundred,  but  not  anything  like  one 
would  like  to  see  if  one  was  trying  to  cover 
the  position  in  that  way.  But  there  are  also 
surveys  made  of  areas  that  could  be  used  as 
shelters.  They  would  involve  many  thousands 
of  people  across  the  province  at  the  present 
time,  the  type  of  shelter  that  is   available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Windsor,  for 
example,  while  it  is  not  feasible  to  use  it  as 
a  shelter  for  the  whole  poplace  because  of 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  getting  people 
in  and  out,  there  is  a  remarkable  fresh  salt 
mine  right  close  to  the  centre  of  the  area 
where  at  least  a  few  thousand  people  could 
in  a  short  period  of  time  get  cover  1,000 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  be 
comparatively  safe.  There  are  underground 
systems.  Some  of  our  apartment  basements 
I  think,  the  larger  ones,  would  serve.  There 
are  a  lot  of  areas  that  could  serve  this  purpose 
and  surveys  are  being  made,  by  my  friend 
here  and  through  the  various  authorities. 

Mr.  Pollard  here  in  Toronto  is  the  head 
of  the  Metro  civil  defence  organization.  They 
are  making  their  surveys  efFectively  and 
sensibly  and  the  survey  directors  throughout 
the  province  are  doing  the  same  thing.  They 
are  running  courses  also  and  we  would  expect 
that  they  will  accumulate  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  and  have  a  number 
of  recommendations  on  how  to  proceed.  But 
if  one  was  going  to  try  to  provide  the  type 
of  protection  that  would  be  necessary  from 
the  blast  itself  it  would  certainly  involve 
expenditures  of  tremendous  amounts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization 
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is  an  orphan  of  the  government.  This  is  my 
third  session  in  this  Legislature,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  it  has  been  in  a  different 
department  each  session.  The  only  reason 
I  can  see  why  it  is  now  in  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  department  is  that  he  seems  to  be 
spending  a  substantial  amount  of  his  time 
teaching  people  how  to  build  do-it-yourself 
jail  cells. 

The  simpler  shelters  on  which  we  now  have 
a  pamphlet  before  us,  and  which  I  would 
judge  from  reading  the  pamphlet  are  not  of 
very  much  use  for  anything,  are  apparently 
a  substitute,  made  necessary  because  the 
people  of  the  province  and  of  the  country 
pay  very  little  attention  to  the  exhortations 
of  governments,  at  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  levels,  to  build  more  complicated 
shelters. 

I  think  the  total  lack  of  response— and  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  description  of  it-the  total 
lack  of  response  of  the  people  of  the  province 
and  of  the  country  to  these  appeals  from  the 
government  to  build  shelters,  whether  simple 
or  more  complicated,  is  an  indication  of  the 
basic  common  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
province.  What  conceivable  value  are  they 
to  anybody? 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  nuclear 
attack  and  that  our  people  are  well  equipped 
with  these  shelters,  which  admittedly  do 
not  protect  them  against  the  blast  of  the 
attack  but  would  protect  them  against  fall- 
out, where  would  they  go  after  they  came 
out?  They  would  come  out  to  a  devastated 
territory  with  food  supplies  and  water  supplies 
contaminated.  The  whole  proposition  is  a 
ridiculous  one. 

I  think  an  Emergency  Measures  Organiza- 
tion has  a  very  important  and  useful  role,  and 
it  has  been  proved  in  the  past  in  various 
disasters  that  have  taken  place  that  they  have 
useful  work  to  perform,  but  they  are  com- 
pletely on  the  wrong  track  with  this  sort 
of  nonsense.  The  shelters  described  offer  no 
significant  protection  to  the  population  in 
the  event,  which  we  all  hope  will  never  occur, 
tfiat  there  should  be  a  nuclear  attack.  The 
problem  with  it  is  that  propaganda  about  such 
shelters  is  designed  to  condition  people  to 
believe  that  a  nuclear  attack  might,  or  nuclear 
warfare  might,  after  all  be  tolerable.  I  think 
we  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that  nuclear 
warfare  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
tolerable  and  that  the  only  protection  against 
it  is  to  prevent  it  from  occurring. 

I  believe  that  the  money  spent  on  a 
pamphlet  like  this,  the  exhortations  given 
to  the  people,  are  a  total  waste  of  time  and 


I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  demonstrated  they  beheve  that, 
because  they  have  not  paid  any  attention  at 
all  to  the  exhortations  that  have  been  made 
to  them  over  the  years  by  this  organization. 
The  organization  might  very  well  direct  its 
attention  to  more  useful  types  of  activity. 

I  would  also  suggest,  Mr,  Chairman,  tliat 
of  tlie  various  departments  under  which  it 
might  be  placed,  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
seems  to  be  about  the  least  appropriate. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  ( Wentworth):  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  connection  with  this  problem.  I  reahze 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  principally 
been  taken  over  by  the  federal  government, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  army.  I  suppose 
that  the  present  government  in  Ontario  is 
saddled  with  the  stand  that  has  been  taken 
in  Ottawa  and  that  is  one  where  we  are 
committed  to  private  fall-out  shelters. 

I  consider  this  whole  problem  a  matter  that 
is  quite  important.  I  think  that  it  is  all  right 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  war  is  or  is  not 
tolerable,  but  none  of  us  know  whether  or 
not  it  will  come.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  wc 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  come, 
that  we  might  at  least  be  prudent  and  provide 
what  protection  we  can. 

I  think  the  problem  gets  down  to  these 
fall-out  shelters.  When  one  thinks  of  being 
in  one  of  these  cubbyholes  for  perhaps  14 
days,  the  situation  becomes  unthinkable.  We 
do  not  like  to  face  these  realities  of  life,  so 
nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

I  am  wondering  what  leadership  is  coming 
from  the  government.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  spent  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  would  think  that,  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money,  the  government  would 
have  come  to  some  decisions  or  would  have 
at  least  done  some  basic  research. 

I  am  wondering,  for  instance,  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  buildings  which  are  constructed 
by  the  government— perhaps  works  that  are 
undertaken  by  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  or  the  new  Highways  buildings  up  on 
Highway  401—1  wonder  if,  in  these  buildings, 
there  is  any  provision  for  fall-out  protection 
in  the  basement  of  those  buildings. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  if  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  has  considered  pos- 
sibly spending  this  money  in  projects  where 
we  would  have  a  dual  purpose,  for  instance, 
an  underground  parking  garage  with  certain 
modifications  at  the  time  that  it  is  built  so 
these  could  be  converted  into  underground 
shelters.  This  way,  we  would  not  have  this 
feeling  of  frustration  that  we  are  just  throw- 
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ing  our  money  down  the  drain  and  getting 
nothing  for  it. 

I  understand,  for  instance  in  Sweden  where 
they  do  have  a  programme,  that  there  are 
many  public  shelters  in  that  country  which 
do  provide  protection  for  the  public  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  war  and  yet  they  do  not 
feel  that  the  money  is  completely  wasted  be- 
cause they  are  using  the  facilities  for  dual 
purposes  during  times  of  peace.  I  would  like 
to  say  this  and  I  should  like  to  discharge  my 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  this:  I  think 
that  history  will  judge  us  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  have  considered  this  matter  in  the 
serious  vein  in  which  it  is  entitled.  I  think, 
up  until  this  time,  that  the  government  can- 
not say  that  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
has  served  any  useful  purpose.  I  doubt  if 
one  hilf  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population 
have  any  idea  of  what  they  would  do  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  war  or  how  they  would 
protect  themselves  from  fall-out. 

The  money  which  has  been  spent,  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
has  said,  is  practically  down  the  drain.  We 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  We  come  here 
and  are  asked  to  vote  another  half  a  million 
dollars  tonight  and  I  submit  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General   still   has   nothing   to   offer. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  money  and 
are  going  to  pretend  that  we  are  interested 
in  this  very  serious  problem,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  the  government  to  take  a  very 
serious  view  of  the  situation  and  show  some 
leadership.  Certainly  the  information  which 
has  gone  out  to  the  public  has  been  hopeless. 
We  think  of  these  fall-out  shelters;  we  think 
of  a  man  and  his  family  being  down  in  the 
comer  of  his  basement  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  it  is  so  unthinkable  that  they  do  nothing 
about  it.  Fall-out  protection  is  something 
that  could  be  provided  on  a  community  basis. 

This  government,  in  co-operation  with  the 
federal  government,  sliould  take  some  of  this 
money  and  start  to  provide  something  that 
is  worthwhile.  The  public  does  not  know 
what  this  money  is  being  spent  for;  there  is 
no  education  going  out  to  any  extent  on  the 
provincial  level  and  I  think  that,  having 
said  this  from  this  side  of  the  House,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  show 
leadership  and  bring  something  forward  that 
would  do  some  good;  or  do,  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Tliomas)  has  said,  forget 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  short 
question.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  would  advise  this  House  as  to  the 
precautions   that   have    been   taken   by   Ais 


government  to  protect  itself  in  tfie  event  of 
an  attack  by  an  enemy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  preparation 
and  material  supplied  by  departments  and  to 
forth  in  connection  with  these  posts  that  have 
been  estabhshed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Canada,  and  this  Tocsin  enterprise  that  re- 
sulted in  certain  people  from  government 
departments  going  to  Camp  Borden  at  that 
time.  That  was  all  a  matter  of  record  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  lots  of  material.  I  will  ask 
the  director  of  EMO,  here,  to  see  that  you 
get  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  given  to  you 
and  is  not  regarded  as  completely  secret  I 
think  there  is  lots  of  it  available  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  some. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  at  this  time  this 
organization,  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
authority  and  the  over-all  policy  as  deter- 
mined, are  making  very  extensive  surveys  of 
all  public  buildings  of  any  consequence  and 
size  that  could  fit  into  this  picture  along  the 
lines  that  were  referred  to  by  our  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards)  a  while  back,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  planning  going  on.  The  strength  of 
this  organization  is  about  40,  as  I  mention^ 
earlier  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  and  it 
is  doing  a  very  good  job.  It  is  very  busy; 
there  is  lots  of  work  in  hand  and  I  diink  it 
is  moving  in  the  direction  that  it  at  least 
understands  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

It  is  trying  to  pass  that  through  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  at  least  there  are  a  few  people 
in  all  these  municipalities  who  have  e.  fair 
idea  of  what  the  project  is  and  what  is  trying 
to  be  done.  If  given  enough  time,  this  devel- 
opment, I  expect,  will  continue  to  be  more 
clearly  understood  and,  I  hope,  will  serve  a 
purpose. 

Everybody  knows,  I  think,  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  serve  a  hundred  per  cent  purpose 
in  this  thing;  but  at  least,  if  it  has  the  effect 
of  saving  a  reasonable  percentage  of  people 
and  allowing  their  lives  and  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  in  an  organized  way  to  continue 
in  the  event  of  catastrophe,  we  will  be 
accomplishing  something.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  the  methods  of  training 
that  are  going  on  in  the  organization  and  the 
instructional  capability  and  a  lot  of  details 
which  I  have  here,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  House  wants  them  in  detail.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  to  the  director  that  he 
make  available  to  all  hon.  members  as  much 
material  and  information  as  he  can.  It  mi^t 
be  helpful  to  them  in  understanding  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  passing  that  on  to  dieir 
own  constituencies. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
how  many  members  of  the  Cabinet  went  to 
Camp  Borden  on  Exercise  Tocsin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  director  tells  me 
there  were  14  present. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  area 
that  I  come  from,  we  have  a  city  county 
organization.  The  man  in  charge,  Mr.  Henry 
Bird,  a  most  capable  and  conscientious  man, 
has  been  trying  to  sell  the  idea  of  civil 
defence,  not  only  to  the  community  itself  but 
throughout  the  county.  In  the  early  fall  he 
attempted  to  have  constructed  a  sample  fall- 
out shelter.  He  had  approached  this  govern- 
ment, requesting  permission  for  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  vacant  property  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  downtown  area.  He  communi- 
cated with  the  department,  could  get 
nowhere,  and  asked  me  for  assistance.  I 
likewise  communicated  with  two  diflFerent 
departments  of  government.  One  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  was  kind  enough  to  reply  immedi- 
ately, and  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  would 
certainly  take  it  up  with  the  proper  depart- 
ment and  see  if  we  could  not  get  some 
co-operation.  The  other  just  absolutely  re- 
fused to  answer  the  letter.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  the  type  of  co-operation  we 
should  expect,  and  should  receive,  from  this 
government? 

Here  we  had  a  very  dedicated  man 
attempting  to  sell  your  emergency  measures 
organization  in  a  community,  yet  this  govern- 
ment itself  will  not,  and  in  this  case  did  not, 
co-operate  with  him  at  all.  We  would  have 
had  a  sample  fall-out  shelter;  we  could  have 
convinced  the  public  of  some  of  the  merits 
of  the  shelter,  yet  the  co-ordinator  could  not 
get  the  co-operation  that  he  should  have 
received  from  this  government.  It  certainly 
is  indicative  of  the  attitude  taken  towards 
this  whole  problem  of  emergency  measures. 
They  just  do  not  know  where  they  are  going. 

Vote  224  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  106,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE    OPHTHALMIC    DISPENSERS    ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  108,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   DRUGLESS   PRACTITIONERS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drug- 
less  Practitioners  Act. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  say  something 
on  this  bill  just  to  clear  up  a  very  gross 
misunderstanding.  This  bill  was  introduced 
by  request  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the 
chiropractic  group,  it  was  not  a  government 
imposed  measure  as  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE   PUBLIC   LANDS   ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands 
Act. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  if  I  were  to  pass  a  few  remarks 
about  this  bill  because  I  think  it  has  some 
important  amendments. 

Some  of  the  amendments  suggested  in 
this  bill  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation or  report  of  the  public  lands  inves- 
tigation committee.  One  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill  confirms  the  policy  which  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  had 
in  effect  for  some  years;  it  confirms  the 
policy  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  remaining 
public  lands  that  border  on  bodies  of  water 
shall  be  set  aside  and  preserved  for  recre- 
ational and  access  purposes. 

Another  amendment  provides  that  the 
zoning  principles  in  operation  in  the  depart- 
ment's activities  will  apply  to  all  pubhc 
lands.  A  new  procedure  will  be  enacted 
providing  regulations  in  connection  with  the 
sale  and  lease  of  pubhc  lands. 

Another  section,  section  6,  strengthens 
the  procedures  for  obtaining  the  possession 
of  Crown  lands  that  are  occupied  without 
authority.  We  had  some  cases  involving 
some  problems. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  use  of 
a  public  beach  for  travel  is  not  suflBcient 
to  make  it  a  highway. 

I  think,  sir,  those  are  the  most  important 
sections  of  this  Act.  I  feel  these  are  quite 
important. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill 


THE  BOUNDARIES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Boun- 
daries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certi- 
fication of  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
128,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for  the 
Aged  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  117,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 


THE  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Private  Investigators  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 


THE  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Hon.   Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of    Bill    No.    132,   An   Act   to   amend   The 

Magistrates  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr7,  An 
Act   respecting   the   city   of   London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  NEPEAN 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Prl8,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Nepean. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition),  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards  ( Wentworth ) ,  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

HAMILTON  CIVIC  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Wintermeyer,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Edwards,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  Hamilton  Civic 
Hospitals. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  AMHERSTBURG 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West),  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act 
respecting  Christ  Church,  Amherstburg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  ( Frontenac-Addington ) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr33,  An 
Act  respecting  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

BAUDETTE  MUNICIPAL  BRIDGE 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River)  moves 
second   reading   of   bill    No.   Pr34,   An   Act 


respecting    the    Baudette    and    Rainy    River 
Municipal  Bridge.  • 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

LAURENTMN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting 
Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Motion 
bill. 


agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


RIVERVIEW  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Wintermeyer,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North),  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting 
Riverview  Health  Association. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


WINDSOR  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Wintermeyer,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Reaume,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  the  Windsor  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Windsor  Suburban 
District  High  School  Board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  wdll  go  on  tomorrow  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Labour,  plus 
the  various  matters  that  are  on  the  order 
paper,  providing  we  have  sufficient  time. 
There  will  be  a  night  session  tomorrow  night; 
no  night  session  Wednesday,  and  a  night 
session  on  Thursday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Extending  sympathy  to  Mr.  Rollins,  Mr.  Robarts  1821 

Estimates,  Department  of  Labour,  Mr.  Warrender  1821 

Recess,  6  o'clock  1845 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Humewood  Public 
School,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gallery,  St. 
Patrick's  Separate  School,  Cooksville. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections,  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  met  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, April  2  and  3,  and  heard  a  full  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence  and  argument 
relating  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  and, 

The  committee  finds  no  evidence  whatever 
which  affects  the  right  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  FuUerton)  to  sit 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  carry 
that,  at  the  committee  meeting  this  morning 
there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  minority  report  or  an 
amendment  to  the  main  motion  could  be  put 
and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  be 
done  in  committee  but  instead  should  be 
pursued  in  this  House. 

At  the  committee  meeting  this  morning  I 
and  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  took 
the  position  that  this  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  under 
the  provisions  of  The  Constitutional  Questions 
Act.  I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  had  some  observa- 
tions to  make,  and  he  will  make  them.  His,  I 
believe,  and  of  course  I  cannot  speak  for 
him,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  minority  report. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  that  I 
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would  like  to  make  is  this:  We  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement,  and  I  think  I  can  say  io 
unanimous  agreement,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  FuUerton)  cannot 
be  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  continue  to  sit 
in  this  House.  We  were  all  in  agreement  that 
the  intervening  several  elections  assure  that 
he  is  entitled  to  maintain  his  seat  and  that 
his  seat  is  not  in  jeopardy.  We  were  all  in 
agreement  on  that. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
One  does  not  have  to  have  a  privilege  com- 
mittee to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  that  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Anybody  who  knew  the 
law  would  know  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  raises 
that  point,  and  that  was  one  of  the  points 
we  made,  that  if  the  reference  to  the 
privileges  and  elections  committee  was  that 
hmited,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no 
point  in  making  a  reference;  it  was  a  pre- 
determined affair.  But  we  took  the  position 
that  there  was  more  reason  than  that  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  privileges  and  elections 
committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  that  I 
take  is  simply  this:  that  I  believe  that  any- 
body who  had  attended  that  meeting  would 
have  realized  at  once  that  there  was  sub- 
stantial technical  legal  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  interpretation  of  sections  9  and  10 
of  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  great  detail  now, 
but  the  simple  fact  is  that  I  think,  as  a 
responsible  legislator,  this  matter  should  be 
clarified  for  the  future.  It  was  for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee that  the  committee  itself  should  in- 
corporate into  its  report  a  suggestion  to  this 
Legislature  that  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  for  interpretation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  For  what  purpose?  For 
the  constitution  whether  or  not  this  Legisla- 
ture has  the  power  to  enact  it? 
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Mr.  Wintenneyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  should  have  been  at 
the  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  was  not  invited  and 
I  was  not  a  member. 

Mr.  Wintenneyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
point  is— and  I  will  go  into  some  detail  for 
the  edification  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General— 
The  Constitutional  Questions  Act  specifically 
provides  under  section  1  thereof  that  any 
matter-and  I  am  using  the  phraseology  of 
the  section— any  matter  can  be  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  for  interpretation. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  arises  in 
this  instance  directly  and  very  emphatically 
is  this:  Does  section  10,  which  is  an  exception 
to  section  9,  mean  that  when  a  man  negoti- 
ates, as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  do 
work  for  the  department,  is  he  protected 
under  section  10  which  says  that  a  man  can 
obtain  a  hcence  or  permit  from  the  depart- 
ment without  violating  his  position  and  his 
security  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature? 
Does  that  exemption  overrule  the  succinct 
and  clear  language  of  section  9  which  pre- 
scribes that  a  member  cannot  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  government  dmring  the 
tenure  of  his  office  in  this  Legislature? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  threshed  out  in  great 
detail.  We  had  lawyers  who  were  competent 
and  presented  very  scholarly  and  erudite 
arguments;  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
had  you  been  there  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  listen  you  would  reahze  that  there  is  a 
very  nice  legal  point  here;  it  is  simply  my 
determination  to  try  to  clarify  this  point. 
That  is  one  point. 

Another  point  we  made  in  the  meeting  was 
that,  irrespective  of  all  the  technicalities, 
there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members 
of  this  committee,  an  indiscreet  act  in  this 
matter  and  comment  should  have  been  made 
thereon.  Now,  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  in  agreement  that  there  should  be 
no  suggestion  that  the  member  is  unquahfied 
to  continue  to  hold  his  seat,  because  we 
all  are  in  agreement  that  there  is  no  legal 
basis  for  disqualifying  the  member;  but  I 
certainly  think,  in  view  of  what  has  taken 
place,  and  the  uncertainty  that  exists,  that 
we  should  bestir  ourselves  to  determine  the 
significance  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  labour 
this  point  beyond;  I  simply  would  like  your 
instructions  to  know  what  procedure  we  now 
follow  to  either  submit  a  minority  report  or, 
if  you  will,  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 


motion  that  has  been  put.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  we  should  move  an  amendment  to  the 
motion,  and  if  that  be  the  case  and  if  you 
agree  with  me,  then  you  will  permit  me  to 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver,  that  this 
House  recommend  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  that  the  following 
question  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario,  under  the  provisions  of  The  Con- 
stitutional Questions  Act: 

Did  John  Fullerton  violate  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act,  and  in  particular 
section  9  thereof,  as  a  result  of  several 
agreements  made  between  Mantane  Con- 
stniction  Company  and  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  the  years  1949  and  1950? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  at  the  outset  that  if  this 
is  accepted  as  an  amendment  we  in  this 
group  will  support  it.  We  are  going  to 
support  it  for  a  reason  which  I  would  like 
to  explain. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  soon  we 
have  to  take  a  look  at  the  operations  of  these 
committees  and  what  is  within  their  com- 
petence—in fact  what  is  the  basic  procedures 
of  these  committees.  After  we  had  our 
investigations  in  this  committee  and  proceeded 
to  our  discussion  and  our  report,  we  were 
faced  with  the  argument  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  minority  report.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  past  we  have  had  the 
argument  advanced  that  minority  reports 
cannot  be  made  by  select  committees.  Indeed 
we  have  hstened  to  the  argument  from  the 
former  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
(Mr.  Frost)  that  you  cannot  have  a  minority 
report  despite  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  early  1940's,  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  a  minority  report  in  a  select 
committee. 

So  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  that  the 
rules  are  shaped  and  reshaped  to  meet  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  issue  that  is 
under  consideration.  The  issue  under  con- 
sideration this  morning  appeared,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  some,  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  no  minority  report  at  all;  in  other 
words,  if  I  may  quote  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  government  members  in  the  com- 
mittee: "What  we  want  is  a  complete  and 
full  whitewash  of  Johnny  Fullerton."  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  identified  himself.  That  is 
the  way  he  put  it— it  was  unvarnished;  it  was 
uncluttered— what  he  wanted  was  a  complete 
and  full  whitewash  of  Johnny  Fullerton,  and 
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he  openly  pleaded  for  it  in  the  committee, 
ignoring  all  the  facts  that  may  have  been 
presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with  this  situation,  in 
the  committee  we  sought  to  have  a  minority 
report.  We  were  told  that  this  was  not 
possible;  so  we  sought  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  report  which  was  voted  down.  And  I 
for  one  indicated  that  this  amendment  would 
be  my  minority  report,  and  I  want  to  read  it 
to  the  House  now: 

Mr.  Fullerton's  right  to  hold  his  seat  in 
the    Legislature   is    not   now   in    question 
because  the  government  contracts  with  the 
Mantane  Contracting  Company  have  long 
'  since  been  completed.    But  by  sharing  in 

a  contract  with  the  government  through  the 
Mantane  Contracting  Company,  a  partner- 

^ship  in  which  he  held  a  50  per  cent  interest 
and  was  in  receipt  of  payments  from  the 
public  treasury,  Mr.  Fullerton  at  the  time 
committed  a  serious  indiscretion.  Whether 
his  action  was  in  violation  of  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act  hinges  on  the  disputed 
interpretation  of  section  9  and  the  exemp- 
tion in  section  10(f).  To  resolve  this 
question,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  request 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  refer  this  dis- 
puted interpretation  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario,  under  authority  of  The  Con- 
stitutional Questions  Act,  for  a  decision 
which  will  provide  a  guide  for  future  con- 
duct of  members  of  this  Legislature. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  underline  the  point,  this  minority  report 
indicates  very  clearly  why  my  group  and  I 
will  be  in  support  of  the  alternative  procedure 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in  seeking 
to  amend  the  report  now  before  you. 

I  want  to  make  two  further  conmients,  Mr. 
Speaker.  One  is  that  I  think  some  time  soon 
in  this  Legislature  we  should  take  a  look  at 
the  basic  statute,  or  the  relevant  portions  of 
that  statute,  that  we  were  trying  to  deal  with 
this  morning.  Indeed  it  is  not  restricted  just 
to  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  because  the 
same  problem  is  to  be  found  in  The  Municipal 
Act.  We  have  discussed  it  in  another  context 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  that  is  the 
anomalous  kind  of  situation  in  which  a  man 
holding  public  office  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
public  trust,  is  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest, 
but  the  guilt  ends  as  quickly  as  the  contract 
has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  me— and  I  put 
it  bluntly— to  be  ludicrous;  it  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  saying  that  a  man  is  guilty  of 


murder  if  he  is  caught  in  the  act.  If  per- 
chance he  escapes  from  Ae  scene  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  then  he  is  no  longer 
guilty  of  the  offence. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):     That    is     a    very     unfortunate 

analogy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  be  an  unfortunate 
analogy,  but  I  hope  it  will  make  my  point, 
even  for  some  hon.  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  seem  to  be  rather 
close  minded  on  this  point.  Because  the 
situation  as  I  see  it— and  certainly  as  I  think 
it  was  seen  by  the  hon.  Opposition  members 
of  the  conunittee— is  that  if  this  situation  had 
been  examined  during  the  time  the  contracts 
were  still  in  existence  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  hon.  member  in  question  was  guilty  of  a 
serious  indiscretion. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  guilt>'  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  so  that  his  seat  would  be  in 
jeopardy  is  another  matter  that  is  under  dis- 
pute, but  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  this 
government,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
everybody  who  wants  to  get  this  problem  of 
a  conflict  of  interest  resolved,  to  place  this 
question  now  disputed  before  the  courts  and 
have  it  finally  resolved.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  what  is  included  in  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  arid  in  the 
latter  portion  of  my  minority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  this  final 
coiimient.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  in 
this  Legislature  to  use  the  committee  on 
elections  and  privileges  as  nothing  more  than 
—and  I  use  this  term  very  carefidly,  but  in 
its  strict,  historical  context  or  meaning-as 
nothing  more  than  a  kangaroo  court,  then  we 
are  going  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  this 
committee.  Indeed  I  think  we  have  already 
done  it. 

My  definition  of  a  kangaroo  court  does  not 
cast  any  reflections  at  all  upon  the  chairman 
and  the  actual  procedures.  My  definition  of  a 
kangaroo  court  is  a  court  which  goes  throu^ 
the  processes  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  but  in 
fact  its  decision  has  been  decided  before  it 
met  at  all.  This  is  clearly  what  happens 
every  time  this  conunittee  on  elections  and 
privileges  meets.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  and  privileges  is  to  bring 
in  a  whitewash  report  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  long  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue doing  this  kind  of  thing,  when  by  so 
doing  we  violate  some  of  the  basic  laws  upon 
which  public  administration  in  the  British 
tradition  have  been  carried  on. 
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My  first  experience  with  the  committee  on 
elections  and  privileges  involved  the  proposi- 
tion of  whether  or  not  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  should  move  a  bill  and  vote  on 
a  bill  from  which  they  had  the  possibility  of 
private  gain.  The  majority  on  the  committee 
brought  in  a  whitewash  report.  They  re- 
sorted to  the  specious  argument  that  all  we 
were  doing  was  authorizing  the  payment  of 
this  by  a  municipal  council  and  we  were 
therefore  not  actually  making  the  payment— 
surely  specious,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  tragedy  of  that  occasion  was,  if  my 
hon.  friends  from  the  Liberal  benches  will 
forgive  me,  was  that  they  went  along  with 
the  government  on  that  whitewash  report. 
They  confused  the  whole  picture  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  use  this  committee  to  really 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  more  un- 
behevable,  the  last  time  this  committee  met 
it  was  to  deal  with  the  so-called  Daley  farm 
episode.  There  was  a  minority  report  on 
that  occasion,  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day  (Mr.  Frost)  did  not  like  the  minority 
report  because  it,  in  eflFect,  said  there  was  an 
indiscretion  even  though  there  was  no 
illegality  that  would  bring  the  seat  of  the 
hon.  member  in  jeopardy,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  treated  the  committee 
with  such  contempt  that  he  short-circuited 
its  report  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  Beheve 
it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  committee  has 
never  yet  reported  to  the  Legislature! 

Now,  if  hon.  members  ever  saw  a  case  of 
the  law  of  Killaloe  in  operation,  that  was  it. 
This  Legislature  appointed  a  committee,  the 
committee  drafted  a  report,  and  the  former 
Prime  Minister  in  his  unilateral,  arbitrary 
fashion  said:  "We  will  not  consider  the  report 
because  I  do  not  like  it,"  and  he  sent  it  oflF 
to  a  Royal  commission.  And  sure  enough  he 
got  the  kind  of  report  from  the  Royal  com- 
mission that  he  did  not  get  from  ihe  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Every- 
body is  wrong,  the  supreme  court  judge  is 
wrong- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  not  bother  to  en- 
lighten the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  but  I  have 
documented  just  how  inconsistent  was  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  in  that  case. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What  is 
the  hon.  member  trying  to  prove  anyway? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  con- 
clude with  final  summation  of  my  remarks. 


I  think  the  proposition  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  raised,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  my  minority  report,  will  get  the 
support  of  every  person  who  is  anxious  to 
resolve  this  very  diflScut  problem  of  conflict 
of  interest  and  violation  of  pubHc  trust.  I 
would  hope  in  view  of  his  more  recent  state- 
ment, that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs  (Mr.  Cass)  would  support  it  because 
he  is  pleading— and  I  trust  his  pleading  is 
just  not  words,  that  it  is  going  to  be  followed 
by  action— to  get  municipal  councils  to  do 
this.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  resolve 
this  difficulty  is  to  detach  it  from  personah- 
ties,  take  it  as  a  principle  to  the  court  and 
have  the  court  rule  on  it. 

Secondly,  I  would  make  the  added  sug- 
gestion, in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  this 
committee,  that  this  Legislature  should  very 
quickly  take  a  look  at  these  particular  clauses 
in  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  and  alter 
them  so  they  can  be  effective  in  achieving 
the  purpose  instead  of  being  an  open  door 
to  repeated  violations. 

Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  use 
this  committee  as  a  committee  to  bring  in 
whitewash  reports  then  we  are  going  to 
destroy  the  whole  historic  usefulness  of  this 
committee  within  the  structure  of  parhamen- 
tary  government, 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  contribute  a  few 
words  to  this  subject.  We  have  listened  to 
these  cry-babies  from  the  other  side  who, 
when  they  do  not  get  their  own  way,  have 
got  to  cause  a  little  rumpus.  Now  the  terms 
of  reference  on  this  committee  were  very 
simple  and  very  specified  and  that  was  to 
determine  whether  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton)  had  com- 
mitted any  indiscretion  or  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  his  seat  in  this  House 
because  of  his  association,  some  years  ago, 
on  this  timber  deal. 

After  we  had  access  to  all  the  eloquent 
counsel  that  this  province  could  provide,  as 
well  as  the  Liberal  Party,  it  was  determined 
and  agreed,  among  all  people,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  committed  no  indiscretion  what- 
soever- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  should 
just  let  me  talk.  He  has  had  his  day  in 
court.  This  hon.  member  had  committed  no 
indiscretion  whatsoever  and  he  went  home 
free.  On  that  basis,  I  made  the  request  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  be 
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whitewashed  and  whitewashed  with  the  best 
whitewash  we  could  get. 

But  these  grouching  hon.  members  opposite 
said:  "We  will  go  along  with  freeing  the  hon. 
member,  but  we  want  this  submitted  to  the 
supreme  court."  They  want  it  submitted 
here  and  there  to  justify  their  position,  which 
was  wrong.  They  knew  they  were  beaten 
on  the  whole  score  and  they  wanted  to  try 
and  crawl  out  of  the  hole.  Now  I  hope  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  enough  backbone 
this  afternoon  to  ignore  these  requests  and 
tell  them  where  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  this  matter. 

I  was  not  in  the  committee  this  morning 
and  1  was  busy  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
about  this  affair.  I  should  not  say  that.  I 
was  shown  copies  of  these  statements  that 
you  have  drawn  after  the  bell  started  to  ring 
this  afternoon,  so  I  do  not  have  the  back- 
ground of  knowledge  that  you  have  of  what 
went  on  in  the  committee.  But  I  gather  from 
what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  said  that  they  both  agree  that  there 
was  no  evidence  produced  which  would  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  FuUerton  was  holding  his  seat 
improperly  in  this   House.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Only  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  with  the  thous- 
ands of  qualifications  that  you  may  want  to 
add,  in  any  event,  the  committee  found,  in 
the  terms  of  reference  that  were  referred  to 
it,  that  Mr.  Fullerton  was  holding  his  seat 
properly. 

Now  I  would  point  out  that  there  has  been 
certain  mention  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  concerning 
this  committee  being  turned  into  a  kangaroo 
court.  I  would  take  grave  exception  to  the 
way  the  Opposition— and  I  am  referring  to 
both  parties— have  attempted  to  use  this 
committee  on  elections  and  privileges  for 
political  purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  this  committee  protects  tlie 
most  precious  thing  that  anyone  of  us  has  in 
this  House,  and  I  would  say  that  it  has  been 
prostituted.  I  notice  in  both  these  references, 
you  found  an  answer,  and  admitted  it,  to 
what  was  referred  to  the  committee.  But 
\\hat  do  you  do  now?  You  ask  us  to  refer 
an  interpretation  of  one  of  our  own  Acts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  so  doing  you  tie 
in  John  Fullerton  as  tightly  as  you  can  in 
the  amendments  and  minority  reports— call 
th.'ni  what  you  will-that  you  make. 


In  other  words,  on  the  one  hand,  you  agree 
that  the  conunittee  found  properly,  but  then 
you  vote  against  that  finding  and  attempt 
to  refer  the  matter  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  to  interpret  one  of  our  own  statutes. 
And  in  so  doing,  I  notice  you  are  very  careful 
to  tie  the  name  Fullerton  in. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  I  notice,  is  very  carefuJ  to  jq^eak 
about  grave  indiscretions.  He  cannot  find 
that  the  law  was  breached.  You  referred  to 
grave  indiscretions.  Now  I  have  only  taken 
what  you  said  here  today- 
Mr.  \facDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  may  I,  to  clarify  this,  read 
the  first  sentence  of  my  statement: 

Mr.  Fullerton's  right  to  hold  his  seat  in 
the  Legislature  is  not  now  in  question  be- 
cause tlie  government  contracts  with  the 
Mantane  Contracting  Company  have  long 
since  been  completed. 

That  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  is  in 
question. 

But  by  sharing  in  a  contract  with  the 
government  through  the  Mantane  Con- 
tracting Company,  in  which  he  had  a  50 
per  cent  interest  and  was  in  receipt  of  pay- 
ments from  the  public  treasury- 
Mr.  Fullerton  at  the  time  committed  a  serious 
indiscretion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  quote  you  prop- 
erly. You  do  not  find  that  he  breached  the 
law  back  in  those  days.  You  find  that  he 
committed  a  grave  indiscretion,  which  is  5'our 
choice  of  words,  and  now  you  want  me  to 
submit  that  question  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  on  tlie  basis  of  something  that 
happened  eight  years  ago,  and  from  a  com- 
mittee whose  finding  you  agree  with.  If  this 
is  not  prostituting  a  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections  for  political  purposes,  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

I  will  just  take  a  look  at  the  political  as- 
pects of  this  whole  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  party  led  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  this  at  great  length,  because 
I  will  be  very  surprised  if  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  concluding  debates  of  this  session  by 
somebody  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

But  I  would  only  point  out  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  stands  up  and  says 
the  same  thing  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  said.  This  man  whose 
reputation  was  sent  to  the  conMnittee  on 
privileges  and  elections,  whose  right  to  sit  in 
this  House  was  questioned,  has  been  justified, 
yet  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  says. 
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"Yes,  I  agree  with  that,  but-"  and  then  he 
comes  forward  to  ask  me  to  refer  Fullerton's 
action  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  after 
he  admits  himself  that  he  agrees  with  the 
findings  of  the  committee  that  FuUerton  has 
the  right  to  sit  in  this  House. 

We  will  go  back  to  where  this  matter 
started,  which  was  the  night  before  the  House 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess.  Every- 
body knew,  and  every  hon.  member  in  this 
House  knew,  that  we  were  going  to  adjourn. 
The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
was  in  his  seat  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  made  a  long  speech  elhbodying 
quite  a  few  things.  Then  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  left  his  seat, 
and  left  the  House,  these  accusations  were 
made  against  him  without  notice,  of  course. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  debate  this 
because  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  debated 
fully  before  this  session  is  completed.  I  am 
just  pointing  out  that  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  you  people  get  up  and 
say,  "Well,  of  course,  we  agree  with  tlie 
committee  but  you  had  better  get  on  and 
do  this."     That  is  what  you  are  doing. 

I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do— I  am  not 
finished  yet— you  have  various  courses  of 
action  open  to  you  but  they  are  not  politically 
bright  enough  for  you.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  gets  up,  and  he 
knows  he  is  the  last  speaker.  The  whips 
have  been  back  and  forth  and  we  have  the 
speakers  lined  up  for  the  evening.  He  knows 
that  he  is  the  last  speaker  on  the  list.  He 
knows  that  he  is  the  last  man  who  will  speak 
before  the  Christmas  recess  and  he  waits 
until  the  hon.  member  leaves  his  seat  and 
without  notice  attacks  him.  Who  can  deny  it? 

I  just  point  out  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
that  that  constituted,  in  my  opinion,  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  that  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  has.  It  constituted,  in  my  opinion, 
a  breach  of  the  common  decency  that  should 
exist  between  man  and  man  and,  above  all, 
between  member  and  member  of  this  House. 

As  to  what  you  might  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  accept  this  amendment  and  I  will  vote 
against  it.  And  I  will  vote  against  it  for  this 
reason.  What  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  motion,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms  of  reference. 
The  reference  was  to  find  out  whether  this 
man  could  hold  his  seat  in  this  House,  and 
the  committee  has  found  he  can  and  these 
people  say  they  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  escaped  so 
let  us  whitewash  him. 


Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  Now,  just  a  moment.  1 
have  it  right  in  front  of  me.  Now  then,  if, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  any 
worry  about  the  sufificiency  of  this  legislation 
there  are  various  ways  in  which  he  can  bring 
it  into  question.  He  can  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  if  he  thinks  it  is  not  right. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what  he 
really  wants  is  to  tie  in  a  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  along  with  John  Fullerton's 
name;  this  is  what  he  is  after  so  this  will  be 
kept  alive  and  alive. 

As  for  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  I 
have  never  heard  him  scream  anything  but 
whitewash  anyway,  if  he  did  not  get  his  own 
way.  So  I  just  disregard  his  opinion,  because 
it  is  automatic  as  tomorrow  morning  if  things 
do  not  work  out  the  way  he  wants,  he  screams 
that  everyone  is  wrong.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  wrong,  you  are  wrong,  I  am  wrong,  every- 
body is  wrong,  but  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
ND  Party. 

An  hon.  member:  When  did  he  ever  say 
that? 

Hon.    Mr.   Robarts:    He    just   finished   this 
afternoon  casting  aspersions  on  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  was  appointed  as  a 
Royal  commissioner- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  quoted  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right.  And  he  did 
not  like  the  decision  of  that  commissioner. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  together,  the  two  of 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  can  get  it  off  the 
tape;  it  is  there.  I  have  heard  it  before,  it  is 
not  new;  he  has  said  it  before;  it  is  not  new, 
it  is  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  quoted  professors 
at  the  university,  and  lawyers- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speak- 
ing against  this  amendment  to  the  motion.  I 
have  not  studied  the  evidence  that  has  come 
out  of  the  committee;  I  have  not  talked  to  the 
member  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  de- 
partment who  was  counsel  for  the  committee; 
I  do  not  know  what  was  found  in  the  way  of 
interpretation  in  regard  to  this  legislation.  If 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  legislation,  that  it  does  not  serve  its 
purpose,    then    I    am    more    than    happy    as 
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leader  of  the  government  to  look  at  it  and  see 
what  is  wrong.  But  I  flatly  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  the  way  that  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  is  quite  re- 
markable, Mr.  Speaker,  to  listen  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  go  on  at  such  length  while 
all  the  while  admitting  that  he  does  not  know 
any  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  made  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  been  treated. 

I  say  this,  Mr.   Speaker,  that  if  any  man 
in  this  House  thinks  that  I  took  any  personal 
delight  or  any  personal  joy  or  any  personal 
pleasure  out  of  making  the  allegations- 
Interjections   by    hon.    members. 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  say  that  for  the  record. 
An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  poor  record. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  declare  for  the  record  that  I 
took  no  personal  pleasure  whatsoever  out  of 
making  these  allegations  of  fact,  however— 

An  hon.  member:  How  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  say  it.  I  do  say  it  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  hon.  members  of  this 
House;  but  one  must  put  aside  his  personal 
feelings  when  one  feels  that  public  duty  and 
responsibility  transcend   them. 

To  reflect  back  to  the  night  of  December 
14  when  I  made  the  speech;  when  I 
acquainted  the  House  with  these  matters;  I 
observed  that  night  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton)  was 
in  his  seat,  I  think,  as  late  as  9  o'clock.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to  speak  on 
matters  of  a  general  nature;  when  I  partici- 
pated in  the  Throne  debate  that  was  the  first 
opportunity  given  to  me  to  refer  to  a  matter 
of  this  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  say  that  when  I  referred 
to  it  I  am  uncontrite  and  unashamed  of 
making  the  reference  and  acquainting  the 
House  witii  tlie  facts.  I  regret  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  had  left  the 
House;  I  did  not  anticipate  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  House— he  was  here.  I  started  to 
speak  about  10  o'clock,  and  then  again  I  can 
say  that  my  colleagues  will  appreciate  it 
when  I  say,  at  least,  that  I  really  have  no 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  is  in  his  seat. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): I  gave  the  hon.  member  that  courtes}'. 
I  asked  him  to  stay  in  the  House. 


Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants 
precedent,  I  notice  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts),  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  made  reference  to 
this  obhgation  to  speak  when  a  meml)er 
is  in  the  House,  was  among  the  first  and  the 
lustiest  in  banging  his  desk;  and  yet  yester- 
day I  was  out  of  the  House,  and  I  am  told 
that  he  indulged  himself  in  quite  a— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  I  gave  notice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  mind;  I  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  I  am  not  very  hi^  on 
the  Attomey-General's  Christmas  card  list 
but  if  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  make  speeches 
about  me  whether  I  am  here  or  not  he  has 
complete  freedom  and  licence  to  do  it. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  on  this  comment 
in  supporting  everything  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDon- 
aid)  have  said.  At  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee  yesterday  and  today  there  was 
evidence  given  that— in  respect  of  the  nego- 
tiation of  these  contracts,  some  six  of  them, 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
—  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Fullerton)  was  less  than  frank  with  the 
appropriate  government  ofiBcials.  I  refer 
specifically  to  two  things.  One  is  that  in 
the  contract  of  November  15,  1949,  though 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  company  known  as 
Mantane  Contracting  Company,  only  the 
name  of  Mr.  Joncas  was  in  that  contract; 
the  second  is  that  he  could  not  tell  us,  in 
all  of  his  discussions  with  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  officials,  and  spe- 
cifically Mr.  McMillan,  the  Minister,  and 
other  senior  officials,  that  at  any  time  he 
had  ever  disclosed  to  them  his  financial 
interest  in  this  company. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  he  did  not  have  to. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.   Sopha:   What  is  the  hon.   member's 

point  of  order? 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  not  the  Speaker. 

Sit  downl 

Mr.  Fullerton:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  will  all  come  out  in  the 
report  of  the  committee;  I  see  no  reason  for 
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it  being  discussed  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  discussing  the  motion. 
I  watched  that  proceeding  yesterday  and 
today;  I  just  sum  it  up  this  way-it  was  a 
long  way  from  what  we  know  in  this  coun- 
try as  an  impartial  judicial  tribunal- 
Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  those  statements.  On  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  chairman  of  this  committee  and  I 
endeavoured  to  conduct  it  in  an  impartial 
manner  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  any 
comments  I  have  received  on  it  from  the 
hon.  members  that  attended  that  commit- 
tee show  that  it  was  conducted  in  that 
way  and  I  challenge  the  hon.  member  to 
take  back  those  statements. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question?  Did  he  not 
say,  when  we  were  starting  to  prepare  our 
report,  that:  "Now,  I  guess  this  is  going  to 
become  political"? 

An  hon.  member:   Well,  suppose  he  did. 
Mr.  Morrow:  That  part  was  in  camera- 
Mi.  MacDonald:   I   do  not  care  whether 
it   was   in   camera   or   not;    we   are   dealing 
with  the  facts.    Did  the  hon.   member  say 
this  or  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Morrow:  Just  a  minute,  I  am  speak- 
ing. The  question  arose:  should  we  accept 
a  minority  report?  I  had  previously  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  clerk  in  this  matter  and 
he  tells  me  that  in  May  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  minority  report  from  a  standing 
committee;  that  it  does  not  accept  it  at  any 
time.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  that  we 
did  not  accept  the  minority  report  but 
would  treat  the  hon.  member's  so-called 
minority  report  as  an  amendment  and  we 
did  so;  but  I  objected  particularly  to  the 
statement  that  we  did  not  try  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  this  committee  in  an  impartial 
manner— which  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury has  implied. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  not,  of  course,  referring 
to  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  chairman.  I  go  on  to  add  this:  that 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West 
(Mr.  Morrow)  is  chairing  a  committee  he 
normally  and  usually  conducts  it  fairly  and 
impartially.  I  was  referring  to  the  quite 
obvious  attitude  of  the  government  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  that  the  verdict  had 


been    arrived    at    before    the    evidence    had 
been  heard. 

One  of  the  classic  comments— let  us  get 
on  the  record  one  of  the  classic  comments 
that  was  made  by  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby).  He  said,  when 
the  committee  was  discussing  the  legal 
opinions— one  given  by  Mr.  FuUerton's  counsel, 
the  other  given  by  counsel  for  the  Liberal 
Party— he  got  up  and,  in  that  unique  way  he 
has,  summed  it  all  up  in  a  nutshell  and  said: 
"Let  us  forget  the  law." 

Mr.  Letherby:  All  I  was  going  by  was 
the  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  was  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  the  hon.  member  wanted 
was  a  whitewash. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  should 
just  be  quiet;  we  have  heard  enough  out  of 
him  too.  The  evidence,  in  regard  to  section 
9  or  10  of  The  Lands  Act,  and  section  10 
superseded  9,  was  that  Mr.  Fullerton  had 
done  no  wrong  or  had  in  no  way  been  blamed 
for  anything  that  he  had  done.  All  counsel 
agreed  on  that,  and  I  said:  "Now,  if  Mr. 
Fullerton  is  home  free,  let's  whitewash  the 
situation  and  give  him  a  free  bill."  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  hon.  member  did  not 
make  that  lengthy  panegyric  this  morning  at 
the  committee  meeting;  but  I  am  glad  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  now  to  explain— 

Mr.  Letherby:  And  I  will  be  back  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —what  is  otherwise  a  very 
bald  and  glaring  statement. 

I  want  to  say  two  additional  things;  that 
no  matter  what  this  committee  reports,  no 
matter  what  it  says,  I  was  not  consulted 
about  the  terms  of  reference  to  this  com- 
mittee, the  terms  of  reference  in  their  laconic 
nature  do  not  subsume  all  of  the  things  I 
said  in  my  speech  of  December  14.  But 
no  matter  what  this  committee  says,  I  say 
that  what  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton)  did  in  entering 
into  a  contract  whereby  pubhc  monies  were 
to  be  paid  was  morally  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
for  a  member  to  use  his  position  in  this 
House  for  those  purposes.    That  is  wrong. 

The  second  thing  that  I  wish  to  say,  and 
this  is  my  final  point,  is  that  we  will  take 
this  matter  to  the  hustings  and  we  wdll  let 
the  public  be  the  judge.  We  will  let  them 
have  the  opportunity,  or  they  will  have  the 
opportunity,   in   order   to   say   once   and  for 
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all  of  this  government  that  this  type  of  thing 
of  entering  into  contracts  when  one  is 
a  member  of  the  House  is  wrong.  They 
will  point  out  effectively  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora 
(Mr.  Gibson),  let  us  get  that  issue  to  the 
public  of  this  province  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comment  if  I  may  in 
relation  to  this  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  House  and  to  which  we  are 
directing  some  comments. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  ( Mr.  Sopha ) 
has  just  spoken  in  relation  to  the  provisions 
of  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act.  I  thought 
he  might  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  was  passed  by  a 
Liberal  government  and  this  section  and  these 
sections  have  stood  for  a  great  many  years. 
Apparently  when  this  section  was  originally 
passed  it  was  contemplated  by  this  House 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  activity  which  this 
House  condoned,  namely,  that  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act  provided  that  a  member  of 
this  House  was  not  able  to  enter  into  a 
cxjntract  with  the  government  in  relation  to 
these  types  of  matters.  Now  that  then  seems 
to  me,  short  of  amending  that  Act,  to  dispose 
of  this  particular  matter  there. 

However,  I  do  want  to  make  some 
reference  to  a  point  that  the  hon.  member 
has  made.  I  would  like  to  refer  him  to  page 
141  of  May's  Parliamentary  Practice.  The 
hon.  member  has  stated  on  many  occasions 
that  he  is  an  oflBcer  of  the  court  and  has 
disclosed  to  us  many  facets  of  his  own 
practice  and  person.  I  thought  that  the  hon. 
member  who  has  cried  aloud  apparently  at 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton),  would  hke  me 
to  draw  to  his  own  attention  some  of  tiie 
proceedings  and  rules  of  Parliament  which 
have  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  same  hon. 
member  has  spoken  in  this  House  on  a 
number  of  occasions  about  the  traditions  and 
the  standards  of  morality  and  conduct  in 
England  and  in  the  courts  here  in  Canada. 
May,  at  page   141,   says: 

When    complaint    to    be    made    against 

another  member,  it  is  the  practice,   as  a 

matter    of    courtesy,    to    give    him    notice 

beforehand. 

Now  here  I  think  is  the  significant  point. 
As  I  recall  it,  and  this  was  some  weeks  ago 
that  I  read  this,  my  recollection  is  that 
Hansard  takes  up  some  13  pages  of  the  hon. 
me-^^Ver's  sneech  and  it  was  not  until  about 
parrp  10  'hat  the  hon.  member  came  to  the 


particular  point.  I  raised  this  point  the  next 
morning  when  this  matter  was  spoken  of 
because  I  felt  it  was  a  matter  that  the  lion. 
memb<r  had  breached—and  I  stood  and  said 
so— breached  the  common  decency  and  the 
traditions  of  this  House.  The  night  before, 
tlie  hon.  meniber  knew  he  was  the  last  person 
to  speak  on  this  matter;  he  knew  that  the 
House  was  to  adjourn  the  next  day;  he  knew 
that  five  by-elections  were  to  be  held,  based 
apparently  on  the  conduct  of  our  government 
and  of  this  party  over  a  number  of  years  .is 
well  as  the  allegations  which  were  then 
abroad.  May  refers  to  a  rule  which  is  pretty 
generally  regarded  wherever  one  may  debate 
in  public.  Yet  the  hon.  member  waited  until 
about  the  tenth  page  of  his  speech  to  raise 
this  matter.  Furthermore  he  saw  that  tlic 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Fullerton)  had  left  his 
seat.    May  goes  on  and  says; 

Even  if  you  have  given  notice,  a  gentle- 
man having  seen  that  the  person  has  left 
the  House  will  await  another  occasion  to 
raise  the  matter  as  delicate  and  as  impor- 
tant as  the  right  of  a  member  to  sit  in  his 
place  in  a  Legislature. 

Now  we  listened  to  a  Niagara  of  words  and 
a  drought  of  reason  by  the  hon.  member.  Tlie 
hon.  member  said  that  he  raised  the  matter 
at  his  first  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
the  first  occasion.  In  his  own  words  he  talks 
about  the  privileges  of  this  House  aryi  the 
privileges  of  the  hon.  members  in  it.  I  say 
this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  important 
point  turns  on  this.  When  did  the  hon. 
member  get  this  information?  If  he  got  this 
information  one  day  before  this  House  came 
together,  then  this  matter  should  have  been 
raised,  as  a  matter  which  he  said  it  was  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  at  the  opening 
of  the  House.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  11th  hour  and  59th  minute  to  raise 
this  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin.  A  matter  of  privilege 
has  precedence  over  all  matters. 

So  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  member  can  take  very  little  pride  in 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He 
had  many  opportunities,  for  in  his  own  words 
he  has  labelled  this  as  a  matter  of  privileg«\ 
to  raise  the  matter  at  the  start  of  the  session 
rather  than  in  the  dying  and  last  moments  o{ 
it  when  he  knew  there  was  no  opportunity 
whatsoever  for  the  government  to  reply. 

Furthermore,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
was  prepared  to  have  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  as  the  sacrificial  goat  for 
five  by-elections.  The  hon.  member  must 
know  this  since  he  talks  of  his  dignity  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice— and  how 
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he  has  referred  to  them  and  paraded  them 
up  and  down  this  House,  and  how  he  is 
such  an  exemplary  personage  in  the  rules 
and  practices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  he 
is  such  a  personage  how  does  he  account  for 
this  conduct?  It  lias  been  said  on  many 
occasions  that  the  Legislature  is  comparable 
to  a  court  of  law.  One  of  the  responsibilities 
of  counsel,  particularly  when  he  knew  there 
was  no  one  here  to  answer  him— nay,  there 
was  not  even  an  opportunity  that  he  be 
answered— one  of  the  responsibihties  of  any 
solicitor  is  to  present  the  law  on  both  sides 
of  the  case.  There  is  a  section  of  the  Act 
he  referred  to  which  the  conmiittee,  hon. 
members  opposite  themselves,  have  found 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  able  to  bring 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr. 
Fullerton)  further  before  the  bar  of  his  House. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  if 
he  thinks  that  night  in  December  was  a 
credit  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury,  then  in  my  opinion  he  is  far  short 
of  the  mark  of  standards  to  which  May  refers 
—courtesy  or  respect  to  which  an  hon. 
member  is  entitled  in  this  House.  I  would 
say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  at  the  moment  we 
have  a  motion  before  this  House.  We  have 
also  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  which  has 
been  returned  from  tliis  committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  said,  is  to  keep 
this  matter  alive,  to  go  on  associating  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  with  some- 
thing which  a  Liberal  government  enacted 
some  50  or  60  years  ago  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  is  basically  that  this  committee 
has  found  that  the  hon.  member  has  done 
nothing  wrong  in  relation  to  the  legislation  of 
this  government  and  of  this  province  and  this 
is  where  the  matter  should  lie.  If  the  hon. 
member  wants  to  bring  this  before  the  court 
or  wants  to  deal  with  it  in  some  way,  let 
him  do  so  on  his  own  motion.  If  the  hon. 
member  had  been  treated,  when  he  himself 
was  accused  of  having  committed  acts  of 
indiscretion,  in  the  way  that  he  now  wants  to 
treat  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
we  would  not  have  put  up  with  it  because 
that  is  not  the  way  an  hon.  member  treats 
another  in  this  House.  He  was  not  treated 
this  way  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  treated 
this  way. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  both  of  these 
hon.  members,  for  Sudbury  and  Waterloo 
North,  have  hit  absolute  rock  bottom  in  the 
barrel.  We  are  opposed  to  their  amendmenis 
of  this  motion  and  I  do  not  see  how  in  all 
justice,  having  found  this  hon.  member  has 


not  breached   the   law,    they   can  think  that 
they  want  to  go  on  doing  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  assumed  my 
seat  and  the  hon.  member  knows  the  rule 
provides  that  I  cannot  speak  on  a  second 
occasion.  If  he  will  send  me  notice  I  will 
be  very  happy- 
Mr.  Bryden:  If  he  does  not  want  to  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  merely  pose 
it  and  let  him  answer  as  he  sees  fit  or  fail 
to  do  so.  If  he  has  felt  and  continues  to 
feel  as  strongly  about  this  matter  as  it 
would  appear  from  his  rather  agitated 
speech,  why  was  it  that  the  government 
delayed  for  more  than  a  month  after  the 
resumption  of  the  sittings  of  this  House  to 
have  the  air  cleared  by  the  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections? 

I  would  like  to  make  only  one  fiurther 
observation,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  the  government  persists  in  misrepresent- 
ing what  many  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  stated  their  position  to  be.  The 
government  insists  on  representing  that  they 
have  cleared  the  hon.  member  concerned. 
I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and 
accuracy  the  record  should  be  straight,  that 
what  they  have  said,  as  I  listened  to  them 
here,  was  that  they  found  nothing  on  which 
his  seat  could  now  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
That  is  a  far  different  thing  from  saying 
that  what  he  did  was  not  wrong  at  the  time 
and  that  his  seat  may  not  have  been  placed 
in  jeopardy  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  matter  which  is  still  in  doubt 
and  which  the  government  apparently  wishes 
to  leave  in  doubt.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  were 
as  narrow  as  they  were. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  we  could 
have  debated  them  when  the  motion  was 
moved.  That  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  should  think  that  hon.  members  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  when  the  government 
brings  in  a  motion  there  will  not  be  a 
trick  in  it.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  the  intent  of  the  motion  would  be 
to  have  the  matter  fully  investigated  and 
not  to  have  the  investigation  circumscribed, 
which  apparently  is  what  has  happened  in 
this  instance.  For  that  reason  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  got  up  a  few 
moments  ago  and  accused  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  House  of  playing  politics, 
what  was  he  doing  last  year  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  education  committee  and 
twice  asked  the  committee  to  refuse  to 
give  a  charter  to  a  college?  Then  he  comes 
here  this  year  and  he  himself  brings  in  a 
bill- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  On  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, the  hon.  member  has  raised  this  point 
with  me  before  and  somehow  or  other  he 
seems  to  have  got  it  in  his  head  that  it  is 
improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
this  Legislature  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  appear  before   a  standing  committee. 

I  explained  this  all  to  him  last  year.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  improper  about  it. 
I  have  seen  many  Ministers  appear  before 
standing  committees  and  I  have  seen  many 
Ministers'  opinions  voted  down  in  front 
of  standing  committees.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  get  into  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  refers  to  politics  and  he  has 
played  them  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Morrow  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  A  motion  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Oliver.  On  reading  the  motion  through 
I  feel  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order. 

I  do  so  on  the  basis  tliat  the  committee, 
having  studied  the  matter  which  it  had  on 
hand,  came  to  a  decision;  evidently  a  minor- 
ity of  the  committee  feel  that  further  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario. 

Now,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  this  Legis- 
lature the  committees  of  this  Legislature 
have  dealt  with  the  work  which  has  been 
put  before  them.  In  the  number  of  years 
I  have  been  in  this  Legislature  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  seen  any  minority  reports 
from  standing  committees.  Of  course,  the 
same  result  is  obtained  by  the  members 
voting  against  the  motion  by  the  chairman. 
On  that  basis  I  rule  this  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
you  put  the  question,  may  I  say  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  has  been  put. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  we  will  simply 
take  the  first  vote.  Now,  I  was  going  to  say 
something  that  I  thought  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  tlie  reasons  for  all  this. 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  simple  situation  is  that 


voting  against  the  report,  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee,  would  put  us  in 
an  inconsistent  position.  The  committee 
report,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  was 
far  too  narrow.  It  was  correct  in  what  it 
said  but  it  did  not  take  any  consideration 
or  make  any  acknowledgment  of  the  dif- 
ference of  very  extraordinary  legal  talent 
that  appeared  before  that  committee.  That 
is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  point  in  the  mood 
of  this  House  to  debate  the  matter  further. 
I  must  simply  appeal  your  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
Speaker's  ruling  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  ayes  have  it. 

The  Speaker's  ruling  was  upheld  on  divi- 
sion as  follows: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Belanger 

Norfolk) 

Bryden 

Allen  (Middlesex 

Bukator 

South) 

Davison 

Auld 

Edwards 

Belisle 

(Wentworth) 

Boyer 

Gibson 

Brunelle 

Gisborn 

Cass 

Gould 

Cathcart 

Innes 

Cecile 

MacDonald 

Council 

Manley 

Cowling 

Newman 

Daley 

Nixon 

Downer 

Oliver 

Dymond 

Quilty 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Reaume 

Evans 

Singer 

FuUerton 

Sopha 

Gomme 

Spence 

Goodfellow 

Troy 

Grossman 

Whicher 

Guindon 

Wintermeyer 

Hall 

Woron-23 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Haskett 

Hoffman 

Janes 

Lavergne 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Morin 

Momingstar 

Morrow 
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YEAS 
McNeil 
Noden 
Parry 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Warrender 
White 
Yaremko— 50 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  ruHng  upheld. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fullerton:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
your  permission  to  refrain  from  this  vote 
since  it  appertains  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Conservation  Authori- 
ties Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX 
ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tile  Drainage 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
tell  us  if  he  has  taken  over  part  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  A£Fairs,  or  tell  us 
what  the  Act  is  about? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
member,  I  may  say  that  loans  are  made  to 
farmers  for  the  construction  of  tile  drains, 
this  Act  provides  additional  funds. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succession 
Duty  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  hon. 
Minister  proceeds  to  his  next  motion,  would 
he  indicate  if  there  are  any  important  changes 
of  principle  in  the  bill  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service    Superannuation   Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  The  Public  Service  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Will  the 
hon.  Minister  explain  the  bill,  please? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): The  main  amendment  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  among  a  lot  of  tidying  up,  provides 
for  the  termination  of  permanent  wardship 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  when  the  child 
liecomes  a  patient  in  a  hospital  under  The 
Children's  Mental  Hospital  Act,  or  an  insti- 
tution under  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act,  and 
that  is  always  done  with  a  court  order. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  table  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  physical  fitness  study  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  near  the  close  of  the  1960 
session  of  the  Legislature,  notice  was  given 
that  a  study  group  committee  was  to  be  set 
up: 

(1)  To  study  what  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  physical  fitness  in  Ontario  and 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and 

(2)  To  recommend  to  the  government 
a  physical  fitness  programme  embracing 
all  the  people  of  Ontario. 

In  March,  1960,  the  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harry  I.  Price,  was  set 
up,  given  the  above  terms  of  reference,  and, 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  urgency  many 
of  us  felt,  set.  to  work  having  in  mind  a  dead- 
line of  November  1,  1960.  To  have  brought 
down  a  report  by  this  deadline  would  only 
have  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
'  complete  study— producing  it  when  they 
actually  did  was  a  noteworthy  achievement, 
for  the  task  allotted  to  the  committee  was 
an  eftormous  one,  indeed.  That  they  have 
accomplished  a  very  great  deal  is  evident, 
and  a  reading  of  the  report  now  in  the  hands 
of  every  hon.  member  will  convince  even  the 
most  sceptical  that  this  task  was  undertaken 
by  truly  dedicated  people,  and  that  the 
executioii  of  their  commission  has  been  done 
with  skill  and  thought  and  care. 

When  the  committee  was  named,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  was  said  about  them  except 
their  names.  I  now  admit  to  a  certain  degree 
of  nithlessness  at  the  time— having  pointed 
out  fo  them  that  all  of  us  knew  they  had 
been  given  a  tremendously  big,  exacting  and 
difficult  job,  but  it  was  because  of  this  they 
had  been  chosen.  Even  when  first  told  their 
report  had  to  be  in  our  hands  by  a  stated 
deadline,  this  did  not  deter  them.  They 
simply-  set  to  work,  quietly,  studiously, 
efficiently— never  once  did  they  turn  back  or 
e.Npfess  inabihty  to  meet  any  of  the  condi- 
tioiLs  Jaid  down. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  beheve  you  would 
righ.tly  criticize  me  if  I  failed  now  to  give 
some  public  recognition  to  tlie  lady  and 
gentlemen  who  served  the  province  so  well 
in  thii matter. 


The  chairman,  Mr.  Harry  I.  Price,  is  well 
known  to  most  in  this  House  azKl  to  all  in  the 
province— and  many  beyond  it— who  have 
any  interest  in  physical  fitness.  Although  he 
has  many  attributes,  and  can  lay  some  claim 
to  fame  in  many  fields  of  endeavour,  I  intend 
only  to  emphasize  some  of  his  contributions 
to  physical  fitness.  His  interest  in  this  has 
been  lifelong,  and  he  is  still  one  of  our 
province's  most  doughty  warriors  in  this 
cause.  He  was  one  of  the  few,  out  of  many 
to  whom  I  spoke,  who  readily  caught  the 
idea  as  I  proposed  it. 

Most  people  think  of  some  particular 
competitive  sport  when  we  speak  of  physical 
fitness.  It  was  early  felt  this  was  not  the  sort 
of  programme  that  was  needed  or  even  desir- 
able, and  I  have  constantly  sought  to 
emphasize  that  we  should  think  in  terms  of 
a  broad-based  progranune  available  and 
applicable  to  all  of  our  people— a  programme 
or  programmes  in  which  all  could  partici- 
pate. 

This  was  the  philosojAy  of  Mn  Price,  and 
for  this  reason  and  his  organizing  ability,  he 
was  asked  to  chair  the  committee.  I  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  added  burden 
this  placed  on  an  already  busy  man.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  he  was  president  of 
tlie  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  and  his 
duties  and  responsibihties  in  this  connection 
were  great  enough— but  he  took  cm  thiaf  added 
load  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

The  secretary  is  Michael  S.  Diinn,  QBE, 
ED,  CD,  NDC,  psc,  (msc),  BA,  former  head 
of  the  department  of  physical  education, 
Cornwall  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School; 
former  Atea.  Commander  of  Newfoundland, 
Eastern  Ontario  and  Central  Ontario  areas; 
recently  retired  from  the  Canadian  Army  widi 
rank  of  Brigadier. 

Committee  members  are  J.  Harry  Ebbs, 
MD,  FRCP  (C),  consultant  and  senior  staff 
physician.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto; 
Associate  Professor  of  Paediatrics,  University 
of  Toronto;  Director  of  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  University  of  Toronto; 
and  a  physician,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  done 
a  very  great  deal  of  original  research  work  in 
this  area,  one  of  the  few  in  our  country; 
Professor  W.  J.  L'Heureux,  BA,  MA,. professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  physical  health 
and  recreation  education,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  and  also  one  who  has 
done  a  very  great  deal  in  this  field  of 
physical  fitness;  Mr.  D.  L.  McGregor,  BSc, 
director  of  physical  education.  Central  YMCA, 
Toronto;  Miss  Zerada  Slack,  BA,  director  of 
athletics  and  physical  education  for  women, 
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University  of  Toronto;  and  James  Worrall, 
QC,  BSc,  past  president,  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  Canada  and  Canadian  Sports 
Advisory  Council,  president,  Canadian  Olym- 
pic Association. 

It  is  rather  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
two  of  these  men.  Dr.  Ebbs  and  Mr.  James 
Worrall,  QC,  have  since  been  appointed  to  the 
Dominion  Fitness  Council. 

I  have  read  several  reports,  similar  in  many 
aspects— studied  the  recommendations  of 
others,  and  glanced  through  still  others  in 
the  past  two  years,  but  I  say  with  not  a 
little  pride  and  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  this  study  gives  evidence  of  logical 
thinking  and  reasoning  and  practical  recom- 
mendation. 

Starting  out  with  a  definition  of  physical 
fitness,  it  is  early  recognized  that  this  is  but 
one  phase  of  total  fitness,  yet  a  very  essential 
part  about  which  much  can  be  done  readily, 
actively,  and  often  easily. 

The  committee,  at  first,  undertook  to  begin 
the  study  with  pre-school  children— infants 
and  even  the  pre-natal  group.  This,  however, 
was  not  far  explored  because  of  the  time  limit 
set.  This  report,  therefore,  deals  only  with: 
(a)  The  group  attending  school,  (b)  The 
adolescent,  trat^f -school,  (c)  The  adult.  But 
much  information  has  been  collected  on  other 
matters,  and  will  be  available  for  future  use. 

Much  time  and  study  was  devoted  to  the 
physical  fitness  programmes  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  vocational  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  Ontario,  and  in 
other  provinces,  states  and  countries.  Em- 
phasis is  put  upon  the  need  for  wide  dissem- 
ination and  understanding  of  the  need  for 
physical  fitness  in  the  child  and  young  person, 
not  only  in  the  school  but  in  the  home  and 
all  the  contacts  touching  the  student's  life. 
In  other  words,  and  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  mother,  "Fitness  of  children  is  not  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  school." 

The  programmes  recommended  for  use  in 
the  primary  and  junior  divisions,  that  is. 
Grades  1-3  and  4-6,  were  found  to  be  good 
and  were  heartily  endorsed.  The  programme 
for  the  intermediate  and  senior  divisions,  it 
was  believed,  might  be  made  more  interest- 
ing and  challenging,  and  the  committee 
recommended  this  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised.  In  the  senior  programme,  however. 
Grades  11-13,  some  phases  were  considered 
particularly  worthwhile  because  of  their 
"carry-over  content,"  which  might  stand  the 
student  in  good  stead  after  leaving  school. 

The  recommendations  for  this  group,  which 
stand  out,  include:   (a)  that  physical  fitness 


become  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  curric- 
ulum; (b)  that  more  teachers  be  better 
trained;  (c)  that  facilities  be  reviewed  and 
"inventoried"  so  that  the  best  possible  use  be 
made  of  them;  (d)  also,  that  faciUties  should 
be  brought  up  to  a  recognized  minimum 
standard;  and  (e)  closer  co-operation  between 
the  home,  the  school  and  medical  services 
to  ensure  that  no  child  suflFers  because  of  too 
vigorous  physical  training,  and  that  students 
requiring  special  types  of  programme  should 
have  these  prescribed  for  them. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils,  it  is  also  recognized 
that  to  bring  these  programmes  to  a  high 
standard  requires  that  teachers  should  be  well 
prepared.  To  this  end,  the  committee  has 
made  certain  recommendations— particularly 
that  more  physical  fitness  content  should  be 
included  in  the  university  and  teachers'  col- 
lege training  programme,  and  that  this 
should  be  provided  by  well-trained  and  well- 
qualified  instructors. 

In    this    study    committee's    considerations, 
more  time  and  thought  was  perhaps  given  to 
the   adolescent   out-of-school   group   Aan  to 
the  others.     This  is  in  keeping  with  almost 
all    such    studies.      Indeed,    this    group    has 
probably,  for  good  reason,  been  the  subject 
of  more  study  by  more  governments  than  has 
any  other.     One  can  sense  the  concern  of 
the  committee  and  the  difiBculties  they  en- 
countered here  by  reading  paragraph  108: 
What  is  being  done  for  the  adolescent 
who  has  left  school?    There  seems  to  be  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  communication  with 
this   mass    of   young   people.      Where   do 
they  go?    What  are  their  fitness  activities? 
What  attachments  do  they  form?     Wliat 
are  their  interests  and  needs?     These  are 
questions   we   would   like   to   be    able   to 
answer  and  until  we  can,  they  will  remain 
the  biggest  obstacles   in   coming  to   grips 
with  the  problem.    We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  answers  from  schools,  except  tech- 
nical schools  and  commercial  departments 
which  keep  in  touch  with  their  employed 
graduates.  Private  and  public  organizations 
cannot  supply  the  answers. 

And  from  paragraph  117: 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ado- 
lescent who  drops  out  of  school  has  not 
acquired  the  skills  that  give  him  an  entry 
to  the  competitions  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  programmes  out  of  school.  Whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  relegated  to  the 
ever-growing  group  of  onlookers.  From 
here  on,  it  seems  that  he  remains  unat- 
tached. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is   not   sufficient  variety   and  flexibility  to 
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challenge   the  adolescents  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  individual  participation. 

It  is  obvious  the  concern  of  the  committee 
for  the  adult  group  was  at  least  almost  as 
great  as  for  the  adolescent  school  dropouts, 
as  witness  the  opening  statements  of  the 
report: 

There  is  evidence  in  surveys  we  have 
made  that  regular  physical  fitness  activities 
are  at  an  all-time  low  for  the  great  majority 
of  adults.  For  most  of  them,  physical 
exercise  has  not  become  a  way  of  life.  For 
this,  the  school  must  take  its  fair  share  of 
blame,  and  because  of  this,  we  have  placed 
so  much  emphasis  on  physical  education  in 
our  schools  in  this  report.  If  one  takes 
the  long-term  point  of  view,  given  five 
years  it  can  be  confidently  expected  that 
with  facilities,  leadership  and  programmes, 
this  situation  can  be  changed.  This  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  should  be  done  for 
this  group  now.  On  the  contrary,  much 
can  be  done  but  we  do  not  think  the 
results  will  be  immediately  spectacular. 

We  do  not  think  the  average  adult  is 
convinced  that  physical  exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  enjoy  life. 

We  would  hope,  also,  that  we  would  free 
their  minds  from  the  obsessions  that  sports 
are  for  the  youthful  and  encourage  them 
to  think  that  there  remains  many  strenu- 
ous games  open  to  all  ages— tennis,  skiing, 
volleyball,  swimming,  skating— to  name  a 
few  of  them— any  or  all  of  which,  if  played 
keenly  and  enthusiastically  and  with  reas- 
onable regularity,  will  keep  them  in  good 
physical  condition. 

Paragraph  127: 

The  type  of  exercise  is  not  important 
except  that  it  be  one  that  the  individual 
can  enjoy  and  that  will  suit  his  strength 
and  physical  condition. 

The  detrimental  aspects  of  modem  living  are 
painted  especially  as  they  relate  to  this  adult 
group.  Many  older  men  and  women  of  other 
days  continued  to  engage  in  physical  activity 
while  involved  in  the  routine  of  housework, 
gardening,  and  so  on,  but  the  labour-saving 
devices  of  today  have  made  much  of  this  out- 
moded. Dr.  Duff  Wilson,  one  of  Ontario's 
medical  officers  of  health,  who  has  taken  a 
very  keen  interest  in  the  physical  and  social 
well-being  of  our  aging  population  puts  it 
thus: 

We  would  like  them  to  adopt  an  attitude 
which  encourages  them  to  walk  instead  of 
constantly  climbing  into  cars,  to  canoe  and 
row  instead  of  using  the  outboard  motor, 
to  climb  stairs  instead  of  taking  the  eleva- 


tor—in   short,    to    work    under   their   own 
|X)wer  instead  of  with  modem  aids. 

Again,  emphasis  is  put  here  upon  the  need 
to  keep  our  people  better  informed  about  the 
lx*r.sonal  need  for,  and  value  of,  physical  fit- 
ness.    One  heart  specialist  points  out: 

The  medical  profession,  and  the  laity, 
too,  have  been  so  conscious  of  the  great 
multitude  of  diseases  that  can  cripple  and 
kill  middle-aged  people  in  America  today 
that  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  much 
more  important  subject  of  health- 

-It  [physical  fitness  1  undoubtedly  pro- 
tects against  other  disease  conditions,  too. 
Ills  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  can 
be  caused  and  also  aggravated  by  lack  of 
such  fitness. 

Here  in  this  regard,  too,  the  urgent  need  for 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  is  pointed  up 
-particularly  in  respect  of  the  use  and  avail- 
ability of  existing  facilities  in  the  community. 
Paragraph   133: 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  individuals 
and  organizations  and  public  governing 
bodies  who  are  selfish  about  the  use  of 
facilities  they  have.  We  know  there  are 
problems  of  maintenance,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  in  isolated  in- 
stances that  these  are  administrative  diflB- 
culties  that  can  be  solved  with  a  little 
goodwill  and  co-operative  planning. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  a 
great  deal  is  being  done  now  by  way  of 
physical  fitness  programmes— that  a  great  deal 
exists  in  Ontario  in  the  way  of  facilities  but, 
because  of  lack  of  cx>-ordination,  leadership 
and  co-operation,  the  entire  programnne  falls 
far  short  of  its  potential.  That  this  has 
impressed  the  study  committee  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  since  it  is  obvious  in  more  than 
one  statement  in  their  report.  Their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  adult  grotip 
are  realistic  and  would  appear  to  be  readily 
possible  of  implementation.  These  are  all 
thoroughly  outlined  in  the  report. 

Another  feature  of  the  report,  which  to  me 
stands  out  crystal  clear,  was  the  conviction 
of  all  members  of  the  committee  that  leader- 
ship is  one  of  the  great  needs— trained  leaders 
full  time,  and  this,  they  point  out,  is  the  first 
step— "the  cornerstone  on  which  to  build  :i 
sound  physical  fitness  programme  for  all**. 
This  would  be  followed  by  numerous  volun- 
teer leaders  with  some  training  in  their  chosen 
activity. 

So  important  is  this  that  the  committee 
jeports  it  to  be  a  need  taking  priority  over 
facilities,    buildings,    etc.— although    they    do 
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note  that  both  are  ultimately  essential  to  a 
good,  well-rounded  programme. 

Nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  careful 
study  of  this  report  by  all  hon.  members  will 
apprise  them  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  study  has  been  undertaken— of 
what  is  now  being  done— what  ought  to  be 
done  and  how  it  should  be  started.  Seven 
departments  of  this  government  are  already 
involved  in  programmes  directly  related  to 
and  having  certain  fitness  content.  Most  of 
these  departments  provide  financial  aid— in 
total  a  substantial  sum. 

The  gathering  together  of  all  tliese  efforts 
under  one  co-ordinating  and  directing  body 
appears  to  be  a  good  and  logical  starting 
point  in  the  committee's  opinion. 

A  closely  knit  partnership  between  such  a 
body— the  schools,  municipalities,  organiza- 
tions, groups,  clubs  and  individuals— is  also 
essential.  Such  a  partnership  is  emphasized 
by  the  committee  since  they  believe  any 
worthwhile  programme  must  be  community- 
based  and  must  have  and  hold  the  active  and 
wide  support  of  the  community. 

There  is  need  for  local  inventory  of  facili- 
ties. It  is  urged  that  this  be  done  by  young 
people  under  slight  to  moderate  direction  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  adolescent  school  drop-out 
group.  This  plan  has.  already  proven  its 
worth  and  since  it  is  a  project  which  must 
go  on  constantly,,  it  may  be  an  excellent 
method  of  holding  young  people. 

Need  is  also  noted  of  better  information 
to  municipdities  as  well  as  guidance  and 
advice.  These  should  be  offered  rather  than 
that  the  central  body  wait  for  the  municipali- 
ties to  seek  them. 

Commenting  on  the  poor  showing  of  our 
Canadian  teams  .  and  .  individuals  in  inter- 
national competitions,  the  committee  have 
this  to  say: 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Canadians  are  less  physically  capable  than 
others.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  we  have'  tremendous  physical 
potentialities. 

Not  only  in  buildings  and  facihties  do  the 
committee  believe  we  should  begin  with 
what  we  have-this  is  also  their  belief  in 
respect  of  coaches,  leaders,  etc..  While  they 
agree  that  the  highest  standard  of  training 
is  desirable,  they  also  recognize  that  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  often  make  up  for  some  deficiency 
in  knowledge  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pleasure  in  tabling 
this  report, 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  make 
an  announcement.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  the  House  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hill,  well-known  sociolo- 
gist and  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  the  new  post  of  director  of 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission.  Mr. 
Hill  will  take  up  his  duties  later  in  the 
spring. 

The  goverrmient  is  deeply  gratified  by 
his  decision  to  accept  this  task.  We  feel  that 
Dr.  Hill's  background  of  training,  together 
with  his  rich  experience  in  the  field  of 
human  relations,  makes  him  admirably 
suited  for  the  post.  Dr.  Hill's  appointment 
means  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
whose  responsibilities  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  House  through  the  passage 
of  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  Act, 
will  have  now  a  full-time  expert  staff  to 
carry  out  his  various  programmes.  Dr.  Hill 
will,  of  course,  be  responsible  to  the  com- 
mission whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Louis  Fine, 
and  the  members  of  which  are  Miss  Joyce 
Applebaum,  Mr.  T.  M.  Eberlee,  Mr.  Gordon 
L.  Greenaway  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Nutland. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  DC,  from  which  he 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1948.  He  later  studied  at  the  University 
of  Oslo  in  Norway,  and  received  his  Master's 
degree  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1951  and  his  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  same  university  in  1960. 
He  was  for  a  time  assistant  warden  of  St. 
Andrew's  Memorial  House  in  Toronto,  an 
educational  institution  established  by  and 
for  new  Canadians. 

From  1955  to  1957  he  was  research  direc- 
tor of  the  social  planning  council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  later  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Toronto  area  planning  coun- 
cil which  involved  community  organization 
and  the  planning  of  health,  welfare  and 
recreation  services.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
became  a  lecturer  in  sociology  in  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Hill  is  now  concluding  liis  part  in  a 
special  research  project  for  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General  in  association  with 
the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  volumes  on  community  organization. 

I  -am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  will 
welcome  this  appointment  and  that  tlie  com- 
mission and  Dr.  Hill  will  have  the  full  co- 
operation ,  of    everyone    within    and    outside 
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this  House  in  advancing  the  aims  of  the 
human  rights  code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  Uke  to  make  a  brief  statement  and 
refer  to  the  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
which  we  all  experienced  on  learning  of  the 
tragic  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Clarke  T. 
Rollins,  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  East, 
on  Friday  last.  We  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  our  colleague  for  whom  we  feel 
very  keenly. 

There  arc  a  number  of  empty  seats  in 
the  House  this  afternoon  resulting  from 
the  attendance  of  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature   at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.   Rollins. 

Mr.  Rollins  is  a  man  of  deep  sincerity 
and  conviction  and  we  know  his  strong 
faith  will  sustain  him  in  his  great  loss;  on 
behalf  of  all  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
I  express  to  him  and  his  family  our  most 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF 
LABOUR 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  presenting 
die  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
I  should  like  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
man  who  preceded  me  as  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley). 

When  I  accepted  the  Labour  portfolio  on 
November  8  last  year  I  did  so  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  distinguished  hon.  Minis- 
ter whom  I  succeeded.  I  am  sure  on  all 
sides  of  the  House  the  former  hon.  Minister 
has  friends  without  nimiber.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  he  was  always 
amenable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  this 
legislative  assembly  without  regard  to  party 
afiBliation.  I  know  that  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  every  hon.  member. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  he  held  the  port- 
folio of  Labour  longer  than  any  other  hon. 
Minister  in  the  history  of  this  province  and 
for  that  matter,  the  federal  Parliament  and 
the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  Canadian 
provinces.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Labour  in  1943  and  last  August  marked 
his  18th  anniversary  as  the  Minister.   We  are 


fortunate  that  as  a  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, he  is  still  serving  the  people  of  this 
province  and  his  wisdom  and  experience 
are  still  available  to  the  govenunent  and 
to  the  other  hon.  members  of  this 
tive  assembly. 

Before  I  took  over  the  Labour  portfolio 
his  department  was  involved  in  two  In- 
quiries, one  the  Royal  commission  on  fndoi- 
trial  safety  under  the  chairmanship  of  His 
Honour  Judge  P.  J.  McAndrew,  which  had 
completed  its  hearings  and  its  87-page  re- 
port was  waiting  for  me  when  I  became 
Minister.  I  shall  deal  with  that  report  in 
a  minute. 

The  other  inquiry  was  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  labour-management  relations  in  the 
construction  industry  with  Mr.  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg  as  commissioner.  This  commis- 
sion was  appointed  June  27,  1961,  and  Mr. 
Goldenberg's  report  was  submitted  to  me  on 
March  13  this  year. 

The  report  of  His  Honour  Judge  McAndrew 
was  given  my  immediate  attention  and  to- 
gether with  the  oflBcials  of  my  department 
was  most  carefully  considered  in  every  detail. 
We  rioved  very  quickly  to  implement  one 
of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  report, 
the  appointment  of  the  labour  safety  council 
of  Ontario.  The  membership  of  this  council 
was  most  carefully  chosen  to  represent  labour 
and  industry  and  related  interests  associated 
with  industry. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  McAndrew  commission,  the  council  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  authority  to 
inquire  into  safety  problems  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Mr.  Chairman,  the  council  was 
approved  by  this  Legislature  early  in  Decem- 
ber and  it  was  exactly  two  months  from  the 
date  I  was  appointed  Minister  that  the 
council  held  its  first  meeting.  Although  the 
membership  of  the  council  has  already  been 
given  to  this  Legislatmre,  I  should  like  to 
refresh  all  of  our  memories  as  to  who  the 
members  of  the  council  are  and  their  quali- 
fications. 

The  chairman  is  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Wright 
of  Hamilton,  the  former  vice-president  of 
International  Harvester  Limited  and  a  man 
who  has  long  been  associated  with  safety 
problems.  Two  representatives  of  labour  are 
on  the  council.  They  are  Mr.  Douglas 
Hamilton,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  and  Mr.  William^ 
Farquhar,  business  agent  for  the  electricians' 
union.  The  other  members  on  the  council 
are  Dr.  J.  E.  Barnard,  medical  director  of 
McKinnon    Industries,    St.    Catharines;    Dr. 
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E.  A.  Allcott,  professor  of  mechanical  engin- 
eering who  recently  retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Mr.  Herbert  NichoUs, 
senior  partner  of  a  large  construction  com- 
pany; and  Mr.  R.  J.  Loftus,  an  industrialist 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Preven- 
tion Association.  You  can  see,  sir,  we  chose 
as  members  of  this  important  council,  the 
very  best  men  available.  The  council  has 
met  regularly  every  Monday  since  its  ap- 
pointment and  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me  and  my  department  in 
preparing  amendments  to  keep  our  labour 
legislation  apace  with  the  times  in  which  we 
live. 

Also  in  December,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Legislature  an  Act  to  estabhsh 
the  Ontario  code  of  human  rights.  This 
code  brings  the  educational  and  enforcement 
features  of  all  of  our  anti-discrimination 
legislation  and  our  Acts  to  ensure  fair  work- 
ing conditions  together  so  that  we  can  more 
effectively  cope  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds. 

We  now  have  the  report  of  Mr.  Goldenberg 
under  study  in  my  department.  As  I  indi- 
cated to  the  Legislature  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
have  been  working  on  legislation  dealing 
with  safety  in  the  construction  industry,  but 
I  have  delayed  bringing  legislation  to  the 
House  until  the  report  from  Mr.  Goldenberg 
became  available.  I  did  this  so  that  our 
legislation  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
very  latest  experience  and  advice.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  advise 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  reflecting 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Goldenberg's 
report,  certain  amendments  to  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  will  be  introduced  at  this 
session. 

Now,  sir,  with  that  short  introductory 
statement,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  myself 
to  the  probing  questions  of  all  hon.  members 
of  the  House. 

On  vote  901: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr 
Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  a  person  who  has 
for  a  long  time  served  as  the  head  of  a 
department,  the  former  Minister  of  this 
department  (Mr.  Daley),  a  person  whom  I 
have  known,  I  do  not  know  how  long,  pos- 
sibly 20  years  or  more.  I  have  always  JFound 
him  to  be  a  person  who  was  attempting  to 
work  hard  and  do  a  good  job. 

I  think  in  every  instance  that  he  was  fair. 
But,  of  course,  he  was  handicapped.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Drew  group  and  later  of 


the  Frost  group,  and  now  a  member  of  a  kind 
of  a  dual  group  and  served  there  for  a  short 
while.  I  say  he  was  handicapped  because 
he  did  not  have  the  proper  tools,  I  do  not 
think,  with  which  he  might  have  done  a 
better  job  for  the  people. 

But  in  any  event  I  am  one  of  those  who 
wants  to  pay  tribute  to  a  person  who  has 
done  well. 

The  Labour  department  in  the  province  in 
my  opinion  has  been  made  a  junior  branch 
of  the  government.  After  all,  in  a  province 
such  as  we  have  here.  The  Department  of 
Labour  ought  to  be  one  of  the  important 
departments    of   government. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  and 
many  strikes.  This  province  is  by  far  the 
most  important  province  in  the  whole  of 
Canada.  Industry  is  here,  the  department 
has  a  full-time  job.  I  think  the  department 
has  been  understaffed,  I  think  the  people  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  working  in  the  depart- 
ment, although  good  people,  have  been 
underpaid. 

I  think  the  department  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented by  more  and  more  capable  people, 
because  after  all  I  sat  here  the  other  day,  as 
others  did,  and  we  listened  to  a  long  speech 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  in  which  he 
pictured  a  very  rosy  future  for  the  province. 
Of  course,  he  can  do  almost  anything  and 
does,  but  how  a  person  so  brilliant,  even  as 
he,  might  forecast  such  a  bright  future  for 
the  province  when  almost  every  day  around 
us  labour  and  management  troubles  are 
brewing  I  do  not  see.  How  can  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  province  be  bright  when  labour 
and  management  are  fighting?  There  has 
been  certainly  no  effort,  or  little  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  power  to  bring  indus- 
trial peace  to  this  province. 

We  will  go  into  a  few  of  the  strikes  later 
on.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  is  it  any  wonder  that 
you  cannot  keep  peace  in  the  province?  You 
indeed  cannot  keep  peace  within  the  ranks 
of  your  own  party. 

It  is  well  known  by  every  hon.  member  of 
the  House  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
when  he  goes  to  sleep  at  nights,  practically 
sleeps  with  his  eyes  open  because  he  is 
fearful  of  what  might  happen  from  the  right 
of  him,  and  indeed  fearful  of  what  may 
happen  from  the  other  side.  It  is  very  notice- 
able that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development— and  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
accused  of  speaking  about  the  hon.  Minister 
while  he  is  out  for  a  moment,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  come  back  at  any  time  he  has  my 
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permission,  we  will  start  over  again  for  the 
ex-alderman  of  London. 

What  I  was  saying  was  this:  is  it  any 
wonder  that  you  cannot  keep  peace  in  the 
province  among  industry  and  unions  when, 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  you  cannot 
keep  harmony  within  the  ranks  of  your  own 
party.  In  the  ranks  of  your  own  Cabinet,  on 
both  sides  of  you,  sit  in  the  House  one 
apparently  with  a  butcher  knife  and  the  other 
with  a  gun.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  may, 
at  any  time,  do  you  bodily  harm.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  fact. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Do 
not  worry  about  me. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Worry  about  you?  I  worry 
about  you  so  much,  sir,  that  I  am  going  to 
really  help  you  out.  In  the  ranks  of  your 
party,  commonly  known,  there  must  be  at 
least  four  or  five  factions.  Why  it  has  got 
so  bad  around  here  that  a  quite  peaceful 
member  of  the  Opposition  cannot  walk 
quietly  down  the  hall  of  the  building  with- 
out being  buttonholed  by  some  member  of 
your  own  party  who  is  eager  and  anxious  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  other. 

What  I  am  asking  is  this:  how  do  you  ever 
hope  to  rule  a  people  properly,  important 
as  they  are  in  the  province,  when  you  cannot 
keep  harmony  and  order  within  the  ranks  of 
your  own  party?  You  might  as  well  under- 
stand this.  You  were  not  really  elected  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  chosen,  you  were 
merely  chosen  as  a  leader  of  a  party  at  a 
little  circus  that  you  held  over  on  Bloor 
Street.  It  was  quite  obvious  from  the  observa- 
tions of  anybody  who  was  interested  in 
watching  that  the  job  pretty  well  went  to 
the  one  who  would  bid  the  most  for  it. 
There  were  other  people  who  were  aspiring 
to  that  oflBce  who  were  very  excellent  people, 
but  the  point  is  that  I  think  that  the  only 
way  that  you  should  feel  certain  of  your 
job  should  not  be  because  some  1,000  people 
in  an  arena  picked  you  as  head  of  a  party. 

Why,  I  heard  here  today  in  the  House  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
talking  about  the  by-elections.  You  would 
think  he  would  try  to  skip  that  part  of  it.  If 
you  look  back  over  the  results  of  the  by- 
elections  you  will  find  that  you  came  out  on 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  and  there  are 
problems.  The  only  way  that  you  can  be 
certain  as  to  where  you  stand  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  province  is  by  going  to 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Department  of  Labour  is  not  any 
different  from  any  other  branch  of  govern- 


ment. The  whole  tiling  is  being  operated  in  a 
messy  form.  The  policy  in  the  government 
has  been  since  the  year  of  1943,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  between  industry  and 
union  that  tlie  people  in  power— your  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  not  changed  a  bit—sit  back 
comfortably  upon  your  haunches  and  take 
the  attitude  that  you  will  not  intervene  until 
you  are  invited  by  both  parties.  Con- 
sequently, by  the  adoption  of  this  non- 
interested  attitude,  unions  and  management 
go  on  with  their  fight  to  the  detriment  of 
some  six  million  people  in  the  province. 

Now  I  hope  that  you  do  not  feel  that  you 
are  more  important  than  the  President  of 
the  USA  who,  after  all,  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  passing  laws  in  working  form,  for 
some  180  million  people.  I  hope  that  the 
present  hon.  Minister,  although  I  have 
my  doubts  about  this  and  I  must  be  very 
cautious  about  what  I  say,  I  hope  he  thinks 
that  he  is  not  more  important  than  the  hon. 
Arthur  Goldberg. 

Over  there  they  do  not  sit  back.  They  do 
not  allow  strikes  to  go  on  and  sit  back 
comfortably  and  take  no  part  or  no  interest 
in  them.  Indeed,  what  they  do  is  set  into  a 
strike  sometimes  before  it  occurs,  which  is 
not  a  bad  thing.  You  know,  in  the  old  days 
we  did  not  have  proper  fire-inspection  and 
consequently  many  homes  and  many  build- 
ings burned  down  because  of  inadequate 
inspection.  But  now  in  the  modem  places 
they  have  people  going  around  every  day 
who  inspect  the  wiring,  inspect  the  fmnace, 
anything  that  may  cause  a  fire,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector  there  is  something 
wrong,  he  tells  the  owner  of  the  property: 
"You  must  get  this  fixed."  That  plan  has 
worked  out  so  well  that  the  fire  rate  of  the 
province  has  dropped  year  after  year. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this: 
if  our  department,  when  they  hear  of  a  strike 
pending,  a  strike  that  is  now  brewing,  why 
must  they  always  wait  until  the  strike  actually 
occurs?  They  do  not  have  to  wait  until  they 
get  a  handwritten  invitation  from  either  of 
the  parties  or  both.  It  is  their  job,  it  is 
their  purpose  of  function.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  this  attitude  has  been  preva- 
lent and  this  attitude  has  been  carried  on 
since  the  year  of  1943.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or 
the  government  will  change  at  all. 

There  are  many  strikes  that  could  be 
avoided  if  only  intervention  would  take  place, 
for  instance  the  Royal  York  strike.  I  hope 
that  the  people  in  power  now  are  not  taking 
any  enjoyment  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
year   since   these   people  have  been  out  on 
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strike.  If  you  go  back  over  the  clippings  of 
the  press  you  will  find  some  of  the  most 
irresponsible,  crazy,  foolish  statements  made, 
and  some  of  them  made  by  the  man  who  is 
presently  the  head  of  a  department  wherein 
in  one  instance  he  says:  "Hotel  Strike  to 
Die  Out— Warrender." 

Then  he  goes  on  with  a  speech  that  he 
was  making  at  a  young  PC  meeting-I  guess 
probably  four  or  five  people  attending  but 
nevertheless  a  pubUc  meeting— in  which  he 
intimates  in  the  speech  that  the  union  has 
already  lost  the  strike  and  that  the  reason 
the  company  will  win  it  is  because  they  have 
plenty  of  funds. 

Are  we  in  this  province  going  to  take  the 
side  either  of  the  company  or  the  union  just 
because  they  have  plenty  of  funds?  Is  that 
the  kind  of  policy  that  is  being  followed  by 
the  people  who  are  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  in  this  province?  Is 
that  the  attitude  that  we  are  doing  to  adopt? 

If  we  are,  it  is  hopeless.  If  that  is  the 
attitude  that  you  adopt  I  say  that  the  sooner 
you  have  enough  intestinal  fortitude  to  call 
an  election;  take  these  problems  back  to  the 
people  and  find  out  what  they  think  of  you, 
because  it  is  not  doing  much  good  to  have 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  floundering 
around  in  a  manner  which  shows  they  do  not 
know  which  way  they  are  going. 

I  suppose  it  is  fair  for  me  to  mention  that 
on  previous  occasions  year  after  year  we  have 
spoken  on  the  estimates  of  the  department. 
We  all  admit,  and  there  was  no  argument 
against  it,  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween management  and  unions  the  pattern  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  all  the  time.  The 
unions,  quite  properly  so,  are  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  the  union.  Management,  of 
course,  and  properly  so  again,  are  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  the  company.  And  who  is  there 
then,  in  this  province,  who  is  going  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  who  are  being  af- 
fected by  that  strike?  That  I  say  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  government,  and  yet 
the  government  refuses  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  properly  theirs.  I  know  of  no 
other  province,  I  know  of  no  other  place, 
where  the  attitude  is  the  same  as  it  is  here. 
I  know  of  no  other  province  who  takes  such 
an  easy-come-easy-go  attitude  on  these  mat- 
ters of  grave  importance.  Is  it  wise,  is  it 
prudent  that  we  should  allow  strike  after 
strike  to  go  on  without  making  an  effort  on 
our  part  to  do  something  about  them? 

I  was  saying  a  moment  ago  and  I  want 
to  say  again  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development— I  spoke  about  you 
while  you  were  out- 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  He  does 
not  listen  when  he  is  here  anyway;  except  to 
himself. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  and  a  member  of 
the  Hydro  commission,  and  the  acting  Prime 
Minister  even  in  the  presence  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)— how  can  he 
paint  such  a  rosy  picture  in  the  province  and 
forecast  the  future  in  such  a  nice  bright  way 
while  still  understanding  and  knowing  at  the 
time  that  there  is  unrest  in  the  field  of 
management  and  labour?  We  have  many 
times,  said,  we  have  advocated  and  we 
advocate  again,  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Crown  there  ought  to  be  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  what  are 
known  as  labour-management  groups;  that 
is  not  something  foreign,  this  is  something 
that  has  been  tried  and  proven  in  other 
places.  But  again,  the  goverrmient  takes  the 
attitude  that  they  will  just  not  do  anything 
about  it. 

Why,  the  Chrysler  strike,  in  my  own  home 
town  was  spoken  about  for  a  month;  before 
it  occurred  it  was  a  month  before  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  saw  fit 
to  do  anything  about  it.  When  talking  to 
him  the  other  evening,  he  thought  I  should 
settle  it.  Well,  I  hope  he  really  was  not 
serious  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  said  that  quite 
facetiously. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  hope  he  was  not  serious 
about  that  because  after  all  it  was  he  who 
was  entrusted— whether  he  understands  it  or 
not  and  I  doubt  that  very  much— with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  department.  It  was 
kind  of  him,  of  course,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  who  was  the  former  Minister,  but  he 
is  going  to  have  to  grow  and  grow  quickly 
if  he  ever  hopes  to  fill  his  boots.  He  has 
not  shown  any  signs  of  it  yet. 

My  feeling  in  the  matter— and  coming  from 
an  area  which  is  oftentimes  referred  to,  and 
I  think  properly  so,  as  the  automotive  capital 
of  the  Empire;  I  think  it  is  still  that— is  that 
I  think  that  it  is  wise  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  the  important 
industries  and  the  unions  of  the  province;  and 
where  he  feels  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
preventing  a  clash,  he  should  step  in  and 
do  it.  That  strike  now  has  gone  on  for  seven 
weeks;  I  think  he  has  said  that  he  intends 
going  down  after  Easter.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  hanging  around  here  for  unless 
he  is  waiting  for  the  Easter  egg  or  something 
of  that  sort. 
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Tliat  strike  is  an  important  one,  having  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  whole  area.  It  is 
sometliing  comparable,  although  it  has  not 
been  as  long  as,  the  Royal  York  strike.  I 
wonder  sometimes  just  how  unimportant 
he  thinks  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  really  is— he  stuck  his  nose  into  the 
Royal  York  strike  a  couple  of  times  and 
somebody  told  him  to  "take  it  out  of  there," 
so  he  backed  away. 

I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
has  to  back  away  from  Mr.  Crump  or  any- 
body else.  I  think  that  when  you  write  a 
letter  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  or  the 
president  of  the  company,  or  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  union,  or  the  president  of  the 
union  and  you,  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  behind  you,  say  to  these  men:  "I 
would  like  to  have  you  in  my  office  Monday 
morning  at  such  and  such  a  time,"  you  could 
well  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  there  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to,  at  any 
time,  use  as  an  alibi  or  an  excuse  the  fact  that 
your  wife  has  a  cold;  but  it  was  not  that 
excuse  that  they  offered.  The  excuse  was, 
in  fact,  that  they  thought  that  meeting  with 
you  would  not  bring  about  a  settlement. 

Well,  when  this  feeling  gets  broadcast,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  not  only  the  company  and 
the  union  involved  have  lost  faith  in  you,  but 
the  people  of  the  province  have  as  well?  By 
your  own  admission  you  are  going  to  let  this 
strike  die.  It  must  have  been  three  weeks 
ago,  in  a  very  friendly  spirit,  that  we  over 
here  advanced  the  idea  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province,  and  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Opposition  party,  and  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  NDP  should  approach  both 
company  and  union.  I  did  not  say  at  that 
time  for  tlie  purpose  of  settling  the  strike; 
what  we  said  at  that  time  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  the  way  to  a  settlement 
of  the  strike. 

And  as  usual,  it  was  no  idea— in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  in  power  now,  who  in  their  own 
feeling  and  attitude  think  that  they  are  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  the  brains  of  the  world. 
Well,  if  you  think  that  is  so  funny,  let  us 
have  a  vote  and  we  will  find  out  who  the 
people  want  here.  But  here  is  tlie  impor- 
tant part  I  think  you  ought  to  be  doing  in 
the  interim.  What  you  ought  to  be  doing  is 
caUing  these  people  in,  and  if  we  have  to 
pass  or  amend  any  Acts  that  affect  this  strike 
we  still  have  time  and  we  can  do  it.  But 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  what  is  happening. 
We  are  merely  going  to  wait  until  after  the 
end  of  the  session;  the  whole  matter  will  die 
and  the  strike  go  on. 

This  strike,  the  Royal  York  strike,  I  think 


is  a  scandal.  I  think  that  the  people  in  power 
in  this  province  right  now  ou^  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  way  that  they  have  handled 
it;  but  apparently  there  is  no  shame.  Why 
then  the  idea  of  having  the  three  hon.  leaders 
intervene?  It  was  not  a  matter  of  trying  to 
mix  pohtics  into  it-but  it  is  confusing  hen 
every  once  in  a  while  to  hear  somebody  and 
we  heard  it  only  an  hour  ago,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  rose  in  his  seat  and  flrrmtd 
somebody  in  this  House  of  playing  politics. 
Of  all  the  places  to  find  a  person  playing 
pohticsl  That  would  be,  I  propose,  the 
attitude  of  an  eight-year-old  kid. 

I  am  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
would  never  play  pohtics  in  the  House.  I 
am  certain  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics,  who  is  also  a  member,  I  under- 
stand, of  the  Hydro  commission,  is  working 
hard  on  the  pending  strike  at  Hydro.  Is  it 
not  nearly  time  that  somebody  over  there, 
I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  but  somebody  over 
there,  might  rise  and  explain  just  what  is 
going  on  up  at  Hydro?  Is  there  going  to  be 
a  strike;  or  have  you  got  that  one  properly 
in  hand;  or  are  you  going  to  handle  that  one 
like  you  handled  the  Royal  York  strike?  Well, 
I  hope  not. 

You  must  bear  in  mind,  I  think,  that  if 
this  government— this  sUghtly  painted-over 
government,  which  is  just  the  same  govern- 
ment that  we  have  had  since  1943;  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it  at  aU,  not  one  thing- 
had  wanted  to  be  bold,  if  it  had  wanted  to 
invade  new  fields  and  equitable  fields  and 
do  the  appropriate  and  proper  thing  many 
years  ago,  it  would  have  introduced  into 
the  House  a  minimum  wage  law.  And  if 
there  had  been  in  force  in  this  province  one 
year  ago  a  minimum  wage  law,  I  bet  you 
a  new  overcoat  there  would  not  have  been 
a  Royal  York  strike. 

That  was  one  of  the  big  bones  of  conten- 
tion even  prior  to  the  day  that  the  strike 
took  place.  Can  there  be  anything  wrong? 
Are  you  frightened  of  it?  Well,  the  President 
of  a  great  country,  the  USA,  ran,  as  a  plank 
on  his  platfonn,  that  he  would  introduce  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  men  in  that  country. 
He  did.  Nobody  has  got  hurt  by  it  But 
the  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is  that  you  are 
not  able  or  willhag  to  invade  any  new  fields 
at  all. 

This  government  has  been  in  power  so 
long  that  tliey  think  they  have  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  whole  of  the  province,  that  it  does  not 
mean  anything  what  they  do  or  do  not  do, 
that  they  are  going  to  stay  here.  Well,  do 
not  be  so  certain,  do  not  be  too  sure  that 
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you  are  going  to  anchor  in  those  seats  from 
here  on  in  because,  as  I  have  explained  to 
you,  while  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  is  cutting  the  throat  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  cutting  the  throat  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development,  one 
of  these  days  they  will  both  run  out  of  blood. 
When  that  happens,  there  will  be  a  change 
in  the  old  House. 

You  know,  instead  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
smiling  about  this  thing,  you  would  think 
they  should  have  a  real  caucus  of  their  own 
party.  We  are  not  going  to  break  in;  we  do 
not  want  any  part  of  it;  it  is  a  dead  issue 
anyway,  time  it  was  buried.  Here  you  have 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  one  of  your  dear 
old  friends  of  yesterday— not  now,  yesterday 
—whom  you  are  trying  to  dump.  There  are 
several  members  of  the  Tory  Party  who 
say:  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you  make  a 
whipping  boy  out  of  our  friend;  we  are  going 
to  stand  by  him."  And  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  greatest  show  that  has  been 
played  in  the  province  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  can  sit  over  here  and  watch— 

An  hon.  member:  So  what! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon?  He  is  not  sleeping; 
he  has  just  got  his  eyes  closed. 

But  it  is  quite  a  show  as  you  watch  the 
little  game  that  is  being  played.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  this:  that  is  it 
any  wonder— and  you  could  go  into  this  thing 
for  hours— as  to  why  everything  is  in  such 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  With 
this  kind  of  opposition  I  do  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion now,  sir,  if  you  do  not  mind.  You  have 
interrupted  me  for  about  five  times  now;  I 
have  tried  to  be  just  as  kind  as  I  could. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this— is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  afiFairs  of  the  state  are  in 
such  a  complete  mess  when  you  caimot  get 
along  among  yourselves?  If  a  man  and  his 
wife  back  home  fought  the  way  that  the 
Cabinet  in  this  province  fights  among  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  long  before  they  had 
broken  up  all  the  furniture  and  wound  up 
before  a  judge. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  The  Department  of  Labour  has 
the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  the  subject 
of  two  searching  inquiries  during  the  past 
year  or  so.  Neither  of  these  inquiries  was 
undertaken  voluntarily. 


On  the  contrary,  they  were  both  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  goverimient  by  two  disas- 
trous events.  The  McAndrew  Commission 
on  Industrial  Safety  was  estabhshed  only 
after  four  workmen  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Hogg's  Hollow  disaster.  The  Goldenberg 
Commission  on  the  Construction  Industry 
was  not  set  up  until  after  grossly  exploited 
workmen  had  undertaken  a  major  and  some- 
times violent  strike  as  a  last  desperate  resort. 

The  reports  of  both  commissions  are  a 
slashing  indictment  of  government  labour 
policy  in  general  and  The  Department  of 
Labour  in  particular.  They  paint  a  picture  of 
inadequate  and  archaic  legislation  inade- 
quately enforced  or  not  enforced  at  all. 

Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  of  the  damn- 
ing comments  of  the  McAndrew  Com- 
mission: 

Some  of  the  Acts  and  regulations— de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  workers- 
were  found  to  be  archaic  and  outmoded. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  The  Building 
Trades  Protection  Act,  which  is  almost 
unknown  and  unenforced. 

The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building 
Act  is  generally  antediluvian. 

The  Operating  Engineers  Act  dates  from 
1907,  and  subsequent  amendments  have 
been  largely  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion rather  than  modernization. 

Safety  regulations  relating  to  foundries 
and  ionizing  radiation  have  been  formul- 
ated but  not  promulgated,  and  workers  in 
these  fields  are  not  at  present  protected 
by  legislation. 

The  highest  accident  frequency  rate  in 
the  province  is  in  the  logging  industry, 
yet  there  is  no  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workers  in  this  field. 

Revision  of  regulations  relating  to 
workers  in  compressed  air  is  recom- 
mended. Particular  reference  is  made  to 
"bone  death"  as  a  consequence  of  caisson 
disease. 

And  then,  a  little  later  in  the  report,  there 
comes  the  final  condemnation,  which  is  all 
the  more  crushing  because  of  its  carefully 
measured  tones: 

The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  generally  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  the  Acts,  their 
enforcement,  and  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions and  inspectors  required,  indicates 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  keeping 
pace  with  a  rapidly  growing  industrial 
technology. 
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The  revelations  of  the  Goldenberg  com- 
mission are  equally  devastating.  The  com- 
mission indicates  that  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  construction  industry,  the 
situation  is  generally  satisfactory,  but  no 
credit  for  that  can  be  claimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  The  Department  of  Labour.  It  is 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  this  section  of 
the  industry  is  well  organized  and  operates 
under    well-enforced    collective    agreements. 

In  the  residential  construction  industry 
the  situation  is  nothing  short  of  chaotic. 
Active  intervention  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  is  clearly  needed  in  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  basic  standards,  but  to 
date  that  department  has  been  distinguished 
only  by  its  total  lack  of  interest  in,  or  even 
comprehension  of,  the  problem. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  representations 
made  to  the  commission  by  the  union  group 
in  this  industry,  since  it  could  conceivably 
be  alleged  that  these  representations  are 
exaggerated.  Instead,  I  will  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  the  employers'  group,  which 
complained  of  the  following  abuses  among 
others:  (1)  Lack  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. Industrial  Standards  schedules  apply 
in  only  two  trades  and  there  are  widespread 
violations  even  in  these  trades;  (2)  The 
statutory  provisions  regarding  vacations  with 
pay  are  poorly  enforced;  (3)  The  employees 
in  the  field,  being  mainly  immigrants,  are  a 
natural  target  for  unscrupulous  employers; 
(4)  Hours  of  work  are  irregular  and  exces- 
sive; (5)  Subcontractors  often  "fall  seriously 
behind"  in  payment  of  wages  or  issue  NSF 
cheques;  (6)  Some  employers  evade  the  law 
by  a  phony  system  of  "subcontracting"  to 
people  who  are  really  employees  but  who 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  few  laws  which 
exist  for  their  protection  because  they  are 
technically  classed  as  subcontractors. 

The  Italian  Immigrant  Aid  Society  classed 
the  following  forms  of  exploitation  as  com- 
mon: (1)  Marginal  and  below  marginal 
wages;  (2)  Non-payment  of  wages;  (3)  Kick- 
backs; (4)  Excessive  overtime  without  over- 
time pay;  (5)  Non-payment  of  vacation  pay; 
(6)  Disappearance  of  contracting  firms  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  leaving  workers 
cheated  out  of  their  wages,  unemployment 
insurance  and  other  benfits  and  sometimes 
even  their  tools;  (7)  Payment  by  phony 
cheques. 

Where  has  The  Department  of  Labour  been 
that  such  things  could  happen  in  Ontario 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century? 

One  could  perhaps  forgive  the  shortcom- 
ings  of   the   past   if   there   were   significant 


evidence  of  a  genuine  intention  to  improve 
in  the  future.    Unfortunately,  sudi  evidence 

is  very  scanty  indeed. 

Both  the  McAndrew  and  Goldenberg 
commissions  have  made  pages  of  specific 
and  far-reaching  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  the  province's  labour  legisla- 
tion. We  are  now  apparently  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legif- 
lature.  Yet  the  government  has  as  yet  brought 
in  only  a  very  little  part  of  the  legislation 
needed  to  implement  tliese  recommenda- 
tions, and  such  legislation  as  it  has  brou^t 
in  merely  nibbles  at  the  fringes  of  the 
problem. 

Even  in  the  field  of  construction  safety,  the 
government  has  brought  in  no  legislation  to 
date.  Nearly  six  months  ago,  the  McAndrew 
commission  spoke  of  this  problem  in  terms 
of  extreme  urgency.     It  said: 

The  commission  wishes  to  reiterate  that 
a  modem,  well-enforced  Construction 
Safety  Act  is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  construction  em- 
ployees in  Ontario,  and  the  need  for  such 
legislation  is  so  urgent  that  we  reconmiend 
such  an  Act  be  proclaimed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Even  in  the  face  of  diis  clarion  call  for 
action,  the  government  continues  to  dilly- 
dally. The  hon.  Minister  stated  at  one  time 
that  he  would  introduce  a  Con^niction 
Safety  Act  in  mid-March.  We  are  now  in 
April  and  still  there  is  no  sign  of  such  legis- 
lation being  brought  down.  Hirnian  life  and 
limb,  apparently,  are  of  little  concern  to  tho 
hon.  Minister.  Almost  daily  we  read  of 
workers  being  killed  or  injured  at  their  job, 
although  many  of  these  accidents  could  be 
prevented.  These  accidents  must  now  be  on 
the  conscience  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour. 

An  examination  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  discloses  a  similar 
attitude  of  incorrigible  complacency  and  in- 
diflFerence.  Ontario  is  now  predominanUy  an 
industrial  province,  but  one  would  never 
know  it  from  reading  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

The  total  amount  of  money  the  government 
is  asking  for  all  the  important  activities  of 
that  department  is  $3,993,000,  leaving  aside 
capital  disbursements  of  $11  million  in  con- 
nection with  vacations  with  pay,  which 
merely  represent  payments  in  and  out  This 
is  less  tlian  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  provincial  budget  of  $1.25  billion. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  voted  $3,575,000 
to  The  Department  of  Labour,  so  that  Ae 
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increase  asked  for  this  year  is  a  miserable 
$418,000,  notwithstanding  the  McAndrew 
and  Goldenberg  reports. 

The  total  budget  of  the  province  this  year 
is  up  by  $120  million  over  last  year.  Out 
of  this  vast  sum,  the  government  apparently 
cannot  find  even  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  important  work  of  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

This  year's  estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  add  up  to  about  $17  million, 
or  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  The 
Department  of  Labour's  appropriation.  I  do 
not  begrudge  one  penny  of  the  money  voted 
to  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  this  province 
need  service  and  I  think  the  government 
should  provide  it.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  predominantly  an  industrial  province; 
the  working  force  needs  service,  too,  but  is 
not  getting  it. 

The  latest  report  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960  claims 
that  in  that  year  54,050  inspections  were 
carried  out  under  The  Factory,  Shop  and 
OflBce  Building  Act.  Yet  there  were  only  52 
inspectors  on  staff,  excluding  the  chief  inspec- 
tor and  two  supervisors,  and  they  had  other 
duties  as  well.  This  means  that  each  inspector 
made  an  average  of  more  than  three  inspec- 
tions a  day.  Since  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  anyone  to  do  a  proper  job  on  that  sort 
of  hit-and-run  basis,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  government  is  not  serious  about 
factory  inspection. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  prevails  with 
regard  to  minimum  wages,  hours  of  work 
and  vacations  with  pay. 

According  to  figures  I  obtained  only  six 
weeks  ago,  there  are  now  217  conservation 
oflBcers  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  as  compared  with  a  current  total  of 
only  53  factory  inspectors,  including  caisson 
and  foundry  inspectors,  in  The  Department 
of  Labour. 

Conservation  oflBcers  have  important  work 
to  do  and  I  have  no  complaint  about  the 
number  of  them  who  are  employed  by  Lands 
and  Forests.  But,  surely,  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  limb  is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  protection  of  fish  and  game. 

The  McAndrew  and  Goldenberg  reports, 
taken  together,  call  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  labour  legislation  of  this  province. 
Such  an  overhaul  cannot  be  undertaken  satis- 
factorily in  the  dying  days  of  a  session,  when 
we  are  working  morning,  afternoon  and  night 
with  committee  meetings  and  sessions  of  this 
House.  It  requires  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration. 


If  the  government  has  not  yet  drafted  the 
legislation  needed  to  implement  these  reports, 
let  it  get  on  with  the  job.  And  let  us  stay 
here  in  session  until  we  have  enacted  every 
bit  of  this  legislation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Goldenberg  com- 
mission was  part  of  the  settlement  plan  of 
the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince (Mr.  Frost)  which  ultimately  brought 
the  disastrous  strike  in  the  house-building 
industry  to  a  conclusion.  If  we  are  not  to 
weasel  out  on  those  terms  of  settlement,  we 
surely  have  a  clear  obHgation  to  translate  at 
least  the  major  recommendations  of  that 
commission  into  law. 

Are  we  going  to  break  faith  with  the 
workers  in  that  industry?  If  we  do,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  have  repercussions,  per- 
haps on  even  a  larger  scale,  of  the  unfortunate 
events  of  last  year. 

The  new  construction  season  is  upon  us. 
This  is  no  time  for  delay.  In  good  conscience 
we  cannot  wait  any  longer. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  Golden- 
berg report,  I  would  like  to  mention  that, 
though  that  commission  was  restricted  by  its 
terms  of  reference  to  the  construction  indus- 
try, several  of  its  recommendations  are 
apphcable  beyond  that  industry.  In  par- 
ticular, its  proposals  regarding  protection  of 
wages  and  successor  rights  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  clearly  should  apply  to  all 
workers,  and  we  should  enact  legislation  to 
this  end. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  employers 
are  using  methods  which  result  in  their 
employees  losing  the  protection  of  their 
union.  They  do  this  quite  legally  within  the 
terms  of  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act. 
I  refer  to  the  practice  of  employers  who,  by 
simply  changing  the  name  and  sometimes  the 
registered  ownership  of  their  firm,  invalidate 
their  contract  with  their  employees'  union. 
Companies  such  as  Stauffer-Dobbie  Ltd.,  of 
Gait,  Heild  Bros.  Ltd.,  of  Kingston  and  the 
Toronto  Feather  and  Down  Co.  Ltd.,  have 
changed  their  name  three  times  and  yet 
their  operation  remains  the  same,  their  loca- 
tion the  same  and  their  employees  continue 
in  their  usual  jobs.  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  are  deliberately  evading  their  union 
contract  responsibilities,  since  with  each 
change  the  union  is  required  to  reorganize 
and  once  again  seek  certification. 

Most  of  us  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retrain  unemployed  workers  so  that 
they  may  learn  other  trades.  However,  this 
government  continues  to  provide  for  training 
in  occupations  where  there  is  already  un- 
employment.   It  is  obvious  that  unemployed 
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workers  must  be  retrained  in  skills  that  are  in 
demand  now  and  which  will  be  in  demand  in 
the  future. 

This  requires  foresight  and  planning— both 
of  which  have  been  sadly  lacking.  It  is 
useless  to  offer  a  man  a  training  course  in  a 
trade  which  is  either  becoming  obsolete  or 
which  is  already  overcrowded.  Census 
figures  and  information  compiled  by  DBS 
can  form  the  basis  of  economic  forecasts 
which  will  indicate  labour  requirements  for 
the  next  few  decades.  It  is  time  that  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
did  the  kind  of  statistical  research  and  fore- 
casting which  is  absolutely  essential  in  an 
industrial  province  like  Ontario. 

The  Department  of  Labour  and  Depart- 
ment of  Education  must  work  in  close  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  vocational  training, 
tiot  only  as  far  as  our  unemployed  workers 
are  concerned  but  also  in  planning  and  advis- 
ing the  kind  of  skills  our  young  people  should 
learn  so  that  they  do  not  become  the  un- 
employed a  few  years  from  now. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  are  now  proceeding  to  the  specific 
votes,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  which 
I  think  could  only  be  properly  asked  under 
this  vote  9ai.  There  is  in  the  statute  books 
of  this  province,  as  chapter  166  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  Ontario  for  1960,  an  Act 
called  The  Government  Contracts  Hours  and 
Wages  Act.  What  this  Act  purports  to  do  is 
to  provide  that  certain  minimum  labour  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  regard  to  wages  and 
hours  of  work. 

In  facti  in  the  hours  of  work  section  the 
Act  ^cifically  states  that  the  hours  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours  per  day  or  44  per  week, 
except  in  special  cases  authorized  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-council.  On  wages 
it  is  provided  that  the  wages  shall  be  fair 
wages  and  there  is  provision  for  drawing  up 
regulations  to  set  forth  metliods  of  determin- 
ing what  are  fair  wages.  This  all  relates- to 
work  performed  under  contract  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Ill  this  statute,  .  the  term  Minister  is 
defined  as  the  Minister  of  Labour  "or  such 
other  member  of  the  executive  council  as  is 
for  the  time  being  charged  with  tlie  admini- 
stration of  this  Act."  My  first  question  to  tlie 
hon.  Minister,  Mr. -Chairman,  is  this.  Is  he 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  tjiat  Act, 
or  has  some  other  member  of  the  executive 
council  been  charged  with  that  responsibility? 

Han,  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  under. the  juris- 
diction of  the  Minister  of  Labour.       -  . 


Mr.  Bryden:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  relates  to  section  5  of  die  Act 
which  provides  that  the  Ueutenant-Govemor- 
in-council  may  make  regulations  providing 
for  the  method  of  determining  what  are  fair 
wages  and  the  preparation  and  use  of 
schedules  of  wages  relating  thereto;  rates  of 
wages  for  overtime,  classifications,  and  so  on. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there 
are  any  regulations  in  force  issued  under 
this  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  instructed  thaf 
there  are  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  branch  of  his  department 
considers  itself  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility under  his  direction  of  administering 
this  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  under  the  Deputy 
Minister  himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  anything  ever  been  done 
imder  this  Act,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  Act  is  largely  a  dead 
letter  unless  there  are  regulations  issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  5,  but  ap- 
parently no  such  regulations  have  ever  been 
issued.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  cite  any  cases 
in  the  past  year  where  anything  was  «ver 
done  under  this  Act  to  regulate  wages  and/or 
hours  With  regard  to  work  performed^  undo^ 
government  contracts?  .•...• 

Hon.  Mp,  Warrender:  I  must  admit  I  can- 
not answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  famiUar  with  it.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  months  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past  year. 
Perhaps  I  could  get  some  information  from 
my  deputy  who  will  tell  me  what  he  did  in 
respect  to  tl>ese  things  last  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  there  to  give  the  hon. 
Minister  the  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  says,  briefly,  that 
they  act  on  complaints,  they  use  their  fair 
wage  federal  schedule  in  certain  spheres  and 
the  Metro  rates  in  other  spheres.  But  they 
act  on  complaints  and  the  Deputy  Minister 
deals  with  them.  He  has  had  two  within 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  was  the  disposition  of 
those  particular  complaints? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  one  at  Simcoe 
is  still  up  in  the  air  and  he  does  not  remember 
the  other  one.- 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  fear  the  whole  admin- 
istration is  up  in  the  air  as  far  as  this 
particular  matter  is  concerned.  I  regard  this 
as  a  very  serious  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
statute  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  good 
many  years  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  if  it  is 
not  a  complete  dead  letter  it  is  so  close  to  it 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  difference.  I  cannot 
actually  see  how  the  Act  could  be  effective 
if  a  contractor  who  is  apparently  governed 
by  it  does  not  know  what  schedule  of  wage 
he  is  supposed  to  be  operating  under,  and 
apparently  I  cannot  see  how  he  could 
know  because  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
department  does  not  know  what  schedule  he 
is  supposed  to  be  operating  under. 

There  is  no  schedule  that  the  government 
itself  has  drawn  up  or  no  provision  for  the 
drawing  up  of  schedules.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  high  time  that  this  government 
followed  the  practice  that  has  been  followed 
by  the  federal  government  for  I  do  not  know 
how  many  years,  but  a  great  many  years 
indeed,  of  setting  forth  schedules  of  wages 
with  regard  to  government  contracts. 

We  have  raised  this  matter  from  this  group 
with  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  particu- 
larly with  Ministers  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  relation  to  highway  construction 
work,  and  my  only  impression  is  that  they 
have  some  vague  conception  that  fair  wages 
must  be  paid.  Although  I  must  say  that  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways.  He  has  not  been  there  long 
enough  for  one  to  judge  his  policy  on  this 
matter.  But  the  conception  of  the  previous 
Minister  of  Highways  of  what  was  a  fair 
wage  was  about  50  cents  an  hour,  if  I  could 
gain  any  impression  from  what  he  said. 

I    would    like    to    call    attention    to    the 
Goldenberg  report  artd  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  only  a  matter  in  which  labour  is  inter- 
ested.   Employers  are  interested  in  it,  too. 
For  example,  on  the  bottom  of  page  22 
and  the  top  of  page  23  of  the  Goldenberg 
report  there  appears  the  following  statement: 
The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Roadbuilders' 
Association  submitted  that  the  association 
has  unsuccessfully  urged  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment   to    introduce    into    its    contract 
minimum  requirements  pertaining  to  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  trucking  rates.   We  feel 
that    this    is    a    practical,    common-sense 
approach  to  avoid  exploitation  and  abuse 
of  workers  in  our  industry. 

The  reference  there   is   to  the  proceedings, 
page  610: 

In   answer  to   my   question,   Mr.   J.   B. 
Waterhouse  of  the  Association  said- 


this   is   quoted   from   the   proceedings,    pages 

612-613: 

The  Commissioner:  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  absence  of  such  fair  wage  schedule? 
Does  it  mean  that  you  have  unfair  competi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  substandard  working 
conditions  or  substandard  working  wages 
or  substandard  working  conditions,  or 
don't  you  face  that  kind  of  problem? 

Mr.  Waterhouse:  We  do  face  it,  very 
much  do  we  face  it.  Where  you  have 
contracts,  take  for  example  the  Ontario 
government,  all  the  contract  calls  for  is 
what  you  might  say  the  going  rate  of  wage, 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  area. 
That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  say  what  is 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  a  particular 
area.  It  could  run  anywhere  from  50  cents 
an  hour  up  to  $1  an  hour  and  so  on. 

Then  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  further  quoted  as 
saying  that  undoubtedly  this  is  a  factor  in 
the  exploitation  of  labour  in  the  industry, 
and  that  employers  or  contractors  bid 
against  each  other  in  a  very  highly  com- 
petitive situation  and  inevitably  succumb  to 
the  temptation  to  cut  their  prices  by  cutting 
wages.  The  fair  employer,  the  man  who 
wants  to  pay  half  decent  wages,  is  then  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  and  may  ver>'  well 
lose  the  contract. 

This  sort  of  problem  among  others  is 
referred  to  time  after  time  in  the  Goldenberg 
report.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
time  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  the 
new  hon.  Minister  now,  talked  to  some  of  his 
colleagues  that  are  in  the  departments  that 
let  the  big  contracts.  It  is  time  to  get  some 
sort  of  adequate  wage  policy  established  so 
that  there  will  not  be  competitive  bidding  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  people  in  the 
industry,  so  that  all  contractors  in  submitting 
their  bids  will  know  tliat  their  competitors  as 
well  as  themselves,  will  be  required  to  pay 
wages  which  in  the  judgment  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  the  best  In- 
formation available,  are  fair  and  reasonable 
wages. 

It  is  quite  unsatisfactory  merely  to  leave 
the  matter  on  the  basis  tliat  they  must  pay 
fair  wages.  That  depends  on  individual  inter- 
pretation as  to  what  are  fair  wages.  Some 
of  these  fellows  operating  in  the  construction 
industry  have  indicated  by  their  actions  tliat 
their  conception  of  a  fair  wage  is  a  very 
primitive  one  indeed. 

The  department  has  had  the  authority  all 
along.  They  do  not  need  any  additional 
authority  from  this  House.    I  would  suggest 
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that  after  all  these  years  it  is  high  time  that 
they  got  into  action  and  did  something  about 
implementing  and  exercising  the  authority 
they  now  have.  I  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory 
for  this  Act  to  be  administered  through  the 
Deputy  Minister's  office,  which  has  the  whole 
problem  of  the  supervision  of  the  department. 
It  should  either  go  to  the  minimum  wage  or 
industry  and  labour  branch  or  alternatively, 
there  should  be  a  special  stafiF  set  up  with 
the  duty  first  of  all  to  arrive  at  adequate 
schedules  and  secondly  to  make  sure  that 
those  schedules  are  complied  with. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  ( Wentworth ) :  I  would 
like  to  add  my  remarks  to  those  of  the  hon. 
member  who  has  just  spoken.  I  was  really 
quite  amazed  to  learn  that  this  legislation 
apparently  is  on  the  books  and  yet  little  or 
nothing  is  being  done  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  to  investigate  and  to  ensure  that  fair 
wages  are  paid  in  the  matter  of  government 
contracts.  I  would  think  that  if  a  department 
was  truly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
working  force  of  the  country,  this  is  one 
thing  that  they  would  take  seriously. 

I  am  told  that  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  also  has  fair  wage  clauses  in  their 
contracts,  which  are  much  more  eflFective  and 
which  actually  are  much  more  suitable  to 
the  workers  of  the  province. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  the  other  day  in  bringing  his 
estimates  to  this  House  indicated  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  reason  for  the 
considerable  drop  in  the  amount  of  the  bids 
on  highway  projects.  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  And  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  how  a  department 
which  is  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  would  fail  to  do  something  to  insist 
on  these  rules  or  regulations  being  carried  out. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  tell  us 
how  many  inspectors  they  have  in  The 
Department  of  Labour  who  do  make  it  a 
point  of  investigating  the  wages  which  are 
paid  on  work  done  for  the  government,  under 
government  contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  have  none  in 
that  fiekl  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  think- 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  a  contractual 
relationship  between  management  and  labour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  an  obligation  imposed 
or  should  be. 


Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Do  you  think  we  have  an 
inspector  for  every  single  statutory  obligation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but  for  the  statutes 

in  which  you  do  have  responsibility. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chainnan,  1  sub- 
mit to  the  hon.  Minister,  who  I  realize  is  new 
in  this  department,  that  for  the  government 
to  come  to  the  House  and  tell  us  that  they  do 
not  have  any  inspectors  to  look  into  this  matter 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  thousands,  per- 
haps even  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  workers 
in  this  province  of  Ontario,  is  not  a  very 
nice  situation. 

I  like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and 
I  do  not  want  to  make  my  language  too 
strong,  but  I  think  on  the  other  hand  if  this 
is  something  that  should  be  dealt  with  it 
should  be  dealt  with  quickly.  I  think  he  has 
responsibility  to  put  inspectors  in  to  insist 
that  a  standard  of  wages  are  in  eflFect  carried 
out,  else  what  is  the  point  of  having  this 
statute  on  the  books  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  would  reply  to  the 
hon.  member  by  saying  that  it  shows  that 
there  is  not  much  need  for  it  because  there 
were  only  two  complaints  in  the  last  year. 
Mr.  Metzler,  the  deputy,  has  been  looking 
after  these  complaints. 

Mr.  Bryden:   But  you  have  no  schedule— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Just  a  moment,  you 
have  had  your  five  cents'  worth  and  I  did 
not  interrupt  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  behttling  remarks,  they  are  always  very 
welcome  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  get  bade  to  a  litde 
bit  of  order.  I  think  it  must  be  ob\ious  that 
there  is  not  much  need  for  the  inq[>ections  if 
there  were  only  two  complaints  in  the  period 
of  one  year.  I  think  had  there  been  many, 
long  before  my  time  there  would  have  been 
another  way  of  handhng  this.  There  would 
have  been  inspectors,  there  would  have  been 
a  larger  staff;  but  Mr.  Metzler,  because  of 
his  background  of  experience  he  has  had  in 
this  field  and  because  he  has  kiK)wn  intimately 
some  of  these  situations  that  do  arise  from 
time  to  time,  was  delegated  long  before  my 
time  as  apparently  a  committee  of  one  to 
deal  with  these  situations.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  serious  as  some  of  the  hon.  members 
believe  it  to  be  or  as  they  try  to  make  out 

If  the  situation  does  get  serious  I  think 
certainly  we  would  perhaps  deal  through  a 
board  composed  of  persons  who  would  be  able 
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to  handle  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
the  deputy,  who  is  a  pretty  busy  fellow,  or 
perhaps  it  would  mean  hiring  inspectors  who 
would  go  around  and  root  into  some  of  the 
troubled  areas  and  come  up  with  some  sug- 
gestion for  a  solution. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
information  is  that  there  are  contractors  work- 
ing on  government  contracts  who  are  not 
paying  minimum  wages  with  respect  to  the 
area  in  which  they  are  working.  I  certainly 
do  not  have  the  facihties  to  investigate  it 
either,  but  I  am  simply  suggesting  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  if  tliis  is  happening  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  because 
the  government  put  the  statute  there  in  the 
first  place  and  I  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Will  you  tell  me 
what  area  this  is  in? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  the  Hamilton  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No;  when  I  say  area 
I  mean,  whose  contracts?  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  a  provincial  government 
contract  like,  say,  public  works  or  highways, 
with  ain  individual  or  individuals;  is  that  what 
the  hon.  member  means?  I  would  like  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
information  is  that  a  contractor  perhaps  will 
take  a  job  with  The  Department  of  Highways 
and  perhaps  work  in  the  Hamilton  area  and 
bring  with  them  workers  from  some  area. 
These  people  are  paid  a  salary  of  wages  which 
-are  below  that  in  the  Hamilton  area  and  con- 
sequently there  seems  to  be  httle  the  partic- 
ular union  in  the  area  can  do  to  correct 
the  situation.  I  suggest  that  it  happens 
because  of  the  fact  that  up  until  this  point 
there  has  not  been  anybody  who  has  looked 
i^to  this.  I  think  if  there  were  a  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  department  and 
if  the  contractors  knew  that  there  w-ould  be 
periodic  inspections  of  their  books  then  .this 
situation  could  be  corrected. 

I  am  not  purporting  that  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment be  ballooned  beyond  a  reasonable  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand  I  think  that 
we  must  remember  that  these  people  are 
dependent  upon  this  department  to  protect 
them  with  respect  to  this  particular  phase 
and  I  think  that  when  we  come  to  the 
realization  that  we  do  not  even  have  one 
inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  and 
look  Into  this,  I  think  then  we  are  in  a 
vulnerable  position. 

I    do    have    several    other   questions,    Mr. 


Chairman,  that  I  should  like  to  ask  of  the 
hon.  Minister  dealing  directly  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  McAndrew  report. 
I  wonder  if  I  might  proceed  under  this  vote, 
or  is  there  another  vote  I  should  proceed 
under? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  McAndrew  re- 
port? I  do  not  think  it  matters,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  long  as  we  all  do  it  under  the  same 
vote. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
would  like  to  follow  along  the  same  sub- 
ject we  have  been  dealing  with,  so  if  I 
might  have  the  floor  afterwards  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly 
impelled  .  to  make  further  comments  on  this 
in  view  of  the  thoroughly  misleading  answer 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Warrender)  gave. 

In  relation  to  the  problem  I  raised  he  said 
that  "the  fact  that  there  have  been  only  two 
complaints  is  an  indication  that  tliere  is  no 
serious  problem  of  violation."  It  is  a  wonder 
there  have  been  even  two  complaints  because 
the  law  has  never  been  made  operative.  There 
are  no  regulations.  There  are  no  schedules. 
What  does  a  man  complain  about? 

If:  there  is  a  schedule  of  wages,  he  can  say, 
"The  schedule  provides  tliat  I  must  get 
such  and  such  an  amount  and  I  am  not  gettii;ig 
it."  He  then  has  a  basis  for  complaint.  But 
all  he  can  complain  about  ixqw  is  that  he  is 
not  getting  a  fair  wage,  which  is  piurely  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister- 
he  is  new  in  this  field  and  undoubtedly  might 
be  prepared  to  accept  suggestions— I  would 
recommended  to  him  that  he  look  into  the  way 
this  matter  is  handled  now  and  has  been 
handled  for  perhaps  50  years  or  more  by  the 
federaL  government.  He  would  then  find,  a 
basis  for  at  least  making  the  law  operative. 
The  federal  government's  procedure  is  that 
on  contracts  for  the  provision  of  supplies  from 
manufacturers,  a  certain  fair  wage,  a  mini- 
mum wage,  is  imposed  by  order-in-coimcil. 
With  regard  to  construction  contracts  where 
wage  rate,  prevailing  wage  rates,  vary  accord- 
ing to  diff^erent  parts  of  the  country,  sched- 
ules are  attached  to  the  contract  and  they 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  contract.  It 
is  an  obligation  of  the  employers,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  employee  but  in  relation  to 
the  government,  to  pay  the  wages  set  forth 
in  the  contract. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  what  Mr. 
Metzler  says  he  uses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  government  contracts,  for 
example  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
regularly  have  detailed  schedules  of  wages 
attached  to  them?  Certainly  not!  Do  any 
contracts  of  that  nature,  construction  contracts, 
have  schedules  of  wages  attached  to  them? 
The  law  is  meaningless  unless  they  do  and 
that  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  It  is  not 
a  matter,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  is  now  taking 
over  as  Labour  too,  tried  to  imply,  of  us 
trying  to  see  that  every  statutory  obligation  is 
enforced;  it  is  a  matter  in  the  first  instance 
of  a  very  elementary  matter  of  creating  the 
obligation.  It  does  not  exist  as  yet,  it  can- 
not possibly  exist. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  knows  of  any  abuse  because  of  the 
lack  of  action  in  his  department.  I  submit 
to  him  that  statements  by  such  associations  as 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Road  Builders' 
Association  constitute  pretty  good  evidence 
that  there  are  at  least  some  abuses.  This 
association,  which  is  a  contractors*  associa- 
tion, an  employers*  association  in  the  industry, 
is  quite  concerned  about  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  concerned  if  they  thought 
there  was  not  considerable  abuse.  I  regret 
to  see  the  new  hon.  Minister  taking  the  same 
complacent  attitude  to  everything  as  the 
previous  hon.  Minister.  He  says,  in  eflFect, 
that  it  is  true  we  are  doing  nothing  in  this 
department,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  matter  because  everybody  is  happy. 
People  are  not  happy.  They  are  complaining; 
and  I  think  the  department  should  at  least 
undertake  the  obligations  that  the  statutes  of 
the  province  impose  upon  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  with  respect 
to  a  recommendation  which  appeared  on 
page  6  of  the  report  dealing  with  The  Trench 
Excavators'  Protection  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions, and  The  Building  Trades  Protection 
Act.    I  note  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Where  is  this  again, 
please? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  There  is  one  reference 
made  on  page  6  of  the  McAndrew  report, 
and  I  have  another  reference  here,  too.  On 
page  76  we  refer  to  the  problem  again.  As  I 
understand  it,  one  of  the  submissions  from 
the  department  during  the  time  of  this  hear- 
ing was  that  part  of  this  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  pro\'isions  of  the  Act  belongs 
Nvith  the  municipality. 


I  think  in  the  case  of  The  Building  Trades 
Protection  Act  the  department  took  the 
attitude  that  it  was  a  matter  which  was 
strictly  a  municipal  responsibility,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  municipahty  to  enforce  it. 
They  took  a  similar  position  under  The  Trench 
Exca\ators'  Protection  Act,  excepting  that  the 
department  did  to  a  degree  keep  the  muni- 
cipalities informed  of  die  reqwnsibilities 
under  the  Act.  But  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  that  most  people  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  The  Building  Trades  Protection 
Act  which  is  designed  to  protect  the  workers. 

I  was  more  surprised  to  read  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
of  June  24.  1960,  I  think,  or  it  could  have 
l)een  1961,  dealing  with  The  Trench  Ex- 
cavators' Protection  Act,  in  which  a  magistrate 
stated  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Act. 

The  point  I  am  getting  around  to  is:  would 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  what  has  been  done 
since  this  report  has  been  made  to  ensure 
that  the  statutes  and  tlie  protection  which  is 
given  under  the  statute  has  been  carried  out? 
What  action  has  been  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment since  that  time  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
respect  to  The  Building  Trades  Protection 
Act  no  action  has  been  taken.  I  gave  this 
information,  I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  some  time  ago,  and  the  reason  why 
no  action  has  been  taken  is  because  we  knew 
we  were  going  to  repeal  that  Act  and  it 
seemed  rather  .senseless  to  get  municipahties 
all  stirred  up  to  carry  out  certain  sections  of 
an  Act  which  was  going  to  be  repealed.  I 
as.sure  the  House  that  that  Act  is  going  to  be 
repealed.  In  its  place,  in  a  very  few  days. 
as  soon  as  I  get  some  other  legislation  ready. 
will  l^c  a  new  Construction  Safety  Act,  the 
sections  of  which  have  been  gone  over  by 
the  new  labour  safety  council,  have  been 
approved  by  Cabinet,  have  gone  to  caucus. 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
counsel  for  drafting. 

In  addition,  I  was  ready  to  present  tliat 
a  short  time  ago  when  I  received  the  Golden- 
berg  report  on  March  13;  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  that  it  was  intimated  it  was  coming  in, 
so  I  thought  it  wise  to  hold  it,  to  blend  it 
in  with  what  I  had  already  prepared— those 
sections  with  the  Goldenberg  report.  I  think 
when  it  does  come  here,  which  will  be  very 
shortly,  we  will  have  a  good  comprehensive 
.set  of  recommendations  arising  out  of  not 
only  the  McAndrew  report,  but  also  the 
Goldenberg  report. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  In  what  way  does  the  Golden- 
berg  report  relate  to  The  Construction  Safety 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Indirectly,  because— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  provision  I  know  of 
was  the  licensing  one,  which  differed—but  the 
rest  of  the  report  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  is  more  to  it 
tlian  that;  more  to  it  than  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
several  questions  here,  and  I  must  admit 
there  is  a  political  temptation  here  to  abuse 
the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  go  right  ahead 
if  that  is  the  way  you  feel.  I  would  not  want 
to  dissuade  you  for  anything. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  please  allow  me; 
I  was  going  to  be  kind.  I  did  not  intend 
to  yield  to  that  temptation  but  I  likewise  feel 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  for  us  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister  intends 
to  take  action  on  various  suggestions  within 
the  report.  This  is  the  purpose  in  putting 
these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  I  do  intend  to 
do  that;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  say  right 
now  what  they  are  going  to  be.  That  will  be 
discussed  under  my  legislation.  The  hon. 
members  will  have  full  opportunity  to  criti- 
cize or  commend. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  aware  of  that. 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  ones 
he  deals  with  will  permit  us  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  whether  or  not  his  action  has 
been  satisfactory.  However,  items  that  he 
does  not  deal  with  will  not  be  coming  for- 
ward in  the  legislation  which  he  will  be 
presenting,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
we  will  have  to  find  out.  I  am  sure  he  is 
going  to  bring  forward  some  legislation,  and 
if  he  would  be  kind  with  me  I  just  would 
like  to  ask  him  about  some  specific  problems 
which  have  come  to  my  attention. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  correspon- 
dence from  several  of  the  unions  in  the  area 
who  are  concerned  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  regulations  which,  I  understand,  were 
drafted  in  1955  and  which  had  to  do  with 
the  foundry  industries.  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  us  whether  or  not  these  regulations 
have  been  put  into  force?  I  note  that  the 
McAndrew  report  recommended  that  these 
regulations  be  put  into  force  at  the  earliest 


opportunity.  Has  anything  been  done  and 
will  anything  be  done  with  respect  to  this 
particular  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Of  course,  that 
would  not  be  in  my  recommendations  for 
legislation  because— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
the   hon.    Minister  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  just  contain  himself  I  will  get 
around  to  the  answer.  He  is  so  hurried  and 
so  impetuous.  Of  course,  he  is  a  giant 
intellectually,  I  know,  and  therefore  away 
ahead  of  us,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  try  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber I  would  say  that  no  regulations  are  ready 
right  now  in  respect  of  tlie  foundries.  They 
will  be  ready  soon.  They  will  go  to  the 
safety  council  and  they  will  be  processed 
there,  and  they  will  be  gazetted,  and  every- 
one will  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Is  my  information  in- 
correct then,  when  I  am  told  that  regulations 
were  prepared  in  1955  but  never  promul- 
gated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  understand  that  is 
correct,  that  there  was  a  set  of  regulations 
which  was  not  promulgated;  but  why— I  can- 
not answer  that  question  right  now. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  former  Minister, 
I  am  sure,  would  understand  why  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  be  critical  of  the  department. 
They  were  prepared  in  1955;  we  were  aware 
of  the  need  of  these  regulations,  and  yet 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  department  to 
promulgate  them.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  a  condemnation  of  the  government  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  people  who  work  in 
these  industries,  it  has  also  apparently  been 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  McAndrew  in  the  report. 
I  suggest  that  the  government  has  been  a 
little  bit  negligent  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  will  be  forthcoming  before  another 
session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  May  I  just  reply  to 
an  insinuated  condemnation  —  I  forget  how 
the  hon.  member  phrased  it— a  condemnation 
of  the  department.  I  heard  indirectly— and 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Minister  from  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Daley)  will  want  to  speak  on  this— 
that  the  reason  why  the  regulations  were 
not  promulgated  was  because  it  was  feared 
that  they  were  drawn  in  such  a  way,  were 
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so  restricted,  that  it  might  put  a  lot  of 
httle  people  in  the  foundry  business  out  of 
business,  and  thereby  deprive  a  lot  of  people 
of.  employment.  That  is  my  general  state- 
ment, but  the  hon.  Minister  from  Lincoln 
can  no  doubt  enlarge  on  that. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): If  I  could  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  did  work  many  years  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  writing  regulations  for  the  foundry 
industry.  We  had  many  meetings  with  the 
foundry  people  and  witli  organized  labour 
on  it,  and  we  did  attempt  to  write  regula- 
tions. But  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do,  because  if  you  made  a  regulation  that 
was  really  a  regulation  you  were,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said,  going  to  deprive  a 
great  many  people  of  employment;  you  were 
going  to  practically  confine  the  foundry 
industry  to  the  big  companies  who  had 
the  money  to  rebuild  their  plants  and  to 
ventilate  and  to  do  all  the  things  that  would 
be  necessary  under  regulations.  So,  I 
adopted  a  policy  of  employing  some  inspec- 
tors, professional  foundry  people,  to  go  to 
tlie  smaller  industries  in  that  particular  field 
and  endeavour  by  education  and  encourage- 
ment to  get  them  to  lift  up  their  operations 
to  a  point  where  regulations  could  be  writ- 
ten. And  I  would  say  that  tliey  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  I  think  the  actual  activities 
in  foundries  today  are  greatly  improved 
over  a  few  years  ago.  While  we  did  not 
actually  gazette  the  regulations,  we  did  use 
them  as  a  means  of  encouragement  and 
education  to  the  smaller  companies.  I  think 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  and 
certainly  should  not  be   condemned. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  pursue  it  in  any  political 
vein  at  all.  I  merely  say  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter that  he  now  finds  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  draft  regulations  and  to  promulgate 
them;  and  I  suggest  that  this  in  itself  indi- 
cates that  the  action  that  was  taken  by  tlie 
previous  hon.  Minister,  however  well  it  may 
have  been,  or  however  much  progress  it  did 
provide,  was  not  enough.  The  McAndrew 
report  certainly  points  out  the  need  for 
regulations  and  I  suggest,  without  meaning 
to  be  too  unkind,  that  The  Department 
of  Labour  has  for  the  past  year,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  my  hon.  colleague  this  after- 
noon, been  somewhat  in  a  period  of  stag- 
nation.    They  have  not  been  progressive. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  that  the  previous 
hon.  Minister  was  a  good  Minister,  but 
nevertheless  I  think  that  this  McAndrew 
report  and  tlie  other  report  which  has  been 


brought  forward  this  afternoon  indicate 
that  this  department  has  not  been  progres- 
sive, and  has  to  some  extent  not  been  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Turning  to  another  recommendation  of 
the  report  which  will  not  be  contained  in 
legislation,  will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the 
House  whether  or  not  the  salaries  of  labour 
inspectors  have  been  adjusted  in  order  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  inspectors? 
This  was  a  recommendation  on  page  7  of 
tlie  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Metzler  tells  me 
that  last  fall  the  request  had  gone  in  for  an 
upward  adjustment  of  salaries  of  inspectors, 
but  that  has  not  been  implemented  as  yet. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  the  hon.  Minister 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  now  on  the 
level  which  will  ensure  that  we  can  attract 
the  quality  of  inspectors  that  has  been  inti- 
mated in  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  I  believe  so,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  respect  to  the 
matter  of  regulations  again,  I  note  that  legis- 
lation has  been  brouglit  forward  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  radiation  and  again  I  find  on 
page  9  of  the  McAndrew  report  a  recom- 
mendation that  regulations  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible.  Could  the  hon.  Minister. tell  us 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  enacted  and 
if  not  would  he  tell  us  when  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  they  have  not 
been  enacted  as  yet,  but  I  understand  that 
the  labour  safety  council  has  received  repre- 
sentations on  this  subject  which  could  lead 
to  regulations.  This  is  a  broad  field  we  are 
in  here,  and  a  very  complicated  one,  which 
I  understand  requires  good  advice  from 
people  who  are  expert  in  the  field.  When  we 
get  that  advice,  regulations  will  be  drawn 
and  will  be  promulgated. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  us  how  we  are  getting  this 
advice?  Are  we  seeking  this  advice?  Whom 
have  we  approached  in  this  respect?  If  this 
requires  the  advice  of  experts,  can  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  us  what  experts  are  ad\ising 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  understand 
that  there  are  experts  from  The  Department 
of  Health  and  also  from  the  atomic  energy 
at  Ottawa  who  have  come  and  given  repre- 
sentations and  will  be  giving  more. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  might  we  expect, 
then,  that  these  regulations  will  be  forth- 
coming before  another  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  would 
certainly  say  yes.    I  hope  long  before  then. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  respect  to  the 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  made  it 
clear  there  were  several  questions  I  wanted 
to  ask  with  respect  to  this  report.  Willi 
respect  to  the  matter  of  licensing  of  con- 
tractors, which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
problems  at  the  provincial  level,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  us  whether  or  not  he 
intends  to  take  any  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No.  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  licensing  of  contractors— and 
I  have  said  this  before  publicly— is  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  There  is  a  suggestion  very 
worthy  of  consideration,  however,  contained 
in  the  Goldenberg  report,  and  that  is  registra- 
tion of  contractors  and  subcontractors  at  the 
municipal  level.  We  are  looking  at  that  right 
now.  But  licensing  of  contractors— examples 
of  which  problem  were  given  by  Mr.  Zannini, 
where  contractors  did  certain  things  and  then 
fled  the  country— the  licensing  in  those  situa- 
tions, I  maintain,  will  do  not  one  bit  of  good 
to  help  cure  them.  It  might  just- 
Mr.  Biyden:  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
situations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  situations  and  it  would  not  cure 
them  either.  I  am  against  licensing  of 
contractors  and  I  think  there  is  another  and 
better  way  of  controlling  that  situation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
speaking  of  the  safety  regulations  which  are 
required  of  the  contractors,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Not  only  safety,  but 
for  every  reason  so  that  contractors  can  be 
identified,  their  addresses  are  obtained.  Find- 
ing out  who,  shall  we  say,  are  behind  partner- 
ship names  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
generally  being  helpful  to  a  central  registry 
so  that  people  can  know  with  whom  they  are 
dealing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  could  be  in- 
correct, but  my  understanding  of  the  reason 
for  the  recommendation  in  the  report  and  the 
reason  for  the  suggestion  that  these  people 
should  be  licensed  at  the  provincial  level  is 
that  this  was  in  order  that  there  would  be 
some  type  of  enforcement  to  make  sure  that 
they  did  carry  out  these  various  regulations 
and   safety  precautions  which   are  required. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  You  see,  here  you 
have  a  conflict  between  a  recommendation 
made  in  the  McAndrew  report  calling  for  ' 
licensing  at  i^rovincial  Ie\'el  and  a  recom-  \ 
mendation  made  by  Goldenberg  in  his  report,  i 
right  in  the  specific  area  of  safety,  calHng  1 
for  a  registration  at  the  municipal  level.  It  I 
is  my  feeling  that  registration  at  the  municipal  ! 
level  can  probably  accomplish  better,  in  this 
way,  the  recommendations  of  the  two  reports 
rather  than  by  licensing  at  the  provincial 
level,  or  registration  at  the  municipal  level. 
That  is  to  say,  later  on,  I  shall  have  a  recom- 
mendation to  make  to  the  House  which  I 
think  will  remove  any  doubts  about  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the 
reason  for  the  delay  in  bringing  in  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  was  the  hon.  Minister 
waiting  for  the  Goldenberg  commission  to 
get  him  off  the  hook  as  far  as  the  McAndrew 
commission  recommendation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  like  these 
snide  remarks  because  it  suggests  diat  I  knew 
what  was  going  to  be  in  the  Goldenberg 
report  and  I  did  not  until  I  read  it.  However, 
that  is  typical  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  keep  your  temper.  Tlie 
fact  remains  that  you  have  been  stalling— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
aroused  by  you  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  sound  like  you  are 
getting  a  little  aroused  right  now. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  How  would 
you  know  until  you  read  it?  What  is  in  it, 
I  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  exactly  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Goldenberg  commission  were  at  least 
familiar  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  they  did 
not  cover  safety.  Yet  a  Construction  Safety 
Act  which  the  commission  charged  with 
responsibility  regarding  safety,  declared 
urgent  back  in  the  middle  of  October  has 
been  stalled  and  stalled  and  stalled. 

The  hon.  Minister  now  announces  that  it 
will  be  coming  before  us  in  a  few  days— 
we  can  consider  it  then.  We  are  now  in  the 
stage  of  the  session  where  everything  is  press- 
ing upon  us.  It  is  very  difiicidt  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  anything,  and  it  is  at 
this  stage  that  highly  important  legislation 
comes  before  us.  I  just  cannot  understand 
the  reason  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  for  the 
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delay  on  this  matter,  unless  he  hoped  the 
Gokienberg  report  would  give  him  some  sort 
of  :i  way  out  of  the  McAndrew  commission 
recommendation. 

hicidentally,  there  is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
flict between  the  two.  Goldenberg  does  not 
recommend  against  licensing;  he  puts  for- 
ward the  proposition  of  registration  with 
specific  reference  to  the  area  that  he  was 
concerned  to  inquire  into.  But  he  did  men- 
tion that  if  tlie  McAndrew  recommendation 
were  adopted,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  view 
that  with  any  alarm,  then  his  recommenda- 
tion would  be  unnecessary.  If  the  hon.  Min- 
ister prefers  the  Goldenberg  recommendation 
that  is  fine.  I  hope  he  is  going  to  do  at  least 
one  of  these  two  things,  so  that  people  can 
keep  track  of  what  some  of  these  fellows  are 
doing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing 
with  this  same  subject,  I  had  a  representation 
from  a  certain  contracting  firm  who  appar- 
ently had  been  considerably  higher  in  a  bid 
to  obtain  some  work  for  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. I  understood  that  it  was  over  water, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  that  their  bid  had 
been  quite  a  bit  higher  was  that  they  were 
apparently  complviug  with— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  regulation  or  a  recommenda- 
tion: When  working  on  these  structures  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  boat,  and  I  believe 
somebody  attending  the  boat,  underneath,  so 
that  if  anybody  did  fall  from  the  structure 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
of  assistance  to  them. 

I  understand  that  the  firm  which  got  the 
contract  of  course  did  not  provide  this  pre- 
caution, and  they  were  not  compelled  to 
provide  it.  Consequently  they  could  underbid 
the  contractor  who  was  endeavouring  to  do 
a  satisfactory  job. 

In  turning  to  the  McAndrew  report  I  find 
that  there  is  a  recommendation  which  deals 
with  this  particular  subject,  and  suggesting, 
I  think,  that  regulations  be  drafted  which 
would  provide  some  protection  in  cases  like 
this.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  comment  on 
whether  or  not  anything  is  contemplated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  there  is  not. 
What  page  is  that,  by  the  way? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  will  give  me  a  moment,  I  will  find 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  it  here  a  moment 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Would  that  be  about 
page  34?  Under  caissons,  working  in  com- 
pressed air  and  tunnels? 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No.  I  was  going  to 
get  to  that  question  though.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  would,  while  I  am  finding  it  for 
him,  comment  on  whether  or  not— I  think 
tliere  was  a  recommendation  in  the  report 
which  dealt  with  the  matter  of  working  under 
compressed  air. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Page  39,  is  that  the 
one  the  hon.  member  is  looking  for?  It  is 
the  second  to  tlie  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Page  51.  I  do  not 
have  that  fancy  copy  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  tliere.  I  have  the  original  report.  On 
page  51,  the  commission  recommends  that 
tlie  regulations  be  amended  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  life  jackets  and  safety  belts  and 
that  a  boat  should  always  be  on  hand  where 
work  is  done  in  and  over  deep  water.  In 
dealing  with  that,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  us  whetlier  or  not  regulations  are  going 
to  be  forthcoming  to  deal  with  this  particular 
subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Representations  will 
be  made  to  the  labour  safety  council  on  this 
point  so  that  we  can  help  fill  that  void.  It 
has  not  been  done  yet.  You  see  the  labour 
safety  council  has  only  been  functioning  since 
January  8.  In  that  time  I  think  they  have 
done  some  splendid  work.  They  have  many 
persons  writing  in  wishing  to  get  before  them 
a  vast  number  of  subjects  dealing  with 
safety  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  come 
to  this  in  due  course  and  we  will  welcome 
their  recommendations. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  Minister  I  would  say  this:  I 
appreciate  that  the  safety  council  has  been 
set  up.  I  suggest  that  these  recommendations 
which  were  made  dealt  with  problems  that 
are  already  existent.  Now  I  realize  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  report  in- 
sofar as  it  deals  with  this  council  and,  of 
course,  this  is  his  prerogative.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest to  him  that  where  the  problem  is  ahpeady 
existent,  and  we  are  aware  of  it,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  refer  it  back  to  the  council  and 
back  again.  I  suggest  the  time  is  here  to 
draft  and  enact  some  of  these  regulations^ 

Surely  it  does  not  take  too  much  imagina- 
tion or  it  does  not  provide  very  much  need 
for  imagination  in  determining  that  something 
should  be  done  in  problems  such  as  this.  It 
seems  to  me  the  absence  of  these  regulations 
gives  rise  to  the  situation  whidi  I  pointed 
out  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  good  con- 
tractor who  perhaps  accepts  his  responsibili- 
ties  to  his  employees  is  prejudiced  to   the 
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advantage  of  one  who  is  prepared  to  cut 
corners.  I  would  suggest  that  referring  this 
to  the  safety  council  and  back  again  is  a 
mistake.  I  think  these  recommendations  are 
clear  cut  and  I  suggest  we  should  have  some 
action  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  mistake  when  I  ask  the 
personnel  of  the  labour  safety  council  to  sit. 
They  sit  without  remuneration.  But  I 
promised  them  I  would  bring  all  matters 
concerning  safety  to  them  before  they  were 
finally  processed  to  Cabinet  and  caucus  and 
here  for  the  reason  that  I  thought  if  they 
were  kept  abreast  of  all  regulations  and  all 
statutes  concerning  safety  they  would  then 
be  one  body  which  would  be  able  to  evalu- 
ate these  situations  and  say  in  the  light  of 
certain  circumstances  "we  recommend  this 
or  that."  That  is  my  policy  and  I  think  I 
should  adhere  to  it  because  of  the  important 
part  this  council  will  play  over  the  years. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  belabour  it.  I  appreciate  that  we  do  have 
diflFerent  opinions  on  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  with  respect  to  inspectors  under 
The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act,  page 
29  and  30  of  the  report,  and  I  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  are  a  long  way 
from  that  vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  thought  we  had  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  in  order  to  cover 
this  at  this  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  bring  it 
back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  All  right,  let  us 
finish  the  report  and  then  perhaps  we  can 
get  back  to  some  order  here  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  inspectors,  particularly  the  ones 
who  are  employed  by  insurance  companies, 
are  not  required  to  file  any  reports  with  The 
Department  of  Labour.  Now  it  may  be  that 
I  am  incorrect,  but  if  they  are  not  required 
to  file  reports  I  understand  that  there  is 
little  or  no  jurisdiction  over  these  inspectors. 
I  turn  to  pages  29  and  30  of  the  report.  I 
understand,  for  instance,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  at  the  present  time  does 
not  have  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  of  any  inspector,  includ- 
ing these  insurance  inspectors.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  comment  on  whether 
or  not  any  improvements  are  contemplated 
dealing  with  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  instructed  that 
the  inspectors  do  have  to  report  back.    The 


deputy  hands  me  a  little  memorandum  here 
concerning  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
commission.  The  department  believes  that 
these  representatives  of  insurance  companies 
should  be  Hmited  to  making  annual 
inspections  and  thus  does  not  agree  that  they 
should  be  inspectors  having  the  same 
authority  to  inspect  new  vessels  or  vessels  to 
be  sold  or  repaired.  The  department  can 
cancel  their  certificates  of  competency  if  they 
are  untrustworthy  or  for  several  other  reasons. 
While  refinements  in  wording  are  possible,  the 
existence  of  authority  to  cancel  has  a 
salutary  effect.  It  says  other  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  raise  in  fines  of  $500  to 
$1,000,  and  so  on.  That  is  my  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  note  that  there  are 
two  different  recommendations  dealing  with 
two  different  phases  of  the  construction 
industry,  one  not  necessarily  I  suppose  with 
the  construction  industry,  and  it  was  that 
regulations  be  drafted  under  The  Department 
of  Labour  Act  to  provide  safety  regulations  in 
dealing  with  cranes.  The  other  had  to  do 
with  the  course  of  construction  in  the  matter 
of  high  structural   steel  buildings. 

I  am  surprised  to  learn,  for  instance,  that 
there  are  not  any  regulations  dealing  with 
safety  in  the  case  of  structural  steel  buildings. 
I  was  sitting  at  a  caucus  meeting  on  the 
fourth  floor  the  other  day  and  I  noticed  a 
building  going  up  on  University  Avenue  and 
you  could  see  these  people  walking  across:] 
on  these  beams.  It  almost  gave  me  heart! 
failure  to  look  at  them.  Are  there  no  regula- 
tions at  all  dealing  with  structural  steel 
erections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No  regulations  that 
I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see,  just 
speaking  off  the  cuff,  how  you  could  have 
regulations  specifically  controlling  the  acti- 
vities of  those  steelworkers,  who  I  admit 
work  under  very  hazardous  conditions.  How, 
for  instance,  could  you  draw  a  regulation 
which  says  that  a  steel  worker  must  not 
walk  along  an  open  girder  without  any  kind 
of  belt  or  maybe  a  wire  on  the  end  of  a 
crane  attached  to  him.  I  mean  these  people- 
are  trained  in  this  business,  they  are  par- 
ticularly agile,  they  are  strong,  they  are  fear- 
less apparently,  and  they  are  experienced  to 
the  point  where  it  is  no  great  concern  to  them 
that  they  are  walking  along  those  open 
girders.  That  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  the 
business.  How,  as  I  say,  you  could  draw 
regulations  to  cover  the  many  situations  that 
might  arise  in  the  erection  of  structural  steel 
building  is  beyond  me. 
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However,  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  take 
that  stand  that  it  could  not  be  looked  at  and 
studied  to  see  if  some  regulation,  even  some 
framework  or  basic  regulation,  could  then 
be  brought  forward.  I  should  be  glad  to  put 
that  forward  as  a  suggestion  to  the  labour 
safety  council  and  perhaps  through  their  good 
oflBces  they  could  attract  experts  in  the  field 
to  come  in  and  give  them  some  help  on  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  it  is  something 
that  could  be  looked  at.  I  have  in  front  of 
me  page  37  of  the  report  and  I  should  like 
to  read  what  I  think  sets  out  the  need  for 
this.  I  mentioned  the  case  of  the  workers,  but 
there  are  also  other  problems.    It  says: 

Several  years  ago  in  Toronto  a  multi- 
storey building  was  being  constructed  with 
structural  steel.  Shortly  before  the  steel 
work  was  completed  this  tall  edifice 
collapsed  like  a  deck  of  cards.  No  one 
was  injured  because  the  collapse  occurred 
during  a  weekend.  Over  100  men  would 
have  been  in  and  around  the  building  on 
a  normal  day.  Apart  from  a  few  municipal 
bylaws  there  is  no  law  in  Ontario  which 
deals  with  the  safety  of  high  structural 
steel  buildings  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  the  code  has  no  provision  in  relation 
thereto.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  safety 
of  construction  employees  it  is  essential 
that  this  situation  should  be  remedied 
forthwith  and  the  commission  recommends 
that  The  Department  of  Labour  draft  a 
set  of  regulations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. These  regulations  should  be  a  part 
of  a  new  Construction  Safety  Act. 

So  I  understand  we  are  having  a  new  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  Mr.  Chairman.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  would  take  one  more  quick 
look  at  it  before  we  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  regulations  of 
course  will  not  appear  in  that  Act.  The  Act 
is  going  to  be  a  framework  of  a  new  Con- 
struction Safety  Act  with  provision  made  in 
it  for  making  regulations  in  respect  of  all 
these  matters.  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  regulations  in  respect  of  this 
one  phase  he  mentions  will  be  incorporated 
some  day  along  with  tlie  Act  itself.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  while  to  work  these  things 
out,  you  know,  because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  them 
worked  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  They  will  be  worked 
out.    I  give  that  promise. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  we  put  it  on  the 

record  now  the  hon.  Minister  will  know  that 
the  Opposition  at  least  has  been  aware  of 
the  problem,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  tliat  assurance. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I>ealing  with  the 
matter  of  cranes,  has  anything  been  con- 
templated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  too  will  be— a 
set  of  regulations  which  will  go  along  with 
The  Construction  Safety  Act 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  this  merely  an  Act  that 
gives  power  to  make  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  no.  It  is  much 
broader  than  that.  That  is  why  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  becoming  exceedingly  di£B- 
cult.  Here  we  are  on  my  estimates  and 
we  are  discussing  pretty  well  nearly  every- 
thing except  the  estimates;  matters  of  policy. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  tough  and  appeal  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  ruling.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  informahty  in 
these  things  and  some  broad  scope  given 
for  discussion,  but  the  way  I  have  it  right 
now— one  of  the  hon.  members  goes  into  a 
certain  phase  of  the  report,  I  have  one  per- 
son coming  up  here  and  he  goes  out  as  the 
hon.  member  jumps  into  another  phase— I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  deal  with 
estimates. 

I  will  give  this  assurance:  that  if  they 
will  stick  to  the  estimates  and  we  get  them 
over  with,  when  the  time  comes  to  discuss 
legislation  they  can  take  it  apart.  If  they 
want  to  berate  me  on  the  things  that  are 
not  in  there  or  even  on  those  things  that 
are  in  there,  all  right;  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that  as  one  of  my  responsibihties  as 
the  person  sponsoring  the  legislation.  But 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  order  to  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  great  respect 
to  the  hon.  Minister  I  only  have  three  more. 
I  suggest  his  problem  would  be  the  same 
when  we  come  to  the  bill  because  we  would 
still  have  to  have  them  running  back  and 
forward,  sir,  so  I  do  not  think  this  would 
help  much. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that  there  be 
some  sort  of  a  procedure  within  the  depart- 
ment to  review  from  time  to  time  the  matters 
of  regulations  and  statute  which  come 
under  The  Department  of  Labour.  Is  any- 
thing being  set  up?  I  think  that  the  case 
of  The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act  which 
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very  few  people  knew  of  then— and  other 
Acts  which  have  been  mentioned  here  today 
—is  indicative  of  the  need  for  providing 
some  sort  of  a  review  board  which  would 
go  over  these  Acts  and  regulations  and  keep 
them  up  to  date.  I  suspect  that  possibly, 
like  a  municipahty  or  any  Other  organiza- 
tion, these  matters  sort  of  tend  to  slip  into 
obscurity.  Is  anything  being  set  up  to  im- 
plement this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  nothing  speci- 
fic; but  I  can  say  that  all  tlie  Acts  and  all 
the  regulations  which  come  out  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  are  being  reviewed. 
When  I  went  in  there  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  should  look  at  all  of  the  Acts  and 
all  regulations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Mr. 
Metzler  and  the  heads  of  departments  know, 
I  have  asked  them  to  review  all  legislation 
and  all  regulations  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing it  up  to  date  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  a  couple  of  other  questions.  One  deals 
with  the  operating  engineers.  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  want  me  to  bring  that  up  under 
the  section  particularly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  would  pre- 
fer it  if  you  would. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  There  are  several 
recommendations  that  deal  with  elevators. 
Will  the  hon.  Minister  be  giving  us  a  report 
under  the  appropriate  section  dealing  with 
this  matter? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  main  vote,  since  we  have 
mentioned  the  problem  of  the  foundries.  I 
have  raised  this  question  in  previous  years, 
brought  it  quite  forcibly  to  the  then  Min- 
ister of  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  we 
got  the  answer  similar  to  the  one  that 
he  gave  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  new  hon. 
Minister  and  his  department  are  going  to 
again  look  at  the  problem  of  the  foundries, 
again,  as  well  as  the  draft  regulations  and 
is  considering  putting  them  into  eflFect.  But 
I  would  ask  that  they  give  consideration 
to   a  somewhat  difiFfferent  approach. 

Surely  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
discuss  this  with  his  department  and  the 
management  of  the  various  foundries,  he 
will  get  the  answer  that  the  previous  hon. 
Minister  got— namely  if  they  invoke  certain 
regulations  they  will  put  the  small  man  out 
of  business,  I  woidd  suggest  that  he  converse 


at  length  with  what  is  called  the  steelworkers' 
foundry  council. 

Why  I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  there  is  a  foundry 
council  which  sits  regularly  and  meets  with 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  province 
who  work  in  the  foundries.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  be  concerned  about  their 
safety  and  would  put  forward  suggestions  for 
regulations.  The  council  is  at  the  steelworkers' 
national  office  on  Spadina  Road.  I  am  sure 
tliat  they  would  like  to  know  why  the  draft 
regulations  were  held  up,  because  I  have 
received  the  same  letters  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  has 
received,  and  I  also  know  the  delegates  from 
the  foundry  plants  personally  and  know  that 
they  meet  regularly  and  are  quite  interested 
in  the  implementation  of  the  regulations  that 
were  drafted,  I  believe,  in  1955  or  1957— it 
may  have  been  1955. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  vote  itself,  I  notice 
in— advertising,  investigations  etc.,  publicity, 
hbrary,  publications,  journals,  periodical  sub- 
scriptions, membership  fees  and  dues,  pro- 
motional and  educational  work,  conferences, 
conventions,  speakers,  exhibitions,  general 
investigations,  administrations  of  justice, 
litigation  of  constitutional  questions  and  other 
matters,  witnesses,  interpreters  under  legisla- 
tion administered  by  The  Department  of 
Labour,  etc.,  $35,000.  This  covers  quite  a 
field,  and  certainly  one  could  find  out  exactly 
what  portion  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
the  various  areas.  But  the  thing  I  am 
interested  in,  and  I  have  raised  this  before  in 
considering  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Labour,  is:  when  is  this  department  going 
to  put  out  some  favourable  publicity  on  be- 
half of  the  organized  trade  union  movement, 
because  this  I  consider  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
problem  that  we  are  dealing  with  today? 

Certainly  the  various  departments  of  this 
government— Travel  and  Publicity,  Agriculture 
and  many  others— spend  large  amounts  of 
money  in  good  publications,  not  pointing  out 
tlie  statistics  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
government  in  the  various  departments,  but 
giving  some  encouragement  to  the  various 
departments  in  those  areas.  But  never  have  I 
seen  a  publication  from  this  department  telling 
the  people  of  Ontario  what  is  happening  on 
the  trade  union  front;  the  thousands  of  con- 
tracts that  are  settled  without  any  problem, 
the  good  terms  that  are  in  the  agreement, 
those  terms  covering  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  employee,  and  this  sort  of  thing.  We 
can  give  them  statistics. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.   Chairman,  that  this 
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is  one  of  our  problems.  I  listened  with  some 
interest  to  the  si)eech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  and  I  do  not 
really  believe  he  understands  the  problem 
himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Because  the  trade  union 
movements  do  not  want  to  go  crawling  or 
crying  to  some  outsider  to  come  in  and 
hdp  settle  their  strike  once  they  are  on  strike. 
They  know  when  they  go  on  strike  that  they 
have  to  take  various  chances;  they  balance  the 
odds;  they  democratically  decide  and  they  will 
work  it  out.  But  what  they  do  want  and 
what  they  have  not  got  is  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  gives  them  some  protection  and  the 
proper  type  of  procedure  to  conduct  the  kind 
of   a   strike   that   should    be   conducted. 

The  fundamental  reason  is  that  this  govern- 
ment has  been  anti-labour  for  all  its  years— 

An  hon.  member:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  have  aided  and  abetted 
the  reactionary  management  in  the  past.  I 
might  admit  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  there 
seems  to  be  a  httle  change  in  attitude  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  What  vote  is  this 
under? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  want  it  just  the  way  the 
other  members  do  it;  I  want  to  get  my  point 
across.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean,  and  this  is  an  excerpt— a  state- 
ment from  the  Monetary  Times  of  November, 
1961: 

Ontario's  Labour  Minister  Charles  Daley 
touched  upon  a  critical  point  when  he  told 
a  gathering  in  St.  Catharines  that  the  time 
may  come  when  governments  will  have  to 
crack  down  on  unreahstic  labour  demands 
which  are  causing  unnecessary  strikes. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  speaking  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  marking  his  18  years  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  brought  an  immediate 
reply  from  Liberal  officials  who  protested  his 
words    showed    partisanship. 

But  what  Mr.  Daley  said  certainly 
provides  food  for  thought  among  respon- 
sible Canadians  whether  in  management  or 
unions.  He  said  the  whole  country  will 
turn  against  unions  unless  they  eliminate 
some  of  this  unnecessary  evil  in  calling 
organizational  strikes,  secondary  boycotts 
and  unwise  picketing  and  Premier  Leslie 
Frost  supported  the  Labour  Minister  in  his 
remarks,  adding  that  labour  has  very  nearly 
become  all   powerful.    It   is   too   early  to 


the  implications  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, he  added,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
responsibility  evolving  upon  labour  and 
management  in  this  very  dangerous  era. 
There  are  few  who  would  quarrel  with  the 
right  of  labour  to  use  the  ultimate  weapon 
-work  stoppage-in  the  battle  for  adequate 
wages  and  proper  working  conditions  but 
all  too  often  the  strike  is  used  where 
sensible  discussions  would  serve  the  saiae 
purpose. 

This  is  the  tyipe  of  lip-service  that  the 
government  has  given  over  the  years  on  be- 
half of  the  trade  union  movement.  First, 
try  to  convince  the  public  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  they  are  all  powerful,  and  die 
Minister  and  the  government  know  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  have  not  been  able  to  do 
the  job  that  should  be  done  in  organizing 
because  of  the  restrictive  legislation  Aat  is 
on  the  books  of  this  province.  Before  we  get 
the  tyi)e  of  approach  that  is  going  to  bring 
about  the  participation  of  labour  with  diis 
government  and  with  the  industries,  the 
attitude  has  got  to  change. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  they  have 
better  industrial  relations  in  the  European 
countries,  and  Sweden  has  been  used  as  an 
example.  This  is  the  reason.  The  whole 
attitude  has  been  different  over  Ae  years 
where  they  participate  in  the  functions  of 
government  and  things  that  are  related  to  the 
pubhc  interest.  They  are  called  in  on  almost 
everything  to  help  make  the  decisions.  But 
as  long  as  we  have  the  type  of  legislation 
we  have  today  which  restricts  organizing  the 
unorganized,  restrictions  against  proper  pick- 
eting, the  type  of  legislation  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  in  regards  to  the 
Elmore  decision  that  does  not  give  protection 
to  people  when  they  are  on  strike— these  are 
the  kind  of  things  that  have  to  be  cleaned 
up  as  well  as  the  safety  regulations,  the  fair 
wage  laws,  and  so  on.  The  whole  attitiide 
has  got  to  change  if  we  are  going  to  develop 
good  labour-management  relations  and  re- 
duce the  area  of  strikes,  the  number  of 
strikes.  They  will  sit  down  and  haw  some 
confidence  in  both  sides  that  they  wiD  get 
a  fair  shake. 

The  whole  question  of  compulsory  axbftra- 
tion  is  refused  by  the  trade  union  movement 
because  they  have  not  got  confidence  in  die 
government  and  because  they  have  not  got 
confidence  in  what  they  mig^t  call— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  think  the  hon.  member  has 
had  a  good  run  now  on  his  political  speedi, 
it  is  about  time  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
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estimates.     I  am  going  to  insist  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  a  ruling  on  this. 

I  do  not  mind  the  hon.  member  having 
some  latitude  to  speak  all  over  the  lot  but  the 
time  has  come  now  when  we  have  to  get 
back  to  the  estimates.  He  can  make  his 
political  speech  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  will  abide  by  your  ruling, 
sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  Where  would  I  deal  with  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  not  in  our  esti- 
mates at  all.  If  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
deal  with  that  he  can  do  it  under  some 
Throne  address,  Throne  debate  or— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  not  contained  in 
my  estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense,  you  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  not  contained 
5n  my  estimates.  The  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  does  not  come  under  this  depart- 
ment, except  for  legislation  and  reporting 
here  on  certain  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  why  it  should 
come  in  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  industrialists  pay 
the  shot,  it  is  not  pubhc  money  in  the  sense 
that  it  comes  out  of  the  consolidated  revenues 
—it  belongs  to  the  industrialists  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to 
ask  for  a  mling  from  yourselJF  and  you  may 
have  to  confer  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  or  someone  else,  but  in  the 
past  years  we  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
board  under  the  estimates  and  we  have  let 
the  hon.  Minister  make  his  decision  as  to 
where— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  a  place  in  the  estimates  here  where 
we  can  see  a  heading  "workmen's  compensa- 
tion" I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it.  I  am  not 
trying-oh,  just  a  minute,  the  big  wind  is 
up  on  his  feet  again. 

An  hon.  member:  It  should  be  discussed  in 
public. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  against  discussing  workmen's  compensa- 
tion but  I  say  if  we  are  going  to  have  rules 
of  the  House  somewhere  we  have  to  bring  it 
within  those  rules.  If  hon.  members  want  to 
make  a  speech,  criticize  me  or  even  the  boaid 
itself  for  its  lack  of  activity  or  for  its  lack  of 
competence,  that  is  up  to  them.  I  would 
even  be  prepared  to  sit  down  privately  with 
these  hon.  members  and  the  members  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  and  discuss 
their  problems.  All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  if  we  are  going  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  it  should  come  under  here, 
there  is  no  estimate  to  cover  the  point 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  this  point  now  being 
debated  this  hon.  Minister  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  His  salary  is  in  the  vote. 
The  workmen's  compensation  board  is  re- 
sponsible to  this   Legislature  through  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  reports  through 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  Therefore  this  is 
the  appropriate  place  for  it  to  be  discussed. 
At  a  time  when  this  government  has  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  flexible  approach  and  put 
such  topics  as  the  hquor  control  board  as 
special  items  because  there  is  no  specific  -^M, 
estimate,  I  submit  that  this  is  getting  full  | 
speed  backwards  if  you  are  going  to  start  i 
excluding  as  important  a  body  as  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  from  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
speak  to  this.  There  are  various  ways  we 
could  get  this  in  front  of  the  House  and  there 
is  also  the  committee  on  government  com- 
missions in  which  these  matters  are  dealt 
with,  but  this  is  a  one-way  street.  You  are 
always  after  us  to  devise  more  means  of  dis- 
cussing these  things  and  yet  when  we  try  to 
introduce  a  little  order  in  dealing  with  the 
estimates  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  House  we,  I  must  say,  meet 
with  very  little  co-operation. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  we  all  approach  this 
thing  from  a  co-operative  point  of  view  we 
will  have  all  the  discussion  necessary.  As  I 
have  said  in  this  House  on  many  occasions 
there  is  no  attempt  by  this  government  to  in 
any  way  hmit  the  right  of  any  hon.  member 
to  speak  on  these  matters  which  are  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  and  which  are  functions 
of    government.     Nobody    can    dispute   that 
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we  have  taken  this  position,  but  let  us  co- 
operate both  ways. 

If  you  want,  I  suppose  it  would  be  very 
simple.  There  is  a  report  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  tabled,  I  believe,  each 
year  and  we  could  discuss  that  if  you  want  a 
full  dress  debate  on  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  do  not  think  any- 
body wants  to  have  a  full  dress  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  War- 
render)  will  be  prepared  to  answer  them  if  it 
is  Avithin  his  power.  But  for  heaven's  sake 
let  us  stick  to  the  items.  The  number  of  times 
I  have  heard  hon.  Ministers  stand  up  in  this 
House  in  the  last  three  weeks  and  just  ask 
for  one  single  httle  thing  and  that  is  you 
confine  your  remarks  to  the  item  under  con- 
sideration and  do  not  go  wandering  all  over 
the  showl 

There  have  been  complaints  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
about  the  number  of  hours  we  have  to  sit. 
I  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  then,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  listen  to  five  speeches  on 
one  point  under  five  different  headings  of 
course  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay  here 
for  a  lot  of  hours  and  of  course  we  are  going 
to  stay  here  late  at  night.  But  all  I  ask  for 
is  that  we  put  a  little  order  into  the  procedure 
and  then  we  will  get  through  the  business 
which  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Have  we  decided 
where  we  will  be  discussing  the  workmen's 
compensation  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  has  indicated  that  he  will  answer 
any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  about  the 
workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  and  sum  up  by  asking  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  It  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  Goldenberg  report,  but  it  goes 
much  further  back  than  that  and  that  is  the 
exploitation  in  this  province  of  immigrant 
labour.    I  represent  an  area,  Parkdale— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Is  that  under  work- 
men's compensation? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  that  is  not  workmen's 
compensation.  I  just  wanted  to  settle  that 
point  before  I  went  on,  that  is  all.  But  I 
am  not  discussing  workmen's  compensation 
board  at  this  point.  I  think  that  the  Golden- 
berg report  discussed  other  things  besides 
the  minimum  wage  and  it  is  the  exploitation 
of  labour   in   general   that   that   report   was 


certainly  concerned  with.  I  do  feel  that  the 
neglect  of  this  problem  and  the  misuse  of 
illiterate  labour,  especially  the  people  that 
have  come  from  Italy  in  the  last  five  years, 
is  as  a  result- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  keep  to  901. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  certainly,  I  repeat  that 
that  is  on  901.  I  have  been  sitting  here  listen- 
ing for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  certainly  diii 
problem  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times.  Certainly  it  should  come  under  any- 
thing of  that  type.  Let  us  not  vote  for  the 
hon.  Minister's  salary.  So  far,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  him,  he  has  not  earned  his  pay 
to  date;  so  maybe  we  could  hold  off  the 
vote  there. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  indication  of  how 
long  this  government  has  been  neglecting  the 
problem  of  inmiigrant  labour.  Just  going  back 
to  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  of 
October  24,  1961.  Frank  Drea  was  reporting 
on  this  matter  and  it  had  reference  to  the 
Goldenberg  report;  or  at  that  time,  Mr.  Gold- 
enberg was  just  beginning  his  hearings.  But 
Mr.  Drea  said  this: 

Forty-one  months  ago  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Labour  warned  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment that  exploitation  of  inunigrants 
was  widespread  and  men  daily  worked  in 
fear  of  deportation.  Although  wages  were 
pitifully  low,  when  the  worker  could  col- 
lect them,  the  men  are  cheated  on  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  If  they  work 
72  hours  a  week,  they  were  paid  for  50 
hours  and  if  they  rebelled,  the  threat  of 
deportation  hung  over  their  heads. 

Now  this  element  of  fear  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  the  workers  in  this  province  is  going 
on  today  and  I  think  Mr.  Goldenberg  in  his 
report  quoted  directly  from  the  brief  of  Mr. 
Padoni,  who  is  the  administrator  of  the 
Itahan  immigrant  aid  society.  The  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Goldenberg,  asks  of  Mr.  Padoni: 
"This  information  of  exploitation  that  you 
submit— is  it  based  on  your  records?" 

And  the  answer  that  he  got  back  was  this: 
Based  on  our  records.  I  may  also  say 
that  I  tried  to  get  workers  involved  in  these 
samples  to  come  before  the  commission 
to  testify,  but  they  refused  because  they 
were  afraid.  I  was  only  able  to  get  two  or 
three.  The  other  people  I  contacted  per- 
sonally. I  went  to  their  homes.  They  all 
agreed  and  all  said,  "Mr.  Padoni,  I  would 
like  you  to  mention  the  case,  but  not  to 
give  my  name,  and  I  refuse  to  testify."  I 
mention,  at  this  time,  another  point  as  to 
this  fact.    Last  year  I  appeared  before  the 
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Royal  commission  on  safety,  with  four  wit- 
nesses from  the  Hogg's  Hollow  case.  It  was 
all  over  the  newspapers  and  yet  before 
they  made  their  deposition  they  requested 
the  chairman  to  put  their  names  in  sealed 
envelopes  to  be  opened  in  emergency  cases 
at  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  This 
is  to  prove  that  even  when  their  own 
safety  is  at  stake,  they  refuse  to  speak. 

The  Commissioner:  They  are  afraid  to 
speak? 

Answer:   They  are  afraid  to   speak. 

1  would  say  that  this  is  a  shocking  indictment 
of  this  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  today 
the  workers  in  this  province  are  literally 
afraid  to  speak.  It  is  not  a  question  so 
much  of  the  hours  they  work,  or  the  amount 
they  receive;  it  is  simply  that  there  is  an 
element  in  the  contracting  business,  especially 
here  in  this  province,  who  are  using  and 
abusing  the  immigrant  workers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Certainly  I  do  not  know  other- 
wise where  the  abuse  of  workers  here  in 
this  province  could  come  under  Item  7  is 
investigations  or  a  number  of  things  that 
this  could  come  under,  and  certainly  I  am 
going  to  insist  on  continuing. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Goldenberg  report, 
the  diJBBculties  that  these  immigrant  people 
have  had  in  getting  the  rights  that  are  due 
to  them,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  impor- 
tant to  this  province.  We  have  people  coming 
to  work  here,  to  live,  to  be  citizens  of  this 
province,  and  yet  they  have  the  impression 
that  they  cannot  speak  their  mind,  nor  do 
they  get  what  is  just.  They  are  being  ex- 
ploited to  a  very  great  extent. 

Just  to  mention  two  or  three  of  these 
items  where  they  are  being  misused,  and  in 
which,  I  think,  over  the  years,  the  province 
has  taken  little  or  no  interest  at  all  in  trying 
to  help  them.  The  Goldenberg  report  had 
^  reported  to  it  that  a  minority  of  contractors 
have  never  paid  their  employees  the  statutory 

2  per  cent  vacation  pay;  and  then  the  words 
were  added  "another  poorly  enforced  Act." 

Another  poorly  enforced  Act  was  the  en- 
forcement of  The  Industrial  Standard  Rates 
Act.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  10-hour  day 
among  immigrant  workers  has  become  com- 
monplace, and  a  six-  or  seven-day-week  is  not 
unusual.  It  was  found  that  when  these 
various  union  men  went  out  to  interview  the 
workers,  they  would  be  interviewed  on  the 
job  at  7  a.m.  and  when  they  were  asked, 
"When  do  you  quit?"  they  said,  "When  it 


gets  dark."  In  other  words,  they  are  working 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

In  the  McAndrew  report,  we  have  found 
that  the  government  today  is  not  enforcing 
the  safety  regulations;  it  is  not  enforcing  the 
laws;  and  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  is  going 
to  do  anything  in  trying  to  inform  the  immi- 
grant workers  who  are  now  in  the  province. 
That  is,  is  there  going  to  be  any  literature 
circulated  or  any  explanation  made  to  them 
as  to  their  rights?  I  know  he  smirks  and  he 
thinks  it  is  very  funny,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  attempt  being  made  in 
this  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  laughing 
at  the  question.  I  am  laughing  at  the  hon. 
member,  because  he  really  is  funny.  But  I 
will  answer  his  question.  Yes,  we  are  going 
to  do  something  about  the  situation.  If  he 
will  be  patient  he  will  see  that  we  have  many 
recommendations  here  arising  out  of  the 
Goldenberg  report. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Could  you  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  what  the  recommendations  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes.  It  will  have  to 
do  with  those  very  things  which  you  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon. 
Minister's  legislation  going  to  go  before  the 
labour  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  it  will  meet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  these  things  all  along,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  not  tried  to  hide  anything.  I  have 
said  I  delayed  the  one  part  in  knowing  die 
Goldenberg  report  was  coming  in.  The 
recommendations  are  being  considered  and 
will  form  part  of  the  legislation.  That  legis- 
lation will  go  to  the  labour  committee  so  that 
everybody  can  take  a  whack  at  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  question  and  one  plea  and  they  both 
come  under  the  main  estimate. 

The  question  has  to  do  with  concilation 
boards.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department 
to  deny  a  conciliation  board  to  the  distillery 
workers,  local  61,  in  Windsor,  now  under 
negotiation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  circumstances,  but  I  would  not  deny 
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conciliation  to  anybody,  including  the  hon. 
member.  No,  honestly,  I  am  being  frank 
when  I  say  I  do  not  know  the  background 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  had  a  communi- 
cation within  the  last  hour  or  two  and  the 
rumour  is  that  the  conciliation  oflBcer  is  going 
to  recommend  no  conciHation  board.  They 
have  just  passed  that  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  know  the 
background,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  cannot  give 
a  reply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  union  is  anxious 
to  have  the  issues  thoroughly  examined  and 
the  public  to  get  the  full  facts  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  strike  stage.  When  the  hon. 
Minister  considers  the  matter,  I  hope  he 
will  not  deny  a  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  consider  all 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  other  question  is  a 
plea  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. During  the  hearings  of  the  select 
committee  on  labour  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  debate  on  whether  or  not  the  Act  should 
continue  to  exclude  what  is  know  as  horti- 
culturalists.  What  I  want  to  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  if  he  is  reviewing  the  legisla- 


tion, is  that  he  should  do  something  about 
the  situation  in  which  the  employees  of  the 
so-called  flower  business,  the  florists,  are 
excluded  under  the  Act  because  they  are  con- 
sidered agriculturalists. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  instance.  Out 
at  Brampton  you  have  the  Dale  estate  and 
Walter  E.  Calvert  witli  a  good  many  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  know  whether  there  arc 
scores  or  hundreds,  but  these  employees: 
first,  are  not  covered  by  compensation;  sec- 
ond, they  are  not  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance;  third,  they  are  not  covered  by 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act;  fourth, 
there  is  a  great  diversification  of  occupations, 
all  falling  under  the  cloak  of  agriculture. 
You  have  among  them  flower  growers, 
carpenters,  labourers,  steamfitters,  glaziers, 
plumbers,  construction  workers,  cement 
masons  and  firemen,  all  categorized  as  agri- 
cultural and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
provisions  and  obhgations  of  the  Act. 

Now  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  he  is  reviewing  the  legislation  here  is  one 
area  where  we  should  have  a  change;  and 
since  he  is  taking  a  reasonable  approach  I 
sit  down  with  the  plea  that  his  reason 
becomes  effective  at  that  point. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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TunDAT,  April  3,  1962 


Tlie  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 
(continued) 

On  vote  901: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  not  preface  my  remarks 
at  all.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  publications  as  put  out  by  tlie 
department  are  printed  in  languages  other 
than  English?  I  merely  refer  to  new  rules 
and  regulations. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Generally  speaking,  they  are  in  one 
language,  in  the  English  language.  But  I 
understand  from  the  deputy  that  on  occa- 
sion we  do  put  them  out  in  another  lan- 
guage, depending  on  the  circumstances  in 
that  area. 

May  I  add,  sir,  before  I  finish,  that  in 
\'iew  of  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Golden- 
berg  in  his  report  we  are  seriously  thinking 
about  putting  that  out  not  only  in  Enghsh 
but  in  another  language  depending  on  the 
make-up  of  the  working  unit  on  a  particular 
job. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  was  going  to  make  that 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minister,  tliat  languages 
other  than  English  could  be  considered, 
especially  if  you  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  working  in  one  industry  are,  say, 
Itahan,  then  they  should  come  out  in  the 
Italian  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  are  considering 
that  seriously. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  might  point 
out  also  that  in  northern  Ontario  a  large 
part  of  the  working  population  speak  the 
French  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  recognize  the 
French  language. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  recognizes  it,  but 
he  does  not  affiliate  himself  with  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  must  confess  that 
up  to  date  we  have  not  done  much  of  that 
in  the  second  language,  but  we  intend  to  do 
it.  We  intend  to  follow  the  reoommendatJoni 
in  the  Goldenberg  report. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  make 
another  suggestion?  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
use  the  ethnic  newspapers  to  full  advantage 
to  notify  these  people  involved  that  these 
rules   and   regulations   are  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  we  have  had 
several  advertisements  in  the  ethnic  papers 
according  to  the  language  of  the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  the 
report  I  have  in  my  hand,  which  is  the  41st 
report  of  The  Department  of  Labour  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1960,  is  the 
latest  report  of  the  department  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  it  is  not  the 
latest.  The  other  one  is  in  the  process  now 
of  preparation  and  we  hope  to  have  that  in 
a  few  days.  This  is  a  rather  involved  report 
and  we  have  been  working  on  it  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  at  the  printers  and  we  should 
have  it  in  a  few  days  and  it  will  be  distributed 
among  all  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  latest  one  currently 

available? 


Hon.   Mr. 

current  one. 


Warrender: 
yes. 


That  is  the  latest 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  hope  that  the  depart- 
ment might  be  able  to  get  its  report  out  with 
somewhat  greater  dispatch  than  this.  This 
report  is  now  two  years  old  and  when  one  is 
tr>ing  to  glean  infonnation  about  the  activities 
of  tlie  department,  it  is  rather  outdated. 
Perhaps  in  future  the  hon.  Minister  might 
take  steps  to  get  reports  available  at  least 
before  his  estimates  come  up  for  at  least  the 
immediately  previous  fiscal  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  the  key,  the 
timing  of  the  estimates.  I  assure  the  hon. 
member  I  do  not  set  the  timing  and  some- 
times it  is  diflBcult  to  get  all  the  statistics  in. 
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which  are  needed  to  complete  that  report. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  get  them  in  before 
the   estimates   are   called. 

Mr.  Brydeii:  There  is  another  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman— I  think  this  is  the  appropriate  vote, 
if  it  is  not  I  will  be  guided  by  your  judgment 
—has  the  hon.  Minister  taken  any  steps  to 
mediate  the  Royal  York  dispute  with  a  view 
to  setthng  the  long  strike  there  since  his 
settlement  ofiEer  of  about  two  months  ago 
which  turned  out  to  be  unacceptable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  I  have  not. 
Actually,  what  the  hon.  member  says  is  not 
quite  correct.  After  the  proposal  I  made  broke 
<lown,  even  after  that,  both  sides  intimated  to 
me  they  would  Hke  me  to  continue  to  mediate. 
I  think  I  gave  a  statement  in  the  House  on 
another  occasion  that  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions I  met  representatives  of  the  union  and 
twice  met  representatives  of  the  company  and 
to  no  avail.  I  was  not  able  to  shake  either 
side.    That  is  the  way  it  stands  right  now. 

I  left  word  with  each  of  them  and  they 
understand  this  clearly,  that  should  they  want 
to  make  any  change  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions that  I  was  available  and  they  agreed  that 
they  would  come  to  me.  Now  I  do  not  know 
anything  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  can  appreciate  the 
difficulties  the  hon.  Minister  is  up  against.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  suggests— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  really  appreciates 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  perhaps  I  do  not,  but  at 
any  rate  I  would  say  that  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anyone  who  would  suggest  that  this  is  an 
easy  dispute  to  settle. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  put  a  proposal 
before  the  hon.  Minister  and  before  the 
government,  which  they  can  consider  for  what 
they  may  think  it  is  worth.  Some  httle  time 
ago,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  put  a  proposal  before  the  House.  I 
hoped  that  that  proposal  might  be  acted  upon, 
but  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  know,  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  it.  I  withheld  any 
comments  of  my  own  until  I  felt  sure  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  that  proposal  being 
successful.  It  would  appear  that  it  has  now 
definitely  fallen  into  discard,  so  I  would  Hke 
to  suggest  that  another  tack  might  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  basing  my  suggestion  on  the 
report    made    by    Controller    Orliffe    to    the 


Toronto  Board  of  Control  after  his  unsuccess- 
ful eJBFort  to  mediate  this  dispute. 

I  think  Controller  Orliffe  provided  a  service 
which,  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind,  becomes 
essential;  that  is  that  he  indicated  as  an 
impartial,  I  think,  and  responsible  citizen,  tlie 
line  of  action  that  is  necessary  to  get  settle- 
ment. According  to  his  assessment  of  the 
situation,  the  major  stumbling  block— and 
indeed  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  exaggerating 
what  he  said  if  I  said  almost  the  sole 
obstacle— to  settlement  of  this  dispute  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
take  back  the  striking  employees,  all  of  them. 
I  will  not  outhne  its  position  because  I  think 
it  is  fairly  well  known. 

It  modified  its  position  at  the  request  of 
the  hon.  Minister  and  then,  when  the  hon. 
Minister's  settlement  proposal  did  not  succeed, 
it  reverted  to  its  original  position,  which 
often  happens  in  such  matters.  It  will  under- 
take only  to  take  back  50  per  cent  of  the 
strikers  under  its  present  position;  and  then 
only  over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  Con- 
troller OrliflFe  suggests— and  I  agree  with  him 
—that  this  is  really  an  untenable  position  as 
far  as  the  hotel  management  is  concerned. 
He  further  suggests  that  if  this  obstacle  could 
be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  the  other  matters 
in  dispute  could  be  readily  settled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:   I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  probably  that  is 
common  ground;  this  is  the  stumbling  block. 
And  how  long  can  we,  as  legislators  and 
representatives  of  the  pubhc,  permit  that  one 
stumbling  block  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  of  a  strike  which  has  been  very 
costly,  not  only  to  the  parties  involved  but  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  which  has  had 
an  adverse  efFect  on  the  general  situation  of 
labour  relations  in  the  province?  And  I  may 
say  it  has  perhaps  given  the  city  of  Toronto 
a  reputation  in  the  field  of  labour  relations 
which  it  does  not  deserve,  because  by  and 
large  I  think  the  record  of  the  city  itself  and 
within  the  city  has  been  fairly  good  on  matters 
of  labour  relations. 

I  am  going  to  propose  to  the  government, 
in  view  of  Controller  Orliffe's  statements,  that 
the  government  and  this  Legislature  should 
place  itself  on  record  through  whatever  means 
is  considered  appropriate— whether  it  be  by 
a  resolution  or  in  some  other  way— that  we 
consider  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  management  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
should  be  prepared  to  take  back  all  the 
strikers  other  tlian  those  who  are  prepared 
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to  show  cause  within  some  reasonable  period 
of  time.  I  am  going  to  propose  further  that 
we  should  suggest  to  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  that  they  should  go  on  record 
to  the  same  effect.  I  believe  that  if  both 
the  government  and  Legislature  of  this  prov- 
ince and  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
went  on  record  to  that  effect,  the  moral 
pressure  on  the  management  of  the  hotel  and 
of  the  railway  to  depart  from  what  I  think 
most  people  agree  is  a  thoroughly  unreason- 
able position  would  become  irresistible. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  should 
declare  in  this  Legislature,  as  far  as  our 
jurisdiction  is  concerned,  and  propose  to  the 
city  council  that  it  should  declare  as  far  as 
its  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  that  until  that 
unreasonable  Hmitation  on  the  part  of  the 
hotel  has  been  removed  we  will  not 
countenance  any  public  functions  being  held 
in  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
is  already  on  record  as  refusing  to  have  any 
public  functions  in  the  hotel,  so  that  would 
mean  no  change  in  their  position. 

This,  I  submit,  at  this  stage  in  the  dispute 
is  a  quite  reasonable  intervention.  Someone 
might  say  that  it  involves  us  in  taking  sides. 
Perhaps  it  does  to  a  limited  degree,  but  it 
involves  us  in  taking  sides  on  a  position  which 
I  think  is  thoroughly  justifiable,  because  it  is 
right.  Controller  Orhffe,  for  example,  quotes 
a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
CPR,  and  I  am  quoting  from  his  letter  as  he 
reported  it  in  his  report: 

Now  management,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  will  not  name 
the  10  per  cent  it  will  not  accept  back  into 
service— or  the  50  per  cent  based  on  your 
present  position— for  some  time  after  the 
strike  is  settled,  a  minimum  of  30  days, 
and  it  will  not  give  any  reason  why  these 
individual  employees  will  not  be  taken 
back. 

My  position  in  respect  to  this  is  that 
no  person  who  has  any  faith  and  belief  in 
the  democratic  principles  on  which  our 
democratic  society  is  based  can  reasonably 
accept  such  a  position— a  complete  black- 
listing without  stating  who  or  why.  One 
of  the  fimdamental  precepts  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  that  a  person  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty— this  the  corner- 
stone of  our  judicial  system— this  is  one 
of  the  foundation  principles  of  our  con- 
cept of  law  and  justice.  How  then  can 
any  reasonable  person,  how  then  can  any- 
one who  has  any  faith  in  our  democratic 
government,  support  such  a  position? 


And  then  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report, 
and  I  am  not  now  quoting  from  his  letter  but 
rather  from  the  report  itself,  he  says: 

The  situation  seems  hopeless.  And  yet 
I  cannot  help  but  feel,  perhaps  wrongly, 
though  I  hope  not,  that  management  could, 
if  it  really— 

and  he  underlines  the  word  really: 
—really  desired  to,  end  the  strike  by  taking 
back  all  the  strikers,  subject  of  course  to 
showing  cause  in  respect  to  any  individual 
they  refused  to  take  back. 

First  of  all,  with  the  settlement  of  the 
strike,  business  is  bound  to  improve  and 
improve  rapidly,  under  which  circum- 
stances of  course,  many  more  employees 
will  be  required.  The  type  of  business  I 
mean  is  business  like  the  Shriners'  Con- 
vention in  July  which  will  require  many 
more  employees  than  are  even  involved 
in  the  return  of  all  the  strikers.  Sec- 
ondly, while  management  has  promised 
employment  to  the  two  or  three  hundred 
employees  they  took  on  immediately  after 
the  strike  commenced,  they  have  a  far- 
flung  chain  of  hotels  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  can  surely  give  employment  to  many 
of  these  employees,  in  various  of  these 
other  hotels.  And  lastly,  many  of  those 
management  took  on  then,  in  the  rush  to 
get  almost  any  employee  in  order  to  keep 
operating,  must  be  ineflBcient  and  of  a 
type  management  would  desire  to  replace. 

Surely  it  should  not  be  impossible  under 
these  circumstances  to  accept  the  return 
of  all  the  strikers. 

And  my  submission,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
surely  it  should  not  be  impossible;  I  think  tfie 
position  that  the  hotel  management,  and  more 
specifically  the  railway,  has  taken  on  this 
matter  is  intransigent.  Some  drastic  step 
is  needed  to  shake  them  out  of  their  intran- 
sigence and  I  believe  that  this  House  should 
go  to  the  extent  of  declaring  itself  opposed 
to  the  kind  of  blacklisting  which  the  hotel 
management  has  been  insisting  upon  up  to 
date.  Failing  some  such  declaration,  I  can- 
not see  any  hope  in  this  matter  except  x 
prolonged  war  of  attrition,  such  as  the  hon. 
Minister  himself  apparently  has  considered 
possible.  I  think  we  should  do  something  to 
break  this  log  jam,  especially  since  the  hotel's 
position  is  manifestly  unreasonable  on  this 
particular  point. 

If  this  point  is  cleared  up  then  the  other 
issues  can  be  considered.  I  am  sure  that  the 
conciliation  service  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  within  his  department  would  very  quickly 
clear  up  the  balance  of  tlie  remaining  issues; 
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and  I  would  put  that  proposal  before  the 
hon.  Minister  and  the  government  for  their 
consideration  in  the  hope  that  they  may  sec 
fit  to  act  upon  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  no  further 
comment  to  make. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  do  not 
tliink  we  ought  to  drop  this.  After  all,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  already  said  that  he  has 
met  with  the  union  and  the  owners  of  the 
hotel.   He  met  wiUi  them  when  and  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  after  I  had  met  with  them  in  mediation 
for  11  hours,  after  I  had  prepared  a  pro- 
posal which  the  company  accepted  100  per 
cent  but  was  turned  down  by  the  union,  even 
after  that,  the  union  representatives  and  the 
company  representatives  came  to  me  and 
said:  "We  still  wish  you  would  continue  to 
mediate."  I  could  not  get  over  this  one 
stumbling  block  that  was  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden). 
Following  that  I  said:  "We  are  at  an  impasse, 
it  looks  like  a  war  of  attrition"  —  which  I 
really  meant  —  **but  I  am  available  if  either 
one  of  the  parties  wishes  to  come  to  me  and 
say,  'We  wish  to  change  our  position'." 
Having  indicated  that  that  side  wishes  to 
change  its  position  I  was  prepared  to  call  on 
the  other  side  and  say,  "Let  us  start  all  over 
again." 

That  has  not  happened.  I  have  spoken  off 
the  record  to  both  sides  since  then.  Each  one 
has  said,  "We  do  not  wish  to  change  our 
position  at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  following  that  I  was 
wondering,  I  think  it  is  worth  a  try— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  try  anything 
if  the  hon.  member  thinks  it  will  work,  in 
spite  of  what  the  hon.  member  said  about 
me. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whidier  (Bruce):  But  it  is  the 
hon.  Minister's  job  to  make  it  work;  that  is 
what  he  gets  paid  for.  He  is  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Instead  of  meeting  separately 
with  these  parties,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  ever  thought,  or  if  he  would 
invite  both  of  them  in  the  room  at  one 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  done  that 
many  times. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  had 
them  together? 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  had  them 
for  many  hours  together. 

Mr.  Reaume:   When  was  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  January  27. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  too  long  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  OK,  wise  guy,  you 
know  all  the  answers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not,  obviously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  OK.  Anything  the 
hon.  members  want  to  say  about  me,  go 
ahead  and  say  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  hon.  member 
has  said  about  the  worst  he  can  say;  go 
ahead  and  lay  it  on.  I  just  consider  where 
it  comes  from.  I  am  not  touchy,  I  just 
consider  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  is  acting 
like  a  little  boy  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
solving  a  very  important  problem  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Same  old  stuflF, 
same   old   stuff. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Do  not  act  like  a  kid. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  take  the  attitude  that  he  is  just  go- 
ing to  sit  there  and  wait.  I  think  that  con- 
stant acts  of  overture  should  be  made  every 
day.  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word,  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  word  and  certainly  I  have  never 
been  in  favour  of  this  business  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  and  I  am  not  so  siure  that 
I  am  in  favour  of  it  even  now.  But  we  might 
explore. 

Here  we  are;  we  are  all  standing  still; 
nothing  is  happening.  There  apparently  is 
nothing  that  you  can  offer  that  both  sides 
will  accept.  For  one  year  now  these  people 
have  been  walking  those  bricks,  and  the 
very  purpose  of  my  thought  a  while  back 
was  that  the  leaders  of  our  parties  would 
go  and  explore  the  possible  chances  of  get- 
ting this  strike  ironed  out.  It  might  well 
mean  that  there  might  have  to  be  some  kind 
of  legislation  passed  before  this  House  rises, 
so  now  is  the  time  to  ascertain  it.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  appointment  of  a 
fact-finding  committee  that  would  go  in  and 
find  out  what  this  thing  is  all  about  and 
publish  it  in  all  the  papers  of  the  province? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Can  I  answer  your 
question?  The  fact  is  that  I  was  the  fact- 
finding commission.  I  was  the  one  who 
brought  this  tiling  into  focus  by  meeting 
with  these  people  for  many  hours  behind 
the  scene  separately;  meeting  for  11  hours 
with  them  all  together  in  one  room.  It  was 
then  reported  upon  by  Messrs.  Bnmer  and 
Shields  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  I 
thought  their  articles  were  objective,  and 
factual  and  excellent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Honderich  and  congratulated 
him  upon  the  excellent  work  done  by  his 
two  reporters. 

This  paper  and  other  papers  had  said  to 
me:  "Some  board  has  to  meet  to  bring  these 
things  into  focus;  to  find  out  what  all  the 
issues  are."  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  did  that.  The  issues  were  all 
brought  out.  They  were  published  in  the 
paper;  the  focus  was  clearly  there.  Every- 
one could  see  exactly  what  the  issues  were 
and,  as  I  say,  even  after  my  proposal  broke 
down  they  still  came  to  me  and  said:  "Will 
you  mediate?"  I  said:  "Yes,"  but  we  reached 
an  impasse. 

Since  that  time,  behind  the  scene,  I  have 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  get  one  or  the 
other  side  to  reconsider,  to  come  to  me, 
and  allow  us  to  get  going  again;  and  noth- 
ing has  happened.  I  have  not  been  success- 
ful, and  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  that  if  he  wants 
to  use  his  influence,  fine.  That  suits  me. 
Anybody;  I  know  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  been 
in  the  picture.  He  has  talked  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management.  He  has  talked 
to  the  representatives  of  the  union.  Has  he 
come  up  with  anything?    No,  he  has  not. 

I  know  that  certain  people  behind  the 
scenes  have  talked  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite  here— tlie  New  Democratic  Party— 
but  have  they  been  able  to  come  up  with 
a  suggestion?  The  only  one  I  think  who 
really  did  a  good  job,  and  I  will  say  this  in 
commendation  of  him,  was  Controller  Or- 
liffe.  This  man— I  have  met  him  on  occa- 
sions casually,  do  not  know  him  well,  but 
he  sits  on  our  jurisdictional  disputes  com- 
mission—I think,  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  think  he  did  a  good  job  in  mediating  and 
trying  to  get  the  parties  together.  But  he 
could  not  get  anywhere. 

I  say  to  you  that  both  sides  were  adamant 
at  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  point,  neither 
would  yield.  Now  it  is  all  right  for  some- 
body to  say  now,  after  we  have  passed  a 
certain  stage:  "Let  us  consider  compulsory 
arbitration,"   I  would  be  against  that  in  this 


situation  and  I  will  tell  you  why-you  do 
not  change  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 
Well  now,  know-it-all  over  here  from  Wind- 
sor- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  say,  no  judge  is  ask- 
ing you. 

Hon.   Mr.   Warrender:   Well,   I  say  no. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  that  is  final. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  And  I  will  give  you 
the  reasons  why  I  say  it.  First  of  all,  they 
had  gone  on  for  many  months  I  admit,  nine 
or  10  months.  They  are  now  approaching 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  After  all  the 
issues  had  been  brought  out  in  clear  focus, 
you  then  do  not  say,  after  you  think  you 
know  who  the  offending  party  is:  "Let  us 
have  compulsory  arbitration,"  and  put  who 
you  think  the  offending  party  is  over  the 
barrel.  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  let  us  lay  the  ground  rules 
before  they  ever  get  into  the  thing.  Then 
you  are  being  fair  to  both  sides.  I  am  not 
doing  it  because  I  was  not  in  there,  and 
even  the  hon.  Minister  v^ho  preceded  me,  I 
think,  would  have  been  unwise  to  say,  "Let 
us  have  compulsory  arbitration  before  this 
thing  ever  gets  going." 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  never  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well  now,  he  is  try- 
ing to  twist  it. 

Mr.   Reaume:    I   said  no   such  thing,   Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  let  me  put  this 
in  another  light.     I  say  to  you  people- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury) :  We  want  you 
to  put  it  correctly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  say  you  do  not  wait 
until  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  of  a  strike  and 
then  try  to  change  tlie  ground  rules  because 
you  know  who  you  think  is  the  offending 
party,  then  say,  "Let  us  have  compulsory 
arbitration"  and  put  that  person  or  that  side, 
which  you  think  is  the  offending  party,  over 
a  barrel.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this;  but 
I  will  be  a  party  to  the  proposition  that  if 
you  want  compulsory  arbitration,  let  us  put 
it  in  there  before  the  two  sides  ever  start 
to  mediate  at  all;  then  it  is  fair  to  both  sides, 
and  I  would  support  this  proposition.  But 
I  will  not  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Then,  I  just  want  to  find  out 
one  more  point.  I  understand  now  that  you 
are  going  to  just  sit  down  and  wait  and— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  If  that  is  your  under- 
standing, you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?    That  is  exactly  what  you  have  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber be  seated  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell 
him  the  answer. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  are  going  to  get  it  on 
paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  said  two  or 
three  times  that  since  my  proposal  was 
turned  down,  since  both  sides  said  they  would 
like  me  to  mediate,  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions  since  that  time  that  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  representatives  of  both  sides 
and  oflFered  my  services.  The  reason  why  I 
was  emboldened  to  do  so  was  because  the 
representatives  of  both  sides  said  they  still 
had  faith  in  me  as  a  mediator,  if  they  thought 
there  was  some  movement  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  that  is  the  way  it  stands. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  just  want  to  pursue  one 
other  point.  There  is  a  statement  here  in  the 
press  attributed  to  you:  that  you,  in  your 
opinion,  figured  that  you  would  just  wait 
until  such  time  as  the  strike  petered  out. 
That  was  your  assertion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  the  way  it 
reads,  but  it  is  not  what  had  happened.  I 
have  just  told  you  that  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Look,  these  are  your  own 
words.    I  am  only  quoting  from  an  article. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  deny  those 
words.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  has 
happened  since  then.  But  you  do  not  want 
to  listen  to  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  explore  some  avenue  that  you  might 
follow.  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  going 
to  get  anywhere  at  all  just  by  sitting  down, 
or  going  on  making  speeches  at  any  Young 
PC  meetings,  and  making  this  statement:  ''But 
all  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  wait  until  the 
thing  peters  off."    That  is  an  awful  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  told  you  what 
I  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  a  hopeless  thing.  I 
think  that  when  an  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
—now  let  me  say  this.  If  you  are  frightened 
of  it  and  you  cannot  do  anything  about  it, 
then  what  you  ought  to  do  is  quit  and  put 
somebody  in  there  who  will  act. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  see  if  we  can  reduce  some 
of  the  temper  here  because  there  has  been 
an  awful  lot  of  temper  and  no  solutions;  and 
what  we  want  are  solutions  and  no  temi)er. 
The  hon.  Minister  stated  that  he  agreed  that 
the  key  log  in  the  ji»m  now  is  the  refusal 
of  management  to  take  back  the  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Or  show  cause  why 
they  should  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  show  cause  why  they 
should  not;  fine.  And  within  a  reasonable 
time.  I  think  those  two  qualifications  are 
generally  accepted.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
in  agreement  about  this.  E)oes  the  hon. 
Minister  agree  with  Controller  OrhflFe's  con- 
clusion that  this  stand  of  management  is 
unreasonable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  management  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  I  am  not  asking 
you  whether  you  are  in  a  position  or  not. 
I  am  asking  you,  since  Controller  Orliffe  went 
in  as  an  impartial  outsider,  and  by  the  hon. 
Minister's  own  testimony,  did  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  job  in  bringing  them  together. 
Either  we  leave  the  two  sides  deadlocked 
there  for  ever  and  a  day,  or  else  we,  from  our 
varying  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Would  you  like  the 
answer? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine;  a  moment  ago  you 
said  you  had  no  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  said  you  were  not 
in  management's  position  and  therefore  you 
could  not  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
can  bring  sweet  reason  back  into  this  argu- 
ment I  should  be  glad  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  agree  with  Con- 
trolled Orliffe  that  it  is  unreasonable  that 
management  now,  at  this  stage,  should  take 
that  position.    Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine! 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  At  one  stage,  you 
will  recall,  I  was  able  to  get  management  to 
agree  that  they  would  take  back  90  per  cent 
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over  a  certain  formulated  period,  and  I  have 
been  criticized  because  it  was  said:  "Why  did 
you  not  deal  with  the  other  10?"  But  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  after  having  been 
in  this  strike  situation,  acting  as  mediator 
not  only  behind  the  scenes  for  many  hours 
but,  also  for  11  hours  with  the  parties 
together  in  one  room,  that  was  the  best  deal 
I  could  make  under  all  the  circumstances. 
I  underline  the  words:  "under  all  the  circum- 
stances." And  if  you  do  not  think  it  was 
rough  going  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  some  of 
you  fellows  over  there  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  who  know  something  behind  the 
scenes  because  I  know  you  do. 

That  was  the  best  I  could  do  under  the 
circumstances  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
at  this  time— I  have  said  this  to  management 
before— "it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  that 
you  do  not  take  the  other  10  per  cent  or 
40  persons,  or  show  cause  why  those  40 
persons  would  not  be  taken  back."  The 
answer  of  management  was— and  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  all  the  details,  but  generally 
this  is  what  they  said— there  were  some  of 
those  persons  whom  they  would  never  take 
back.  They  could  not  prove  it,  you  might 
say,  evidentially  according  to  court  procedure 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  some  of 
their  former  patrons  to  give  the  evidence  they 
would  need  to  substantiate  their  case.  But 
knowing,  even  diough  they  could  not  prove 
it  in  court,  that  something  was  wrong,  they 
would  not  take  some  of  those  people  back, 
and  that  was  as  far  as  I  could  get  them  to 
move. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
10  per  cent  has  shrunk  to  seven  or  five  per 
cent,  or  what  it  is.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
from  them.  I  even  suggested  that  they  let 
me  act  as  mediator,  let  them  tell  me  in 
camera  why  they  would  not  take  back  certain 
people;  and  I  would  tell  the  union  representa- 
tives in  camera  why  Joe  Doakes  and  others 
would  not  be  taken  back.  But  they  would 
not  support  that  proposition. 

I  admit  I  am  a  neophyte  in  tliis  area,  but 
I  worked  hard  at  this  problem;  I  tried  what 
I  thought  was  the  solution  to  every  phase  of 
the  problem  so  tliat,  if  we  could  yield  a 
little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there,  we  might 
get  closer  from  the  white  and  the  black  area 
into  the  grey  area,  and  come  closer  and 
closer  to  a  settlement,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
go  beyond  a  certain  point  with  the  company. 
I  made  it  clear  to  them  that  I  thought  at 
that  time  it  was  an  unreasonable  stand  to 
take,  and  I  say  it  now. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief 
criticism  I  would  have  of  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Minister  after  his  inter- 
vention—and I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  seems 
to  be  somewhat  modified  tonight— was  the 
feeling  that,  having  intervened,  having  tried 
his  hand,  having  done  his  very  best  and  not 
succeeded,  he  would  appear  to  be  going  oflF 
rather  in  a  huflF— "Okay,  if  my  services  did 
not  succeed  in  settling  this,  go  and  stew  in 
your  juice,"  so  to  speak.  The  hon.  Minister 
described  it  as  a  war  of  attrition.  You  will 
have  to  learn. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  has  indicated  that 
he  is  not  taking  this  stand,  that  he  has  oflFered 
his  continuing  conciliation  services.  I  want 
to  go  one  step  further  on  this,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  now 
indicated  that  he  is  not  taking  the  adamant 
stand.  He  has  recognized  that,  in  a  strike  hke 
this,  it  is  like  trying  to  cope  with  the  cold 
war  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
There  will  never  be  a  full  solution,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  have  got  to  live  with  it.  It 
is  going  to  be  painstaking;  it  will  tax  the 
patience  of  the  gods,  and  until  you  have 
solved  it,  you  literally  cannot  give  up. 

Now  let  us  see  where  we  stand.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  indicated  himself  that  he 
believes  the  hotel's  stand  unreasonable,  as 
Controller  Orliffe  said.  Believing  that  it  is 
unreasonable,  are  we  going  to  sit  here  with 
all  of  the  authority  that  we  have  and  let 
this  strike  go  on  with  the  consequences  that 
it  has  for  the  two  parties  involved  and— 
even  more  important  now— the  consequences 
for  the  whole  of  the  community?  Are  we 
going  to  do  that?  Or  are  we  going  to  accept 
our  responsibility  in  the  light  of  our  beliefs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  What  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that.  Our 
beliefs  are  that  this  stand  of  the  management 
is  unreasonable;  therefore  I  think  the  proposi- 
tion that  my  hon.  colleague  from  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  has  put  forward  is  a  very 
practical  proposition;  because  it  seems  to  me, 
at  this  stage,  that  you  again  have  one  of  two 
alternatives.  You  can  take  the  alternative 
that  was  rather  coyly  suggested  by  our  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaimie)  when 
he  said  we  might  have  to  have  some  legisla- 
tion. He  fled  in  terror  when  you  translated 
that  into  compulsory  arbitration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:   I  do  not  pay  any 

attention  to  him  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  either  take  some 
action    legislatively    or    else    you    can    take 
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action  by  way  of  moral  suasion.  The  sug- 
gestion tiiat  my  hon.  colleague  from  Wood- 
bine has  put  forward,  following  Controller 
Orliffe's  report,  is  that,  if  we,  along  with  the 
city  of  Toronto,  were  by  resolution,  to  state 
that  we  feel  that  this  stand  of  the  hotel  is 
unreasonable— as  you  yourself  have  conceded— 
perhaps  we  could  go  one  step  further  and 
work  out  some  kind  of  arbitration  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  very  few  cases,  because 
you  say  that  the  ten  per  cent  may  be  reduced 
to  seven  or  five  per  cent  now. 

I  would  hope  that,  even  with  their  past 
adamant  stand,  you  could  persuade  the  hotel 
to  accept  some  impartial  arbitration  of  the 
few  remaining  cases.  Then,  having  expressed 
our  views  that  this  is  unreasonable,  having 
offered  a  machinery  for  settling  those  few 
cases  where  there  might  be  some  conflict 
of  judgment  as  to  whether  there  was  just 
cause  for  taking  them  back  or  not,  we  could 
back  up  our  resolution  with  what  the  city 
of  Toronto  has  already  done,  saying  that  as 
long  as  this  adamant,  unreasonable  stand, 
is  persisted  in,  we  will,  as  far  as  our  juris- 
diction is  concerned,  not  have  any  functions 
in  the  Royal  York  hotel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  your  alternative 
of  moral  suasion,  without  using  the  club  of 
compulsory  arbitration  or  some  other  form 
of  legislation.  I  submit— by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's own  admission— that  the  hotel  stand 
is  an  unreasonable  one— that  the  proposition 
we  are  putting  forward  is  a  practical  step 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  now  to  take. 
I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  as  to  why  he  said, 
when  we  first  put  it  to  him,  "Well,  I  have 
no  further  comment,"  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  logical  time  for  com- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  wanted  to  hear 
what  you  fellows  had  to  say.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  up  and  answer  you  one  by  one. 
I  stated  my  general  proposition  and  every- 
body understands  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  are  you  willing  to 
take  the  next  step  that  my  hon.  colleague 
has  spelled  out,  and  I  have  just  now  re- 
viewed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  next  step.  Let  him  advance  the 
next  step,  if  that  is  what  he  thinks  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  proposed  it  as 
some  measure  he  was  going  to  take. 


Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  proposed  it  as  a  meas- 
ure that  the  government  should  take,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  resolution  put  in  by 
a  private  member  has  very  much  less  chance 
of  success  in  this  House  than  a  resolution 
put  in  by  the  government.  In  fact,  in  my 
experience  in  this  House,  there  has  never 
been  a  resolution  or  a  bill  put  in  by  a  private 
member  that  ever  came  to  a  vote.  That  is 
why  I  did  not  put  it  forward  on  the  order 
paper  in  my  own  name.  I  proposed  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  should  put  it  in  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  then  we 
might  get  something  done  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  that,  being  one  person  in  the  government, 
I  am  prepared  to  take  it  under  advisement 
and  see  what  happens. 


Mr.    Bryden:    That    is    all    we    could    ask 


for. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said,  I  did  have  the  opportunity, 
at  one  time,  to  speak  to  both  management  in 
Montreal  and  the  union  here.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  acknowledged  that  or 
said  that,  and  I  would  want  you  to  know, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
I  was  advised  that  they  were  consulting  with 
your  office  and  that  was  the  way  it  was 
completed.  I  have  not  entered  into  the 
picture  subsequently,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  felt,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  your 
good  offices  were  being  used  at  that  time 
for  the  purposes  of  attempting  to  produce  a 
settlement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  You  are  an  influential 
man;  why  would  you  not  carry  on?  Try  to 
use  your  influence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  proceed,  I  was 
going  to  try  to  be  helpful  about  this.  I  am 
not  taking  any  credit.  I  have  not  said  a 
word.  I  have  never  mentioned  this  very  fact, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  would  have,  ever.  The 
simple  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
I  was  advised  that  you  were  attempting— and 
that  was  before  the  public  announcements, 
long  before  the  public  announcements— some 
mediation  in  which  I  thought  it  was  not 
appropriate  for  any  private  member  or  any 
member  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in 
any  way. 


Hon.    Mr.    Warrender: 
Orliffe. 


So    did    Controller 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  backed  oflF  until 
I  announced  that  I  had— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  I  did  the 
very  same  thing.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
that  point  let  me  proceed.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  be  gained  if  we  are 
going  to  become  emotional,  or  if  we  are 
going  to  get  hot  and  bothered  about  this.  I 
think  we  can  accomplish  something  if  we 
do  it  jointly.  And  I  simply  point  this  out. 
Firstly,  you  will  note  that,  in  the  steel  strike 
in  the  United  States— which  was  in  many 
respects  a  more  volatile  situation  than  we 
have  here- when  the  Secretary  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  announced  he  felt  that  the 
need  of  governmental  intervention  in  strikes 
was  more  than  it  used  to  be,  both  manage- 
ment and  labour— and  I  emphasize  labour 
and  management— both  bucked  him  very 
much,  and  public  denunciations  of  his  state- 
ment were  made  in  all  papers.  I  have  before 
me  a  New  York  Times  report  that  I  would 
gladly  send  over  to  the  hon.  Minister.  You 
cannot  find,  I  think,  any  more  critical  state- 
ments than  those  by  management  and  labour 
of  Goldberg's  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  admit  that  is  a 
little  different  from  this  situation.  Here  is 
something  affecting  the  whole  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Ah,  yes,  but  it  is  not  a 
public  utility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  is  not.  Subsequent 
to  that  time  Goldberg  brought  the  parties 
together  and  effected  a  settlement  and  I  think 
it  was  a  major  accomphshment,  because  in 
the  United  States  they  certainly  have  had 
repeated  steel  strikes  that  have  caused  great 
dismption  in  their  economy  over  the  period 
of  the  last  10  years. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical 
at  all,  so  if  he  gets  that  impression  I  would 
be  pleased  if  he  takes  it  out  of  his  head. 
But  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  we 
have  not  devised  an  effective  method  of  inter- 
vention. I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  been 
limited  in  what  legislation  he  has  here.  He, 
in  effect,  has  to  go  to  these  parties  with  cap 
in  hand  and  say,  "Please  get  together,"  "Will 
>ou  please  do  this,  will  you  please  do  that." 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  devise  a  way  that  will  intelligently 


protect  the  parties  on  both  sides  and  at  the 
same  time  give  some  direction  that  is  authori- 
tative in  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mean  even  in  the  middle 
of  a  dispute? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  a  difficult  thing, 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  minimize  any  of  these  difficulties.  I 
am  just  trying  to  explore  something  with  him 
for  a  moment. 

Let  me  move  to  a  different  proposition  for 
just  a  moment.  I  think  that  in  the  Golden- 
berg  report,  we  have  a  classic  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  intervention.  You  will 
recall  better  than  I  that  if  ever  there  was  an 
inflammatory  situation  developing  it  was  in 
that  particular  construction  strike  last  sum- 
mer. Yet  when  a  competent,  experienced 
and  courageous  man  entered  into  the  matter 
and  was  authorized  by  government  to  dig 
into  the  facts,  call  people  before  him,  hold 
public  hearings;  that  when  his  findings  were 
made  public,  it  seems  to  me  all  the  fire 
that  had  the  earmarks  of  bursting  into  a 
great  eruption  suddenly  disappeared  and 
there  seems  to  be  great  support  for  this 
report. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  per- 
sonally have  no  criticism.  I  think  he  has 
tried  very  hard.  I  will  tell  him,  and  I  hope 
I  do  not  prejudice  his  position  or  the  posi- 
tion of  anyone,  that  unembarrassingly  he  has 
tried  hard  in  attempting  a  solution  and  it  has 
failed.  This,  I  think,  prejudices  his  per- 
sonal opportunity  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister at  all,  but  1  suggest  to  him  that  if  he 
can  find  in  Ontario  a  man  who  will  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  go  into  this 
situation  with  authority  from  government 
to  examine  into  and  maybe  conduct  public 
hearings  that  the  report  of  that  particular 
fact-finding  institution  will  be  different  from 
his  private  fact-finding  effort. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  same  result 
would  ensue  as  resulted  in  the  Goldenberg 
situation.    I  think,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  think  it  is  this. 
I  frankly  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  made 
a  very  valid  point  when  he  said  that  it  is 
difficult  after  nine  months  of  a  strike  to 
invoke  means  that  could  have  been  effective 
earlier.  I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  at  one  very  early  stage  three  judges 
of    tlie    Supreme    Court    of    Ontario    would 
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have   been   acceptable   as   arbitrators.     I   do 
not  say  it  is  available  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  in  the  early 
stages  that  would  be  quite  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  so.  And  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  management  and  labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  But  after  you  reach 
a  hard  situation  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
then  you  do  not  force  some  new  rule  in. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  may  be.  That  is 
why  I  say  now  I  think  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  to  do  is  intervene  with  the  author- 
ity of  this  Legislature  to  conduct  what  will 
be  termed  an  impartial  investigation  and 
pubhsh  the  facts,  even  though  it  might  seem 
routine  and  repetitious.  Maybe  in  part  it 
is,  but  it  will  have  a  very  laudatory  effect, 
because  say  what  you  want,  we  all  have  our 
private  opinions  about  this  and  we  hesitate 
to  express  them. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  public  expres- 
sion of  the  facts  in  an  authoritarian  way 
as  the  result  of  an  official  pubHc  inquiry 
will  produce  in  my  opinion  a  settlement, 
because,  say  what  you  will,  public  opinion 
still  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  which 
side  is  right  and  which  side  is  wrong. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  enter  into  this 
debate  not  in  the  usual  partisan  way  of  say- 
ing this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  a  difficult  job  and  we  all  know 
it.  And  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine has  made  an  honest  effort— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Why  does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  not  speak  to  his 
friend  on  the  right  there? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Very  frankly  I  have 
talked  to  him.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  so  have  I  really 
but  he  should  get  his  sights  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  know  as  a 
result  of  private  discussions  I  have  had  with 
him  that  he  feels  very  much  as  I  do,  and 
I  think  he  is  very  appreciative  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  hon.  Minister  is  into  and 
everybody  is  into  on  this.  He  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  in  this  type  of  thing. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine, is  that  before  we  attempt  to  identify 
responsibihty  publicly  and  in  this  legislative 


forum,  I  think  we  should  make  an  effort  at 
what  I  term  pubhc  intervention  by  some 
nominee  of  government  or  Legislature  —  a 
man  who  is  qualffied,  who  is  able  and  will 
bring  some  mature  thought  to  this  propo- 
sition. 

There  are  men  in  Ontario,  there  are  men 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  department.  It  may 
be  because  of  the  efforts  that  have  gone 
on  in  the  department  over  a  long  period  of 
time  that  those  men  will  not  be  acceptable 
even  though  they  are  able.  But  I,  for  ex- 
ample, am  confident  I  could  identify  two  or 
three  people  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  hon.  Minister 
these  names,  privately,  that  he  could  seri- 
ously consider  for  this  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  that  if  the  hon. 
Minister  finds  such  a  man  doing  a  public 
job,  investigating  publicly  would  bring  pub- 
Hc opinion  down  on  the  side  of  common 
sense,  and  I  think  it  would  result  in  a  settle- 
ment. 

Certainly  I  am  not  political  when  I  am 
making  this  statement,  but  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  both  of  these  parties  want  a 
settlement  really,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one. 
I  think  what  they  really  want  is  a  man— 
and  I  am  not  critical  of  the  hon.  Minister 
because  I  think  he  was  forced  into  this 
situation  as  a  mediator,  and  I  think  we  need, 
not  an  arbitrator,  but  a  man  who  has  some 
authority  to  make  pubUc  inquiry  and  thus 
identify  the  problems  in  the  public  mind 
with  his  ability  and  his  knowledge.  I  say 
that  at  this  junctme  I  personally  have  every 
confidence  that  both  parties  want  a  solution 
and  this  would  be  a  way  that  is  acceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mean  someone  with  power 
under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  to  call  wit- 
nesses even  under  oath? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  And  documents? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  think  so.  At 
this  juncture  I  would  go  that  far,  yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister,  it  is  the 
eleventh  hour.  There  is  real  danger  about 
compulsory  arbitration.  That  is  not  what  I 
am  suggesting  and  that  is  not  what  the  hon. 
member  is  suggesting.  But  under  The  Pub- 
hc Inquiries  Act,  yes,  to  go  in  and  under 
oath— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrendcr:  To  bring  the  thing 
once  again  into  focus,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  that  is 
it  exactly.  And  I  think  that  it  would  fortify 
the  hon.  Minister's  position  subsequently  as 
well. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just 
said. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  for  the 
proposal  he  has  made.  I  will  say  that  I  made 
a  proposal  of  that  kind  two  or  three  months 
ago.  I  think  at  that  time  some  useful  pur- 
pose may  have  been  served  by  it. 

But  this  situation  has  in  fact  been  well 
inquired  into.  Controller  Orliffe  and  the  hon. 
Minister  have  looked  into  it  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tion and  both  of  them  say  that  the  one 
critical  stumbling  block  is  the  matter  of  the 
return  of  all  the  employees.  Both  of  them 
agree  on  that,  and  as  of  tonight  I  take  it  that 
both  of  them  now  have  publicly  stated  that 
they  consider  the  management's  position  to 
be  unreasonable.  The  hon.  Minister  may 
have  had  that  view  before,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  expressed  it  publicly  before. 
Now  that  really  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 
And  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  another  pro- 
longed inquiry,  because  inquiries  of  that  kind 
always  take  time.  I  do  not  see  why  we, 
in  our  position  of  responsibility  within  the 
province,  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
clearly  recognized- 
Mr.  Whichcr:  The  hon.  member  should 
go  on  the  picket  line;  that  would  fix  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  have  been  on  the 
picket  line,  as  far  as  that  goes.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  clearly  accepted  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  are  on  common  grounds  as  to  the 
facts  of  what  is  holding  up  the  dispute;  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  disputes  that.  I 
take  it  we  are  pretty  well  on  common  ground 
as  to  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  those 
facts.  Being  in  that  position,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  do  not  accept  our  responsibility  as 
legislators   and   so  declare  ourselves— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order,  we  are  now  going  around 
the  hickory  stump  about  the  third  time.  I 
think  everybody  has  had  a  pretty  good  bang 
at  this  thing.  I  will  take  into  consideration 
what  has  been  said  and  try  to  do  something 
about  it,  but  I  think  now— I  am  not  being 
unreasonable,  I  think,  when  I  say  this— we 
should  get  back  to  the  estimates  and  go 
through  them  item  by  item. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  choose  to  comment  on  the 
issue  that  has  been  previously  been  before  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  support  entirely,  as  do 
all  my  colleagues,  the  position  my  hon.  leader 
has  taken. 

But  at  8.55  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  3,  it 
would  to  seem  to  me  that  we  have  some  27 
hours  and  5  minutes  in  which  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  lights  in  Ontario  are 
going  to  go  out.  To  my  mind  and,  I  think, 
to  the  mind  of  every  one  of  the  98  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  a  Hydro  strike  is  intol- 
erable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resi^onsibility  for  avoid- 
ing a  strike  in  Hydro  lies  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Treasury  benches.  With 
27  hours  and  5  minutes  left,  the  hon.  Minister 
owes  to  this  House  an  explanation  of  what 
he  intends  to  do.  On  the  newscast  this 
evening,  there  was  a  rumour  broadcast  that 
tomorrow  afternoon  the  government  proposes 
to  introduce  some  sort  of  legislation  which 
they  have  not  chosen  to  announce  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late,  the  clock 
is  running  out.  I  do  not  propose  to  mix  the 
two  metaphors  that  the  hon.  Minister  talked 
about  and  "change  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream."  I  think  we  have— again 
quoting  the  hon.  Minister— "something  affect- 
ing the  whole  economy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario."  There  could  be  nothing  more  seri- 
ous that  could  affect  the  whole  economy  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  than  the  threatened 
Hydro  strike,  which,  as  I  say  is  scheduled 
for  some  27  hours  from  now.  It  is  not  a  fait 
accompli  vdth  the  government's  hand  tied. 
We  demand  a  statement  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  on  three  occasions  now  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Hydro  and  the  union  and  I  must 
confess  I  have  had  difficulty,  one  always  has 
difficulty  in  this  area.  I  am  meeting  again 
with  union  representatives  and  Hydro  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock  and  until  that 
time  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  I  int^xi  to 
propose. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the 
hon.  Minister  at  his  word  that  he  is  making 
every  effort  to  effect  settlement.  But  I  suggest 
that  he  owes  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  positive  assurance  that  at  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  the  lights  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  will  not  go  out.  If  he  does 
not  say  that,  then  I  think  he  is  shirking 
his  responsibilities. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  about  a  day  out  in  his  figuring. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thursday  night— I  am  sorry. 
That  is  another  day,  I  am   sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  to  revise  that  statement  now,  or 
what? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  When 
this  debate  stops,  I  will  try  to  get  my  point 
across. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  presented  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  their  brief  in  regard  to  labour  prob- 
lems across  the  province.  Included  in  it  was 
reference  to  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  suggestions  as  to  amendments  they 
would  like  to  see.  Generally,  they  would 
like  a  review  of  the  complete  Act.  My  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister  at  this  time  is: 
Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  that  brief,  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board  considered  not  only  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour,  but  representations  made  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Maintenance  and 
Way.  We  have  some  suggestions  to  make  for 
amendments  to  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  they  should  be  in  here  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  There  are  two  points  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister, 
on  which  I  would  liJce  his  comments  or  those 
of  his  department.  These  two  points  have 
arisen  in  Hamilton.  In  Hamilton,  we  have 
two  very  active  compensation  committees 
attached  to  two  difiFerent  local  unions.  They 
found  that  in  the  past  year  or  two  the  trend 
^  has  developed  whereby  management  is  asking 
^  for  review  boards  when  a  case  has  been 
adjudicated  on  behalf  of  the  injured  workman. 
I  mean  where  a  claim  has  been  established. 

Now,  when  the  employee's  case  has  not 
been  properly  adjudicated  and  he  wants  a 
review  board,  he  has  to  submit  new  evidence 
but  management  do  not.  This  we  feel  is 
unjust.  We  feel  that  if  anyone  could  ask  for 
a  review  board  without  producing  evidence, 
it  may  result  in  a  flood  of  requests  for  an 
appeal.  But  if  the  employee  has  to  produce 
new  evidence,  we  feel  that  management  too 
should  have  to  produce  evidence  to  justify  a 
review  board.  That  is  the  one  point. 


The  other  point:  in  the  case  where  the 
injured  workman  does  request  a  review  board 
—whether  he  is  successful  or  not  in  having 
his  claim  established— he  receives  no  pay  for 
his  lost  time  from  work  in  appearing  at  the 
board,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  witness  fee 
for  his  witnesses.  Now  I  think  tliat  in  all 
justice,  if  he  is  successful  in  having  his  case 
established  through  the  appeal,  after  it  had 
been  turned  down,  then  the  board  should 
cover  his  wages  for  the  time  spent  at  the 
the  board  and  pay  the  witness  fees.  If  his 
case  through  a  review  board  was  justified 
there  was  some  injustice  for  which  the  claims 
board  is  responsible,  and  therefore  these  fees 
should  be  paid. 

I  would  like  this  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  can  see  how  one 
might  easily  make  out  a  case  for  paying  where 
the  claimant  was  successful.  But  you  might 
have  frivolous  claims  coming  in  one  week 
after  the  other  by  some  person.  And  I  could 
not  accept  the  proposition  that  every  time 
they  made  a  claim,  no  matter  how  unreason- 
able, somebody  is  going  to  pay  his  expenses 
or  his  wages  for  going  to  and  from  that  board 
of  review. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  My  point  was  only  where 
the  case  was  justified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  where  a  case 
is  justified  I  can  see  merit  in  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  impression,  admittedly 
on  limited  experience,  is  that  the  board  does 
not  set  up  a  board  of  review  unless  they 
think  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  a  pretty 
strong  case.  One  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  with  regard  to  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  is  this:  Is  there 
any  hope  for  that  relatively  small  group  of 
people  who  still  labour  under  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  gross  injustice  that  their  disability 
pensions  are  still  based  on  the  old  rate?  Any- 
body who  went  on  pemianent  disability,  total 
or  partial,  before  the  rate  was  increased  to 
75  per  cent,  still  gets  his  pension  only  on 
the  basis  of  66%  per  cent  of  his  earnings. 
To  compound  the  man's  difficulties,  wages 
were  much  lower  at  that  time  too.  These 
people  are  really  on  very  inadequate  pensions 
in  this  day  and  age.  This  has  been  up  many 
times  in  this  Legislature,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  action.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
is  any  hope  that,  with  the  new  hon. 
Minister,  there  might  be  more  sympathetic 
consideration  given  to  the  situation  of  these 
people. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  it  into  consideration.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  not  gotten  to  this  point  up  to 
now,  but  I  do  not  know  what  this  means  in 
dollars:  I  do  not  know  what  the  reaction 
of  the  people  who  put  up  the  money  would 
be,  if  it  were  suggested,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  possible  that  the  appro- 
priate way  of  financing  it  would  be  by  way 
of  a  grant  out  of  the  public  treasury,  rather 
than  a  charge  against  the  fund  since,  of 
course,  in  those  days  assessments  were  based 
on  a  67  per  cent  benefits,  and  the  employers 
may  object  to  having  to  finance  tlie  cost  of 
these  back-payments.  I  doubt  if  the  charge 
on  the  public  treasury  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and 
see  a  great  many  people  who  have  complaints 
of  one  kind  or— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  That  is  why 
you  are  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  indeed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Perth  reminds  me 
that  is  why  I  am  here.  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Perth,  if  at  any  time 
during  my  remarks  you  have  any  other  help- 
ful comments  to  add,  do  not  hesitate. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  many 
people  who  have  complaints  of  one  type.. or 
another— or  difficulties,  let  us  say,  not  so 
much  complaints  as  difficulties— in  respect  to 
workmen's  compensation.  I  would  venture 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during 
the  three  years  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  this  House,  I  have  probably  had 
occasion  to  interview  something  in  excess  of 
200  people  a  year.  That  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  highly  industrialized  nature  of 
the  riding  which  I  represent. 

I  have  a  great  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
unfailing  courtesy  and  understanding  which 
the  chairman  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  demonstrates  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
demonstrates  to  all  other  hon.  members  of 
the  House.  I  only  know  by  personal  experi- 
ence but  I  find  that,  when  writing  to  him 
and  raising  the  constituent's  problem— and 
not  only  my  own  constituents,  but  also  a 
great  many  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Belisle),  but  I  do  not  mind  that- 
they  are  all  people  too— if  they  want  to  drop 
into  my  office,  about  a  compensation  matter, 
I  do  not  ask  them  if  they  are  Grit  or  Tory,  or 
constituents  of  mine— I  find  that,  while  I 
resent  the  imputation,  I  charge  nothing,  of 


course,  because  it  is  a  political  matter,  part 
of  my  duty.  But  I  find  that  when  writing  to 
Mr.  Sparrow,  he  makes  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  studious  review  of  the  matter,  gives 
it  every  consideration,  and  I  have  had  the 
pleasant  experience  that,  in  a  great  many  of 
the  cases  that  I  have  raised  with  him,  the 
result  has  been  altered. 

I  say  here,  publicly,  that  my  experience 
with  Mr.  Sparrow  is  that  he  must  be  among 
the  most  dedicated  of  public  servants  that 
we  have  in  this  province,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): I  tried  to  tell  you  that  about  two  years 
ago  and  your  hon.  leader  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  my  hon.  leader  can 
speak  for  himself.  I  have  never  said  other- 
wise, and  you  will  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  just 
wandered  into  the  House  about  five  minutes 
ago.  He  just  wandered  in  and  it  does  not 
take  long  for  him  to  become  involved  in  the 
discussion. 

There  was  another  matter  that  I  rose  to 
speak  of,  and  that  is  in  respect  of  these  bills 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  tendered 
and  which  have  now  reached  second  reading. 
I  refer  to  the  bills  which  are  designed,  I 
suggest,  to  restrict  the  operations  of  county 
court  judges  as  labour  arbitrators.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  this  department,  just  what  his  attitude  is 
towards  any  move  to  restrict  the  use  of 
county  court  judges  as  conciliators  or  arbi- 
trators. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows,  as  perhaps  all 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  do  not,  that 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  provides  that  all 
collective  bargaining  agreements  in  the  prov- 
ince shall  contain  a  compulsory  arbitration  of 
disputes  clause.  In  fact,  the  Act  says  that  if 
the  agreement  does  not  contain  a  clause  for 
compulsory  arbitration,  it  is  deemed  to  con- 
tain the  draft  one  that  is  set  out  in  section 
34  of  the  Act. 

The  hon.  Minister  further,  under  that  Act, 
is  required,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
an  arbitrator,  or  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  appoint 
one,  upon  application  by  the  parties  to  him. 
In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  hon.  Minister  to  appoint  con- 
ciliators. 

I  sought  information  on  this  score  and  I 
was  informed  by  those  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  labour-management  arbitrations 
and  labour-management  disputes  that  almost 
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universally,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  when  he 
appoints  an  arbitrator,  he  appoints  a  county 
court  judge  or  a  magistrate. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  that  is  two-fold. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  Minister  knows 
that  a  county  court  judge  or  a  magistrate 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  parties.  I  suspect 
that  a  much  more  penetrating  reason  is  that 
other  than  the  county  court  judges  and  magi- 
strates in  this  province,  there  are  not  any 
other  personnel  available. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  they  are,  they  are  very  limited  in 
number,  and  statistics  have  been  prepared 
of  this  subject.  One  would  see  that  the 
county  court  judges  and  a  few  magistrates, 
not  many,  have  been  doing  the  great  bulk 
of  arbitration  work. 

When  this  bill,  specifically  No.  72,  went  to 
the  legal  bills  committee,  before  examination 
by  that  committee,  there  appeared  a  number 
of  interested  groups  and  specifically  a  dele- 
gation from  the  board  of  trade  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  a  group  from  the  labour 
law  subsection  of  the  Canadian  bar  associa- 
tion, and  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  association.  In  addition,  may 
I  say,  there  was  one  union  represented  and 
that  was  the  steelworkers,  who  were  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  Mr.  Storey,  the  legis- 
lative director. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  that  meeting 
was  that  everybody  in  the  room  was  against 
the  passage  of  Bill  No.  72,  except  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Conservative 
majority  of  the  committee.  But  I  say,  subject 
to  my  hon.  friend  correcting  me  later,  there 
was  total  agreement  on  the  other  side  from 
people  who  are  concerned  daily  or  earn  their 
living  from  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
between  labour  and  management,  union  and 
company,  that  they  were  extremely  distressed 
at  the  thought  that  county  court  judges  should 
be  removed  from  doing  this  work. 

Why  is  that  so?  Because,  I  suggest,  they 
are  aware-though  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  comprehended  it  yet- 
that  much  of  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
between  labour  and  management  involves  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  and  only  a  lawyer  or  a  judicial 
oflBcer  can  do  that.  Only  a  person  with  legal 
training  and  experience  is  qualified  to  inter- 
pret what  have  become  very  complex  con- 
tracts between  labour  and  management. 

The  other  thing  is,  of  course,  that  these 
people  repose  the  greatest  trust  in  the  county 
court  judiciary  to  do  it.  And  I  ask  by  way 
of  analogy,  what  sin  is  there  in  the  field  of 


social  engineering,  in  the  realm  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  relationships  between 
citizen  and  citizen  or  this  entity  and  that 
entity,  what  sense  is  there  in  having  a  judge 
occupy  a  whole  day  on  the  bench  determining 
who  is  going  to  pay  the  $80  for  the  damaged 
fender,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  occu- 
pied in  minor  civil  litigations  between  subject 
and  subject?  And  tlien  on  the  other  hand, 
where  you  have  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  might  involve,  as  one  case  cited, 
the  payment  of  $75,000  or  it  might  involve 
the  working  conditions,  safety  regulations  and 
all  the  other  incidents  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. 

To  return  to  the  earlier  context,  in  which 
I  tried  to  put  it,  I  say  what  sense  in  the 
field  of  social  engineering  is  there  in  having 
the  judge  occupying  himself  with  these 
minor  matters  of  litigation  when  a  whole 
field  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  goes 
begging  for  a  person  with  not  only  proper 
legal  training  but  who  has  inherent  in  him 
the  respect  of  the  parties  who  wish  their 
grievances  to  be  settled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  there  is  no  point  of  order 
because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  is  a  point  of 
order  because  the  principle  being  discussed 
now  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my 
estimates.  True  he  brings  it  in  on  sort  of  a 
tangent,  to  bring  in  arbitrators,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  his  question  and  let  it 
conclude  there.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  discuss  at  length  a  principle  >diich 
was  discussed  under  Bill  No.  72,  not  only  here 
in  first  reading,  but  in  second  reading,  in 
the  committee,  back  here  in  the  House,  and 
then  finahzed.  I  do  not  think  this  is  fair.  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
to  consider  what  I  am  saying.  He  had  his 
go  at  this  before.  We  are  now  discussing  my 
estimates  and  I  say  please,  if  he  wants  me  to 
I  vidll  answer  his  question  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  then  let  us  please  get  on  with 
my  estimates.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  first  place,  I  disagree 
with  the  interpretation  of  whether  this  falls 
within  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates.  I  think 
I  can  show  him  that  it  does.  In  the  second 
case,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not 
really  need  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  of  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Belanger),  for  heaven's  sake 
does  this  not  fall  under  item  5  of  Vote  901? 
Conciliation  boards?  Commissions?  Does  it 
not  fall  under  general  investigations?  As  I 
submitted  before,  it  falls  under  the  hon. 
Minister's  responsibility  in  his  main  office, 
which  responsibilities  are  placed  on  him  by 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Would  the  hon. 
member  like  me  to  answer  the  question  and 
then  we  can  go  on  to  something  else? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  what  question  did  I 
ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  hon.  member 
asked  the  question  about  what  I  thought 
about  judges  being  kicked  out  of  this  sphere 
in  which  they  have  been  operating  for  some 
time,   namely,   an   arbitration   area. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  hon.  Minister  may 
answer  when  I  finish.  I  just  wanted  to  add 
this:  I  will  give  the  hon.  Minister  a  little  hint 
that  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  great  deal  more. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  of  all  the  foolish 
pieces  of  legislation  that  I  have  seen  coming 
before  this  House  in  the  three  short  years  I 
have  been  here,  none  has  been  paralleled  or 
equalled  by  this  Bill  No.  72  which  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  insists  on  ramming  througli 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  appeal  to  me?  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  is  the  responsible 
Minister  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  to 
appoint  these  people,  to  see  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  did  not  achieve  the  ultimate 
in  foolishness  in  ramming  the  bill  through 
the  House,  and  seeking  to  change  the  judicial 
system  of  this  province,  which  has  existed  for 
100  years,  in  three  short  months.  He  wants 
to  do  it.  In  addition  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: I  challenge  the  hon.  Minister,  if  he 
wants  to  get  up  and  answer  anything,  to 
tell  us  who  these  personnel  are  and  how 
many  are  identified.  If  county  court  judges 
are  to  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  out  of  my 
department;   I  do   not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —restricted  from  doing  it,  then 
no  one  else  in  the  province  who  is  involved  in 
this  type  of  litigation  knows  who  these  other 


personnel  are.  And  in  respect  of  Bill  No.  72, 
just  because  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  or 
the  legislative  draftsmen,  puts  the  initials 
AIRA  on  a  person,  that  does  not  mean  (1) 
that  he  is  competent  to  do  this  work;  it  does 
not  mean  (2)  that  he  is  going  to  be  respected 
by  the  parties  who  seek  to  take  his  services. 

But  I  say,  finally,  that  the  premises  upon 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  started 
were  false  in  the  first  place;  they  were  false. 
He  was  told  that  Ontario  is  the  only  juris- 
diction in  Canada  where  the  second  level  of 
the  judiciary  is  used  in  labour  arbitration 
matters.  He  was  also  told  that,  among  people 
who  are  concerned  with  the  subject,  there  was 
no  disagreement;  that  county  court  judges  be 
restricted  from  acting  in  labour  arbitration 
matters.  It  was  demonstrated  conclusively 
at  the  committee  that  both  those  premises 
were  false.  And  yet  this  government,  in  the 
ultimate,  ridiculously  insisted,  for  reasons  that 
have  never  been  made  apparent  to  any 
person,  though  we  have  inquired— the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  has 
inquired— I  have  inquired— insisted  in  almost 
petulant  fashion. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General,  did  he  not 
tell  us  at  the  committee  when  we  asked  him, 
"Why  is  this  government  policy?  What  is  the 
urgency  for  this?  Why  do  you  want  to  upset 
the  whole  area  of  labour-management 
relationship?"  was  not  the  only  answer  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  could  give  us:  "We 
are  not  going  to  stall  any  longer,  we  are  going 
to  force  this  through."  This  was  in  the  face 
of  intelligent,  firm  and  emphatic  opposition 
from  the  people  who  took  the  trouble  to  come 
to  the  committee,  before  he  even  heard  what 
they  had  to  say. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
has  no  responsibility  to  appoint  these  people 
to  adjust  grievances;  he  has  none  at  all.  That 
responsibility  is  inherent  by  statute  in  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  In  that  case  we 
would  be  interested  to  know  whether  in  fact 
this  matter  has  ever  been  discussed  between 
them;  and  whether  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
has  made  some  concerted  action  with  the 
government  at  Ottawa,  with  the  federal 
government— that  has  a  dark  and  sinister  hand 
in  this  somewhere  along  the  line— we  would 
be  interested  to  find  that  out,  also. 

If  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  insistent 
that  county  court  judges  are  not  going  to 
operate  in  this  area  of  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  between  union  and  company,  then 
perhaps  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  who  is  going  to  do  it. 
Where  is  he  going  to  get  the  personnel  if  he 
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is  going  to  restrict  the  country  court  judges? 
That  is  a  good  question. 

This  is  an  area  of  the  law  that  is  com- 
paratively new;  this  business  I  daresay  has 
only  become  a  rubric  of  the  law  since  1945— 
15  or  17  years.  This  is  an  absolutely  new 
area  in  the  development  of  law  in  a  develop- 
ing society.  And  when  people  have  settled 
upon  a  method  of  adjusting  their  grievances— 
and  after  all  in  organized  society  what  more 
important  action  is  there  than  the  settlements 
of  grievances  and  disputes;  the  eradication 
of  conflict— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Would  the  lion, 
member  like  me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —when  the  people  have  settled 
on  the  method  and  the  personnel  of  doing 
it,  then  I  say  and  I  say  in  some  safety  and 
assurance  that  it  is  the  ultimate  in  folly  for 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  come  along 
when  he  is  not  concerned  directly  himself. 
He  is  not  concerned  in  labour  matters;  that 
is  the  hon.  Minister's  responsibility.  He  has 
no  right  to  poke  his  nose  in  another  hon. 
Minister's  department  and  tell  him  how  he 
is  going  to  run  it.  We  thought  that  only 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  a  penchant  for 
that.  This  business  of  who  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  appoints  is  absolutely  no  business 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  at  all. 

I  say  to  you,  to  sum  up  what  I  said 
earlier,  that  if  it  is  the  government's  intention 
or  specifically  more  so  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  to  restrict  county  court 
judges  then  let  the  hon.  Minister  get  up  in 
this  House  and  tell  us  how  many  personnel 
he  has  and  who  they  are.  For  example,  they 
had  a  meeting  of  the  County  Court  Judges 
Association.  The  hon.  Attorney-General  was 
invited  and  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence).  I  have  a  private  pipeline  in 
there.    I  heard  what  was  going  on. 

There  were  some  60  judges  in  attendance, 
^  I  believe— something  of  that  number— of  the 
72  judges  in  Ontario,  that  is  country  court. 
And  of  those  60  judges,  about  40  of  them 
acted  from  time  to  time  in  labour  arbitration 
disputes,  as  labour  arbitrators.  And  of  the  40 
probably  about  15  of  them  do  the  lion's  share. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  all  of  the  big  con- 
tracts—whether they  have  a  panel  of  judges 
set  out  or  a  panel  of  arbitrators  set  out,  or 
they  agree  on  them  in  all  of  the  major  con- 
tracts existent  in  this  province— invariably  it  is 
a  county  court  judge  or  a  magistrate  who 
chairs  it.    So  one  then  sees  the  enormity  of 


this  development,  and  it  is  also  enormous  in 
its  implications. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment does  not  like  one  talking  about 
things  one  knows  personally.  In  that  Disraeli- 
like oration  that  he  made  this  afternoon— I 
would  not  call  it  Gladstone,  because  Glad- 
stone was  a  Grit— he  attempted  to  achieve 
the  heights  of  Disraeli  but  he  ended  up  more 
like  FalstaflF.  But  in  any  event  the  hon.  Min- 
ister in  apparently  part  of  the  context,  said, 
"You  should  not  talk  about  things  you  know 
something  about."  Well,  I  suppose  from  his 
point  of  view  it  is  better  to  talk  about  things 
that  you  do  not  know  anything  about;  there- 
fore you  sound  more  intelligent. 

Tomorrow,  for  example— just  to  give  it  a 
personal  tint— tomorrow,  and  in  the  court  of 
appeal,  responding  in  an  application  where 
certiorari  was  granted  to  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion and  the  amount  involved  for  one  example 
of  the  grievance— one  example,  because  this 
grievance  can  occur  from  year  to  year— you 
see,  it  can  occur  every  year,  and  in  one  year 
the  amount  involved  is  about  $200,000.  This 
thing  will  occur  from  year  to  year  unless 
there  is  a  final  adjudication  of  the  meaning 
of  that  section  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Then  who  should  interpret  it, 
if  not  a  judge  or  a  magistrate  or  some  other 
legally  trained  person?  And  who  is  better 
suited  to  interpret  grievances  of  that  magni- 
tude than  a  county  court  judge  who  has  the 
respect,  or  is  more  likely  to  have  the  respect, 
of  the  contestants  to  the  dispute,  because 
of  the  character  and  integrity  of  his  ofiBce 
that  he  brings  to  the  arbitration? 

Now  I  am  finished,  I  have  made  all  my 
points,  in  an  endeavour  to  show  you  the 
implication  of  this  foolishness  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  in  presenting  that  bill. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  say  some- 
thing, he  is  perfectly  welcome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  want  to 
thank  the  hon.  member  very  much  for  ex- 
tending the  invitation;  it  is  really  very  con- 
siderate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  in  this  because  I 
think  he  is  right.  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  report  of  Mr.  Eric  Silk,  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— the  changes  in  many 
aspects  of  our  administration  of  justice  affect- 
ing county  court  judges,  surrogate  court 
judges,  and  so  on.  I  agree  with  his  thesis 
that  the  change  is  long  overdue. 

So  far  as  judges  as  arbitrators  are  con- 
cerned, I  did  not  understand  from  what  the 
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}ion.  Attorney-General  said  at  any  time  that 
there  was  going  to  be  any  hasty  action  to  put 
judges  out  of  the  arbitration  field.  It  will 
probably  happen,  if  it  happens  at  all,  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  But  I  do  not  think  that, 
just  because  judges  are  now  acting,  that  they 
will  always  act.  It  may  be,  with  their  new 
duties  which  are  going  to  become  more  and 
more  onerous,  that  they  will  not  have  time  to 
act,  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  judicial  duties  for  which  they  were 
selected  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  says,  "Who  are 
going  to  take  their  places?"  Judges,  after 
all,  are  lawyers  selected  for  judicial  duty 
and  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
lawyers  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
field;  there  are  retired  judges,  there  are  re- 
tired magistrates,  who  still  have  the  back- 
ground of  experience,  they  still  have  the 
respect  of  people  in  the  community.  There 
are  others  in  many  other  fields  who,  for  cer- 
tain other  purposes,  could  be  asked  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  arbitrators. 

And  if  we  start  now  with  this  Bill  No.  72 
and  the  other  bill  with  the  initials  that  go 
after  those  who  are  so  designated,  in  my 
opinion  in  time  we  can  build  up  a  very  good 
panel  of  experienced  persons,  highly  re- 
spected in  the  community,  who  could  well 
take  the  position  of  arbitrators— the  position 
now  that  the  judges  are  taking— because  the 
judges,  I  think,  are  going  to  be  too  busy 
with  their  judicial  duties. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
one  sees  a  long  list-and  I  think  the  hon. 
member  said  about  15  have  a  corner  on  this 
arbitration  work-he  suggests  that  I,  as  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  that  I  am  the  one  who  is 
selecting  these  persons.  I  select  very,  very 
few,  and  it  is  true  of  the  hon.  Minister  who 
preceded  me,  who  selected  very  few  of  those. 
They  are  selected,  he  will  find-not  only  as 
arbitrators  but  as  conciliators  also— they  are 
selected  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  be- 
cause Judge  "X"  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  arbitrator  in  certain  spheres  that  he 
is  looked  upon  by  both  labour  and  manage- 
ment as  an  arbitrator;  and  that  is  why  you 
will  frequently  see  the  same  names  of  judges 
repeated  often  throughout  the  whole  labour 
scene  because  they  are  experienced  and  have 
the  confidence  of  these  people  on  both  sides 
of  that  field. 

Now  I  am  convinced,  and  this  is  why  I 
support  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  that  over 
a  period  of  time  with  this  new  set-up  he 
envisages,  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  good 
panel,  not  only  of  lawyers,  but  retired  judges, 
retired  magistrates,  chartered  accountants, 
engineers  and  others  expert  in  their  respective 


fields,  who  will  make  excellent  arbitrators 
and  will  take  the  place  of  the  judges  who 
will  be  confined  closely,  I  think,  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  not  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  to  their  judicial  duties. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  rise  in 
support  of  what  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  has  said,  we  tried  to 
elicit  from  the  hon.  Attorney-General  some 
reason  for  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
by  the  Justice  Department  in  Ottawa.  I 
suggest  to  him— and  not  too  subtly,  I  must 
admit— that  the  only  reason  Ottawa  was  con- 
sidering this  matter  at  all  was  because  of 
representations  that  he  made;  and  he  did 
not  deny  this.  If  he  chooses  to  deny  it 
tonight  I  am  certainly  quite  willing  to  listen. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  part  of  a  scheme 
that  this  government  has  worked  out  to  get 
judges  out,  because  there  seems  to  be  some 
feeling  on  the  other  side  that  judges  are 
not  doing  as  much  as  they  should  do. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note 
that  this  government  stands  alone.  In  fact 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  stands  alone  in 
face  of  representations  from  the  section  of 
the  bar  association  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, representing  those  lawyers  who 
appear  on  the  side  of  management,  and 
those  lawyers  who  appear  on  the  side  of 
labour. 

It  stands  against  the  representations  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  stands  against  the  representations 
made  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  It  stands  against  rep- 
resentations made  by  those  labour  represen- 
tatives who  chose  to  appear  at  the  committee. 
It  stands  against  the  representations  made, 
albeit  a  little  more  quietly,  by  the  county 
court  judges.  It  stands  alone,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  said  at  the  outset 
of  these  discussions,  "This  bill  is  going  to  go 
through  and  I  do  not  care  what  anybody 
says." 

Mr.  Chairman,  taking  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  at  his  word,  he  is  going  to  throw 
labour  relations  in  this  province  into  com- 
plete chaos.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Warrender)  is  prepared  to  sit  by  and 
let  this  happen,  the  onus  will  be  upon  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  wanted  to  add  that 
it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  apparently 
neither  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  nor  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "judicial."  Now  when  he  says 
"to  confine  them  to  their  judicial  duties," 
I    suppose   he   means   that   they   sit  in   the 
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courthouse,  and  the  courtrooms  or  cham- 
bers, as  the  case  may  be,  and  hear  cases  in 
that  environment.  What  is  the  difference, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  word  "judicial," 
between  what  the  judge  does  in  the  court- 
room or  in  his  chambers  at  the  courthouse, 
and  what  he  is  doing  when  he  hears  a 
labour  arbitration,  dealing,  as  labour  arbi- 
trations most  often  do,  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  sections  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  is  not  that  as  judicial  as  hearing 
a  case  involving  a  damaged  fender?  Where 
is  the  distinction? 

That  was  one  of  my  points  that  appar- 
ently passed  over  the  head  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  did  not  see  it,  and  it 
may  bear  repeating  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  comprehend  it. 

I  say  this  is  a  new  area  of  jurisprudence. 
It  is  a  new  area  of  the  relationship  between 
citizen  and  citizen  or  entity  and  entity,  and 
this  area,  in  a  developing  society,  is  as 
entitled,  nay  indeed,  it  is  demanded,  that 
this  area  have  competent,  qualified  people 
with  jurisprudential  knowledge  and  legal 
training  in  order  to  determine  the  rights  of 
the  worker,  the  rights  of  the  union,  the  rights 
of  the  company.  Of  course,  in  an  intelli- 
gent society,  that  is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  winning  as  he  does  the  sup- 
port of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  says, 
having  looked  at  the  Silk  report,  which  was 
prepared  in  a  three-month  span,  "the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  and  I  as  Attorney-General 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  judges  are 
going  to  be  confined  to  their  traditional 
duties."  I  do  not  care  if  you  are  carrying 
it  outside.  I  do  not  care  what  you  do.  I 
am  going  to  have  my  piece.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Perth  (Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards)  says  that  that 
is  why  I  am  here.  To  say  my  piece.  So  I 
am  going  to  say  it. 

Maybe  having  put  the  thing  in  that  hght 
for  the  first  time,  the  Attorney-General 
might  be  provoked  or  moved.  I  am  told  that 
he  did  not  need  much  last  night,  but  he 
has  tapered  off  tonight.  It  is  hard  to  stimu- 
late him.  But  of  course  I  was  not  here  yes- 
terday to  hear  this  because  I  was  individu- 
ally and  singly  going  to  inaugurate  the  "Be 
Kind  to  Kelso"  week  and  in  my  absence 
he  would  not  reciprocate  by  having  a  "Be 
Kind  to  Elmer"  week. 

That  is  not  on  901,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  idle  and  it  wastes  our  time  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  get  up  in  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge I  gave  him  and  to  say  that  there 
may    be    retired   judges,    retired   magistrates 


or  there  may  be  chartered  accountants,  there 
might  be  this,  that  and  the  other  thing. 
And  yet  he  is  unable  to  tell  us  who  they 
are,  whether  they  have  been  assembled,  how 
many  they  have.  I  say  in  the  presence  of 
the  former  Minister  of  that  department 
that  every  time  the  former  Minister  ever 
appointed  one  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  This  has 
been  discussed  long  enough.  It  can  be  dis- 
cussed later  on  when  we  reach  Bill  No.  72. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  just  making  my 
final  statement  by  saying  that  the  former  Min- 
ister almost  universally  appointed  the  county 
court  judge  when  he  had  to  act  under 
the  provisions  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
so  that  department,  in  itself,  was  doing  noth- 
ing to  cultivate  the  development  of  a  group 
of  people  that  are  going  to  fill  the  vacuimi 
created  by  the  departure  of  the  judges.  You 
have  done  nothing  yourself  to  create  any 
such  group. 

Vote  901  agreed  to. 

On  vote  902: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  902 
relates  to  the  industry  and  labour  board 
which  has  very  important  functions  to  per- 
form in  this  province.  I  want  to  make  a 
number  of  inquiries  in  relation  to  matters 
arising  under  this  vote.  To  begin  with,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Goldenberg 
commission.  The  hon.  Minister  stated  in 
liis  introductory  remarks  that  he  planned 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  following  receipt  of  the  Gol- 
denberg report.  I  did  not  catch  if  he  an- 
nounced that  he  planned  to  bring  in  bills 
to  implement  some  of  the  other  recom- 
mendations, so  I  will  ask  him,  to  begin 
with,  if  he  plans  to  introduce  legislation, 
at  this  session,  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dation appearing  on  page  76  of  the  report, 
under  the  heading  of  Protection  of  Wages? 
I  will  read  only  the  first  paragraph  of  it 
since  that  outHnes  the  purpose  quite  satis- 
factorily. Mr.  Goldenberg's  recommenda- 
tion is: 

That  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
make  the  prime  contractor  or  builder  or 
builder-owner  or  promoter  or  developer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing the  payment  of  wages  by  their  sub- 
contractor and,  in  the  event  of  default 
by  the  subcontractor,  to  make  the  builder 
or  prime  contractor  or  builder-owner  etc.. 
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liable  to  the  employees  for  the  wages 
which  they  are  entitled  to  the  extent  of 
the  work  performed. 

The  balance  of  the  recommendation  goes 
into  the  details  of  how  this  particular  legis- 
lative proposal  could  be  made  efiFective. 
Now  does  the  hon.  Minister  have  in  mind 
legislation  at  this  session  along  that  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  would  say  no, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  following  reason:  We 
have  examined  this  section  very,  very  care- 
fully. I  have  had  some  of  the  people  in  my 
department  working  on  it.  The  more  one 
examines  it,  the  more  difficult  it  seems  to 
be  to  be  able  to  put  something  in  writing 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  section. 

We  are,  however,  as  you  will  have  noticed, 
working  on  it.  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
acting  on  my  behest  has  introduced  an 
amendment  to  The  Master  and  Servant  Act 
which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  will  very  likely 
not  present  any  legislation  concerning  the 
Protection  of  Wages  section,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  study  it  for  a  while  and 
see  if  we  can  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  workable,  feasible. 

The  more  one  studies  this  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  appears  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  effect 
in  legislation.  I  accept  the  principle,  I  think 
the  principle  is  good,  but  just  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  without  having 
legislation  through  which  one  could  drive  a 
horse  and  wagon,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  apparently  there  are 
difficulties  involved  which  do  not  appear  on 
first  sight.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
important  recommendation.  In  fact  I  think 
if  effective  legislation  can  be  drawn  up,  it 
would  perhaps  reduce  the  need  for  licensing 
if  the  prime  contractor  or  developer  can  be 
made  responsible  for  the  wages  that  the 
subcontractor  fails  to  pay.  He  will  be  much 
more  careful  in  his  choice  of  subcontractors, 
I  would  imagine.  I  would  think  that  this 
recommendation  is  far  more  important  than 
the  other  recommendation  which  the  govern- 
ment is  acting  upon  for  amendment  of  The 
Master  and  Servant  Act. 

However,  I  take  it  that  we  will  get  no 
legislation  at  tliis  session,  but  that  the  depart- 
ment has  nevertheless  not  dismissed  the 
proposal— they  are  considering  it  for  the 
future. 

I  would  like  then  to  ask— and  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  appropriate  place  to  ask  it— if 
the  hon.  Minister  plans  to  bring  in  legislation 


to  implement  the  recommendations  that 
appear  on  pages  74  and  75  of  the  report 
relating  to  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours,  and  more  specifically  the  recommenda- 
tion to  set  up  a  construction  industry  wage 
board  which  will  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
set  rates,  and  will  start  its  inquiries  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto-Greater  Hamilton  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  might  not  do 
exactly  as  is  proposed  here.  We  have  .m 
industry  and  labour  board  now  which  we 
think  might,  if  expanded  in  personnel,  be 
able  to  accomplish  what  is  recommended  here. 
As  the  commissioner  says  in  his  report,  "As 
soon  as  possible  after  conducting  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  and  investigations";  that  is  one 
thing  I  intend  to  have  done. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  exactly  the  procedure 
we  are  going  to  follow.  Perhaps  instead  of 
setting  up  a  separate  Construction  Industry 
Wage  Board  Act,  as  recommended  here,  en- 
large our  present  industry  and  labour  board 
to  do  the  things  suggested  here,  to  bring  in 
recommendations  not  only  in  respect  of 
minimum  wage  but  also  maximum  hours  of 
work. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minis' er's  proposal  has  considerable  merit, 
that  rather  than  multiplying  boards,  the 
government  extend  the  functions  of  a  board 
that  already  has  considerable  experience  in 
this  field.  But  does  the  hon.  Minister  consider 
that  the  present  legislative  authority  of  the 
industry  and  labour  board  is  broad  enough  to 
permit  it  to  carry  out  the  type  of  responsi- 
bihty  recommended  by  the  Goldenberg  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
think  any  legislation  is  needed  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations,  assuming  we  use 
the  industry  and  labour  board  to  do  the  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  certainly  need 
no  legislation  to  get  them  to  start  on  their 
studies  and  inquiries,  not  only  in  Metro  but 
the  Greater  Hamilton  area.  Certainly  if  it  were 
seen  that  legislation  was  necessary,  nothing 
could  be  done,  if  we  miss  this  session,  before 
the  next  session;  so  the  necessary  legislation 
could  be  brought  in  then  to  empower  them 
or  to  implement  whatever  they  had  in  mind, 
if  that  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  think  what  they 
would  most  likely  want  to  undertake  would 
be  to  set  rates.  Is  that  possible  under  present 
legislation?  I  would  hate  to  see  the  setting 
of  minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum  hours 
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in  the  industry  delayed  for  one  further  season, 
when  I  would  think  fairly  simple  legislation 
could  be  drafted  to  give  the  board  power  not 
only  to  conduct  inquiries  but  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  their  inquiries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  right  now  it 
is  on  a  weekly  rate,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
change  that  to  an  hourly  rate.  It  is  on  a 
weekly  rate  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  means  the 
legislative  authority,  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
says  consideration  is  being  given,  does  he 
mean  that  he  is  thinking  of  bringing  in  legis- 
lation at  this  session  along  that  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  To  enable  them  to 
consider  an  hourly  rate;  that  is  being  con- 
sidered now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  be 
prepared  to  consider  broadening  their 
authority  still  further  to  set  minimum  wages 
not  only  in  the  construction  industry  but  for 
male  employees  generally— not  necessarily  the 
same  wages,  but  appropriate  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  A  great  deal  of  study 
is  being  given  to  this  section  right  now  and 
I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  honestly  just 
what  is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  reason  I  am  rather 
concerned  about  it  is  that  time  is  running 
out,  I  sense,  as  far  as  this  Legislature  is 
concerned,  but  a  new  construction  season  is 
opening  up.  I  would  certainly  hate  to  see 
a  recurrence  of  what  happened  last  year,  but 
unless  some  pretty  forthright  action  is  taken, 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  there  might  be 
a  recurrence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  see  some  good  legislation  pro- 
duced at  this  session. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  bring 
up  a  point  in  this  vote.  On  July  5,  1960,  a 
resident  of  the  township  of  East  Ferris  lost 
his  home  and  all  his  belongings  by  fire. 
Included  in  the  loss  was  his  vacation-with-pay 
book,  his  own  amounting  to  some  $160,  and 
that  of  his  son,  another  $40.  I  have  written 
the  department  of  this  particular  problem  and 
still  1  have  not  heard  anything  definite.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  somehow,  some  legislation 
could  be  brought  into  effect  to  take  care  of  a 


case  like  that.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
construction  company  for  which  he  works, 
Steds  Limited,  in  North  Bay,  and  Mr.  Bill 
Olmsted,  who  probably  you  know  because 
he  is  prominent  in  the  Tory  party— I  believe 
he  was  at  the  convention  last  fall— have 
guaranteed  and  given  the  assurance  that 
should  the  particular  stamp  book  ever  turn 
up  again  he  would  reimburse  the  government 
for  the  amount. 

This  man  lost  everything;  his  own  book 
for  some  $164,  I  think,  and  his  son's.  Ac- 
cording to  his  employer,  he  is  a  very  honest 
gentleman— and  I  know  Mr.  Olmsted  and  he 
certainly  is  a  man  of  integrity  too— and  he 
guarantees  that  if  it  ever  should  turn  up  he 
would  reimburse  the  government  if  neces- 
sary. Surely  The  Department  of  Labour,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasury  board,  might 
take  cognizance  of  this  man's  serious  loss? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  vacation  stamps  are  negotiable,  although 
there  is  a  restricted  negotiability.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  negotiable  and  they  are  in  a 
sense  like  currency.  If  one  leaves  his  home 
and  leaves  cash  in  his  dresser  drawer,  $50 
or  $60,  and  it  bums  up,  it  is  gone.  You 
cannot  very  well  go  to  the  Bank  of  Canada 
and  say:  "Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die, 
there  was  $50  in  that  box  and  I  want  it 
back."  It  is  the  very  same  thing  here.  These 
things  are  negotiable.  They  are  worth  money. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  people  to  whom 
they  are  issued  have  to  look  after  them  and 
treasure  them  just  as  they  would  with  their 
own  cash.  Now  if  we  allow  precedents— if 
we  allowed  Joe  Doakes,  for  instance,  to  come 
along  and  say,  "I  will  take  an  affidavit  there 
were  $50  worth  of  stamps  in  that  book  and 
I  want  $50  in  cash,"  we  would  be  swamped 
with  requests  from  people  who  may  or  may 
not  be  telling  the  truth.  I  mean  you  just  can- 
not broaden  it  out. 

When  they  were  issued— I  think  my  hon. 
friend  has  said  before  in  this  House— when 
they  were  issued  it  was  an  attempt  to  devise 
a  method  of  helping  the  employee  with  the 
vacation-with-pay  stamps  to  get  certain 
money  out  at  certain  times.  If  they  are  gone, 
they  are  gone;  we  just  cannot  make  any 
exception  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  what  about  the— who  then 
are  you  going  to  credit  this  money  to  if  it  is 
never,  if  the  book  is  never,  redeemed?  It  is 
different  with  bills;  nobody  takes  a  note  of 
the  bill  he  has,  the  number  of  it;  but  in  this 
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particular  case  the  stamp  book  has  a  definite 
number,  the  employer  of  the  man  guarantees 
that  he  will,  if  that  book  ever  turns  up  again, 
reimburse  the  government,  the  employer  him- 
self guarantees,  I  repeat.  Surely  circumstances 
should  alter  cases.  It  is  not  that  you  have 
to  make  an  exception.  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  makes  exceptions  with 
his  sales  tax;  surely  you  could  make  exceptions 
in  this  particular  subject  too? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  it.  Carried.  You  do 
not  give  a  darn  about  a  poor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  some  of  them  do.  I  am 
not  saying  all  of  them  do.  But  this  "Carry" 
stufiF;  this  "Carry  him  out,  let  him  eat  cake!" 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  902, 
which  refers  to  The  Industrial  Standards  Act. 
I  have  correspondence  from  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Ontario  provincial  association 
of  the  journeymen  barbers',  hairdressers', 
cosmetologists  and  proprietors'  international 
union  of  America,  and  copies  were  sent  to 
all  the  hon.  members,  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  department,  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  and  to  Mr.  Cur- 
sey,  member  of  the  industry  and  labour 
board.  It  is  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
at  their  annual  convention  in  Cornwall  this 
year.  It  is  brief,  and  I  will  read  it.  I  think 
it  justifies  some  answer.  I  spoke  to  one  of 
their  business  agents  two  weeks  ago  and 
asked  him  if  they  had  received  an  answer, 
and  his  reply  was  "No". 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  sent  to  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General, did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  right,  he  got  a  copy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  is  too  busy  writing 
letters  to  other  places. 

Mr.  Gisborn:   The  resolution  reads: 

Whereas,  quite  often,  considerable  time 
is  spent  by  barbers  in  obtaining  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  those  who 
violate  provisions  of  the  local  schedule 
provided  by  The  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
this,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  law 
and  promoting  the  best  interest  of  all 
barbers  and  whereas,  unfortunately  mem- 
bers of  this  union  have  had  the  experience, 
after  spending  considerable  time  and  effort 
to  obtain  such  evidence,  being  refused  wit- 
ness fees  by  the  court  even  though  they 
had  been  summoned  by  the  court  to  give 


evidence,  and  where  magistrates  in  many 
instances,  while  being  required  to  convict 
an  accused,  expend  the  minimum  fine  re- 
quired by  authority,  and  whereas  this 
practice  is  understood  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
law  by  those  entrusted  with  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  law: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  tliat  appropri- 
ate authorities  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion with  requests  that  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  by  all  concerned,  to  instruct  and 
require  the  magistrates  in  Ontario  that  the 
law,  in  respect  to  witnesses,  fees,  and  the 
levying  of  minimum  fines  be  properly  inter- 
preted. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  advise  me 
as  to  whether  consideration  to  this  request 
has  been  given  and  whether  the  agents  for 
the  barbers'  union  can  be  given  some  support 
in  their  efforts  to  uphold  this  section  of  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  help.  I  tliink  if  a  witness 
appears  in  court  and  gives  evidence,  as  he  is 
directed  to  do,  he  should  be  entitled  to  wit- 
ness fees.  My  expert  here,  Mr.  Gibb,  and 
others  tell  me  that  some  magistrates,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  take  the  attitude  that, 
when  one  of  these  witnesses  appears  in  his 
court,  he  is  really  not  doing  it  as  a  public 
service  but  as  a  service  to  his  particular 
industry  and,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to 
this  witness  fee.  Now,  I  cannot  help  that 
attitude,  if  that  is  the  way  the  magistrates 
are  thinking.  But  it  seems  to  that  if  he  is 
called  there  to  give  evidence  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  witness  fee.  Now,  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
That  is  my  own  personal  attitude. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  a  rule  not  be  laid 
down,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  understood  the 
rule  was  there:  that  persons  who  appear  in 
court  are  entitled  to  their  witness  fee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  that  it  would  not  be 
witliin  the  rights  of  the  magistrate  to  say 
one  way  or  the  other? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  would  not  want  to 
give  a  legal  opinion  on  that,  because  I  have 
not  looked  into  it  closely,  but  that  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  so.  Apparently,  as  I 
say,  some  magistrates— and  they  are  few  in 
number— say:  "Well,  after  all,  you  are  appear- 
ing here  in  the  interests  of  your  industry. 
Why  should  the  community  pay  for  it?  You 
are  doing  it  for  your  particular  group." 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  There  are  two  questions  that 
I  want  to  ask.  Has  the  union  been  officially 
answered  in  relation  to  their  report?  The 
second  point,  is  it  correct  that  the  magis- 
trates, in  many  instances,  while  being 
required  to  convict  an  accused,  find  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  complainant,  but  do  not 
invoke  the  law,  and  suspend  the  minimum 
fine  provided  by  the  provincial   authorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  cannot  answer 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  member  is 
getting  into  the  conduct  of  court,  which  is 
beyond  my  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  could  we  have  an 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  correspon- 
dence has  been  acknowledged  by  The 
Department  of  Labour  or  by  the  hon. 
Attorney-Generars  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Gibb  said  he, 
personally,  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Cox.  So 
I  believe,  under  those  circumstances,  a  formal 
reply  would  not  be  necessary.  But  he  did 
take  it  up  with  those  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
statutes  administered  by  the  industry  and 
labour  board  is  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  that 
Act.  I  am  now  relying  on  the  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1960. 
On  page  67  of  that  report,  reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  approval  was  granted  to  933 
employers  for  relaxation  of  the  Act  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  permitted  to  employ 
their  employees  for  100  hours  per  year  in 
excess  of  the  limit  laid  down  by  the  Act.  I 
would  like  to  know  to  how  many  employers 
such  permission  was  granted  in  the  latest 
fiscal  year  and  how  many  employees  were 
affected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  have  1,000  esti- 
mated for  1961-1962. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  employers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  the  number 
of  permits.  Now  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected, I  would  not  really  know.  A  permit 
might  cover  a  group  of  persons. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  assume  that 
it  would,  in  some  cases,  cover  very  large 
employment  units.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  necessity  of  granting  this  relaxa- 
tion. As  far  as  the  annual  report  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  is  stated  is  that  regulation 
5  authorizes  the  board  to  grant  up  to   100 


hours    of   overtime— for    any   purpose    at   all, 
as  far  as  the  report  indicates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  that  they 
write  in  and  ask  for  this  overtime,  and  they 
are  given  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  we  have  some  examples 
of  the  grounds  on  which  exemptions  are  given 
and  why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  certain  industries 
where  a  person  sees  the  boat  going  out,  and 
the  shipper  has  to  be  prepared  to  send  out— 
and  they  work  overtime.  Certain  other  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  where  it  is  required 
that  a  certain  number  of  persons  work  over- 
time to  complete  a  certain  job— permission 
is  given  for  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  the  permits  issued  require 
the  payment  of  any  premium  for  the  over- 
time work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  is  no  premium, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  then,  a  premium  rate 
such  as  time-and-a-half? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  that  the 
Act  does  not  provide  for  wages  in  any  sense, 
so  a  premium  rate  would  not  enter  into  it 
either. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  the  board  not  allowed 
to  prescribe  conditions  under  which  it  will 
issue  permits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Not  under  that  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  they  issue  permits  under 
The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  women  employees, 
they  certainly  impose  conditions  such  as: 
When  a  woman  is  called  in  under  certain 
circumstances  she  must  be  guaranteed  wages 
for  a  minimum  of  five  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacation  with  Pay  Act,  I  am 
told.    It  comes  under  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  that  the  authority 
granted  in  the  ancient  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act  is  broader  than  that 
granted  under  the  more  recent  Hours  of 
Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  I  do  not  believe 


Mr.    Bryden:    Well,    the    question    I    was 
asking  was,  does  the  board,  in  issuing  such 
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permits,  put  a  condition  in  them  that  time- 
and-a-half  must  be  paid  for  overtime?  I 
understand  that  that  is  not  the  practice,  and 
I  understood  your  answer  to  me  that  the 
board  would  have  no  authority  to  impose 
such  conditions.  If  that  is  so,  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  it  the  authority. 
But  my  feeling  is  that  it  has  the  authority 
to  grant  permits  under  such  conditions  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  prescribe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  a  little  cross- 
fire here;  I  am  trying  to  sort  it  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  that  under  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacation  with  Pay  Act,  there 
is  no  provision  for  premium  or  any  other 
wage  as  far  as  that  goes— any  premium  rate 
or  wage  rate— and  that  is  worked  out  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  If  they  write 
in  and  ask  for  permission  for  overtime,  we 
do  not  enter  into  that  at  all.  It  is  assumed 
that  that  has  all  been  settled  before  they 
start.  But  you  do  have  to  get  permission- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  very  large  assump- 
tion to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  that  is  the 
way  I  am  told  it  works. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  on  page  69  of  the  report, 
reference  is  made  to  a  review  that  the  board 
conducted  during  1959-1960,  of  the  hoiurs  of 
work  of  employees  engaged  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  that: 

This  work  was  completed  during  the 
fiscal  year  under  review  and  resulted  in 
provisions  being  established  to  allow  for 
such  overtime  work  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  to  be  performed  by  persons 
employed  in  the  canning,  distribution,  ship- 
ping and  package  manufacturing,  and  pre- 
packaging divisions  of  the  industry. 

Could  the  hon.  Minister  elaborate  to  some 
degree  how  that  is  now  working  out,  roughly 
how  many  employees  are  aflPected  and  the 
sort  of  overtime  that  is  permitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  we  have 
no  breakdown  in  figures  for  persons  or  num- 
ber of  permits  but  that  in  this  industry,  where 
they  are  dealing  with  perishable  vegetables 
and  fruits— they  have  to  be  dealt  with  quickly 
in  order  to  get  them  loaded,  unloaded, 
shipped— often  there  are  many  applications 
for  permits  for  overtime  during  this  rush 
period,  which  I  think  is  understandable. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  understand  from  the 
report  that   some   regular  system  had  been 


worked  out  to  deal  with  the  industry,  rather 
than  just  on  an  individual  permit  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  a  blanket  permit, 
I  understand.  It  is  issued  to  the  whole 
industry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  For  how  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  suppose  during  the 
time  when  the  fruit  is  perishable.  The  periods 
of  overtime  vary  according  to  the  process  at 
the  time,  whether  it  is  picking  or  canning  or 
whatever  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  wondering  if  some  of 
the  employers  are  not  interpreting  this 
authority  very  broadly,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
acting  under  this  authority  or  simply  ignoring 
the  Act  altogether.  From  the  information 
that  has  been  given  to  me  by  constituents  of 
mine  it  was  clear  that  there  are  some  fruit 
and  vegetable  wholesalers  in  this  city  that 
are  working  at  least  some  of  their  employees 
outrageous  hours.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot 
give  the  names  of  these  people;  they  are  in 
the  category,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Padoni 
before  the  Goldenberg  commission,  of  people 
afraid  to  have  their  names  used.  But  one  man 
that  I  know  of  claims  that  he  works  12  to 
15  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week;  for  that  he 
gets  a  little  over  $80  a  week,  which  sounds 
like  not  a  bad  wage— except  that  when  you 
relate  it  to  an  80-hour  to  90-hour  Week,  it  is 
$1  an  hour  or  less,  without  any  special  pro- 
vision for  overtime.  This  man  claims  that 
that  is  common  in  the  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber give  me  the  name  of  the  employee  and 
the  employer?  Do  not  answer  that;  I  ap- 
preciate there  is  a  danger  here.  I  have  heard 
complaints  like  this  before  and  there  is  a 
danger.  The  employee  himself  may  register 
an  informal  complaint,  but  he  hesitates  to 
use  his  name  because  he  is  afraid  he  might 
get  sacked;  even  though  he  may  feel  he  is 
getting  chiselled  on  the  job  he  would  rather 
have  whatever  number  of  hours  it  is  at  the 
low  rate  than  lose  his  job.  I  have  had  other 
complaints  like  this  in  otlier  industries;  they 
write  in  anonymously  or  they  speak  to  some- 
body who  speaks  to  somebody  else  and  via 
the  grapevine  it  gets  to  me.  For  instance,  I 
had  a  case  of  a  ventilation  condition  up 
around  Chatham;  that  came  to  me  indirectly. 
The  people  did  not  want  their  names  used 
because  they  were  afraid  if  they  complained 
about  their  working  conditions  they  might 
not  be  working  there  any  more.  So  I  say 
there  are  all  these  things  behind  the  scenes. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  be  prepared 
privately  to  give  the  hon.  Minister  the 
names  of  a  couple  of  firms  that  I  think  should 
be  looked  into.  I  would  hesitate  to  name 
them  publicly  because  the  stories  may  not  be 
true  and  I  would  not  want  them  pilloried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  If  the  hon.  member 
gives  them  to  me,  I  will  deal  with  them  on  a 
confidential  basis. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  what  extent,  may  I  ask, 
does  the  industry  and  labour  board  carry  on 
regular  inspections,  not  based  on  complaints 
but  simply  regular  inspections  of  employers' 
books  and  records  to  make  sure  that  the  law 
is  being  complied  with  both  witli  respect  to 
hours  of  work  and  vacations  with  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  that 
factory  inspectors  do  some  of  that  inspecting, 
but  in  our  estimates  here  I  notice  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  was  increased  from  three 
to  seven,  so  that  there  will  be  certainly 
enough  full  inspection  with  spot-checking 
here  and  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  raised  this  matter  in 
previous  years  and  I  would  like  to  raise  it 
again.    I  think  the  inspection  staff— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  has  doubled  since 
last  July. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  double  nothing  is  still 
nothing.  From  three  to  seven  in  a  province 
of  this  size  is  not  much  more  than  doubling 
nothing.  And  the  factory  inspectors,  as  far 
as  I  can  see— I  realize  they  do  some  inspect- 
ing on  hours  of  work,  since  they  are  in  the 
establishments  in  any  case— but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  factory  inspection  branch  is  also 
grossly  understaffed.  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister— I  know  he  cannot  just  train 
people  overnight— but  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  have  in  view  a  great  increase  in  the 
inspection  staff  of  his  department,  both  with 
respect  to  wages  and  hours  and  also  with 
respect  to  safety. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  when  these  firms  that  apply  for 
permits  to  work  overtime  do  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's inspectors  check  to  see  if  there  is  a 
large  group  laid  off  at  these  plants  at  that 
time?  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  problem  in 
the  Hamilton  area  now.  When  some  of  these 
plants  get  a  little  busy  they  just  go  ahead 
and  work  overtime;  they  get  their  permit  to 
work  so  many  hours  overtime,  instead  of 
calling  the  people  back  in  off  the  street.  Has 
the  department  a  very  close  check  on  this? 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  that  when 
they  make  application  for  these  permits,  the 
usual  rule  is  to  ask  for  a  certificate  or  some 
letter  from  the  unemployment  insurance 
people  so  they  know  that  those  people  really 
need  the  overtime  help  and  are  not  just  filling 


Mr.  Davison:  In  this  case,  in  one  of  the 
plants  in  Hamilton  at  the  present  time  they 
are  working  12-hour  shifts.  They  could  put 
another  complete  shift  on.  There  are  people 
out  on  the  street  who  can  do  this  type  of 
work.  And  this  company  certainly  must  get 
a  permit  to  put  in  this  extra  overtime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  My  people  tell  me 
it  is  not  known  to  us.  If  the  hon.  member 
could  give  us  the  information,  even  though 
confidential- 
Mr.  Davison:  I  can  give  it  to  the  hon. 
Minister  confidentially. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Ghairman,  just  for  the 
information  of  the  hon.  Minister,  this  question 
was  dealt  with  last  year  and  in  previous  years; 
and,  on  a  question  to  the  previous  hon.  Min- 
ister in  regard  to  one  particular  plant  in 
Hamilton,  he  assured  me  that  when  there  was 
an  application  for  a  permit  to  work  extensive 
overtime,  the  officer  from  the  department 
contacted  the  local  union,  if  the  plant  was 
organized,  and  assured  himself  there  was 
need  for  overtime  at  the  particular  plant.  Is 
this  the  policy  of  the  present  hon.  Minister 
and  is  this  the  policy  of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  not  the  policy, 
but  Mr.  Gibb  tells  me  that  often  the  unions 
themselves  agree  to  this  arrangement,  so  I 
do  not  think  anything  is  being  strained  in 
most  cases;  but  it  is  not  the  general  policy. 

Vote  902  agreed  to. 

On  vote  903: 

Mr.  Newman:  In  vote  903,  is  the  hon. 
Minister  contemplating  any  amendments  to 
The  Apprenticeship  Act  so  that  we  could 
straighten  out  once  and  for  all  the  fact  that 
individuals,  once  they  reach  the  age  of  21, 
are  sort  of  handicapped  when  it  comes  to 
taking  apprenticeship  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  I  would  say 
consideration  is  being  given  to  that  now. 
I  will  have  something  on  it  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  asked  this 
same  question  last  year  and  the  hon.  Minister 
just  said  he  would  look  into  it.    Have  you 
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looked  into  bringing  any  more  trades  under 
The  Apprenticeship  Act?  And  perhaps  you 
might  give  me  the  two  answers;  my  other 
question  is:  in  the  machinist  trade  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  companies  looking 
for  machinists  at  the  present  time;  are  there 
quite  a  few  macliinists  going  through  the 
apprentice  system  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  the  hon.  member  means  designated 
trades,  but  I  have  here  some  information  that 
we  expect  the  watch-repairers  will  have 
apprentices  trained  this  year.  We  have  had 
many  inquiries  about  that.  There  is  a  cooking 
school  being  considered  for  the  teaching  of 
cooks;  the  barbers  have  been  asking  for 
apprentice  training  for  some  time,  and  they 
too  are  simply  waiting  until  facilities  are 
available  and  regulations  completed.  There 
are  six  hundred  hairdresser  apprentices  now 
registered  and  eligible  for  school  training; 
and  I  understand  that  last  fall,  before  I  was 
in  the  department,  some  arrangements  had 
been  made  between  The  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labour  for  setting  up  a  school 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hairdressers. 

In  the  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning 
area,  tradesmen  are  prepared  to  supply  more 
apprentices  during  the  coming  year  for 
training.  Some  are  already  being  trained. 
Applications  have  been  made  to  the  appren- 
ticeship branch  for  the  training  of  mill- 
workers,  some  progress  is  being  made  here, 
and  for  millwrights.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  training  in  the  tool  and  die 
industry,  I  am  told,  and  presentations  have 
been  made  to  the  apprenticeship  branch  for 
the  training  of  cement  finishers  and  iron- 
workers, and  other  very  numerous  types  along 
those  lines.  Is  that  what  the  hon.  member 
had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Davison:  Yes,  but  I  was  thinking  more 
of  electronics  which  is  a  coming  trade.  I 
am  wondering  if  you  are  thinking  of  setting 
up  an  apprenticeship  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well  there  are  radio 
and  television  courses  now.  You  mean  some- 
thing even  more  complicated  than  that?  In 
the  computer  field  or  IBM  machines,  that 
kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Davison:  That  kind  of  thing,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Not  yet,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  the  cooking  schools.  Can 
he  elaborate  on  that  a  little  more,  because 


I  had  a  constituent  who  had  applied  well 
over  a  year  ago  and  was  informed  tliat  the 
courses  will  start  fairly  shortly.  It  is,  as  I 
said  before,  a  year  and  he  is  still  waiting 
for  the  course  to  begin.  Possibly  the  hon. 
Minister  could  give  it  to  me  privately  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  thank  you  if 
you  would  permit  me  to  do  that.  I  see  I 
have  some  details   I  must  put  together. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  subject  too,  because 
at  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education,  the 
subject  of  apprenticeship  was  a  very  frequent 
one  in  all  the  forums  on  education  and  em- 
ployment. The  secretary  of  the  particular 
group  in  which  I  was  a  member  said  tliat 
in  England,  when  there  is  a  slacking  off  in 
industry,  the  apprentice  stays  on.  By  law  they 
cannot  release  him  or  lay  him  off.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  different  in  this  country, 
that  sometimes  the  apprentice  goes  and  the 
senior  employee  stays  on. 

Also,  of  course,  this  has  brought  out  a 
question  of  age,  too,  and  it  is  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  research  done 
in  the  apprenticeship  programme.  Have  there 
been  trade  studies  made  for  each  trade  and 
is  there  any  development  of  nation-wide 
standards  in  the  various  trades,  so  that  a 
machinist,  say,  gets  a  certificate  in  Ontario 
that  is  the  same  certificate  as  the  one  in 
New  Brunswick?  Or  a  certificate  for  another 
trade,  say,  in  Ontario,  is  a  uniform  certificate 
for  these  trades  all  across  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  am  told 
where  there  are  designated  trades,  that  is 
true.  Certain  standards  are  established,  and 
they  pertain  to  all  parts  of  the  country  so 
that  if  one  goes  from  this  province  to  another, 
the  same  standards  would  apply.  This  is  Ae 
designated  trades.  It  would  not  be  common 
to  all  trades. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  during  the  years  after  the  war,  we  had  a 
great  influx  of  skilled  tradesmen  from  Europe. 
And,  as  you  know  very  well,  apparently,  in 
certain  countries,  they  are  begging  for 
immigrants  themselves  and  that  particular 
stream  is  drying  up,  so  we  will  need,  in 
the  future,  many  many  more  skilled  tradesmen. 
And  trade  practices  are  changing  so  we  wiD 
have  to  have  a  really  big  development,  I 
think,  of  the  apprenticeship  progranmie.  As 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
(Mr.  Newman)  has  pointed  out,  there  should 
be  a  change  also  in  the  age  bracket. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  carrying 
on  with  the  same  subject,  I  notice  that  the 
licences  are  issued  to  trade  schools  permitting 
their  operation.  Does  the  department  regulate 
the  course  of  study  in  the  various  trade 
schools?  How  many  trade  schools  are 
licensed? 


Mr.  Gisborn:  You  do  not? 

Hon.    Mr.    Warrender:    Anything    over    25 
horsepower,  I  am  told,  we  do  license. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  equipment  necessitates  the  certificate. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  have  four  barber  ^o"-  ^^'  Warrender:   Would  you  let  me 

trade    schools    and    32    hau-dresser    schools      "^^e  that  information  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
registered  and  that  is  all.  look  into  it. 


Mr.  Newman:  Are  those  schools  not  oper- 
ated by  the  government  privately  operated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  These  are  privately 
operated. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  903, 
could  the  hon.  Minister  say  how  many  com- 
mercial trade  schools  are  now  registered  in 
the  province?  I  mean  those  trade  schools 
that  offer  courses  that  are  alleged  to  bring 
you  up  in  your  profession  without  any  actual 
guarantee  at  all,  except  that  you  will  pay  a 
great  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  that  information.  It  is 
under  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
it  came  under  this  department. 

Votes  903  to  905,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  vote  906: 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  point  with  the  hon.  Minister.  In 
Hamilton  there  are  three,  that  I  know  of, 
fairly  large  scrapyards.  One  in  particular  is 
International  Iron  and  Metal.  I  have  had 
complaints  from  employees  there.  In  this 
yard  they  have  hoisting  equipment.  The 
complaints  are  that  they  are  allowing  a 
machine  to  be  operated  without  certified 
operators  and  they  are  not  keeping  their 
machines  in  what  would  be  safe  operating 
conditions.  The  condition  of  the  machine 
comes  under  the  board's  jurisdiction,  I  would 
ask  if  they  have  had  any  formal  complaint? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Do  you  say  they  are 
crane  operators? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  right.  I  advised  the 
employees  concerned  to  make  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  board.  I  wondered  if  they  had. 
If  they  have  not,  I  would  request  immediate 
investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  that  we  do 
not  license  crane  operators. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  International  Iron  and  Metal 
is  the  one  in  particular.  There  are  three  there 
that  I  have  had  complaints  about,  but  this 
one  in  particular. 


Hon.    Mr.    Warrender:    International 
and  Metal  in  Hamilton? 


Iron 


Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  right.  I  have  asked 
the  employees  to  make  formal  complaint  to 
the  board.  If  they  have,  I  would  expect  that 
the  board  is  looking  into  it.  If  not,  I  would 
request  that  the  board  look  into  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  to  certification  of  operators 
and  the  safe  working  conditions  of  the 
machinery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  just  by  co- 
incidence, Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  told 
just  now  that  this  situation  was  looked  into 
and  has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  that  is  the  question  I 
am  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  have  just 
found  that  out  now. 

Vote  906  agreed  to. 

One  vote  907: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
under  vote  907,  I  note  that  the  salaries  paid 
under  the  estimates  of  the  minimum  wage 
branch  amount  to  $15,000.  Now  what 
exactly  does  that  cover? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Metzler  tells  me 
that  the  bulk  of  this  is  under  the  industry 
wage  board  and  this  portion  here  is  for  those 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  minimum  wage 
branch  itself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  how  many  employees  are 
involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Four  employees,  I 
am  told. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  are  their  duties?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  one  or  two  of  them  would  be 
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stenographers  or  clerks.  I  understand  that 
the  department  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
unemployment  insurance  commission  where- 
by it  rep>orts  some  information  about  mini- 
mum wages  to  the  department,  but  does  thi? 
department  do  any  inspection  itself  with 
regard  to  the  enforcing  of  minimiun  wage 
orders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  industry  and 
labour  board,  I  understand,  do  the  inspecting, 
but  this  portion  here  is  part  of  their  activity. 
I  am  told  they  send  out  12,000  wage  returns. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Which  employers  are  required 
to  complete  and  return,  are  they?  I  suppose 
this  is  mainly  for  information,  is  it?  But  to 
some  degree  also  for  enforcement  purposes? 

On  the  question  of  minimum  wages,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
general  comments.  The  government  opposite 
spends  most  of  its  time  claiming  that  practic- 
ally everything  it  does  or  has  done  is  the 
finest  in  Canada  or  in  North  America  or  in 
the  world  or  in  the  universe.  Rarely  are  their 
claims  true,  but  they  frequently  make  them. 
I  have  not,  however,  ever  heard  them  say  that 
their  minimum  wage  legislation  is  the  finest 
anywhere,  and  any  study  of  it  would  indicate 
that  it  is  certainly  among  the  worst  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  the  worst  in  this  country. 

There  are  one  or  two  provinces  in  the 
Maritimes  which  have  had  Liberal  govern- 
ments in  office  for  many  years,  where  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  is  incredibly  bad 
and  even  worse  than  it  is  here.  But  leaving 
them  aside,  Ontario's  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion is  surely  completely  unsupportable  in  this 
day  and  age.  No  minimum  rates  at  all  for 
men;  for  women,  the  rates  range  according 
to  zones  from  $26  to  $30  a  week  for  so- 
called  experienced  employees;  and  the  true 
minimum  is  even  lower  than  that.  That  is  for 
a  48-hour  week,  with  straight  time  for  over- 
time. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
it  is  about  time  he  took  a  look  at  this  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  and  the  orders  made  there- 
imder,  and  started  to  bring  the  thing  up  to 
date.  I  am  not  suggesting  to  him  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  establish  a  basic  mini- 
mum of  $1.25  an  hour  immediately  in  this 
province,  but  I  think  it  should  be  an  objec- 
tive that  he  should  have  in  mind,  to  be 
achieved  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and 
certainly  a  very  substantial  increase  over  the 
present  rates  could  readily  be  undertaken. 
Anybody  who  might  be  forced  out  of  business 
as  a  result  of  such  an  increase  has  no  right 
to  be  in  business  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  exists  purely  on  the  basis  of  exploitation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  study  is  going  to  be  carried 
on,  not  only  in  respect  of  minimum  wage 
but  also  maximum  hours. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  study  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  refer  to  the  one 
which  the  hon.  memlx'r  brou^t  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  that  study  is  to  be  broader 
than  the  study  of  the  construction  industry, 

is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Certainly. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I   did  not  quite  understand 

that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  refer- 
ence to  minimum  wages  and  fair  wages,  I 
would  like  just  to  take  a  moment  to  put  on 
the  record  of  the  House  here  something  that 
I  drew  attention  to  in  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  think  this  is  so  worthy  as  to 
have  the  attention  and  commendation  of  the 
House.  I  refer  to  the  statement  recently 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Alexander  Carter,  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  was  a  diocesan  state- 
ment that  was  sent  out  throughout  this  whole 
area.  I  want  to  read  just  two  or  three  para- 
graphs of  it: 

We  must  try  to  realize  more  and  more 
our  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  mtmi- 
cipal,  provincial  and  federal  government. 
We  must  develop  a  greater  sense  of  civic 
and  social  responsibility.  Workers  mxist 
come  to  realize  their  great  duty  to  give  a 
good  name  to  their  union  by  participating 
acti\'ely  and  intelligently  in  its  afiFairs.  In 
our  own  diocese,  the  condition  of  many  of 
our  working  men  is  nothing  less  than  piti- 
able. Almost  the  entire  population  of  cer- 
tain parishes  is  limited  to  seasonal  work, 
work  which  may  last  for  four  to  six  months 
of  the  year,  yet  these  fathers  have  families 
to  support,  children  to  educate,  clothe  and 
keep.  They  struggle  on  from  month  to 
month,  hoping  to  survive  each  year,  but 
they  go  through  life  facing  a  gnawing  fear 
for  the  future. 

So  much  for  a  description  of  the  situation. 

I   think  what  is  even  more  interesting  and 

worthy  of  note  is  the  conclusions  that  are 

drawn  from  it. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  give  lip-serv- 
ice to  the  need  for  unions  and  ignore  their 
existence   when   the   financial   interests  of 
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the  Church  are  at  stake.    For  this  reason 
I  am  issuing  the  following  directives: 

1.  In  all  diocesan  construction  the  scale 
of  wages  established  by  the  government 
in  conjunction  with  the  union  must  be 
observed. 

I  draw  that  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  and 
a  few  other  hon.  Ministers  in  this  govern- 
ment. 

2.  In  all  diocesan  work,  all  things  being 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  con- 
tractors with  union  labour. 

I  draw  that  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  who  said  this  could 
not  be  done  because  the  others  are  paying 
taxes  too,  and  therefore  we  cannot  discrim- 
inate against  them. 

3.  We  shall  remain  in  close  contact  with 
union  leaders  and  will  not  encourage  any 
contractor  when  proof  is  given  that  he  re- 
fuses to  hire  union  labour  or  refuses  the 
union  the  right  to  approach  his  men  for 
purposes  of  organizing  them. 

Now  I  think  that  is  an  astonishingly  exemp- 
lary statement  on  about  five  or  six  different 
points  that  we  have  been  raising  repeatedly 
and  in  vain  with  this  government,  and  I  hope 
with  this  diocese  of  the— 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  should 
scare  us  into  doing  something.  Does  he 
carry  any  considerable  weight  in  this  Legis- 
lature, this  man? 

Mr.  Troy:  He  carries  a  lot  of  weight  in  the 
diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Letherby:  This  man,  is  he  the  last 
word  in  labour  relations? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  okay,  he  must  be  the 
first  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  Has  the  hon.  member 
anything  further  to  add? 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  cannot  see  why  the  hon. 
member  places  so  much  significance  on  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber why  I  place  so  much  significance  on  the 
statement.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  some 
direction  within  his  own  diocese  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Instead  of  paying  lip-serv- 
ice to  unions— as  this  government  does,  yet 
will  not  have  fair  wage  contracts  in,  will 
not  give  contracts  with  some  stipulation  that 
they  should  go  to  those  who  are  doing  some- 


thing more  than  paying  lip-service  to  unions 
—this  man  is  giving  some  direction  to  his 
people.  All  I  am  bidding  this  government  to 
do  is  to  take  a  look  at  this  good  example. 

In  contrast  to  that,  and  this  is  the  second 
point  I  wanted  to  raise,  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  here  that  was  written  on  July  14,  1961, 
signed  "Fred,"  the  then  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass),  to  "Dear  George,"  hon. 
G.  C.  Wardrope,  after  "George"  had  written 
to  "Fred"  asking  for  his  views  on  a  problem 
in  the  immediate  area.  Apparently  there 
were  some  unions  up  in  his  area  complaining 
about  the  low  wages  that  were  being  paid. 
And  when  "Fred"  replied  to  "Dear  George" 
he  had  one  paragraph  in  it  which  is  rather 
interesting: 

As  you  are  aware,  existing  legislation 
covering  hours  and  wages  on  government 
contracts  is  not  backed  up  by  schedules 
outlining  the  wages,  which  are  considered 
to  be  fair  wages  in  any  particular  area. 
My  attitude  has  always  been  that  the  fact 
that  a  contractor  is  able  to  attract  labour 
at  the  wages  he  offers  means  that  these 
wages  are  considered  fair  and  acceptable 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on. 

We  have  here  the  Goldenberg  report— and  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  dig  up  the  appro- 
priate section— but  the  Goldenberg  report  has 
something  to  say  about  people  who  exploit 
and  bargain  off  groups  of  workers  and  dip 
into  the  pool  of  unemployed  to  undermine  to 
the  point  where  all  of  them  are  not  getting 
a  living  wage. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member  sure 
he  is  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Sure,  he  is  right. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Where  did  the  hon.  member  get 
that  letter? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  is  talking  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
hear  because  of  the  din  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  it  the  hon. 
Minister  was  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  May  I  inquire  how  the  hon. 
member  happened  to  get  hold  of  my  letter 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  sent  a  copy 
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of  his  letter— I  guess  he  wanted  at  least  to 
get  himself  in  the  clear  with  some  of  his 
constituents  back  home— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  they  in  turned,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  that  letter,  so  you  see  the 
circuit  went  full  around  and  here  we  are 
presenting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know,  thank  you.   I  think  it  was  a  good  letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  does  he  agree  that  a  fair 
wage  is  whatever  the  contractor  in  the 
particular  area  can  happen  to  bargain  for 
the  labour  and  get  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  a  pretty 
broad  question.  I  would  have  to  analyze  il 
area  by  area  before  I  could  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  just  say  in 
conclusion,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
earlier,  that  this  government,  as  compared 
with  the  federal  government,  is  some  20,  30, 
40  years  behind  the  times.  The  federal 
government  has  an  arrangement  whereby, 
when  they  sign  a  contract  for  a  job  to  be 
done  in  a  certain  area,  it  is  done  at  the  going 
wages  in  the  area  and  if,  perchance,  in  the 
middle  of  that  contract,  there  is  a  negotiation 
—for  example,  between  the  carpenters  and 
the  contractor,  and  there  is  an  increase  in 
wages— the  federal  government  re-negotiates 
the  contract  and  gives  a  higher  wage  for  the 
rest  of  the  contract. 

Now,  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  brought  this  up 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  the  previous  Minister— this  takes  us 
back  three  or  four  years  now.  The  previous 
Minister  indicated  that  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  he  was  instituting 
the  same  policy.  I  understand  that,  at  that 
stage,  it  was  being  instituted  as  far  as  Lands 
and  Forests  projects  were  concerned,  I  invite 
other  hon.  Ministers  to  do  likewise,  in  the 
hope  that  it  is  still  being  done  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Vote  907  agreed  to. 

On  vote  908: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  vote  908  which  deals  with  factory 
inspection  and  the  administration  of  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act,  the 
hon.  Minister  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that, 


within  the  last  few  months,  the  inspection 
staff  of  the  industry  and  labour  board  had 
been  somewhat  more  than  doubled.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  be  prepared  to  indicate  that, 
within  the  next  12  months,  the  inspection 
staflF  of  the  factory  inspection  branch  will  be, 
say,  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  I  am  afraid  that 
is  not  in  the  cards  for  this  year.  All  we 
have  estimated  is  an  increase  of  one  for 
1961-1962-from  19  persons  to  20  persons. 
However,  knowing  the  need  for  some  further 
inspection,  I  hope  to  get  more  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  say  from  19  to  20.  Is  it 
not  under  this  branch  that  inspections  under 
The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act 
are  carried  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Excuse  me,  I  think  it 

is  42- 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
50s. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  sorry.  Fort>'- 
two  male  and  13  female. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Including  the  director  and 
the  supervisors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  that  remains  constant 
from  the  previous  year,  does  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  not  making  any  pro- 
gress at  all.  You  are  just  going  to  increase 
the  clerical  staflF  by  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Very  little  progress. 
But  they  are  an  enthusiastic  group. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  must  be  an  enthusiastic 
group.  I  imagine  most  of  the  enthusiasm  was 
beaten  out  of  them  about  30  years  ago.  Tlie 
latest  report  indicates  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1960,  a  smaller  group, 
smaller  by  one,  I  believe,  conducted  54,050 
inspections,  or  so  the  report  says;  that  is,  a 
little  over  50  people  conducted  that  number 
of  inspections,  which  meant  that  they  con- 
ducted an  average  of  1,000  per  year  per 
inspector.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  they  do 
not  only  inspect  factories  and  foundries  and 
other  similar  operations  for  unsafe  working 
conditions,  they  also  in  their  spare  time  go 
into  the  oflBce  and  look  into  the  books  to 
see  if  there  have  been  any  violations  of  The 
Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act, 
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and   the   hours   of   work   provisions   of   The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

They  are  more  than  an  enthusiastic  group. 
If  they  can  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
miracle  workers.  They  are  inspecting,  on 
average,  three  establishments  per  day,  day 
in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out;  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  That 
can  only  mean  they  walk  in  the  front  door 
and  say  "hello"  to  the  foreman  and  go  on 
to  the  next  plant.  I  really  think  that  it  is 
time  that  something  was  done  to  bring  this 
inspection  setup  up  to  a  reasonable  number 
that  could  be  considered  capable  of  handling 
the  very  large  job  that  is  necessary  in  this 
province.  I  suggest  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  not  that  I  think  that 
that  would  bring  it  up  to  an  adequate  level 
but  that  may  be  about  all  the  department 
could  absorb  in  one  year.  I  would  certainly 
say  a  doubling  or  a  tripling  of  the  stafi^  is 
required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  May  I  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  tliese  factory  inspectors 
are  resident  in  their  area?  They  get  to  know 
the  factories  very  well,  whether  they  are 
large  or  small,  and  therefore  they  are  aware 
of  conditions  as  they  saw  them  last.  They 
look  for  certain  other  conditions  as  they  go 
around,  to  see  if  there  are  hazards,  so  that 
it  is  not  like  an  inspector  walking  into  a 
strange  place  every  time.  He  or  she  knows 
that  area  pretty  well,  and  as  they  become 
acquainted  with  it  they  can  look  for  unusual 
conditions  or  hazardous  conditions  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  agree  with  all  that.  It 
is  just  that  the  manifest  absurdity  of  what  I 
have  stated  still  stands.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
also  that  there  are  establishments  in  this 
province  which,  even  with  an  inspector 
familiar  with  them,  would  take  many  days 
for  a  proper  inspection.  These  are  all  taken 
into  account  in  arriving  at  the  average  of 
three  inspections  per  day.  I  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  on  the  face  of  it  his  staff 
is  grossly  inadequate  and  that  he  should, 
over  a  period  of  time  admittedly,  think  in 
terms   of  increasing  that   staff  dramatically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  trying  to  get 
some  more. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  other  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
under  this  vote— would  the  hon.  Minister 
agree  with  the  observation  of  the  McAndrew 
commission  that  the  provisions  of  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  are  generally 
antediluvian?  I  think  that  is  an  exact  quote 
from  the  report.   Do  you  agree  with  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  think  the 
sections  require  looking  at. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  would  you  like  to  bring 
them  up  past  the  Flood,  even  into  the  20th 
century? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  we  could  do 
that. 

Vote  908  agreed  to. 

On  vote  909: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  December 
when  the  hon.  Minister's  predecessor  in  this 
office  was  participating  in  the  debate  on  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  on  page  328  of 
Hansard,  December  12,  he  is  recorded  as 
saying  this: 

The  labour  relations  board  today  is  a 
legalistic  battlefield.  It  is  a  lawyer's  para- 
dise, shall  I  say,  where  they  are  contesting 
every  decision  now.  Decisions  used  to  be 
made  quickly,  speedily.  It  now  takes  about 
four  times  the  length  of  time  to  get  a 
decision.  I  have  spoken  to  the  professor 
at  different  times,  asking  why  we  cannot 
get  these  decisions  quicker.  It  is  because 
the  lawyers  are  contesting  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  new  sections  that  have  been 
put  in  the.  Act,  and  it  is  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  legislation.  As  I  have  said,  in  my 
opinion,  I  have  always  thought  that  labour 
legislation  should  be  simple  and  not  too 
comphcated. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  of  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley). 

Purely  and  simply,  I  agree  with  it.  I  wish 
to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  remarks,  and  at  other 
places  and  other  forums  I  have  indicated  some 
of  the  displeasure  and  distress  that  I  have  that 
the  labour  relations  board  has  become  pre- 
cisely that  type  of  tribunal.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  the  delay  in  coming  to  the 
decisions  but  my  investigations  reveal  to  me 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  formal  aspect  is  con- 
cerned, apparently  great  emphasis  at  the 
board  is  placed  on  precedent  and  practice, 
and  it  is  getting  around  to  the  point  now— 
or  let  me  put  it  this  way,   Mr.   Chairman. 

There  has  been  quite  a  change  from  the 
early  days  of  the  board.  Now,  scarcely  any 
union  people  appear  in  person  that  they  find 
the  necessity  of  hiring  lawyers  to  appear.  I 
am  sure  that  was  not  the  intention  when  this 
legislation  was  passed,  in  the  sense  that  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Lincoln  said  in  his  speech 
that  it  was  intended  that  this  board  be  an 
informal  tribunal  for  the  speedy  adjudication 
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of  the  matters  that  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  board  to  decide. 

One,  of  course,  is  certification.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer ) 
and  others  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
said,  unequivocally  and  in  terms  that  are 
capable  of  no  misunderstanding  at  all,  that 
we  in  the  Liberal  party  are  for  speedy  certi- 
fication of  trade  unions.  Once  unions  have 
selected  people  to  bargain  for  them  and 
negotiate  for  them  and  they  have  indicated 
that  they  want  to  become  an  entity,  so  to 
s-peak,  a  pluralistic  association,  then  every 
assistance  ought  to  be  given  to  them  by 
government  to  allow  these  people  elected  in 
the  democratic  way  to  be  certified  and  to 
begin  forthwith  to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
panies or  with  the  employers.  Of  course,  that 
is  nothing  more  than  is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  had  occasion,  and  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing behind  the  gentleman's  back,  I  do 
recall  when  I  had  occasion— when  the  chair- 
man of  the  labour  relations  board  appeared 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
to  inform  the  committee  of  some  of  the  nature 
of  the  organization  of  the  board— to  comment 
to  him  that  in  my  opinion  the  labour  relations 
board  had  become  too  much  of  a  lawyers* 
forum. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Lincoln  puts  the  emphasis  on 
the  wrong  place;  I  honestly  believe  that.  He 
seems  to  say  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
lawyers,  that  it  has  become  a  legalistic  forum. 

I  suggest  that  is  not  so.  I  say  that  the 
blame,  or  any  responsibility  that  one  wants 
to  direct  on  this,  is  in  the  personnel  of  the 
board    itself. 

I  think  I  am  correct  that,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman  of  the  labour  relations  board,  who 
is  not  himself  and  never  has  been— I  think 
I  am  correct— a  practising  lawyer— he  was  an 
academic  jurisprudential  man— but  in  addition 
to  him— and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will 
speedily  correct  me  if  I  am  not  correct- 
there  are  five  vice-chairmen,  and  all  five  of  the 
\ice-chairmen  are  lawyers  themselves. 

So,  other  than  the  company  personnel  and 
the  union  personnel,  the  independent  people, 
so  to  speak,  appointed  by  the  government— 
the  government,  I  submit  with  respect,  has 
made  a  mistake  in  appointing  only  lawyers 
to  it  in  the  role  of  vice-chairmen. 

I  am  also  informed  that  one  of  the  reasons— 
my  investigation  and  research  show  this, 
that  now  at  the  board  they  have  a  variety, 
a  multiplicity  of  forms,  rules  and  precedents. 


and  everything  must  be  done  in  the  most 
inten.se  legalistic  way.  There  are  papers 
which  have  to  be  filled  out;  there  are  rules 
regulating  the  conduct  of  the  hearings,  and 
everything  is  as  formal  as  if  it  were  in  a 
court  of  law. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
those  people  who  are  responsible  for  that. 
I  do  not  know  if  they  think  that  the  regulation 
of  relations  between  employee  and  employer 
can  best  be  effected  by  doing  things  in  a 
legal  way.  I  submit  not.  I  submit  that 
another  philosophy  or  approach  is  more  ap- 
propriate. I  submit  that  this  forum  ought  to 
be  a  place  where  the  union  nominee— com- 
panies we  know  do  not  like  to  send  the 
president  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  general  manager  or  anyone 
else  very  high  in  the  hierarchy;  they  do  not 
normally  follow  the  practice  of  sending  them 
down  to  the  board,  but  years  ago  it  used  to 
be  that  the  union  steward  or  the  union  officer, 
one  of  the  elected  officials  of  the  union  would 
represent  the  union. 

Because  these  matters  are  outside  the  area 
of  formal  law— that  they  deal  with  things  in 
a  changing  environment— there  is  nothing  in 
the  field  of  labour  relations,  in  my  humble 
submission,  that  is  ever  settled;  it  is  a  moving 
field,  it  is  a  changing  environment.  Really 
the  board  is  a  pragmatic  organization,  as  I 
see  it,  to  smooth  along  the  relations  between 
workers  and  between  employees  and  their 
employers. 

And  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
decry  the  formality  and  the  legalism.  Now 
probably  all  those  lawyers  who  appear  in 
front  of  the  board  are  going  to  take  steps  to 
drum  me  out  of  the  profession  for  saying 
this,  but  these  are  the  things  that  I  believe, 
and  I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  the 
number  of  lawyers,  the  actual  number  of 
lawyers,  who  appear  before  the  labour  rela- 
tions board  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year, 
that  a  smaller  and  smaller  group  are  becom- 
ing proficient  in  the  practice  and  it  is  getting 
into  the  context  now  that  you  have  to  be  a 
specialist. 

We  live  in  the  day  of  specialization,  speci- 
alization being  defined  as  learning  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.  I  suppose  that 
development,  as  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  says,  will  go  on  until  we 
know  everything  about  nothing.  Well,  that 
is  the  development,  and  that  is  what  the 
hon.  Minister— the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Daley)— was  referring  to.  But  I  submit 
this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  quite 
an  indictment,  for  a  former  hon.  Minister 
of  the   department   to  point  to   one  of  the 
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most  important  branches  of  his  department 
that  he  was  charged  with  the  responsibihty 
of  administering  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
—and  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  critical  of 
him;  he  is  a  kindly  gentleman;  he  has  always 
treated  me  kindly.  But  if  this  board  has 
developed  a  character  that  is  different  from 
what  was  intended  when  it  was  founded,  then 
surely  the  responsibility  for  such  development 
must  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  throne;  it  must 
rest  with  the  government. 

If  it  does  not  rest  nowadays  with  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Lincoln,  then  if  the  present 
Minister  who  administers  this  department 
agrees  with  his  remarks— and  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  disagrees  with  them— then 
immediate  steps,  I  suggest,  ought  to  be  taken 
to  change  the  character  of  this  board.  And  if 
it  is  felt  that  it  should  go  back  to  an  informal, 
speedy  tribunal,  of  quasi-judicial  nature,  as 
I  said,  then  the  government  has  the  powers, 
the  government  has  the  means,  of  doing  this. 

I  am  told,  for  example,  that  in  this  board 
another  practice  that  I  consider  unsalutary 
has  grown  up,  and  that  is  that  all  decisions  of 
this  board  now  must  be  a  decision  of  all  the 
chairmen.  Now  I  am  putting  that  in  a  very 
unhandy  way.  As  I  said,  there  is  the  chair- 
nnan  and  five  vice-chairmen,  and  I  am  told 
that  all  decisions  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  So  it  becomes  a 
decision,  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  person- 
Tiel  on  the  board.  Surely  under  the  legisla- 
tion it  was  intended  that  they  would  sit  in 
groups  of  three,  I  think  it  is— the  vice-chair- 
man, union  nominee  and  company  nominee 
—and  the  reasons  they  were  given  that  power 
was,  of  course,  to  speed  up  the  processes 
before  the  board  and  have  four  or  five  boards 
sitting  at  one  time.  Now  I  am  informed  that 
notwithstanding  they  do  that,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  four  or  five  different  boards 
sitting  at  one  time,  all  decisions  must  come 
back  and  be  reviewed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  so  that  it  becomes  a  decision  of 
tiie  board. 

I  may  be  wrong  but  that  is  my  information, 
given  to  me  by  people  who  constantly  prac- 
tise before  this  board;  and  surely  if  that  is 
so,  there  is  no  intention  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  the  Act  to  indicate  that  such 
a  policy  ever  had  the  approval  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  it  only  leads  to  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  instructed  that 
the  board  does  sit  in  panels  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work  and  if  there  is  no  really 
vital  issue  at  stake  then  it  pretty  well  goes 
through  in  a  sort  of  a  run-of-the-mill  fashion, 
but  if  there  is  a  new  policy  or  a  side  issue 


that  has  not  been  considered  before,  if  it 
might  establish  a  precedent  which  is  always 
helpful  to  lawyers  and  others  interested  in 
the  field,  then  they  do  take  it  back  and  let 
the  panel  discuss  it.  Now,  that  in  itself  might 
slow  up  the  proceedings  in  that  one  area. 
But  I  am  told  they  do  it  so  as  to  ensure  uni- 
formity within  the  panels  that  are  working 
in  those  fields.  I  think  the  result  is  good, 
but  I  am  frank  to  say  there  have  been  delays 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  remove,  to  speed 
up  the  processes. 

But  just  to  indicate  to  the  hon.  member 
and  to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  here 
is  some  information  which  was  filed  with  the 
Royal  commission  on  labour  relations  in  the 
construction  industry:  "A  time  lapse  study 
of  applications  for  certification  in  the  con- 
struction industry"— this  is  an  example— 
"show  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1960-1961,  one 
third  of  the  applications  were  disposed  of  in 
15  days,  one  half  of  the  applications  were 
disposed  of  in  19  days  and  two-thirds  in  28 
days." 

Now,  some  will  say,  "Why  does  it  even  take 
all  that  time?"  I  cannot  answer  that  question, 
but  they  tell  me  that  this  is  a  relatively 
speedy  process  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
speed  it  up  pven  faster  than  it  is  going  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  add, 
the- 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Portfolio); 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  a  statement 
here,  because  my  name  has  been  specifically 
mentioned  as  having  said  what  I  did.  I  say 
now  that  I  still  believe  what  I  said  to  be 
correct.  I  was  surprised  when  I  read  in 
Hansard  the  day  after  I  made  that  statement 
how  well  I  had  expressed  my  opinion. 

When  the  Act  was  changed  back  about 
1944,  changing  from  a  labour  court  to  a 
labour  relations  board,  it  was  done  because 
organized  labour  thought  it  was  too  judi- 
cial. They  could  not  talk  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; they  were  always  before  a  judge 
and  they  did  not  think  they  were  getting 
a   very   good  break. 

I  think  the  labour  court  in  its  time  did  a 
very  fine  piece  of  work,  but  when  it  went 
on  to  the  labour  relations  board  we  antici- 
pated that  it  would  be  more  free  and  easy, 
that  the  ordinary  man  like  myself  would 
be  able  to  speak  his  piece  before  this  board 
in  a  normal  way,  and  decisions  would  come 
down  more  quickly.  But  as  time  has  gone 
on,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  has  said  the  responsibility  is  mine 
for  allowing  it  to  do  this.    Well,  I  do  not 
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know  what  any  man  could  have  done  that 
would  have  changed  this.  It  is  just  some- 
thing that  has  grown  up;  the  more  compli- 
cated pieces  of  legislation  that  we  inject 
into  The  Labour  Relations  Act  the  more 
complicated  it  gets,  and  the  more  oppor- 
tunity there  is  to  contest  the  various  things 
that  appear  before  the  board. 

Now  in  my  opinion— and  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer—but when  you  have,  on  a  board,  ap- 
pointed two  of  the  top  representatives  of 
labour  and  two  top  people  representing  in- 
dustry, it  always  did  occur  to  me  that  if 
they  sat  down  together  they  could  decide 
some  of  those  cases  in  half  an  hour;  that 
has  been  my  thinking.  But  nothing  ever 
happens  like  that.  As  the  hon.  member  said, 
there  are  so  many  forms,  so  many  things 
that  you  have  to  go  through;  the  labour 
relations  board  has  increased  from  a  board 
to  now  practically  five  boards,  and  it  does 
take  an  awful  lot  of  time,  in  my  opinion 
excessive  time,  to  get  decisions  out. 

True,  there  are  cases  that  may  take  six 
months.  I  suppose  some  of  them  do,  when 
a  great  deal  of  investigation  has  to  go  on. 
But  I  cannot  help  but  think,  and  I  have 
considerable  support— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
recall  the  hon.  member  saying  that  he  was 
in  agreement  with  that— that  something 
could  be  done  to  simplify  this  labour  rela- 
tions board  and  get  it  down  to  a  point 
where  it  is  a  question  of  making  a  reason- 
able decision. 

Supposing  you  do  make  a  wrong  decision 
once  in  a  while;  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  rectify  it.  But  I  know  the  complaints  I 
got  continuously  were  because  of  the  length 
of  time  to  find  out  whether  you  were  going 
to  be  certified  or  whether  you  were  not. 
They  would  rather  have  been  told  "No" 
than  have  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait  as 
negotiations  are  delayed  with  the  companies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  thing  can  be 
changed  or  not,  but  I  did  want  to  at  that 
time;  and  if  I  had  not  said  it  then  I  would 
say  it  now;  I  believe  it  has  got  to  be  too 
legalistic  a  board  and  if  there  is  some  way 
to  bring  it  back  to  where  decisions  can  be 
made,  obvious  decisions  without  the  work 
that  has  to  go  into  them,  I  think  it  would 
be  an  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  very 
often  that  I  refer  to  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan in  this  Legislature,  because  I 
believe  it  is  more  proper  for  us  to  discuss 
the  province  of  Ontairo  here. 

However,  in  view  of  the  intense  and  in- 
<leed    I    would    say    compulsive    interest    of 


many  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  leading  them 
to  refer  to  it  frequently  with  very  little  in- 
formation but  with  great  vehemence,  I 
would  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  to  their  atten- 
tion an  item  which  for  some  strange  reason 
escaped  the  attention  apparently  of  city 
desks  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  which 
I  happened  to  notice  last  summer  in  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  of  June  10,  1961. 
This  was  datelined  Montreal;  it  is  a  Cana- 
dian Press  story. 

The  first  part  of  it  is  all  I  will  read.  This 
paper,  I  believe,  is  a  partisan  supporter  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  that  is  probably  useful 
for  the  record  too.  The  story  comes  from 
the  Canadian  Press,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Professor  Roger  Chartier  of  Laval 
University,  Quebec  City,  said  Friday  that 
Saskatchewan  is  the  only  Canadian  prov- 
ince where  the  principles  of  liberty  apply 
fully  in  union-management  relations. 
Speaking  at  the  conference  of  learned 
societies  he  defined  four  rules  that  put 
those  principles  into  efiFect: 

(1)  There  should  be  as  few  restrictions 
as  possible  on  what  constitute  a  dispute 
or  a  working  condition. 

(2)  Government  conciliation  should  be 
optional. 

(3)  Where  compulsory  conciliation  does 
exist,  it  should  be  short  and  to  the  point. 

(4)  Concilation  should  be  an  educative 
as  well  as  preventive  process  with  oppor- 
tunity for  inquiry  into  new  collective  bar- 
gaining content  and  techniques,  gathering 
of  relevant  information  and  dispassionate 
discussions  among  union-management,  gov- 
ernment and  university  people. 

In  Canada  he  said  those  rules  are 
applied  only  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  this  in  a  newspaper 
editorial  or  just  a  news  report? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  would  undoubtedly  help  to  im- 
prove— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  not  an  editorial,  it  was 
just  a  news  report. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  I  say  editorial? 

Mr.   Singer:   The  hon.   member  gave  the 

impression. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  said  it  was  a  Canadian 
Press  report.  The  trouble  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  is 
that  though  he  has  a  very  good  mind,  he 
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insists    on    keeping    it    closed    and    he    will 
allow  no  new  ideas  to  enter  it. 

I  read  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  that  is  just  under  discussion 
and  I  think  it  is  relevant  to  it.  I  do  not 
suggest  necessarily  that  what  is  done  in 
Saskatchewan  can  be  duplicated  here;  the 
problems  here  are  obviously  quite  different. 
But  I  think  some  of  the  principles  and 
attitudes- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  they  can.  Thatcher 
is  going- 
Mr.  Bryden:  —some  of  the  principles  and 
attitudes— 

An  hon.  member:  God  help  them,  the  Joey 
Smallwood  reincarnation- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  one  Smallwood  gov- 
ernment in  Canada.     I  think  that  is  all  tlie 
people  of  this  country  can  stand  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  Did  you  say  Thatcher 
was  going  to  win  next  time? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  certainly  say  that  this 
great  opponent  of  labour  legislation  and 
health  insurance,  and  so  on,  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Saskatchewan. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  point  at  issue. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  difficulties  that  arise  because  of  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  labour  relations  legis- 
lation in  this  province,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  province.  The  former  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  has  recognized  the  diffi- 
culty and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
something  like  Topsy.  "it  had  just  growed", 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  way  out  of  it. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  merit  in 
what  he  says,  but  my  feeling  about  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  set 
up  new  procedures  and  new  requirements 
with  regard  to  every  problem  that  arises  in 
this  field.  We  now  have  an  Act  which  is,  I 
think,  at  least  100  pages  long— I  have  not 
checked  it  recently  but  I  think  it  is  about  100 
pages  long.  It  is  couched  in  the  most  com- 
plicated and  obscure  language.  Whoever 
drafted  it  was  a  master  at  saying  everything 
in  the  indirect  rather  than  the  direct  way. 

I  have  been  told  that  they  sometimes  used 
to  apply  a  rule  in  the  Treasury  in  Britain 
whereby  departmental  estimates  simply  had 
to  be  cut  by  10  per  cent  across  the  board.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  somebody  went  at  our 
Labour  Relations  Act  with  a  view  to  knock- 
ing out  10  per  cent  of  the  words  contained 


in  it,  he  would  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
its  meaning  but  would  add  to  its  clarity. 

I  believe  that  in  conciliation  procedures 
in  particular  the  procedure  is  far  too  com- 
plicated. There  is  far  too  much  compulsion 
and  it  is  certainly  time-consuming  beyond 
all  reason. 

I  have  raised  these  matters  with  the  gov- 
ernment before.  They  apparently  do  not 
agree  very  much  with  what  I  say  but  we  will 
continue  to  get  these  complaints  and  the 
situation  will  continue  to  get  worse  and  worse 
unless  a  deliberate  effort  is  made  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  speeding  up  the  processes 
and  of  simplifying  them.  The  two  things  are 
tied  together.  As  long  as  we  drift  along 
saying,  "It  is  too  bad  but  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it,"  then  nothing  will  be  done. 
But  I  believe  that  conciliation  procedures 
could  be  simplified  and  shortened  if  a  lot  of 
the  compulsion  were  removed.  There  are 
also  ways  and  means  of  simplifying  the  pro- 
cedures before  the  labour  relations  board. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many 
of  the  countries  that  have  the  best  records 
on  labour  relations  as  far  as  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  voluntary  settlements  of  disputes 
are  concerned— I  am  not  now  talking  about 
dictatorships  where  people  do  not  have  tiie 
opportunity  even  to  dispute— but  some  of  the 
countries  that  have  the  best  records  have  the 
most  informal  machinery.  But  they  operate 
in  a  general  context  of  labour-management 
co-operation  which  is  fostered  by  government 
policies  creating  confidence  between  those 
two  parties. 

I  think  the  department  should  review  this 
Act  with  a  view  to  trying  to  simplify  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
a  matter  which,  if  it  is  any  consolation  to 
you,  I  thought  I  would  raise  under  912,  the 
human  rights  commission,  but  I  think  it  is 
more  appropriate  if  it  comes  here  because  it 
involves  human  rights  plus  other  matters. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  House  should 
take  cognizance  of  a  strike  situation  which 
has  been  going  on  now  since  last  September 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  in  the  Commodore 
tavern. 

The  business  is  operated  by  William 
Spencer,  the  son  of  Norman  Spencer,  the  hon. 
member  of  Parliament  for  Essex  West.  The 
building  is  owned  by  Norman  Spencer,  MP. 
Norman  Spencer  was  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany during  their  conciliation  proceedings. 
In  negotiating  before  the  conciliation  board 
the  Spencers,  with  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  father  acting  as  a  company 
counsel,    demanded    that    the    stewards    be 
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British  subjects  and  would  give  no  wage  in- 
creases. The  union  requested  15  cents  an  hour 
across  the  board— waitresses  were  being  paid 
65  cents  per  hour— the  conciliation  board 
recommended  that  the  only  requirements  for 
the  steward's  position  be  nine  months  senior- 
ity and  that  wages  be  increased  3  cents  per 
hour  this  year,  and  3  cents  per  hour  next 
year,  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  deadlock,  a  lock-out  virtually, 
since  last  September  by  a  Conservative  MP, 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  negotiations,  de- 
manded that  all  the  stewards  be  British 
subjects.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  interesting 
that  another  son  of  the  family  apparently 
operates  the  Lakewood  Golf  and  Country 
Club  where,  once  again,  the  labour  human 
rights  committee  has  been  investigating 
further  instances  of  racial  discrimination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  was  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  can  help  to  clean  this  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  try.  It  is  the 
first  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  you  have  heard 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  first  I  have 
heard  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  I  am  very  glad  that 
I- 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Although  I  have 
been  into  the  Chrysler  strike,  and  trying  to 
help  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  draw  it  to  your  atten- 
tion particularly,  not  only  because  of  the 
atrocious  wages  that  are  being  paid  and  the 
adamant  attitude  of  management,  but  this 
demand  that  the  stewards  must  be  British 
subjects.  This  is  not  only  something  which 
your  human  rights  committee  might  take  a 
look  at,  but  I  think  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  trade  union  movement 
which  should  be  open  to  everybody  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  colour  and  creed.  It  reveals  an 
interesting  attitude  of  some  Tories  towards 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on 
909,  if  I  may,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  has  been  approached  by 
either  the  Essex  Wire  Corporation  or  the 
employees  with  relation  to  the  strike  in  the 
city  of  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  had  a  call  from  His 
Worship  Mayor  Patrick  this  morning  on  tlie 


Essex  Wire,  and  I  have  delegated  one  of  my 
men  to  look  into  it  immediately  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  the  situation.  I  know  it 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  that  there  are  about 
40  employees  involved,  whereas  some  time 
ago,  I  understand,  there  were  200.  Now  it 
is  reduced  to  40  and  they  want  to  save 
those  40  if  they  can.  I  hope  to  have  a  man 
in  there  very,  very  soon— perhaps  tomorrow— 
to  look  into  that  situation  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  salvage  what  is  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
hope  that  tomorrow  is  actually  the  day  you 
do  have  the  man  down  there,  because  this  is 
very  serious. 

On  the  second  point,  has  the  hon.  Minister 
been  approached  by  either  the  Chrysler 
people  or  the  employees  concerning  the 
settling  of  that  strike  which  has  been  on  for 
a  little  over  seven  weeks  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  could  spend  about 
half  an  hour  giving  you  the  answer  to  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

Yes,  both  labour  and  management  indicated 
indirectly  that  they  would  like  me  to  inter- 
vene. I  sent  a  telegram  to  both  parties, 
representatives  of  both  parties  came  to  my 
office  in  Toronto  where  we  spent  two  and 
a  half  hours  discussing  the  core  of  what  they 
call  "the  91  issues  in  dispute"— there  are  91. 
I  pointed  out  the  predicament  I  was  in:  I 
not  only  had  my  estimates  coming  up  this 
week,  I  had  legislation  to  prepare  and  a  few 
other  things  to  look  into,  including  the  Hydro 
situation.  They  were  considerate  and  said 
would  I  therefore  delegate  a  person  who 
would  go  to  Windsor  and  help  them  carry 
on  with  their  negotiations.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dennis 
has  been  there  since  that  following  day  and 
I  talked  to  him  this  morning.  He  said  that 
there  is  some  progress  being  made,  but  there 
is  still  some  hard  core  of  resistance. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  fact  I  have  the  reser- 
vation right  here  in  my  pocket,  to  fly  to 
Windsor  Thursday  morning  to  see  if  I  can 
assist  in  bringing  that  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion either  Thursday  or  Friday  or  longer 
if  necessary.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
hope  you  could  make  it  tomorrow  rather  than 
Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  cannot  make  it 
tomorrow,  I  am  sorry.  There  is  a  Hydro 
issue  which  must  be  dealt  with. 

Vote  909  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  910: 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  question  on  the  Hydro  since 
the  hon.  Minister  himself  brought  it  up.  Is 
there  a  possible  chance  they  are  going  on 
strike  there?  I  hope  not.  Have  you  got 
anything  for  us  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  question  was 
brought  up  before.  Apparently  the  hon. 
member  was  absent.  All  I  said  was  that  I 
have  met  with  those  people  on  several  occa- 
sions and  I  am  meeting  again  with  them 
tomorrow  morning.  I  have  no  statement  to 
make  other  than  that.  It  is  still  in  the 
negotiation  stage,  but  it  does  not  look  good. 
I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  concerning  the  office 
of  the  athletics  commissioner.  The  important 
work  of  the  athletics  commissioner,  I  under- 
stand, is  to  issue  licences  to  boxers,  wrestlers 
and  other  persons  concerned  with  boxing  and 
wrestling  contests  and  exhibitions;  to  assist 
and  promote  and  encourage  amateur  sport 
in  community  centres;  associations  of  amateur 
sportsmen;  and  programmes  of  athletics  and 
physical  education  sponsored  by  educational 
authorities. 

First,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  boxing 
picture,  and  especially  the  professional  picture. 
Back  about  five  years  ago,  the  average  pro- 
fessional boxer,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  was 
able  to  earn  only  $250,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  top-notch  men  may  earn  well 
over  a  million  dollars  in  a  year.  In  the  Decem- 
ber 6  issue  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
was  an  editorial  entitled  "A  disgraceful 
exhibition." 

Toronto  boxing  fans  indicated  Monday 
night,  by  staying  away  in  droves  from  the 
Patterson-McNeely  heavyweight  boxing 
match,  that  they  had  better  sense  than 
some  fight  promoters. 

The  fact  that  only  7,813  fans  could  be 
persuaded  to  endure  what  was  presented 
as  sport  at  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  is 
encouraging  evidence  that  the  city  is 
beginning  to  grow  up.  If  some  of  our 
political  leaders  will  now  match  this 
maturity,  promoters  from  south  of  the 
border  might  cease  to  look  upon  Toronto 
as  the  home  of  a  collection  of  wide-eyed 
and  impressionable  yokels. 

The  fight  was  a  disgrace,  and  it  was  not 
made  more  acceptable  by  the  weakness  of 
Ontario's  new  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
W.  K.  Warrender,  who  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  one  of  the  fighters*  managers. 


overruled  the  athletics  commissioner,  and 
compelled  the  appointment  of  a  United 
States  judge  to  share  duties  with  the 
Canadian  judge.  The  fight  itself  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place;  the  fighters 
were  so  unequally  matched  as  to  make 
the  spectacle  inhuman  and  perpetrated 
what  practically  amounted  to  a  fraud  upon 
the  spectators.  That  this  was  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  widely  suspected  ahead 
of  the  bout,  and  was  bruited  about  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  event  was  brought 
to  Toronto— the  promoters  simply  did  not 
dare  to  inflict  it  upon  one  of  the  more 
sophisticated    United    States    cities. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  becomes  the  more 
humiliating  that  Mr.  Warrender  yielded  to 
the  bullying  techniques  of  one  of  the  fight 
managers,  who  threatened  to  pull  out  his; 
fighter  if  his  demands  were  not  met.  Mr. 
Warrender  should  have  supported  the 
Ontario  Commissioner  in  any  case  and  if 
in  this  instance  his  firmness  would  have 
resulted  in  the  manager's  cancelling  the 
fight,  it  would  have  been  precisely  what 
this  fight  deserved.  This  sort  of  fight  and 
this  sort  of  tactic  are  killing  heavyweight 
boxing.  Toronto  should  not  again  be  the 
site  of  such  a  sorry  and  dishonest  spectacle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  black  Monday  of 
December  4,  the  boxing  field  has  witnessed 
a  progressive  deterioration  in  the  public's 
attitude  towards  it.  This  culminated  in  the 
recent  killing  of  well-known  Benny  Paret. 
However,  may  I  inform  this  House  that  Paret 
was  the  latest  but  will  not  be  the  last  to 
suffer  such  a  fate  from  this  sport.  Here  are 
other  cases  of  a  similar  fate. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  a 
point  of  information,  are  you  quoting  from 
something,  sir? 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  I  am  reading  my  own 
notes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  So,  this  is  your  story,  your 
personal  view? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  first  part  was  quoted. 
On  January  11,  1961,  Sherman  Walker,  IT 
years  of  age,  collapsed  during  a  fight  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  died  a  little 
later. 

January  30,  1961,  Oride  Matteuzzi,  a  heavy- 
weight, died  in  an  ambulance  en  route  to 
hospital  after  he  collapsed  in  the  first  round 
of  a  fight.  May  17,  1961,  Harry  Campbell, 
23,  a  lightweight,  died  of  a  brain  haemorrhage 
following  an  unsuccessful  operation  one  day 
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after  he  had  been  knocked  out  in  the  10th 
round  of  a  fight.  On  June  3,  1961,  Jose 
Rigores,  25,  a  featherweight,  died  of  a  brain 
injury  four  days  after  being  knocked  out  in  the 
sixth  round  of  a  fight. 

On  September  10,  1961,  Pajarito  Mata, 
bantamweight,  died  of  a  cerebral  haemorrhage 
the  day  following  his  seventh-round  knockout. 
On  October  19,  1961,  Miguel  Angel  Fer- 
nandez died  of  head  injuries  three  days  after 
having  been  knocked  out  in  the  sixth  round 
of  a  fight. 

On  November  4,  or  approximately  that 
date,  George  Kraal,  22,  died  of  a  cerebral 
haemorrhage  having  been  knocked  out  in  the 
10th  round  of  his  last  fight  the  night  before. 
On  November  19,  Cookie  Ronan  was  only  19 
that  day  when  he  died  from  a  brain  injury 
caused  by  punches  in  the  ring  three  days 
before. 

November  22,  Vic  Herero  was  the  victim. 
Knocked  out  in  five  rounds.  Died  of  a  brain 
injury.  These  nine  men  died  immediately 
following  fights  in  this  last  year. 

Football  has  a  much  worse  record  in  North 
America  alone.  And  baseball  also  kills  a 
few,  but  may  I  state  that  a  football  player 
or  a  baseball  player  does  not  go  out  with 
the  intention  of  attempting  to  injure  seriously 
or  even  to  kill  his  opponent.  He  has  no 
killer  instincts. 

Boxing  is  a  rough  sport.  It  is  an  exact- 
ing form  of  professional  entertainment, 
with  a  huge  following.  It  is  plagued  by 
hoodlums,  exploiters,  hacks.     It  ruins  men. 

That  last  comment  is  from  one  of  our  local 
newspaper  editorials.     On   March  27,    1962, 
in   the   Windsor    Daily   Star,   an    article   en- 
titled "Between  Whistles"  by  Jack  Dulmage. 
Fist  fighting,   whether  by   men  wearing 
padded    gloves,    brass    knuckles    or    flesh 
hardened  by  brine,  is  a  primitive  form  of 
combat.     The  fact  that  governments  per- 
mit it  to  be  the   undertaking  of  parasites 
and     the     profession     of     underprivileged 
males  is  a  comment  on  twentieth-century 
civilization.    If  one  tries  to  make  something 
else   out   of  it,   it   is   like    saying   that  the 
human  race  has  risen  above  the  penalties 
of   strife,    which    is    like    saying   the    atom 
bomb  cannot  hurt  us,  or  that  it  is  all  right 
to  fight,  but  not  to  injure  or  kill. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing,  that  fight  on 
Saturday  night,  in  which  Emile  Griffith 
destroyed  Benny  Paret,  but  it  is  high  time 
that  the  people  of  the  land  realized  that 
professional  boxing  is  a  terrible  business. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  sport.  The 
object  of  a   boxer  is  not  to  entertain  an 


audience  or  to  accumulate  a  greater  num- 
ber of  points  in  a  certain  time  than  his 
opponent,  although  this  is  frequently  the 
by-product  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
image  of  the  red-blooded  male  is  sancti- 
fied each  day  of  the  week  and  twice  on 
Sundays  in  the  phoney  left  hooks  of  tele- 
vision and  movies,  as  phoney  as  the  cap 
pistols  and  ketchup. 

Professional  boxing  is  organized  homi- 
cide. Its  ranks  are  reeling  with  men  who 
have  damaged  brains,  the  result  of  blows 
to  the  head. 

A  skilful  few  manage  to  escape  serious 
injury.  This  same  skilful  few  inflict  the 
maiming  and  the  killing.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  in  lx)xing.  A  man  eidier 
defends  himself  against  having  his  brains 
scrambled  or  he  is  punched  to  the  ashcans 
of  idiocy  and  death.  While  he  lives,  he 
can  earn  a  lot  of  money.  You  and  I  make 
that  possible.  We  pay  to  accommodate  our 
rotten  instinct,  the  instinct  to  kill.  The  only 
unusual  thing  about  the  tragedy  of  Benny 
Paret  is  that  it  is  another  first  for  television 
which  may,  if  we  wake  up  in  time,  arouse 
our  indignation  sufficiently  to  legislate 
against  an  evil  kind  of  contest,  a  contest 
that  is  scarcely  tolerable  in  any  cause,  and 
insufferable  for  many. 

That  article,  written  by  Jack  Dulmage,  cer- 
tainly is  a  masterpiece  concerning  the  art 
of  boxing,  or  so-called  art  of  boxing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  listed  nine 
people  who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
so  that  the  public  can  be  entertained.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  all  of  the  aforementioned  were 
professional  boxers.  We  have  seen  the  pos- 
sible end  results  of  participation  in  this  sport. 
My  interests  are  primarily  in  the  amateur 
aspects  of  it.  We  hear  a  lot  about  physical 
fitness,  yet  here  we  attempt  to  build  up  fitness 
in  the  boy,  then  we  put  him  in  the  ring  to 
have  his  brains  knocked  out.  It  is  the  young 
amateur  athletes  I  am  interested  in. 

Here  are  some  of  the  restrictions  concern- 
ing boxing,  the  restriction  on  licences.  I 
am  referring  to  amateur  boxing  as  taken  from 
the  general  regulations  made  under  The 
Athletics  Control  Act  of  1947,  to  show  you 
the  farce  in  the  Act. 

The    commissioner    shall    not    issue    a 

licence   to   a   female   to  take   part  in  an 

amateur  or  pro  boxing  or  wrestling  contest 

or  exhibition. 

That  is  The  Athletics  Control  Act.  Nowhere 
in  the  Act  do  I  find  an  age  limit.  Here  we  can 
have  youngsters  of  any  age  participating  and 
it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see,  even  in  this  fair 
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city  of  Toronto,  youngsters  under  the  age  of 
10  with  boxing  gloves  attempting  to  bash 
one  another  around.  Nowhere  do  I  find  any 
requirement  for  head  protectors.  In  football 
you  would  not  allow  one  to  play  without  a 
head  protector.  In  hockey  you  likewise  do 
not  allow  them.  The  insurance  company  will 
not  cover  you  in  football  if  you  do  not  wear 
a  helmet. 

Mr.  Cowling:  They  will  not  cover  you 
even  if  you  do  wear  one. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  football? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  can  get  insurance  for 
football  at  any  time  you  wish. 

Mr.  Cowling:  You  cannot. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  send  the  man  to  me 
and  I  will  arrange  for  it. 

In  hockey  most  teams  require  athletes  to 
wear  headgear,  yet  in  boxing  there  is  no  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  You  will  come  along 
and  say  that  a  medical  examination  is  re- 
quired for  boxing.  That  is  right,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  if  boxing  be  permitted,  allowed  to 
continue  in  operation,  an  amateur  boxer  be 
required  to  subject  himself  to  an  electro- 
encephalograph to  prove  to  the  doctor  that 
he  suffers  no  type  of  brain  injury  before  he 
partakes  in  the  athletic  activity. 

In  amateur  boxing  as  in  pro  boxing  the 
rules  do  not  allow  a  second  to  concede 
defeat.  In  the  athletic  control  commissioner's 
oflBce  we  find  there  are  two  boxing  licences, 
a  class  1  and  a  class  2.  The  class  1  is  $500, 
the  class  2  is  $5,  so  you  know  what  type  is 
going  to  be  sold— the  class  2.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  wrestling,  a  class  1  and  a  class 
2;  so  we  find  in  wTestling  four  class  1  licences 
because  they  are  $500  apiece,  yet  we  find 
780  class  2  licences  because  they  are  only  $5 
apiece. 

My  suggestion  concerning  boxing  is  that 
the  Act  should  specifically  write  in  age  limits 
below  which  a  youngster  cannot  participate. 
Likewise,  it  should  specify  the  use  of  head 
protectors;  and  for  a  third  it  should  require 
an  electroencephalograph.  That  recommen- 
dation has  been  passed  by  amateur  athletic 
authorities  in  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Burling- 
ton not  too  long  ago. 

In  the  wrestling  field  the  amateur  picture 
is  very  grim.  Only  two  licences  were  issued 
for  holding  contests  for  exhibitions.  May  I 
state  that  amateur  boxing  and  wrestling  are 


two  of  the  sports  under  the  control  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada.  We  all 
know  that  a  much  larger  number  of  wrestling 
contests  other  than  those  two  for  which 
licences  were  issued  were  held  throughout 
the  province,  but  groups  and  organizations 
have  so  little  faith  in  this  department  that 
they  hold  contests  without  bothering  to  apply 
for  licences. 

In  the  professional  picture  we  have  a  com- 
pletely different  picture.  In  the  amateur, 
only  two  applications  for  licences;  in  the 
professional  picture,  1,130  applications.  In 
the  regulations  for  wrestling,  and  I  am  re- 
ferring to  pro  wrestling,  regulation  60,  par;i- 
graph  2,  states: 

That  the  word  "exhibition"  shall  appear 
on  the  advertising  of  professional  wres- 
tling. 

This  regulation  has  been  flagrantly  violated. 
Our  present  regulations  are  so  outdated  that 
they  do  not  even  take  into  consideration  the 
advent  of  TV,  and  we  certainly  do  get  a  lot 
of  wrestling  on  TV,  yet  it  is  sold  to  the 
public  as  being  up  and  up,  the  real  type  of 
sport. 

In  the  regulations  we  have  the  dress  of  a 
wrestler  specifically  laid  out  in  schedule  7, 
yet  time  and  time  again  this  section  is 
violated,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
not  enforced. 

Allow  me  to  read  from  page  56  of  The 
Athletics  Control  Act.  Here  are  duties  of 
wrestlers:  "No  wrestler  shall  disobey  the 
referee."  How  often  we  see  that  that  is 
strictly  a  farce. 

"No  wrestler  shall  push,  strike,  kick,  inter- 
fere with  or  threaten  the  referee."  Can  you 
imagine  a  wrestling  match  without  all  of 
that? 

(Laughter) 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  you  all  laugh- 
ing at  over  there? 

Mr.  Newman:  You  fellows  are  the  ones 
that  are  supposed  to  be  enforcing  this;  why 
do  you  not  enforce  it?  You  do  nothing  about 
it. 

No    wrestler    shall    tangle    or    hang    the 

neck,  arm,  foot  or  leg  of  an  opponent  in 

the  ropes. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): That  is  taking  all  the  fun  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  are  probably  right 
there. 

No  wrestler  shall  kick  an  opponent  with 
his  foot  or  knee. 
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No  wrestler  shall  pull  the  hair  of  an 
opponent. 

No  wrestler  shall  bend  the  fingers  of  an 
opponent. 

This  was  put  into  eflFect  in  1947  with  this 
government.  This  is  not  the  Hepburn  days; 
this  is  what  you  fellows  put  into  effect. 

No  wrestler  shall  touch  the  ropes  with 
any  part  of  his  body  while  lying  or  main- 
taining a  hold  upon  an  opponent. 

Now,  here  is  a  prize  one: 

No  wrestler  shall  throw  an  opponent  out 
of  the  ring  over  the  top  of  the  rope. 

But  no  mention  of  between  the  ropes  or 
imder.  It  is  legal  to  throw  him  under  or 
between  but  not  over. 

No  wrestler  shall  have  in  his  possession 
or  use  any  foreign  matter  during  the  match. 
No  wrestler  shall  continue  to  wrestle  or 
fight  after  the  match  ends. 

No  UTestler  shall  do  any  act  to  unduly 
excite  the  spectators. 

These  are  all  regulations  in  the  Act,  Mr. 
Chairman,  yet  this  government  does  nothing 
to  enforce  it.  Why  have  an  athletics  control 
commissioner,  if  you  have  an  Act  and  it  is 
not  being  enforced?  That  is  the  whole  point. 
You  have  the  Act  but  you  do  nothing  about 
it.  Either  repeal  the  Act  or  do  something 
concerning  the  athletic  activity,  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  has  made 
his  point. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  have  not  started  yet.  The 
whole  speech  I  had  lined  up  was  for  an  hour. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  might  be  through  by  12:15. 

The  last  item  that  I  will  read  from  the  Act 
is: 

Leaving  the  ring;  where  the  referee  de- 
clares a  fall  or  awards  a  decision  to  a 
wrestler,  the  referee  and  wrestlers  shall 
leave  the  ring  immediately. 

You  can  imagine  your  TV  programmes  if  this 
did  happen.  Yet  these  are  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  set  out  by  this  government,  but  the 
enforcement  of  which  you  hesitate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  Minister 
will  wrestle  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  about 
time  this  whole  picture  was  reviewed  and 
cleaned  up?  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  party  to  such  goings  on? 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  assistance  to 
amateur  sport  is  concerned,  this  amount  is 
less  than  1  cent  per  capita  and  this  can  just 
as  easily  be  added  to  the  Ontario  fitness  pro- 
gramme, or  the  Ontario  fitness  committee, 
and  doled  out  by  them  to  projects  and  areas 
that  they  deem  should  receive  this  aid.  Here 
we  have  a  duplication  of  services.  The  office 
of  the  Ontario  Athletics  Commission  could 
just  as  easily  be  transferred  to  that  depart- 
ment, that  is  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing  (Mr.  Troy)  has  more  comments  to  add 
to  this. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Just  before  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  starts,  I  wonder  if  the  good 
hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr. 
Newman)  would  permit  me  a  question?  Does 
he  approve  of  a  good  fast  game  of  checkers 
or  crokinole? 

Mr.  Newman:  Against  the  hon.  member? 
Any  day.     Even  with  my  left  hand. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  'Tonight  I  sat 
in  my  living  room  and  I  saw  a  man 
murdered,"  was  not  my  statement.  It  was 
the  statement  of  a  very  erudite  gentleman  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  who  saw  the  Paret- 
Griffith  fight  on  his  television  screen.  He 
walked  upstairs  to  his  wife  and  she  said: 
"What  did  you  think  of  the  fight?"  That  is 
what  he  said,  Mr.  Chairman:  "I  saw  a  man 
murdered." 

This  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville, 
who  was  one  of  the  outstanding  physical 
educationists  in  the  country,  was  tr>ing  to 
present  something  to  you,  but  you  saw  it  as 
very  funny.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  funny 
for  the  poor  widow  of  Benny  Paret  today  as 
she  viewed  the  body  and  said:  "I  want  to 
die  and  go  with  him." 

Professional  boxing  is— as  it  has  been  in 
recent  years— and  I  speak  from  knowing  and 
having  some  experience  about  boxing.  I 
myself  fought  in  the  ring  in  the  Canadian 
army.  After  I  came  back  I  instructed  young 
men  in  boxing  in  their  educational  classes,  I 
developed  some  very  fine  boxers— unfortu- 
nately, some  of  those  young  men  gave  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  One  of 
them  who  is  alive,  fortunately,  is  the— he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  university  of  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  is  a 
distinguished  graduate-he  is  the  new  solicitor 
for  Metro  Toronto.  From  his  training  in  the 
North  Bay  Collegiate  he  went  on  to  win  and 
was  a  perennial  champion  during  his  col- 
legiate years  in  the  inter-collegiate  boxing 
circle. 
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This  gentleman  also,  who  made  that  state- 
ment, was  a  graduate  of  an  English  univer- 
sity, and  he  also  participated  in  boxing. 
Boxing  is  a  wonderful  sport,  but  I  have  seen 
and  the  hon.  members  over  there  have  seen 
these  poor  beggars,  their  heads  being  battered 
time  after  time;  and  then  yovi  see  them  in 
later  years  wandering  around  with  glazed 
«yes.    It  is  tragic. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  something  for  us  to 
be-fortunately,  again,  some  of  them  are 
very,  very  lucky;  they  are  knocked  out  in 
about  the  first  30  seconds  of  the  round,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  they  get  such  a  shock 
that  they  will  never  box  again.  But  that  is 
the  tragic  part  about  it,  as  it  points  out  in 
the  editorial  in  Le  Droit  entitled  "La  Boxe 
Professionelle."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
moralists  think  they  should  not  say  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  boxing;  boxing  as 
a  sport  in  the  gymnasium  is  very  good,  but 
the  difficulty,  as  it  points  out  again,  as  far  as 
professional  boxing  is  concerned,  is  the  in- 
juries that  are  suffered  are  not  always  evident 
at  the  time. 

I  remember  when  some  of  these  sports— the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  spoke 
about  football— I  remember  the  team  manager 
of  one  of  the  champion  teams  in  Queen's 
University  told  me  that  there  were  two  or 
three  of  the  young  players  who  were  not 
using  their  head  gear.  The  doctor  told  him 
possibly  in  20  years  from  now  they  will 
wonder  just  what  is  the  cause  of  this  weak- 
ness, this  lackadaisical  feeling  they  have  and 
this  feeling  of  inertia— well,  it  goes  back  to 
so  many  beatings  they  have  had  on  the  head, 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  boxers. 

I  notice  in  this  Terry  Downs-Paul  Pender 
fight  which  is  to  be  in  Massachusetts  soon 
that  the  commission  of  boxing  of  Massachu- 
setts has  exacted  that  both  of  them  will  be 
examined  by  the  same  type  of  electronic 
equipment  that  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  was  talking  about. 

I  certainly  think  that  some  cognizance 
should  be  taken  of  this  so-called  sport— 
whether  the  regulations  of  the  commission 
should  be  severely  increased  or  whether  a 
committee  be  set  up  just  to  study  all  aspects 
of  professional  boxing.  Certainly  you  cannot 
call  wrestling  a  contest  at  all;  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  points  out, 
it  is  just  an  exhibition. 

I  agree  quite  heartily,  too,  with  what  the 
hon.  member  has  said  in  regard  to  the  athletic 
controls  branch.  It  seems  to  me  that  $5,000 
is  very  little-but  it  should  go  to,  I  think,  the 
fitness  branch;  not  only  physical  fitness,  but 
also  the  new  definition  of  fitness.    As  far  as 


the  federal  government  is  concerned,  it 
covers  the  whole  man,  physical,  social  and 
mental.  I  certainly  think  it  could  be  taken 
out  of  that  programme. 

I  remember  when  you  did  have  a  very 
fine  programme  in  this  province  under  the 
athletic  commissioner.  In  those  days  of  the 
'30s  the  athletic  commissioner  controlled 
track  and  field  athletics.  The  programme 
began  in  1927  and  we  had  developed  a  won- 
derful programme  of  track  and  field  activities. 
In  the  amounts,  I  do  not  see  any  mention 
here  of  that  struggling  intermediate  ORFU. 
I  notice  a  semi-professional  hockey  team— a 
Chatham  hockey  team,  one  of  the  CHA;  they 
certainly  are  not  amateur,  although  they  are 
called  so. 

But  the  Ontario  Amateur  Basketball  Associ- 
ation is  listed.  Why  not  help  a  struggling 
group  that  is  trying  to  keep  Canadian  foot- 
ball alive?  The  CFL,  the  Toronto  Argonauts, 
those  pro  clubs,  killed  the  ORFU  and  now 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  football  clubs,  with 
mostly  professionals  from  the  United  States, 
playing  over  in  Canada  for  a  cup  that  was 
presented  for  the  amateur  championship  of 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  This  is  not  within 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  within  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  no,  the  hon. 
member  is  wandering  off- 
Mr.  Troy:  To  look  back  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  did  last  year  in  this  committee,  it 
says:  a  grant,  the  Chatham  Hockey  Associa- 
tion, $1,200;  Harmsworth  Trophy  races, 
$1,000.  What  amateur  sport  is  that?  May  I 
suggest,  if  you  are  going  to  continue  this 
group,  to  put  in  intermediate  ORFU  foot- 
ball; can  they  recommend  that?  So  that  it 
does  come  within  the  ambit  of  the  estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Fine.  Now  there  are  other 
factors.  I  think,  too,  that  you  should  take 
a  look,  Mr.  Minister,  at  this  so-called  Amateur 
Hockey  Association.  Think  of  it  as  human 
rights,  where  they  can  draft  a  boy  to  play 
for  a  club— there  was  a  situation  down  here 
in  Whitby  this  year  where  a  boy  had  to  go 
to  a  certain  club  because  some  pro  club  had 
the  rights,  the  professional  rights  in  that  area. 
We  are  going  back  to  the  slave  days;  I  think 
you  should,  in  your  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, look  up  this  draft  rule  in  hockey. 
I  know  something  about  it  because  I  have 
been  in  the  sport  as  a  coach  for  about  30 
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years  and  I  know  something  of  the  conditions 
lK)th  in  the  NHL  and  the  OHA. 

An  hon.  member:  You  do  not  know  it  all. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  it  all,  but  I 
know  enough  of  it  to  know  that  a  lot  of 
youngsters  are  very,  very  unhappy  now  that 
they  ever  got  mixed  up  with  the  pro  clubs. 
If  they  had  stayed  at  school  they  probably 
would  have  got  an  education;  now  they  are 
just  walking  the  streets. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  did  stray  a  little  bit  because— 

An  hon,  member:   Well,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cisbom:  —in  this  report  that  we  have 
on  our  desks,  the  Ontario  Physical  Fitness 
Study  Committee  does  set  out  in  275  that 
there  were  seven  or  eight  departments  of  the 
government  which  took  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Acts  with  regard  to  fitness. 

My  question  is,  first,  most  hon.  members 
of  the  House  are  familiar  with  the  91st 
Highlanders  Athletic  Association  of  Hamilton 
and  they  have  provided  what  I  consider  a 
real  contribution  to  amateur  sports  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  operating  for  some  37 
years  and  have  an  annual  indoor  international 
track  meet. 

I  aim  not  going  to  elaborate  too  much  but 
I  understand  that  up  until  two  years  ago 
The  Department  of  Labour  made  a  grant  of 
$500  a  year  to  the  Hamilton  91st  Highlanders 
Athletic  Association,  and  this  has  been  cut  off. 
They  have  requested  tliat  this  question  be 
raised  and  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  written 
directly.  They  do  not  have  access  to  fimds, 
they  hold  all  their  meets  in  the  armouries 
and  it  is  not  big  enough  to  have  a  gate  to 
justifying  paying  for  the  expenses.  I  under- 
stand it  costs  them  $1,000  a  year  to  erect 
an<l  inaintain  the  track,  which  serves  a  real 
purpose.  As  you  know  they  have  contestants 
frorn  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
within  a  500-miles  radius  from  the  universities, 
colleges,  high  schools,  pubHc  schools  and  I 
wondered  why  the  grant  was  cut  o£F  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Might  I  answer  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Maybe  I  had  better 
get  in  here,  just  a  moment.  Actually  it  was 
cut  off  for  two  years  because  the  hon.  Minister 
at  that  time— he  can  speak  for  himself  as  he 
has  indicated— thought  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  a  two-year  period.    This  year  they 


approached  me  and  said  that  the  track  was 
deteriorating  and  I  admit  that  the  91st  High- 
landers Athletic  Association  does  a  wonderiFul 
job  for  these  young  athletes.  In  fact  I  used 
to  run  around  that  oval  myself  many  long 
years  ago;  I  cx>uld  not  make  it  now.  But 
I  felt  this  year,  because  they  indicated  that 
they  needed  some  assistance— the  attendance 
had  not  been  too  good— this  year  with  the 
wonderful  athletic  achievements  of  young 
fellows  like  Bruce  Kidd,  Bill  Crothers  and 
others,  a  very  large  crowd  was  attracted  to 
the  armouries.  But  aside  from  that  point  we 
agreed  to  help  them  out  and  did  give  a 
grant  for  $750  to  help  put  the  track  in  some 
kind  of  repair  so  it  could  be  used  for  another 
few  years;  so  we  have  made  that  contribution. 
The  hon.  Minister  from  Lincoln  can 
indicate  why— and  he  has  indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  do  so.  It  was  cut  off  for 
two  years  but  it  is  back  now  for  one  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place,  this  type  of  thing  did  not  qualify  under 
the  grants  that  we  make  in  regard  to  equip- 
ment to  midgets  and  minors— that  is  really 
what  we  used  the  fund  for  all  across  this 
province  and  I  think  there  are  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  have  benefited  by  these  gifts 
of  equipment.  This  organization  made  repre- 
sentation to  me  and,  while  I  felt  we  were 
stretching  a  point  pretty  much,  yet  they  did 
indicate  that  the  track  needed  considerable 
repairs  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  give  them 
$500. 

I  intended  that  to  be  a  once-over  pro- 
position but  they  appealed  the  next  year  for 
the  same  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
asked  for  more  money  and  I  finally  conceded 
that  we  would  do  it  once  more  but  I 
ii^oniied  them  that  was  it.  We  had  no 
intention  of  carrying  this  on  as  an  aimual 
grant  and  they  would  have  to  bear  that  in 
mind,  so  we  did  cut  them  off.  In  the  hon. 
Minister's  opinion  this  is  a  worthy  cause  and 
I  support  him  but  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing on  their  part  tliat  the  first  grant 
was  a  once-over  proposition  to  help  them 
fix  this  track  up;  and  then  we  did  concede 
the  second  year. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  there 
are  grants  made  to  the  amateur  groups  across 
the  province  but  I  would  suggest  that  a 
serious  look  be  taken  at  them.  I  have  had 
personal  contact  with  several  of  the  persons 
who  are  interested  in  developing  juvenile 
sports  in  Hamilton,  and  they  are  pushed 
pretty  hard  to  get  the  equipment  and  uniforms 
that  they  need. 
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I  notice  this  report  mentions  the  athletic 
commissioners  administration  in  relation  to 
The  Department  of  Labour.  There  is  $29,- 
800  given  in  regard  to  these  juvenile  sports. 
It  states  that  480  organizations  that  received 
them.  This  is  about  $61-$62  a  piece  and  it 
is  hardly  enough.  I  feel  that  a  real  look 
should  be  taken  at  this  area.  Surely  if  it 
were  doubled  it  would  not  be  a  large 
amount,  and  it  certainly  would  give  a  lift 
to  the  groups  in  the  cities  that  are  trying 
to  develop  the  juveniles  in  their  sports. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  had  mentioned  that  the  associa- 
tion or  the  group  in  Hamilton  was  receiv- 
ing that  grant.  Probably  no  more  worthy 
organization  could  receive  the  grant.  May 
I  also  state  that  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  Canada  controls  six  sports;  they  have 
had  to  struggle  up  until  two  or  three  years 
ago  on  a  grant  of  only  $100  from  this  gov- 
ernment—that is  the  central  Ontario  branch, 
the  southwestern  Ontario  branch  and  the 
Thunder  Bay  branch. 

This  year  or  several  years  ago  it  was  up 
to  $300.  May  I  state  that  even  $300  makes 
it  most  diflBcult  for  the  three  diflFerent  asso- 
ciations to  conduct  their  activities  in  a  fash- 
ion befitting  the  accomplishments  that  they 
do  achieve,  and  I  certainly  would  like  to 
see  the  hon.  Minister  consider  increasing  that 
grant  if  and  when  the  various  associations 
do  approach  him. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
why  is  the  athletic  commissioner's  oflBce 
under  his  department  and  not  under  The 
Department  of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say  that 
I  inherited  it.  I  understand  some  years  ago 
it  was  transferred  from  The  Department  of 
Education  to  The  Department  of  Labour. 
Why  that  was  at  that  time  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  it  now  and  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  administer  it  with  the  money 
that  is  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  certainly  think  he  will  do  a  good 
job. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  at  this  time  also 
express  my  desire  to  have  him  disinherit 
this  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  it  in  the 
fitness  programme  under  The  Department 
of  Education.  It  belongs  in  there  and  really 
not  in  his  department. 


An  hon.  member:  Why  do  they  not  call  ani 
election  and  we  will  do  it  for  them? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  how  many  suspensions  have  there 
been  made  in  both  wrestling  and  boxing 
in  the  past  year.  Suspensions  or  cancella- 
tions? Because  if  there  have  not  been  any 
you  do  not  need  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  McKenzie  tells 
me  there  have  been  seven  suspensions  in 
wrestling,  but  in  the  boxing  area  they  are 
really  not  suspensions,  they  are  just  not 
approved. 

Mr.  Newman:  Seven  wrestHng  suspen- 
sions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  How  many  wrestlers  have 
been  fined?    The   Act  provides  for  fines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  In  the  last  two- 
months  three  have  been  fined. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  verges  on  censorship  of 
true  art! 

Mr.  Newman:  The  last  question  is,  what 
control  does  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
exercise  over  wrestling  on  television  where 
it  originates  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  shows  are 
licensed  by  the  athletic  commissioner.  I 
want  to  say  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
too  many  controls  there.  It  is  a  form  of 
light  entertainment  and  people  enjoy  it.  I 
know  an  elderly  lady  in  her  80s  who  would 
not  miss  a  wrestling  match  for  the  world. 
When  all  these  people  are  enjoying  this 
sport  why  should  too  many  restrictions  come 
in  there? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  put  any  restrictions  on  it  if  it  is 
classed  as  entertainment  all  the  time,  but 
when  it  is  not  advertised  as  an  exhibition, 
as  I  have  seen  on  posters  throughout  the 
stores  along  Yonge  Street  since  I  have  been 
in  this  House,  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think 
you  are  attempting  to  sell  something  to  the 
public  that  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  that  kind  of  thing  at  all  knows  it  is  enter- 
tainment and  nothing  else.  That  is  why  they 
go  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  did  Cus  D'Amato,  the  manager 
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of  Floyd  Patterson,  have  a  manager's  licence 
in  Ontario  for  the  fiasco  that  was  held  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  had  a  second's 
licence  only,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  who  was  his  manager 
then?    Did  he  have  a  manager  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  he  calls  himself 
the  manager  of  Floyd  Patterson,  but  he  was 
not  qualified  on  that  occasion  as  his  manager. 
He  was  licensed  as  his  second. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  was  licensed  as  a  second,  not 
a  manager. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Second  manager. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  was  acting  in  an 
iidvisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Troy:  Because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
a  licence  in  Ontario,  is  he  not,  if  he  is  going 
to  manage  in  Ontario?  It  was  published  in 
the  press  that  he  was  the  manager. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Not  necessarily.  He 
was  licensed  as  a  second. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  I  mean  it  is  necessary  that 
he  has  to  have  a  licence  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  was  refused  a 
manager's  licence,  I  am  told. 

Votes  910  and  911  agreed  to. 
On  vote  912: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass 
vote  912  relating  to  tlie  human  rights  com- 
mission, I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  resolution 
that  was  passed  at  that  great  event  that  took 
place  in  Varsity  Arena  on  October  23  to  25 
last.  Admittedly  very  few  of  the  delegates 
were  interested  in  policy  discussions  there, 
but  a  few  of  the  real  hardy  types  did  get 
around  to  passing  some  resolutions  and  Ais 
was  one  of  them: 

That  this  convention  deplores  the  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age  and  calls  upon  the  Progressive 
Conservative  government  to  show  the  same 
vision  and  courage  which  it  did  in  passing 
the  Fair  Practices  Act  by  studying  the 
practicability  of  enacting  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  such  age  discrimination. 

Admittedly  the  drafters  of  the  resolution  did 
not  show  a  great  deal  of  vision  and  courage. 
They  merely  ask  that  the  government  study 
the  practicability  of  enacting  legislation  rather 


than  that  they  should  enact  legislation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  age.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  government  has  implemented  the 
resolution  by  studying  the  practicability  of 
enacting  such  legislation,  and  whether  they 
contemplate  enacting  it  in  the  near  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  In  the  near  future, 
no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  government  studied 
the  practicability  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  we  have  studied 
the  practicabihty,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  impractical  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  would  not 
want  to  go  into  that  right  now,  we  have  been 
through  it  once.  But  I  can  say  we  have  Dr. 
Hill  who  is  coming  on  to  help  the  human 
rights  code  commission;  he  is  going  to  be 
full  time  starting  in  the  spring.  This  was 
announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  today 
and  I  think  he  will  make  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution to  this  cause.  As  far  as  the  age 
factor  is  concerned,  that  will  be  gone  into, 
but  I  cannot  frankly  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  it  is  going  to  be  done  at  this  session. 

Votes  912  and  913  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  go  into  the  budget  debate 
and  the  order  paper,  but  we  will  not  be 
dealing  with  any  estimates.  Thursday,  Public 
Works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjoimied  at  12.01  o'clock,  a.m. 
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^^H       The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
^^H        Prayers. 

W^m        Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
I  commence,    I   want    to    make   a   very    short 

statement  here  which  I  think  is  of  some 
importance.  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  current  dispute  between  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Employees  Union. 

This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  grave 
concern  to  all  members  of  this  House  and 
to  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  the  House  notice  at  this  time  that  I 
intend  to  make  a  full  statement  on  this 
situation  later  on  today.  At  that  time,  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  answer  any  questions 
which  members  might  think  of  asking  prior 
to  the  orders  of  the  day.   I  will  be  making  a 

'  full  statement  sometime  later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  to  the  Legisla- 
ture as  guests  today  a  group  of  students  in 
the  west  gallery  from  the  Christian  Brothers 
College,   Scarborough. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (DuflFerin-Simcoe),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  health  and  wel- 
fare, presents  the  committee's  second  report, 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  Act,  1949. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanatoria  Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Pharmacy  Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  The  Optometry  Act. 
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BiU  No.  125,  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Glengarry),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  energy,  presents  the 
committee's  report,  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General), 
from  the  select  committee  on  administra- 
tive and  executive  problems  of  government, 
presents  the  committee's  second  interim 
report. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  debate  this 
report  at  this  time,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  this  interim  report,  which  is  a  unanimous 
report  of  all  the  members,  deals  with  two 
salient  matters  that  were  before  us. 

The  committee  rejected  the  proposal  of  a 
central  registry  oflBce  for  decisions  as  it 
appeared  that  the  public  practice  is  for 
parties  to  refer  to  the  respective  tribunal  or 
agency,  and  no  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  by  the  establishment  of  a  central 
registry  oflBce. 

In  regard  to  the  public  accounts  committee, 
the  committee  was  of  the  view  that  a  statutory 
public  accounts  committee  in  Ontario  could 
do  very  useful  work  if  it  was  statutorily 
vested  with  specific  duties  and  afforded  suffi- 
cient time  within  which  to  accomplish  ttiem. 
There  is  a  draft  bill  attached  to  the  report, 
forming  part  of  the  report,  prepared  by 
legislative  counsel  in  respect  to  the  statutory 
public  accounts  committee,  as  suggested  by 
this  committee,  and  I  woul^  refer  the  hon. 
members  to  this  draft  bill,  which  is  found 
on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  interim  re^it. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  introduce  this  bill  this 
year? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  see  the  report  and  I  have  yet  to  read 
the  bill,  so  after  it  has  been  given  some  con- 
sideration, I  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  question.    I  rather  doubt  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Last  fall,  when  we  were  pleading  for  th(3 
establishment  or  the  immediate  action  on 
meetings  of  the  standing  committee  on  public 
accounts,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that 
he  was  awaiting  the  direction  of  the  select 
committee,  because  the  select  committee  was 
considering  this  matter. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  committee 
met  between  sessions,  on  January  19  or  20, 
and  we  came  to  a  decision.  Now  approxi- 
mately ten  weeks  later  the  report  is  brought 
in.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  a 
rather  common  practice  for  recommendations 
of  committees  that  the  government  was 
intending  to  act  upon  that  the  government 
became  cognizant  of  them  in  trying  to  take 
the  action.  Sometimes,  they  have  even  taken 
action  before  a  r^ort  comes  down.  Now  we 
have  a  report  down  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  professes  not  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  he  doubts  whether  we 
are  going  to  pass  this  bill  for  this  year. 

The  net  result  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  standing  conunittee  on  public  accounts 
has  really  done  nothing  this  year.  They  got 
into  two  or  three  very  short  meetings  in 
the  later  part  of  the  session,  and  presumably 
we  are  going  to  drift  to  next  year  with  an 
inoperative  standing  committee.  So  that  we 
are  not  having  the  job  done  either  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  or  by  the  new  proposal  that 
is  contained  in  this  report.  My  question  to 
the  government  is  when  are  we  going  to 
come  to  grips  with  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
that  I  was  tabling  the  report  and  there  was 
no  intention  of  debating  it  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  until  it  is  debated 
and  approved,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
other  action,  and  I  think  my  hon.  friend  is 
just  trying  to  jump  the  gun. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


RELIGIOUS  HOSPITALERS 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  The  Religious  Hospitalers  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  St.  Joseph's  in  the  Diocese  of 
London  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  minor  administrative 
amendment  but  one  which  will  enable  us  to 
save  some  thousands  of  dollars.  It  requires 
notice  of  every  registration  of  death  or  still- 
birth made  by  the  division  registrar  where 
the  death  or  stillbirth  occurred  in  a  division 
other  than  his  division  to  be  sent  to  the 
proper  division  registrar  in  lieu  of  the  sending 
of  the  actual  registration. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT, 
1960-1961 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Construction  Hoists 
Act,  1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  one  amendment  in  this 
bill  authorizes  the  chief  inspector,  rather 
than  any  inspector,  to  examine  persons  under 
oath.  Another  amendment  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  the  subsection  to  construction  hoists 
for  hoisting  and  lowering  workmen.  And 
there  are  a  couple  of  other  tidying-up  sec- 
tions which  are  not  too  important. 


THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
one  section  of  this  Act,  inspectors  under  the 
Act  are  authorized  to  apply  a  certain  recog- 
nized safety  code.  Another  amendment 
authorizes  the  chief  inspector,  rather  than  any 
inspector,   to    examine   persons    under   oath. 
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And  in  another  section  the  maximum  fine  for 
an  offence  under  the  Act  is  increased  from 
$500  to  $1,000. 

THE  BUILDING  TRADES  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Building 
Trades  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title 
of  that  bill  indicates  what  is  being  done. 


SAFETY  OF  WORKMEN 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  Protect  the  Safety 
of  Workmen  during  tlie  Construction,  Altera- 
tion, Repair  or  Demolition  of  Buildings  and 
other  Structures. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  in  respect 
of  this  bill.  The  Construction  Safety  Act, 
which  was  just  introduced,  will  replace  The 
Buildings  Trades  Protection  Act  which  was 
originally  passed  in  1911.  Briefly,  this  new 
Act  is  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  work- 
men during  the  construction,  repair  or  demo- 
lition of  buildings  and  other  structures. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  Act  the  gov- 
ernment is  implementing  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  commission  on  safety 
under  the  chairmanship  of  His  Honour  Judge 
P.  J.  McAndrew.  I  should  like  to  add  also 
that  we  were  given  considerable  valuable 
assistance  in  preparing  this  Act  by  the  labour 
safety  council  of  Ontario,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  commission. 

This  new  Act  places  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  workmen  where  we  feel 
it  rightfully  belongs,  squarely  upon  the  em- 
ployers. Stiff  penalties  are  provided  for 
failure  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the  new 
Act.  It  also  requires  workmen  to  observe 
the  Act. 

The  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  rests  upon  the  municipalities. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  this 
government  that  we  should  strive  to  main- 
tain local  autonomy  and  because,  in  our 
experience,  we  have  found  that  in  the  end 
it  is  at  the  local  level  where  you  are  able  to 
obtain  the  most  effective  control.  There  are 
some  feature*  of  this  new  Act  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  at  this  time  because  they  are 


designed  to  provide  tlie  most  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  regulations. 

We  require  in  the  new  Act  that  mimicipali- 
ties  of  50,000  population  and  over  shall 
appoint  their  own  inspectors  to  enforce  the 
Act  and  its  regulations.  A  feature  not  found 
in  previous  legislation  is  the  provision  for 
appointment  by  counties  of  inspectors  who 
will  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Act  in 
municipalities  where  there  are  no  inspectors. 

We  have  also  provided  in  this  new  Act 
for  two  or  more  municipalities  to  join  forces 
in  the  appointment  of  inspectors.  Further, 
The  Department  of  Labour  will  have  its  own 
staff  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  Act  in  un- 
organized territories.  These  inspectors  will 
be  able,  when  requested,  to  advise  and  assist 
municipal  officials  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
persons  for  appointment  as  municipal  inspec- 
tors and  also  to  advise  municipal  inspectors 
in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  the  Act. 

Now  for  the  powers  given  inspectors  under 
the  new  Act:  An  inspector  may  now  require 
the  production  of  the  drawings  and  speciiBca- 
tions  of  a  project  or  any  part  of  it,  and  no 
person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  produce 
these  drawings  or  specifications. 

We  have  provided  in  the  new  Act  for 
stop-work  orders.  This  means  simply  that 
where  an  inspector  finds  the  regulations  are 
not  being  observed,  he  has  the  power  to  order 
all  work  stopped  until  steps  are  taken  to 
comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  fine  for  failure  to  obey  a  stop-work 
order  can  be  up  to  $100  a  day  for  every  day 
the  regulations  are  ignored. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  employer  under  this 
new  Act  to  take  every  precaution  that  is 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  workmen,  and  we  also  require  that 
the  workman  should  do  his  part.  A  workman 
who  knowingly  endangers  his  safety  or  that 
of  other  persons  or  fails  to  use  or  wear  pro- 
tective devices  or  clothing  when  required  by 
his  employer  can  be  fined  up  to  $500. 

Except  where  provision  is  made  for  a 
penalty,  every  person  who  is  guilty  of  contra- 
vening the  Act  or  the  regulations  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  12  months, 
or  both. 

One  other  feature  of  this  new  Act,  which 
is  evidence  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  today,  is  that  it  covers  structures 
other  than  buildings,  such  as  bridges,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  previous  legislation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
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like  to  make  a  short  appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to  do  something  about 
these  committees.  I  mentioned  this  before. 
Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  apparently, 
the  standing  committee  on  municipal  law  is 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  standing  committee 
on  pubhc  accounts.  I  know  there  are  several 
other  hon.  members  besides  myself  who  have 
done  considerable  work  in  preparation  for  the 
meetings  of  both  of  these  committees. 

Since  they  are  both  called  at  10  in  the 
morning  it  is  just  impossible,  and  I  wonder  in 
this  particular  case  if  something  could  not  be 
ddne,  because  there  are  matters  coming  be- 
fore both  these  committees  that  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  situation  and  before  the  after- 
noon is  over  I  will  have  a  word  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  see  if  we  cannot 
straighten  it  out.  The  problem  is  that  some 
of  these— everybody  wants  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock.  We  could  postpone  one  of  these 
committees  or  we  could  put  one  of  them 
over,  perhaps,  until  next  week.  Perhaps  the 
committee  on  municipal  law  could  go  over  to 
next  week  because  it  is  dealing  with  bills 
in  which  there  is  no  particular  urgency.  But 
certainly  we  can  straighten  it  out.  It  is  just 
a  question  of  timetabling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  advis- 
ing the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  the 
government  contemplates  no  changes  in  the 
present  situation  relating  to  mining  and  pro- 
vincial parks  and  that  no  new  legislation  is 
to  be  considered.  The  prohibition  against 
prospecting  and  staking  in  provincial  parks 
imposed  in  1956  continues. 

I  am  making  this  statement  since  there 
appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about 
government  policy  in  this  field.  This  mis- 
understanding seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
references  to  the  report  of  the  public  lands 
investigation  committee,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1959  to  inquire  into  and  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  in  respect  of  the 
disposal  of  public  lands  under  The  Mining 
Act  and  under  The  Public  Lands  Act.  The 
history  of  prospecting  in  provincial  parks  is 
as  follows: 

Before  1939,  if  a  find  of  valuable  mineral 
was  riiade  in  any  of  the  six  provincial  parks 
in  existence  at  that  time,  and  the  find  was 
corroborated  by  a  provincial  geologist,  a 
special  ■  exploratory  licence  of  occupation 
could  be  issued  by  order-in-council.  During 
the  search  for  strategic  metals  during  the 
second  world  war,  between  1939  and  1945, 


prospecting  and  staking  in  our  provincial 
parks  were  permitted  under  special  regulations. 
Since  1956,  when  the  regulations  relating  to 
mining  in  parks  were  revoked,  prospecting 
and  staking  of  mining  claims  in  our  provincial 
parks  have  been  prohibited.  This  is  the 
government  policy  which  is  in  effect  and 
which  continues  to  be  in  eflFect.  Our  park 
lands  are  a  priceless  heritage  and  it  is  our 
aim  to  develop  them  for  the  use  of  our 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  research  foundation  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1961. 

2,  Report  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  It  is  my  prerogative  to  speak  now  as 
the  elected  representative  of  Cochrane  South 
in  this  House.  What  I  have  to  say  is  objective 
in  that  I  will  report  on  some  of  the  more 
important  happenings  that  have  helped 
shape  the  area  I  represent  here. 

It  has  been  a  good  year.  It  could  have 
been  a  very  bad  year  but,  as  you  shall  see,  the 
north  is  remarkable  in  that  it  adjusts  itself 
to  conditions  as  they  arise.  Most  of  the  people 
of  the  south,  that  is,  the  people  living  south 
of  North  Bay,  think  of  Kirkland  Lake,  Larder 
Lake,  and  Timmins  and  the  Porcupine  as  a 
specialized  area  in  this  world  in  which  gold 
alone  is  produced.  We  have  produced  a  lot 
of  gold  in  this  area  but  that  is  not  the  sole 
virtue  of  this  land.  Nature  has  been  most 
kind  to  us  herci 

It  has  not  Sprinkled  its  gifts  sparingly. 
There  is  more  to  the  production  of  our  mines 
than  the  soft  yellow  metal.  Indeed,  now,  we 
can  pridefuUy  say  that  we  sing  not  a  single 
note  any  longer  because  besides  gold  in  my 
riding,  the  rich  earth  is  springing  forth  with 
offerings  of  silver,  copper,  asbestos,  and  iron 
and  there  is  much  more  to  this  song  than 
these  notes  that  ring  loud  and  clear  and 
carry  the  message  that  the  north  can  stand 
on  its  own  offerings  in  this  complicated  world 
in  which  we  all  have  fo  live  today. 
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There  is  much  more  to  my  riding  than 
the  mining  aspects  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  riding  covered  by  valuable 
forests.  It  is  a  riding  punctuated  by  myriad 
lakes  and  cut  up  by  numberless  streams.  It 
is  a  place  that  more  and  more  people  will 
want  to  visit  as  time  goes  on. 

Cochrane  South  is  just  beginning  to  open 
up  to  show  its  full  value.  The  development 
of  an  iron  ore  body  near  Kirkland  Lake, 
copper  finds  in  the  Porcupine  gold  field  itself, 
and  the  general  development  of  tourist  traflBc 
throughout  the  region,  inspire  the  push 
needed  to  lift  the  whole  area.  All  of  this 
is  happening  at  a  time  when  the  town  of 
Timmins  is  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
its  incorporation. 

These  celebrations,  by  the  way,  began  in 
February  of  this  year  just  a  month  and  a  half 
ago,  with  a  three-day  winter  carnival.  They 
will  be  continued  in  July  and  August  with  a 
week-long  series  of  activities  designed  to 
attract  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Porcupine  district. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  items 
in  the  development  of  this  riding  is  the  com- 
pletion of  Highway  101,  west  from  the 
Timmins-Porcupine  area  giving  direct  road 
access  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  northern 
United  States.  Coupled  with  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  over  tlie  St.  Mary's  River  at 
the  Soo,  this  link  should  do  more  than 
any  other  single  thing  to  bring  about  an 
immense  development  in  the  tourist  traffic  in 
northeastern  Ontario. 

That  highway,  by  the  way,  Highway  101 
and  the  idea  behind  it  and  its  subsequent 
development  under  the  impetus  provided  by 
The  Departments  of  Mines  and  Highways, 
was  the  brainchild  of  the  Timmins-Porcupine 
chamber  of  commerce  in  my  own  riding. 
This  organization,  founded  in  1949,  took  stock 
of  the  area's  resources  and  its  needs  and 
decided  that  the  highway  in  question  was 
vital  to  the  area's  development.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  convinced  us  in  the  government 
of  the  importance  of  the  road  link,  tlie  need 
for  it,  and  not  only  did  we  undertake  to  build 
it  but  we  did  build  it.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  official  opening  of  the  highway  is  now 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  June  23,  1962  and 
also  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfcllow)   my  colleague,  will  officiate. 

But  this  highway  is  more  than  just  a  tourist 
route.  It  has  opened  up  new  country  to 
development  in  the  fields  of  forestry,  mining, 
and  agriculture.  It  has  also  made  the  Tim- 
mins-Porcupine area  one  of  the  major  dis- 
tributing   centres    of    northeastern    Ontario. 


This  is  reflected  in  a  number  of  companies 
which  are  now  basing  their  operations  for 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  province  in 
the  Timmins  area.  Four  companies  have 
opened  offices  in  the  past  six  months  in 
Timmins.  Others  are  taking  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  situation. 

The  importance  of  this  road  to  the  tourist 
industry  is  reflected  in  starts  on  new  units 
for  accommodation  in  the  Timmins  area.  A 
new  40-unit  motor  hotel  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  tliere  are  plans  for  two  other 
motels  to  be  started  this  spring.  This  is  very 
important  when  we  consider  that  the  tempo  of 
gold  mining  is  slowing  down. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  who  live  in 
mining  communities  must,  of  necessity,  be 
very  important.  That  attitude,  in  Tinunins, 
is  important  indeed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  my  riding, 
either  in  Timmins  or  in  Kirkland  Lake  or 
Iroquois  Lake,  or  in  Larder  Lake,  is  very 
good  indeed.  While  there  might  be  some 
concern  about  mines  closing,  there  is  no 
pessimism  about  what  will  come  next. 

The  people  of  my  riding  are  thinking 
aggressively,  progressively;  and  they  think 
forward  and  they  think  of  the  development 
of  new  industries  such  as  the  tourist  industry. 

Housing  starts  are  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  good  attitude  which  exists  in  the  riding. 
Just  in  Timmins  alone,  for  example,  we  have 
seen  more  new  housing  starts  in  the  past  three 
years  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  50-year 
history.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  building  of 
shacks.  I  am  talking  of  the  building  of  good 
quality  homes  by  company  executives  and 
hourly-rated  employees  of  the  mines  and 
other  industries  as  well.  If  pessimism  pre- 
vailed, I  daresay  there  would  be  no  new 
housing  starts. 

The  people  of  the  riding  have  the  future 
in  mind  when  tliey  suggest  new  roads  for 
the  opening  of  this  area.  Roads  mean  access 
and  access  means  development  in  mining, 
forestry  and  agriculture  as  well  as  in  tourism. 

I  suggest  to  my  fellow  hon.  members  from 
southern  Ontario  to  consider  the  impact  of  an 
expenditure  of  something  in  the  nature  of 
$30  miUion.  That  is  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  opening  up  of  the  new 
iron  mine  located  south  of  Kirkland  Lake  in 
my  own  riding.  Now,  this  $30  million  may 
sound  like  a  rather  small  amount  to  you 
people  who  are  accustomed  here  in  the  south 
to  figures  way  beyond  this,  but  let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  it  means  the  employment  of 
something  like  1,000  to  1,500  men.  They 
will  be  employed  in  construction  work  and 
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this  is  rather  important  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

When  construction  work  is  finished-by 
construction  I  am  talking  about  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bringing  about  of  production 
facihties  to  the  proper  point-then  there  shall 
be  permanent  employment  for  a  minimum  of 
400  men  at  the  mine  and  also  at  the  con- 
centrator. You  do  not  have  to  be  statisticians 
to  understand  the  efiFect  of  such  a  develop- 
ment in  an  area  such  as  Kirkland  Lake  where 
we  now  have  a  population  of  17,529.  The 
impact  of  this  development  in  Boston  town- 
ship is  the  shot  in  the  arm  to  this  area,  the 
southeastern  part  of  my  riding.  Ever  since 
the  announcement  of  the  company's  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  this  project,  industrial 
inquiries  have  increased.  The  general  out- 
look has  changed  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
year  will  be  a  good  one  for  Kirkland  Lake 
and  the  area  surrounding  that  important 
community  of  Cochrane  South. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  optimistic  atti- 
tude in  Kirkland  Lake,  I  would  like  to  report 
that  there  is  keen  interest  being  displayed  in 
a  land  assembly  scheme  which  will  make  63 
housing  lots  available  to  the  people  who 
know  there  is  a  future  in  that  community. 

The  same  spirit  exists  close-by  Timmins, 
at  Schumacher,  where  prospective  home- 
owners will  be  offered  38  fully  serviced  lots 
this  summer  on  land  donated  by  Mclntyre 
Porcupine  Mines  Limited,  one  of  the  original 
producers  of  the  Porcupine  area. 

These  are  big  figures  in  the  north.  They 
are  big  because  we  are  on  the  fringe  of 
development  in  this  province.  Down  here, 
in  Toronto,  these  statistics  may  sound  ele- 
mentary. They  should  not  be  considered  as 
such. 

I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to 
remember  that  the  problem  of  our  expansion 
multiplies  as  we  move  away  from  our  pro- 
vincial capital.  For  a  great  many  years  now, 
too  many  people  in  Ontario  have  failed  to 
understand  how  important  it  is  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and 
Peterborough— to  name  only  a  few  of  our 
southern  municipalities— to  be  associated  with 
what  goes  on  in  the  so-called  frontier  muni- 
cipalities of  the  north.  The  long  arm  of  the 
province's  influence  does  reach  us,  400-odd 
miles  north  of  the  capital.  Too  often,  its 
grasp  is  weakened  by  the  effort. 

I  suggest  that  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense progress  registered  by  man  in  the  field 
of  communications  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  average  resident  of  southern  Ontario 
still  considers  anyone  hving  north  of  Hunts- 


ville,  as  some  Englishmen  of  not  so  long  ago 
thou  gilt  of  anyone  living  outside  of  the  British 
Isles,  as  either  a  foreigner  or  a  colonial. 

I  have  been  a  life-long  resident  of  northern 
Ontario.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  population  in  this  province  is  concen- 
trated in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  so-called 
golden  horseshoe.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
very  future  of  not  only  this  province,  but 
that  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  hinges  on  what 
we  will  do  with  the  immense  land  areas 
beyond  these  golden  horseshoes  that  we  have 
failed  to  use   to  the   best  advantage. 

The  words  I  speak  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
those  of  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  north, 
therefore,  not  the  expression  of  an  opportun- 
ist. I  am  trying  to  appeal  to  all  of  my  fellow 
hon.  members  in  this  Legislature  to  appreci- 
ate not  only  my  position  as  a  representative 
of  a  northern  riding,  but  also  my  particularly 
delicate  situation  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  the  Treasury  board.  But  at  this 
moment  I  speak  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  or  the  Treasury  board,  I  speak  with 
the  extra  special  authority  given  me  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  my  riding. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  who  are  not 
representing  northern  constituencies  appreci- 
ate the  potential  of  northern  Ontario,  back 
up  the  efforts  of  their  fellow  hon.  members 
from  those  constituencies  where  the  aurora 
borealis  glows,  for  a  better  treatment,  a 
better  understanding. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  estimates  placed  before  this  House  re- 
cently by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  include 
estimates  for  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
Development  Commission  which  operates 
Old  Fort  Henry,  Upper  Canada  Village  and 
the  170-mile  chain  of  parks  and  camp  sites 
from  Glengarry  on  the  Quebec  border  to 
Adolphustown  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  tell  you 
briefly  something  of  the  economic  benefit 
these  activities  have  brought  to  Ontario  and 
particularly  to  eastern  Ontario;  of  the  con- 
tribution the  commission  is  playing  in  the 
field  of  education;  and  of  the  commission's 
plans  and  prospects  for  1962. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  economic 
benefits  that  this  government,  through  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development  Com- 
mission, has  brought  to  eastern  Ontario,  I 
first  remind  hon.  members  of  the  economic 
characteristics  of  any  new  tourist  develop- 
ment, an  attraction  which  brings  tourist 
benefits  to  all  segments  of  the  economy. 
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One  normally  thinks  of  motels,  restaurants 
and  garages  as  benefiting  most  from  an 
increased  volume  of  tourists.  But  their  sup- 
pliers benefit  also.  The  farmers  who  supply 
the  additional  milk,  eggs,  meat  and  vege- 
tables; the  drug  store;  the  variety  shops; 
the  food  market  all  benefit— an  enhanced 
tourist  attraction  and  an  increased  volume 
of  visitors  benefit  directly  every  section  of 
retail  trade,  and  indirectly  most  aspects  of 
wholesale  trade  and  many  parts  of  initial 
production. 

A  second  characteristic  of  tourist  econo- 
mics is  that  these  are  brand-new  dollars 
that  are  brought  into  an  area,  with  a  high 
multiplier  effect.  The  tourist  pays  his  dollar 
to  the  motel  operator,  who  gives  it  to  his 
staff  in  wages,  who  in  turn  buy  food  from 
their  stores  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Another  characteristic  of  tourist  econo- 
mics is  that  these  dollars  take  nothing  away 
from  the  resources  of  an  area.  Thus,  while 
the  activities  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
Development  Commission  have  brought  new 
dollars  to  eastern  Ontario,  dollars  with  a 
high  multiplier  effect,  they  have  taken  noth- 
ing away  from  the  area  and  these  dollars 
have  permeated  every  aspect  of  the 
economy. 

Last  fall,  the  commission  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  effect  of  their  operations 
on  eastern  Ontario  by  surveying  the  mer- 
chants of  Seaway  Valley.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  few  specific  answers  were  forth- 
coming. We  cannot  tell  you  that  this  garage 
operator  increased  his  gasoline  sales  by,  say, 
20  per  cent  or  that  this  clothing  store 
merchant  increased  his  profit.  This  situa- 
tion might  annoy  the  statistician  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  annoyed  the  merchants. 

We  did  talk  to  many  of  them  and  I  can 
report  to  this  House  that  all  statements 
made  witii  regard  to  the  new  financial  life- 
blood  that  has  been  brought  into  Seaway 
Valley  were  most  favourable.  One  variety 
store  operation,  for  instance,  reported  that 
the  summer  was  "like  having  Christmas 
every  day."  Where  once  the  shopping  centre 
at  Morrisburg  was  largely  deserted  through- 
out the  week,  now  in  the  summertime  it  is 
full  of  shoppers  and  the  parking  lot  is  nearly 
filled  with  out-of-town,  out-of-province 
license  plates  every  day. 

Again,  while  we  cannot  specifically  yet 
state  the  number  of  new  dollars  flowing 
into  the  Brockville-Comwall-St.  Lawrence 
River  area  of  Ontario,  we  do  have  some 
specific  examples  from  elsewhere  in  the 
province.    The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 


Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  has  had  his  depart- 
ment conduct  11  community  surveys  in 
different  parts  of  Ontario,  where  the 
characteristics  of  visitors  and  the  economic 
effects  of  their  visits  on  a  particular  com- 
munity have  been  rather  precisely  measured. 
Such  a  survey  was  done  on  the  com- 
munity of  Bobcaygeon.  Here  it  was  found 
that  during  one  week  in  the  summer  non- 
resident spending  in  particular  stores  as  a 
proportion  of  total  spending  was  as  follows: 

Grocery  stores   76  per  cent 

Drug  stores   76  per  cent 

Restaurants    73  per  cent 

Clothing   stores   60  per  cent 

Bakeries    77  per  cent 

Meat   markets    69  per  cent 

Hardware   stores    91  per  cent 

Garages     61  per  cent 

During  the  summer  season,  the  impact  of 
tourist  business  is  so  great  that  obviously 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  all  retail  business 
in  a  tourist  community  can  be  accounted 
for  by  our  visitors. 

Because  there  are  direct  and  indirect 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  taxes  on 
all  these  retail  purchases,  another  effect  of 
this  tourist  spending  is  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden  in  any  particular  community 
and  in  the  province  as  a  whole. 

In  the  case  of  Bobcaygeon,  during  the 
particular  summer  week  of  the  survey, 
$258  was  added  to  the  income  of  every 
man,   woman  and  child  in  the   community. 

As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  had  11  of  these  surveys  con- 
ducted in  Ontario  communities;  it  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
Development  Commission  that  such  a  sur- 
vey will  be  conducted  in  southeastern  On- 
tario as  soon  as  possible. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  get  acconmio- 
dation  between  Kingston  and  Cornwall  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1962  is  well  aware  indeed 
of  the  economic  benefits  brought  by  the 
commission.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  the 
highways  of  Ontario  is  aware  of  the  num- 
ber of  bumper  strips  on  vehicles  all  of 
which  mark  visitors  to  Old  Fort  Henry 
and/or  Upper  Canada  Village. 

I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  in  this  House 
were  interested  in  the  survey  of  political 
attitudes  recently  undertaken  by  journalism 
students  at  Carleton  University,  Ottawa.  It 
was  especially  heartening— relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Devel- 
opment Commission— that  several  favourable 
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comments  were  made  comparing  the  sum- 
mer tourist  season  of  1961  with  the  boom 
years  during  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  power  devel- 
opment. 

Campers,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
made  use  of  the  first-class  facilities  offered 
to  them  throughout  the  province.  In  the 
commission's  operation,  where  a  year  ago 
we  had  some  8,500  camping  groups,  last 
year  we  had  over  30,000. 

Once  and  for  all  I  would  Hke  to  erase 
the  false  impression  many  people  have  that 
campers  are  the  poor  relations  of  the  travel 
industry.  It  is  true  that  they  spend  less 
money  on  accommodation  than  others,  but 
they  must  buy  food,  they  must  buy  gasoline 
and  oil,  they  patronize  souvenir  shops,  grocery 
and  hardware  stores,  and  what  they  may  lack 
in  individual  spending  they  more  than  make 
up  by  volume.  We  should  not  forget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  these  camping  facilities  were 
not  available  these  people  would  have  to 
vacation  elsewhere,  if  at  all.  For  many  of 
them,  camping  facilities  made  possible  a 
vacation  for  the  first  time.  I  am  sure  as 
their  economic  circumstances  change  their 
individual  tourist  spending  will  reach  higher 
levels  too  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  and  perhaps 
most  lasting  benefits  of  Upper  Canada  Village 
has  been  the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the 
education  of  our  school  children  who  now 
have  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  see  living 
history.  During  1961  over  65,000  school  age 
children,  with  their  parents  or  in  school 
groups,  visited  the  village.  There  were  more 
than  50  groups  requiring  as  many  as  four  or 
five  buses  to  carry  each  party.  And  this  is 
particularly  interesting,  I  think  at  this  time: 
already  in  1962  plans  have  been  made  for 
over  4,000  school  children  from  Toronto  to 
visit  the  village.  In  addition  we  have  had 
requests  to  make  arrangements  for  two  groups 
from  western  provinces,  one  from  Alberta, 
and  one  from  Manitoba. 

The  commission  employs  each  summer  up 
to  200  university  students  as  guides  at  the 
fort  and  the  village  and  as  members  of  the 
Fort  Henry  guard.  These  students  all  earn 
from  $700  to  $800  or  perhaps  more  per 
summer  and  this  in  effect  is  a  scholarship, 
paying  all  of  their  tuition  and  some  of  the 
hving  costs  of  their  next  year  at  university. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  commission  has  plans  to 
improve  facilities  in  1962.  In  addition  to  the 
dining  room  at  Willard's  Hotel,  which  was 
terribly  overcrowded  last  year,  a  new  cafeteria 
is   planned   which   will   serve    1,000   visitors 


each  day.  New  campsites  are  being  developed 
and  new  and  improved  facilities  provided  at 
many  existing  campsites.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Dominion  government  has 
agreed  to  provide  customs  and  -immigration 
services  at  the  marina  in  Crysler  Farm  Battle 
Park,  thus  providing  a  new  and  welcome  and 
most  necessary  facility  for  the  many  American 
visitors  who  spend  their  vacations  on  the 
water. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  1962 
season,  on  Dominion  Day,  July  1,  will  be  a 
celebration  by  members  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians  to  commemorate  their  Loyalist  an- 
cestors and  their  share  in  the  Loyalist 
emigration  to  Upper  Canada  which  followed 
the   American   Revolution. 

Throughout  Canada,  1961  was  a  most  out- 
standing year.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  just  announced  preliminary 
figures  for  foreign  spending  in  Canada,  which 
indicates  an  increase  from  $420  million  to 
$473  million,  an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  deficit  on  the  travel 
account,  so  called,  has  decreased  by  22.7 
per  cent  from  1960.  In  every  way,  1961 
was  the  best  travel  year  in  Canada's  liistory . 
All  provinces  of  Canada  benefited  from  this 
increase  and  Ontario  most  of  all.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Pubhcity  has  told 
me  that  while  all  parts  of  Ontario  saw  an 
increase  in  their  tourist  business,  there  were 
two  particular  areas  which  benefited  because 
of  new  facilities.  One  area  was  that  part  of 
Ontario  north  of  the  Soo  which  saw  last 
summer  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Canada 
highway  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
other,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  was  the  significant 
upsurge  caused  by  the  creation  and  opening 
of  Upper  Canada  Village. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
you  create  an  attraction  and  tell  people  about 
it,  they  will  visit  you  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the 
spectacular  scenery  made  available  for  the 
first  time  by  a  new  and  modern  highway 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  man-made 
historic  attraction.  In  both  cases  they  came 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  left  their 
dollars  in  the  milHons.  The  total  attendance 
throughout  the  parks  and  historic  sites 
operated  by  the  commission  had  a  tremendous 
increase  last  year.  Our  total  attendance  in 
1960  was  sHghtly  over  860,000,  in  1961  well 
over  1,400,000. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  commission  to  make 
1962  another  successful  year,  benefiting  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  economy  of  southeastern 
Ontario.  There  are  indications,  some  of  which 
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I  have  already  mentioned,  that  we  will  again 
be  successful.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  has  told  me  that  already  the 
volume  of  letters  received  by  his  department 
about   Upper   Canada  Village  is   substantial. 

We  in  our  turn  have  had  directly  more 
than  5,000  inquiries  to  date.  The  commission 
is  pleased  that  once  again  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  will  include  Seaway 
Valley  in  its  annual  tour  of  US  editors.  We 
know,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  school 
children  of  Ontario  will  come  again  in  the 
thousands,  and  we  have  been  advised  of 
several  independent  tour  operators  who  plan 
regular  tours  to  Upper  Canada  Village 
throughout  the  summer  of  1962. 

This  year,  the  village  will  open  earlier  than 
last  year.  This  year  it  will  be  May  16  and 
it  will  stay  open  and  in  operation  until 
October  15. 

While  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  initial 
year  of  the  village  was  a  marked  success  in 
every  way,  when  over  212,000  people  visited 
us,  and  as  I  mentioned  1,400,000  visited  the 
total  facihties  of  the  commission,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  thousands  of  people  right  here 
in  Toronto  and  throughout  Ontario  who  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  incomparable 
historic  and  recreational  facilities  that  are  now 
available  to  our  people.  May  I  urge  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House  to  visit  the 
facilities  of  the  commission  and  to  bring  his 
family  and  friends;  I  urge  him  to  do  it 
early  in  the  season  because  I  am  confident 
that  once  he  has  seen  what  is  oflFered,  he 
will  become  an  active  supporter  of  these 
facilities.  And  furthermore,  if  he  comes  early, 
he  will  avoid  the  rush. 

The  present  and  continuing  success  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Devel- 
opment Commission  is  and  will  be  due  to  the 
consistently  enthusiastic  support  of  many  hon. 
members  of  this  House  and  this  government. 
I  would  like  to  mention  particularly  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  and  my  fellow 
hon.  members  for  Stormont,  Glengarry, 
Frontenac-Addington,  Prince  Edward-Len- 
nex,  Kingston  and  St.  George. 

Our  success  has  been  more  marked  too 
because  of  the  co-operation  of  the  residents 
of  Seaway  Valley  who  have  oflFered  a  friendly 
welcome  and  their  traditionally  warm  hos- 
pitality to  our  visitors,  one  of  whom  on 
Friday,  June  13,  this  year,  I  am  very  happy 
to  report,  will  be  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Mother. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  debate  on  the  budget  is  very  similar  to 
the  debate  on  the  address  to  the  Throne 
speech,  in  that  we  can  discuss  any  and  all 
subjects.  This  is  right  and  proper  because 
the  budget  aflFects  every  individual  in  the 
province  and  the  very  life  and  animation 
of  our  society.  Our  philosophy  of  life  and 
how  we  should  be  governed  is  reflected  in 
tlie  budget. 

Of  course  a  budget  can  also  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  political  trickery.  This 
present  government,  since  1943,  has  been 
guilty  of  this.  For  years  we  have  been  fed 
the  nonsense  that  Ontario  has  had  a  surplus 
each  year.  At  the  same  time  in  10  years  our 
debt  has  increased  by  $1  billion.  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  economic  jargon  of  the  iwesent 
Tory  government  we  have  had  a  smplus  but 
have  gone  into  debt  $1  billion.  This  is  an 
amazing  system. 

How  does  the  government  do  it?  Well,  as 
we  all  know,  it  has  two  accounts— the  ordinary 
account  and  the  capital  account.  Out  of  the 
ordinary  account  the  government  pays  the 
current  operating  expenses.  It  is  this  account 
that  always  had  a  surplus.  Out  of  the  capital 
account  the  government  pays  for  highways 
and  buildings.  This  account  has  been  going 
into  the  red  for  years;  debt  piles  up  and  so 
does  the  interest  but  the  government,  with 
one  eye  shut  and  the  other  only  half  open, 
keeps  saying  we  have  a  surplus.  How  many 
of  us  here  today  would  stay  in  business  if  we 
budgeted  only  JFor  current  operating  exi)enses 
and  forgot  our  capital  outlays? 

Suppose  your  wife,  out  of  her  household 
budget,  paid  only  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
and  ignored  the  principal  payments,  you 
would  soon  be  foreclosed;  and  your  wife 
would  be  a  mighty  poor  housekeeper.  It 
is  time  to  clean  house  at  Queen's  Park. 

The  debt  structure  in  this  province  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  even  the  present 
slow  moving  Tory  administration  had  to  do 
something,  so  it  imposed  a  sales  tax.  It  im- 
posed this  tax  at  a  time  when  business  needed 
a  boost  instead  of  a  knock.  It  is  far  better 
to  impose  a  new  tax  when  the  economy  is 
good.  The  Tories  waited  for  a  year  when 
business  was  bad.  But  worse  still,  the  tax 
was  imposed  to  pay  old  debts. 

When  times  were  good  Ontario  had  a 
deficit.  Remember  how  the  prudent  Liberal 
finance  Ministers  like  Ilsley,  Abbott  and 
Harris  were  criticized  for  the  big  surpuLses 
in  good  Liberal  times?  That  is  why  this 
country  can  stand  the  huge  deficits  of  the 
present  Tory  Fleming. 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
discuss  some  of  our  basic  approaches  in  pre- 
paring a  budget.  Benjamin  Disraeli  once 
said,  "In  political  institutions  are  the  em- 
bodied experiences  of  a  race."  The  budget  is 
an  institution  within  our  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. I  am  sure  that  if  we  examined  the 
budgets  of  Ontario  since  they  were  first 
prepared  they  would  show  how  our  thinking 
on  many  matters  of  pubhc  importance  has 
changed  over  the  years. 

When  Ontario  first  became  a  province  the 
predominant  thought  was  that  government 
should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  in  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  be  it  business,  social 
or  anything  else.  Many  of  us  still  talk  this 
way,  but  despite  all  our  talk  and  perhaps 
our  wishes,  government  has  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  take  a  larger  and  larger 
role;  and  today  one  can  say  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  predominant  role  in  the  life 
of  our  province.  The  same  is  true  on  the 
national  level;  government  has  been  forced 
to  take  a  predominant  role  in  the  life  of 
our  country. 

,_...  This  predominance  of  government,  is  it  in 
itself  an.eyil?  Certainly  the  classical  econ- 
omists would  say  it  was.  And,  after  all,  we 
owe  much  to  tlie  classical  economists, 
founders  of  liberal  democracy.  These  men 
did  much  to  destroy  feudalism  and  military 
power  of  that  time.  Of  all  political  creeds 
tlie  liberal  democratic  philosophy  has  been 
the  staunchest  protector  of  life,  property, 
freedom  of  contract  and  the  political  sanctity 
of  the  individual.  And  to  all  of  this  I  think 
everyone  here  can  agree. 

Economic  liberalism  served  its  purpose  by 
removing  mercantile  restrictions  from  industry 
and  commerce,  by  stressing  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  broadening  the  basis  of  citi- 
zenship, and  by  attacking  the  more  arbitrary 
and  vindictive  actions  of  government  such  as 
its  treatment  of  offenders  against  the  law. 
With  the  leadership  of  England  in  commerce, 
finance  and  technology,  and  blessed  with  the 
discovery  of  new  frontiers  in  the  new  world, 
liberal  democracy  had  a  tremendous  drive 
and  seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  a  world  of 
scarcity  and  want.  Until  that  time  no  political 
or  economic  dogma  had  ever  had  such  a  wide 
appeal  among  the  so-called  masses. 

Today,  we  who  have, inherited  this  system 
that  seemed  to  have  all  the  answers  cannot 
help  but  have  an  uneasy  feehng  that  govern- 
ment in  this  province  and  in  tins  country  has 
not  grasped  the  import  of  great  changes  that 
are  taking  place  and  that  have  already  taken 
place.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  developing  and 
exerting  the  resources  within  our  people  and 


in  our  country  as  we  should  and  as  we  could. 
The  initiative  our  system  once  had  in  world 
affairs  has  waned  and  could  be  lost  unless 
we  grasp  the  essentials  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  And  if  we  lose,  personal 
freedom  shall  surely  perish. 

When  the  first  budget  was  prepared  in 
Ontario,  what  is  called  free  enterprise  was 
supreme.  And  yet  despite  our  lip-service  to 
it  over  the  years,  it  is  an  almost  utterly 
different  system  than  what  the  classical  econ- 
omists intended.  But,  after  all,  free  enter- 
prise in  the  raw  is  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
It  is  the  reign  of  tooth  and  claw.  Every 
man  for  himself;  the  strong  survive,  the  weak 
perish.  No  matter  what  your  artistic,  literary 
or  aesthetic  strength  might  be,  if  you  are 
not  strong  in  the  business  world  you  must 
perish. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  human  to 
want  to  survive;  and  so,  despite  the  classical 
economists,  workers  sought  strength  in  unions, 
farmers  found  survival  in  various  co-operative 
endeavours,  business  found  strength  in  com- 
bines and  gentlemen's  agreements,  and  gov- 
ernment was  pressured  by  the  people  into 
all  kinds  of  legislation.  Everybody  was 
searching  for  security  despite  all  the  theoreti- 
cal arguments  of  the.  classical  economists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  person,  no  matter 
from  what  class,  creed  or  colour  he  or  she 
may  spring,  is  still  looking  for  security.  Our 
greatest  weakness  is  that  we  are  preaching 
a  philosophy  that  is  a  philosophy  of  out- 
and-out  free  enterprise,  which  no  longer 
works  and  in  which  we,  in  reality,  do  not 
believe.  Just  as  an  automobile  plant,  or  any 
other  manufacturer,  must  keep  modem  and 
use  up-to-date  methods  so  governments  must 
do  likewise. 

Henry  Ford  had  a  great  success  in  the 
model  "T"  Ford.  It  was  so  successful  that  he 
refused  to  change  to  any  other  model  despite 
the  fact  that  competitors  had  introduced  even 
better  cars  than  the  model  "T".^  Not  until 
the  Ford  Company  was  surpassed  by  its 
competitors  did  it  wake  up  and  bring  in  the 
model  "A." 

It  is  the  same  with  government.  Unless  a 
government  meets  the  problems  of  the  day 
with  up-to-date  knowledge,  with  zCst  and 
vigour,  it,  too,  falls  behind  competing  systems. 
We  are  failing  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
day  because  we  use  old  wornout  methods 
and  theories  tliat  are  no  longer  dynamic  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  result  is  there  is  great  ajDathy 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people  not 
only  here  in  this  province  and  in  this  country, 
but    throughout    the    world,    toward    public 
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affairs  and  we  fail  to  instil  in  them  the 
sense  of  being  an  essential  part  of  a  great 
dynamic  movement. 

Despite  all  its  faults  there  is  much  good 
in  free  enterprise  and  we  should  preserve  that 
good.  With  free  enterprise  came  the  right 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  and  give  free 
range  to  opinions.  And  of  course,  despite  all 
its  inconsistencies,  it  stressed  the  value  of 
the  individual.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  most  ardent  of  the  free  enterprisers  paid 
lip-service  to  the  sanctity  of  the  individual 
because  they  paid  lip-service  to  a  philosophy 
that  was  in  many  ways  in  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  free  enterprise  system  that  they 
preached. 

No  matter  how  ruthless  an  individual 
might  be  in  his  business  life  he  usually 
ardently  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  This  lip-service  to  the 
Gld  and  New  Testaments  was  probably  our 
saving  grace.  Despite  all  the  talk  of  ardent 
competition,  people  learned  to  work  together 
because  of  the  hurt  which  they  avoided  and 
the  help  co-operation  yielded.  And  so, 
classical  economists  to  the  contrary,  people 
went  right  on  looking  for  security. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  early  classical  economists  and  also 
our  greatest  mistake  even  down  to  today,  is 
the  belief  that  economic  insecurity  is  essential 
for  eflBciency  and  economic  advance.  Here  in 
Canada  our  greatest  economic  progress  has 
been  made  when  the  search  for  social  securit>' 
has  been  at  its  height  during  the  great 
regimes  of  Macken2de  King  and  St.  Laurent, 
at  a  time  when  these  regimes  were  at  their 
best  and  have  never  been  surpassed. 

When  you  bring  this  down  to  practical 
politics,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  look  at  it 
this  way.  Today  our  farmers  are  facing  the 
threatening  aspects  of  vertical  integration  of 
agriculture.  This  is  happening  especially  in 
the  friiit  and  vegetable  industry  where  the 
processor  is  becoming  the  producer  of  the 
raw  product.  Integrating  corporations  now 
have  about  10,000  acres  of  Ontario  farmland 
under  cultivation.  If  the  government  of 
Ontario  doesn't  move  quickly  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  the  farmer  will  inevitably  be  forced 
off  his  land.  The  government  should  have  the 
guts  to  protect  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  some  will  say  this  is  govern- 
ment interference  with  free  enterprise  and 
we  should  leave  it  all  to  the  laws  of  demand 
and  supply.  Free  enterprise  is  a  sacred  cow. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  that  the  Hindus  have 
a  strange  belief  when  they  allow  sick  cows 
to  wander  around  spreading  disease,  because' 
they    say    the    cow    is    sacred.     The    Hindus' 


belief  is  no  more  weird  than  ours  if  we  sit 
idly  by  and  in  the  name  of  that  sacred  cow, 
"free  enterprise,"  allow  a  few  large  corpora- 
tions to  ruin  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  represent  a  constituency  where  a  large 
numl)er  of  Massey-Ferguson  workers  live.  If 
the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy,  my  con- 
stituents are  out  of  work.  If  the  farmers  lose 
their  lands  they  and  their  sons  become  un- 
skilled help  in  the  big  city  and  a  glut  on  the 
labour  market.  Such  a  chain  of  events  can 
cause  untold  social  and  economic  hardship. 
I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present  Hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  has  set 
up  a  committee  to  study  vertical  integration. 
But  this  government  seems  to  do  notliing 
but  set  up  committees  and  advisory  boards. 
It  is  time  for  action. 

The  present  government  is  stalling.  It 
fears  to  take  any  action  because  it  does  not 
know  where  it  is  going.  It  clings  to  outworn 
theories  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer  and 
everyone  else. 

Until  very  recent  times  ours  was  an  economy 
of  scarcity.  It  was  all  our  forefathers  could 
do  to  obtain  enough  goods  to  supply  the 
wherewithal  for  tiie  barest  of  lodging  and 
food.  The  early  pioneer  in  Canada  lived 
crudely,  if  courageously.  Everyone  was  con- 
cerned with  production.  If  we  were  to  wipe 
out  insecurity  in  any  quantity,  we  had  to  have 
production. 

Today  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
farmers  are  asked  not  to  produce  for  we  fear 
that  technology  will  put  thousands  of  men 
out  of  work  and  we  will  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  excess  production.  Thousands 
are  unemployed  with  little  hope  of  obtain- 
ing employment.  The  economy  of  Canada  is 
falling  well  below  what  was  considered  the 
minimum  necessary  for  our  proper  growth 
by  the  Gordon  commission  on  Canada's 
economic  future. 

And  yet  when  war  is  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  wc 
manage  to  enlarge  our  labour  force,  obtain 
capital  accumulation— by  forced  savings— and 
rapidly  develop  our  technology.  It  was  the 
result  of  war  both  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  that  aircraft  developed  so  rapidly  and 
quickly.  It  was  a  necessity  of  national  survival 
that  the  great  powers  developed  the  aero- 
plane. It  was  a  necessity  for  national  sur- 
vival that  tile  United  States  developed  the 
atomic  bomb.  We  win  wars  because  govern- 
ments are  not  afraid  to  invest,  to  plan  and 
to  organize.  But  in  peacetime  thousands  of 
people  waste  their  lives  sitting  around  do- 
ing nothing  because  governments  are  afraid 
to  take  action  and  tliis  goverrmient  is  one  of 
them.    Today  in  peacetime,   as  in  wartime. 
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governments  must  plan.  In  peacetime  they 
must  plan  the  extent  of  capital  formation, 
they  must  encourage  the  enterprise  in  small 
business  and  they  must  not  be  afraid  to 
develop  pubHc  services. 

And  yet,  if  I  mention  public  services,  too 
many  people  tend  to  think  of  handouts  or 
thinic  of  public  services  as  an  opportunity  for 
bureaucrats  to  make  an  easy  living.  A  myth 
exists  in  our  thinking  that  what  is  produced 
for  private  profit  is  productive  but  what  is 
produced  for  public  service  is  unproductive. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  his  book  "The 
Affluent  Society,"  said,  "Calling  goverimient 
services  unproductive  is  like  calling  educa- 
tion unproductive  while  the  manufacture  of 
school  toilet  seats  is  productive." 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  society  of  scarcity 
but,  as  Galbraith  says,  we  live  in  the  affluent 
society.  However  we  still  cling  to  many 
theoretical  and  philosophical  beliefs  of  the 
society  of  scarcity  and  try  to  make  them 
work  in  an  affluent  society.  One  of  our 
greatest  errors  would  be  to  have  faith  in 
the  notion  that  economic  insectirity  is  essen- 
tial for  efficiency  and  economic  advance. 

There  is  still  a  great  danger  in  our  day 
for  the  rich  to  become  richer  and  the  poor  to 
become  poorer.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  may 
not  be  nearly  as  poverty-stricken  as  the  poor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  However,  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  have  some  substance, 
there  is  a  hard  core  in  our  society  growing 
up  as  a  result  of  poverty  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Such  a  hard  core  is  not  only  an 
economic  and  human  waste  but  can  become 
a  dangerous  social  cancer  in  our  society— 
every  bit  as  dangerous  as  the  homeless,  penni- 
less crowds  of  ancient  Rome  that  sought 
"bread  and  circuses"  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  greater  share 
of  our  wealth  should  be  invested  in  public 
services.  If  we  are  to  have  better  people 
we  must  seek  more  ways  to  overcome  physical 
and  mental  disabilities;  we  must  seek  better 
schools;  we  must  seek  larger  and  better  parks; 
we  must  seek  better  housing.  Let  us  seek  to 
encourage  the  small  businessman.  The  large 
corporations  have  been  growing  larger  and 
there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  organiza- 
tion man.  Let  us  encourage  secondary  busi- 
ness by  encouraging  the  small  businessman. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that,  by  creat- 
ing such  public  enterprises  as  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  the  gov- 
ernment would  become  a  great  landlord,  that 
people  would  fear  to  vote  against  the  land- 
lord. The  Liberal  Party  created  Central 
Mortgage     and     Housing     Corporation     and 


made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  purchase  homes  who  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  However, 
because  these  people  could  purchase  homes, 
it  did  not  mean  that  tliey  were  afraid  to  vote 
against  the  government.  Take,  for  example, 
the  elections  of  1957  and  1958.  Yet  such  a 
public  enterprise  has  made  it  possible  for 
people  to  own  their  own  homes.  Instead  of 
living  in  rooms  or  flats  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  stake  in  our  society. 

Owning  one's  own  home  encourages  one 
to  save  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Public  enterprises  such  as  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  are  of 
invaluable  use  to  our  society. 

During  World  War  II  it  was  impossible  to 
convince  private  enterprise  to  develop  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  similar  products.  The  gov- 
ernment was  therefore  forced  to  develop  an 
enterprise  that  is  now  known  as  Polymer 
Corporation.  This  public  corporation  has 
been  of  tremendous  value  to  this  country  not 
only  in  wartime  but  especially  in  peacetime 
in  developing  new  products  and  in  assisting 
secondary  industry.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
it  were  turned  over  to  private  enterprise. 

And  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Diefenbaker  government  has  talked  of  doing 
this.  Polymer  Corporation  was  an  enterprise 
of  an  outstanding  Liberal  administration  and 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  present  Diefen- 
baker government  followed  through  with 
what  it  has  sometimes  hinted  at  and  turned 
this  over  to  free  enterprise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  seek  the 
conservation  of  the  land  and  of  all  our 
natural  resources  and  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement, clearing,  reclamation  and  fertili- 
zation of  our  natural  resources.  Any  rights 
that  private  property  might  have  to  these 
resources  must  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  this  natural  inheritance  will  not  be 
wasted  or  destroyed,  but  that  it  will  be  en- 
riched. It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
our  economy  to  prosper  if  we  allowed  our 
farm  lands  to  erode  and  our  rivers  and  lakes 
to  be  polluted.  The  pollution  of  our  waters 
at  this  date  has  reached  dangerous  propor- 
tions to  such  a  point  that  government  must 
intervene  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  No  society  can  remain  free  if  it 
allows  its  natural  resources  to  be  destroyed 
for  immediate  private  gain.  We  cannot 
build  a  rich  society  on  an  exhausted  land. 

We  must  not  exhaust  our  natural  resources 
nor  must  we  neglect  our  human  resources. 
Those  who  are  handicapped  by  disease,  mal- 
nutrition and  neglect,  the  victims  of  broken 
homes   are   not   apt   to  become   stalwarts   in 
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the  defence  of  our  freedom.  The  only 
answer  is  to  make  war  on  disease,  mabiutri- 
tion  and  neglect. 

Too  many  people  are  broken  by  poverty 
and  squalor  in  their  youtli  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  develop  their  facilities.  We 
must  equip  men  and  women  for  a  life  in 
which  they  must  specialize  and  yet  be  certain 
that  they  do  not  lose  their  individuality.  We 
need  new  forms  of  social  protection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  wide  appeal  to  the  masses. 
We  will  never  rally  the  masses  against  the 
communists  by  preaching  the  outworn  dogma 
laissez-faire.  We  Liberals  seek  to  live  suc- 
cessfully in  a  world  of  increasing  interde- 
pendence of  specialized  work  by  giving  each 
and  every  individual  a  chance  to  equip  them- 
selves for  life  and  to  equip  each  person  with 
an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  recipro- 
cal rights  and  duties,  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities in  a  liberal  society. 

Society  has  changed  tremendously  and  has 
become  much  more  complicated  sfnce  the 
days  of  the  early  classical  economist.  Today, 
even  the  top  businessmen  in  the  country  say 
that  planning  is  necessary.  Such  knowledge- 
able and  conservative  businessmen  as  E.  P. 
Taylor  of  the  Argus  Corporation  and  W.  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the  Canadian 
chamber  of  commerce  and  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
say  that  we  must  plan  for  our  future. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  says: 

A  department  of  economic  co-ordination 
would  be  a  separate  ministry  in  its  own 
right.  In  consultation  with  an  advisory 
group,  the  new  department  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  general 
economic  policies  and  other  government 
departments  would  plan  their  actions  with- 
in the  policies  so  established. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  says: 

Many  businessmen  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment's present  departmental  structure 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  many  prob- 
lems affecting  business.  A  new  ministry, 
perhaps  of  economic  affairs,  might  be  con- 
sidered with  its  main  responsibilities  the 
co-ordinating  of  economic  policies  and  pro- 
viding for  extensive  liaison  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  government. 

The  federal  Liberal  Party  has  already  ad- 
vocated a  national  economic  council.  It 
seems  to  be  coming  increasingly  obvious  that 
if  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  if  we  are 
to  develop  our  human  and  natural  resources, 
government  must  give  greater  direction  to 
our  economy  than  it  has  in  the  past. 


Mr.  Walter  Gordon  in  his  book  "Troubled 
Canada"  said  that  by  planning  prudently  we 
can  make  our  way  back  to  prosperity  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  Mr.  Gordon  urges  the 
Canadian  government  to  do  what  the  west 
European  governments  are  all  doing  as  a 
matter  of  course: 

Accept  responsibihty  for  maintaining 
high  levels  of  activity  and  employment 
without  inflation,  for  planning  ahead  and 
for  the  wise  direction  of  financial  and 
economic  policy  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Gordon  further  says: 

Our  primary  aim  in  Canada  must  be  the 
restoration  of  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  coupled  with  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  an  imshakeable  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  this 
can  and  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  also  stated  in  his  book 
many  examples  of  how  our  present  economic 
stagnation  could  be  overcome.  One  of  his 
solutions  was  a  municipal  development  fund. 
This  municipal  development  fund  would 
lend  money  to  municipalities  for  public  works 
at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest.  This  is  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  reason  why  needed 
public  works  are  not  being  built  because 
municipalities  cannot  afford  them. 

Consider,  Mr.  Gordon  says,  what  would 
happen  if  the  federal  government  offered  to 
lend  $500  million  or  $1  billion  at  one  per  cent 
below  the  cost  of  the  money  to  itself. 
Probably  the  municipaUties  woiJd  set  $500 
million  worth  of  programmes  going.  If  this 
could  be  spent  in  a  single  year  it  should 
provide  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand  new 
jobs.  The  cost  to  tlie  federal  government 
would  be  only  $5  million  a  year.  And  then 
too  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  unemployment 
benefits,  welfare  and  relief  costs  would  be 
reduced  by  more  than  the  $5  million,  for  this 
example  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  given  us  is  on 
a  federal  level. 

Certainly  the  province,  even  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  could  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
present  economic  stagnation.  The  provincial 
government  has  a  so-called  winter  works 
programme.  This  programme  is  not  used  to 
nearly  the  extent  that  it  should  be  simply 
because  the  municipalities  have  not  got  the 
capital.  If  the  province  would  give  more 
aggressive  leadership  in  this  field  and  see  to 
it  that  tlie  money  was  supplied  to  the  muni- 
cipalities we  would  ha\'e  much  more  interest 
and  energy  poured  into  a  winter  works  pro- 
gramme. 

Far  more  capital  should   be  poured  into 
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vocational  and  retraining  programmes.  Educa- 
tion is  a  provincial  responsibility.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  adequate  living  allowances  are 
paid  to  people  without  jobs  while  they  are 
being  retrained  and  we  should  most  certainly 
see  to  it  that  the  proper  retraining  courses 
are  a\  ailable. 

Premier  Lesage  in  Quebec  has  formed  a 
provincial  development  corporation  partly 
financed  by  private  capital  from  insurance 
companies  and  other  large  corporations.  The 
purpose  is  to  invest  in  big  economic  under- 
takings expected  to  be  profitable  in  the  long 
term  but  not  immediately.  Ontario  would  do 
well  to  follow  Quebec's  example  in  this 
matter.  This  province  should  not  only  estab- 
lish a  provincal  development  corporation  but 
should  establish  a  local  government  finance 
corporation,  to  aid  depressed  areas  and  en- 
courage savings  by  our  citizens  through  such 
things  as  building  societies  as  in  Great  Britain, 
savings  and  loan  associations  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  encouragement  to  credit 
unions  as  in  Quebec. 

In  summation  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  what  Mr.  Diefenbaker  says 
will  be  the  issue  in  the  next  federal  election 
that  is   apt   to   be   called   any   time. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  said  that  the  next 
federal  election  will  be  fought  over  free 
enterprise  versus  sociahsm.  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  has  risen  to  the 
bait  and  agrees  that  this  is  the  issue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  are  wrong.  Both  are  re- 
actionary. I  have  already  said  that  rugged 
individualism  is  the  law  of  the  jungle  and 
no  longer  serves  a  society  where  everyone  is 
so  dependent  on  his  fellow  citizens. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  over  70  per  cent 
of  our  working  population  was  self  employed. 
Today  over  70  per  cent  of  our  working 
population  are  employees.  To  regard  each 
working  individual  as  an  entrepreneur  in  the 
style  of  the  classical  economist  is  ridiculous. 
With  the  growth  of  huge  corporations  free 
enterprise  has  become  enterprise  for  the  few 
and  for  the  very,  very  few,  and  indeed  it  is 
not  very  free.  It  has  become  very,  very 
private  enterprise. 

For  government  to  sit  back  and  say  it  is 
wrong  to  interfere  is  like  allowing  economic 
forces  to  operate  beyond  the  law.  Govern- 
ment must  legislate  whenever  and  wherever 
legislation  is  necessary  for  the  common  good. 
Whoever  has  economic  power,  be  it  unions  or 
businessmen  or  anybody  else,  there  must  be 
for  them  corresponding  responsibility  to  the 
public.  And  government  must  legislate  to 
enforce  that  responsibility. 


So  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tories,  with 
their  rugged  individualism  approach,  are  fail- 
ing and  failing  badly  to  meet  the  problems  of 
this  day  and  age.  This  is  all  too  evident  in 
the  budget  of  this  government. 

And  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
socialists  are  even  bigger  failures.  The 
socialists  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
free  enterprisers.  They  completely  ignore  one 
of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  classical  econ- 
omists and  that  is  the  division  of  labour— and 
here  I  use  labour  in  the  sense  of  work  of  any 
and  all  kinds.  This  division  of  labour  is  in- 
creasing in  ever-widening  markets.  Automa- 
tion is  but  the  latest  example. 

The  determining  characteristic  of  our  econ- 
omy today  is  the  increase  in  wealth  by  a 
mode  of  production  which  destroys  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  nations  and  individuals  making 
them  deeply  and  intricately  interdependent. 
The  socialist  believes  that  if  an  all-seeing,  all- 
powerful  government  controls  the  means  of 
production  an  economic  valhalla  will  result. 
The  public  in  this  province  and  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  so  stupid  or  naive  to  believe  that 
Utopian  statesmen  can  be  found  capable  of 
making  all  the  necessary  decisions  in  order 
to  control  an  entire  economy.  The  all-wise 
and  all-powerful  state  would  surely  destroy 
our  liberties.  Let  us  beware  of  such  extreme 
measures. 

When  a  Liberal  speaks  of  planning,  he 
does  not  mean  the  central  direction  of  the 
economy  by  some  super- authority  that  de- 
cides what  should  or  should  not  be  produced 
—rather  it  is  the  co-ordination  of  effort  by 
go\'ernment  to  deal  with  those  problems  that 
affect  us  all.  The  economy  of  the  division 
of  labour  requires  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  our  people,  the  equipment  of  men  and 
women  for  life,  shall  be  maintained  at  some 
minimum  of  efficiency  but  that  the  quality 
should  be  progressively  improved.  That  is 
why  this  government  must  do  much  more  in 
the  realm  of  education  and  training.  To 
live  successfully  in  a  world  of  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  specialized  work  requires 
a  continual  increase  of  adaptability,  intelli- 
gence and  enlightened  understanding. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  Tories 
and  Liberals  is  that  the  Tories  use  history  as 
a  hitching  post  and  refuse  to  change.  The 
Liberals  use  history  as  a  guide  post;  they 
learn  from  history  and  change  accordingly. 

Adam  Smith  in  1776,  and  other  classical 
economists,  gave  the  world  a  theory  that  is 
partially  correct.  The  Tories  still  tout  free 
enterprise  or  laissez-faire  with  all  its  errors 
and  human  waste.  Liberals  accept  the  essen- 
tials of  the  market  economy  and  the  division 
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of  labour.  But  Liberals  have  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  last  100  years.  And  one 
big  lesson  learned  is  this:  you  cannot  have 
a  really  free  economy— the  economy  of  the 
market  place  and  the  division  of  labour— 
unless  you  have  government  policies  that 
keep  the  market  free  by  legislation  and  the 
development  of  public  services. 

Governments  to  keep  the  economy  free 
must  legislate  when  necessary  against  certain 
groups  that  become  too  powerful.  You  can- 
not have  a  free  and  efficient  economy  when 
people  grow  up  handicapped  by  disease  in 
childhood,  by  malnutrition  and  neglect.  A 
free  and  efficient  economy  needs  good  health 
services,  good  housing  and  trained  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  presented  by  this 
government  is  an  unimaginative  patchwork. 
The  government  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  today  because  it  does  not 
understand  the  age  in  which  it  tries  to  govern. 

We  have  heard  of  various  advisory  com- 
mittees and  an  economic  council  to  be  set 
up.  Whatever  good  these  committees  might 
do,  they  do  not  hide  the  essential  fact  that 
this  government  is  utterly  befogged.  It  does 
not  know  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
day  and  age.  After  20  years  of  power  it  is 
tired  and  infirm  of  purpose.  It  is  time  for  a 
change  and  as  the  recent  by-elections  show, 
that  change  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  again  to  thank  you 
for  permission  to  retain  my  seat  while  speak- 
ing to  the  House  today. 

Before  I  commence  my  speech  I  should 
like  to  mention  to  the  hon.  members  oppo- 
site the  amount  of  vituperation  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  I  support. 

When  someone  was  speaking  a  few  days 
ago  I  interjected  a  remark  that  the  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  had 
filled  in  the  ditches  that  had  been  dug  by 
the  previous  Conservative  government  and 
then  re-dug  them  himself.  I  was  told  at  that 
time  that  that  happened  20  years  ago  and 
there  was  no  need  for  making  the  remark. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  over  20  years  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  time, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Rt.  hon.  Mackenzie  King,  made  the 
statement  when  he  was  making  appropria- 
tion for  relief  throughout  the  provinces  that 
he  would  not  provide  a  50-cent  piece  for  a 
Conservative  province.  That  is  the  great 
man  that  the  speaker  before  me  has  just 
been  talking  about. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 


bers opposite  that  if  I  were  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  I  would  cut  ofiF  the  appropriations 
from  every  riding  represented  by  one  of 
those  vituperative  speakers,  I  would  cut  it 
right  off  below  the  ears. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Is  that  the  hon.  member's  con- 
sidered opinion? 

Mr.  Lyons:  No,  that  is  my  opinion  based 
on  what  Mackenzie  King  said.  I  would  do 
that  in  five  minutes,  I  would  cut  oflF  every 
appropriation  that  went  from  my  department 
to  any  of  those  speakers  who  heap  vitupera- 
tion upon  my  department. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  To  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Lyons:  To  any  and  all  of  them,  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  this  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie? 

Mr,  Lyons:  Based  on  what  Mackenzie  King 
told  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  not  what  the 
hon.  member  said. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Great  old 
Tory. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that 
the  hon.  member  who  is  speaking  now  is 
considerably  handicapped.  When  a  member 
is  standing  we  know  he  has  the  floor,  but  I 
want  you  to  realize  that  this  hon.  member 
has  the  floor  even  though  he  is  not  standing. 

Mr.  Lyons:  Let  them  go.  I  will  take  them 
on  one  after  anotlier  or  all  together,  it  does 
not  make  any  difiFerence  to  me. 

The  budget  problem  in  a  province  like 
Ontario  is  to  meet  demands  in  the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment without  cramping  the  forces  of  growth 
in  the  province.  This  is  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  Allan's)  task  and  his  1962 
Budget  disclosed  once  again  his  skill  in 
carrying  it  out. 

The  big  picture  so  far  as  the  budget  is  con- 
cerned is  so  remote  in  some  minds  as  to  be 
nearly  invisible.  I  heard  hon.  members 
opposite  talking  in  the  $100  millions  here  a 
few  days  ago.    I  wondered  if  some  of  them 
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knew  where  to  put  the  decimal  point  in  $200 
million. 

An  increase  of  $128.9  million  in  the 
estimated  expenditures  over  the  1961-1962 
estimates  brings  the  total  to  $1,126  million 
for  1962-1963.  This  is  a  large  outlay,  but 
the  increase  is  unexpectedly  on  tlie  small 
side  taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
present  and  potential  rates  of  growth  of  the 
economy,  population  and  the  demands  that 
are  made  on  the  provincial  revenue. 

The  economy  at  year's  end  was  far  from 
being  a  stumbling  horse.  It  was  racing  to- 
wards new  records,  consumer  spending,  labour 
income  and  industrial  production.  It  will  cost 
$57.5  million  to  stabilize  the  hospital  insurance 
premiums.  This  must  come  from  general 
revenues. 

Provisions  are  also  made  for  special  addi- 
tional payment  of  $2.8  million  to  the  hospitals 
for  capital  and  debt  retirement  purposes. 
Increases  in  the  general  field  of  welfare 
include  the  province's  share  of  the  $10  in- 
crease in  the  old  age  assistance,  blind  and 
disabled  pensions,  and  the  recently  announced 
public  housing  programme.  Education  gets 
a  larger  share  of  the  increased  outlay,  of 
course,  $60.9  million. 

Net  increase  in  the  transfer  from  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  to  municipalities  and 
local  agencies,  is  $50  million,  without  taking 
into  account  the  province's  $29  million  con- 
tribution to  the  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing programme. 

Even  with  the  additional  revenue  forth- 
coming from  the  three  per  cent  sales  tax 
imposed  last  September,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  estimated  that  revenues  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  fall  short  of  expenditures 
by  $123.6  million.  Considering  that  returns 
on  the  sales  tax  are  forecast  at  $160  million, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  assertion  that 
the  government  had  no  alternative  but  to 
levy  it,  takes  on  additional  strength. 

The  test  of  the  budget  is  whether  the 
expenditures  are  necessary  and  whether  the 
economy  will  stand  it.  The  atoms  of  society 
are  talking  in  a  new  order  and  enthusiasm  is 
the  order  of  the  thunderbolt  which  this 
government  provides.  Weight  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  pressing  needs  in  the  municipal 
field  remain  unmet  despite  substantial  in- 
creases assumed  by  the  province.  Increases 
and  outlays  are  not  out  of  line  with  the 
expected  increase  of  six  to  seven  per  cent 
in  provincial  gross  output. 

The  general  effect  of  the  budget  should  be 
to  encourage  the  expansion  that  is  now  under 
way.     Ontario's    net    capital    debt    is    now 


estimated  at  $1,200  million.  This  amount  of 
money  defies  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  and  some  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition,  but  it  in  fact 
represents  intelligent  use  of  the  province's 
credit  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 

In  his  budget  speech,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  per  cent  of  Ontario's  personal 
income,  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  1946. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  a  per  capira 
basis? 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  will  come  to  that  too.  It 
would  require  Wi  years'  provincial  revenue 
to  pay  ofiE  the  debt  now,  compared  with  3V2 
years  back  in  1946.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said, 
Ontario  has  invested  more  than  $2,000 
million  of  provincial  funds  in  highways, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  physical  assets, 
while  adding  only  $758.1  million  to  its  net 
debt. 

I  want  to  ask  hon.  members  opposite  if  any 
reasonable  man  or  hon.  member  on  that  side 
of  the  House  went  to  a  loan  company  or  a 
mortgage  company  to  borrow  one-third  of 
what  he  himself  was  putting  into  a  project, 
if  he  would  not  expect  to  have  the  loan 
made  to  him?  The  net  debt  is  only  increased 
by  one-third  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  on  the  physical  assets  of  this 
province. 

Now  is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  It 
is  absolutely  good  business.  Any  bank  or 
any  trust  company  would  accept  your  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  in  a  moment.  There  is  no  use 
in  hon.  members  opposite  trying  to  build  a 
sepulchre  of  this  mighty  province.  We  must 
express  the  greatness  of  Ontario  in  something 
other  than  criticism  just  for  political  purposes. 

Public  financing  requires  drawing  a  care- 
ful balance  between  credits  and  taxation  for 
financing  public  endeavours.  Except  with 
taxation  too  much  debt  can  damage  incentive 
and  undermine  confidence.  Yet  the  need  of 
an  expanding  economy  and  a  growing  popu- 
lation must  be  met.  And  on  this  side  of  the 
House  I  am  sure  that  we  will  not  reduce  our 
efforts  by  one  single  maple  leaf. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Maple  leaf? 

Mr.  Lyons:  Yes,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  like  to  have  it  something 
else. 

Ontario's  record  of  economic  growth,  which 
has  kept  us  in  the  forefront  of  national  de- 
velopment, testifies  to  the  prudence  widi 
which  the  financial  affairs  of  this  province  are 
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managed,  but  much  better  might  be  done  if 
Canada's  existing  taxation  system  could  bo 
changed.  The  great  defect  of  the  existing 
system  is  that  it  was  never  thought  out  or 
planned  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Like 
Topsy,  it  just  grew. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation  a  division  of 
existing  forms  of  taxation  was  made  between 
the  provinces  and  the  Dominion  on  the  basis 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  1867.  Within  the 
area  assigned  to  it,  each  authority  imposed 
such  taxes  as  it  saw  fit,  with  little  attempt  to 
estimate  the  eflPect  of  a  particular  levy  on  the 
economy  of  a  particular  province  or  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Generally  speaking  a 
finance  Minister's  only  interest  was  getting 
the  money  he  needed  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  with  a  minimum  of  political  reper- 
cussions. 

What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  exploration 
of  the  present  tax  jungle  by  a  body  of  quali- 
fied experts.  They  should  be  given  the  task 
of  working  out  a  rational  system  of  taxation 
at  all  levels  of  government,  designed  not 
merely  to  raise  revenue  but  to  do  so  with  the 
maximiun  possible  fairness  to  all  sections  of 
the  Canadian  people  and  with  the  minimum 
injury  to  the  nation's  capacity  to  produce  and 
to  grow. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Canada  we  sing 
rapturously  about  the  north  strong  and  free. 
Indeed  this  is  the  best  known  line  in  a  poem 
many  would  like  to  adopt  as  the  national 
anthem.  The  idea  of  the  north,  vast,  remote, 
austere,  challenging,  is  a  kind  of  Canadian 
obsession  helping  to  sustain  a  romantic  de- 
lusion that  we  are  all  hearty  pioneers  in  the 
north  battling  with   a   hostile   environment. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  Canadians  live 
in  a  ribbon-shaped  area  just  about  100  miles 
deep,  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  But  though 
immense  sums  have  been  spent  in  recent 
years  on  highways  and  other  utilities  in  the 
north,  there  is  still  no  coherent  public  philo- 
sophy about  what  is  to  be  done  with  this 
part  of  Ontario's  estate.  There  is  no 
romanticism  in  this  work,  no  call  to  the 
blood,  no  pretence  that  the  north  is  anything 
but  an  extremely  rough  and  diflBcult  terrain. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  experts  that 
this  narrow  base  is  inadequate  for  a  perma- 
nent social  system.  Mining  towns  die,  mining 
fields  give  out.  Unless  a  mining  district  is 
richly  gifted  with  coal  and  iron  it  is  not 
likely  to  experience  great  longevity.  So  the 
basic  question  is,  can  the  Canadian  north 
sustain  itself?  Has  it  enough  resources  in 
the  land,  the  forests  and  the  waters  to  make 
it  self-sustained?    All  Canadians  have  heard 


of  the  DEW  line,  the  Pinetree  line  and  other 
arrangements  that  would  supposedly  protect 
us  against  atomic  attacks  of  World  War  III, 
which,  heaven  forbid,  should  break  out 
Whether  these  military  installations  are  in 
fact  any  more  useful  than  France's  ill-fated 
Maginot  line  is  open  to  argument. 

What  is  interesting  is  the  present  contact. 
According  to  at  least  one  Royal  Society  pundit, 
the  building  of  these  military  fortifications 
along  Canada's  Arctic  frontier  will  make  pos- 
sible the  growth  of  permanent  towns  on  its 
perimeter.  This  may  be  so,  but  there  surely 
is  a  desperate  state  of  affairs  if  the  growth 
and  survival  of  towns  on  Canada's  far 
northern  shore  must  depend  entirely  upon  a 
military  threat  from  another  continent.  It 
appears  to  me,  taking  the  long  view,  that  we 
must  either  develop  our  northern  estate  or 
lose  it.  If  we  lack  the  vigour,  stamina  and 
imagination  to  take  hold  of  our  Arctic  posses- 
sions, then  most  certainly  other  people  will 
have  the  guts  to  displace  us. 

In  the  desolate  cold  regions  of  northern 
Ontario,  great  deeds  have  been  done  and 
one  should  always  attempt  to  commemorate 
them.  There  were  hard  times,  it  was  a  ter- 
rible existence  and  northerners  were  often 
hungry  and  cold  and  worn-out  in  their 
labours  and  eJfforts  against  nature.  How  is  it 
then  out  of  the  hard  soil  of  the  northerners' 
thought  and  character,  out  of  the  sterile 
rocks  of  the  area,  have  sprung  such  activity 
and  progress?  Because  their  voices  were 
heard  as  a  deep  organ  is  heard,  pealing  and 
filling  the  air  with  music,  or  like  a  trumpet 
blast  thrilling  the  blood  of  patriotism.  They 
thought  lightly  of  these  things  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  founding  a  mighty  empire. 
Generations  of  them  sank  into  nameless 
graves  without  any  vision  of  the  day  when 
their  descendants  should  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed. 

Its  irregular  shape  and  its  geographic 
features  divide  the  province  into  two  unequal 
parts,  northern  and  southern  Ontario.  The 
latter  consists  only  of  about  50,000  square 
miles  in  a  triangle  lying  between  Lake  Huron, 
the  Ottawa  River  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
The  limits  of  agriculture  are  somewhat  south 
and  the  variety  of  crops  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  widens  with  the  average 
temperature  and  the  length  of  the  growing 
season,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  province. 

Ontario's  wood  operations,  with  a  net 
annual  value  of  about  $100  million,  are  the 
basis  of  a  manufacturing  industry  of  about 
$500  million  and  the  forests  support,  there- 
fore, a  very  important  section  of  the  economy. 
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Ontario's  share  of  the  gross  value  of  produc- 
tion of  the  forestry  and  forest-based  industries 
normally  runs  close  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
national  total.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
province  is  forested  and  about  two-thirds  of 
this  area  is  accessible  or  potentially  so;  one- 
half  of  the  province  may,  therefore,  be  classi- 
fied as  productive  forest  land.  Only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  productive  forest  lands  are 
privately  owned.  The  balance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  area  of  federal  Crown 
lands,  is  administered  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. A  high  proportion,  approximately 
40  per  cent,  of  the  trees  are  hardwoods, 
wliich  are  less  satisfactory  than  a  soft  species 
for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  which  absorbs 
more  than  half  the  total  annual  cut.  Well 
over  one-third  of  the  cut  is  used  for  lumber 
and  the  remainder  for  fuel  and  other 
products. 

Woods  operations  are  an  important  source 
of  winter  employment  in  the  province  but 
their  seasonal  character  has  become  less  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
increased  mechanization  and  improved  trans- 
port facilities.  This  factor  has  also  reduced 
overall  employment  in  the  primary  forest 
industry  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  up- 
graded skills  and  hence  wages. 

No  survey  of  the  contribution  of  Ontario's 
lands  and  forests  would  be  complete  without 
a  mention  of  its  tourist  industry'.  Its  location 
no  less  than  its  geographic  features  help  to 
make  Ontario  the  mecca  of  about  half  the 
tourists  entering  Canada,  most  of  whom  come 
from  the  United  States.  The  principal  ports 
of  entry  are  relatively  close  to  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  In  1960  the  province  earned  close 
to  $200  million  from  playing  host  to  visitors 
from  south  of  the  border.  We  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart) 
for  the  large  number  of  tourists  who  visited 
our  shores. 

Over  the  years  the  growth  of  Ontario's 
economy  has  derived  a  major  part  of  its  im- 
petus from  the  widely  dispersed  mineral  re- 
sources. The  province  has  historically  been 
the  largest  producer  of  mineral  wealth  in 
Canada,  normally  accounting  for  well  over 
one -third  of  the  national  total.  Our  present 
hon.  Minister  has  started  off  in  a  grandiose 
manner  and  will  do  well  in  the  future  I 
predict. 

The  highest  figure  in  recent  years  was 
that  in  1959  when,  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished uranium  industry  producing  close  to 
capacity,    the    percentage    rose    to   40.3   per 


cent;  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  from  the 
market  of  this  metal  in  tlie  past  two  years 
however  recently  gave  the  Ontario  mining 
industry  its  first  setback  since  the  year  1946. 
The  total  value  of  production  in  the  past 
year  was  $126  million,  a  decline  of  3.5  per 
cent  from  the  1960  total. 

The  strength  of  the  Ontario  industry  hes 
in  its  metallic  minerals  which  last  year  con- 
stituted nearly  83  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
overall  total  and  over  56  per  cent  of  the 
national  total  for  the  metallics.  The  top- 
ranking  minerals  are  nickel,  uranium,  copper, 
gold  and  iron,  which  last  year  accounted  for 
76  per  cent  of  total  provincial  mineral  pro- 
duction. Ontario  has  for  many  years  supplied 
the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  consumption 
of  nickel.  Ontario's  iron  mining  industry  is 
very  largely  a  post-war  development  in  the 
10-year  period,  1946-1956.  The  volume  of 
ore  in  this  period  produced  has  increased 
five-fold;  the  industry  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  since  that  year  as  a  result  of  strikes 
and  varying  conditions  in  the  United  States 
steel  industry  on  which  Ontario  relies  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  its  market. 

The  value  of  production  in  1961,  however, 
reached  a  new  peak  of  just  over  $55  million, 
about  8.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous 
record  in  1959.  The  largest  deposits  now 
being  worked  are  those  in  the  Rainy  River 
district  of  northern  Ontario,  which  supplies 
over  one-half  of  the  provincial  total. 

Mines  in  the  Algoma  district,  which  supply 
the  mills  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  attribute  over  one-quarter 
of  the  total;  other  properties,  including  the 
open-pit  operations  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  in  Hastings  county,  a  property 
north  of  Sudbury,  and  the  iron  recovery  plant 
of  International  Nickel  Company  at  Copper 
Cliff,  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  balance. 

Very  large  deposits  exists  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  full  development  of  which  awaits 
expansion  of  the  market.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  costs,  primary  steel  producers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  selective  as  to  the  types 
of  ore  used  in  their  mills  and  considerable 
processing  and  up-grading  is  now  done  by 
way  of  pelletizing  before  shipment  from  the 
mines. 

The  non-ferrous  smelters  and  refineries  and 
the  pulp  and  paper  industries  are  two  of  the 
most  important  in  northern  Ontario  in  terms 
of  export  sales,  and  rank  third  and  fourtli 
respectively. 

The  star-studded  collection  of  spurs  of  ex- 
ploration are  settling  the  atmosphere  for  some 
big  spending,  and  prospects  for  prospectors 
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and  minerals  are  increasing  across  the  prov- 
ince. There  is  added  excitement  among 
some  mine  seekers  who  made  late  summer 
strikes  in  northern  areas;  they  are  eager  for 
the  coming  summer  and  working  access  to 
hot  areas. 

The  tone  has  been  set  by  an  array  of 
events,  all  solid  signs  of  a  fine,  racing,  free- 
wheeling piece  of  exploration.  And  with 
good  government  such  as  we  now  enjoy  these 
figures  and  areas  of  exploration  and  activity, 
I  am  sure,  will  increase. 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  embarking  on  the  debate,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  you.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  compliment  you.  Last  year  I  had  the 
honour  of  seconding  tlie  speech  from  the 
Throne  and,  at  that  time,  I  had  yet  to  learn 
of  the  great  responsibility  delegated  to  you. 
I  have  marvelled  at  your  patience  and  at  the 
manner  in  which  you  preside  over  the  delib- 
erations of  this  House;  and  the  many  contra- 
ventions of  the  rules  of  order,  where  those 
who  complain  the  loudest  and  longest  about 
the  violations  of  the  rules  are  those  who  are 
most  guilty  of  violating  the  well  established 
rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  welcome 
the  five  new  hon.  members  and  extend  my 
sympathy  to  the  NDP.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
new  hon.  members  will  find  serving  their 
constituents  to  be  very  interesting  work.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on 
his  very  fine  presentation  of  the  budget  and 
to  join  with  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
in  extending  congratulations  to  the  Deputy 
Speaker  and  the  new  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)— on 
his  philosophy.  Whether  it  is  Liberal  philos- 
ophy or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  he 
might  drop  into  one  of  these  categories,  these 
definitions  of  five  types  of  government  which 
I  will  give  to  you: 

Socialism:  You  have  two  cows.  You  give 
one  to  your  neighbour. 

Fascism:  You  have  two  cows.  You  keep 
the  cows  and  give  the  milk  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  sells  part  of  the 
milk  back  to  you. 

Probably  this  next  one.  New  Frontierism,  is 
where  he  might  come  in:  You  have  two  cows. 
The  government  shoots  one  cow.  The  govern- 
ment milks  the  other  and  pours  the  milk 
down  the  sewer. 

Communism:  You  have  two  cows.  The 
government  shoots  you  and  takes  both  cows. 


Capitalism:  You  have  two  cows.  You  sell 
one  and  buy  a  bull. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
waste  the  time  of  this  House  so  I  will  try 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  two  or  three 
major  industries  which  affect  not  only  my 
riding  but  every  riding  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  was  very  interested  in  the  remarks 
from  my  hon.  friend  from  Oxford  (Mr.  Inncs). 
He  stated  in  this  House  that  the  sale  of 
apples  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
his  area  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  growers 
themselves.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  stating  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  govern- 
ment, who  laid  the  groundwork  by  sending 
a  committee  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
many  European  countries,  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  marketing  many  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, we  would  not  have  had  a  market  for 
our  onion  crop  from  the  Bradford  Holland 
Marsh. 

In  1960,  224,700  bags  of  onions  from  the 
1960  crop  were  exported  from  Bradford  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1961,  some  112,000 
bags  of  onions  were  exported  from  the 
smaller  1961  crop  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  that  onions  have 
been  exported  from  this  province  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past,  the  onion  export 
has  been  largely  confined  to  Bermuda  and 
the  West  Indies— which  trade,  of  course,  is 
still  going  on.  So  far  this  year  8,150  bags 
of  onions  from  the  Bradford  Holland  Marsh 
were  shipped  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
The  marketing  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  help  facilitate  the  marketing  of 
our  large  vegetable  crop.  The  gross  sales  in 
my  area  alone  in  1961  will  exceed  $8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tourism  is  not  only  one  of 
the  important  industries  to  my  riding  but  to 
the  entire  province  of  Ontario.  In  economic 
terms,  recreational  travel  has  become  one 
of  Canada's  major  industries.  It  is  the  third 
ranking  source  of  export  income  in  Canada, 
surpassed  only  by  newsprint  and  wheat.  It 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  over  the  past 
decade  that  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
Canadian  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
progress  it  makes  every  year. 

In  1960  some  4.8  million  Americans  spent, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  $365  million  in  Canada,  while 
Canadians  witli  one-tenth  tliat  population 
spent  $462  milUon  in  tlie  United  States. 
These  figures  present  a  challenge  to  the 
tourist  industry  and  the  people  of  Canada. 
They  graphically  illustrate  that  our  record  of 
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attracting  visitors  to  Canada,  and  Ontario, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  85  million  people 
within  a  day's  drive  of  Ontario;  they  present 
a  challenge  to  us  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  was  very  enthused  when,  at  its  initial  meet- 
ing, the  economic  development  council 
marked  tourism  for  first  attention. 

During  tlie  past  10  years,  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  of  this  government 
have  been  doing  the  best  job  they  could, 
under  the  circumstances.  But  we  have  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  potential  we 
have  in  our  tourist  industry.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  where  a  few  thousand  dollars 
could  be  spent  more  profitably. 

Tourists  help  the  farmer,  merchant,  motel 
and  hotel  operator,  restaurateur  and  garage 
operator,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  money  re- 
ceived for  these  services  is  spent  right  in 
that  community. 

Simcoe  county  is  particularly  rich  in 
historic  sites  that  are  significant  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  They  are  of  almost  equal  interest 
to  Americans. 

The  Huron  Indians,  who  lived  there,  are  a 
tribe  known  across  the  country  through  the 
voluminous  writings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  other  early  accounts.  The  story  of  the 
Jesuits,  especially  the  martyrs,  is  perhaps  the 
most-told  tale  in  Canadian  history— again, 
well  known  to  Americans.  Champlain  visited 
the  area,  and  wrote  about  it,  and  Etienne 
Brule  hved  there  and  from  there  carried  out 
the  first  explorations  of  most  of  the  interior 
of  this  continent.  His  name  is  known  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  southern  states,  and  through- 
out New  York  State  and  Ontario. 

The  excavation  of  several  of  these  historic 
sites  by  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  thousands  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years. 

The  Simcoe  area  played  an  important  role 
in  the  defence  of  the  country  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war  of  1812.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  British  ships  on  Lake  Erie,  it 
provided  the  only  link  with  the  important 
British  miUtary  posts  in  the  west. 

The  nine-mile  portage  was  hurriedly  pushed 
through,  from  the  present  site  of  Barrie  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nottawasaga  river,  where 
a  depot  was  hastily  erected  at  the  site  now 
known  as  Fort  Willow.  A  small  naval  estab- 
lishment developed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river-now  Wasaga  Beach.  Over  this  route, 
thousands  of  pounds  of  strategic  supplies 
passed,  during  the  last  critical  months  of  the 
war. 


The  "Nancy"  was  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nottawasaga,  and  from  there  Miller  Worsley 
set  out  with  his  small  but  gallant  crew  to 
capture  the  "Tigress"  and  "Scorpion"  Amer- 
ican schooners.  Today,  the  "Nancy"  is  raised 
and  may  be  seen  at  Wasaga  Beach.  The 
"Tigress"  is  raised  and  on  view  at  Penetangui- 
shene,  while  the  "Scorpion"  still  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  Penetang  Harbour  where  the 
two  American  vessels  were  brought  as  prizes 
of  war. 

While  the  nine-mile  portage  was  in  use, 
work  was  being  pushed  on  at  Penetanguishene 
for  the  building  of  a  naval  establishment  and 
a  large  vessel.  The  nine-mile  portage  was 
traced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Jury 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  There 
are  still  some  interesting  and  scenic  portions, 
where  original  roadmaking  is  in  evidence. 

Willow  Fort,  the  depot  for  military  stores 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Nottawasaga  has 
been  excavated  by  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  during  the  past  few  summers. 
Buildings,  some  with  cellars,  palisade  walls 
and  roadways  have  been  located;  some 
hundreds  of  relics  of  the  period  have  also 
been  found.  This  work,  so  far,  has  been  done 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Barrie  chamber 
of  commerce  with  help  from  prisoners  from 
a  nearby  provincial  reform  institution. 
Largely,  the  burden  has  been  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario. 

Penetanguishene  was  chosen  as  the  naval 
base  on  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  by  Governor 
Simcoe  in  1793,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
building  Fort  York.  Yonge  Street  was  planned 
by  him  to  link  York  with  Penetanguishene. 
The  Penetang  road  was  not  put  through, 
however,  until  the  war  of  1812  emergency, 
too  late  for  action.  This  is  one  of  tlie  first, 
and  most  famous,  of  Ontario's  early  military 
and  settlement  roads— now  Highways  93  and 
27. 

A  naval  establishment,  commenced  in  1814, 
was  completed  in  1817.  The  old  dock  still 
remains.  Later  the  military  garrison  from 
Drummond  Island  was  moved  there.  For 
many  years  Penetanguishene  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  strategic  military  points  in 
our  northern  defence— the  nineteenth-centurv 
DEW  line. 

Since  1951,  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  has  been  examining  the  old  building 
sites  at  the  Penetanguishene  establishments 
and  rehabilitating  the  only  remaining  build- 
ing, the  beautifully-proportioned  stone  offi- 
cers' quarters,  that  looks  out  over  Georgian 
Bay.  It  is  now  one  of  our  most  popular  and 
interesting  museums. 

With    the    assistance    of    Simcoe    county 
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council  in  1953,  the  university  also  raised 
the  "Tecumseth,"  a  Canadian-built  schooner 
of  1814,  which  now  stands  beside  the  re- 
mains of  the  American  "Tigress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  research  of  tlie  University 
of  Western  Ontario  at  Penetanguishene  and 
at  Fort  Willow  is  nearing  its  completion.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  university  to  main- 
tain or  develop  historic  sites.  Steps  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  these  important  developments,  so  that  the 
province  will  reap  full  benefit,  from  the  con- 
tributions already  made,  in  the  tourist  trade 
and  in  the  field  of  education. 

Penetanguishene,  a  town  of  some  6,000 
population,  has  spent  about  $10,000,  a  truly 
commendable  effort  for  a  small  town.  To 
this  has  been  added  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion in  staflF  and  museum  materials  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  The  OflBcers' 
Quarters  Museum  is  now  self-sustaining  ex- 
cept for  major  repairs.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  province  to  provide 
for  the  future  development  of  these  sites. 

Maps  and  charts  of  the  exact  location  of 
buildings,  with  data  on  the  original  materials 
used,  for  both  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, have  been  compiled  by  the  archaeol- 
ogist in  charge.  There  has  also  been  extensive 
and  tiiorough  research  in  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  libraries  and  archives.  Ten  years 
of  work  and  study  have  already  gone  into 
the  Penetang  project,  providing  an  excellent 
basis  for  future  expansion.  The  province 
should  now  take  steps  to  interest  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  in  supervising  the 
future  developments,  for  which  funds  must 
be  provided.  Much  of  the  labour  could  be 
carried  on  by  prisoners  loaned  by  The  De- 
partment of  Reform  Institutions  and  the 
co-operation  of  The  Department  of  Forestry 
would  be  of  great  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  sites,  especially  the 
Penetanguishene  sites,  are  attracting  great 
numbers  of  visitors.  They  are  featured  re- 
peatedly in  newspaper,  radio  and  television, 
often  in  places  far  distant  from  Ontario. 

Most  important,  the  Penetanguishene  de- 
velopment and  the  Huron  Indian  village, 
which  is  reconstructed  and  supervised  by 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  is  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  school  children 
brought  by  bus  from  almost  every  section 
of  the  province.  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  through  its  information 
bureaus,  is  well  aware  of  the  value  of  this 
work  to  the  province  and  The  Department 
of  Education  is  equally  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  youth  of  the  province. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Penetanguishene  has  all  the 
elements  of  another  Fort  Henry,  a  fascinat- 
ing story  of  historical  significance  to  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians;  and,  finally,  it  is  within 
easy  driving  distance  from  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, Niagara  Falls  and  many  major  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  an  article  by  Don 
O'Heam  in  the  Rarrie  Examiner  recently, 
concerning  the  tourist  industry,  whidi  ex- 
presses my  thoughts  and  I  quote: 

The  Minister,  hon.  Rryan  Cathcart, 
has  been  doing  his  best  but  it  has  been  a 
lonesome  fight.  If  we  look  back  when 
did  we  last  do  something  bold  and  new 
in  this  field?  We  have  been  inclined  to 
take  this  industry  as  an  annual  bonanza 
which  comes  our  way  as  a  matter  of 
right.  It's  a  bonanza  all  right,  but  who 
knows  whether  it  is  nearly  so  big  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  surface  at  least  it 
seems  likely  there  is  no  field  in  which  a 
few  million  dollars  coiJd  be  spent  more 
profitably  if  wisely  spent. 

So  I  hope  the  government  sees  fit  to  spend 
some  of  this  money  in  Simcoe  county. 

Mr  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  Softth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  my  maiden  speech 
on  the  budget  debate,  the  first  comment  I 
want  to  make  is  this:  I  would  like  to  ofiFer 
to  the  House  a  new  theme  song  because 
we  have  had  so  many  charges  and  coimter- 
charges  that  people  are  shouting  back  and 
fortli  across  the  House  when  someone  is  not 
in  his  seat.  I  would  suggest  that  the  theme 
song  of  this  House  be,  "Don't  speak  about 
me  when  I'm  gone."  Following  this  vein 
through  I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  opposite  that  when  we  speak  of 
them,  when  we  occupy  those  seats  over  there 
after  the  next  election,  we  will  speak  very 
kindly  of  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  through  this  House, 
that  when  we  occupy  those  seats  we  will 
not  speak  of  the  Opposition  in  the  maimer 
in  which  we  were  spoken  of  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Lyons). 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
welcoming  me  to  this  House,  and  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  for  his  welcome.  I  want  to  assure 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  it  is  my  firm 
intention  to  give  to  Renfrew  South  the  type 
of  representation  that  this  great  riding  needs. 
I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  tell  the  other 
hon.  members  of  this  House  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  welcome  and  the  little  acts 
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of  kindness  that  they  have  given  to  me,  a 
new  member. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  representation.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  their  abihty,  their 
dedication  and  the  interest  they  had  in  our 
community  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
province. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  though  we  hear  mostly  of  the 
wrongs  that  were  done  by  the  members 
from  Renfrew  South,  I  want  to  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  these  mem- 
bers did  an  awful  lot  of  very  nice  things  in 
Renfrew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  tell  the  other 
members  of  the  House  that  even  though 
I  sit  in  the  so-called  Opposition,  it  is  my 
intention  and  the  intention  of  my  party  to 
assist  rather  than  resist  government. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  his  government  that  the  type  of  repre- 
sentation that  I  give  to  Renfrew  South  and 
this  province  depends  entirely  on  the  co- 
operation I  receive  when  I  present  our  prob- 
lems to  the  government. 

In  Renfrew  South  we  do  have  problems. 
These  problems  exist  in  many  fields.  I  intend 
to  deal  with  them  as  they  concern  various 
departments  of  government. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
provide  outstanding  leadership,  and  this  out- 
standing leadership,  we  are  not  getting  from 
the  government. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  planning  for 
the  future.  I  say  that  we  are  going  into 
the  future  with  little  or  no  planning  in  many 
fields.  This  is  very  apparent  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  I  will  use  this  department 
to  illustrate  a  point  that  I  made  during 
the  by-election  campaign.  That  is  that  Ren- 
frew South  is  suffering  from  lack  of  growth 
and  development. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money 
spent  on  road  construction  in  our  area  but 
I  maintain  that  this  has  had  a  political  vote- 
catching  plan,  rather  than  a  plan  to  develop 
the  area. 

We  have  a  section  of  road  built  to  lead 
from  one  bad  road  to  another.  The  high- 
way on  which  I  live,  No.  132,  is  a  perfect 
example.  The  road  connects  Highway  No. 
17  at  Renfrew  v/ith  Highway  No.  41  beyond 
Dacre.  The  centre  section  was  built,  leaving 
the  section  at  each  end  not  built.  These 
sections  were  completed  three  or  four  years 
later.  Is  this  planning?  What  Renfrew  South 


needs  is  a  network  of  access  roads  to  bring 
people   and  industry   into   the   area. 

We  have  plenty  of  hydro  power  developed 
locally,  and  in  this  light  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  statement 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  we  still 
have  light  in  the  province  come  Thursday 
midnight.  We  have  water,  we  now  have 
the  gas  pipe  line  through,  and  heaven  knows, 
we  have  lots  of  space.  We  have  tourist  at- 
tractions, such  as  lakes,  rivers,  fish  and  game 
and  now  at  that  famous  place  I  mentioned 
before  March  17,  at  Mount  St.  Patrick,  we 
have  a  new  skiers'  paradise  being  developed 
by  Candiac  Skiways  Limited.  Similar  proj- 
ects are  being  developed  in  the  Comber- 
mere  area. 

We  have  a  great  agricultural  area. 

We  have  the  food  products  to  feed  people. 
We  have  timber  to  build  homes.  We  have 
mountains  of  gravel  and  sand  for  construc- 
tion. We  have  a  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
community  of  people  composed  of  all  races 
and  all  faiths,  who  live  basically  in  peace 
and  harmony,  except  during  elections. 

Having  all  of  the  afore-mentioned  assets, 
we  do  need  a  network  of  good  access  roads 
leading  into,  out  of,  and  through,  our  area. 

Many  of  these  roads  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  hon.  friends  in  the  government  because 
they  lead  right  through  their  ridings.  I  do 
not  mind  putting  in  a  plug  for  them.  All  I 
want  is  a  little  co-operation  and  making  this 
a  joint  effort  not  only  for  the  good  of  Ren- 
frew South  but  for  the  entire  area. 

The  first  road  I  will  mention  is  provincial 
Highway  No.  508  from  Bumstown  to  Black 
Donald.  This  road  has  been  a  political  foot- 
ball. One  section  near  Bumstown  has  been 
started  and  stopped  for  two  or  three  elections. 
There  is  unemployment  in  this  area.  If  this 
government  is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  help 
with  winter  works,  let  us  have  some  action 
right  now. 

Probably  the  worst  section  of  this  entire 
road  is  right  through  the  hamlet  of  Calabogie. 
This  is  a  great  summer  resort  area  and  it  is 
only  through  the  kindness  of  providence  that 
we  have  not  had  more  accidents.  The  only 
way  to  describe  this  road  through  Calabogie 
and  on  to  Black  Donald  is  that  it  is  a  roller- 
coaster. 

In  this  same  area  we  have  Highway  No.  511 
from  Calabogie  to  Brightside  in  Lanark.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  road  continued,  to  con- 
nect with  No.  7  at  Pertli.  I  implore  the 
government  to  start  at  one  end  or  the  other 
and  build  continuously  on  this  and  every 
road.  Stop  this  jumping  from  section  to 
section  to  make  voters  happy  and  start  taking 
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an    interest    in    the    betterment    of   highways 
and  communities. 

Higliway  No.  17  between  Ottawa  and 
Sudbury  is  called  the  alternate  Trans-Canada 
Hifihway.  We  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  certainh' 
are  not  proud  of  the  road  from  Renfrew  to 
Ottawa  and  the  section  of  road  from  Arnprior 
to  Ottawa  is  a  disgrace.  This  road  runs 
through  that  great  Tory  brooder-house  called 
Carleton,  If  ever  a  government  spat  in  the 
faces  of  its  most  loyal  supporters  this  govern- 
ment has  done  it  to  the  people  of  Carleton 
and  the  citizens  of  Arnprior  with  its  utter 
neglect  of  this  very  important  life  line  in  the 
area. 

Let  us  have  something  other  than  surveyors 
on  Highway  No.  41  from  Eganville  to  its 
junction  with  Highway  No.  132  and  on  to 
Denbigh.  And  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  this  road.  We  talk  about  bad  roads 
in  Renfrew  South— I  was  driving  home  last 
weekend  and  when  I  came  to  the  sign  which 
said  Renfrew  county  right  on  the  other  side 
there  were  frost  boils.  This  road  connects 
with  Highway  No.  7  at  Kaladar,  another 
outlet  or  inlet  to  our  area  through  Lennox 
and  Addington.  Give  us  the  same  treatment 
on  Highway  No.  62  from  Combermere  into 
North  Hastings. 

I  call  on  the  government  to  continue  the 
work  on  Highway  No.  515  from  Combermere 
to  Quadeville  and  thence  on  to  Cormac.  Give 
these  people  who  have  supported  you  so 
well  those  beautiful  paved  roads  that  you 
have  promised  them.  Finish  the  improved 
road  from  Hardwood  Lake  to  connect  witii 
Highway  No.  41  at  Denbigh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  the  govern- 
ment that  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
North  (Mr.  Hamilton)  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  Throne  speech  announced  the 
government's  plans  to  build  and  hard-top  the 
river  road  through  the  township  of  McNab 
and  Horton,  also  to  complete  the  12  miles  of 
Highway  No.  60  between  Killaloe  to  Wilno. 
One  comment  on  the  last  road.  You  are  go- 
ing to  save  money  because  the  distance  from 
Killaloe  is  not  12  miles  as  stated  in  the 
Throne  speech;  according  to  this  year's  esti- 
mates it  is  6.3. 

Even  though  the  election  is  over,  continue 
the  works  programme  on  Highway  No.  62 
between  Killaloe  and  Round  Lake  and  on 
into  Renfrew  North.  This  is  just  as  neces- 
sary now  as  prior  to  January  18. 

There  are  many  other  roads  in  the  inner 
parts  of  our  riding  that  need  attention  but 
first  let  us  build  the  major  life  lines. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  remind  this 


government  to  keep  in  their  plans:  we  have 
a  railroad  nmning  from  Renfrew  to  Kings- 
ton. This  .section  of  railroad  is  gradually 
being  abandoned.  It  is  only  90  miles  from 
Renfrew  to  Kingston  and  I  would  ask  The 
Department  of  Highways  to  keep  this  in 
mind  and  purchase  this  right-of-way,  because 
it  would  connect  right  into  the  heart  of  our 
riding,  and  connect  with  Highways  No.  7, 
No.  401,  and  the  old  No.  2. 

Hon.  members  are  going  to  say  that  this 
programme  is  going  to  cost  too  much.  We 
are  not  asking  for  them  all  at  once  but  we 
want  a  plan  so  that  these  roads  will  be 
finished.  And  I  want  to  remind  the  govern- 
ment that  many  of  these  roads  are  your 
election  promises  made  in  various  areas 
throughout  the  riding.  They  were  quite 
possible  then,  why  not  now?  Ideas  and 
plans  are  only  useful  when  put  into  practice. 
I  call  on  the  government  to  show  some 
initiative,  to  show  some  drive  and  to  show 
some  interest  in  a  planned  highway  system 
for  the  entire  province  and  in  a  very  par- 
ticular way  to  finish  Highway  No.  401  before 
the  first  sections  are  worn  out. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Minister  in  charge  of  the  economics 
and  development  branch  (Mr.  Macaulay),  and 
I  would  ask  him,  since  he  has  been  called 
the  Minister  of  all  departments.  But  in  this 
department  he  can  do  a  great  deal  in  my 
area.  This  department  can  help  to  bring 
small  industries  into  the  area,  once  we  get 
all  these  roads. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  the  government  the 
people  in  my  area  are  very  disappointed  and 
very  disturbed  about  the  revision  of  the  sales 
tax.  This  was  one  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
by-election  campaign.  And  the  voters  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  five  ridings  ex- 
pressed the  disapproval  of  this  government 
tax.  And  I  am  telling  you  that  they  do  not 
like  the  paltry  concessions  that  were  granted 
in  tlie  revision.  And  you  will  hear  of  this 
in  the  next  general  election. 

I  also  have  a  great  interest  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  I  made  some 
comments  on  this  the  otlier  day,  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  in  charge  of  this 
(Mr.  Spooner)  that  I  consider  him  a  real 
gentleman.  Because  I  do,  I  am  taking  the 
promise  that  he  gave  to  me  and  I  am  not 
doing  what  I  was  told,  tliat  I  would  be  back 
in  a  year.  I  am  taking  him  at  his  word,  and 
if  his  word  is  not  good  I  hope  to  tell  him 
about  it  next  year. 

During  the  recent  by-election  campaign  in 
Renfrew  South  my  stand  on  crime  in  the 
pro\ince    was    jokingly    referred    to.     There 
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would  be  no  more  crime  of  any  kind  in  the 
province  if  Leonard  Quilty  goes  to  Toronto. 
In  other  words,  crime  was  made  humorous. 
I  say  that  at  crime  we  must  not  laugh,  but 
it  is  time  for  serious  thinking  when  crime 
laughs  at,  and  makes  a  laughing  stock  of, 
The   Department   of   the   Attorney-General. 

We  in  agriculture  are  concerned  about  the 
spread  of  crime.  This  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  very  forcefully  by  the  disclosure  through 
the  RCMP  investigation  that  huge  quantities 
of  tainted  meat  from  dead  and  sick  animals 
have  been  sold  to  our  consumers.  From  a 
reliable  source,  it  is  estimated  that  this  meat 
is  equal  to  the  amount  slaughtered  in  un- 
inspected slaughterhouses.  I  want  to  point 
out  very  emphatically  that  these  small 
slaughterhouses  are  not  the  source  of  this 
meat.  Rather  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
suffering  and  taking  the  blame. 

In  this  House  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
there  has  been  great  confusion  between  un- 
inspected and  tainted  meat.  There  is  a  great 
diflFerence.  Practically  every  small  slaughter- 
house sells  good  meat.  This  tainted  meat 
comes  from  those  operating  under  The  Dis- 
posal of  Dead  Animals  Act.  It  is  estimated 
that  99  per  cent  of  this  tainted  meat  comes 
from  persons  operating  under  this  Act.  There- 
fore, the  best  way  to  stop  the  sale  of  tainted 
meat  is  to  destroy  the  source.  This  can  be 
done  by  enforcing  The  Disposal  of  Dead 
Animals  Act.  This  is  a  problem  vital  to 
the  very  existence  of  our  farmers,  and  with 
this  in  mind,  I  call  on  the  government  to 
appoint  a  competent  man  and  a  larger  staff 
to  enforce  The  Disposal  of  Dead  Animals 
Act. 

Inspection  or  enforcement  imder  an  Act 
is  only  as  good  as  administration.  This  is  a 
new  problem  but  a  very  serious  problem  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  now  and  we  remain 
vigilant,  these  dishonest  people  will  be  right 
back  in  business  as  soon  as  things  quiet 
down.  For  the  sake  of  health,  for  the  sake 
of  the  farmer,  the  consuming  public,  and 
the  smaller  packer,  I  ask  that  this  step  be 
taken  now  and  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
government  work  out  a  system  of  inspection 
for  slaughterhouses  to  protect  these  inde- 
pendent operators  from  the  accusations  that 
have  been  wrongly  directed  at  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that  in  my 
maiden  speech  I  could'  ramble  around  a  bit 
on  various  topics.  With  this  privilege,  I 
would  like  to  give  to  the  House  a  few  of 
my  impressions  of  the  House  and  proceedings. 
I  might  tell  the  House  that  I  never  entered 
our  Parliament  buildings  until  on  Thursday, 
February  22  I  came  through  the  outer  doors 


as  a  newly-elected  member  anxious  to  serve 
the  people  I  love  best,  the  people  of  Renfrew 
South.  I  sat  for  three  days  as  a  spectator 
in  the  gallery  and  watched  proceedings.  Then, 
at  approximately  "3:10  of  the  clock,"  as  Mr. 
Speaker  would  say,  I  entered  and  took  my 
seat. 

I  realize,  as  every  member  must,  that 
I  have  a  great  responsibility.  I  realize  that 
belonging  to  that  most  exclusive  club  in  the 
province  my  conduct  and  behaviour  in  and 
out  of  the  House  must  be  the  kind  that  will 
provide  the  example  to  which  my  children 
can  point  with  pride  when  they  say  "My 
dad  is  a  member  of  Parhament  for  Ontario." 
With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
hon.  members  to  stick  to  issues  in  discussion 
and  remember  that  we  are  the  leaders  and 
the  legislative  body  that  rules  this  great 
province.  I  ask  the  hon.  members  to  remem- 
ber this  point  in  particular  because  each 
and  every  day  our  hon.  Speaker  welcomes 
the  students  from  various  schools  to  the 
House.  These  students  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship and  direction.  Let  us  give  it  to  them  by 
conducting  the  business  of  this  House  in  a 
way  that  is  conducive  to  progress  rather 
than  smart  political  manoeuvering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am 
here  to  assist  in  the  governing  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  intend  to  restrict  myself 
strictly  to  my  own  area,  rather  it  is  my 
intention  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  from  all  of  the  areas  in  this 
great  province,  and  to  serve  all  the  people 
by  recognizing  that  greatest  of  all  bill  of 
rights— love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

My  final  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  that 
I  would  like  each  and  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  to  approach  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  with  this  same  thought  in  mind. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  ( Prince  Edward-Lennox ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to  add  my  own 
congratulations  to  you  for  the  great  way  in 
which  you  have  officiated  in  charge  of  this 
House  for  the  last  few  years,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  as  your  tenure  of  office  grows, 
you  become  more  confident  and  more  capable. 
I  feel  that  I  am  but  echoing  the  many  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  and  compliments  that 
you  have  already  received. 

I  would  likewise  like  to  congratulate  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Brown).  I  think  that  we  all 
know  that  after  getting  accustomed  to  his  job 
he  has  improved  greatly  with  experience  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  he  will  have 
reason  to  fear  no  controversy  of  any  kind 
whatever. 
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I  would  also  like  to  join  in  complimenting 
the  Hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  his 
Cabinet  Ministers  both  old  and  new,  and  the 
new  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  find  their  experience  here 
Ixjth  rewarding  to  themselves  and  to  their 
constituents.  Certainly  it  is  an  experience 
that  one  does  not  forget. 

As  this  is  a  budget  speech  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  for  a  most  impressive  budget  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  for  the  work  which  he  has 
done  in  looking  ahead  and  planning  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  development 
that  must  take  place  in  this  province. 

Referring  to  the  budget,  I  believe  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
described  it  as  "unimaginative".  I  rather  think 
that  was  quite  a  compliment  because  a  budget 
in  itself  must  be  reahstic;  it  cannot  afiFord  to 
go  all  around  and  give  imaginative  figures. 
All  hon.  members  can  be  imaginative;  each 
hon.  Minister  can  be  imaginative  in  what  he 
would  like  to  do  but  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  his  stafiF  is  delegated  the  work 
of  producing  and  telling  us  what  they  antici- 
pate expenditures  of  the  province  will  be  for 
the  next  year,  and  telling  us  also  how  they 
expect  to  provide  the  money  to  pay  for  those 
exp>enditures.  I  happened  to  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  a 
county  council  for  a  few  years  and  I  can 
assure  hon.  members  that  if  I  had  had  the 
budget  I  presented  to  county  council  des- 
cribed as  "imaginative"  I  would  have  been 
very  annoyed  indeed  because  every  one  of 
those  members  wanted  to  know  exactly  what 
the  county  tax  rate  was  going  to  be  and 
how  the  money  was  going  to  be  spent. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  present  itself  as  a  new  look 
government  but  it  again  produced  the  old 
look  budget.  I  can  say  that  the  old  look 
budget  is  what  has  gone  along  vsdth  the 
development  of  this  province  since  the  year 
1943,  and  if  it  is  an  old  look  budget  in 
which  our  province  has  produced  and  ex- 
I)anded  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  well  then 
I  think  that  tiie  people  of  this  province  will 
want  this  type  of  old  look  budget  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  think  the  people  want  honesty,  I  do  not 
think  they  want  a  spectacular  vote-baiting 
flash-in-the-pan  type  of  budget.  I  think  that 
the  reason  why  our  people  have  been  satis- 
fied is  because  our  record  has  been  continuous, 
it  lias  not  been  a  case  of  being  idle  for  a  year 


or  two  and  then  doing  something  spectacular 
in  a  particular  year  as  our  revenues  increase; 
rather  as  the  needs  of  our  people  increase 
this  government  has  attempted  to  meet  that 
need  gradually  and  progressively  and  is 
planning  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
—first  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  on 
his  remarks  on  the  budget  and  certainly  I 
am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  budget  speeches 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  or  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  at  any  great  length. 
However,  I  would  simply  again  remind  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  that  in  regard  to 
capital  expenditure  and  investment  we  are 
in  the  same  position  as  a  business  that  has 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  order  to  invest 
in  the  future  expansion  of  the  business. 

Certainly  the  construction  of  highways  is 
necessary  not  only  for  our  needs,  but  they 
are  also  productive  of  revenues  because  they 
produce  gasoline  tax  revenue.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  sit  still;  certainly  a  portion  of  our  expendi- 
ture must  be  borrowed;  there  is  no  business, 
no  municipality  or  no  government  of  any  kind 
that  can  make  investments  that  will  have  a 
duration,  a  life  expectancy  of  a  number  of 
years,  and  charge  the  entire  costs  thereof 
against  the  revenues  of  that  year.  Certainly 
it  is  not  reasonable.  A  government  could  not 
afford  to  do  the  things  they  have  done;  they 
could  not  afford  the  educational  programme 
they  have  undertaken;  and  the  results  of  the 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  has  given 
ample  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  in  wisely 
borrowing  for  capital  projects  that  will 
produce  services  to  the  people  and  revenues 
to  the  government. 

Who  can  say  what  benefits  and  revenues 
will  accrue  to  this  province  as  a  result  of 
the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  education 
alone?  These  people  as  they  come  along  and 
take  their  part  in  our  future  will  contribute 
to  this  province  immeasurably.  What  would 
be  the  alternative,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  money 
was  not  spent? 

What  would  be  the  alternative  if  the  govern- 
ment had  attempted  to  spend  all  of  this  money 
out  of  current  revenue?  The  tax  rate  would 
be  so  high  that  the  people  just  could  not 
afford  to  pay  it.  Therefore  I  do  think  the 
policy  at  the  present  time  is  excellent.  Our 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  the  confidence 
of  our  people  and  he  has  a  watchful  eye  on 
our  capital  j>osition  in  order  to  see  to  it  that 
our  borrowing  is  kept  v^dthin  due  bounds, 
with  our  spending,  our  increase  of  assets 
and  our  revenue. 
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I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  also  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine's  suggestion 
that  corporations  might  distribute  larger 
dividends  and  borrow  money  for  capital 
expansion.  That  is  a  strange  kind  of  reason- 
ing- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  not 
what  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Whitney:  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  could  raise  capital  by 
either  borrowing  money,  or  selling  shares. 

Mr.  Whitney:  My  understanding  was  that 
if  the  corporations  would  distribute  more  of 
their  dividends  to  the  shareholders,  the  share- 
holders would  have  more  money  to  spend 
which  would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  people  and  the  corporations 
could  finance  by  borrowing  money. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Or  selling  shares. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Well,  in  that  case  that  is 
possible;  but  nevertheless  I  do  not  know  that 
that  would  contribute  to  our  prosperity.  After 
all,  when  shares  are  sold  there  has  to  be  a 
value  there  and  an  equity;  and  if  you  have 
an  equity  in  a  business  and  suddenly  you 
invite  another  group  of  shareholders  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  business,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  economy  is  going  to  be  helped  con- 
siderably. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  I  can  understand 
it  might  mean  an  increase  in  shareholders, 
but  nevertheless  I  doubt  if  that  would  enable 
the  industry  to  produce  goods  any  more 
cheaply  for  the  people  that  would  consume 
them.  In  this  present  day  and  age,  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  regard  marketing  and  the 
capacity  to  sell  our  goods  competitively  very 
seriously,  I  do  not  think  that  this  plan  would 
assist  in  that  way  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  from  an  article 
that  I  read  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
on,  I  believe  it  was,  March  6.  Walter  Gray, 
reporter  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
referred  to  the  speech  made  by  the  hon. 
J.  M.  Macdonnell,  member  for  Toronto- 
Greenwood.  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  rarely  gained 
headlines: 

—but,  as  it  has  turned  out,  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell's  speech  was  timely,  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  light  of  events. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  E.  P.  Taylor, 
one  of  Canada's  leading  industrialists,  has 
resigned  from  the  national  productivity 
council.      The    announcement   revived   the 


reports  of  organized  labour's  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  make-up  of  the  25- 
man  organization,  a  creation  of  the  Dief- 
enbaker  administration.  Particularly  hostile 
have  been  the  industrial  unions  who  are 
not  represented. 

Now,  company  and  union  leaders  have 
been  invited  to  a  two-day  seminar  at 
Kingston,  March  15  and  16  and  the  produc- 
tivity council  hopes  that  the  participants 
will  jointly  explore  problems  facing  the 
economy,  assess  their  respective  roles  and 
discuss  issues  related  to  productivity.  The 
point  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  wished  to  make 
to  the  Commons  was  that  labour  and  man- 
agement must  reasses  their  relationships, 
and  more  particularly  that  the  ordinary 
worker  in  the  factory,  on  the  assembly  line 
and  in  the  office  must  feel  that  he  is  part 
of  the  show,  working  for  himself. 

To  support  his  argument,  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell turned  to  two  experts  on  the  subject, 
James  F.  Lincoln,  head  of  the  Lincoln 
Electric  Company  of  Cleveland,  author  of 
a  new  book,  A  New  Approach  to  Indus- 
trial Economics,  and  to  Lord  Amery, 
British  High  Commissioner  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tackled  the  labour-manage- 
ment problem  many  years  ago  in  a  unique 
way.  He  established  an  advisory  board 
which  meets  every  two  weeks.  "I  knew 
that  if  I  could  get  the  people  in  the  com- 
pany to  want  the  company  to  succeed  as 
badly  as  I  did  there  would  be  no  problems 
we  could  not  solve  together,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
writes. 

The  manufacturer  makes  a  blunt  criticism 
of  his  fellow  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States:  "He  has  now  failed  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  worker  and  is  losing  out 
because  of  friction.  When  he  gets  co- 
operation, he  can  and  will  win  again.  This 
is  not  a  theory  only,  it  is  the  history  of  all 
manufacturers  who  have  designed  a  proper 
product  and  built  it  with  co-operative 
workers.  Wage  rates  per  hour  are  of  little 
importance  in  themselves.  The  important 
thing  is  wage  cost  per  piece.  This  de- 
pends on  efiiciency  of  operation  and  on 
that  only." 

And  further:  "When  a  properly  designed 
product  is  made  by  co-operative  workers, 
the  cost  can  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
desired  by  the  group  involved.  When  the 
worker  is  rewarded  and  stimulated  in  a 
way  acceptable  to  him,  such  co-operation 
can  be  gained." 

As  Mr.  Macdonnell  noted,  productivity 
figures  from  1949-1958  in  Canada  are  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  country's  relative 
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position  in  world  production.  Japan's  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  this  period  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5.5  per  cent,  West  Germany 
5.3  per  cent,  Italy  4.5  per  cent,  France  3.7 
per  cent,  the  United  States  2.3  per  cent 
and  Canada  1.8  per  cent. 

The  distinguished  MP  was  drawn  to  an 
address  by  Lord  Amery,  to  the  31st  con- 
ference of  the  British  industrial  co-partner- 
ship association  last  summer,  shortly  before 
he  came  to  Ottawa.  While,  as  a  British 
manufacturer,  he  spoke  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  his  com- 
ments were  also  pertinent  to  the  Canadian 
scene. 

Lord  Amery  called  on  representatives  of 
employers  and  trade  unions  to  get  together 
and  make  appraisal  of  what  is  needed  by 
industry  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
interests  of  all. 

"If  this  were  done  with  honesty  and 
goodwill,  many  time-honoured  techniques 
of  both  sides  would  be  discarded  as  out- 
worn and  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow,"  said  Lord  Amery.  "I  have 
always  believed  that  in  these  matters  the 
prime  responsibility  for  the  initiative  lies 
with  the  employers:  Let  the  employers  first 
make  a  sincere  reappraisal  of  their  practices 
to  see  if  they  really  measure  up  to  an 
atttiude  of  partnership  and  consultation  on 
equal  terms." 

Lord  Amery  asks  management  some  im- 
portant questions:  is  management  treating 
itself,  as  regards  things  like  holidays  and 
recreation,  consistently  with  what  it  expects 
from  its  employees?  Is  management  always 
prompt  enough  to  reward  merit  before  it 
is  asked  for  a  wage  increase?  And  is 
management  still  treating  employees  as  if 
this  was  1911  instead  of  1962,  oblivious 
of  the  immense  social  and  educational 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  then? 

The  British  manufacturer-tumed-diplo- 
mat  is  equally  critical  of  labour. 

"When  it  comes  to  collective  employee 
attitudes,  through  the  unions,  things  at 
present  again  seem  far  from  happy.  The 
trade  unions  are  an  established  national 
institution;  they  have  over  the  years  accom- 
plished a  tremendous  lot  for  their  members, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future,  too,  they 
have  very  valuable  services  to  render;  but 
unhappily,  I  suppose  it  is  true,  if  we  are 
to  face  facts,  that  not  for  more  than  some 
30  years  have  the  unions  stood  so  low  in 
public  esteem  as  they  do  today. 

"Their  appointed  leaders  seem  to  lack 
power    and    authority    and    their    policies 


sometimes  do  belong  to  other  days.  Surely 
they,  too,  need  to  carry  out  a  heart- 
searching  reappraisal  of  their  attitudes  to 
see  if  they  are  really  the  right  attitudes  for 
the  present  time.  No  one  disputes  that  the 
imions*  proper  function  is  to  do  their  best 
for  tlie  interests  of  their  members;  the 
risk  is,  I  think,  that  in  an  unthinking 
devotion  to  short-term  interest  they  may 
in  fact  be  in  danger  of  destroying  the 
foundations  on  which  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  their  members  subsist." 

Lord  Amery  said  the  single  factor  which 
has  been  far  more  potent  a  cause  of  eco- 
nomic difficulties  than  any  other  since  the 
war,  is  the  trend  year  by  year  which  has 
resulted  in  "more  than  the  whole  of  the 
gains  from  increased  productivity  being 
swallowed  up  in  increases  in  money  in- 
comes. We  simply  must  not  go  on  like  that 
any  longer;  from  the  national  point  of  view 
it  is  sheer  suicide." 

At  a  time  when  international  competition 
makes  it  imperative  that  prices  must  be 
held  down,  costs  are  being  pushed  up 
inexorably  every  day.  The  government  has 
no  control  over  wage  settlements,  it  can 
only  act  after  the  event  by  attempting  to 
syphon  oflF  the  resulting  excess  spending 
power— an  excess  which,  in  Lord  Amery 's 
view,  should  never  have  occurred. 

"How  much  better  is  would  be  if  both 
sides  of  industry  could  get  together  and 
try  to  agree  on  what  could  be  shared 
between  them  without  damage  to  the 
national  economy." 

Lord  Amery  went  on  further  to  state  that  the 
responsibility  of  this  lies,  not  the  government, 
but  with  the  leadership  of  both  sides  of 
industry. 

Now,   in  that  same   issue  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  there  was  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  an  interview  with  Mr.   Hoffa— you 
need  no  introduction  to  him— by  a  Toronto 
Globe   and   Mail   reporter   in   the   States.     I 
read   the   interview   in  full   in  the  weekend 
edition.    This  is  just  a  brief  recapitulation. 
Asked  the  question,  "are  you  suggesting 
parity  in  wages  [in  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada]    is    economically   possible?"      Mr. 
HofFa  replied:  "It's  going  to  be.    It's  just 
a  matter  of  time;  it's  going  to  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States  or  we're 
going  to  refuse  to  do  business  with  these 
companies.   It's  just  a  matter  of  6ur  organ- 
ization becoming  as  strong  economically  in 
Canada  as  we  are  in  the  United  States  and 
we'H  get  the  same  wage  scale.    It's  only 
around  the  comer— not  too  far  away." 
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That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  HoflFa's  quotation.  To 
continue  with  the  editorial  quotation: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
dangerous  policy.  In  Canada,  as  in  any 
other  country,  wages  are  not  determined 
in  the  last  resort  by  either  unions  or 
employees,  they  are  determined  funda- 
mentally by  the  nature  of  the  country's 
economy,  its  wealth,  the  productivity  of 
its  labour.  The  United  States  is  a  much 
wealthier  country  than  Canada  and  its 
productivity  is  higher.  Therefore  the 
United  States  can  aflFord  higher  wage  rates. 

If  US  labour  leaders  like  Mr.  Hoffa 
use  the  immense  coercive  power  they  have 
accumulated  in  this  country  to  force 
American  rates  of  wages  on  Canadian 
industry,  the  effect  can  only  be  higher 
costs  and  a  loss  of  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Hoffa*s  blueprint  for  the 
future  provides  ample  justification  for  the 
legislation  now  before  Parliament  which 
would  require  unions  to  disclose  to  the 
government  among  other  things  the  name 
and  nationality  of  their  officers,  the  number 
of  locals  under  trusteeship  and  the  reason, 
and  the  money  received  from  and  paid 
out  to  American  headquarters. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Hoffa's  territorial 
claims,  such  information  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  make  sure  that  control  of  unions 
operating  in  Canada  remains  with  Cana- 
dians and  is  not  subject  to  alien  interfer- 
ence. The  modem  labour  organization  is 
too  powerful,  too  dangerous  an  instrument 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  with 
no  understanding  of  Canadian  reality  and 
no  concern  for  the  nation's  welfare. 

Now,  I  have  read  these  two  quotations  as  a 
step  on  the  way  to  try  to  point  out  what  I 
think  we  all  must  realize,  that  with  the  prob- 
ability, or  strong  possibility,  of  the  British 
Isles  entering  into  the  European  Common 
Market,  our  trade  situation  may  be  vitally 
changed.  We  know  that  we  are  a  country 
that  produces  surpluses  and  to  have  prosperity 
we  must  have  markets  for  those  surpluses.  It 
is  necessary  in  our  way  of  life,  I  believe,  to 
preserve  a  balance  between  different  sections 
of  our  economy,  between  our  people.  I  feel 
that  fundamentally  labour  and  industry 
should  not  be  at  war. 

Labour  needs  the  industry,  they  need  the 
machinery  and  equipment  with  which  to 
labour.    Industry,  likewise,  needs  labour. 

I  do  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
towards  a  meeting  of  minds  and  towards 
planning,  so  that— perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
ask-some   of   the   union    leaders   who    now 


seem  to  prevail  upon  labour  in  certain  indus- 
tries to  go  on  strike,  reconsider  and  realize 
that  by  so  doing,  the  product  that  they 
produce  in  those  factories  may  be  priced 
out  of  the  market,  those  factories  are  likely 
to  be  closed  and  the  people  are  going  to  be 
out  of  work. 

We  have  that  same  need  for  co-operation 
between  our  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  our  urban  dwellers,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  reahzed.  Urban  dwellers  are 
the  customers  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. And  those  engaged  in  agriculture  are 
customers  of  those  engaged  in  industry,  and 
they  would  be  customers  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  if  their  incomes  were  sufficiently  high 
to  allow  them  to  purchase  the  articles  that 
they  would  like  to  purchase. 

At  the  present  time,  a  very  poor  under- 
standing exists  between  them,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  urban  people.  Our  young 
people  on  the  farms  are  receiving  secondary 
school  education;  they  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  many  ways,  junior  farmer  work  and 
so  on;  and  actually  they  require  this  training 
to  be  successful  farmers.  The  suggestion  that 
untrained  people  should  be  placed  on  farms 
is  a  very  unworthy  suggestion.  Many  people 
without  experience  in  farming  have  thought 
it  would  be  very  easy  and,  having  tried  it, 
have  discovered  that  the  situation  was  much 
different  than  they  had  expected  to  find. 

These  young  people,  however,  mix  with  our 
urban  people  of  the  same  age;  they  get  a  lot 
of  training  and  are  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  anywhere.  Certainly 
they  feel— and  I  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  feel— that  their  standard  of  living  should 
for  the  most  part  be  equivalent  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  ordinary  people  who 
live  in  the  city. 

Our  people  are  people  who  live  in  the  city 
and  regard  running  water  and  bathrooms,  for 
instance,  as  normal  necessities  of  life.  To  our 
people  in  the  country  who  all  want  these 
things,  the  installation  of  running  water  and 
the  installation  of  a  bathroom  represents  a 
much  greater  cost  than  it  does  in  the  city. 
They  have  to  pay  for  their  pumping  systems, 
piping  of  the  water  supply,  septic  tanks, 
weeping  tile,  and  so  on,  and  the  result  is  a 
much  different  situation. 

However,  while  they  all  want  these  things, 
they  have  increased  production  costs  in 
agriculture.  Machinery  and  equipment  cost 
more.  Wages  are  higher  when  they  are  able 
to  secure  help.  High  initial  investment  is 
needed  if  tliey  are  attempting  to  purchase  a 
farm.  The  result  is  that  these  things  that 
are  ordinary  to  many  of  our  urban  people 
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become  luxuries  as  far  as  the  rural  people 
are  concerned. 

However,  the  rural  people  are  not  content 
to  accept  this  situation  and  certainly  will 
not  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  second- 
class  citizens.  Here  is  the  way  they  are 
responding;  farmers  expand  operations,  in- 
crease eflBciency,  go  into  heavy  debt  some- 
times to  improve  buildings  and  purchase 
equipment.  Perhaps  sometimes  it  might  be  in 
an  eflFort  to  get  a  fluid  milk  contract  or  to 
buy  an  adjacent  farm.  Nevertheless,  they  cer- 
tainly do  everything  they  can  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Others  get  a  job  in  the  city  and,  by  so 
doing,  they  reduce  the  extent  of  their  farm 
operations  but  perhaps  still  make  enough 
money  to  aflPord  that  bathroom  and  pumping 
system  which,  if  they  spent  full  time  on  the 
farm,  they  could  never  afford. 

Their  wives  teach  school,  nurse,  do  secre- 
tarial work,  and  work  in  the  canning  factories 
to  augment  income.  Conditions  vary.  Some  do 
these  things  so  they  will  not  lose  the  invest- 
ment already  made.  They  have  to,  to  retain 
their  farms  and  pay  their  expenses;  others,  to 
provide  some  of  the  things  that  seem  common- 
place to  the  urban  dweller,  but  are  luxuries 
on  the  farm. 

At  the  same  time,  these  people  raise  fine 
families;  many  of  the  women  are  active  in 
church  work  and  in  such  community  organiza- 
tions as  the  women's  institutes.  Without  fail 
they  are  there  to  help  a  neighbour  in  distress. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr. 
Momingstar)  would  say,  they  are  great 
people. 

How  small  the  task  of  mixing  a  little  colour 
into  margarine  must  seem  compared  to  wash- 
ing milk  pails,  assisting  husbands  in  various 
farm  operations,  preparing  meals  for  hired 
help  and  so  on.  Many  city  people  feel  that 
farmers  must  be  making  huge  profits  because 
of  the  price  of  food.  How  much  of  the 
average  purchase  price  at  the  supermarket 
is  locally  produced  food  and  how  much  does 
the  farmer  receive  for  the  product? 

People  say  they  go  to  the  supermarket  and 
pay  so  much  for  food.  Perhaps  included  in 
that  food  is  a  carton  of  cigarettes  and  a  case 
of  soft  drinks  and  some  Kleenex,  soap  flakes, 
and  what  have  you.  Food  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  cost  in  the  food  market.  And  how 
much  of  that  food  is  imported  into  this 
country  and  out  of  the  food  that  is  produced 
in  Canada;  how  much  money  from  that  goes 
back  to  the  actual  producer? 

Actually,  there  is  a  misunderstanding,  I 
believe,  on  the  part  of  city  people  as  to  what 


the  farmers  receive  for  their  produce.  Thirty 
years  ago,  for  instance,  I  often  heard  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  say  that  the  farmer 
must  have  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat— at  least 
$2  a  bushel— or  he  could  not  produce  it  at  any 
profit  at  all.  Frequently  the  price  of  wheat 
was  more  than  $2  a  bushel  and  at  that  time 
you  could  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread  for  from 
10  to  15c.  Now  the  price  of  wheat  is  such 
that  the  net  return  the  farmer  might  receive 
could  range  from  around  $1.20  to  $1.50  in 
recent  years,  and  yet  bread  sells  from  18 
to  24  cents.  I  believe  that  in  some  of  the 
chain  stores  it  can  be  purchased  at  18  cents, 
but  it  is  24  cents  per  loaf  delivered.  Obviously, 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  increase  in  the  price  paid  to 
producers  of  wheat. 

Consumers  themselves  have  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  food  prices  by 
their  change  in  buying  habits— smaller  quanti- 
ties, packaged  foods,  etc.— but  the  producer 
does  not  receive  an  extra  profit  because  of 
this.  I  wish  to  quote  briefly  now  from  an 
article  by  Nancy  Phillips,  from  the  Toronto 
Telegram  of  Monday,  April  2,  in  which  she, 
in  turn,  quoted  from  Marcus  Van  Steen: 

To  quote  Marcus  Van  Steen  in  Saturday 
Night:  "It  is  difficult  for  any  observer, 
no  matter  how  sympathetic  he  may  be  to 
the  phght  of  the  butter  producers,  to  appre- 
ciate their  bitter  campaign  against  mar- 
garine. It  has  rK)t  affected  the  standing 
of  margarine  as  a  well-established  food 
product,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  intended 
for  that  purpose— as  dairy  farmers  them- 
selves are  among  the  most  consistent  users 
of  margarine  in  this  country." 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  others.  I 
have  heard  no  one  anywhere— rural  Ontario, 
any  place— suggest  that  margarine  should  be 
abandoned  or  that  the  sale  of  it  should  not 
be  permitted.  There  is  no  bitter  campaign 
against  margarine  as  such.  The  campaign 
is  against  the  attempted  deceit  to  try  to 
persuade  people  it  is  butter. 

I  want  to  further  reply  to  that  statement 
using  some  of  the  arguments  that  our  rural 
people  would  use.  Butter  is  a  100  per  cent 
Canadian  product,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  margarine.  It  is  true  that 
some  rural  people,  mostly  because  they,  of  all 
people,  do  need  to  economize  wherever  pos- 
sible, use  margarine.  It  has  been  stated,  not 
denied  to  my  knowledge,  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  ingredients  of  margarine  are  imported. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  to  keep 
balance  in  the  dairy  industry,  production  of 
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butter  is  a  necessary  part.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese,  cream  is  removed  from  milk 
and  goes  to  the  creamery  and  is  processed 
into  butter.  Any  change  from  that  would 
leave  the  producers  of  cheese  with  a  product 
—cream— which  they  would  not  likely  be  able 
to  sell.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  various 
surpluses  in  the  dairy  industry  at  diflFerent 
times.  Any  change  in  the  pattern  would 
certainly  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  different  areas.  Various 
parts  of  Ontario  differ  and  in  some  places 
the  cheese  factory  might  be  predominant;  in 
other  places  the  concentrated  milk  factory; 
but  throughout  Ontario  the  manufacture  of 
butter  does  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  milk 
producer. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  producers  of  marga- 
rine are  not  satisfied  to  have  equal  markets. 
It  would  appear  that  they  want  to  usurp  the 
whole  market  for  a  profit  to  themselves. 
Otherwise,  why  would  they  take  the  trouble 
to  establish  the  edible  oils  institute,  advertise 
and  promote  and  spend  the  money  that  they 
have,  to  try  to  promote  a  campaign  for  the 
colouring  of  margarine? 

It  is  unfortunate.  I  do  not  feel  that  tlie 
people  who  have  supported  this  campaign 
have  done  so  through  any  desire  to  hurt 
agriculture  or  to  hurt  Canada,  but  I  think, 
really,  that  they  have  been  stirred  up  unneces- 
sarily. Perhaps  if  they  had  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  question  fully  they  might  think 
much  differently. 

We  might  ask:  is  white  cheese  less  appeal- 
ing or  edible  than  coloured  cheese?  They 
both  are  available.  I  think  most  people  like 
white  cheese  of  equal  quality  as  well  as  col- 
oured cheese.  Are  white  eggs  preferable  to 
brown  eggs?  Does  it  spoil  the  appearance  of 
bread  to  put  marmalade,  jam  or  honey  on  it? 
There  is  no  law  that  requires  people  to  colour 
margarine.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Farmers 
and  others  could  ask  that  tariffs  be  removed 
on  automobiles  and  other  manufactured 
articles.  They  will  not  do  so  because  of  the 
hardships  they  know  it  would  cause. 

In  fairness  to  our  urban  people  we  admit 
that  they  have  problems  and  difficulties  also. 
Consequently,  I  believe  that,  as  has  been 
suggested,  Canadians  in  labour  and  capital 
groups,  representatives  of  consumers*  groups 
and  representatives  of  farmers'  groups,  should 
be  brought  together  in  an  endeavour  to 
appreciate  each  other's  viewpoint. 

I  think  that  margarine  has  brought  a  great 
change,  which  our  farmers  accept  but  I  think 
that  our  people  in  the  country  now  feel  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  hurt  them.  There  is  no 
co-operation.     Just  as  I  said  before,  to  the 


housewife  on  the  farm  who  has  these  mani- 
fold duties,  the  colouring  of  margarine  must 
seem  like  a  very  small  duty  indeed.  In  fact, 
since  margarine  is  used  for  cooking,  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  to  be  coloured.  If  people  want 
it  coloured,  they  can  do  so.  But  it  just  looks 
as  though  there  are  people  who  want  to  go 
a  step  further  and  say,  "Here,  we  are  going 
to  try  to  put  butter  out  of  the  business." 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  clear.  Our 
trade  positions  are  changed;  world  competi- 
tion exists;  co-operation  between  every  seg- 
ment of  our  people  is  necessary  for  us  to  be 
competitive  in  world  trade.  I  think  that 
no  section  of  our  people  should  be  ruled  by 
people  outside  of  our  country;  and  that  people 
who  reside  either  in  the  country  or  in  the 
cities  and  towns  should  endeavour  to  get  to- 
gether to  understand  the  other  person's  point 
of  view— not  simply  to  support  their  own  sel- 
fish lobby.  We  should  all  endeavour  to  com- 
bine for  wbat  is  best  for  Canada  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Certainly  if  our  farm  population  can  sell 
at  better  advantage,  they  will  have  more 
money  and  there  will  be  less  unemployment. 
It  is  right  there.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  our 
city  people  to  understand  the  farm  situation 
and  to  be  co-operative,  within  reason,  and 
for  our  country  people  to  understand  the 
situation  of  the  people  in  the  cities  in  order 
that  we  may  work  together  as  a  nation  rather 
than  try  to  get  ahead  in  individual  segments 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  segment  of  our 
own  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  reducing  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar.  When  our  Canadian  dollar  was  at  a 
premium,  the  previous  administration  at  Ot- 
tawa bragged  about  it  quite  volubly.  I  think 
we  were  in  a  rather  vulnerable  position. 

We  have  many  canners  in  Ontario  who  are 
associated  with  companies  of  the  same  labels 
and  names  in  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
with  the  Canadian  Canners  Company,  partic- 
ularly, many  Canadian  plants  have  been 
closed.  They  use  the  traditional  trade  name 
"Aylmer"  but  since  closing  these  plants,  many 
farmers  have  not  received  contracts  for  the 
production  of  vegetables  to  be  canned  as  a 
result  of  their  changed  ownership  and  of 
their  change  in  operations. 

With  the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar, could  there  not  have  been  a  temptation 
to  put  American  produce  into  a  can  with 
an  Aylmer  label  and  sell  it  as  a  Canadian 
product?  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  premium 
was  there  on  the  Canadian  dollar  was  a 
great   inducement  to   consider  those   things. 

By  not  issuing  contracts  here  in  Canada, 
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they  can  say,  "Well,  there  was  not  enough 
grown  here."  But  the  truth  would  have  been 
the  people  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
grow  the  produce.  I  feel  that  our  recent 
increase  and  improvement  in  our  trade  bal- 
ance is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral government  took  this  step. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  congratulate  tlie 
federal  government  for  placing  its  support 
on  reducing  the  price  of  butter  by  12  cents. 
I  feel  and  hope  that  this  will  help  remove 
that  huge  surplus  in  butter.  We  hope  that 
our  people  will  co-operate  because,  as  I 
have  said  before,  butter  is  a  100  per  cent 
Canadian  product  and  margarine  is  not— I 
think  it  is  about  10  per  cent  only. 

I  feel  that  price  floors  have  been  serving 
a  purpose  at  the  federal  level.  I  think  that 
the  idea  is  right.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  agriculture  that  farm 
prices  should  either  be  too  high  or  too  low. 
If  farm  prices,  in  any  commodity,  become 
high,  everybody  goes  into  production  of  that 
particular  article.  Pretty  soon  ttere  is  a 
surplus  and  down  goes  tlie  price.  Then  a 
loss,  is  suffered.  If  the  price  becomes  too  low, 
the  person  who  is  equipped  for  that  parti- 
cular line  of  farm  endeavour  is  in  difficulty 
as  with  reduced  prices,  his  present  produc- 
tion will  not  supply  him  with  enough  money 
to  meet  his  requirements,  pay  his  taxes  and 
pay  his  debts.  Therefore,  what  does  he 
have  to  do  except  increase  his  production 
and  thereby  help  decrease  the  price  or  in- 
crease the  surplus  that  much  more. 

I  Jaelieve.  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
farms  is  a  part  of  conservation.  A  lot  of 
people  talk  about  conservation  generally. 
But  a  lot  of  conservation  work  has  already 
been  done  in  farm  improvements,  and  while 
I  do  riot  feel  that  the  inefficient  farmer 
should  be  subsidized  unreasonably,  I  do  feel 
that  our  agricultural  people  have  attained 
a  great  efficiency  in  recent  years,  and  are 
constantly  improving. 

It  is  my  opinion  tliat  those  farms  are  go- 
necessity  for  our  own  future  welfare,  that 
it  is  a  part  of  conservation,  as  well  as 
necessity  :  for  our  own  future  welfare,  tliat 
conditions  be  such  that  tlie  reasonably  good 
farmer  is  able  to  carry  on  on  a  reasonably 
profitable  basis. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  on  his 
steps  to  deal  with  vertical  integration.  I 
hope  that  his  committee  will  be  successful. 
I  know  that,  there  again,  the  farmer  just 
got  to  the  point  where  his  representatives 
could  properly  negotiate  with  processors 
and  what   should   happen,   when   everything 


appears  to  be  going  along  reasonably  well, 
but  there  should  be  another  threat  to  his 
natural  desire  to  be  able  to  bargain.  It 
appears  that  some  of  the  processors  may 
have  said,  "Well,  we  will  not  be  dictated 
to  by  the  farmer,  regarding  prices,  condi- 
tions and  so  on;  we  will  produce  vegetables 
ourselves." 

At  a  recent  banquet,  one  of  the  members 
on  the  vegetable  growers'  board  suggested 
to  me  that  one  possible  way  to  deal  with 
vertical  integration  would  be  to  limit  each 
processor  to  a  certain  small  percentage  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  acreage  that  he  could 
use  in  growing  the  products  to  be  processed 
in  his  factory.  I  just  mention  that  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  think  that  probably  there  has 
been  nothing  in  our  laws  to  prevent  pro- 
cessors from  acquiring  land  or  renting  land 
and  doing  the  growing  work  themselves,  and 
I  think  that  there  might  be  some  consid- 
eration given  to  this  idea. 

Now,  briefly,  before  sitting  down,  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  my  riding.  I  think  that 
this  year  the  Lennox  portion  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox gained  a  very  great  honour 
in  that  Mrs.  James  Haggerty  of  Napanee 
became  president  of  the  Federal  Associa- 
tion of  Women's  Institutions.  She  had  pre- 
viously served  as  provincial  president  and 
is  a  very  charming  lady.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  she  well  deserves  this  honour  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  in  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  are  justly  proud  of  Mrs.  Haggerty 
and  the  honour  she  has  brought  to  our 
riding. 

I  would  like  to  speak  also  of  the  recent 
budget  from  The  Department  of  Highways 
in  which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  announced  that  the  bridge 
which  connects  Prince  Edward  county  with 
the  mainland  near  Deseronto  will  be  started 
later  this  year.  The  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge  had  previously  been  an- 
nounced by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost)  and 
by  the  hon.  Minister  from  Grenville-Dundas 
(Mr.  Cass).  However,  there  had  been  no 
official  announcement  of  the  date  when 
this  bridge  would  be  started.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bridge  will  be  started  this 
year.    It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  our  area. 

It  will  be  very  close  to  the  Long  Reach 
where  the  late  Bob  Hayward  so  success- 
fully defended  the  Harmsworth  Trophy  by 
so  capably  driving  "Miss  Supertest"  in  two 
successive  years.  We,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  mourn  the  loss  of  Bob  Hayward 
very  deeply  and  I  know  that  he  has  left  A 
memory   that    will    long   endure.     We   were 
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proud  of  his  achievements  and  certainly  our 
people  were  deeply  shocked  when  we  heard 
of  his  sudden  death  at  Detroit. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  plans  for 
this  bridge,  the  Procter  Silex  Corporation 
have  constructed  a  factory  at  Picton.  They 
expect  to  manufacture  several  articles  and 
the  plant  will  employ  quite  a  number  of 
people.  Also,  we  expect  that  our  Lake 
Ontario  Portland  Cement  plant  near  Picton 
also  will  expand  their  plant.  I  believe  that 
they  are  presently  employing  some  250 
employees  which  has  been  a  great  thing  for 
our  area  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  bridge,  the  future  of  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  has  certainly  been  bright- 
ened. 

We  all  beheve  there  will  be  increased  in- 
dustry and  increased  tourist  trade.  I  know 
that  some  of  you  visited  our  area  during  the 
Harmsworth  races;  we  hope  you  will  come 
again  because  we  are  always  proud  to  wel- 
come you  to  a  fine  riding. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  part  in  the  budget 
debate-  As  I  look  at  the  government  benches, 
there  are  many  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  speak  about. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  War- 
render)  has  a  problem  in  our  area.  I  hope 
this  matter  will  be  finished  in  the  next  few 
days.  I  am  referring  to  Hydro,  naturally.  I 
am  going  to  let  that  lie  there  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  hope  that  he  can  settle  that 
serious  problem  on  behalf  of  the  people  that 
will  be  affected. 

To  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  himself,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
of  the  sales  tax.  I  might  register  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  sales  tax  now,  just  in  passing. 
Sitting  next  to  him  is  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  who  has 
been  good  enough  on  three  occasions  to  give 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Niagara  Falls  riding  a 
good  hearing  pertaining  to  the  taxes  on 
Hydro.  That  is  not  finished  as  yet;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  should  go  into  that  matter  until 
we  get  some  decision  handed  down  from 
that  department. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts); 
I  have  many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say 
about  that  hon.  Minister,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  I  think  Twill  keep  that  for  a 
more  opportune  moment;  maybe  a  little 
closer  to  an  election.  He  has  visited  the 
Niagara  Falls  riding.  If  he  comes  down  there 
more  often  he  will  live  a  lot  longer,  because 
that  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  we  do  like  tourists 
to  come  through  it. 


The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
an  exceptionally  fine  man  in  my  opinion, 
came  down  to  a  gathering  the  other  night.  I 
did  compliment  him  on  that  speech  he  made 
there,  and  I  say  that  publicly.  He  was  well 
received  and  did  a  good  job  for  us.  Now 
why  I  say  that  is  because  I  have  a  problem 
I  would  like  to  take  up  with  him  too,  but 
that  will  have  to  wait  because  there  are  more 
important  things  a  little  closer  to  home. 

You,  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker,  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally patient  with  some  of  us  when 
we  were  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Now 
you  are  in  a  position  where  your  hands  are 
tied  because  no  matter  what  I  say,  or  how 
often  I  say  it,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  I  understand  that  in  this  debate 
I  can  ramble  from  now  to  midnight.  The  only 
thing  that  you  can  do  is  adjourn  at  six  and 
come  back  at  eight,  or  possibly  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

To  get  down  to  the  problem  of  tlie 
delegation,  from  the  township  of  Stamford, 
which  attended  the  parks  commission  meet- 
ing. I  was  not  there,  which  is  proper,  because 
after  all  it  was  a  problem  between  the  com- 
mission and  the  Stamford  council.  They 
presented  a  brief  to  the  chairman  and  his 
group.  I  think  their  case  was  well  taken.  I 
think  they  have  a  good  complaint 

Mind  you,  when  I  speak  of  the  parks 
commission  and  the  members  of  the  Stam- 
ford council,  this  problem  does  not  only 
exist  in  that  area.  There  are  many  areas  in 
the  province  that  ha\^e  similar  problems 
financially.  I  would  like  to  read  portions  of 
the  brief  that  was  submitted  to  the  parks 
commission: 

To  the  hon.  Charles  Daley,  chairman, 
and  members  of  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission, Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Gentle- 
men: The  municipal  council  of  tlie 
township  of  Stamford  has  recently  con- 
sidered the  land  and  buildings  owned  by 
your  commission  in  our  municipality.  It 
has  been  determined  that  your  land  hold- 
ings comprise  868  acres  having  a  total 
assessment  valuation  of  land  and  buildings 
of  $2,221,000  as  shown  on  schedule  A 
attached  hereto. 

Now  here  is  tlie  compliment: 

Our  citizens  are  very  happy  to  have  the 
good  fortune  of  having  the  beautiful  Queen 
Victoria  Park  system  within  the  confines 
of  our  township,  and  we  heartily  commend 
your  commission  in  respect  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  park  is  governed, 
maintained  and  operated  for  the  public  at 
large. 
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At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
of  an  area  called  Dufferin  Island,  not  only 
to  tlie  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
like  a  good  long  vacation  in  the  province, 
but  to  the  people  in  the  galleries. 

I  would  like  everybody  to  bring  people 
down  to  Niagara  Falls;  and  after  they  have 
viewed  that  area,  and  stayed  at  our  fine 
tourist  homes,  they  should  drop  in  to  the 
area  of  DufFerin  Island  where  they  are  putting 
in  one  of  the  biggest  natural  swimming  pools, 
I  would  say,  in  the  world.  An  excellent 
job.  This  I  have  asked  for  on  two  or  three 
different  occasions  in  the  House.  We  talked 
about  it  when  I  was  on  the  commission,  back 
in  1955-1956.  The  people  of  that  area  would 
like  me  to  convey  to  the  chairman  and  his 
commission— you  see  I  am  so  complimentary- 
thanks  for  that  good  job  being  well  done. 

The  reason  I  say  that,  too,  is  that  I  am 
looking  for  taxes  from  the  parks  commission. 
No  one  is  as  nice  as  I  am  without  wanting 
something  for  it  and  this  is  where  we  start 
in  on  the  difficult  problem: 

By  way  of  negotiation,  your  commission 
has  seen  fit  to  pay  our  township  a  grant  in 
lieu  of  business  taxes  on  certain  buildings 
in  the  parks  system  operated  as  commercial 
enterprises.  You  have  also  been  kind 
enough  to  pay  a  grant  in  lieu  of  real 
property  taxes  on  the  Oakes  Hall  property 
since  you  acquired  it  in  1959.  Both  con- 
siderations have  been  appreciated  by 
council.  The  matter  in  which  the  afore- 
mentioned grants  are  calculated  is  illus- 
trated on  Schedule  2  and  3,  respectively, 
which  are  attached  to  the  rear  of  this 
submission.  Members  of  council  noted 
during  the  assessment  reviews  that  the 
real  property  taxes  are  not  paid  for  any 
lands  or  buildings  located  in  the  parks 
system  in  our  municipality,  other  than 
Oakes  Hall.  We  agreed  on  the  principle  of 
exempting  park  lands. 

And  you  see  that  they  are  more  than  decent 

here,  too.    They  say  that: 

We  agree  that  the  principle  of  exempting 
park  lands  and  certain  buildings  required 
to  operate  the  parks  from  taxation  is  proper. 

They  are  not  complaining  about  that  and  I 
think  that  Stamford  Council  is  being  fair  in 
this  particular  area. 

But  we  sincerely  believe  that  a  grant 
in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be  paid  on  all 
lands  and  buildings  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Now  I  might  enlarge  on  that  a  little  bit. 


There  are  areas  of  park  throughout  the 
province  where  the  government  does  business 
in  direct  opposition  to  private  enterprise. 
Their  establishments  do  a  good  business  and 
we  believe  tliat  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  as  a  whole  should 
look  at  tlie  matter  and  pay  taxes  on  enter- 
prises where  they  do  business  in  opposition  to 
private  enterprise.  Now  I  know  the  parks 
commission  have  had  this  for  quite  some  time; 
I  could  have  called  the  manager,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  this  into  the  records  because,  as  I 
said  here  a  year  ago,  and  the  year  before 
that,  I  will  not  quit  asking  for  this  just 
amount  of  money  for  that  area,  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  province,  until  we  get  a 
consideration  there. 

In  view  of  this  behef,  the  corporation 
respectfully  begs  to  submit  some  certain 
information  to  support  this  contention  that 
real  property  taxes  should  be  paid  on  land 
or  buildings  operated  by  the  conmiission  for 
commercial  purposes  within  the  township. 
The  trend  is  that  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  have  acknowl- 
edged, to  some  extent,  that  the  Crown 
property  should  pay  taxes  for  municipal 
purposes,  by  the  enactment  of  new  Acts, 
and  amendments  to  existing  Acts  of  recent 
years  referred  to  hereunder. 

I  think  a  lot  of  that  should  not  be  read.  I 
think  that  hon.  members  are  all  acquainted 
with  it.  But  I  will  go  to  section  3  of  that, 
just  to  bring  in  the  portion  that  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  on: 

Where  the  Crown  department  of  Ontario 
or  Crown  agency  occupies  or  uses  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
any  business,  the  department,  or  the  Crown 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  pay  to 
the  municipality  in  which  the  land  is 
situated  the  amount  of  the  current  rates 
for  general  municipal  purposes  of  business 
assessments  to  produce  in  respect  of  the 
carrying  on  of  such  business  on  the  land. 

In  the  provincial  Legislature,  we  have  in  the 
statutes  that  one  will  pay  business  tax,  but 
not  on  the  larger  portion,  wliich  is  the  build- 
ing;  and   the   same   taxes   that   are  paid   in 
ordinary  businesses  throughout  the  province. 
For   the   purpose   of   subsection   3,   the 
legislative     executive     and     administrative 
activity   that   the   govenmient   of   Ontario 
shall    not    deem    to    be    carrying    on    a 
business— 

That  has  been  taken  out.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  protected  himself  and  he  should  not  have 
done.   There  should  be  an  amendment  to  the 
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statute,  a  little  further  on  in  this  brief  that 

I  have  before  me: 

The  Power  Commission  Act,  chapter  300, 
article,  section  48,  provides  for  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all  Hydro  lands,  and 
certainly  buildings  including  business  taxes. 

They   have    gone    a    little    further    than    the 

commission  has.    They  do  pay  some  taxes  on 

lands  which  are  located  in  the  municipality. 

In     Stamford     Hydro     pays     over     one 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars   a  year  from 

the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 

be  further  increase  to  bring  -Hydro  more  in 

line  with  the  building  taxes  paid  on  private 

corporations. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  will  see  that  the  Stamford  people 
are  very  optimistic  of  what  he  is  doing  for 
them.  They  believe,  and  I  will  read  that 
again: 

In  Stamford  Hydro  pays  over  one 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  from 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  further  increase  to  bring  Hydro  more  in 
line  with  the  building  taxes  paid  on  private 
corporations. 

They  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  do 
this  eventually. 

And  I  will  say  this  to  him:  by  being  a  little 
bit  mean  at  times,  the  day  will  come  that  I 
will  possibly  bring  in  that  bill  and  say,  "Now 
you  have  finally  got  what  is  coming  to  you". 
I  hope  that  is  not  too  far  away. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing,  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  come  across— and  I  have  said 
this  on  so  many  occasions.  If  it  does  I  will 
give  it  credit.  I  am  the  most  generous  little 
man  that  hon.  members  have  ever  met, 
but  I  am  just  as  pessimistic  and  mean  a  little 
fellow  as  ever  they  have  run  across  if  they 
do  not  come  across  with  what  I  believe  is 
right.  It  does  not  prove  it  is  right;  but  since 
I  believe  it  is,  I  am  going  to  bring  home  the 
bacon,  so  to  speak. 

Look  at  what  happens  to  public  utilities. 
The  Assessment  Act,  Chapter  23,  RSO. 
Section  43  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all  lands 
and  buildings  operated  by  a  pubhc  utility 
commission  in  a  municipality.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  in  lieu  of  business  tax 
on  land  or  buildings  owned  by  the  com- 
mission for  carrying  on  the  business  of  sell- 
ing by  retail  electrical  goods,  supplies  or 
appliances.  The  holdings  of  Stamford  public 
utilities  commission  are  comparatively  small, 


but  we  receive  a  payment  of  approximatel;' 
$3,500  as  a  result  of  this  section. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  that  he  has  pro- 
vided that  where  a  utilities  commission  has 
an  establishment  within  the  boundaries  that 
belongs  to  the  people  of  that  particular  town- 
ship, they  pay  taxes  the  same  as  any  other 
private  enterprise,  and  this  is  what  should  be. 
The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  also  recog- 
nized that  municipalities  should  receive  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  and  buildings 
owned  by  the  Crown  or  an  agency  thereof 
subject  to  certain  exceptions  by  the  passage 
of  an  Act  entitled  The  Municipal  Grants  Act, 
1951.  This  Act  provides  for  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  post  offices,  unemployment  insur- 
ance buildings,  Welland  Canal  land  and 
many  other  types  of  lands  and  buildings.  This 
Act  means  very  little  to  our  township  since 
the  federal  government  has  only  a  small 
amount  of  land  there.  However,  municipali- 
ties along  the  Welland  Canal  receive  sub- 
stantial payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  canal 
property  and  they  too  pay  taxes  the  same  as 
any   other   private   company   would   pay. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways— I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  the  strike— a  public-operated 
utility  whose  acreage  in  the  township  is 
approximately  294  acres,  pays  direct  taxes  to 
the  township.  In  1961  tax  payments 
amounted  to  $9,236.95.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  principally  all  of  the  tax  resulted  in  the 
land  assessment  since  the  railway  has  few 
buildings  in  the  township,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing land  tax.    This  is  the  CN  Railways. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  commission  supply 
certain  essential  services  for  their  park  opera- 
tion. We  submit  that  the  following  town- 
ship services  and  facilities  of  many  others 
provide  benefits  to  the  same  extent  they  are 
provided  for  township  taxpayers.  In  other 
words,  the  parks  commission  have  certain 
services  that  they  pay  for  themselves;  this 
is  by  way  of  compensation,  I  think,  to  the 
township  and  to  the  city.  But  if  they  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  services  there,  it 
says:  Fire  protection:  An  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment, equipped  with  modem  fire-fighting 
apparatus  and  operated  by  a  combination  of 
permanent  and  volunteer  firemen  is  available 
in  case  of  fire. 

Therefore,  they  are  at  the  department's  dis- 
posal if  it  wants  them.  Police  protection: 
The  township  has  an  excellent  police  de- 
partment, which  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law  throughout  the  township 
and  parts  of  the  park  in  the  township. 

Roads:  The  township  maintains  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  park,  which  are  used  extensively 
by  the  many  thousands  of  tourists  proceeding 
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to  the  park.  Health:  The  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  the  township  board  of  health  are 
always  available.  We  ha\'e  garbage  facilities; 
facilities  of  our  garbage  disposal  area  is 
available  to  department  people;  all  municipal 
services  are  pro\ided  for  the  employees  living 
in  Stamford  township. 

Education— and  here  is  an  area  that  is  very 

I  difficult.  From  year  to  year,  the  education 
portion  of  the  taxes  keep  mounting  and  in 
this  case  excellent  primary  and  secondary 
educational  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
children  of  commission  employees;  therefore, 
we  feel  there  should  be  some  taxes  on 
account  of  that  point,  if  nothing  else. 
In  the  light  of  the  above  information  we 
humbly  submit  with  the  greatest  respect  that 
the  township  of  Stamford  is  entitled  to  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  land  and  buildings 
in  the  parks  system  located  in  our  muni- 
cipality, which  are  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. They  are  only  asking  for  the  portion 
that  is  used  for  commercial  purpjoses. 

I^K  In  our  opinion  this  payment  should  apply 
HB  to  the  Glen  Restaurant,  the  golf  clubhouse 
and  facilities,  the  Table  Rock  building  and 
warehouse;  and  all  three  are  commercial 
enterprises  and  offer  the  same  services  as 
similar  privately-owned  establishments  do, 
which  pay  full  real  property  taxes  on  land 
and  buildings  plus  business  tax.  We  believe 
I  such  payment  would  be  proper,  reasonable, 

equitable  and  basically  in  line  with  the 
principles  expressed  by  the  government  Act 
relative  to  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
other  Crown  buildings  referred  to  herein. 

It  would  also  remunerate  the  township  for 
municipal  services  and  facilities  which  are 
available  in  the  park  system.  To  indicate  what 
the  payment  would  be  if  this  principle  was 
approved  we  attach  schedule  4  which  has 
been  calculated  on  our  current  mill  rate, 
respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  the  township  of  Stamford 
by  the  undersigned  for  your  favourable  con- 
sideration: A.  C.  Huggins,  clerk,  township 
of  Stamford. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  dollars  that 
they  are  entitled  to  because  I  think  that  is 
beside  the  point.  I  think  many  areas  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  that  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  government 
have  the  same  problem.  I  would  not  say  that 
the  department  should  give  one  a  concession 
and  not  the  rest  of  them;  I  think  the  province 
should  be  treated  the  same  throughout.  If 
there  are  businessess  that  do  business  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  man  up  the  street 
who  pays  land  tax,  business  tax,  income  tax 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  and  have  to  suflFer 


the  reverses  in  the  winter  time  that  business 
has  to  in  a  tourist  area,  then  I  think  they 
should  be  taxed  the  same  as  a  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  all  we  are  asking  for  and 
we  are  asking  on  the  establishment  only,  not 
on  that  beautiful  park  that  is  maintained  so 
well. 

I  would  not  be  so  forceful  about  this  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  when  the 
chairman  made  his  report  back  on  December 
13,  1961— this  is  the  headline  of  a  clipping 
of  a  local  paper:  "NPC's  Net  Profit,  $850,000 
In  1961."  The  portion  of  money  that  I  am 
asking  for  is  a  lot  less  than  that;  and  I  will 
read  one  paragraph.  This  is  referring  to 
Mr.  Daley: 

He  told  the  House  that  the  commission's 
revenues  were  now  more  than  $2  million 
a  year  and  the  net  profit  this  year  would  be 
$850,000. 

I  think  we  will  find  other  areas  where  they 
do  not  have  a  profit;  naturally  they  would 
not  be  expected  to  pay  taxes.  But  we 
feel  that  district  has  been  carrying  the  load 
long  enough. 

In  passing  I  would  like  to  make  this  com- 
ment—recently we  have  had  quite  a  debate 
between  the  parks  commission  and  the  city 
council  and  people  of  that  area  because  of 
this  little  girl  that  fell  over  the  bank.  The 
papers  happened  to  be  full  of  it;  I  think 
these  four  men  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
job  that  they  did;  they  did  not  come  in  until 
after  midnight,  after  the  search  was  called 
off.  The  mayor  was  there  and  spoke  very 
well  of  the  people  who  worked— the  search 
was  called  off,  through  I  do  not  know  who, 

I  know  the  city  manager,  a  fine  man,  got 
involved  in  a  little  bit  of  a  debate  there;  he 
made  certain  quotations  and  the  press  played 
it  up,  and  I  do  not  think  a  man  like  Bill  Orr 
should  be  raked  over  the  coals  so  late  in  life. 
I  think  Bill  has  done  a  good  job.  The 
manager  of  the  parks  commission  made  a 
statement,  too,  naturally  in  defence  of  the 
commission.  When  fine  people,  such  as  they 
are,  are  picking  on  each  other  because  of 
little  problems  that  I  believe  can  be  worked 
out  very  simply— by  simply  I  mean  that  when 
they  have  a  disaster,  when  they  have  some- 
thing that  they  have  to  do  in  that  area,  they 
should  not  have  to  come  to  the  commission 
for  permission.  I  think  the  mayor  himself 
should  have  that  authority,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  that  commission,  to  say:  "Stay 
with  it,  boys,  until  you  accomplish  what  you 
are  after."  In  this  case  four  men  did  some- 
thing that  they  should  not  have  done,  but 
in    the    final    analysis    they    did    save    that 
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youngster's  life  and  for  that  they  should  be 
commended. 

I  have  never  had  such  an  audience  without 
any  interruptions  or  interjections.  I  was 
hoping  the  five  to  the  left  of  me  here  would 
have  said  something  that  would  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  second 
half  of  my  speech. 

I  am  beginning  to  like  the  NDP  group  as 
gentlemen  only,  not  the  policies  that  they 
represent;  they  are  not  bad  men. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  because  the  hon.  member  cannot  under- 
stand the  policies. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well  now,  that  might  be 
true.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something. 
There  are  five  of  them,  and  if  one  of  the 
five  came  from  Saskatchewan,  I  would  say 
tlie  other  80  per  cent  naturally  came  from 
this  area,  and  they  would  not  know  what  is 
happening  in  Saskatchewan  unless  somebody 
told  them  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question?  A  few  moments  ago,  he 
referred  to  the  $800-and-some-thousand  profit 
for  the  NPC.  How  can  he  consider  that  a 
profit  when  they  get  about  $8,000  subsidy  in 
water  rates  from  the  government? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  now,  just  to  touch  on 
that  lightly,  that  is  another  portion  of  money 
that  is  given  from  the  Hydro  to  the  parks 
commission.  They  gave  that  money  to  the 
parks  commission  away  back  when  this 
started;  and  I  cannot  give  the  Liberals  credit 
for  it,  I  cannot  give  it  to  the  Conservatives, 
they  all  had  a  part  in  it;  but  as  the  agreements 
were  renewed,  the  $1.25  per  horsepower 
generated  was  given  to  the  parks  commission. 

While  I  have  heard  members  of  this 
government  say  that  the  Liberals  put  us  in 
such  a  debt  when  we  took  over  in  1943;  the 
park  was  in  debt  many  millions  of  dollars, 
they  should  not  have  done  that  to  us;  I  think 
they  did  a  good  job  in  assisting  to  bring  this 
agreement  about. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  parks  com- 
mission from  1951  to  1956,  in  six  years  $4 
million  were  paid  oflF.  Better  than  that; 
I  think  closer  to  $6  million  were  paid  off 
with  that  water  rental  money,  so  let  us  say 
that  there  is  $1.25  million  coming  from  Hydro 
to  the  parks  commission.  Two  years  ago, 
they  felt  that  was  much  too  much  money  for 
the  parks  commission,  so  they  took  $625,000 
from  the  park  fund  and  put  it  into  the  park 
integration  fund  or  somewhere,  to  maintain 


the  otlier  parks  throughout  the  province  and         | 
I  think  this  is  good;  I  will  go  along  with  that,  I 

but  one  sees  where  that  money  came  from. 
It  is  not  that  money  that  I  am  talking  about. 

I  am  speaking  of  $2  million  turned  over 
in  their  concession  where  they  made  $850,000.         \ 
The  other  money  is  helping  to  maintain  the         \ 
parks  and  quite  a  lot  of  it  comes  into  the         | 
province.   I  wish  the  hon.  member  would  give 
me  another  lead  like  that,  because  that  shows 
him  what  I  know  about  the  area  I  come  from.         ' 
Would  he  like  to  ask  another  question? 

I  am  not  going  to  quit.  I  think  I  have  I 
got  something  here.  I  was  thinking  of  the  \ 
80  per  cent  of  the  five,  or  four  out  of  five  ; 
that  come  from  this  area;  and  as  I  said  i 
before  they  are  not  bad  to  talk  to  as  gentle- 
men, and  they  must  have  done  a  good  job  | 
where  they  were  elected,  but  four  poor  men  i 
have  been  led  down  the  bridle  path  by  one 
who  came  from  Saskatchewan.  1 

Now  then,   I  think  I   should   make   some 
reference  to  some  of  the  business  that  they 
took    over.     The    government    stepped    in— I 
guess  at  that  time  they  called  themselves  the 
CCF  Party— and  they  took  over  many  of  the         j 
industries.     The    government    would    run    it         \ 
right,  so  they  took  over.    The  first  to  be  set         i 
up  was   the  leather  tannery  in  the   city  of         j 
Regina.    The  purpose  was  to  tan  hides,  cow 
hides.     It    operated    for    about    two    years, 
lost  $73,000  and  closed  down,  but  the  only 
hides  that  they  tanned  were  the  hides  of  the 
Saskatchewan  taxpayers. 

The  second  plan  established  was  a  shoe 
factory.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  just  spoke  was  in  that 
particular  shoe  factory  or  not.  I  think  he 
had  something  to  do  with  one.  The  second 
plan  established  was  a  shoe  factory,  also  in 
Regina.  The  socialistic  premier  boasted  in  a 
speech  that  the  plant  could  manufacture  shoes 
for  $2.75  per  pair  and  still  make  money. 


Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour ) :  Horseshoes  or  men's  shoes? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  he  was  making 
reference  to  shoes  that  people  wore.  But 
despite  the  verbosity,  whatever  that  means, 
within  several  years  the  plant  was  bankrupt, 
closed  down,  with  a  loss  of  $83,000  in  that 
particular  plant.  They  had  a  spray-paint 
company  which  they  had  taken  over.  They 
were  going  to  run  things  properly.  With 
respect  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  you  care  to  have  me  adjourn 
the  debate?  I  will  adjourn  the  debate  and 
this  will  give  me  another  three  or  four  hours. 
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Mr.  Bukator  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
his  courtesy  in  adjourning  the  debate,  and 
may  I  move  that  we  revert  to  before  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  concurrence 
of  the  members  in  reverting  to  before  orders 
of  the  day. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said 
earlier  this  afternoon  that  I  would  make  a 
statement  later  in  the  day  concerning  the 
matters  between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  that  I  propose 
to    do. 

Hon.  members  of  this  House  will  have 
followed  with  growing  concern  the  negoti- 
ations between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Employees'  Union,  representing 
8,300  employees,  which  have  culminated  in 
the  setting  of  a  strike  deadline  for  midnight, 
Thursday,  April  5,  which  is  tomorrow  night. 
These  negotiations  for  renewal  of  a  collec- 
tive agreement  which  expired  on  March  31, 
1961,  have  been  under  way  for  some  14 
months.  They  have  followed  all  due  pro- 
cesses provided  by  The  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act,  including  bargaining  in  good 
faith  by  the  parties,  the  appearance  of  the 
parties  before  a  conciliation  o£Bcer  and  the 
appointment  of  and  recommendation^  by  a 
conciliation  board. 

Last  week,,  following  a  majority  vote  by 
imion  members  authorizing  the  union  execu- 
tive to  declare  a  strike  if  negotiations  failed 
to  bring  about  a  settlement,  the  parties  met 
again  without  advancing  toward  such  a 
settlement.  Subsequently,  and  on  several 
occasions  since  Monday,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  has  met  with 
representatives  of  the  commission  and  the 
union,  both  separately  and  together,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  on  the 
principal  issues  in  dispute  and  to  assist  them 
in  effecting  a  resolution  of  their  diflFerences. 
It  has  now  become  clear  to  him  that  the 
parties  are  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
particularly  in  respect  of  monetary  issues. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the 
union  has  fixed  a  deadline  of  midnight, 
Thursday,  April  5,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute;  failing  which,  it  would  take 
strike  action  against  the  commission. 


I  met  this  morning  with  the  parties  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  the 
position  which  each  is  taking.  It  appears 
unlikely  that  their  differences  will  be  recon- 
ciled immediately.  In  the  meantime,  there- 
fore, the  government  must  consider  what 
position  it  should  adopt,  having  regard  to 
the  rapid  approach  of  this  deadline.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  most  reluctantly, 
that  this  Legislature  must  now  intervene 
in  the  dispute  and  must  provide  for  its 
settlement  without  permitting  a  strike  to 
take  place. 

Such  a  strike  is  almost  unthinkable  in 
the  gravity  of  its  possible  consequences  for 
the  people  of  Ontario.  The  government  has 
had  to  weigh  these  consequences  against  an 
extreme  reluctance  to  step  outside  the  nor- 
mal provisions  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this  matter. 
It  is  clear  that  a  strike  would  cause  tre- 
mendous hardship,  chaos  and  confusion  in 
the  economic,  domestic  and  industrial  life 
of  this  province.  For  this  reason  and  this 
reason  alone,  the  government  has  concluded 
that  it  must  recommend  to  the  House  the 
course  of  action  which  I  shall  now  outline 
to  you. 

We  intend  to  ask  the  House  to  pass,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  legislation  which  will 
prevent  the  holding  of  either  a  strike  or  a 
lockout  and  which  \vi\\  provide  for  the  bind- 
ing arbitration  by  an  impartial  arbitrator  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govenior 
in  council,  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
parties.  This  legislation  will  ensure  that 
the  merits  of  the  respective  positions  of  the 
parties  are  sifted,  examined  and  weighed 
thoroughly  and  objectively  and  that  a  settle- 
ment is  achieved  which  is  equitable  and 
just  to  all  concerned. 

In  taking  this  action,  we  are  in  no 
way  passing  judgment  upon  the  claims  of 
the  employees  or  the  position  of  the  com- 
mission. We  are  simply  protecting  Ac  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  whose 
day-to-day  health,  welfare  and  livelihood 
would  be  jeopardized  by  a  strike  in  this 
\ital  public  utility.  I  need  hardly  call  to 
your  attention  that  our  whole  supply  of 
life's  daily  necessities  and  our  entire  indus- 
trial employment  depend  on  a  continuous 
supply  of  electricity  more  than  on  any  other 
single  factor. 

In  taking  this  step,  the  government  does 
so  in  the  full  knowledge  that  there  will  be 
those  who  argue  that  it  violates  a  basic  in- 
dividual right.  I  would  point  out  simply  Aat 
we  are  acting  in  this  way  only  because  two 
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parties  have  become  deadlocked  in  a  dis- 
pute of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  and  cannot  agree  to  submit  volun- 
tarily to  impartial  and  binding  arbitration. 

Over  the  years  the  matter  of  enforcing 
arbitration  upon  management  and  labour 
by  statute  has  been  avoided  in  Ontario, 
except  in  certain  instances.  It  is  the  case 
almost  entirely  in  industrial  disputes  that 
collective  bargaining,  with  the  right  to  strike 
and  the  ability  of  parties  to  come  together 
and  settle  their  difiBculties,  strike  or  no 
strike,  has  no  reasonable  substitute.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  shows  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  trade  union  members  can 
be  served  quite  satisfactorily  by  the  arbi- 
tration technique.  Policemen  and  firemen 
in  this  province  have  bargained  collectively 
under  the  law  for  many  years  and  have 
come  to  agreement  and  signed  contracts 
without  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their 
services  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Now,  at  this  particular  time  and  in  this 
particular  case,  having  regard  to  the  posi- 
tions adopted  by  both  parties,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
but  that  a  strike  must  not  take  place  and 
the  matters  in  dispute  must  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

I  am  confident  that  the  employees  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  whether  they  be  members 
of  labour  or  management,  appreciate  their 
responsibilities,  working  as  they  do  for  a 
public  utility  which  provides  a  service  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  this  province,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  a  step  that  protects  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Ontario,  of  which,  they  too, 
are  part. 


printed  and  distributed  tomorrow.  I  will  call 
second  reading  of  it  when  the  House  opens 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  process  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  intend  any  debate  on  this  bill  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roborts:  I  had  not  intended  so; 
this  is  why  I  introduced  it  today,  so  that  it 
can  be  looked  at  before  the  House  assembles 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  or  not  the 
legislation  that  is  proposed  and  which  he 
alone  knows  at  this  particular  juncture  is 
applicable  to  this  particular  situation  and 
this  particular  strike  in  this  particular  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  I  was  going  to  give 
a  brief  explanation  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  single 
arbitrator  to  settle— I  can  read  this  one  sec- 
tion: 

To  examine  into  and  decide  all  matters 
in  issue  between  the  commission  and  the 
union  that  may  be  raised  by  either  of  them 
and  that  appear  to  the  arbitrator  to  be 
necessary  to  be  decided  in  order  to  con- 
clude a  collective  agreement  between  the 
commission  and  the  union. 

It  applies  to  this  one  incident  only.  In 
other  words,  when  a  collective  agreement 
is  signed,  then  the  parties  will  go  back  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Has  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister determined  the  person  of  the  arbitrator? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  not. 


ONTARIO  HYDRO  EMPLOYEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  a  Certain  Dispute 
Between  The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario  and  The  Ontario  Hydro 
Employees  Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  motion 
is  put,  may  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order?  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Roberts)  whether  he  intends  to  proceed 
with  the  second  and  third  readings  immedi- 
ately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
I  propose  to  do  and  the  reason  I  was  very 
anxious  to  introduce  this  bill  today,  is  that  I 
wanted  to  get  it  out  and  I  want  to  get  it 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  he  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  us  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 
Prior  to  the  time  this  bill— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Of  course!  I  will  an- 
nounce it  in  this  House  as  soon  as  I  have 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  intention  to  do  so  before  it  receives 
third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  matter,  a  very  integral 
part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  have 
an  opportunity. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
a  further  question?  Is  the  choice  of  the 
arbitrator  going  to  be  one  acceptable  to  both 
sides  in  the  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  partic- 
ular matter  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill 
but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  get  somebody  of  stature  to  be 
completely  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  consultation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  decide  that  in 
due  course.     It  is  by  order-in-council. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  this  matter  and  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  the  committee 
meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  excuse  me,  yes. 
The  meeting  of  the  committee  on  municipal 
law  has  been  postponed  until  Monday  at  10 
o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Thursday,  April  5,  1962 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  third  and  final  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  land  expropriation. 

I  may  say  that  this  report  is  a  unanimous 
report  of  the  members  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  which  was  established  on  Friday, 
April  8,  1960.  All  members  have  worked 
indefatigably  during  the  almost  two-year 
period  that  the  committee  has  been  in  exist- 
ence to  endeavour  to  present  to  this  House 
recommendations  which  could  materially 
assist  in  making  standard  methods  of  expro- 
priation by  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ment authorities,  boards  and  commissions, 
and  which  would  so  far  as  possible  alleviate 
some  of  the  distressing  conditions  which, 
unfortunately,  must  always  arise  from  ex- 
propriation proceedings  where  the  benefit  to 
the  public  must  override  the  harm  to  the 
individual. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  committee  has 
been  able  to  submit  in  its  report  many  recom- 
mendations which  the  committee  trusts  the 
government  and  this  House  will  be  able  to 
study  and  implement. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  there  to 
be  a  full  debate  with  respect  to  the  report 
of  this  committee  during  this  session,  I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  would  be  very 
pleased  indeed  if  the  government  saw  fit, 
before  the  next  session,  to  review  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  committee  and 
perhaps  to  submit  legislation  to  this  House 
at  its  next  session  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
lurgent  and  very  important  matters  considered 
by  the  committee  and  about  which  recom- 
mendations arc  made  in  the  report. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  and  my  grati- 
tude to  each  member.  The  members  of  the 
committee    served    faitlifully    and    diligently 


and  each  one  made  a  very  great  contribution 
to  the  final  report.  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee would  also  wish  me  to  state  in  this 
House  how  much  we  have  appreciated  the 
assistance  given  to  the  committee  members 
by  the  counsel  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Stanley 
E.  Fennell,  QC,  of  Cornwall— presently  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  bar  association— and  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Dick,  QC,  legal  director  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  who  was  the  com- 
mittee's faithful  secretary.  These  two  learned  ■ 
gentlemen  were  not  only  friendly  advisers  to 
the  committee,  but  also  were  the  guideposts 
with  whose  aid  the  committee  was  able  to: 
steer  its  course  towards  the  final  report  which 
I  now  table. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  TEACHERS' 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  initituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Would  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister   tell   us   the   import  of  this 

amendment? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  contains  three  amendments 
to  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act.  The 
first  one  provides  for  additional  signing 
officers  to  pay  money  out  of  the  fund  and  is 
purely  an  administrative  amendment.  The  sec- 
ond section  provides  for  payment  of  interest 
at  four  per  cent  on  the  refimd  of  certain  con- 
tributions made  to  certain  teachers  who  have 
paid  into  the  fund  but  have  not  qualified  to 
receive  a  pension;  their  contributions  are 
repaid  to  them.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  paid  no  interest  on  the  money  that  they 
have  paid  into  the  fund  over  a  period  of 
years  and  this  second  amendment  simply 
permits  us  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  compounded  half-yearly  on  the 
amount  that  they  have  paid  in  over  the 
years. 
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The  third  amendment  provides  for  power 
to  make  regulations  defining  active  service 
and  special  war  service.  There  have  been 
some  difficulties  in  this  field.  The  original 
provisions  covering  war  service  have  been 
interpreted  in  ways  that  may  not  be  exactly 
correct,  so  this  amendment  gives  us  power 
to  make  regulations  and  correct  these  situa- 
tions. This  bill  will  go  to  the  committee  on 
education. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
an  announcement  which  I  know  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  hon.  members  of  tlie 
House.  It  relates  to  the  important  matter  of 
our  coroner  system  in  the  province,  and 
the  new  status  and  the  improved  function 
which  these  public  servants  now  enjoy  and 
perform  by  reason  of  recent  studies  and  their 
implementation  by  legislation  and  otherwise. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  announcement, 
however,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  that  old 
stalwart  whose  popularity,  which  stemmed 
from  his  tremendous  ability  on  the  rugby 
field,  spread  in  later  years  through  the 
medical  profession  and  other  aspects  of  our 
public  life.  By  his  own  choice.  Dr.  Smirle 
Lawson,  the  original  big  trainer,  has  chosen 
to  retire  from  his  dual  coronerships  at  the 
termination  of  25  years  of  service  in  both  of 
these  posts,  on  May  31,  this  year. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  many  of  whom  know  Dr.  Lawson 
personally,  wish  him  many  years  of  enjoy- 
ment and  good  health  in  retirement  from 
his  coroner  posts. 

The  coroner  system  in  Ontario,  which  is 
in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  English  system 
has,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression  but  an 
accurate  one,  grown  like  Topsy.  I  will  not 
stop  to  analyze  some  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  that  have  developed  over  the  years 
under  various  governments.  Rather  I  will 
suffice  by  telling  briefly  of  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  which  I  hope  will  result  in 
the  most  efficient  coroner  system  in  any 
jurisdiction  today. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  inquest  into 
the  death  of  Robert  Saunders  in  1956,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  conducted  by 
Coroner  Dr.  Warren  of  Hamilton  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Silk  of  this  department, 
introduced  a  rather  more  thorough  approach 
to  a  study  of  the  problem  which  was  before 
the  inquest  than  had  been  the  case  before. 

The  investigation  prior  to  the  inquest  en- 
compassed studies  by  the  provincial  police 
•and    by    officials    of    The    Department    of 


Transport,  Canada,  who  are  experts  in  the 
investigation  of  airplane  accidents.  The  in- 
vestigation and  the  inquest  alike  were 
exhaustive  and  thorough.  This  was  the  fore- 
runner of  several  inquests  which  were 
thereafter  conducted  by  Mr.  Silk,  later  by 
Mr.  Pepper,  acting  as  counsel. 

I  might  just  say  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Silk 
and  Mr.  Pepper  are  two  of  our  senior  officials 
of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 

I  mention  the  death  of  the  five  RCMP 
officers  in  Lake  Simcoe;  the  death  of  the 
three  school  children  and  the  driver  of  the 
school  bus  near  Hillsborough;  the  death  of 
the  seven  young  hockey  players  and  the 
athletic  director  when  the  skating  rink  roof 
collapsed  at  Listowel— and  the  hon.  member 
for  Perth  (Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards)  remembers 
that  very  well;  the  explosion  at  Ottawa 
occasioned  by  natural  gas;  and  the  multiple 
death  explosion  occasioned  by  the  same  sub- 
stance at  the  Metropolitan  store  in  Windsor, 
two  years  to  the  day  later. 

And  there  were  others;  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Skinner,  through  the  same  type  of  explosion 
near  Burlington.  The  death  of  the  General 
Motors  executive,  Harry  Anderson,  through 
a  shooting  accident  near  Sombra.  The  death 
of  the  four  workmen  in  the  underground 
catastrophe  at  Hogg's  Hollow  on  March  17 
two  years  ago.  And  most  recently  the  collapse 
of  the  Bloor  street  subway. 

This  new  development  pointed  the  way  in 
two  directions;  it  indicated  to  all  of  those 
concerned  what  could  be  gained  in  a  coroner  s 
inquest  toward  the  prevention  of  future 
disasters  under  similar  circumstances.  And 
it  indicated  strongly  the  need  for  organizing 
our  coroner  system  across  the  province  by 
providing  tiie  coroners  with  some  degree  of 
training  in  their  important  work  and  for 
encouraging  them  to  perform  their  important 
function  with  a  reality  and  constructiveness 
that  is  becoming  to  the  office. 

So,  arising  out  of  the  second  aspect  of  this 
lesson  which  was  being  learned,  we  arranged 
a  series  of  meetings  for  the  coroners  through- 
out the  province.  These  were  carefully 
thought  out  and  well  planned.  Coroners  are 
for  the  most  part  busy  general  practitioners. 
Their  time  is  valuable.  So  we  took  the 
meetings  to  them  by  arranging  them  for  the 
most  part  at  such  points  as  to  permit  a 
coroner  to  attend  the  meeting  without  being 
away  from  home  overnight,  and  we  chose 
Wednesdays,  the  importance  of  which  every 
doctor  will  understand. 

I  attended  the  first  of  these  meetings  at 
Stratford  and  I  attended"  the  second  one  at 
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Ottawa.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that  while 
the  lecturers,  who  were  chosen  from  our  own 
department,  including  the  Attorney-General's 
laboratory,  were  doing  a  splendid  job,  some 
more  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  with 
appropriate  implementation,  was  indicated. 
Accordingly,  I  appointed  a  committee  com- 
prising Mr.  Silk  as  chairman,  coroner  Dr. 
Gemmell,  of  Stratford,  and  Dr.  Ward  Smith, 
the  director  of  the  Attorney-General's  labora- 
tory, and  they  held  a  number  of  meetings 
throughout  Ontario. 

These  meetings,  which  were  attended  by 
local  coroners,  medical  practitioners,  police 
officers  and  others  having  an  interest  in  the 
function  of  the  coroner's  office,  were  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  after-dinner  lectures  gave 
brief  but  concentrated  instructions  to  the 
coroners  and  others  who  attended  them. 

Then  came  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Hon.  members  have  all  received  copies  and 
I  remind  them  tliat  the  first  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  which  was  so  placed 
because  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  important, 
was  the  strong  recommendation  for  a  series 
of  schools  for  coroners. 

These  are  now  being  held  each  montli. 
Each  of  the  schools,  of  course,  is  limited 
to  40  coroners.  Each  one  lasts  three  days— 
Ihursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  they 
are  held  in  Toronto  at  the  criminal  laboratory 
at  monthly  intervals.  Coroners  wishing  to 
attend  have  their  expenses  paid.  That  is  all. 
Instructions  are  given  them  by  officials  of 
my  department  on  the  law;  officials  of  the 
laboratory  on  various  aspects  of  paihology 
and  scientific  work,  by  pohce  officials  and 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  are 
specialists,  and  a  mock  inquest  is  held. 

It  is  significant,  I  think  that  of  the  460 
coroners  in  the  province  who  have  been 
invited  to  attend  these  schools,  some  275 
have  indicated  a  wish  to  attend.  To  date, 
the  four  courses  already  held  will  have 
accommodated  about  160,  which  means  that 
three  more  courses  will  be  required. 

In  answer,  perhaps,  to  a  question  that  one 
might  anticipate,  I  would  expect  that  the 
balance  of  the  coroners  who  have  not  in- 
dicated their  intention  to  attend,  and  who 
apparently  may  not  be  interested  in  attending, 
will  be  regarded  as  taking  their  place  on  an 
inactive  list,  because  every  opportunity  has 
been  made  to  provide  each  coroner  in  the 
province  the  chance  to  attend  one  of  these 
courses. 

To  complete  the  scheme  of  reorganization, 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  locating  a  coroner 
of    ample    experience    but    still    possessing 


sufficient  use  to  permit  him  to  accept  the 
challenge  with  the  full  vigour  which  is 
required  to  capably  supervise  the  coroners 
in  all  parts  of  Ontario,  where  this  task  is  a 
large  one. 

In  indicating  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  qualifications  required  by  the 
occupant  of  such  a  post,  it  was  specified  that 
he  must  not  only  be  a  medical  man,  he  must 
be  a  competent  administrator.  May  I  add 
to  that,  he  must  have  an  excellent  personality 
for  his  work,  including  co-ordination,  XK>t 
only  of  the  coroners  among  themselves,  but 
of  the  coroners  in  their  work  with  the  police, 
the  Crown  attorneys,  the  pathologists,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  public. 

Dr.  H.  Beattie  Cotnam,  a  name  that  is 
very  well  known  here  as  elsewhere,  was  bom 
on  March  29,  1917  at  Cobden,  Ontario,  arni 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  he  happens  to 
be  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  Dr.  I.  D. 
Cotnam  of  Pembroke,  Ontario  who  for  some 
years,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  becomes  supervising  coroner  on  June  1. 
Dr.  Cotnam,  who  has  degrees  in  Art  and 
Medicine,  graduated  from  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  McGill  University  in  1941,  re- 
ceiving the  Alexander  D.  Stewart  Scholarship 
on  that  occasion.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  the  graduate  who  is  considered  to  have  the 
highest  quahfications  in  all  respects  for  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Cotnam  received  special  training  in 
anaesthesia  during  1943  and  1944,  while  a 
medical  officer  in  the  RCNVR,  as  Surgeon- 
Lieutenant,  he  having  done  his  internship  in 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal,  as 
well  as  in  the  navy.  He  was  married  in  1942 
to  a  registered  nurse.  Miss  Hilda  Maryfield, 
of  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  and  has  practised  in 
Pembroke  since  1945.  They  have  a  son  aged 
18  and  a  daughter  15. 

Just  to  round  out  the  vital  statistics,  the 
Cotnams  are  members  of  Calvin  United 
Church  in  Pembroke.  Dr.  Cotnam  has  served 
as  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  township 
of  Alice  and  Eraser;  as  Canadian  National 
Railways  physician  in  the  Pembroke  area;  as 
coroner  for  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  he 
has  a  staff  position  at  the  Pembroke  cottage 
hospital  and  Pembroke  general  hospital,  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  Pembroke 
Medical  Society  and  Renfrew  County  Medical 
Society,  and  also  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Canadian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Hamilton)  will  be  pleased 
indeed  when  I  say  this  about  this  doctor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  able  executive  assistant,  Mr. 
John  Hills,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office 
last  fall,  and  who  may  now  be  regarded  as 
tried  and  true,  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Cotnam  heralds  a  new  day  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  efficient  coroner  system 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
House. 

Certain  circumstances  have  arisen  in  the 
area  for  which  the  district  municipal  engineer 
at  New  Liskeard  is  responsible  and  I  feel 
the  matter  should  be  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  this  House. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  department's 
internal  auditors  carried  out  their  usual  re- 
view of  the  procedures  in  the  office  of  tlie 
district  municipal  engineer  who  assists  with 
and  supervises  the  work  done  by  municipali- 
ties which  may  be  subsidized  by  the  depart- 
ment. During  the  following  two  months  their 
report  was  reviewed  and  investigated  in  an 
attempt  to  clarify  certain  records  where  dis- 
crepancies had  arisen.  I  also  requested  the 
provincial  auditor  to  have  his  representative 
assist  in  the  investigation.  The  records  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  physical  work  that 
had  been  carried  out  and  the  auditors  were 
instructed  to  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion which  was  completed  in  March. 

This  further  investigation  raised  questions 
which  I  felt  warranted  criminal  investigation 
and  on  March  6,  1962,  I  asked  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  to  study  the 
auditors*  report  and  advise  us  as  to  what 
action  those  officials  deemed  advisable.  An 
inspector  of  the  criminal  investigation  branch 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  was  assigned 
to  carry  out  an  investigation  and  his  report 
was  received  earlier  this  week.  As  a  result  of 
this  report  certain  criminal  charges  have  now 
been  laid  and  C.  L.  Dubin,  QC,  has  been 
appointed  as  special  Crown  prosecutor  to 
proceed  with  such  prosecutions  as,  in  his 
opinion,  he  deems  warranted. 

Since  the  matter  is  now  before  our  courts 
I  am  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  discrepancies  or  the  persons  who  are  be- 
ing charged,  but  I  do  wish  to  assure  this 
House  that  any  monies  which  may  have 
been  overpaid  to  any  .persons  or  companies 
will  be  repaid  or  the  department  will  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  re- 
covery as  soon  as  the  criminal  proceedings 
have  been  completed.  The  district  municipal 
engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  municipal 
subsidies   in   this   area   has   been   suspended 


pending     the     outcome     of     the     continuing 
investigation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  Is  it  true  that  the  O'Hara  Con- 
struction Company  was  owned  by  the 
suspended  engineer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  other  such  cases  known  to  the  depart- 
ment.   Is  this  the  only  one  there  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  This  is  the  only  one 
I  know  of  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  have  a  very  special  reason  for 
craving  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  that  I 
may  comment  briefly  on  the  fur  trade  and  the 
trapping  industry  in  Ontario. 

This  industry  has  an  annual  production  of 
wild  and  ranch  furs  representing  some  $3 
million  to  the  primary  producers,  and  of 
course  a  great  deal  more  in  their  final  state. 

Our  system  of  registered  trap  lines,  plus 
our  educational  programme  to  improve  the 
preparation  of  furs  for  market,  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  advance  the  industry.  The 
trappers'  own  sales  service  in  which  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  assists  also 
has  done  much  to  stabilize  marketing  and 
improve  prices  so  that  now  Ontario  furs 
command  highest  prices  among  buyers  who 
come  to  the  fur  auctions  at  North  Bay  from 
Canadian,  American  and  European  points. 

We  have  at  present  some  8,500  registered 
trappers  in  the  province.  Ontario's  fur  out- 
put is  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
Canadian  production  of  wild  and  ranch  fur 
and  leads  all  other  provinces  and  territories. 

As  added  incentive  to  trappyers  to  pro- 
duce highest  quality  pelts,  carefully  and  skil- 
fully handled,  we  instituted  last  year  a 
handsome  trophy  to  be  awarded  annually.  It 
is  for  the  highest  quality  bundle  of  furs  con- 
taining at  least  three  species  submitted  for 
the  trappers  sales  service  main  January  sale. 

Although  trapping  along  miles  of  trap  lines 
in  winter  weather  is  regarded  as  among  the 
more  nigged  occupations,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  first  winner  of  this  trapping  trophy 
is  an  attractive  young  woman,  Miss  June 
Gilbert  of  Savant  Lake,  some  60  miles  east 
of  Sioux  Lookout  in  far  northwestern  Ontario. 
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Perhaps  it  should  not  be  so  surprising  because 
beautiful  women  and  fine  furs  have  long  been 
synonymous.  I  do  not  know  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  fur  industry,  in  fact,  if  the  fair  sex 
no  longer  relied  on  lovely  furs  to  frame  and 
enhance  their  beauty. 

Miss  Gilbert  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
North  Bay  in  January  to  receive  her  trophy. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  I  had  the 
pri^'ilege  of  meeting  her  and  presenting  the 
trophy  to  her  in  my  office  earlier  today.  I 
am  happy  also  at  this  time  to  have  the  honour 
to  present  to  the  hon.  merftbers  of  this  House 
the  young  lady  who  might  be  called  "Miss 
Fur  Trapper  of  1962",  Miss  June  Gilbert  of 
Savant  Lake,  who  is  present  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery  today. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  that 
only  covers  wild  furs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  wild  furs. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  forty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1961,  together  with  supplement  for  the 
balance  of  the  calendar  year  1961. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
your  attention  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs;  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  both  of  which 
are  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1961; 
the  annual  report  of  municipal  statistics  for 
the  year  1960,  and  also  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  sixth  annual  report 
for  the  year  1961,  copies  of  which  have  been 
placed  on  each  hon.  member's  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  my  estimates  when  I  was 
Minister  of  another  department,  1  undertook 
with  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
the  next  year  I  would  provide  hon.  members, 
as  early  as  possible  and  well  before  the  time 
my  estimates  were  to  be  discussed  in  this 
House,  with  all  the  particulars  available  to 
me  with   respect  to   such   estimates. 

This  year  it  was  not,  of  course,  my  privilege 
to  present  the  estimates  of  my  former  depart- 
ment. However,  by  now  tabling  and  distrib- 
uting the  annual  report  of  my  present  depart- 
ment and  of  the  board  and  commission 
which  report  through  me  to  this  House  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  for  consideration  of 
the  estimates  of  my  department  and  of  the 
board  and  commission,  I  would  point  out  to 


my  colleagues,  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  that  I  have  kept  my  undertaking 
given  to  them  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  tlie 
orders  of  the  day,  I  want  to  make  an 
announcement  of  government  policy  with 
regard  to  Queen's  Park  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment here. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  in  a  few 
minutes  or  perhaps  it  will  be  longer  than  a 
few  minutes  as  today's  proceedings  unfold, 
but  in  any  event  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
PubUc  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  presents  the 
estimates  of  his  department,  will  hear  the 
detail  of  the  government's  plans  in  this 
regard. 

On  the  table  here  in  front  of  us  is  a 
model  of  the  planned  expansion  of  our  office 
accommodation  here  at  Queen's  Park  and, 
as  I  say,  a  more  detailed  statement  will  be 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  plan  itself 
and  how  it  will  be  carried  out. 

I  would  like  to  state  the  basic  policy  behind 
this  announcement.  Our  policy  is  based  on 
four  principles:  first  is  long-range  economy; 
second,  increased  efficiency;  third  is  public 
convenience;  and  the  fourth  is  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  this  old  Parlia- 
ment Building  in  which  we  sit. 

The  government  is  incorporating  these 
four  principles  in  a  10-year  construction 
programme  which  will  produce  the  largest 
office  building  development  in  the  history 
of  Toronto.  In  brief,  the  plan  is  to  con- 
struct four  large  office  blocks  linked  by  a 
central  three-storey  building  only  two  blocks 
immediately  east  of  the  East  Block.  We  are 
convinced  that  when  all  factors  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  far  more  satisfactory  for  the 
government  to  build  and  own  its  own  office 
space  here  than  to  go  on  renting  scattered 
spaces  throughout  the  city.  When  we  have 
acquired  the  necessary  property  we  will 
have  spent  about  $6.25  miUion. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  when 
we  have  completed  our  building  programme 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  declare  surplus  and 
available  for  sale  or  purchase  some  $7  to 
$10  million  worth  of  property,  which  the 
government  owns  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
The  buildings  themselves  are  estimated  at 
costing  about  $37.6  million  for  about  812,- 
000  square  feet  of  new  tisable  fully  air- 
conditioned  office  space.  I  am  told  that  if 
we  could  rent  similar  space  it  would  cost 
about  $3.5  million  a  year  at  current  market 
prices.  We  are  therefore  satisfied  on  the 
question  of  the  economics  of  this  proposed 
programme. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  getting  one  of  those  build- 
ings all  for  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
just  staying  right  where  I  am  for  the  next 
10  years. 

Insofar  as  efficiency  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  spell  out  for  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  inefficiences  that 
arise  through  having  various  departments 
scattered  through  half  a  dozen  locations  in 
this  city.  The  former  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways remarked  that  when  his  then  depart- 
ment was  brought  together  under  one  roof 
at  Downsview  efficiency  rose  by  25  per  cent. 

No  matter  how  efficiently  a  department 
is  administered  some  inefficiences  are  bound 
to  arise  when  its  branches  are  scattered. 

I  believe  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  also  fully  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
to  the  public  that  has  arisen  from  the  en- 
forced scattering  of  our  departments.  It 
must  be  very  annoying  for  a  person,  hav- 
ing got  off  a  subway  or  a  bus  or  having 
finally  found  a  parking  space,  to  be  told 
that  he  is  not  at  the  place  where  he  can 
get  a  birth  certificate,  for  instance,  and  that 
this  place  is  down  on  Lombard  Street.  The 
same  is  true  for  people  wanting  to  do  busi- 
ness with  branches  of  practically  every 
department  of  government.  To  bring  most 
of  the  departments  back  here  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  public,  we  hope. 

I  believe  the  hon.  members  will  also  find 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  will 
have  something  interesting  to  say  about  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  now  are.  If  this  building 
were  removed  from  the  scene,  no  one  would 
think  of  rebuilding  it.  It  is  not  particularly 
efficient  and  there  are  some  who  do  not 
think  it  is  particularly  beautiful.  Nonethe- 
less there  are  more  than  70  years  of  On- 
tario history  clinging  to  the  walls  of  this 
building  and  this  comforting  old  landmark, 
not  only  in  Toronto  but  I  think  throughout 
the  province,  becomes  more  steeped  with 
tradition  with  each  year  that  passes.  One 
hon.  member  last  year  suggested  that  it 
be  torn  down  but  I  personally  think  it  would 
be  a  crime  so  to  do  and  I  feel  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  would  agree  with  me. 

In  any  case,  it  is  our  intention  to  embark 
on  a  substantial  programme  of  interior  reno- 
vation of  this  building  which  will  be  cor- 
related with  the  development  of  the  new 
office  space  in  the  new  building  to  the  east 
of  here,  and  which  you  can  see  in  the  model. 
When   both    these   plans    are    completed,    I 


believe  that  we  will  then  have  a  complex 
of  government  buildings  of  which  the  people 
of  Ontario  can  be  justly  proud. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question  relating  to 
his  statement?  I  would  Hke  to  ask  him  if 
the  government  would  consider  washing 
from  the  exterior  of  this  building  the  grime 
that  has  accumulated  over  the  past  50 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  question  that  might  more  properly  be 
directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell)  but  I  do  believe  I  have 
heard  some  discussion  about  something  be- 
ing done  to  the  exterior  of  this  building. 
But  the  hon.  member  might  direct  that  ques- 
tion and  ask  the  hon.  Minister  when  we  get 
to  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  163,  An  Act 
respecting  a  certain  dispute  between  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  On- 
tario and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Employees 
Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  this 
afternoon,  and  I  would  like  first  to  sketch 
the  background  of  negotiation  and  to  give 
to  the  House  the  factual  background  lead- 
ing up  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  late 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  original  negotiations  for  the  renewal 
of  a  collective  agreement  between  Ontario 
Hydro  and  Ontario  Hydro  Employees'  Union 
began  back  in  January,  1961,  which  was 
three  months  before  the  actual  expiration 
of  the  contract  which  expiration  took  place 
on  March  31,  1961.  The  parties  to  the 
agreement  bargained  in  good  faith  and  held 
some  27  meetings  until  May  10,  1961.  That 
is,  from  January,  1961,  until  May  10,  1961, 
there  were  some  27  meetings  held  and  on 
May  10  both  parties  applied  jointly  to  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  for  concili- 
ation services  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

At  this  point  the  government  entered  the 
picture  with  the  granting  of  conciliation 
services  and  the  appointment  of  a  conciliation 
officer  to  meet  the  parties  in  an  efiEort  to 
resolve  their  difiFerences. 
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The  parties  met  with  the  conciliation  officer 
from  The  Department  of  Labour,  one  R.  V. 
Bradley,  who  is  a  skilled  and  experienced 
mediator,  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th,  29th, 
30th  and  31st  days  of  May  and  on  June  1, 
so  in  that  period  of  time  there  were  seven 
meetings  held.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  Mr.  Bradley  reported 
back  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Warrender)  and  his  report  was  to  the  cflEect 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  the  parties 
together. 

Again,  in  accordance  with  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  a  conciliation  board  was 
appointed  on  August  24,  1961,  consisting  of 
His  Honour  Judge  R.  W.  Reville,  QC,  as 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  QC,  representing  the 
employer  and  Mr.  Harry  Waisglass,  represent- 
ing the  trade  union. 

The  parties  were  not  ready  to  make  their 
presentations  to  the  board  until  September 
13,  last,  following  which  the  board  heard  the 
arguments  of  both  sides  and  then  began  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  their  positions.  On 
January  19  of  this  year  the  board  report, 
signed  by  Judge  Reville  and  Mr.  Adams,  the 
commission  nominee,  was  completed.  The 
union  nominee,  Mr.  Waisglass  did  not  agree 
to  the  report  and  he  submitted  his  own  report 
which  was  dated  January  29,  1962. 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  were 
then  released  to  the  parties  effective  February 
6,  1962,  and  on  February  8,  the  commission 
and  the  union  met  to  discuss  the  findings  of 
the  conciliation  board. 

The  commission  accepted  the  majority 
report  of  the  board,  which  in  essence  recom- 
mended a  wage  increase  of  two  per  cent  for 
the  first  year  of  a  two-year  contract  and  two 
per  cent  for  the  second  year  of  that  contract. 
The  minority  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Wais- 
glass recommended  two  four  per  cent  in- 
creases, that  is  a  four  per  cent  increase  in  the 
first  year  and  a  four  per  cent  increase  in  the 
second  year.  Between  February  8  of  this 
year  and  March  23,  the  parties  did  not  meet 
because  the  union  wished  to  hold  meetings 
with  its  own  membership  throughout  the 
province  and  it  also  wished  to  conduct  a 
referendum.  The  question  which  the  union 
submitted  to  its  own  membership  was  as 
follows: 

Do  you  support  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  your  executive  board  to  reject 
the  majority  report  of  the  conciliation  board 
dated  January  19,  1962? 

And  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  membership 
of  the  union,  the  ballot  contained  the  follow- 


ing language  in  respect  of  a  yes  vote,  and  I 
quote: 

A  yes  vote  will  authorize  your  executive 
board  to  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Re-open  the  negotiations  with  manage- 
ment and  again  try  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  1.  above  decide 

on 

(a)  Referendum  to  membership  recom- 
mending acceptance. 

(b)  Set  a  strike  deadline  maintaining 
essential  services  as  proposed. 

By  a  large  majority,  the  union  membership 
voted  yes,  and  thereby  authorized  the 
executive  board  to  proceed  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  explanation  which  I  have 
quoted. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that,  during  this 
period,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  union, 
negotiations  had  been  suspended,  pending 
the  holding  of  meetings  with  its  membership 
and  the  holding  of  the  referendum.  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  government  should 
intervene  during  this  period  from  either  side. 
Obviously,  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
do  so  without  some  indication  from  the  parties 
that  they  desired  our  intervention.  A  gratui- 
tous intervention  by  the  government  would 
have  been  an  interference  in  one  aspect  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and,  in  any  event, 
would  have  been  ineffective  at  that  stage  in 
the  proceedings. 

On  March  27,  the  union  advised  the  com- 
mission that  a  yes  vote  had  been  registered 
by  the  membership  and  asked  for  a  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  March  29.  The 
commission  suggested  that  all  issues  in  dispute 
be  submitted  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  binding 
arbitration.  The  union  rejected  this  course. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  for  his  assistance  and  a  joint 
message  was  thereupon  sent  to  tlie  hon. 
Minister. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  2,  which  was 
last  Monday,  at  10  a.m.  the  parties  met 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in  his  office. 
The  union  advised  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
commission  that  the  executive  had  set  a  strike 
deadline  for  midnight,  Thursday,  April  5, 
which   is   tonight. 

The  hon.  Minister  pointed  out  to  the  union 
that  mediation  efforts  would  operate  in  a 
more  satisfactory  atmosphere  if  the  strike 
deadline  were  suspended,  at  least  temporarily, 
so  that  he  could  explore  without  the  tension 
and  emotion  raised  by  such  a  deadline,  ways 
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and  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
parties. 

The  hon.  Minister  asked  the  commission, 
for  its  part,  to  refrain  during  the  period  of  his 
mediation  efforts  from  taking  its  own  action  to 
meet  the  possibility  of  a  strike,  as  such  action 
could  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
I  might  say  that  both  the  union  and  the  com- 
mission declined  to  comply  with  the  hon. 
Minister's  requests. 

As  I  told  the  House  yesterday,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  met  with  the  parties  on 
Monday  and  on  Tuesday,  and  yesterday  both 
separately  and  together  in  an  endeavour  to 
find  a  method  of  resolving  their  differences. 
It  became  clear  to  him  yesterday  that  they 
were  a  considerable  distance  apart  and  that 
they  could  not  be  brought  together  through 
a  process  of  mediation.  Having  received  a 
report  from  the  hon.  Minister,  I  met  the 
parties  separately  yesterday  morning  and  I 
ascertained  that  it  was  unlikely  their  differ- 
ences could  be  bridged  before  the  strike  dead- 
line went  into  operation  at  midnight  tonight. 
Thus,  by  noon  yesterday  all  methods  of 
settling  this  dispute  prior  to  a  strike  had  been 
exhausted.  In  other  words,  the  strike  at 
midnight  tonight  was  inevitable. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  hon.  member 
of  this  House  what  a  strike  at  Ontario  Hydro 
would  do  to  the  life  of  this  province.  It 
would  result  in  the  virtual  shutdown  of  some 
14,000  factories,  which  employ  approximately 
600,000  employees.  It  would  completely  dis- 
rupt domestic  life  in  the  province;  there  are 
1.6  million  homes  in  this  province  that  are 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  electricity. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  all  realize  just  how 
completely  dependent  we  are  for  our  day-to- 
day living  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives  in 
this  province  upon  a  constant  and  steady 
supply  of  electric  power.  For  instance,  there 
are  2  million  electric  stoves  in  the  province; 
there  are  1.5  million  refrigerators,  which  are 
so  necessary  to  the  health  of  our  people  in 
the  preservation  of  food  supplies.  There  are 
231,000  home  freezers,  all  filled  with  various 
quantities  of  food  stuffs,  all  of  which  are 
dependent  for  their  preservation  upon  a 
supply  of  electricty.  Gas  and  oil  furnaces 
which  are  operated  thermostatically  by  elec- 
tric controls  exist  in-  1.3  million  homes, 
throughout  our  province. 

I  could  go  on.  There  are  1.4  million 
vacuum  cleaners,  a  million  floor  polishers— I 
have  a  very  long  hst  here.  But  I  just  mention 
these  numbers  to  illustrate  to  hon.  members 
how   completely   dependent   we   are   in   our 


day-to-day   life  on   an  uninterrupted   supply 
of  electric  power. 

I  can  point  out  also  that  in  the  hospitals 
of  our  province,  a  shut-off  of  electricity  would 
certainly  place  human  life  in  jeopardy,  and 
a  shut-off  of  electricty  in  the  homes  of  this 
province  would  cause  untold  hardship  for 
children,  for  wives  and  for  many,  many 
people. 

Against  this  background,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  as  of  yesterday  at  noon,  in 
my  opinion,  it  appeared  that  a  strike  was 
inevitable,  and  I  doubt  that  anybody  can 
argue  about  that  fact,  the  government  was 
absolutely  required  to  assess  its  position  and 
to  take  extraordinary  measures  to  provide  that 
there  would  be  no  strike  and  that  the  dispute 
between  Hydro  and  its  employees  would  be 
settled  without  a  strike. 

Hydro  is  in  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  its 
employees  as  any  other  employer  in  this 
province.  In  matters  of  collective  bargaining 
as  in  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  its 
system,  it  is  independent  of  the  government. 
The  government  therefore  could  not  dictate  a 
settlement  to  Hydro. 

Nor  could  the  government  dictate  a  settle- 
ment to  the  employees.  Just  because  they 
work  for  a  vital  public  utility  is  no  reason 
to  suggest  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
advance  claims  for  improvements  in  their 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  government  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  matter  of  a  work  stoppage  at 
Hydro  and  a  consequent  disruption  of  the 
electrical  system  of  this  province,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Ontario  must  be  supreme 
and  that  is  why  we  have  taken  this  step  of 
introducing  this  bill  to  prevent  a  strike  tonight 
at  midnight. 

At  the  same  time,  we  concluded  that  the 
interests  of  both  parties  must  be  guaranteed, 
their  respective  positions  must  be  evaluated 
and  a  settlement  of  their  dispute  must  be 
worked  out  on  a  basis  which  would  be  fair 
to  both. 

This  is  the  genesis  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  House  today,  and  which  we  are 
debating. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  arbitration  of 
this  dispute  will  in  no  way  injure  the  interests 
of  either  the  union  or  the  commission.  But 
it  will  determine  in  a  completely  impartial 
manner  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
which  should  be  incorporated  into  the  next 
collective  agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  this  arbitration  will  save 
the  public  the  greatest  possible  injury. 
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And  I  suggest  that  this  course  of  action 
should  commend  itself  to  every  responsible 
lion,  member  of  this  House. 

Much  as  I  question  the  general  principle 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  much  as  I  stand 
for  free  collective  bargaining  between  labour 
and  management,  which  is  the  tradition  in 
our  country  and  in  our  province,  nonetlieless 
there  comes  a  time  and  a  place  when  the 
public  interest  must  be  supreme  and  I  feel 
sure  that  every  hon.  member  in  this  House, 
in  his  own  conscience  and  having  regard  to 
his  oath  of  office,  will  recognize  that  this  is 
such  a  time  and  such  a  place, 

I  told  the  House  yesterday  that  I  would 
announce  the  name  of  the  arbitrator  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  may  say  that  we  have  been 
\'ery  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Mr.  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  who  some  three 
weeks  ago  submitted  to  the  government  his 
report  on  the  construction  industry  in  Ontario. 
Now,  Mr.  Goldenberg  was  described  only 
last  Saturday  as  "Canada's  outstanding  labour- 
management  troubleshooter."  Labour  and 
management  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him 
and  at  this  time  they  can  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  carry  out  his  new  task 
objectively  and  fairly. 

I  was  delighted  that  Mr.  Goldenberg  was 
free  to  accept  this  assignment  because  I 
believe  that  both  parties  can  have  complete 
confidence  in  not  only  his  impartiality,  but 
his  very  great  talents  in  labour-management 
matters  which  have  been  recognized  so  often 
in  this  country. 

I  would  point  out  a  few  facts  to  the 
House  concerning  Mr.  Goldenberg.  I  will 
not  go  into  his  early  history,  but  he  is  a 
lawyer,  of  course.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  Quebec  in  1932  and  he  practises  law  in 
the  city  of  Montreal.  He  has  served  as  a 
lecturer  in  economics  and  political  science 
at  McGill  University,  he  was  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  Royal  commission  on  Dominion- 
provincial  relations  in  1936,  he  was  chairman 
of  a  Royal  commission  that  studied  the 
finances  and  administration  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  he  has  been  an  adviser  to  the 
Quebec  tax  provision  board.  From  1936  to 
1940  he  acted  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Muni- 
cipalities. He  was  employed  by  the  federal 
government  during  the  second  world  war 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  King's  honours  list  of 
1946  for  his  services  to  his  country  during 
the  war. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  1945- 
1946  he  was  labour  adviser  to  The  Depart- 


ment of  Reconstruction;  in  1946-1947  he  was 
a  one-man  Royal  commission  on  provincial- 
municipal  relationships  in  British  Columbia. 

He  has  had  a  very  wide  and  varied  career 
in  practically  all  fields  of  government.  In 
1940,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  pro- 
vincial board  of  arbitration  for  the  women's 
apparel  industry  in  Quebec.  As  a  special 
federal  commissioner  he  settled  the  Montreal 
tramway  strike  in  1943  and  the  Great  Lakes 
shipping  strike  in  1956. 

He  was  a  special  commissioner  under  The 
Combines  Act  to  investigate  the  baking 
industry  in  western  Canada  in  1948,  and  the 
Canadian  wire  and  cable  industry  in  1952- 
1953.  He  served  as  chairman  of  a  Royal 
commission  three  years  ago,  inquiring  into  a 
dispute  in  the  Vancouver  construction  in- 
dustry. And  after  hearings  in  Vancouver, 
terms  of  settlement  were  drafted  and  accepted 
by  both  parties. 

Early  in  1959  he  was  named  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  as  the  chairman  of  a 
commission  investigating  labour  unrest  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

I  point  these  matters  out,  and  there  are 
other  tasks  and  functions  that  he  has  per- 
formed. For  some  years  he  has  been  an 
impartial  chairman  and  arbitrator  in  the 
women's  dress  industry,  the  women's  coat 
and  suit  industry  and  the  men's  clothing 
industry  in  Montreal.  I  point  out  this  man's 
record  to  assure  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  we  have  been  fortunate  in  ob» 
taining  the  services  of  a  man  who  is  vastly 
skilled  in  this  particular  field  of  human 
relations. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  considering  the  bill  that  was  presented 
yesterday  there  are  two  points  that  have 
arisen  which  should  be  covered  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  fullest  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees of  Ontario  Hydro  in  and  during  the 
arbitration  proceedings.  These  are  not 
amendments  of  principle  and  I  will  introduce 
them  when  the  bill  is  in  the  committee  stage. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  partici- 
pate in  this  particular  debate  on  second 
reading  of  this  very  important  bill,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  historic  debates  of  this 
session. 

Maybe  because  of  the  historic  nature  of  the 
debate  you  will  permit  me  to  examine  into 
the  role  of  the  Opposition. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  role  of  the 
Opposition  has  evolved  historically  in  our 
parliamentary  system  from  a  point  where  all 
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Parliaments  and  all  members  of  each  Parlia- 
ment, including  a  Legislature  such  as  this, 
acted  unanimously  to  countermand  the 
wishes  of  the  monarch.  Ultimately  as  power 
transferred  itself  from  the  monarchy  to 
Parliament,  it  became  imperative  that  the 
power  of  government  somehow  be  checked  in 
a  legitimate  and  loyal  fashion.  That  role 
evolved  upon  the  Opposition  and  now  results 
in  the  position  where  the  Opposition  has  a 
responsibility  in  our  historic  legislative  sys- 
tem to  dissect,  examine,  to  criticize,  to  ex- 
pose the  weaknesses  and  strengths- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  did  not  think  I  would 
get  into  trouble  so  soon,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  know  to  what  length 
tiie  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  going  on 
this  theme,  but  I  would  point  out  that  I  have 
heard  the  role  of  the  Opposition  on  many, 
many  occasions  in  this  House  and  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  distinctly  a  bill  describing  certain  matters. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  going  to  be  on 
this  point,  but  I  would  caution  him  not  to  be 
too  long. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  use  my  good  dis- 
cretion and  I  will  try  to  identify  my  position, 
if  you  will,  with  this  observation.  A  great 
parliamentarian  in  the  person  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Churchill  said  that  the  traditional 
position  of  the  Opposition  is  to  dissect  and 
examine  into  the  policy  of  government,  to  be 
critical  of  government  and  at  the  same  time 
in  no  respect  to  be  considered  to  be  disloyal 
or  to  be  traitorous  in  any  way. 

I  think  this  is  pertinent  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  this  reason.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
simple  determination— "Will  or  will  not  the 
lights  of  Ontario  be  turned  out  tonight?"  is 
to  oversimplify  and  to  fail  to  understand  the 
complexities  and  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment at  this  particular  juncture. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  hope  no- 
body in  this  House  whatever  and  at  any  time 
takes  any  step  that  would  result  in  the  lights 
of  Ontario  going  out.  That  is  an  intolerable 
position  and  I,  for  one,  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  and  all  members  of  my  party 
will  assure  that  that  does  not  happen. 

But  the  power  of  government  is  supreme 
in  civilian  matters,  and  likewise  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  must  demonstrate 
supreme  fairness,  supreme  prudence,  supreme 
equahty.  And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  every  right  today  to  get  up  here  and 


say  there  is  no  evidence  before  this  House 
that  the  government  has  acted  in  the 
prudential,  in  the  fair,  in  the  equitable 
manner  that  we  expect  of  a  supreme  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  rose  in  his  place 
but  a  few  moments  ago  and  said:  "It  would 
be  fortuitous,  it  would  be  gratuitous  for  us 
to  intervene  in  this  strike  until  we  were 
invited  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  that  proposi- 
tion. The  government  knew  and  should  have 
known  for  the  last  15  months  that  it  could  not 
act  as  a  responsible  agency  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  at  any  time  permit  the  lights 
of  Ontario  to  be  turned  out.  They  should 
have  known  15  months  ago,  14  months  ago, 
13  months  ago  and  in  all  the  intervening 
months,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  could  never 
tolerate  that  position. 

But  it  was  their  responsibility  to  know  like- 
wise that  if,  unfortunately  and  regrettably, 
the  day  ever  came  when  an  impasse  was 
created  after  every  legitimate,  after  every 
prudential,  after  every  courageous  effort  to 
settle  this  strike  has  been  made,  they  would 
have  to  take  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  that  has  resulted  here  today. 

But  because  they  knew  it,  or  at  least  should 
have  known  it,  I  say  to  you  that  they  had  a 
responsibility  in  conscience  as  the  power  of 
government  here  to  intervene  early. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  demonstration  that 
tliey  exercised  that  responsibility.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  has  said  that 
yesterday— 48  hours  before  the  deadline— he 
took  the  time  to  speak  personally  to  both 
parties.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  that  and  to  act  in  that  way 
long  before  yesterday. 

He  has  said  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  was  consulted  re- 
cently. Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to  you  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in  this  instance 
was  at  one  time  a  vice-president  of  Hydro, 
or  vice-chairman  of  Hydro.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  think  that  commonsense  and  prudence 
would  suggest  to  the  government  that  maybe 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  person,  the  par- 
ticular person  of  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  to  act  as  an  impartial  mediator 
in  this  instance. 

I  would  have  thought  that  that  being  the 
fact,  steps  would  have  been  taken  to  assure 
that  somebody  identified  in  the  hierarchy  of 
government  was  to  go  to  management  and 
to  labour,  to  the  disputants  in  this  particular 
instance    and    to    tell    them    in    unequivocal 
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language  that  the  government  had  a  respon- 
sibihty  to  the  people  to  see  that  the  lights  of 
Ontario  were  not  turned  out.  But  likewise 
to  demonstrate  that  these  people  would  have 
to  talk  seriously  and  hard  and  that  the 
government  would  exercise  its  responsibility. 
And  likewise  tell  these  people,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  said  today,  that  he  person- 
ally does  not  like  and  does  not  believe  in  the 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  To  say  to 
these  people:  "You  have  a  responsibility  as  a 
semi-governmental  institution  to  show  the 
way." 

If  we  do  not  like  compulsory  arbitration, 
then  surely  it  should  not  be  dragged  in  at 
the  eleventh  hour  of  this  dispute  as  a  means 
of  settlement.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  point 
I  am  making  is  that  if  government  is  a 
supreme  power,  we  expect  supreme  care  and 
prudence. 

In  the  United  States— and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  will  recall  this  vividly,  it  was  only 
two  day  ago  that  I  remarked  on  this  to  him 
—we  have  a  classical  illustration  of  interven- 
tion. 

The  now  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Secretary  of  Labour  about  six  months  ago 
took  the  position  that  government  must  in 
our  changing  economy  intervene  more  and 
more  in  these  disputes,  but  at  the  same  time 
use  its  discretion  and  use  its  prudence  to 
assure  free  bargaining.  Accordingly,  the  now 
Secretary  of  Labour  in  the  United  States 
made  that  public  declaration  in  respect  to 
the  steel  situation. 

I  will  frankly  admit  to  you  that  I  read 
with  .some  interest  an  observation  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  I  submitted  to  this 
House  a  few  nights  ago,  that  when  he  made 
that  statement  Mr.  Goldberg  was  told  by 
management,  on  one  hand,  and  labour,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  equal  force,  that  he  was 
wrong. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  there 
is  no  steel  strike  in  the  United  States  today. 
Labour  is  satisfied  with  the  settlement  and 
management  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  governmental  intervention 
that  resulted  there,  the  leadership  that  was 
shown,  was  wholly  lacking  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  before  us  this 
afternoon  is  traditional  of  all  panic  legislation. 
It  has  certain  weaknesses.  I  will  not  stand 
here  and  tell  you  that  I  will  be  any  part 
to  any  efiFort  to  occasion  that  the  lights  of 
Ontario  go  out  tonight  or  tomorrow  night  or 
whenever  the  deadline  be.  But  the  simple 
fact  is   that  as   members   of  the   Opposition 


we  must  likewise  point  out  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  we  find  no  evidence,  as  we 
examine  the  facts,  to  convince  us  that  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
acted  prudently,  wisely,  fairly  and  equitably 
in  this  situation.  We  feel  that  if  the  govern- 
ment had  exercised  the  leadership  and  imagin- 
ation I  think  the  people  of  Ontario  have  a 
right  to  expect,  then  intervention  would  have 
occurred  earlier. 

I  personally  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  knew  all  along  that  it 
could  stand  by  and  protect  the  overall  situa- 
tion by  bringing  in  at  the  last  moment  the 
type  of  legislation  we  have  here.  Let  it  be 
known  that  this  type  of  impartiality,  this 
type  of  non-intervention,  this  type  of  the 
washing  of  hands,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  will  bring  peace  in  management-labour 
relations. 

We  expect  of  a  government  that  it  take  a 
lead.  We  expect  of  a  government  that  it 
show  impartiality  from  the  very  outset.  Two 
months  ago  they  could  have  said  to  these 
disputants:  'We  will  give  you  another  month 
to  settle  this  and  failing  that  we  will  pass 
legislation  in  respect  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. Nothing  of  that  sort  was  said-  Hydro 
was  encouraged  to  say  that  it  would  operate 
the  system,  that  the  lights  of  Ontario  would 
not  go  out  even  though  there  was  a  strike. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  presum- 
ably the  officials  of  Hydro  were  in  error.  I 
think  the  government  had  a  responsibility  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago  to  say  so  publicly;  and 
maybe  that  simple  statement  would  have 
brought  about  a  simpler  determination  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  come  down  to  my  con- 
cluding remarks.  I  have  said  that  in  all 
hasty  legislation  there  are  weaknesses  and  I 
think  in  this  legislation  there  are  weaknesses. 
Maybe  you  will  tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  committee  hearing 
on  this  bill  I  should  take  up  the  point  to 
which  I  will  now  allude. 

It  is  simply  this,  when  hon.  members  read 
section  2  they  will  note  that  this  particular 
section  would  suggest  that  the  arbitrator  shall 
have  power  to  determine  any  question  that 
is  now  in  dispute  or  which  hereafter  may 
be  put  in  dispute  by  either  one  of  the  parties. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Surely  the  issues  must  now  be 
determined.  Surely  now  we  know  what  is  in 
issue  and  we  cannot  drag  something  in 
in  post  hoc  fashion.  But  the  legislation  would 
not  suggest  that.  I  personally  think  it  is  an 
oversight,  I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
hurriedness  of  the  situation. 
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Secondly,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
yesterday  the  head  office  of  Hydro  in  Ontario 
was  permitted  to  send  a  telegram  to  all  the 
agencies  throughout  the  province  advising 
them  that  legislation  had  been  introduced  into 
this  House.  That  telegram  went  forth  from 
Toronto  at  3.44  yesterday  afternoon,  an  hour 
and  more  before  any  bill  was  introduced  into 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  that 
the  traditional  role  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
criticize,  to  dissect,  to  expose  and  at  the  same 
time  be  loyal.  That  we  will  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  critical  of  the  govenmient;  we  are 
critical  of  the  means;  but  I  say  to  you  that 
we  will  understandably,  and  I  think  by  virtue 
of  our  responsibility,  support  this  legislation 
in  principle- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Laugh  if  you  will;  I  am 
exercising  my  responsibility. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
we  will  support  the  proposition  that  we  will 
not— as  I  am  sure  no  other  person  will— per- 
mit a  situation  to  evolve  in  which  catastrophe 
will  result  tonight  or  tomorrow  night.  To 
that  extent,  we  will  support  this  legislation. 

But  we  will  likewise  exercise  ovir  responsi- 
bility here  and  say  to  you  that  there  is  no 
evidence,  there  is  no  demonstration  thus  far, 
that  the  government  has  exercised  the  type 
of  leadership  and  determination  and  inter- 
vention in  this  matter  that  befits  the  supreme 
power  of  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  is  mindful  of  how  serious  is  the 
issue  that  is  before  us  this  afternoon.  I  think 
that  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  up  to  the  point  where  it 
destroys  the  basic  rights  of  a  group  of  citi- 
zens in  this  jurisdiction  is  something  that  I 
trust  no  hon.  member  of  this  House  is  going 
to  treat  lightly. 

This  is  not  a  red  letter  day,  a  day  that 
we  should  be  proud  of  in  the  history  of 
this  Legislature.  I  think  this  may  well  go 
down  as  "black  Thursday";  and  it  should. 
In  fact  so  much  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  need  tell  you  I  normally  speak  in  an 
extemporaneous  fashion  in  debates  in  this 
House,  but  because  of  the  serious  nature  I 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  setting  down 
what  I  propose  to  say  this  afternoon.  I  will 
interpolate  along  the  way  because  of  the  fast 
moving  events  in  this  picture. 


I  think  this  is  a  sad  day,  in  fact,  a  sig- 
nificant day,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  legislative 
history  of  Ontario.  For  this  is  the  day 
when  the  bare  fist  of  Tory  government  has 
broken  through  the  velvet  glove  usually 
worn  for  appearance's  sake  in  their  attitude 
toward  trade  unions.  The  traditional  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  of  more  than  8,000 
of  our  citizens— rights  which  are  guaranteed 
in  law— are  going  to  be  wiped  out  by  this 
legislation.  Surely  no  group  of  responsible 
legislators  can  take  this  kind  of  thing  lightly. 

On  Tuesday  evening  in  this  Legislature 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender) 
made  the  statement,  when  discussing  an- 
other labour-management  dispute,  that:  "You 
cannot  switch  the  rules  of  the  game  mid- 
stream." Mr.  Speaker,  that  question  was  as 
confused  in  its  thought  as  it  was  mixed  in 
its  metaphors,  but  I  suggest  that  having 
laid  down  the  principle  the  government  has 
now  proceeded  to  violate  it  within  48  hours. 
For  this  is  precisely  what  this  bill  does: 
it  switches  the  rules  of  the  game  mid-stream. 

Having  negotiated  for  14  months  with 
management,  since  February  14,  1961,  hav- 
ing fulfiled  every  requirement  of  the  law 
throughout  those  negotiations,  the  em- 
ployees of  Hydro  now  find  that  the  law  is 
going  to  be  changed  and  they  are  going 
to  be  deprived  of  the  ultimate  legal  weapon 
of  withdrawing  their  labour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  hon.  mem- 
bers, individually  or  collectively,  of  the 
advisability  of  strike  action  in  power  utilities, 
this  kind  of  legislative  action  is  very  bad 
business.  Indeed,  the  government  itself  ad- 
mits as  much,  for  it  has  announced,  as  part 
of  the  Act,  that  it  will  repeal  itself  as  soon 
as  the  differences  have  been  arbitrated  and 
a  new  collective  bargaining  agreement  has 
been  signed.  This  kind  of  legislative  action 
is  bad  business  because  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  before  a  decision  has  been  reached, 
we  as  legislators  are  going  to  step  in  and 
deprive  one  side,  the  employees,  of  their 
major  weapon.  This  is  "switching  the  rules 
of  the  game  mid-stream"  in  the  most  blatant 
fashion. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  spoke  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  third  party,  an  outside  party, 
which  was  intervening  in  this  situation  with- 
out bias.  He  has  bolstered  this  picture  in 
his  further  comments  on  second  reading 
this  afternoon.  But  I  want  to  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  an  accur- 
ate statement  of  the  situation. 

Hydro  is  not  a  private  business  beyond 
the  reach  and  direction  of  this  government. 
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When  the  public  interest  is  at  stake,  as  we 
have  debated  many  times  ahready  in  this 
session,  it  is  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this 
government's  and  this  Legislature's  powers 
that  Hydro  poHcies  should  be  shaped  at 
least  in  part  by  us. 

The  fact  that  the  government  has  refused 
to  intervene  leaves  one  with  no  other  con- 
clusion but  that  the  government  has  agreed 
with  Hydro's  handling  of  these  negotiations. 
Indeed,  not  only  that  the  government  has 
agreed  but  that  they  have  encouraged  Hydro 
in  their  intransigence.  Throughout  14  months 
of  negotiations,  Hydro  management  have 
stuck  to  their  original  position  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  arrogance  which  suggests 
very  strongly  that  they  knew  they  had  the 
backing  of  the  government;  in  short,  that 
behind  the  scenes  the  government  had  in 
fact  intervened  in  their  negotiations.  How 
tlien  can  the  government,  at  this  stage, 
intervene  as  a  third  party  without  bias? 

At  one  stage  in  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour's  intervention  earlier  this  week,  he 
is  reported  to  have  made  the  very  signifi- 
cant comment  that:  "We  have  not  changed 
our  position  from  the  outset."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  "we,"  W.  K.  War- 
render,  the  former  vice-chairman  of  Hydro 
and  "we,"  W.  K.  Warrender,  now  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  and  chief  spokesman  for 
the  government  in  a  matter  such  as  this,  are 
one  and  the  same  person. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  has 
been  the  silent  partner  and  quite  rightly  so— 
if  they  had  been  doing  the  right  thing— 
with  Hydro  in  these  long  negotiations.  The 
government  must  share  the  responsibiUty 
for  at  least  the  policies  underlying  Hydro's 
intransigent  stand.  Can  those  policies  be 
justified?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few  of 
them  for  a  moment.  At  the  outset.  Hydro 
offered  a  four  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
over  a  two-year  contract. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  wrong?  Two 
per  cent  increase  each  year;  a  two-year  con- 
tract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  the  outset  nothing 
was  offered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  the  outset,  which 
is  the  word  the  hon.  member  has  used— how- 
ever, the  hon.  member  should  finish  with  this 
torturing  of  the  facts  and  I  will  reply  to  it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  will? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Indeed  I  shall. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  that  is  a  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
seizing  on  "in  the  course  of  the  negotiations" 
and  not  "at  the  outset". 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:    It   was   not   in   the 

course  of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  does  not  alter  Ae 
substance  of  what  I  am  saying;  the  hon. 
Minister  is  trying  to  pick  on  some  little 
technical  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  speaking  on  the 
basic  fact  that  the  hon.  member's  argument 
is  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  Hydro's 
offer  was  a  four  per  cent  increase  over  a 
two-year  period,  two  per  cent  each  year.  The 
union  sought  an  eight  per  cent  increase, 
four  per  cent  each  year.  And  these  stands 
became  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  conciliation  board.  Hydro  stuck  to  that 
offer  throughout  the  14  months,  with  the 
single  variation  of  its  final  proposal  of  a 
three-year  contract  the  suggestion  that  in 
the  final  year  they  were  willing  to  boost  the 
two  per  cent  to  two-and-a-balf  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Three. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Three?    Did  they  finally 

get  to  three? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  suggest  tlie  hon. 
member  go  on  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  does  not  alter 
the  substance  of  it  either.  Let  us  accept  your 
three— two-and-a-half  or  tliree. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): That  is  what  the  employees  were  told. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now,  Mr. 

Speaker,  the  employees  were  told  two-and-a- 
half,  and  at  the  latter  stages  when  negotia- 
tions were  breaking  down  there  was  some 
suggestion  that  they  might  go  to  three— 
durmg  the  conciliation  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  was 
involved  in.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  case  that  I  am  putting  here, 
and  questioning  some  of  these  small  details 
is  not  going  to  alter  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  has 
demonstrated  that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  not  demonstrated 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Is  Hydro  justified  in  this  kind  of  stubborn 
stand?  Are  labour  costs  getting  so  seriously 
out  of  line  that  refusing  to  budge  for  14 
months  is  really  in  the  public  interest— and 
therefore  merits  the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  in  fact  they  got  by  the  refusal 
to  act,  if  not  by  their  actual  act. 

I  submit  two  relevant  points  in  this  con- 
nection. First,  labour  costs  represent  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  Hydro's  costs,  and  the 
proportion  has  been  dropping.  In  fact, 
general  manager  Hambley  has  recently  made 
the  statement  that  over  the  past  10  years 
Hydro  has  doubled  its  output  in  power  with 
essentially  the  same  staff.  Second,  even  if 
the  full  eight  per  cent  increase  sought  by 
the  employees  were  granted,  this  would  leave 
Ontario  Hydro's  basic  wage  rate  some  17 
cents  below  the  basic  rate  recently  granted 
Toronto  employees  in  a  renewal  of  their  con- 
tract with  the  Toronto  Hydro  system. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the 
Ontario  Hydro  employees'  wage  demands  be 
called  exorbitant.  They  are  surely  entitled  to 
retain  their  relative  position  with  regard  to 
other  Hydro  employees.  This  is  not  happen- 
ing. In  fact  even  with  the  granting  of  the 
full  eight  per  cent  increase  asked  by  the 
union,  Ontario  Hydro  employees  would  be 
falling  behind. 

But  there  is  a  second  feature  of  Hydro's 
stand  which  is  even  less  defensible.  That  is 
the  highly  unreasonable  and  provocative 
stand  taken  during  negotiations.  During  the 
final  stages  of  negotiations— the  past  few 
weeks— under  instructions.  Hydro  supervising 
personnel  have  been  taking  over  the  duties  of 
the  regular  stafi^,  in  an  ostentatious  prepara- 
tion to  break  the  strike  should  it  come.  This 
is  no  way  to  settle  a  dispute  in  the  final 
stages  of  protracted  negotiations.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  a  certain  way  to  add  to  the 
diflBculties,   and  make   settlement  impossible. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
the  fact  to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  drawn 
attention-that  as  an  evidence  of  bad  faith, 
of  what  was  going  on -behind  the  scenes  in 
the  relationship  between  Hydro  and  this 
government,  yesterday  a  telegram  was  sent 
out,  two  hours  before  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  this  House  to  all  of  the  supervising 
personnel.  Just  let  me  read  to  the  House 
a  copy  of  that  telegram;  dated  April  4,  1962, 


and  filed  in  Toronto  at  3:44  p.m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  two  hours  before  it  happened: 

A  BILL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  HOUSE 
BY  THE  PREMIER  THIS  AFTERNOON  REQUIRING 
COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  OF  ALL  ISSUES  IN 
DISPUTE.  THIS  LEGISLATION  WILL  OUTLAW 
PENDING  STRIKE  AND  NULLIFY  THE  STRIKE 
DEADLINE. 

One  would  think,  if  this  information  were 
going  to  be  passed  to  management  and  the 
government  were  taking  an  impartial  ap- 
proach to  this  without  bias,  that  the  same 
kind  of  information  would  have  been  passed 
to  the  union.  Obviously,  it  is  clear  now  with 
whom  the  government  was  collaborating. 

Furthermore,  Hydro  absolutely  refused  to 
be  reasonable  in  co-operating  with  the  union 
to  cope  with  the  situation  in  the  event  of 
a  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  an  extremely  important  point.  I  would 
like  to  illustrate  it  by  indicating  once  again 
how  the  government,  through  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  statement  yesterday,  was  standing 
four-square  with  Hydro.  In  the  course  of  his 
statement,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  on 
one  occasion: 

It    is    clear    that    a    strike    would    cause 

tremendous  hardship,  chaos  and  confusion 

in  the  economic,   domestic  and  industrial 

life  of  this  province. 

Later,  he  added: 

We  are  simply  protecting  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  whose  day-to- 
day health,  welfare  and  livelihood  would 
be  jeopardized  by  a  strike  in  this  vital 
public  utility. 

And  this  afternoon  he  elaborated  these  points 
with  even  more  indications  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences. 

Now,  that  picture  of  confusion  and  hard- 
ship which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  conjures 
up  here  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  because  of 
the  incredibly  uncompromising  stand  on  the 
part  of  Hydro,  which  I  can  only  conclude, 
once  again,  has  the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment. If  it  did  not  have  the  support,  then 
conversely  it  should  have  been  opposed  by 
this  government. 

I  refer  to  tlie  fact  that  the  Hydro  union 
explicity  offered,  in  the  e\'ent  of  a  strike,  to 
maintain  essential  services.  In  other  words, 
they  offered  to  maintain  what  is  termed  the 
"Sunday  load"  so  that  industrial  maintenance 
and  residential  power  would  not  be  cut  off. 
I  understand  that  Hydro's  contention  was  that 
this  was  technically  impossible,  but  surely 
Hydro's  argument  is  nonsensical,  for  week 
in  and  week  out  this  is  done.    Hydro  wrote 
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the  union  stating  that  they  would  not  accept 
the  union's  offer  to  maintain  essential  serv- 
ices. Clearly,  Hydro  was  determined  to  create 
the  kind  of  chaos  that  they  knew  would  be 
intolerable;  and  the  government  went  along 
with  them— as  their  failure  to  intervene  indi- 
cates; so  together,  Hydro  and  government 
created  a  situation  to  make  inevitable  and 
to  justify  bringing  in  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  we  have  before  us. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pause  here, 
because  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  record 
should  be  complete  on  this  point,  to  quote  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  union  and  the  Hydro  manage- 
ment on  this  particular  point. 

On  March  30,  1962,  the  Hydro  luiion 
wrote  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Handley,  general  manager, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  a  portion  of  the 
letter: 

The  executive  board  of  this  union  has 
directed  me  to  inform  you  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  union  are  prepared,  during  the 
whole  duration  of  any  strike  action  which 
we  may  be  compelled  to  take,  to  maintain 
essential  services  to  the  customers  of 
Ontario  Hydro.  The  following  is  a  general 
outline  of  the  method  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  maintain  essential  services,  but  the 
union  is  prepared  to  discuss  modifications 
of  these  proposals  as  required. 

(1)  A  load  of  approximately  3,800  lew 
will  be  supplied,  seasonally  adjusted  for  the 
whole  province  of  Ontario. 

(2)  No  attempt  shall  be  made  to  import 
any  power  over  and  above  the  3,800  kw 
maximum. 

(3)  Municipal  Hydro  untilities  shall  be 
supplied  with  all  power  needs  except 
power  consumed  in  the  operation  of 
industrial  production. 

(4)  No  direct  production  industries, 
customers  of  Ontario  Hydro  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  electric  power  for  the  operation 

.    of  the  industry. 

(5)  In  both  (3)  and  (4)  above,  such 
power  may  be  supplied  as  is  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  property 
and  supplies  in  working  order  and  to  pre- 
vent damage  of  property.  Essential  require- 
ments such  as  those  of  refrigerated  locker 
plants  will  continue  to  be  met. 

Incidentally,  that,  of  course,  would  include 
such  things  as  hospitals,  eliminating  some  of 
these  other  horrific  prospects  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  spelled  out  in  his  picture  of 
the  dire  consequences. 

The  union  is  prepared  to  meet  with  your 


representatives  to  discuss  the  detailed  im- 
plementation of  the  above  proposals  in 
the  event  of  a  strike.  We  are  prepared 
to  plan  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  members 
from  tlieir  regular  duties  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  provide  industrial  customers  with 
rea.sonable  time  to  prepare  for  any  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  interruption  of 
supply  of  electric  power  for  the  operation 
of  industrial  production.  The  union  is  also 
prepared  to  discuss  and  arrange  the  supply 
of  necessary  staff  from  our  members  to 
carry  out  all  essential  services. 

Now,  the  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Mr.  Handley,  is  dated  April  2.  The  relevant 
portion  of  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  was  as  follows: 

Your  offer  to  co-operate  in  the  operation 
of  a  system  on  condition  that  the  indus- 
trial customers  of  this  commission  and  its 
co-operating  municipal  electric  utilities  are 
deprived  of  service  must,  of  course,  be 
refused.  Aside  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
our  operating  people  assure  me  that  your 
proposal  is  impractical,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ontario  Hydro  to  see  that  service 
to  all  its  customers  is  maintained.  It  is 
our  intention  to  operate  the  system  with 
this  aim  in  view. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proposition 
which  goes  into  effect  every  weekend,  the 
so-called  "Sunday  load"  is  dismissed  as  im- 
practical. Here  was  management  proceeding 
with  what  they  then  were  doing,  namely,  to 
use  their  supervisory  staflF  to  keep  the  lights 
of  Ontario  on.  So  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  theme  of  the  lights-of- 
Ontario-going-out  is  completely  irrelevant. 
The  union  had  given  full  assurance  of  their 
full  co-operation  to  make  certain  that  the 
lights  would  not  go  out  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  that  essential  services  would  be 
maintained  and  Hydro,  in  an  intransigent, 
almost  incredibly  uncompromising  fashion, 
refused  to  go  along  with  this  proposition. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  situation 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  meet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  that  its  conse- 
quences may  well  be  tragic  in  a  much  broader 
way. 

Both  labour  and  management  have  tradi- 
tionally opposed  compulsory  arbitration.  They 
liave  done  so  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
they  regard  it  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
legislative  iwwer,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  which 
represents  an  imwarranted  intervention  in  the 
operations  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
Despite  their  traditional  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  there  is  a  growing  body 
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of  public  opinion  that  in  certain  areas  of  our 
complex  interrelated  modem  economy,  the 
public  interest  demands  tliat  some  procedure 
for  resolving  differences  in  labour-manage- 
ment negotiations  must  be  found  without 
resorting  to  a  strike. 

Both  by  its  action  in  this  bill  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  taken  such  action,  I 
fear  that  the  govermnent  is  going  to  set  back 
the  day  when  we  can  face  up  to  this  problem. 
It  is  going  bolster  the  traditional  and  very 
justifiable  fears  of  unions  for  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  to  impose  on  them  a  deci- 
sion which  management  has  sought,  partic- 
ularly when  this  exercise  of  power  is  through 
the  closest  collaboration  of  management  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  its  will  on  the 
workers.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  this  action 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  trade  union  move- 
ment has  been  rethinking  this  whole  knotty 
problem. 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  some 
unions,  such  as  the  firefighters,  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  forego  the  use  of  the  strike 
weapon  and  submit  their  difi^erences  to 
arbitration.  I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago 
another  union,  the  Building  Service  Employees 
International  Union  which  holds  the  contract 
for  the  employees  in  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  frankly  stated  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  labour  that  they  would  welcome 
arbitration.  They  did  so  because  the  hospital 
board  had  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse 
certain  union  demands  which  had  received 
the  unanimous  support-including  that  of  the 
management  nominee— on  two  succeeding 
conciliation  boards.  Their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility led  them  to  the  decision  not  to  use 
the  strike  weapon.  Management  was  abusing 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  in  unreasonably 
refusing  to  grant  contract  demands  that  are 
common  in  labour-management  agreements  in 
other  hospitals  across  the  province. 

Just  to  indicate  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
kind  of  rethinking  that  is  going  on  in  the 
trade  union  movement,  I  draw  to  hon.  mem- 
bers' attention  that  in  a  keynote  address  to  a 
recent  educational  conference  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  the  president  of  that 
great  body,  David  Archer,  called  upon  trade 
unions  to  recognize  their  great  challenge  to 
organize  the  unorganized  and  in  that  con- 
nection to  consider  the- likelihood  that  as  a 
movement  they  might  well  have  to  consider 
alternatives  to  the  strike  weapon  in  new 
unions  among  the  white  collar  and  service 
employees. 

In  short,  the  trade  union  movement,  in 
^pite  of  its  very  justified  traditional  antipathy 


for  compulsory  arbitration,  is  trying  to  sur- 
mount those  justified  fears  and  in  the  public 
interest  work  out  alternative  procedures.  Now 
this  government  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bolster  those  fears  once  again.  In  the  long 
run  this  may  well  be  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence of  this  bill.  The  government  has 
set  the  clock  back  in  labour-management 
relations;  or  at  least  it  has  increased  the 
difficulties  immeasurably,  for  those  who  are 
seeking  to  set  it  forward. 

I  think  there  is  a  heavy  obhgation  on  the 
government  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
reduce  these  tragic  consequences,  even  if 
they  cannot  be  eliminated.  The  first  sug- 
gestion that  I  was  going  to  make,  that  it 
was  an  obligation  on  the  government  has 
been  met  by  the  announcement  of  who  the 
arbitrator  is  going  to  be,  namely,  Mr.  Carl 
Goldenberg.  When  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  yesterday  whether  or  not  he  was 
going  to  make  an  appointment  in  consultation 
with  both  parties,  he  evaded  my  question 
and  said  that  he  would  appoint  somebody  who 
would  be  of  such  stature  that  he  would  be 
acceptable. 

The  situation  seemed  to  me,  at  that  time, 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment announced  before  this  bill  was  passed; 
that  it  was  necessary,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  on  the  government's  part  that  they 
should  put  in  the  bill  some  clear  indication 
of  commitment  to  consult,  and  get  agreement 
with  both  sides,  before  they  did.  But  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  union  as  well  as 
management  will  be  content  with  Carl 
Goldenberg  so  that  point  can  rest. 

Secondly,  since  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
opinion,  including  some  sections  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  which  is  at  least  open- 
minded  in  considering  that  there  are  certain 
areas  of  our  economy  where  arbitration  of 
disputes  might  be  entertained,  then  there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  government  to  give 
leadership  through  consultations  vdth  labour 
and  management  in  seeking  to  define  clearly 
what  those  areas  are,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  arbitration  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vital  difference 
between  the  use  of  arbitration  on  a  shotgun 
basis,  such  as  this  government  proposes  to 
do  in  this  bill,  and  deliberations  among  all 
concerned  to  seek  prior  and  ^'oluntary  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  areas 
beyond  those  where  it  is  now  accepted.  This 
kind  of  action  would  represent  a  constructive 
approach  to  this  problem,  it  would  open  up 
the  possibility  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  series  of  ad  hoc  bills  such  as 
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this  one,  each  representing  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  to  destroy  the  normal 
rights  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  any 
need  for  further  underlining  the  basic  wor- 
ries and  fears  that  have  been  expressed  this 
afternoon  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  what  this  government 
is  doing,  I  think  it  is  significant  that  both 
of  the  afternoon  papers  have  editorials  bear- 
ing on  the  principle  involved  in  this  kind  of 
a  bill.  The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  for  example, 
has  this  comment: 

No  reasonable  person  can  welcome  the 
use  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  settle 
labour  disputes.  For  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion establishes  a  precedent  which  is  bad 
in  principle.  In  intrudes  by  force  a  third 
party  into  a  dispute  which  should  be 
settled  by  the  two  disputants  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Compulsory  arbitration  tends  to  weaken 
the  collective  bargaining  process  which, 
carried  on  in  good  faith,  is  fundamental  to 
labour-management  relations.  And  no 
matter  how  skilled  the  arbitrator  who  is 
imposed  on  the  contending  parties,  his 
ruling  is  bound  to  carry  with  it  the  seeds 
of  resentment  merely  because  it  is  an 
enforced  settlement. 

Thus  compulsory  arbitration  disrupts  the 
normal  collective  bargaining  process  and 
can  result  in  a  settlement  that  satisfies 
neither  party. 

The  Toronto  Telegram,  a  traditionally  Con- 
servative paper,  also  has  this  kind  of  a 
comment  to  make: 

The  government  has  now  made  the  deci- 
sion that  the  bill  will  be  passed  today. 
This  means  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 
Such  a  policy  is,  in  the  Telegram's  opinion, 
wrong.  Compulsory  arbitration  which 
applies  to  police  personnel  and  to  civil 
servants  employed  by  the  province  should 
be  used  sparingly  in  the  settlement  of  most 
industrial  disputes.  It  is  not  in  general  a 
satisfactory  way  of  reaching  a  settlement. 

In  any  case,  compulsory  arbitration  is 
not  a  principle  that  should  be  adopted  in 
the  conditions  of  haste  and  conflict  that 
exist  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  dispute.  If 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
decides  that  the  right  of  Hydro  workers  to 
go  on  strike  should  be  restricted,  then  the 
Legislature  should  have  reached  that  deci- 
sion with  due  deliberation.  It  should  have 
brought  in  legislation  when  there  was  no 
duress  and  when  the  issue  could  be  debated 
in  principle  without  a  critical  dispute  hang- 


ing over  it.  An  issue  that  involves  curtail- 
ing the  rights  of  any  section  of  the 
population  of  Ontario  should  not  be 
decided  by  hurriedly  passing  legislation 
at  the  last  minute. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  admirably 
stated  cases.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  him- 
self has  indicated  that  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  a  bad  one,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
bill  he  him.self  is  going  to  make  it  self- 
repealing,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  contract  has 
been  made  this  principle  will  be  eliminated. 
Here  we  have  both  afternoon  paper  indica- 
ting that  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  bad. 
Here  is  evidence  of  wide  recognition  that  it 
is  bad.  We  agree  that  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  a  very  bad  one  and  should  not  have 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  assumed  we  would  hear  more  comments 
from  the  government  side  of  the  House  on 
this  bill,  which  I  think  is  probably  the  most 
important  bill  to  be  brought  into  this  House 
during  this  session  at  least  and  probably  for 
a  good  many  sessions  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  bill  which  contains  a  far-reaching 
princinle,  and  unfortunately  it  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  which,  1 
may  say,  has  been  induced  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  government.  We 
cannot  escape,  unfortunately,  from  the 
atmosphere  of  crisis  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves,  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  intelligent  human  beings  we  at  least 
should  not  make  it  any  worse  than  it  is. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  serious  situation 
but  the  crisis  is  not  as  great  as  many  people, 
including  spokesmen  on  the  govemihent  side 
and  in  the  official  Opposition,  have  been 
indicating  by  certain  phrases  that  tfiey  have 
used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  put  this  matter 
into  its  true  perspective,  I  would  like  to  clear 
out  of  the  way  two  fallacies  which  are  now 
being  put  before  the  people  of  the  province 
with  monotonous  regularity. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  if  there  should  be  a 
strike  of  Hydro  employees  the  lights  will  go 
out  in  this  province.  That  is  not  true  and  no 
responsible  person  should  say  that  it  is  true. 
As  my  hon.  leader  has  pointed  out,  the  union 
some  substantial  time  ago  put  a  proposition 
to  the  management  of  Hydro  that  it  would 
be  prepared  to  maintain  operations  on  the 
"Sunday  load"  basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  youth  in 
this  city  we  used  to  say  that  they  rolled  up 
the  sidewalks  in  Toronto  on  Sunday  but  no- 
body ever  said  that  the  hghts  went  out  on 
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Sunday.  The  lights  are  on  every  Sunday  and 
have  been  for  as  long  as  I  know. 

So  we  are  not  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
the  lights  going  out  in  this  province  if  there 
should  be  a  strike. 

Furthermore,  Hydro  management  itself 
took  the  position,  even  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  union,  that  the  lights  would  not 
go  out,  and  that  they  would  maintain  basic 
services  with  supervisors.  That  is  the  first 
fallacy  that  we  should  clear  out  of  the  way. 

The  other  is  the  fallacy  that  this  bill  is  a 
one-shot  proposition.  I  think  it  is  quite  right, 
as  my  hon.  leader  has  done,  to  describe  it  as 
a  shotgun  affair  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  one- 
shot  afFair.  It  represents  what  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  permanent  policy  as  long 
as  thinking  such  as  now  prevails  on  the 
government  side  of  this  House  continues  to 
prevail. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  bill  would  likely  be  implemented  only 
on  very  rare  occasions.  As  far  as  I  know  this 
is  the  first  instance  where  a  strike  has  actuallv 
been  envisaged  or  at  any  rate  where  we  have 
come  to  the  brink  of  a  strike  as  far  as  the 
Hydro  of  this  province  is  concerned.  But 
surely  it  is  implicit  in  what  the  government 
is  doing  that  its  position  and  its  policy  is 
that  if  the  situation  should  arise,  either  now 
as  it  is  arising  or  in  the  future,  where  a 
strike  in  Hydro  is  imminent,  then  that  strike 
will  be  prevented  by  emergency  legislation. 

That  principle  is  inherent  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us,  so  that  in  fact  the  bill  deprives 
Hydro  employees  of  the  right  to  strike,  not 
only  now  but  at  any  time  in  the  future.  The 
clear  logic  of  the  bill  is  that  Hydro  employees 
liave  the  right  to  strike  only  as  long  as  they 
•decide  not  to  exercise  it. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  the  policy  under  which— unless  thinking 
•changes  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  it 
may,  but  we  have  to  take  the  situation  as  it 
■now  is-this  is  the  policy  under  which  all 
future  negotiations  between  the  Hydro  com- 
mission and  its  employees  will  take  place. 
They  will  always  take  place  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  chips  are  down  it 
will  be  discovered  that  Hydro  employees 
have  no  right  to  strike.  That  is  bound  to 
have  profound  repercussions  as  far  as  all 
future  negotiations  are  concerned. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no  place  for 
arbitration  in  an  area  such  as  this  where 
vital  public  services  are  involved,  but  I  do 
stand  firmly  on  the  principle,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  such  arbitration  is  to  be  recognized 
it  should  not  be  done  on  the  basis  of  emerg- 


ency   shotgun   legislation,    either   now    or    at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  now  undo  the  errors  of  the  past, 
but  looking  to  the  future,  the  government  has 
a  clear  duty  to  enter  into  discussions  with  all 
parties  concerned  to  ensure  that  we  will  never 
again  be  faced  with  shotgun  legislation  of 
this  kind.  If  that  is  to  be  done  certain  basic 
conditions  must  be  met,  in  my  opinion. 

First  of  all,  the  government  must  remove 
from  the  area  of  public  policy  the  present 
policy  incorporated  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  whereby  municipal  employees  can  be 
deprived  of  their  right  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  enter  into  collective  agreements  by 
arbitrary  action  from  the  employer's  side. 

It  must  remove  the  same  sort  of  principle 
in  its  own  dealings  with  its  employees.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  recognize  all  of  its 
employees  in  boards  and  commissions  and 
in  the  public  service  itself  as  equals  with 
full  rights  to  bargain.  Arbitration  will  never 
be  accepted  on  a  free  democratic  basis 
where  we  have  a  situation  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  an  inferior  status  both  in  relation 
to  its  employer  and  in  its  relation  to  all  other 
employees  in  the  province. 

The  second  basic  condition  that  must  be 
met,  and  I  think  the  government  should  give 
much  more  serious  consideration  to  it  than 
it  has  to  date,  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
consideration  of  arbitration  in  certain  limited 
areas,  there  must  be  an  acceptable  group  of 
qualified  arbitrators  who  will  be  available  to 
carry  out  arbitration. 

I  would  say,  with  due  deference,  that 
county  court  judges  are  not  necessarily  suit- 
able arbitrators  in  situations  of  this  kind.  I 
believe  there  are  individuals  among  them  who 
may  be  good  arbitrators,  but  they  are  not, 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
judges,  capable  of  acting  as  arbitrators  in  this 
particular  type  of  situation.  This  is  a 
situation  that  requires  very  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  understanding. 

The  third  basic  principle  that  should  be 
estabhshed  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
discussion  of  arbitration  in  the  future,  there 
must  be  full  agreement  in  advance  among  the 
parties  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
arbitration  may  be  appropriate  and,  also,  as 
to  the  procedures  to  be  followed  both  in 
constituting  the  arbitration  authority  and  in 
conducting  its  operations. 

Such  procedure  should  not  be  determined 
arbitrarily  by  one  of  the  parties,  as  is  hap- 
pening in  the  bill  before  us  today.  On  that 
basis  there  can  never  be  mutual  respect  and 
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confidence.  I  have  no  doubt,  since  the  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  put  this  bill  through, 
that  it  will  go  through.  But  I  beheve  that 
the  government  should  immediately  look  at 
this  matter  in  its  broader  implications  and  try 
through  negotiation  and  discussion  to  arrive 
at  certain  basic  understandings  which  will 
never  make  such  a  bill  necessary  again  in 
the  future. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  War- 
render),  as  has  already  been  indicated,  stated 
just  two  nights  ago  that  in  his  opinion  we 
should  not  change  the  rules  in  mid-stream— I 
think  was  the  expression  he  used.  Yet,  today 
that  is  exactly  what  the  government  is  doing: 
it  is  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

When  the  negotiations  started  and  all 
through  those  negotiations,  including  the 
conciliation  procedures  and  the  supplementary 
negotiations  that  took  place,  it  was  under- 
stood by  everybody  that  in  the  last  resort, 
if  they  so  decided,  the  employees  had  the 
right  to  go  on  strike.  That  was  fully  under- 
stood all  through  the  piece.  Now,  with 
practically  no  notice  they  are  being  notified 
that  they  do  not  have  that  right.  If  that  is 
not  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
proceedings,  then  I  cannot  see  what  it  is. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour's  position  on  this  matter  varied 
according  to  whether  it  is  an  employer  or  a 
union  that  happens  to  be  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  a  specific  situation.  But 
under  the  circumstances  that  have  come 
before  us  this  week,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  Royal  York 
situation  the  employer  does  not  want  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  so,  according  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  position  of  a  day  or  two  ago, 
it  is  not  going  to  take  place.  We  all  know 
also  that  in  the  Hydro  dispute  the  union  does 
not  want  arbitration,  or  does  not  want  com- 
pulsory arbitration  at  any  rate,  but  we  also 
know,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  now  have 
before  us,  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  not  only  oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  I  also  see  in  it  a  particularly  objectionable 
feature.  It  represents  an  arbitrary,  unilateral 
imposition  by  one  of  the  parties  of  the  dispute 
of  a  method  of  settlement  on  the  other  party. 

The  government  and  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister can  indulge  in  all  the  legal  quibbles 
they  like  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  a  party  to  this  dispute.  One  of  the 
agencies    of   the    government    created    by    a 


statute  of  this  Legislature  is  in  dispute  with 
its  employees.  The  government  cannot  and 
certainly  should  not  separate  itself  from  that 
situation.  It  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  and 
now  it  is  using  the  coercive  powers  which 
only  a  government  possesses  to  impose  a 
method  of  settlement  on  the  other  party. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  announcement  regard- 
ing the  arbitration.  The  bill  as  it  stands 
contains  a  very  undesirable,  arbitrary  principle 
which  is  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
shall  appoint  an  arbitrator.  I  think  that  is 
wrong  in  principle,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  announcement  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister made  as  to  the  person  of  the  arbitrator. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  therefore  I  am  not  going  to 
quibble  any  more  on  this  particular  principle 
whether  I  object  to  it  or  not. 

But  the  balance  of  subsection  1  of  section  2 
is  completely  indefensible.  I  hope  that  the 
government  will  see  fit  to  alter  it  when  we 
come  to  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill.  The 
clause  reads: 

The  arbitrator  shall  examine  inta  and— 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  ( Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Could  we  have  tiie  debate  on  the 
specific  sections  when  we  come  into  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  a 
debate  on  the  specific  sections  when  we  come 
into  committee  but  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
full  well  that  one  cannot  discuss  principles 
without  taking  into  account  the  content  of 
the  bill.  One  of  the  basic  principles  that 
I  am  objecting  to  and  which  I  am  now  trying 
to  illustrate  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  represents 
arbitrary  and  unilateral  action  by  one  party 
with  resi)ect  to  the  other.  I  think  that  the 
section  I  am  going  to  quote  demonstrates 
what  I  mean.    It  provides: 

The  arbitrator  shall  examine  into  and 
decide  all  matters  in  issue  between  the 
conmiission  and  the  union  that  may  be 
raised  by  either  of  them  and  that  appear 
to  the  arbitrator  to  be  necessary  to  be 
decided  in  order  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement  between  the  commission  and 
the  union. 

It  is  quite  possible  under  this  clause  tiiat 
the  whole  dispute  could  be  thrown  wide 
open  again.  Admittedly  it  is  a  diflBcult  dis- 
pute and  there  are  still  many  items  in  dis- 
pute,  but   surely   at   least   the   role   of  the 
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arbitrator,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
arbitrator,  should  be  confined  to  the  items 
that  are  in  dispute.  There  should  be  no 
possibility  of  new  items  being  raised  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

I  trust  that  the  government  in  its  wis- 
dom will  see  fit  to  revise  that  subsection 
when  we  get  to  the  committee  stage.  I  am 
authorized  to  announce  that  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  see  fit  to  do  so  we  in  this 
group  will  certainly  be  prepared  to  move 
an  amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  role 
of  the  arbitrator  will  be  confined  to  the 
matters  actually  in  dispute  and  that  there 
will  be  no  possibiHty  of  further  items  being 
thrown  into  the  hopper  after  the  arbitrator 
undertakes  his  duties. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  the  government  has  permitted  a  situa- 
tion to  develop  which  puts  members  of  this 
Legislature  into  an  almost  impossible  posi- 
tion where  they  have  to  discuss  vital  matters 
of  pohcy  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  stress  again  that  we  should 
not  exaggerate  the  nature  of  the  crisis.  We 
can  recognize  we  are  faced  with  a  grave 
situation  but  let  us  reahze  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lights  going  out  is  a  red  herring 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue.  The 
lights  in  the  homes  of  Ontario  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  out  whether  or  not  this  bill  is 
passed.  Let  us  get  that  fallacy  at  least 
cleared  out  of  the  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  one  matter  of  privilege  perhaps.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDon- 
ald)  mentioned  a  letter  that  had  gone  out 
from  Hydro  and  intimated  that  I  had  com- 
municated the  result  of  our  deliberations  in 
the  government  to  Hydro.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  I  did  not  know  the  existence 
of  this  letter  or  the  telegram  until  the  hon. 
member  mentioned  it;  I  did  not  communi- 
cate, as  a  result  of  the  government's  delib- 
erations in  dealing  with  this  problem,  with 
either  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  or  the  union,  nor  did  I  authorize 
anyone  else  to  so  communicate  it. 

These  are  matters  of  course  which  I  do 
not  know  because  I  did  not  even  know  that 
this  letter  had  been  sent  out  until  I  heard 
of  it.  However,  we  aje  making  some  inves- 
tigation to  find  out  exactly  what  did  hap- 
pen. But  I  just  point  out,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  I  did  not  communicate  with 
either  party,  either  the  union  or  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  subsequent  to 
my  discussions  with  them  in  establishing 
what  their  respective  positions  were. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
just,  while  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
focused  on  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  make  refer- 
ence to  it  myself.  The  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  matter,  the  final  decision 
of  the  government  in  this  matter  was  taken 
late  in  the  morning;  in  fact  during  the 
noon  hour  approximately.  And  no  commu- 
nication was  made  to  Hydro  by  myself  or 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  he  has  said, 
or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  no  communication  or  encouragement 
was  at  any  time  given  to  Hydro  prior  to 
that  as  to  what  stand  they  should  take  in 
relation  to  these  matters.  In  fact  I  have 
spoken  to  the  management  of  Hydro  to 
inquire  on  what  basis  such  a  letter  or  tele- 
gram was  sent  out,  and  apparently— although 
it  seems  very  difiicult  to  believe— it  was 
based  upon  an  assumption  arising  from, 
apparently,  speculation  both  on  the  radio 
and  in  the  noon  papers  in  Toronto. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  I  have  spoken 
and  I  have  given  my  word  and  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  House  to  accept  a  Minister's 
word;  in  fact,  to  accept  any  hon.  member's 
word. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  had 
better  hear  from  the  hon.  member  for  Peel 
(Mr.  Davis)  then— and  about  16  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  I  could  proceed 
then  to  refer  to  this  particular  principle. 
I  first  of  all  would  like  to  refer  to  a  quota- 
tion from  Mackenzie  King's  biography  by 
H.  Reginald  Hardy,  and  I  think  frankly  that 
this  is  a  statement  which  is  most  apt.  Mr. 
King  said  that  in  any  civilian  community 
private  rights  should  cease  when  they  be- 
come public  wrongs;  either  the  disputants 
must  be  prepared  to  leave  the  differences 
which  they  are  unable  amicably  to  settle 
to  the  arbitrament  of  such  authority  as  the 
state  may  determine  as  most  expedient,  or 
make  way  for  others  who  are  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Fundamentally  this  possible  strike,  as  it 
was  at  one  time,  to  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  made  reference,  has  been  a 
matter  of  very  great  concern  to  this  govern- 
ment for  some  many  weeks.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  made 
reference  to  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  since  he  has  chosen  to  read 
part  of  it  I  thought  that  for  the  purposes  of 
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the  record  we  might  put  it  all  in.     This  was 

in  Thursday,  April  5: 

The  provincial  government  is  doing  the 
right  thing  in  imposing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  the  wage  dispute  between  the 
Ontario  Hydro  and  its  employees.  It  has 
no  alternative,  its  public  responsibility 
requires  it- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  frankly  and  fairly  say  to  you  that  other 
than  interjecting  once  while  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  spoke,  simply  to  correct,  as 
I  hoped  he  would,  a  statement  of  fact,  I 
would  ask  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  permit  me  to  continue  without  any  further 
interruption. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  editorial  con- 
tinues: 

It  has  no  alternative- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  hon.  members  opposite  are  this  after- 
noon going  to  assume  much  the  same  position 
they  have  on  others,  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  sales  tax  and  voting  against  it,  or  speak- 
ing against  amalgamation  of  the  northern 
Ontario  electrical  systems  and  voting  for  it. 

This  afternoon  they  assumed,  I  judge,  the 
same  position  but  we  will  know  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  have  a  vote  on  this  matter, 
where  they  stand.  But  I  think,  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  and  as  the  hon. 
member  for'  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  once  said 
to  me,  that  what  they  want  to  have  in  this 
House— without  him  knowing  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  at  the  time— was 
someone  in  this  House  who  was  on  the  com- 
mission who  could  report  to  the  House  on 
the  matter.  Surely  that  being  so,  and  since 
I  am  the  person,  they  will  have  the  courtesy 
to  listen  to  the  representations  I  would  make 
on  the  matter. 

If  I  have  some  assurance  that  I  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  that  my  voice  will  at 
least  clear  the  front  of  my  own  desk,  I  will 
continue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  heard  the  remark 
that  the  Speaker  guarantees  order  and  I  just 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  Speaker  does 
guarantee  that. 


I  will  point  out  that  the  debate  this  after- 
noon on  this  particular  bill  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  very  serious  and  a  very  deliberate 
manner  and  I  expect  it  to  continue  to  the  end 
in  the  same  way.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need 
for  extreme  facetiousness  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  stay  on  the  subject  himself  we  would 
not  interfere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Continuing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  and  so  that  its  continuity  can  be 
maintained,  I  would  start  again: 

No  Hydro  Strike 
The  provincial  govenmient  is  doing  the 
right  thing  in  imposing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  the  wage  dispute  between  the 
Ontario  Hydro  and  its  employees.  It  has 
no  alternative.  Its  public  responsibility 
requires  it  to  prevent  the  strike  scheduled 
for  midnight  tonight.  For  a  Hydro  strike 
would  maim  the  economy  of  the  province, 
threaten  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  innocent  people  and  disrupt 
the  electrical  power  to  thousands  of  homt^s 
utterly  dependent  on  it  for  light,  heat  and 
cooking. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Hydro  dispute 
was  allowed  to  reach  the  point  where 
government  intervention  became  inevitable. 
The  union,  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
majority  report  of  the  conciliation  board, 
which  recommended  a  four  per  cent  in- 
crease over  two  years,  brought  the  dispute 
to  the  point  of  a  strike.  Yet,  it  should  have 
been  obvious  to  the  union  that  if  it  per- 
sisted in  going  ahead  with  the  strike,  the 
government  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  step  in  by  imposing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

No  reasonable  person  can  welcome  the 
use  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  settle 
labour  disputes,  for  compulsory  arbitration 
establishes  a  precedent  which  is  bad  in 
principle.  It  intrudes,  by  force,  a  third 
party  into  a  dispute  which  should  be 
settled  by  the  two  disputants  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Compulsory  arbitration  tends  to  weaken 
the  collective  bargaining  process  which, 
carried  on  in  good  faith,  is  fundamental 
to  labour-management  relations.  No  matter 
how  skilled  the  arbitrator  who  is  imposed 
on  the  contending  parties,  his  ruling  is 
bound  to  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  resent- 
ment merely  because  it  is  an  enforced 
settlement.     Thus    compulsory    arbitration 
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disrupts  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
process  and  can  result  in  a  settlement  that 
satisfies  neither  party. 

But,  as  Premier  Robarts  said  last  night 
in  the  Legislature  the  government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  intervene  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  The  need  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  a  Hydro  strike  outweighed  all  other 
considerations.  The  reluctance  with  which 
Mr.  Robarts  introduced  the  compulsory 
arbitration  legislation  is  masked  by  public 
regret  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  several 
comments  which  have  been  made  by  both 
of  the  hon.  leaders  of  the  parties  opposite, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
matters  that  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  said  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  known  months  ago  that 
the  lights  could  go  out.  This  is  quite  true, 
and  the  government  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
know  that  the  lights  can  go  out  after  the 
next  agreement  also,  and  after  that  one  and 
after  every  agreement  in  the  future.  Now 
this  is  a  realization  and  rationahzation  of  what 
can  happen.    This  was  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  the  hon.  gentleman  made 
was  that  we  should  have  intervened  early, 
long  before  in  fact,  he  said.  Now  this  is  a 
possibihty,  I  acknowledge  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man that  the  government  before  the  normal 
procedures  have  been  gone  through  could 
well  have  entered  on  the  scene  and  said  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  suggested.  He  said: 
"Two  months  ago,  we  should  have  said  'We 
will  give  you  one  month,  or  we  will  pass  the 
legislation  which  is  here  before  this  House.'  *' 

I  can  say  to  him  that  if  we  had  done  that, 
there  would  have  been  a  hue  and  cry  rise 
up  out  of  his  party,  and  I  think  with  justice, 
and  elsewhere  that  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  threaten  either  or  both  of  these  parties 
to  come  to  a  settlement  or  else  they  would 
have  to  face  the  position  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  Surely  this  is  the  only  reason 
we  would  give  that  kind  of  warning.  Surely 
that  is  so.  There  is  no  other  reason  to  give 
it  unless  we  intended  to  force  the  parties  to 
come  together  in  a  way  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  do  so. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  has  also  said  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  dragged  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bill  had 
to  be  dragged  in  at  all,  it  had  to  be  dragged 
in  at  the  11th  hour  and  59th  minute.  That 
is  the  only  time  that  it  could  be  brought 
in    because   it   was    brought   in   with    great 


reluctance  because  of  the  desire,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  said,  not 
to  intervene  in  the  freedom  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commission  or  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  union. 

This  is  something  which  I  think  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  has  to  realize:  that  by 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  not  only  is  the 
right  of  the  union  taken  away  to  strike,  but 
there  will  be  perhaps  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission a  decision  in  relation  to  the  handling 
of  its  own  staff  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid 
to  them  that  tliey  odierwise  would  not  have 
arrived  at  were  they  free  to  do  so.  This  bill 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  both  sides  and 
should  not  be  considered  just  as  an  inter- 
ference with  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
added  that,  in  his  opinion,  government  has 
its  duty  to  intervene  more  and  more  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  myself  doubt  whether 
this  is  wise.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  wise  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
because  then  there  develops  a  dependence, 
both  by  management  and  union,  that  when 
they  cannot  agree  somebody  else  can  be 
superimposed  and  accept  their  responsibility. 
I   do   not   think   this   is   correct. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  made  the  statement  that  this  was 
shotgun  legislation. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I   did   not   make   fun  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  that  is  the 
hon.  member's  point,  he  has  made  it  once. 
I  have  said  it.  I  did  not  misquote  him. 
Please  leave  me  now  to  deal  with  it.  Now 
his  point  is  that  this  is  shotgun  legislation,  in 
that  this  legislation  is  introduced  just  prior 
to  the  time  when  a  strike  would  take  place. 

That  position  of  being  in  at  the  last 
moment  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  that  the  government  has  adopted 
from  the  very  start,  that  both  of  these  parties 
were  free  to  make  whatever  representations 
they  should  to  each  other.  There  was  a 
conciliation  process  to  which  they  could  go 
and  it  is  not  the  government's  responsibility, 
and  not  in  the  interests  of  our  people  or  of 
good  government,  to  interfere  by  force  with 
any  party  until  it  has  gone  through  what 
has  legislatively  been  established  as  the 
proper  conciliation  process.  It  was  only  after 
the  report  was  filed  and  the  union  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  canvassing  its  members  on 
what  policy  to  adopt  in  relation  to  this  that, 
when  the  parties  came  back  together,  they 
were  sufficiently  far  apart  that  it  was  not 
possible  apparently  for  them  to  conciliate  the 
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matter.    They  then  came  under  the  wing  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

In  all  fairness  to  any  man  who  has  a 
responsibility  in  relation  to  mediation,  when 
a  man  enters  on  the  scene  as  a  meditator 
and  the  first  thing  he  is  told  is  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  strike  even  l^efore  one 
has  sat  down  and  what  the  deadline  date  .)f 
the  strike  is,  it  leaves  very  little  room  for 
any  mediator  to  move.  Secondly,  I  think  it 
must  fairly  be  considered  that  both  of  the 
parties  have  debated  and  argued  this  matt-jr 
out  for  many  months  and  then  they  have 
gone  to  conciliation  and  have  presented  their 
report  and  the  report  has  been  filed.  I  admit 
that  on  occasion  there  have  been  those 
instances  where  mediation  has  resolved  these 
matters. 

In  this  case  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  both  came  into  the  picture 
and  both  concluded  that  the  differences  in 
the  positions  of  the  parties  were  sufficiently 
})road.  The  urgency  of  the  matter  was  suffi- 
ciently close  at  hand  and  with  a  statement 
that  there  would  be  a  strike  on  Thursday, 
April  5,  at  midnight,  left  very  little  room  to 
manoeuvre  and  no  time  within  which  to  take 
any  chances  on  mediation,  particularly  when 
the  parties  would  not  withdraw  the  deadline 
for  the  strike. 

I  would  say  frankly  that  one  can,  if  one 
wanted,  argue  that  some  months  ago  this 
government  should  have  said  to  the  parties 
"'you  must  settle  within  two  months"— this 
is  the  policy  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion—"otherwise  we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  provide  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion". I  cannot  see  that  such  a  process  is 
more  democratic,  more  equitable,  more  fair, 
more  prudential;  not  a  bit  more  full  of 
"prudentiality,"  he  said,  to  suggest  two 
months  in  advance  "We  have  a  shotgun 
standing  here  right  now  and  we  are  going  to 
use  it  in  two  months  if  you  have  not  peace- 
fully settled  this  matter  yourselves." 
Basically  speaking- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  you  have  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  not  what  we 
have  done.  What  we  have  done  is  wait  riglit 
up  until  the  end  when  one  of  the  parties 
said— and  I  am  not  saying  quite  properly- 
one  of  the  parties  said,  on  Thursday,  April  5 
we  are  going  out  on  strike.  We  have  said  to 
both  the  union  and  the  commission,  you 
have  a  responsibility  in  this  matter  beyond 
just  yourselves.  This  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  made  quite  clear  both  to  tlie  union  and 
to  the  commission  through  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour.    Fundamentally,  this  is  the  reason 


why  the  government  is  introducing  legislation 
at  this  time  because  this  is  not  a  private 
dispute  between  two  parties,  only  the  two  of 
whom  can  be  injured  in  the  dispute,  but  in 
fact  the  whole  of  the  province  has  a  great 
interest  in  this  matter. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  then,  all  right- 
here  is  the  basic  point  which  I  think  is  very 
interesting.  Everyone  who  is  now  speaking 
against  this  and  who  will  vote  for  it  is  say- 
ing "Why  did  you  not  speak  to  someone?" 
What  were  we  to  have  said? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  ask- 
ing me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  this  is  a  rhetorical 

question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  I  would  be  glad 
to   give— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  I  am  pointing  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  apparently  there  is 
an  assumption  that  the  government  had  a 
responsibility  to  say  to  one  of  the  disputants 
but  not  to  both— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  to  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  One  of  tlie  disputants 
because  the  suggestion  is  inherent  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  said.  The  suggestion  is 
inherent  in  everything  that  has  been  said,  if 
the  government  had  only  crashed  down  its 
fist  we  could  have  had  peace,  you  can  buy 
peace  for  any  price.    Yes  that  is  indeed  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Co-operate  for  the  essen- 
tial services. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  just  a  moment, 
my  recollection  was  that  a  few  moments  ago 
both  of  the  hon.  members  were  speaking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
asking  a  rhetorical  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  asked  a  rhetorical 
question  intentionally  so  that  I  would  not 
encourage  the  hon.  member  to  be  on  his 
feet  again. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  several  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  basic  position  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Liberal  Party  opposite 
is  that  basically  tlie  difi^erence  between  how 
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they  would  have  conducted  themselves  and 
how  We  conducted  ourselves  was  that  they 
would  have  gotten  out  the  shotgun  two 
months  ago.    This  is  fundamentally  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  members 
opposite  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  Opposition 
parties,  have  suggested  perhaps  and  clearly 
inferred,  that  the  government  was  a  partner 
in  this  and  the  government  was  encouraging 
Hydro  to  stand  steady  and  not  to  make  any 
concessions  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  your  action  and  non- 
action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  quite  patently 
this  is  not  true;  quite  obviously  this  is  not 
true.  First  of  all,  I  ask  you  to  accept  my 
assiurance  that  it  is  not  true  as  a  member  of 
this  House.  And  secondly,  the  facts  decry 
against  this  for  one  reason  and  perhaps  the 
main  one.  When  these  parties  negotiated 
between  themselves,  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
how  much  it  was  the  union  was  asking,  but 
I  know  that  the  Hydro  commission  took  the 
point  that  its  salary  rates  were  at  a  high 
level  now  and  there  should  be  no  increase. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Lower  than  Toronto 
Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  just  a  moment, 
just  a  moment.  That  was  the  position. 
Through  all  of  the  negotiations  that  was  the 
position,  and  both  parties  then  put  this  diflFer- 
ence  of  opinion— no  increase  in  salaries.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  the  steel  strike  in 
the  United  States  and  apparently  for  per- 
haps the  same  kind  of  arguments  that  Hydro 
was  using.  I  do  not  want  to  become  involved 
in  payments  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
associated  with  one  side  or  the  other  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  this  arbitra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  position  was 
that  on  the  one  hand  Hydro  felt  the  rates 
were  sufficiently  high  in  relation  to  its  obli- 
gation, and  the  union  on  the  other  hand  took 
another  position. 

Then  they  went  to  concihation  and  during 
conciliation,  which  was  held  over  a  number 
of  weeks  or  months,  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  dates,  an  award  came  in,  an  award 
signed  by  two  gentlemen  recommending  an 
increase  of  four  per  cent  and  another  one,  a 
dissenting  opinion,  was  an  increase  of  eight 
per  cent.  The  four  per  cent  was  based  on 
two  per  cent  now  and  two  per  cent  later,  or 
two  per  cent  last  year  and  two  per  cent  this 
year,    making   four   per    cent    altogether    in 


general  terms;  whereas  the  dissenting  opinion 
was  instead  of  two  and  two,  it  was  four  and 
four. 

At  this  stage  the  commission  had  not 
changed  its  position  at  all,  nor  had  the 
union.  The  commission  had  not  offered  any- 
thing over  the  position  it  had  immediately 
taken  before.  But  when  the  conciliation 
award  came  in  being,  as  it  is  a  public 
corporation,  and  conciliation  being  as  it  is  a 
legislative  procedure  which  presumably  in- 
tended to  accomplish  peace  in  these  matters, 
it  felt  that  it  had  a  responsibility  to  accept 
although  it  was  not  happy  with  the  concila- 
tion  report,  which  it  did. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  never  budged; 
it  accepted  the  conciliation  report  and  surely 
conciliation  has  some  meaning  in  this  country 
and  in  this  province.  Having  accepted  it,  the 
union  on  the  other  hand— and  I  do  not  say 
without  justice,  I  am  simply  trying  to  point 
out  the  facts— stated  that  it  would  not  accept 
the  majority  report  but  it  would  accept  the 
minority  report. 

Hydro  thereafter  apparently  took  the  posi- 
tion that  having  come  up  two  and  two  from 
a  position  that  it  had  originally  taken  that 
it  was  not  justified  in  advancing  this  further. 
The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
apparently  it  was  going  to  accept  four  and 
four,  although  I  think  this  was  less  tlian  it 
originally  wanted,  and  it  was  not  prepared 
to  move  down  any  further.  At  this  stage, 
then,  the  parties  came  together. 

Someone  infers  that  if  someone  just  went 
down  and  used  what  the  hon.  members 
talked  about,  the  bare  fist,  somehow,  some- 
body would  have  used  a  bare  fist  on  someone 
and  someone  would  have  made  a  settlement 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  frankly  say  to  the  hon.  members 
that  some  time  ago  a  story  was  related  to  me 
that  when  there  was  a  threatened  strike  in 
the  power  authority  in  Saskatchewan,  the 
Premier  there  called  them  in  and  said:  "Look 
boys,  this  is  all  it  is  going  to  be;  there  will 
be  no  strike,  and  if  you  go  on  strike  or  try 
to  strike  we  are  going  to  have  an  Act." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  like  the  hearsay 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  information 
that  I  have;  it  may  not  be  correct  but  I  am 
told  that  it  is  correct.  Basically  speaking,  this 
is  not  the  way  business  is  being  conducted  in 
this  province  and  to  suggest  that  there  are  no 
interests  in  this  matter  other  than  the  com- 
mission, and  other  than  the  union,  is  quite 
wrong.   Everyone  is  affected  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Nobody  suggested  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Interestingly  enough 
the  question  ceases  apparently  to  have  been: 
"Is  anybody  entitled  to  more?"  It  now  comes 
down  to:  "Why  did  you  not  settle?" 

Surely  when  in  this  competitive  day  and 
age  we  have  delegations  here,  and  the  hon. 
members  opposite  know  it,  from  every 
quarter  of  this  province  demanding  a  re- 
duction in  rates,  I  maintain  and  have  main- 
tained consistently  that  no  group  of  em- 
ployees in  any  company  has  a  responsibility 
of  maintaining  a  standard  in  areas  outside 
of  their  own  association.  I  do  not  think 
the  employees  of  Ontario  Hydro  should 
have  to  subsidize  either  the  recovery,  the 
stabihty,  or  the  pride  of  the  economy  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  that  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
which  is  being  bombarded  all  the  time  in 
relation  to  its  rates,  and  the  hon.  members 
opposite  have  been  talking  about  rate  in- 
centives and  so  forth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  addition  to  weighing  the  needs  and  the 
fairness  of  how  they  are  dealing  with  their 
own  employees  they  have  the  responsibil- 
ity since  they  are  trustees  of  a  monopoly 
affecting  6.5  million  people  and  affecting 
some  1.2  million  people  on  the  labour 
force. 

I  want  frankly  to  say  that  I  really  believe 
that  some  attention  has  to  be  given  to  the 
interests  of  the  persons  other  than  the  com- 
mission and  the  union  and  this  afternoon, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  there  is  very  little 
concern  about  it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Oh,  do 
not  be  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  want  to  say  that 
to  the  hon.  members  opposite  who  have 
spoken  and  who  have  said  that  service  can 
be  continued  under  the  "Sunday  load",  a  load 
which  would  have  enabled  the  hydro  power 
to  continue  in  all  facets  except  the  non- 
essential users. 

Mr.  Rryden:  We  did  not  say  that,  we  said 
the  lights  would  not  go  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  the  lights 
would  not  go  out.  This  may  be  a  great 
deal  different  but  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 

moment. 

First  of  all  the  inference  is  that  on  Sun- 
day, Ontario  Hydro  operates  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  different  to  every  other  day.  This 
is  not  correct  and  it  furthermore  hes  in  the 


teeth  of  the  laws  of  physics.  Electricity 
when  it  is  thrust  out  by  a  generator  does 
not  run  down  to  the  end,  it  is  there,  it  is 
just  sitting  there,  and  if  a  switch  is  pulled 
at  the  far  end  it  sucks  it  down. 

The  only  thing  that  happens  on  Sundays 
is  that  the  switches  are  not  turned  and  the 
power  is  not  sucked  out  in  the  system. 
This  is  the  only  difference.  And  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible,  it  is  impossible  to  deliver 
power  to  houses  and  cut  off  the  load  to 
industry. 

May  I  just  give  you  an  example,  if  I  may, 
just  one  particular  example,  and  this  I 
think  is  rather  interesting.  There  is  one  line, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  so  many  instances 
that  one  could  use,  there  is  only  one  line 
and  one  series  of  switches  which  feeds  one 
area  bounded  by  Jarvis  Street  on  the  east, 
Yonge  Street  on  the  west.  Front  Street  on 
the  bottom  and  College  Street  on  the  top. 
If  the  switch  is  pulled,  everything  in  that 
section  goes  off,  whether  it  is  essential  or 
non-essential. 

In  there  is  the  Revere  Electric  Company; 
in  there  is  St.  Michael's  Hospital;  in  there 
is  the  CBC;  in  there  are  homes  and  shops 
and  stores  and  theatres;  in  there  are  many 
functions  which  are  anything  but  non- 
essential, and  the  only  reason  why  they  are 
not  using  power  on  Sunday  is  not  because 
the  power  is  cut  off  to  them.  It  is  because 
they  do  not  flick  the  switch  to  suck  it  in 
to  their  own  particular  organization. 

The  second  fundamental  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  to  you  is  this.  The  power 
that  comes  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Toronto 
comes  in  a  large  trunk  hne  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, absolutely  impossible,  to  segregate 
certain  of  that  power  that  goes  off  to  indus- 
try on  the  side,  since  this  main  trunk  line 
leads  it  right  to  the  municipality. 

When  it  arrives  for  example,  in  Toronto, 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
shunts  it  off  the  way  you  do  freight  cars,  but 
nevertheless  all  down  the  line  there  may  be 
essential  and  non-essential  industries  as  well 
as  persons  and  other  users.  I  cannot  blame 
anybody  for  saying  that  what  we  want  is  the 
"Sunday  load,"  but  it  does  not  bear  up  under 
investigation  or  the  hght  of  close  scrutiny 
because  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  "Sunday 
load."  The  "Sunday  load"  is  nothing  more 
than  the  power  which  is  used  on  Sunday;  it  is 
not  as  a  result  of  any  operator. 

In  addition  to  that,  hon.  members  opposite 
have  frankly  made  some  fun  of  the  fact  that 
Hydro  said  that  it  was  intending  to  continue 
to  operate  the  system  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 
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Mr.  Bryden:   I  did  not  make  fun  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  impression 
I  had  was  that  the  hon.  member  was  making 
fun  of  it,  otherwise  there  was  no  need  to 
refer  to  the  general  manager's  insistence  that 
he  would  attempt  to  operate  tlie  system  in  the 
event  of  a  strike;  I  think  he  has  this  obliga- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one. 
One  of  the  last  points  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  tlie  legislative  Clarence 
Darrow,  was  that  in  his  opinion  the  govem- 
was  a  party  to  tlie  dispute.  This  is  really 
untenable,  because  there  is  on  the  other 
hand- 
Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  just  sit  down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  answer 
the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order.  It  is  always  obvious 
to  a  member,  who  asks  another  if  he  will 
answer  a  question,  if  the  other  member  sits 
down  and  yields  the  floor  it  means  he  is 
ready  to  answer;  if  he  does  not,  it  means  he 
is  not  ready  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  giving  him  a  minute 
to  sit  down,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  said  that  tlie  government  is  a 
party  to  the  dispute.  The  government  is  not 
a  party  to  the  dispute,  and  he  is  taking  an 
inconsistent  position  with  which  he  has  argued 
himself  with  the  Liberals  in  the  past. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  no  obligations 
to  answer  his  questions  and  I  am  not  going 
to.  So  long  as  that  is  clear,  I  am  tired  of 
being  pushed  around  in  this  House  by  those 
people.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  hon. 
member  has  taken  this  position:  he  has  said 
that  the  government  is  a  party  to  the  dispute. 
Now  this  is  very  interesting,  because  what 
he  said  on  other  occasions  is  that  the  com- 
mission is  divorced  from  the  Legislature,  and 
he  himself— 

Mr.   Bryden:    I  have  never  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  just  the  point. 
He  has  said  it  was  well  removed  from  the 


Legislature;  now  he  is  saying  the  Legislature 
is  a  party  to  the  dispute.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  he  is  just  trying  to  suck  and  whistle 
on  the  same  breath,  and  he  is  getting  hoisted 
on  his  own  petard. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  refuses  to 
answer  a  simple  question  of  fact. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
dealt  as  best  as  I  can  with  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  hon. 
members  opposite,  I  want  to  say  that  one  of 
the  things  which  I  think  runs  entirely  through 
the  position  taken  by  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  would  respectfully  say  was  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  minority  report,  and 
the  minority  report  conciliator- 
Mr.  Bryden:   We  did  not  say  that  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  not  even  said 
what  he  was  going  to  say;  how  does  he  know 
why  he  did  not  say  it?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fundamental  crux  of  the  minority 
report  revolves  around  this  statement,  and 
this   is  in   quotes: 

Because  of  its  size  and  influence,  because 
it  is  a  power  producer  and  a  power  distri- 
butor to  the  utilities,  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Commission  should  be  a  wage  leader  and 
not  a  wage  follower. 

That  is  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
minority  report.    I  reject  this  proposition. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite  that  when  they  talk  about  being  a 
wage  leader  or  a  wage  follower  this  is  not 
just  a  kettle  of  fish  being  divided  up  between 
the  commission  profit  going  to  shareholders 
and  on  the  other  hand  wages  going  to  em- 
ployees. Whatever  wages,  and  they  represent 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  power,  there 
may  be,  are  going  to  have  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  cost  of  power.  But  lest 
this  not  be  tortured  by  someone  may  I 
repeat  again:  I  have,  and  this  House  and  the 
commission  have,  taken  the  position  that  no 
employees  of  Hydro  have  any  responsibihty 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  keep  the  stabilit)'^ 
or  to  regain  momentum  or  to  obtain  it  or 
retain  it  in  relation  to  the  economy  of  this 
province;  that  is  a  responsibility  not  resting 
on  their  shoulders.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  commission  to  see  that 
they  are  fairly  dealt  with  and  that  rates  in 
this  province  prevail  which  are  conducive  to 
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the  development  of  industry  and  the  creation 
of  a   worthwhile   and   progressive   province. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  that 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  involved  in  what 
was  to  have  been  a  possible  strike,  are  many 
aspects;  and  no  one,  I  do  not  think,  can 
say  with  any  justification  certainly  that  the 
government  has  not  been  greatly  concerned 
about  this  matter  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
been  kept  informed  generally  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  no  one  has  exercised  more  concern 
over  the  proceedings  of  this  matter  than  he 
or  the  government.  It  is  totally  unfair  to 
suggest  that  simply  because  two  parties, 
intelligent  and  over  21  and  with  all  of  the 
conciliation  procedures  that  are  available  to 
them,  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  between 
themselves,  that  because  a  third  man  imposed 
on  top  of  them  cannot  bring  peace  that  he  is 
to  blame  for  it,  because  this  is  not  so. 

I  say,  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  that 
it  has  regrettable  features.  It  involves  the 
imion  in  its  loss  of  ability  to  strike  and  this 
is  a  most  important  ingredient;  and  if  no 
one  else  were  to  be  aflFected  in  this  province 
other  than  any  damage  that  could  be  brought 
upon  the  union  or  management,  if  this  was 
a  private  industry,  then  strike  is  what  should 
have  been.  Let  the  parties  then  resolve  when 
they  see  what  penalties  they  may  be  suffering. 

In  this  case  there  are  6.5  million  people; 
there  are  over  one  million  people  in  the 
labour  force;  there  are  about  26,500  indus- 
tries; there  are  14,000  manufacturers;  and 
so  it  goes  on.  And  many,  many  people  are 
aflFected  just  as  this  bill  will  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  operation  of  the  union,  this  bill 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  operation  of 
management,  but  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
say  that  they  are  pleased  that  the  commission 
is  trying  to  do  its  best,  or  even  giving  them 
so  much  as  an  ounce  of  credit  for  either 
running  the  commission  well  or  trying  to  do 
so. 

I  say  that  this  bill  must  be  looked  on  as 
an  outright  interference  in  the  management 
of  any  large  commission  of  this  nature;  and 
they  do  not  enjoy  this  or  want  it  any  more 
than  the  union  wants  to  be  interfered  with 
in  its  traditional  rights  and  privileges,  all 
of  which  we  protect  for  both  sides  under 
our  legislative  Acts. 

Also  being  interfered  with  and  aflFected  by 
this  bill  are  the  350  or  360  municipalities 
who  are  the  co-operative  owners  of  this 
system;  they  are  much  aflFected  by  rates  and 
the  charges  to  them  and  how  they  are 
aflFected  by  these  things.  As  I  have  said 
also,  there  are  over  a  million  people  on  the 


labour  force;  two  million  customers;  there 
are  great  problems  involved  in  the  security 
of  the  system. 

I  mentioned  this  earlier,  about  this  Sunday 
supply,  and  how  they  can  deliver  power  in 
one  area  through  one  main  line  and  one  main 
switch  and  cut  off  someone  else,  is  simply 
impossible;  and  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
this  to  you.  But  even  if  the  commission  were 
to  go  ahead  and  handle  this  system  as  they 
say  they  could;  if  we  were  to  have  a  serious 
storm  of  some  nature  where  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  do  so,  and  our  employees  were  out 
on  strike  there  could  be  a  catastrophe  of 
the  greatest  nature  brought  upon  this  system 
and  it  is  for  these  considerations  that  the 
government  has  been  determined  that  no 
strike  should  take  place  but  that  the  partie^s 
should  be  given  right  until  the  very  end 
the  fullest  and  most  pregnant  opportunities 
to  arrive  at  their  own  satisfactory  and  mutual 
conclusions. 

This  is  a  bill,  as  has  been  said  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  to  deal  with  one  instance  and 
for  only  one  time.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  all  conscience  we  have  tried  witli 
every  reasonable  weapon  short  of  forcing  one 
party  or  another  to  make  an  agreement, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  type  of 
jurisdiction  in  which  we  live,  to  bring  peace 
between  these  parties.  Peace  cannot  at  this 
stage  be  brought  about— I  hope  this  kind  of 
a  bill  in  relation  to  this  organization  never 
has  to  come  to  this  House  again. 

It  was  introduced  I  know  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  seconded  by  myself  with 
the  very  greatest  of  reluctance.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  House  can  doubt  my 
sincerity  in  relation  to  my  interest  in  Hydro. 
I  had  hope  until  the  very  last  moment.  I 
had  hope,  for  example,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  late  coming  in  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  thought  perhaps  there  has  been  a 
solution  found  and  he  is  not  going  to  have  to 
present  this  bill.  We  hoped  until  the  very 
last  moment  that  there  would  be  some  give 
on  either  side  and  there  was  not. 

Because  of  the  legislative  procedure,  the 
time  it  takes  to  present  one  of  these  bills, 
the  issues  involved  and  the  tremendous  dam- 
age that  can  be  done,  not  only  to  the  morale 
of  the  system  but  to  it  physical  characteristics, 
I  would  beseech  this  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Nfr. 
Speaker,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister,  in 
all  conscience  I  cannot  follow  him  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  Neither  can  anybody 
else. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister,  as  he 
changes  hats,  sentence  by  sentence,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  thoroughly  confusing  the  issue,  as 
I  am  sure  was  his  intent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Are  we  getting  back 
to  imputing  motives  again? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  has  been 
doing  it  for  15  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  been  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister, 
as  he  switches  from  one  hat  to  the  other, 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  anyone  who 
tries  to  understand  what  his  contribution  to 
this  debate  was,  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  anyone  to  follow.  At  one  moment  he 
tells  us  of  his  role  as  a  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro,  at  the  next  minute  he  is  telHng  us  of 
his  role  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  One  moment 
he  is  telling  us  of  the  historic  trusteeship  that 
this  government  has  for  all  Hydro  on  behalf 
of  the  municipalities,  and  the  next  moment 
he  is  commending  his  hon.  leader  in  bringing 
in  this  bill  although  it  is  with  very  con- 
siderable regret. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
was  speaking  as  chairman  of  Hydro,  this 
House  was  entitled  to  a  defence  of  the  atti- 
tudes, conduct  of  the  management  of  Hydro— 
that  is  one  thing.  We  have  not  heard  it 
from  him  other  than  mixed  up  in  his  hodge- 
podge which  we  were  just  treated  to,  nor 
have  we  heard  it  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Davis).  Perhaps  he  will  get  into 
the  debate  later  on  and  defend  the  attitude 
of  Hydro.  Surely  there  should  be  someone 
here  who  can  come  to  this  House  and  tell 
us  why  Hydro  acted  as  they  did.  We  have 
not  heard  that. 

These  are  not  strangers  to  us.  The  Hydro 
commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  owe  to  this  House  an 
explanation  of  why  management  acted  as 
they  did.  But  we  have  not  had  it.  We  have 
been  treated  to  this  lecture,  we  have  been 
treated  to  the  not  unusual  approach  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  where  he  sets  up  straw  men 
and  knocks  them  down;  or  he  asks  rhetorical 
questions  that  he  has  already  answered, 
where  he  refuses  to  face  the  issues.  This  is 
what  we  got  for  half  an  hour  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  needs  to 
lecture  any  hon.  member  of  this  House,  cer- 
tainly the  hon.  members  in  this  party,  about 
the  fact  that  we  owe  a  responsibility  to  the 
public.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  indi- 
cated in  this  House,  I  think  I  indicated  in 


the    few    remarks    I    addressed   to   the    hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  debate 
that  affects  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
whose  role  in  this  has  been  no  more  than 
an  office  boy,  we  have  not  heard  from  him. 
He  was  sent  to  a  couple  of  meetings  which 
he  went  to  for  a  little  while,  from  April  1  to 
April  3,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  role 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  expect  more  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour.  But  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  need  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  that 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  owe  a  responsibility 
to  the  public  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  the  hon.  Minister's 
words  right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  With  the  intentions 
the  hon.  member  had,  he  was  incapable  of 
carrying  out  a  responsibility  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  trade  insults  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. His  foolishness  speaks  for  itself  and  let 
us  let  it  go  at  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Little  Boy  Blue! 

Mr.  Singer:  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  do  not  need  in  this  party  to  be  told  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  members  of 
the  public.  We  recognize  that  and  I  think 
there  were  remarks  made  about  it  in  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  the 
other  evening.  We  were  most  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  the  lights  going  out 
and  we  felt  and  we  said  that  this  was  an 
intolerable  situation.  We  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  at  that  time  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done  and  he  had  no  statement 
to  make  at  that  time. 

But  the  thing  that  passes  all  understanding 
in  this  whole  series  of  episodes  is  why  this 
government  practised  the  art  of  brinkman- 
ship. They  got  to  the  brink,  and  they  fell 
over;  they  did  it  unsuccessfully.  What  right 
has  the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  do  this  against  the  public  interest  of  the 
people?  This  is  the  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  is  the  only  issue.  The  hon.  Minister 
from  Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  knows  that 
as  well  as  anyone  in  this  House,  because 
after  all  he  certainly  is  not  a  stupid  man. 

But  look  at  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
told  us  this  afternoon  as  he  read  his  47-point 
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manifesto.  This  is  what  happened.  Point 
No.  14,  the  ballot: 

A  "yes"  vote  will  authorize  your  execu- 
tive board  to  proceed  as  follows; 

1.  Reopen  negotiations  with  manage- 
ment and  again  try  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

What  were  the  efforts  that  were  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  the  messenger 
boy  of  the  government?  He  did  very  little 
more  to  reopen  these  negotiations. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  2,  three  days 
ago,  this  is  last  Monday,  point  No.  20, 
apparently  for  the  first  time  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  met  with  the  parties  in  his  office. 
The  first  time.  Three  days,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  this  legislation  is  introduced,  two  days 
in  fact  before  the  legislation.  The  union 
advised  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  commission 
about  the  deadline  for  the  strike. 

The  Minister  pointed  out  to  the  union 
that  mediation  efforts  would  operate  in  a 
more  satisfactory  atmosphere  if  the  dead- 
line was  suspended. 

Where  was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  month,  the  two  months,  the  three  months, 
the  six  months,  before  this  happened?  My 
hon.  leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  mentioned  the 
parallel  with  the  United  States  and  the  actions 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labour,  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  the  excellent 
work  that  they  did  in  bringing  to  a  satis- 
factory contract  the  negotiations  in  steel. 

Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  is  the  most  obvious  part,  contrast  this 
with  the  present  administration's  predecessors 
in  the  United  States.  The  efforts  of  Eisen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  Labour  were  so 
similar  in  character  and  fashion  to  the  efforts 
of  this  government  that  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. Their  fumbling  and  bumbling  pro- 
duced the  chaos  in  labour-management 
relations  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
fumbling  and  bumbling  of  this  government 
has  produced  in  Hydro. 

Surely  there  can  have  been  no  greater  duty 
to  someone  on  those  benches— I  do  not  know 
which  one,  because  they  have  so  successfully 
confused  the  issue  that  we  cannot  single  out 
which  one  has  the  real  responsibility.  But  it 
is  a  collective  responsibility,  if  nothing  else. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Macaulay),  which  one?  The  three  of 
them  are  there.  They  should  have  taken  this 
responsibility  and  done  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What? 


Mr.  Singer:  What?  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Minister  what  he  could  have  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  so  concerned  about 
being  interrupted  while  he  was  on  his  feet. 
I  would  advise  him  that  I  do  not  really  mind. 
His  babbling  does  not  change  the  situation, 
it  just  proves  what  they  should  have  done, 
Mr.  Speaker.  That  was  the  question  that  I 
thought  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  was 
asking.  Item  No.  24  of  the  Premier's  mani- 
festo: 

Union  and  commission  both  declined  to 
comply  with  the  Minister's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  mean  the  Hydro  com- 
mission, on  which  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale sits  as  a  member,  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  sits  as  a  member,  refused 
to  go  along  with  their  colleagues'  request? 
Is  this  what  it  means? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  went  to  the 
commission  as  the  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Surely  he  was  speaking  with  the 
blessing  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister?  Did 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  turn  down 
his  request?  Where  was  the  Cabinet  soli- 
darity? How  can  the  man  wear  two  hats  at 
the  same  time  and  get  up  and  make  Ae 
speech  that  he  did  this  afternoon? 

There  was  no  approach  of  government  in 
this  matter  and  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicates  that  cleariy  and 
beyond  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  you  what  they 
could  have  done.  Many  months  ago,  there 
could  have  been  an  active  role  from  an 
active  and  dedicated  Minister  of  Labour. 
There  could  have  been  the  use  by  Ae 
Minister  of  the  power  of  his  office  to  bring 
about  conciliation.  This  bill  on  forced  arbitra- 
tion did  not  need  to  be  before  us  today. 
Perhaps  they  could  have  brought  in  a  bill 
to  postpone  the  strike  deadline,  if  they 
wanted  to  conciliate  a  little  further. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  telling 
us  about  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Goldenberg, 
the  arbitrator,  it  was  interesting  to  note  how 
many  disputes  by  conciliation  he  effected  a 
settlement  in.  That  was  a  most  fascinating 
thing.  Surely  the  services  of  this  estimable 
gentleman  could  have  been  used  or  tried  to 
have  been  used  in  the  matter  of  conciliation 
rather  than  in  the  matter  of  arbitration? 

This  is  the  sort  of  thinking  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  done,  and  this  is  the 
sort  of  thinking  that  they  should  have  done 
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weeks  ago  and  months  ago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  government  stands  condemned  and  must 
stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  every  per- 
son in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  having 
practised  the  art  of  brinkmanship  and  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  that  we 
have  heard  from  the  government  benches 
this  afternoon— and  we  have  not  heard  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour  yet,  perhaps  he  is 
going  to  throw  some  hght— there  is  nothing 
that  we  have  heard  from  the  government 
benches  this  afternoon  that  has  justified  the 
neghgence  that  the  government  has  prac- 
tised in  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  so  far  as  our  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  it  was  outhned  by  my 
hon.  leader  earlier  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon. Certainly,  we  recognize  a  responsibility 
to  all  the  people  of  Ontario  and  certainly  we 
recognize  that  we  cannot  allow  the  lights 
to  go  out.  In  voting  for  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  helping— unfortunately  help- 
ing—to bail  the  government  out  of  this  im- 
possible position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad  really  that  there  is 
such  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  govern- 
ment benches  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  what  they  have  done  about  the 
whole  principle  of  labour  and  management 
negotiations,  how  seriously  they  have  inter- 
fered by  their  inability,  by  their  ineptness 
and  by  their  lack  of  understanding.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  really  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  said  on  this  bill  this 
afternoon  except  to  repeat  again  that  the 
government  has  mismanaged  this  thing  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  from  Riverdale  wants 
me  to  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  more 
notes  about  his  speech.  Let  us  have  a  little 
more  of  it. 

No.  28  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  speech 
this  afternoon:  "All  methods  of  setthng  this 
dispute  prior  to  a  strike  had  been  exhausted." 

What  were  all  the  methods?  Were  all  the 
methods  sending  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  in  on  Monday, 
April  2,  the  first  time  he  appeared  on  the 
scene?  Was  that  one  of  the  methods?  Were 
all  of  the  methods  letting  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  himself  go  in?  For  how  long? 
Half  an  hour?  An  hour?  The  day  before? 
And  speaking  to  the  parties  separately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  going  from  one  room  to  the  other 
saying,  "What  do  you  think  of  this,  union? 
What  do  you  think  of  this,  management? 
They  obviously  cannot  get  along"— and  we 
had  exhausted  all  methods.  Is  that  what 
this   means,   Mr.    Speaker?    If   that  is   what 


this   means,   it  is   a   ridiculous  statement  of 
policy  to  come  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

What  is  the  next  one?  No.  35.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  would 
be  interested  in  that.  Hydro  is  in  the  same 
position  vis-a-vis  its  employees  as  any  other 
employer  in  this  province.  Is  that  so,  does 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  really  be- 
lieve that?    I  am  sure  he  does  not. 

In  matters  of  collective  bargaining,  as  in 
matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  its  sys- 
tem, it  is  independent  of  government.  Well, 
if  it  is  independent  of  government,  what 
role,  then,  does  the  hon.  Minister  from  River- 
dale  play? 

He  did  not  explain  it  this  afternoon,  and 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  cannot  explain 
his  impossible  position.  He  cannot  wear  two 
hats  at  the  same  time.  The  government 
could  therefore  not  dictate  a  settlement  to 
Hydro.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense.  And  then  No.  43;  when  we  hear 
false  tears  coming  from  the  government: 

Much  as  I  question  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  arbitration;  much  as 
I  stand  for  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween labour  and  management  which  is 
the  tradition  of  this  free  country;  there 
comes  a  time  and  a  place  when  the  pub- 
lic interest  must  be  supreme,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  every  member  of  this  House— 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  ever  brought 
about  this  unfortunate  situation,  the  gov- 
ernment did.  They  had  the  means,  the 
power,  the  authority,  the  time,  and  the  duty 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  they  neglected 
their  duty. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  name  has 
been  brought  into  this  and  many  derogatory 
statements  have  been  made  about  me,  I 
think  I  should  have  this  opportunity  to 
reply  and  state  my  position  in  the  matter. 
As  everyone  knows  by  now,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  me  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
both  parties  last  Friday,  asking  me  to  medi- 
ate in  the  issues  involved.  Forthwith,  I 
notified  the  representatives  of  both  parties 
that  I  would  meet  them  on  Monday  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  in  dispute. 

I  met  them  on  Monday  and  at  the  opening 
meeting,  when  all  parties  were  assembled 
in  one  room,  it  was  indicated  to  me  by  the 
representatives  of  the  union  that  a  strike 
deadline  had  been  set  for  midnight  Thursday 
night— tonight. 
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I  protested  at  once,  saying  if  they  really 
wanted  my  help  as  a  mediator,  certainly  one 
could  not  mediate  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  representatives  of  the  union  pointed  out 
that  they  had  done  this  because  the  Hydro 
had  put  supervisors  into  many  plants,  had 
flown  them  in  they  said,  so  that  they  could 
become  conversant  with  the  operation  of  those 
plants  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  strike  they 
would  be  familiar  with  their  operation  and 
be  able  to  carry  on.  This  the  union  repre- 
sentative said  they  did  not  like,  tliey  resented 
it,  and  because  Hydro  had  done  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  set  this  strike  deadline. 

I  pointed  out  it  did  not  seem  proportionate 
that  because  one  little  act  was  done  by  the 
Hydro  that  all  of  a  sudden,  if  they  really 
wanted  me  to  mediate,  that  I  should  be  placed 
in  this  position.  However,  they  were  adamant 
in  their  stand. 

I  asked  the  Hydro  representative  if  he 
would  consult  with  his  superiors  and  see  if 
he  could  reassess  his  position  so  far  as  the 
supervisors  were  concerned,  and  I  asked  the 
Tinion  representative  if  they  would  reassess 
their  situation.  This  was  done  and  Mr.  Scott, 
who  was  taking  the  leading  part  in  the 
proceedings  for  the  Hydro,  stated  that  he  had 
met  with  his  superiors,  that  their  position  was 
that  they  could  not  change  because  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  there  could  be  disaster  if 
supervisors  who  were  to  come  in  and  operate 
the  plants  were  not  conversant  witli  the 
mechanics  of  the  operation.  When  this  was 
disclosed  the  union  representative  said: 
"Therefore  our  position  is,  and  it  is  final,  that 
the  strike  deadline  is  Thursday  night,"— 
tonight. 

Now,  it  was  in  that  atmosphere— and  some 
derogatory  and  joking  remarks  about  the 
movements  of  the  government  from  that  time 
forward  have  been  made— but  the  fact  is  we 
were  met  with  an  emergent  situation  which 
would  not  be  changed  nor  would  the  Hydro 
change  its  position  concerning  its  supervisors. 
That  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  I  kad  to 
work. 

Following  that  we  continued  on  with  our 
deliberations,  I  trying  to  get  the  best  position 
I  could  get  from  Hydro  and  from  the  union 
representatives,  and  although  we  tried  not 
only  discussing  the  relati\  e  merits  of  two-year 
contracts  and  changes  in  wages,  we  got  into 
the  area  of  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
three-year  contracts  and  the  wages  in  respect 
of  the  three-year  contract.  Still  both  sides 
were  adamant. 

Now,  joking  as  they  will  about  me,  sir, 
I  say  to  you  in  all  fairness,  what  else  was  I 


to  do  when  they  jointly  had  asked  me  to 
mediate,  when  neither  party  would  move  one 
inch  from  its  fixed  position?  What  was  I  to 
do?  I  had  no  choice,  sir,  after  meeting  with 
them  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  but 
to  report  back  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  say:  "This  is  the  situation,  and  we  are 
met  with  a  strike  deadline  of  April  5." 

When  I  reported  back,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  not  in  an  attempt  to  mediate  but 
really  to  find  out  exactly  if  this  were  true 
and  if  these  were  their  fixed  positions,  spoke, 
as  he  said,  to  the  representatives  of  both 
sides.  As  he  has  indicated  these  were  their 
fixed  positions,  and  that  is  why  this  bill  is 
before  us  today,  sir. 

Now,  someone  said  why  did  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  not  get  into  this  months 
before?  Well,  in  the  first  place  I  was  not 
appointed  until  November  8.  In  the  second 
place,  following  that,  negotiations  were  go- 
ing on.  The  conciliation  report  did  not  come 
down  till  early  this  year,  and  following  the 
presentation  of  the  report  of  Judge  Reville, 
both  sides  were  still  discussing  the  principles 
set  out  in  that  report  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
solve  the  issues  raised  there  and  to  see  if 
possibly  the  "two  and  two"  recommended  by 
the  majority  group  could  be  changed  to  some 
intermediate  point  and  to  see  if  there  was 
some  possibility  that  the  results  of  the 
minority  report  might  be  brought  about. 

After  all  these  discussions,  from  the  time 
the  report  was  made  public,  and  this  went  on 
day  after  day,  I  am  told,  until  finally  they 
could  move  no  further  and,  as  I  say,  the 
letter  came  to  me  last  Friday  and  I  acted  on 
it  immediately. 

Now,  what  anyone  else  could  have  done 
under  the  circumstances  I  would  like  some 
brilliant  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  to 
tell  me.  Did  they  want  me  to  use  the  mailed 
fist?  They  suggest  that  I  might  have  gone 
to  somebody  and  put  the  pressure  on  him  or 
on  them  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  It  is 
obvious  whom  they  are  suggesting,  that  be- 
cause I  am  part  of  the  government  and  we 
have  a  government  member  sitting  on  the 
commission  that  I  could  go  to  him  and  say: 
"Look,  this  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  if  I 
am  going  to  bring  about  a  settlement." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wants  to  suggest 
that  I  should  have  gone  to  the  union  and 
forced  them  to  change  its  position,  it  would 
have  bt^n  equally  reprehensible.  I  did  not 
take  that  action  and  I  may  say  that  I  never 
would  take  that  action  and  throw  my  weight 
aroimd  and  try  to  force  one  side  to  yield 
under  those  circumstances. 
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But  then  we  come  to  the  position  where,  in 
order  to  keep  the  lights  turned  on  in  Ontario 
and  meeting  a  deadhne  tonight  at  midnight, 
somebody  had  to  do  something  about  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  apologize.  We  should 
have  commendation  from  these  people,  and 
I  know  we  will  have  commendation  in  a 
very  overt  way;  because  when  the  vote  is 
put,  in  spite  of  their  weaseling  words,  they 
will  all  stand  up  and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  says  that  he 
invites  some  brilliant  gentleman  to  get  up 
and  tell  him  what  he  could  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Who  is  it  going  to 
be? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hastily 
say  that  I  do  not  presume  for  a  moment,  I 
do  not  pretend  for  a  moment,  to  fall  in  that 
category  or  fulfil  the  onerous  and  strict 
requirements  that  he  asks,  but  it  was  in- 
tended, sir,  under  the  direction  of  my  hon. 
leader,  that  I  speak  next.  Therefore,  in  my 
limited  and  laborious  fashion  I  shall  attempt, 
though  not  fulfilling  his  description,  to  tell 
him  what  he  might  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  debate  to  which  I 
have  paid  the  very  closest  attention  this  after- 
noon, has  been  a  very  informative  demonstra- 
tion of  the  working  of  government  on  that 
side;  because  when  one  sees,  sir,  how  they  act 
when  they  have  to  act  in  haste,  then  one 
gets  some  revealing  information  on  how  they 
really  handle  the  reins  of  government.  I 
thought,  sir,  as  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay),  as  he 
interspersed  in  the  obfuscation,  that  he 
wanted  to  hand  to  us,  he  interspersed  it 
today  with  Latin  phrases.  I  tiiought  how 
fortunate  I  was,  sir,  that  having  been  in  the 
court  of  appeal  this  morning  I  had  my  striped 
trousers,  so  I  at  least  could  understand  him 
as  he  spoke  of  the  sine  qua  non  and  the  ratio 
decedendiy  whatever  tiiose  phrases  might 
mean. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  I  will  deal  with  what  he  might  have 
done.  Two  things  became  apparent.  He  said 
that  he  got  the  letter  last  Friday  inviting 
him  to  mediate.  Well,  I  would  say  to  him 
first  that  he  does  not  have  to  wait  to  get 
a  letter  if  he  is  properly  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities. 

If,  as  he  said,  he  was  appointed  on 
November  8,  then  we  would  say  to  him,  by 
way  of  reply,  that  at  least  we  on  this  side 
of   the    House    knew    that   a    diflBculty   had 


arisen  between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  and  the  union  on  November  8 
and  we  must  assume  that  he  was  aware  of  it 
too. 

What  might  he  have  done?  He  might  have 
done  two  things.  If  he  was  properly  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  his  office  he  might  have 
gone  to  these  parties  long  ago,  at  least  on 
November  9  when  he  was  appointed,  or  he 
might  some  time  during  the  interval  have 
asked  for  extension  of  the  deadline  and  in- 
vited some  mediation  services,  even  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Goldenberg,  to  come  in  at 
that  point. 

I  say  before  leaving  him,  sir,  that  I  wisli 
in  this  dark  hour— and  my  thoughts  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that  it  is  a 
dark  hour  in  the  history  of  this  Legislature— 
that  I  wish  that  I  could  dispel  from  my 
mind,  sir,  I  wish  I  could  erase  from  my  mind, 
the  suspicion  and  the  feeling  that  this  govern- 
ment always  intended  to  end  this  dispute 
this  way;  that  they  always  intended  to  resort 
to  the  ultimate  weapon  of  compelling  a  trade 
union  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  I  view  many  of  their  expressions  of  regret 
as  being  accompanied  by  crocodile  tears. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  get  The  Power  CJom- 
mission  Act  that  this  Legislature  was  pleased 
to  amend  in  the  session  before  we  adjourned 
for  the  Yuletide.  We  amended  that  Act  in 
this  way: 

The  commission  shall  continue  to  be  a 
body  corporate  and  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  and  not  more  than  six  persons 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  two  of  whom  may  be  members 
of  the  executive  council- 
Two  of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council;  formerly  the  Act  read: 

—that  at  least  one  must  be  a  member  of 
the  executive  council;  two  of  whom  may 
be  members  but  one  of  whom  must  be 
a  member  of  the  executive  council. 

Who  is  on  it?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  himself  the  other  night  leaped  to 
his  feet  when  I  made  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  he  had  left  the  commission,  to  correct 
me  and  he  did  so  laughingly.  "I,  sir,"  he 
said,  beating  his  chest,  "I  am  on  the  Hydro 
commission."  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
(Mr.  Davis)  from  whom  we  have  heard  nary 
a  word,  he  too  is  on  that  commission.  Now 
did  you  ever  see  such  schizophrenia? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  makes  a  point 
in  his  remarks.  He  tells  the  press— I  will  not 
bother  to  read  what  is  in  the  press  today 
about  what  he  said— we  take  tlie  position,  he 
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said,  that  Hydro  is  divorced  from  this  Legis- 
lature; it  is  an  independent  commission,  it 
operates  outside  the  ambit  of  the  government. 
Then  in  his  statement  to  the  House  this 
afternoon  he  says  that:  "Hydro,  vis-^-vis  its 
employees,  is  in  the  position  of  every  other 
employer  in  the  province."  I  say  to  him,  sir, 
and  I  cast  the  word  off  at  him— nonsense,  it 
is  nonsense. 

Two  hon.  members  of  this  House,  one  of 
them  a  very  responsible  hon.  Minister,  are  of 
the  six  that  run  Ontario  Hydro.  In  that  sense, 
sir,  in  that  sense  since  two  of  our  hon.  mem- 
bers responsible  to  this  House  are  on  that 
commission  and  are  of  management  then 
they  put  us  in  the  position  in  the  Opposition 
that  we  have  to  impose  the  ultimate  weapon 
on  our  own  employees.  These  are  people 
that  work  for  this  government,  and  we  have 
to  resort  to  coercive  legislation  of  this  type. 
And  in  what  context  do  they  put  it  to  us? 
The  hon.  Minister  gets  up  laughingly,  he 
gets  up— and  no  one  can  smirk  quite  the  way 
he  smirks,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  no  one  can 
quite  smirk  the  way  he  smirks  I  say— he  gets 
up  and  he  says  to  us,  in  spite  of  all  their 
protestations  over  there,  finally  they  are  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

And  he  laughs.  He  turns  around,  he  looks 
for  the  accolade  from  his  hon.  colleagues 
when  he  says  it.  If  there  was  ever  a  day, 
sir,  that  it  was  more  appropriate  for  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  get  up  and  tell 
the  House  the  role  of  the  Opposition  then 
I  have  never  seen  it.     Never. 

Tliey  want  us  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
judge  who  must  sentence  the  person  to  be 
hanged,  and  having  imposed  upon  him  that 
duty,  that  he  must  sentence  the  guilty  felon 
to  be  hanged,  the  judge  is  supposed  to  sit  on 
the  bench  and  be  enthusiastic  about  it.  Laugh 
about  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  They  will  never 
find  us,  sir,  willingly  accepting  or  acknowl- 
edging that  we  have  any  responsibility  to 
accept  such  a  position. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Another  significant  thing  comes 
out  of  this.  I  now  turn  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  I  am  not  really 
pointing  at  him. 

There  had  grown  up,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
a  myth,  a  new  myth;  a  myth  that  was  created 
in  October.  There  had  grown  up  a  myth  and 
that  myth  adhered  in  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  rabid  Robert  could  do 
everything.  Now  that  myth  has  been  shat- 
tered. 


Wending  his  way  as  he  was  through  every 
other  department,  carrying  out  studies,  re- 
organizing The  Department  of  Economics, 
Department  of  Energy  Resources,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development,  there  he  was 
into  Travel  and  Pubhcity,  into  Agriculture. 
And  now  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  must  dis- 
cover, sir,  that  he  cannot  even  run  his 
own  department. 

When  he  was  not  sticking  liis  nose  into 
other  departments,  when  he  was  not  down 
at  Hydro  doing  as  he  ought  to  have  done  to 
iron  out  this  dispute  and  to  save  us  the 
shame  of  passing  tliis  legislation,  then,  sir, 
he  was  sitting  in  the  front  bench— the  real 
juvenile  delinquent  in  the  case  pretending  to 
be  Prime  Minister. 

My  hon.  colleagues  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment,  I  will  not  repeat  their 
words.  We  hope  to  reach  the  public  ear  in 
saying  it.  We  know  it  is  easy  to  convince 
you,  sir,  it  always  was.  But  further  than 
that  we  shall  convince  the  public  at  large 
that  had  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  had  the  resix)nsibility  of 
looking  after  this— had  he  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility— in  what  he  has  said  and 
what  my  hon.  colleague  from  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  has  said,  I  think  we  may  state 
unequivocally  and  without  reserve  that  we 
would  not  have  come  to  this  black  day. 

It  never  has  got  across  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  He  has  never  got  the  ^int  yet. 
Maybe  he  will  if  he  thinks  about  it  tonight.  In 
drawing  a  parallel  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  Labour, 
who  are  responsible  daily  for  the  afFairs  of 
180  million  people,  they  have  absolutely  no 
reservation,  they  have  no  constraint  or  no 
restraint,  in  going  out  in  the  way  the  former 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  used  to 
do  it  and  intervening  directly  without  being 
invited  and  keeping  the  parties  together  per- 
haps for  days  or  weeks  until  a  settlement  is 
affected. 

Finally,  sir,  the  great  danger  of  course— 
the  great  danger  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
—is  that  once  the  government  does  this,  once 
a  legislative  body  does  this— and  now  I  speak 
from  a  very  personal  note.  There  are  8,300 
employees  involved  here.  The  operations  of 
this  commission  reach  into  every  community, 
every  home,  every  factory  in  this  province. 
Albeit  its  importance;  I  come  from  a  com- 
munity where  there  are  some  18,000  people 
in  a  bargaining  unit  and  I  must  on  their 
behalf  draw  attention  to  the  danger  that  once 
the  government  is  tempted  to  use  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  this  type  of  thing. 
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the  temptation  is  there  to  do  it  again  and 
again.  Even  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  adverted  to  that  w^hen  he  said  that 
after  the  next  contract,  after  the  next  one 
after  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  permanent  policy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  it  does  not  become  per- 
manent pohcy  as  far  as  Hydro  is  concerned. 
Apparently  it  is  going  to  be. 

I  wish  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  would 
deem  to  interrupt  their  private  conversation— 
I  doubt  if  they  are  speaking  of  me— but  if 
they  would  listen,  I  also  want  to  read  some- 
thing into  the  record  from  the  press.  It  is 
this,  it  is  very  short: 

Kealey  Cummings,  president  of  Local 
1000  of  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Service  Employees  said  protest  action 
would  be  demanded  at  the  CLC  meeting. 
David  Archer,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  said  Ontario's  labour 
movement  would  back  the  demand.  The 
labour  movement  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  he  said.  In  the  long 
run  it  solves  nothing  and  often  causes  more 
trouble  than  it  cures. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  uncertain  what  course 
apart  from  political  action  unions  could  take. 
The  law  is  the  law,  he  said,  the  only  way  we 
can  change  it  is  to  change  the  Progressive 
Conservative  government  of  Ontario.  I  say 
to  him  finally,  sir,  as  a  result  of  this  bitter 
day  in  the  history  of  this  Legislature,  that 
if  Mr.  Cummings  be  here  or  if  anyone  knows 
him,  when  they  next  see  him  would  they 
tell  him  that  in  the  23  of  the  humble  servants 
here  he  has  allies. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Now  that  the  northern  hghts  have  flashed  and 
disappeared,  perhaps  we  could  get  back  to 
the  principles  of  the  bill.  On  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  in  two  or 
three  minutes  to  point  out  why  I  think  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  bill  of  this  nature 
that  has  been  introduced  in  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  know  we  get  a  lot 
of  advice  of  how  they  do  it  over  in  the 
United  States  but  that  is  natural,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
got  all  his  education  over  there,  he  thinks 
with  respect  to  American  thinking  and  then 
tries  to  impose  it  on  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  American 


precedents,  I  am  going,  first  of  all,  to  deal 
with  the  1940  legislation  in  Great  Britain 
when  Ernest  Bevin  was  the  person  who 
brought  in  that  legislation,  then  in  relation 
to  railways  over  there  and  which  the  trade 
unions  of  Britain  have  never  taken  any 
exception  against  since  up  to  1950  at  any 
rate.  I  accept  the  word  of  the  hon.  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  when  he  so  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  a  crisis  had  occurred,  in 
Canada. 

Now,  contrast  for  a  moment  the  position 
in  the  national  emergency  that  arose  over 
those  Canadian  railway  strikes  in  1950.  The 
St.  Laurent  government  at  Ottawa  did  not 
see  fit  to  move  until  one  week  after  the 
strike  was  in  efi^ect  and  at  the  end  of  part  of 
the  harvest,  when  perishable  goods  were 
becoming  a  terrific  problem  for  the  whole 
nation  as  the  result  of  this  strike. 

Then  the  Parliament  assembled  and  a  bill 
was  presented  in  Ottawa  to  deal  with  that 
type  of  emergency.  That  bill  was  reasonably 
good  in  its  way  but  here  is  the  difference 
between  that  bill  and  this  bill. 

That  bill-and  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, Mr.  Drew,  wanted  a  national  arbi- 
trator appointed  at  once— that  bill  provided 
for  a  continuation  of  negotiations  for  30  days 
and  then  if  the  parties  could  not  agree,  the 
appointment  of  the  arbitrator.  And  what 
actually  happened?  At  the  end  of  30  days 
nothing  was  agreed,  the  arbitrator  was  ap- 
pointed afterwards  and  that  much  time  had 
been  lost  until  he  did  get  into  operation. 

Here,  not  a  week  after  the  strike,  not  a 
week  after  the  lights  are  out,  not  for  a  30- 
day  period  intervening  before  he  is  appointed, 
but  right  now  before  the  lights  are  out,  this 
bill  is  presented  and  the  arbitrator  is  ap- 
pointed. Surely  everybody  here  accepts  this 
as  an  emergency,  surely  everybody  here 
accepts  this  as  the  best  way  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  quite  interested  in  listening 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  a  few  moments 
ago  explaining  how  he  would  not  beat  heads 
together  to  try  to  get  a  settlement.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  him  that  maybe  he  should 
have  sent  Louis  Fine  in  because  that  is  one 
of  the  principles  Louis  Fine  works  on  in 
negotiations.  He  will  go  into  negotiations, 
find  out  the  weakest  party,  and  Louis  Fine 
will  certainly  start  knocking  heads.  I  think 
that  if  this  government  went  in  on  that  basis 
and  did  a  little  of  this  kind  of  work  we  might 
have  had  a  settlement  by  now. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  was  explaining  to  us  a  few 
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minutes  ago  why  this  system  would  not  work 
as  a  Sunday  setup,  and  he  was  suggesting 
about  the  power  going  through.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  maybe  if  we  did  have  a  bad 
storm  in  this  city  or  this  country  and  we 
only  had  so  much  power,  I  think  then  the 
hon.  Minister  could  get  in  and  see  that  that 
power  was  only  used  for  the  homes  and  the 
hospitals  and  that  type  of  thing. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  government 
that  if  we  worked  this  on  this  basis,  we  will 
.say  that  the  Hydro  people  go  out  on  strike 
and  do  as  they  say.  They  would  see  that 
the  things  that  were  needed  were  looked 
after,  I  bet  it  would  not  be  two  or  three 
days  till  industry  would  be  down  to  this 
government  to  see  that  this  strike  was  settled. 

That  is  the  one  reason  that  a  bill  like  this 
is  brought  in  today,  because  this  government 
knows  that  if  the  strike  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  that  it  would  not  be  the  householders  or 
the  hospitals,  that  would  be  hurt.  It  would 
be  the  people  that  helped  this  party;  it 
would  be  industry,  and  industry  would  be 
down  here  right  away  seeing  that  that  strike 
was  settled. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  basically  the 
Hydro  workers,  the  same  as  everybody  else, 
have  an  individual  right  to  withhold  their 
labour  and  I  do  not  think  this  government  or 
anybody  else  should  take  that  right  away 
from  them.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  an 
individual,  I  will  uphold  the  right  of  the 
workers  in  Ontario. 

Hon,  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  respecting  a  certain 
dispute  between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Employees  Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  all  those  in  favour  say 
"aye." 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay." 

The  motion  for  second  reading  of  the  bill 
having  been  put  was  carried  on  the  following 
division: 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to:  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  163,  An 
Act  respecting  a  certain  dispute  between 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Employees 
Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
would  move  that  subsection  2  of  section  2 
of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 

and  the  arbitrator  shall  remain  seized  of 
and  may  deal  with  all  matters  referred 
to  in  subsection  1,  until  a  new  collective 
agreement  between  the  commission  and 
the  union  has  been  consummated  under 
this  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  ensure 
that  if  any  diflFerences  arise  as  to  the  terms 
and  language  of  the  new  agreement  after 
the  arbitrator  has  issued  a  decision,  the  arbi- 
trator shall  continue  to  have  jurisdiction 
to  decide  on  the  matter.  It  is  a  technical 
point.  We  want  his  jurisdiction  to  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  there  is  a  collective 
agreement  which  is  not  in  dispute,  or  any 
terms  thereof  are  not  in  dispute. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  referred,  as  I 
understand,  to  subsection  2.  May  I  revert 
back,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  subsection  1  of  section  2? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Are  you  going  to  change  your  vote? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  think  that  you 
are  any  man  to  talk  about  changing  votes 
after  the  dilly-dallying  you  have  performed 
in  conjunction  with  tKe  northern  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  through  you,  whether 
or  not  he  interprets  subsection  1  to  mean 
that  in  the  arbitrator's  discretion  the  arbi- 
trator can  put  matters  into  consideration  for 


arbitration  that  are  not  strictly  in  issue. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  either  party  says— 
and  I  am  using  a  very  homely  illustration 
I  know— "We  did  not  think  of  this  heretofor 
and  we  did  not  discuss  it,  but  now  we 
would  like  to  add  a  new  problem  to  the 
issue,  or  series  of  issues,  that  are  involved 
and  which  we  would  like  you  to  arbitrate 
upon." 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  If  one  party  says  this,  or  the 
arbitrator? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  arbitrator,  actually, 
or  either  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  power  that  the 
arbitrator  is  given  is  to  decide  all  matters 
in  issue  that  may  be  raised  by  either  of  them 
and  that  appear  to  the  arbitrator  to  be  neces- 
sary to  be  decided  in  order  to  conclude  a 
collective  agreement.  Whether  the  matter 
you  mentioned  would  fall  within  these  vari- 
ous terms  as  I  read  them  is  difficult  to  know. 
The  arbitrator  has  the  power  to  include  in 
the  matter  with  which  he  will  deal,  and 
has  power  to  deal  with,  all  matters  he  con- 
siders to  be  necessary  in  order  to  e£Fect  a 
collective  agreement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe 
I  can  put  the  point  this  way.  The  arbitrator 
should  not  now  have  new  issues  brought 
in.  It  would  seem  to  me  whatever  issues 
were  under  conciliation  heretofor  should  be 
the  limitation  of  what  is  termed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  necessarily!  We  are 
attempting  to  conclude  a  collective  agree- 
ment that  will  be  a  satisfactory  document  to 
keep  the  parties  operating  for  a  two-year 
period,  part  of  which  has  gone  by  and  part 
of  which  lies  ahead.  There  might  very  well 
be  matters  that  have  arisen  since  which  com- 
mon sense  would  dictate  should  be  settled 
and  put  in  the  agreement.  I  would  not  want 
to  limit  the  arbitrator  in  that  fashion,  because 
what  we  want  as  a  result  of  this  arbitration 
is  a  working  document. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  he 
knows,  at  this  time,  of  any  such  issues  that 
will  be  brought  into  focus,  or  which  the 
arbitrator  will  be  asked  to  arbitrate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  I  came  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  I  was  informed  that 
there  are  some  50  grievances  that  have  arisen 
since  the  collective  agreement  expired.  Now 
we  would  not  want  to  put  this  in  a  position 
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where  none  of  those  could  be  dealt  with. 
This  is  the  point. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  When  you  say 
grievances,  what  do  you  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  really  know, 
but  these  are  matters  or  issues  which  have 
arisen.  If  you  are  going  to  conclude  a  collec- 
tive agreement  that  is  going  to  be  a  valid, 
working  document,  I  cannot  see  the  virtue 
in  summarily  excluding  some  matters  that 
could  be  settled. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  From  what 
I  understand,  Hydro  has  said,  and  I  have 
noticed  in  the  newspapers,  that  there  are 
eight  issues  outstanding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  including  or  excluding  the 
one  on  wages.  The  union,  I  understand,  or 
I  read  in  the  newspapers,  said  30.  There- 
fore, this  matter  has  to  be  determined.  Just 
which  ones  do  they  think  they  have  settled 
and  which  ones  do  they  think  they  have  not 
settled.  It  may  very  well  be  the  settlement 
of  one  raises  another  ancillary  matter  which 
should  be  dealt  with.  If  you  want  an  in- 
complete agreement,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  rose  and  has  been 
soliciting  some  comments  by  way  of  inter- 
pretation as  to  what  this  means.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  this  is  a  rather  futile 
and  idle  pursuit.  What  it  means  is  what  it 
says,  and  once  it  is  passed  then  an  interpreta- 
tion of  tlie  words  and  what  appears  to  be 
the  sensible  interpretation  is  the  one  that  is 
obviously  going  to  be  put  on  it.  Now  let 
us  read  this: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
shall  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  examine  in- 
to and  decide  all  matters  at  issue  between 
the  commission  and  the  union  that  may  be 
raised  by  either  of  them  and  which  appear 
to  the  arbitrator  to  be  necessary  to  be 
decided  or  to  conclude  a  collective  agree- 
ment between  the  commission  and  the 
union. 

In  other  words,  anything  that  they  may  want 
to  suggest  or  anything  that  he  may  want  to 
throw  in  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  there  is  an  "and" 
and  it  is  conjunctive,  not  disjunctive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "And  that  appear  to  the 
arbitrator  to  be  necessary." 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  a  conjunc- 
tive word. 


Mr.  Bryden:  What  if  one  of  the  parties 
raises  a  new  issue  and  then  says:  we  will  not 
sign  until  this  is  settled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  you  will  have 

to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  would  be  complicating  the  thing  un- 
necessarily and  almost  immeasurably.  There 
are  certain  things  on  which  the  union  and 
the  management  have  agreed.  These  are 
noted  in  the  conciliation  board  report.  There 
are  certain  things  noted  in  the  concihation 
board  report  which  they  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon,  and  my  understanding  is  that  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  going  any  further 
beyond  the  measure  of  agreement  than  was 
the  case  at  the  time  of  the  conciliation  board 
report. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  very 
simple  what  you  want  to  put  before  the 
arbitrator.  It  is  those  issues  as  indicated  in 
the  conciliation  board  report  which  had  not 
yet  been  decided  upon.  Those  that  have  been 
decided  upon  are  excluded,  and  any  others 
are  excluded,  so  that  you  do  not  open  the 
door  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  other  matters  that 
have  not  been  under  consideration  until  this 
stage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move» 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  that  subsection  1 
of  section  2  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
the  words  after  the  word  "decide"  in  the 
second  line  and  substituting  the  following: 
"all  matters  that  were  in  dispute  between 
the  commission  and  the  union  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  of  the  board  of  concilia- 
tion appointed  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  to  inquire  into  the  dispute  between 
them." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not support  this  amendment.  This  section  has 
been  worded  to  give  the  arbitrator  wide 
powers  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
issues  that  arise.  He  has  wide  powers,  and 
I  would  not  accept  any  amendment  which 
would  have  the  eflFect  of  limiting  the  powers 
he  has  been  given  under  this  Act.  He  is 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  a  good  many 
matters  and  for  the  purposes  of  producing  a 
working  agreement  I  am  not  prepared  to 
limit  his  powers  in  any  way  or  agree  to  any 
amendment  to  this  subsection  which  would 
in  eflFect  limit  the  powers  he  has  under  the 
Act  as  it  is  drawn. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
amendment  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  one  matter  at  least  in 
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regard  to  the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  I  must  give  that 
gentleman  and  the  party  behind  him  full 
credit  this  afternoon.  I  think  they  have  at 
least  been  honest  in  their  convictions  and 
they  have  been  consistent,  up  until  now  in 
any  event,  in  their  attempts  to  present  their 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Also  we  have  suggested 
how  you  can  avoid  coming  up  against  this 
problem  again. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  say  up  until  now,  with 
<iue  deference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  just  one 
factor.  I  am  one  of  the  members  in  this 
House  to  have  had  some  experience  as  an 
arbitrator  in  labour  disputes.  I  think  it  should 
l)e  obvious  to  all  on  such  a  bill  as  this  that 
the  arbitrator  must  be  given  as  free  a  hand 
as  possible  to  decide  those  matters  in  dispute. 

The  usual  way  in  which  the  procedure  is 
carried  on,  is  for  the  arbitrator  at  the  very 
beginning  to  call  upon  both  sides  to  state 
exactly  what  they  feel  are  the  matters  in 
dispute  which  led  up  to  these  particular 
negotiations.  This  is  obvious.  The  arbitrator 
settles  with  the  two  opposing  factions  at  the 
time  just  what  they  feel  is  in  dispute  and  he 
decides  those  matters.  He  has  got  to,  that 
is   what  he  is   arbitrating. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
the  people  behind  him,  presumably  have 
opposed  this  bill  on  the  principle  that  the 
compulsory  element  in  this  matter  is  wrong- 
that  the  bill  is  taking  away  something  that 
should  not  be  taken  away.  I  may  say  that 
1  agree  with  them.  I  think  the  principle  of 
the  bill  is  wrong.  I  deprecate  this  matter  very 
greatly,  but  the  point  is  that  there  is  no 
alternative.  This  is  where  the  Liberals  are 
wrong.  There  is  no  alternative  to  it,  and 
obviously  we  have  sat  here  this  afternoon 
over  these  many  hours  and  we  have  heard 
no  sensible  alternative,  and  that  is  why  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  this  is  com- 
pletely indefensible  and  pure  political  hypoc- 
risy. 

But  the  element  which  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
extends  the  matter  of  compulsion  even  further. 
He  brings  in  an  amendment  so  that  we  in 
this  Legislature  must  set  out  what  are  the 
matters  in  dispute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  On  a  question  of 
privilege.  The  hon.  member  has  not  got  a 
copy  of  it  before  him  so  therefore— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Send  him  a  copy  so 
he  understands  it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  "—all  matters  that  were 
in  dispute  between  the  commission  and  the 
union  upon  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  board  of  conciliation—"  in  other  words, 
what  is  spelled  out  in  the  report  of  the  board 
of  conciliation.  Those  that  are  settled  are 
settled.  Those  that  are  not  settled  are  before 
the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Precisely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
precisely.  In  other  words  we  are  defining  the 
exact  limit.  We  in  this  Legislature,  here 
today,  if  this  amendment  were  to  carry,  would 
be  defining  the  strict  boundary  and  the  strict 
limits  of  what  the  arbitrator  can  do,  what  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrator  are.  We  would  be 
setting  them.  We  would  be  hmiting  them. 
He  could  not  go  over  that  boundary.  In  other 
words,  we  are  bringing  in  another  element 
of  compulsion. 

If  the  hon.  member  and  the  people  behind 
him  are  sincere  in  their  efforts,  and  I  give 
them  full  credit  and  full  marks  for  that  sin- 
cerity in  comparison  to  the  people  on  their 
right,  if  they  are  sincere  I  would  suggest  he 
think  this  out  a  little  bit  further  and  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
exception  to  this  young  whippersnapper— 

Interjections  by  hm.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  remark.  1  am  sorry  for  it,  but 
after  all  I  am  human  too,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  he  comes  here  and  suggests  that  we  are 
insincere  is  just  more  than  I  could  bear  to 
take.  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw 
this  remark. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  elderly 
hon,  member  who  leads  the  OpE>osition  is 
insulted  in  any  way  by  my  remarks  I  am  sorry. 
I  do  not  intend  to  insult  any  elderly  person 
in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  amendment  makes 
abundant  good  sense,  notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  specious  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  the  purpose  would  be  in  having  the 
broad  wording  in  this  section  unless  somebody 
intends  to  bring  in  a  bunch  of  new  issues  that 
never  were  there  in  the  first  place. 

Are  we  to  imply  from  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Hydro  or  Cabinet,  which  I  think  have 
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been  proved  to  be  pretty  synonymous  tliis 
afternoon,  are  changing  their  minds  and  per- 
haps the  salaries  should  be  reduced  rather 
than  increased?  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing 
they  want  to  leave  the  door  open  to? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  reasonably 
obvious  and  a  reasonable  part  of  labour  pro- 
ceedings in  this  sort  of  matter— in  police 
proceedings,  in  fire  proceedings— when  you  go 
to  arbitration,  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
issues  are  set,  and  when  you  go  to  arbitration 
you  go  on  certain  fixed  issues.  You  do  not 
open  the  doors  wide  open  and  give  everybody 
the   opportunity  to   change  their  minds. 

Now,  if  it  is  reasonable  that  this  arbitration 
should  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period  because 
somebody  is  going  to  try  to  start  all  over 
again  from  the  beginning,  perhaps  that  is 
what  the  government  is  trying  to  do  and  I 
think  it  is  all  wrong.  There  arc  certain  issues 
that  have  been  clarified.  There  are  certain 
issues  that  have  been  put  to  the  test  and  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  disagree.  Those  can 
be  readily  identified.  What  is  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  opening  the  thing  up  all  over 
again,  unless  the  government  and/or  Hydro 
have  changed  their  minds  and  are  going  to 
retreat  from  the  position  to  which  they  have 
already  advanced?  If  that  it  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  then  they  have  no  faith  in  what 
is  happening  in  this. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  said 
about  the  CCF  Party,  because  I  think  they 
Tiave  been  very  inconsistent  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  out  of  date, 
we  are  not  the  CCF. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  is  the  name  of  the 
party  again? 

In  any  event  they  are  not  consistent.  In 
the  first  place  they  agree  with  the  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  government  in  selecting 
Mr.  Goldenberg,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  tie  his  hands  by  not  giving  him  a  wide 
field  in  which  to  work. 

Section  2  says  "tliat  appear  to  the  arbi- 
trator." Are  we  going  to  do  this  thing  in  a 
half  baked  way  and  have  him  do  a  job  on 
just  certain  of  the  issues? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  the  ones  that  are  not 
settled. 

Mr.  Cowling:  They  will  be  settled  when  he 
gets  finished.    I  commend  the  goverrmient  in 


their  appointment  of  Mr.  Goldenberg  and  I 
say,  give  him  a  broad  hand,  give  him  the 
whole  field  in  which  to  work.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  is  talking 
about  the  same  thing.  The  arbitrator  will 
settle  the  strike  on  the  basis  of  the  issues 
today,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  that  they 
will  have  other  issues. 

The  time  to  settle  it  is  in  one  fell  swoop. 
Let  us  deal  with  all  the  issues  and  give  the 
man  all  the  leeway  he  needs  to  come  to  a 
settlement  tliat  is  agreeable  to  the  two  parties. 
Let  us  not  do  it  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis.  I 
am  surprised  at  you  even  suggesting  such  a 
thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
I  have  had  as  much  experience  over  the 
years  as  anybody  in  this  House  in  dealing 
with  labour  matters  and  labour  disputes.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority,  but  I  have 
spent  many  years  in  the  field  in  more  than 
one  jurisdiction  and  I  will  say  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  that  I  have  never  in  my 
life  encountered  a  situation  where  parties 
who  were  bargaining  genuinely  in  good  faith 
did  not  understand  that  as  issues  became 
defined  and  narrowed  down,  those  were  the 
issues.  If  a  settlement  of  those  issues  could 
be  arrived  at,  then  the  dispute  woiJd  be 
settled.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  parties  in 
negotiations  where  they  did  not  fully  under- 
stand that,  whether  it  was  one  issue  or  50 
issues,  if  those  issues  were  settled,  there 
would  be  an  agreement. 

The  proposal  that  is  before  us  in  the 
government's  bill  is  that  these  issues  could 
shift  and  change  almost  momentarily.  No  one 
can  build  a  house  on  shifting  sand  and  no 
arbitrator  can  arbitrate  a  dispute  if  what 
he  may  be  arbitrating  could  change  from 
day  to  day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  arbitration  should  be 
designed  to  get  an  agreement.  I  suggest, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  says  that  in  a  very 
difiBcult  situation— I  think  that  everyone  agrees 
that  it  is  a  difiicult  situation— everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  maintain  good  faith. 
There  can  be  a  real  impression  of  bad  faith 
produced  at  this  time,  there  can  be  a  real 
implication  not  only  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
in  the  bill,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  govemr 
ment  supporters  have  said,  that  new  issues  can 
be  injected,  not  only  tomorrow  but  at  any 
time. 
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That  is  quite  possible  under  the  bill;  and 
furthermore,  the  government's  justifications  of 
the  bill,  as  it  stands,  implied  that.  This  bill 
is  certainly  going  to  create  a  lot  of  bad  feel- 
ing in  any  case  and  if  we  are  going  to— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Only  if— 

Mr.    Bryden:    —and    if    we    are    going   to 

restore  any  basis- 
Mr.  Cowling:    Mr.   Chairman,  on  a  point 

of  information. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cowling:  No,  on  a  point  of  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  can  give  your  information 
when  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  Cowling:  On  a  point  of  order  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  hon.  member  continues 
to  say  that  the  government  will  bring- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  a  point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  What  is  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  hon.  member  continues 
to  say  that  the  government  will  bring  in  iiew 
issues  where  it  distinctly  says  in  this  part  of 
the  bill  "as  they  appear  to  the  arbitrator." 
The  government  is  not  in  the  picture,  it  is 
up  to  the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Since  the  hon.  member  seems 
to  have  difficulty  understanding  words  maybe 
we  should  read  the  bill  to  him  slowly: 

All  matters  at  issue  between  the  com- 
mission and  the  union  that  may  be  raised 
by  either  of  them  [that  is  either  the  com- 
mission or  the  union]  and  that  appear  to 
the  arbitrator  to  ]ie  necessary  to  be 
decided. 

Now  the  arbitrator  could  be  put  in  an  im- 
possible position  if  one  of  the  parties  should 
come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour— and  we  seem 
to  be  talking  in  terms  of  eleventh  hours 
always-with    everything    apparently    settled, 


and  say:  "I  want  something  else  opened  up 
and  I  will  not  sign  unless  it  is  dealt  with." 

What  could  the  arbitrator  do?  It  would 
"necessarily  appear  to  him"  that  he  would 
have  to  decide  that  issue  in  order  to  conclude 
the  agreement.  If  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
are  acting  in  good  faith,  and,  I  believed  up 
until  this  moment  that  they  were,  they  will 
be  prepared  to  sign  an  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  of  the  issues  that  have 
already  been  defined. 

Surely  that  is  self-evident,  that  is  a  basic 
condition  of  acting  in  good  faith.  When  the 
area  of  dispute  has  been  limited,  then  it 
is  understood  when  the  items  in  dispute  are 
settled,  whether  by  voluntary  agreement  or 
by  arbitration,  that  there  is  no  further 
dispute. 

It  is  not  in  any  way  a  limitation  on  the 
arbitrator  to  define  his  terms  of  reference. 
I  never  heard  of  an  arbitrator  who  did  not 
have  defined  terms  of  reference,  who  could 
find  his  terms  of  reference  shifting  every  day 
conceivably  on  the  whim  of  either  party.  It 
certainly  will  make  the  arbitrator's  job  far 
more  difficult  to  proceed  as  the  government 
is  now  proceeding. 

I  think  in  the  interests  of  sound  arbitration 
and  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  good 
faith,  which  is  vital  if  this  procedure  is  to 
succeed  at  all,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  should  be 
accepted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  make  one  suggestion,  if  I  may.  I 
am  interested  only  in  getting  a  bill  through 
this  House  which  will  accomplish  what  we 
want  to  accomplish.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
broader  approach  the  arbitrator  could  have 
tlie  better  it  would  be  for  both  parties  in- 
volved. This  may  not  be  so,  what  you  are 
attempting  to  do  is  limit  what  in  fact  will  be 
dealt  with.  If  we  can  settle  these  matters  at 
issue  between  the  parties  and  if  we  can  get 
a  good  collective  agreement  with  a  limitation 
in,  I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to  it.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  Act  was  drawn  very, 
very  carefully  and  it  was  drawn  with  the 
advice  of  men  who  are  really  very  skilled  in 
these  matters. 

What  I  am  going  to  suggest  is— it  being 
five  minutes  to  6— that  we  adjourn,  leave 
this  debate  where  it  is  and  I  will  have  the 
draftsmen  who  drafted  the  original  bill 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  your  amendment.  We 
will  just  think  about  what  the  far-reaching 
efi^ects  of  this  will  be  and  if  an  amendment 
is  necessary  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be 
one  here. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  this 
and  I  was  going  to  get  up  before  he  rose 
and  just  make  a  quiet  plea  and  end  it 
because  we  are  not  intending  to  fihbuster 
this  thing;  you  have  the  majority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  want  the  right 
answer  regardless. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point  is  simply  this: 
You  have  at  the  moment  a  situation  in  which 
8,300  Hydro  employees  are  very  suspicious 
of  the  situation.  You  may  be  unhappy  about 
this,  but  it  is  a  fact.  After  all  you,  in  effect, 
have  taken  away  a  basic  right  of  theirs.  They 
are  asking  the  question— and  I  know  this  to 
be    a    fact— "Why    should    this    have    been 


framed  to  appear  to  open  the  door  that  man- 
agement could  bring  in  other  issues?"  be- 
cause along  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  point  of  my  ex- 
planation is  that  there  might  very  well  be 
some  matters  the  union  wants  settled.  But 
if  this  creates  a  suspicion  on  either  side, 
probably  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  lash 
the  thing  right  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  assure  you,  as  far 
as  the  union  leaders  are  concerned,  that  they 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  a  situation.  They 
want  it  restricted  to  what  is  left  unresolved 
at  the  time  of  the  board  of  conciliation 
report. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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le  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ouse  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  163,  An 
Act  respecting  a  certain  dispute  between  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Employees  Union, 
NUPSE-CLC. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  rose  at  6  o'clock  we  were 
discussing  an  amendment  to  subsection  1  of 
section  2.  In  the  interval  I  have  drafted  an- 
other amendment  which  I  think  will  be  satis- 
factory and  which  has  been  checked  by  the 
union  solicitor,  Mr.  Lewis,  with  whom  I  was 
dealing.  He  prefers  this  that  I  have  to  the 
one  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  submitted,  so  it  might  be  that 
the  simplest  thing  would  be  for  him  to  with- 
draw his  motion  and  I  will  move  this  amend- 
ment. But  you  can  hear  it  before  you 
withdraw. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  will 
be  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  withdraw  it. 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:    This   amendment   will 
read  as  follows:  I  move  that  subsection  1  of 
section  2  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "decide"  in  the  second 
line  and  substituting  the  following: 
all  matters  that  were  in  dispute  between 
the  commission  and  the  union  on  the  24th 
day    of    August,     1962,    and    such    other 
matters  as  the  commission  and  the  union 
may  agree  upon  and  appear  to  the  arbitra- 
tor to  be  necessary  to  be  decided  in  order 
to  conclude  a  collective  agreement  between 
the  commission  and  the  union. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  meet  my  objection 
to  the  limitation.  There  are  other  issues  that 
have  arisen  since  August  24.  However,  they 
are  excluded  unless  by  agreement  of  both 
parties.  This  means  that  in  order  to  produce 
what  will  be  a  good  working  agreement, 
they  may,  on  consent,  introduce  other  matters 
and  have  them  settled  by  the  arbitrator  and 
eventually  included  in  the  ultimate  agree- 
ment. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 


On  section  4: 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connectioD 
with  section  4,  I  note  that  the  section  is  a 
normal  type  of  section  in  that  it  would  apply 
in  certain  management-labour  relations  cost 
provisions.  But  I  would  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  certainly 
extraordinary  circumstances  and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
whether  he  would  give  consideration  to  the 
government  assuming  the  total  costs  of  these 
proceedings. 

They  are  unusual,  they  are  extraordinary 
and  they  may  be  very  prolonged  for  all  we 
know.  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  that 
there  is  not  only  an  element  of  fairness  about 
it,  but  an  element  of  generosity  from  the 
government's  point  of  view.  I  suggest  this  for 
your  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
certainly  when  the  time  comes  and  we  see 
what  is  involved,  this  matter  can  be  con- 
sidered, but  I  think  that  the  section  should 
remain  the  way  it  is.  If  it  appears  that  there 
is  some  responsibility  on  the  govenmient  at 
that  time,  we  would  accept  it.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  change  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  rae 
point  this  out.  I  intended  to  move  an 
amendment  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  agree  with  my  observa- 
tions. I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  an 
element  that  some  liability  will  demonstrate 
itself  that  is  not  existent  today  or  now.  I  am 
simply  suggesting  that  considering  every- 
thing, considering  the  factors  that  are  involved 
here,  I  think  these  are  unusual  circumstances. 
I  think  these  are  circumstances  wherein  the 
government's  generosity  in  respect  to  this 
particular  situation  that  has  arisen  would  be 
emphatically  demonstrated  at  this  time. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  feels  as  he  does, 
then  I  would  be  disposed  to  move  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  clarify  it  was  not  my 
suggestion  that  if  perchance  they  find  the 
government  suddenly  become  liable,  then 
the  government— 
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Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  We  are  not  liable,  we  are  not  a 
partner. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  Then  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  proceed  in  a  normal  fashion. 
I  move  that  section  4  of  Bill  No.  163  be 
deleted  and  that  section  4  be  enacted  as 
follows: 

4.  That  the  government  of  Ontario  shall 

assume  the  costs  of  this  arbitration. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  What  about  the  commission's 
responsibility? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  Hke  to  suggest  that  the  House 
should  support  the  proposed  amendment.  I 
had  hoped,  like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  might  feel 
inclined  to  accept  the  proposition  without 
the  Opposition  having  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  feel  when  you  are  compelling  someone 
to  do  something  that  he  does  not  want  to  do, 
it  is  really  rubbing  salt  in  the  wound  to 
send  him  the  bill  for  the  cost  of  doing  it.  If 
we  put  a  fellow  in  jail,  we  do  not  send  him 
a  bill  for  his  room  and  board  while  he  is 
there.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  analogy  is 
perfect.  But  the  present  provision  would 
seem  to  me  unreasonable— and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  government 
generosity.  The  government  has  decreed  this 
course  of  action,  it  is  their  decision  that  this 
shall  be  done,  and  having  made  that  decision, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  foot  the  bill  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue. 

This  local  union  is,  as  local  unions  go,  quite 
a  large-sized  union,  but  they  certainly  have 
far  from  unlimited  funds.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  been  involved  in  very  substantial 
expenses  to  date.  They  are  being  compelled 
to  take  a  course  of  action  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  take,  and  it  is  unfair  to  impose 
additional  expenses  which  could  be  quite  sub- 
stantial. These  proceedings  could  go  on  for 
a  long  time  and  I  am  sure  that  the  arbitrator 
will  have  to  get  remuneration  commensurate 
with  his  demonstrated  ability.  Under  those 
circumstances  I  would  say  it  would  only  be 
fair  for  the  government  to  assume  the  cost  of 
the  arbitration  which  they  are  imposing  upon 
the  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
speaking  to  the  amendment,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  costs  of  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  union  in  their  representations. 
After  all,  this  is  a  continuation  of  a  dispute 


which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
which  they  have  met  their  own  costs.  But 
under  the  circumstances  I  can  see  that  it 
might  be  reasonable  for  us  to  assume  the  costs 
of  the  arbitrator  and  whatever  expenses  he 
may  have— that  is,  the  arbitrator  and  his 
oflBce,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Therefore,  I  will  move  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  The  clerk  informs  me  that 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  out  of  order  because  it  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

However,  I  will  move  my  amendment.  I 
have  not  the  wording  here,  but  I  move  that 
section  4  be  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing after  the  word  "proceedings"  and  in- 
serting the  words  "and  the  cost  of  the 
arbitrator  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  of  the  province  of  Ontario." 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  move  an  amendment  to  section  5.    I 
move  that  a  subsection  4  be  added  as  follows: 
So  long  as  this  Act  is  in  force,  the  com- 
mission shall  not,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  union,  alter  the  rates  of  wages  or 
any  other  term  or  condition  of  employment 
of    the    employees    on    whose    behalf    the 
union  is  entitled  to  bargain  with  the  com- 
mission under  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
that  were  in  effect  when  this  Act  came  into 
force. 

This  amendment  is  made  to  guarantee  that 
the  existing  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment will  remain  unchanged  until  a  new 
agreement  has  been  reached.  It  is  just  spell- 
ing out  another  protection  for  the  members 
of  the  union. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
something  in  section  9— a  small  point  that  may 
have  been  overlooked.  May  I  draw  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
concludes  that  the  Act  comes  into  force  on 
the  day  it  receives  Royal  assent,  and  is  re- 
pealed on  the  day  on  which  a  new  collective 
agreement  between  the  commission  and  the 
union  commences  to  operate. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows,  one  of 
the  issues  under  dispute  is  retroactivity.  If 
the  arbitrator  decides  in  favour  of  the  agree- 
ment being  retroactive,  then  the  new  collec- 
tive   agreement    will    commence    to    operate 
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back  in  April,  of  the  year  1961,  which,  of 
course,  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  you  mean  that  this 
bill  is  repealed  before  it  is  ever  passed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  see  the  point 
but  surely— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  suggest  the  words 
"is  executed"  instead  of  "commences  to 
operate"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  because  we  want  it 
in  when  the  union  commences  to  operate  in 
case  there  would  turn  out  to  be  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  written  document  after  it  is 
executed.  These  are  some  of  the  problems, 
but  when  it  commences  to  operate,  it  is 
then  the  various  terms  become  eflFective  and 
it  is  accepted  in  the  form  in  which  it  is. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  for  one  moment,  I 
will  speak  to  legislative  counsel,  because  I 
am  sure  this  point  was  considered  when  the 
bill  was  drafted. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  agreement  is  retro- 
active, the  bill  is  dead,  but  the  agreement 
replaces  the  bill.  So  while  it  could  happen,  it 
would  not  have  the  practical  result  about 
which  you  are  concerned. 

Sections  9  and  10  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  163  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  now  rise  and 
report  a  certain  bill  with  amendments  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
bill  with  amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

Tlie  following  bill  was  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  respecting  a  certain 
dispute  between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Employees  Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

House  in  committee  of  supply:  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

On  vote  1801: 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  pleased  or  sorry  to  get  this 
Hou.se  back  to  what  might  be  termed  routine 
work  of  the  House.  This  is  the  fourth  occa- 
sion on  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  this  Legislature.  I  do 
so  today  with  considerable  pride  because  I 
am  offering  for  the  consideration  of  hon. 
members  a  plan  which  will  initiate  the 
biggest  single  public  works  project  in  the 
history  of  the  province. 

It  is  a  plan  of  such  scope  that  it  is  difficult 
to  properly  describe  it  in  words.  I  have, 
therefore,  with  your  indulgence,  asked  per- 
mission to  display  in  this  House  a  scale  model 
of  the  new  Queen's  Park  extension.  I  have 
also  asked  the  pages  to  distribute  to  every 
hon.  member  two  photographs,  one  of  the 
model  and  one  an  artist's  conception  of  our 
proposal.  I  would  ask  that  hon.  members 
bear  with  me  while  I  do  my  best  to  describe 
the  scheme  in  some  detail. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  thing  perfectly  clear:  we  are  not 
putting  forward  this  plan  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  providing  sufficient 
office  space  for  this  government  for  all  time 
to  come.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  that 
when  he  first  saw  this  building  he  exclaimed 
that  the  government  would  never  fill  it.  Of 
course  he  has  been  proven  wrong  many  times 
over,  I  am  repeating  the  story  only  as  an 
illustration  of  how  dangerous  it  is  to  predict 
government  needs  for  office  space.  I  will 
make  only  one  prediction  and  that  is  that  tiie 
development  that  I  am  proposing  today  will 
be  filled  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

One  thing  that  our  studies  have  made  per- 
fectly clear  over  the  past  two  years  is  tfiat 
we  cannot  attempt  to  create  in  this  immedi- 
ate area  sufficient  office  space  to  fill  even  all 
the  foreseeable  needs  of  government.  The 
principle  upon  which  we  are  planning  is  to 
bring  together  here  all  the  offices  of  all  the 
departments  that  are  visited  by  any  numbers 
of  the  public.  I  might  say  that  boards,  com- 
missions or  departments  whose  operations 
are  not  of  an  immediate  public  nature,  or  are 
not  closely  involved  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  House,  will  not  necessarily  be  brought 
back  here. 

What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  I  do  not 
envisage  a  time  when  The  Department  of 
Highways,  for  example,  will  be  bnrou^t  back 
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from  Downsview.  It  is  true  that  certain  in- 
conveniences are  caused  by  having  a  depart- 
ment such  as  Highways  so  far  removed 
from  this  Legislature.  However,  the  greatest 
inconvenience  is  caused  to  hon.  members  of 
this  House  and  certain  senior  personnel  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  rather  than  to 
any  large  number  of  the  public.  With  the 
price  of  real  estate  in  this  immediate  area 
as  high  as  it  is,  it  is  just  not  realistic  to 
think  of  buying  or  building  sufficient  office 
space  here  in  Queen's  Park  to  house  the 
2,000-odd  Highways  personnel  now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expansion  one  must  presume 
will  take  place. 

We  shall  reach  a  point  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  when  further  decentralization 
of  government  will  be  compulsory.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent  property  and 
the  majority  of  the  block  south  of  it.  There 
are  limits,  however,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  go  in  our  land  assembly  programme 
here  without  being  justly  criticized  as  extrav- 
agant and  causing  undue  interference  with 
the  public  and  private  enterprise  that  has 
been  established  in  this  district  for  many 
years. 

Taking  these  and  other  considerations  into 
account,  we  cannot  see  such  operations  as  are 
now  going  on  at  Osgoode  Hall,  145  Queen 
Street,  or  801  Bay  Street,  the  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  building  and  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  building  ever  being  brought 
back  into  this  area.  The  hon.  members  of 
this  Plouse  are  well  aware  that  since  the  war 
government  offices  have  spread  all  over 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  has  not  been  just 
a  matter  of  departments  moving  out  of  this 
area  as  complete  units,  but  of  branches 
being  scattered  throughout  Metro. 

Probably  the  prize  example  is  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  which  currently  occupies 
space  in  five  different  locations;  and  such 
space  as  they  are  in  now  is  generally  over- 
crowded. This  scattering  of  individual 
branches  of  a  department  is  bound  to  lead 
to  inefficiencies,  no  matter  how  well  a  depart- 
ment is  administered. 

The  former  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
told  me  that  the  bringing  together  of  his 
department  under  one  roof  at  Downsview 
increased  the  efficiency  of  its  operation  by 
25  per  cent.  Even  in  my  own  department 
which  is  generally  located  in  the  east  block, 
or  nearby,  I  can  see  where  the  space  is  not 
only  inadequate;  but  inefficiencies  are  forced 
upon  us  because  of  the  unsuitable,  divided 
type  of  space  that  we  occupy. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  just 


providing  similar  space  here  for  departments, 
but  of  providing  adequate  and  suitable  space. 
We  must  determine  which  departments  could 
operate  most  efficiently  in  the  type  of  space 
offered  by  the  east  block  and  the  Treasury 
building,  and  which  departments  need  new 
space  built  for  them. 

We  are  proposing  a  10-year  construction 
programme  which  will  provide  sufficient 
office  space  in  the  two  blocks  bordered  by 
Bay,  Wellesley,  Surrey  Place  and  Grosvenor 
to  bring  most  of  the  departments  back  to 
Queen's  Park. 

Taking  these  boundaries  as  the  economic 
land  limits  of  any  immediate  development, 
my  planners  had  two  choices  before  them: 

1.  To  try  to  forecast  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous government  departments  for  a  specffic 
period  and  then  try  to  force  sufficient  sky- 
scrapers, cheek  by  jowl,  on  this  property  to 
meet  the  needs;  or 

2.  To  design  an  architecturally  attractive 
complex  of  buildings  which  would  use  the 
land  available  to  best  advantage. 

We  chose  the  latter  course. 

Some  hon.  members  may  ask  why  we  did 
not  have  an  architectural  competition,  or  why 
we  did  not  call  in  outside  architects  to  do  our 
design  for  us.  Well,  my  deputy  and  I 
agreed  that  the  needs  of  government  are 
such  that  they  are  best  known  by  persons 
within  government.  We  have  a  qualified 
staff  and  we  decided  to  do  the  basic  design 
and  planning  work  ourselves.  Certainly, 
many  problems  may  arise  which  vidll  require 
our  staff  to  seek  assistance  from  outside 
architects  and  engineers  but  we  intend  to 
keep  complete  control  of  the  planning  and 
direction   of  this   development. 

While  the  architects  and  engineers  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  will  re- 
tain complete  control  of  the  planning,  de- 
sign and  direction  of  the  development,  four 
of  the  leading  Canadian  architectural  firms 
have  been  retained  as  an  association  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  the  required 
plans  and  specifications.  The  four  firms  are 
Gordon  S.  Adamson  and  Associates;  Allward 
and  Gouinlock;  Mathers  and  Haldenby;  and 
Shore  and  Moffat;  they  have  accepted  the 
commission  to  work  together  on  this  job. 
H.  H.  Angus  and  Associates,  consulting  en- 
gineers, will  handle  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. C.  D.  Carruthers  and  Wallace  Con- 
sultants Limited  will  handle  the  structural 
engineering. 

I  shall  now  try  to  explain  what  we  intend 
to  do.  We  will  be  approaching  the  city  to 
close    Breadalbane    Street,    from    Bay,  Street 
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to  Surrey  Place,  and  to  close  Surrey  Place 
from  Wellesley  to  Grosvenor  Street.  We  will 
thus  have  three  city  blocks  on  which  to  work, 
or  a  little  over  nine  acres,  unimpeded  by 
traffic. 

Underground  will  go  a  power  plant  which 
will  not  only  serve  the  new  buildings,  but 
will  heat  our  existing  buildings  and  others 
nearby  with  which  we  currently  have  heat 
supply  agreements. 

The  Highways  garage  will  disappear;  and 
underground,  on  that  block  of  land  between 
the  east  block  and  the  Treasury  building, 
will  go  a  two-level  parking  garage  for  visi- 
tors' cars.  It  will  be  connected  to  the  Treas- 
ury, east  block  and  new  buildings  by  pedes- 
trian tunnel. 

Under  the  new  development,  there  will 
also  be  parking  on  two  levels.  One  of  these 
levels  will  also  be  used  for  supply  and 
servicing  of  the  new  buildings.  All  deliv- 
eries to  these  new  buildings  will  enter 
underground  near  the  present  intersection  of 
Wellesley  and  Surrey  Place,  and  trucks  will 
move  about  underground  to  service  eleva- 
tors to  supply  the  four  new  buildings  and 
the  east  block.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to    making    the    sub-basement    fallout-proof. 

Now  for  the   above-ground   development. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  we  have  not 
acquired  the  Bay-Grosvenor  oflBce  building, 
nor  the  nurses'  residence  of  the  Women's 
College  Hospital.  Neither  of  these  buildings 
will  be  interfered  Math  in  the  present 
scheme.  I  should  also  state  that  there  are 
two  other  properties— a  private  home  and 
an  apartment  building— which  we  have  not 
yet  acquired  but  for  which  negotiations 
are  under  way. 

We  propose  to  erect  a  central  three-storey 
building  which  will  be  approximately  square 
and  will  contain  an  open  court.  This  build- 
ing will  have  space  on  the  ground  floor  for 
certain  offices  which  are  most  frequently 
visited  by  the  public  and  there  will  be  an 
information  centre  here  to  direct  the  public 
to  the  proper  location  for  the  business  they 
wish  to  do. 

We  have  consulted  civic  officials  with 
respect  to  zoning  and  building  by-laws,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  building  setbacks 
and  our  general  approach  to  planning.  A 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  rela- 
tion of  our  proposed  buildings  to  surround- 
ing properties,  and  a  number  of  pleasant 
courtyards  at  varying  levels  have  been  cre- 
ated on  the  perimeter  of  our  development 
which  will  enhance  the  building  group  and 


provide  interesting  approaches  to  the  build- 
ings from  various  directions. 

There  will  be  ample  room  for  statuary, 
fountains  and  reflecting  pools  in  these  court- 
yards. There  will  also  be  substantial  pro- 
vision for  art  in  other  forms,  such  as  murals, 
inside  the  buildings. 

On  the  second  floor,  there  will  be  a  cafe- 
teria, an  auditorium  and  committee  rooms, 
while  on  the  third  floor  there  will  be  further 
meeting  rooms,  committee  rooms  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Instead  of  providing  board 
rooms  and  other  meeting  rooms  for  each 
department,  which  might  only  be  used  in- 
frequently and  lie  idle  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  we  propose  to  provide  ample 
common  facilities;  and  if  a  department 
wishes  to  use  a  room,  it  will  book  it  through 
us. 

Rising  from  this  central  building,  at  the 
four  corners,  will  be  multi-storeyed  func- 
tional oflfice  blocks.  At  the  northwest  comer 
will  be  a  16-storey  building;  to  the  south- 
west, a  10-storey  building;  to  the  southeast 
a  28-storey  building,  and  to  the  northeast, 
a  12-storey  building.  All  these  buildings  will 
overlap  the  central  core  to  some  extent  and 
persons  will  approach  these  bulidings  by 
entering  the  central  building  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  appropriate  bank  of  elevators.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  first  three  floors 
will  be  served  by  reversible  escalators. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
give  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  thinking 
that  has  gone  into  this  plan.  Take  the 
problem  of  elevators  in  a  tall  building  for 
example.  In  an  ordinary  office  building  which 
might  be  occupied  by  many  diflFerent  organiza- 
tions with  different  hours  of  work,  high  rise 
buildings  may  be  economic.  However,  in  a 
high  rise  building  occupied  by  one  organiza- 
tion where  everyone  wants  to  start  and  finish 
work  at  the  same  time,  the  usable  floor  space 
is  greatly  eaten  up  by  providing  sufficient 
elevators  for  die  peak  periods,  and  other 
services. 

By  simply  staggering  working  hours  in  our 
new  buildings  by  30  minutes,  we  can  reduce 
the  number  of  elevators  required  considerably, 
alleviate  traffic  conditions  in  the  immediate 
area  at  rush  hours,  and  save  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  elevator  costs. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gramme. I  am  told  that  it  could  actually  be 
completed  in  about  six-and-one-half  years,  but 
to  ease  the  load  on  the  Treasury  and  to  assure 
a  smooth  reorganization  of  government  in  its 
new  quarters,  we  are  proposing  to  build  tfiis 
in  four  stages. 
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The  first  stage  would  include  much  of  the 
underground  work,  the  power  plant,  a  quarter 
of  the  three-storey  central  building  and  the 
16-storey  building  to  the  northwest.  The 
second  stage  would  be  another  quarter  of  the 
central  building  and  the  10-storey  southwest 
oflBce  block.  The  third  stage  would  include 
another  section  of  the  central  block  and  the 
northeast  12-storey  office  block,  and  the  fourth 
stage  would  complete  the  central  building  and 
28-storey  southeast  ofiice  building. 

We  hope  to  have  the  first  building  ready 
for  occupancy  before  the  middle  of  1966. 
Suppose  that  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
was  the  first  to  go  into  a  new  building.  Since 
we  are  the  landlords  and  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  space  to  other  departments  it 
might  be  as  well  if  we  did  have  firsthand 
experience  in  occupying  the  new  type  of 
environment  that  will  be  created  in  the  new 
buildings. 

We  would  probably  only  take  one-third  of 
the  building,  leaving  room  for  at  least  one 
other  department  to  occupy  the  other  two- 
thirds.  Who  would  go  into  it  will  be  decided 
by  need  and  by  leases  that  may  be  expiring 
and  by  other  factors.  This  will  serve,  how- 
ever, to  give  an  example  of  the  giant  checker 
game  that  will  be  played  over  the  next  ten 
years.  With  Pubhc  Works  moving  out  of  the 
east  block,  one  and  one-third  floors  would 
become  available  to  other  departments  in  that 
building.  It  might  be  that  The  Department  of 
Health,  which  is  greatly  overcrowded  and 
is  now  on  the  floor  below  us,  would  take  over 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  east  block. 

In  any  case,  one  can  see  the  chain  reaction 
that  will  be  set  off  each  time  we  complete 
some  new  space.  One  can  see  that  one  of  our 
most  important  jobs  will  be  the  programming 
of  moves  and  the  allocation  of  space  to  create 
the  least  possible  disturbance  of  operations. 

There  is  also  the  problem  that  has  already 
been  raised  during  this  session  and  that  is 
the  allocation  of  space  within  this  building. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  would  wish  to 
demolish  this  building.    I  am  not  one. 

This  old  building  has  an  atmosphere  and 
charm  that  could  not  be  duplicated  today. 
It  has  an  aura  of  history  and  tradition  that 
you  will  never  find  in  buildings  constructed 
of  curtain  walls  and  precast  concrete  slabs. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
architecture  of  this  old  building,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  walk  into  this  building 
vidthout  feeling  a  sense  of  being  in  a  place 
where  tradition  is  respected  and  where  history 
lias  been  made  and  viall  be  made  in  the 
future. 


I  hope  this  building  stands  for  many  years 
to  come  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  protect  and  maintain  it  so  that  it  will. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Is  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  wash  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Does  he  want  that 
answer   now   or   later? 

I  promised  hon.  members  of  this  House 
two  years  ago  that  we  will  try  to  provide 
them  with  suitable  quarters.  The  Department 
of  Education  is  one  of  the  most  scattered 
and  overcrowded  departments  of  government. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  brought 
together  in  either  the  new  quarters  or  in  the 
east  block  as  it  becomes  vacated.  Out  of  this 
building  will  also  go  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Energy  Resources,  Lands  and  Forests, 
Treasury  and  the  Queen's  Printer.  These  vdll 
not  all  be  moved  at  once,  but  as  space  be- 
comes available. 

Aside  from  space  reserved  for  the  library, 
archives  and  possibly  the  clipping  service, 
I  propose  to  remake  the  north  wing  for  the 
use  of  the  hon.  members  with  offices  and 
meeting  rooms.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lobbies  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber  were 
known  as  the  government  lobby  and  the 
Opposition  lobby.  They  have  since  been 
honeycombed  with  offices.  I  propose  to  clear 
all  this  out  and  leave  only  the  basic  office 
for  the  Speaker  and  a  comparable  one  for 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  working 
offices  of  the  Opposition  would  be  removed 
to  the  north  wing  and  the  working  offices 
of  the  Speaker  would  be  removed  elsewhere 
in  this  building.  Each  of  these  refurbished 
lobbies  would  become  galleries  in  which 
objects  of  historical  interest  would  be  dis- 
played such  as  the  portraits  of  the  previous 
Speakers,  and  so  on, 

I  cannot  make  a  firm  promise  as  to  when 
this  might  take  place,  but  I  am  giving  it  top 
priority  and  I  would  hope  that  if  the  first 
new  building  is  completed  in  1966,  the 
members  of  this  House,  when  they  gather  for 
the  fall  session  that  year,  will  find  themselves 
assigned  something  rather  more  than  a  place 
to  hang  their  hats. 

I  have  got  away  from  my  description  of 
the  new  buildings  and  plans  to  emphasize  to 
the  hon.  members  that  when  we  were  plan- 
ning the  new  buildings  we  were  guided  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  designing  a  new  seat 
of  government.  We  were  planning  to  provide 
office  space  in  which  civil  servants  could 
efficiently  carry  out  the  desires  of  this  Legis- 
lature.   We  were  not  in  a  position  similar  to 
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tliat  of  the  architects  for  the  new  city  halls 
of  Hamilton  or  Toronto,  where  the  legislative 
side  of  government  was  being  moved  into 
new  quarters.  We  were  in  the  business  of 
providing  functional  office  space  in  keeping 
with  the  prestige  of  Canada's  greatest  prov- 
ince. 

When  this  scheme  is  completed,  we  will 
have  approximately  812,000  square  feet  of 
new  usable  office  space.  I  do  not  want  to 
belabour  you  with  figures  but  I  should  point 
out  that  in  this  building  the  east  block  and 
the  Treasury  building  we  have  approximately 
575,000  square  feet  of  usable  space.  Thus, 
we  shall  be  adding  as  much  again,  plus  some 
240,000  square  feet. 

I  am  assured  that  this  can  be  built  for 
less  than  $35  per  square  foot  at  current  prices. 
However,  there  is  the  power  plant  and  certain 
other  underground  services,  including  garages, 
and  so  on,  which  will  run  the  cost  for  the 
barewalled  buildings  to  close  to  $40  million. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  cost,  one  must  add 
the  approximately  $6.25  million  that  the  land 
will  have  cost  us. 

We  then  come  to  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment. We  cannot  give  an  accurate  figure  at 
this  time.  However,  many  hon.  members  will 
be  familiar  with  a  certain  amount  of  govern- 
ment furniture  and  will  realize  that  much  of 
it  is  ready  for  superannuation.  On  top  of 
this,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  try  to  force  old, 
uneconomic  furniture  into  these  new  buildings. 
We  may  have  some  special  furniture  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  new  space.  In  any 
event,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  furniture  and  equipment  now  being 
used  by  the  various  departments  that  will 
move  into  the  new  space  and  assess  its  worth, 
before  giving  an  accurate  cost  figure. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  consider  this 
as  being  less  than  a  $50  million  programme. 

It  will  provide  working  space  for  about 
8,000  civil  servants.  In  other  words,  we  expect 
to  have  working  in  this  immediate  area  in 
1972,  more  than  10,000  civil  servants. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  we  are  not 
providing  sufficient  parking;  that  we  are 
crowding  too  many  people  onto  three  city 
blocks.  To  these  people  I  would  say  this:  By 
that  time,  the  Bloor  Street  subway  will  be 
completed  and  these  buildings  will  be  served 
by  the  Yonge  Street  subway  to  the  east 
and  the  University  Avenue  subway  to  the 
west.  As  far  as  parking  is  concerned,  we 
propose  to  provide  200  spaces  for  public 
parking  and  at  least  330  spaces  for  civil 
servants  to  rent.   We  also  own  certain  parcels 


of  lands  to  the  east  of  Bay  Street  which  can 
be  developed  in  the  future  according  to  need 
of  parking  or  office  space.  We  now  provide 
about  one-and-three-quarter  times  as  much 
parking  as  is  required  by  city  law  and  shall 
continue  to  meet  bylaw  requirements. 

However,  I  say  quite  bluntly  that  anyone 
who  brings  his  car  downtown,  who  is  near  a 
subway  and  does  not  need  lus  car  for  business, 
is  sadly  lacking  in  judgment.  The  vast 
majority  of  civil  servants  do  not  need  their 
cars  for  business;  those  that  do  will  be  looked 
after;  those  that  do  not  may  rent  such  spaces 
as  are  available  on  a  priority  basis.  To  the 
others,  I  reconmiend  the  subway. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  is  a  $50  million 
scheme.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  has  stated  our  position  with  regard 
to  the  theoretical  amortization  of  these  build- 
ings. 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  side  of  the 
picture.  We  are  now  paying  out  approxi- 
mately $575,000  per  year  in  office  rentals  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  am  confident  that 
to  rent  adequate  space  to  relieve  present 
overcrowding  and  provide  for  expansion  over 
the  next  ten  years  would  cost  us  close  to 
$3.5  million  per  year. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
inefficiency  of  scattered  offices,  special  prob- 
lems such  as  government  security  and  the 
inconvenience  caused  the  public. 

With  all  the  intangibles  taken  into  account, 
I  believe  these  buildings  will  quickly  pay  for 
themselves. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  planning  raw 
office  space— 812,000  square  feet  of  It.  Some 
may  wonder  why  we  cannot  say  now  that 
such  and  such  a  department  Is  going  to 
occupy  so  many  floors  of  such  a  building.  I 
would  only  give  you  the  example  of  some  of 
the  changes  in  the  Treasury  department  in 
the  past  ten  years  to  show  why  we  are  not 
going  into  the  forecasting  business,  but  are 
building  space  that  will  be  suitable  for  any 
department. 

The  signing  of  the  tax  rental  agreement  in 
1952  made  most  of  two  branches  of  the 
Treasury  department  superfluous.  Then  tfie 
economics  branch  grew,  split  off  and  then 
entered  another  department.  Last  year,  the 
imposition  of  the  retail  sales  tax  created  a 
brand-new  demand  for  30,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Many  of  you  will  recall  when  the 
gasoline  tax  branch  was  under  Highways  in- 
stead of  Treasury.  The  Treasury  board  has 
also  grown  and  needs  new  quarters. 

Government  is  not  static.  If  it  were,  the 
job  of  our  planners  would  be  very  simple 
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indeed.  Instead  we  must  design  plans  in 
which  space  allocation  can  be  highly  flexible. 

Space  allocation  is  one  of  our  constant 
headaches.  Three  years  ago,  we  had  a  study 
made  of  the  needs  of  various  departments 
and  their  forecast  needs.  We  came  up  with 
a  formula  for  space  allocation  according  to 
status  and  type  of  work  being  done. 

For  instance,  a  draughtsman  needs  more 
room  than  a  filing  clerk.  A  personnel  officer 
needs  a  private  office  where  an  engineer 
might  not  need  one.  It  is  not  our  intention 
in  these  new  buildings  to  provide  many 
private  offices.  Where  necessary,  there  will 
be  a  ministerial  office,  a  deputy  minister's 
office,  and  senior  executives  may  have  private 
offices. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  shoulder- 
high  partitions  are  adequate  for  most  people 
and  provide  better  air  circulation  and  access 
to  natural  light.  These  new  buildings  will 
be  fully  air-conditioned  and  I  am  told  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  provide  an  overall 
air-conditioning  system  which  can  handle  an 
indeterminate  number  of  private  offices  at  the 
same  time  as  handling  general  offices. 

There  are  many  persons,  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  officials  in  my  department,  and 
elsewhere,  who  do  not  really  see  the  need 
for  air-conditioning.  I,  for  one,  will  always 
prefer  an  open  window  when  I  want  to  get 
some  fresh  air. 

However,  I  da  not  think  there  has  been 
an  office  development  of  any  significance  in 
North  America  recently  that  has  been  con- 
structed without  air-conditioning.  We  must 
realize  that,  with  the  fringe  benefits  and 
pension  plans  that  have  been  introduced  into 
so  many  companies,  the  so-called  security 
and  perquisites  of  the  civil  service  career  are 
not  as  attractive  as  they  once  were.  We  are 
competing  on  the  open  market  for  office  and 
technical  personnel  and  we  cannot  always 
expect  a  person  to  throw  over  the  amenities 
that  are  found  in  most  large  offices  today,  to 
come  to  work  for  the  Ontario  government  in 
inferior  working  conditions. 

I  do  not  expect  to  ever  see  the  day  when 
this  building  is  air-conditioned.  The  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  because  the  thick  stonewall  con- 
struction tends  to  make  it  cooler  in  summer. 
But  to  fail  to  put  air-conditioning  in  this 
huge,  new  development  would,  I  believe,  be 
a  folly  for  which  we  would  be  cursed  by 
future  generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is 
difficult  to  put  a  project  of  this  sort  into 
words.    The  hon.  members  have  had  a  brief 


opportunity,  or  rather  extensive  now  actually, 
to  look  at  the  model  and  at  the  photographs 
which  we  have  distributed.  They  may  wish 
to  make  some  general  comments  or  to  ask 
some  questions. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  operations 
of  my  department  during  the  past  year,  our 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  or  other  matters 
in  the  Blue  Book  which  was  distributed  to 
the  hon.  members  yesterday.  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  on  my  feet  long  enough  for  now 
and  would  suggest  that  it  would  make  for 
a  more  orderly  debate  if  I  made  my  remarks 
about  capital  works  when  vote  1807  is  called. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a 
time  in  all  human  activities,  when  a  little 
bit  of  relaxation  is  a  good  thing  and  I  think 
after  the  tense  moments  of  the  past  few 
days  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  estimates 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  volatile  in  any 
fashion. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
members  of  my  party  will  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  observations  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  made  in  respect  to  this  new 
development.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  the  simple  proposition  that  it  is 
good  sense  and  good  economy  to  develop  a 
series  of  buildings  that  are  approximate  to 
this  site  and  contiguous  to  this  site  for  the 
expansion  of  governmental  service  as  it  is 
bound  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton)  to 
lead  off  in  this  debate  for  our  side  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
instructions  of  the  hon.  Minister  that  we 
should  consider  first  these  buildings  and  the 
aesthetic  value. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  an  expert  in  any 
fashion  in  aestheticism— the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  may  correct  my  pro- 
nunciation—but what  I  mean  is  the  ability 
to  appreciate  the  artistic  and  cultural  aspects 
of  this  development.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

With  those  few  introductory  remarks  I 
would  ask  your  indulgence  to  permit  the 
hon.  member  for  Wellington  South  to  proceed 
to  make  his  own  personal  observations  in 
respect  to  what  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
has  intended,  that  we  divide  these  estimates 
into  different  categories  and  we  confine  our 
current  observations  to  these  several  buildings 
that  he  has  highlighted  for  us. 
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Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  brief 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  on  preparing  this  plan. 
I  had  thought  that  perhaps  we  could  have 
had  an  on-the-floor  informal  discussion  of 
the  different  buildings  and  their  use. 

I  was  also  perhaps  a  little  disappointed.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  committee  on  agriculture 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  OAC  and  I 
must  admit  that  as  an  Opposition  member 
I  always  get  fairly  well  looked  after  with 
the  building  programme  that  has  taken  place 
there.  I  think  a  programme  such  as  this  is 
verv  much  desired  and  also  the  one  at  the 
OAC. 

What  I  had  in  mind  is  that  we  should 
have  a  further  overall  programme  of  public 
works  in  Ontario,  that  is,  a  proper  programme 
that  is  going  to  be  followed  from  year  to 
year.  Generally  during  by-elections  or  elec- 
tions sometimes  there  are  buildings  proposed 
that  are  not  always  in  the  programme.  I  can 
think  of  one— the  one  at  Kenora— I  cannot 
find  in  the  1960,  1961,  1962-1963  programme. 
Evidently  now  it  is  started,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Gibson). 

But  it  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind:  if 
we  can  have  a  programme  such  as  has  been 
outlined  here  on  Queen's  Park  and  also  the 
OAC  for  the  balance  of  Ontario,  I  think  it  is 
much  to   be  desired. 

I  would  also  hke  the  hon.  Minister  to 
comment  on  his  speech  last  year  where  he 
predicted  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  sav- 
ing of  30  per  cent.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  that  at  that  time  I  questioned  what 
he  had  in  mind  with  the  saving  of  30  per 
cent  over  his  permanent  public  works  staff 
now  that  he  is  undertaking  the  idea  of  tend- 
ering it  out. 

I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
this  afternoon  that  when  this  programme  was 
fully  developed,  there .  was  going  to  be  a 
large  surplus.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
can  enlighten  us  as  to  whether  he  thinks  in 
the  future  that  it  is  well  that  we  dispose  of 
this  surplus,  such  as  he  suggested,  and  just 
bring  us  up  to  date  a  little  more  informally 
on  this  plan. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  very  long  but  I 
want  to  add  my  words  of  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  Minister  for  his  initiative  in  coming 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  accommodation 
problems  here  at  Queen's  Park  generally. 
Somebody  once  commented  that  greatness  in 
a  man  is  the   conjunction  of  the  man   and 


the  times.  As  far  as  coming  to  grips  with  tliis 
problem,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
man  or  a  combination  of  the  times  and  the 
pressure  of  the  problem. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  tackled  these  problems,  and  coped 
with  the  "checker  game  involved**,  as  he 
referred  to  it.  But  I  think  there  is  something 
more  than  checkers  goes  on,  in  the  pressuring 
for  various  bits  of  accommodation  that  be- 
come available,  and  I  know  it  must  tax  the 
patience  of  the  gods  on  occasion  to  try  to 
reconcile  all  the  conflicting  interests. 

There  is  a  further  question  that  occurred 
to  me  in  light  of  all  this  encouraging  develop- 
ment: why  is  it  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
new  buildings  cannot  be  available  before 
four  years  have  elapsed?  Perhaps  I  have 
not  an  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  required,  but  they  are  now  de- 
molishing the  buildings  over  there,  and  when 
I  see  the  rapidity  with  which  buildings  of 
considerable  size  have  gone  up  in  various 
parts  of  Toronto— they  are  almost  projected 
today  and  in  operation  tomorrow— I  am  won- 
dering why  one  has  to  wait  for  four  years 
to  get  the  first  stage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Actually  these  are  just 
sketch  plans.  The  architects  will  be  getting 
into  the  working  drawings  now  and  the 
detailed  drawings,  which  take  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  because  you  understand  there 
will  be  much  more  eflFort  going  into  the  first 
quarter  of  these  buildings  than  there  is  into 
the  others.  And  then  this  size  of  construction 
will  take  from  26  to  32  months  to  build. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  the  project  will  be 
underway  about  the  beginning  of  1964? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  About  the  fall  of  1963 

we  hope  to  turn  the  first  sod. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  other  point  that 
I  wanted  to  raise  before  we  get  into  the 
detail  of  estimates— a  follow-up  from  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington 
South  (Mr.  Worton)— is  that  I,  too,  was  very 
intrigued  last  year  with  the  hon.  Minister's 
assertion  that  by  tendering,  rather  than  by 
doing  the  work  by  employees  of  the  Public 
Works  department,  he  had  saved  30  per  cent. 
I  have  one  news  clipping  here  where  I  am 
credited  with  saving  that  I  would  like  to  have 
this  documented  a  little  more  than  the  flat 
assertion. 

I  want  to  draw  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
attention  one  specific  instance  and  ask 
whether  or  not  it  is  true,  because  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true  and  I  think  it 
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rather  seriously  contradicts  his  general  con- 
tention last  year.  My  information  is  that  the 
new  power-house  that  was  built  in  connection 
with  the  Ontario  Hospital  in  London  and 
completed  something  over  a  year  ago  was 
biiilt  by  Public  Works  construction  crews, 
and  that  the  saving  on  that  power-house  was 
approximately  $100,000  or  more  compared 
with  an  identical  power-house  that  was  built 
by  a  private  contractor  in  connection  with 
the  Cedar  Springs  development. 

In  addition  I  was  informed  that  the  London 
power-house  built  by  the  Public  Works  staff 
was  begun  about  one  year  later  than  the 
power-house  in  connection  with  Cedar 
Springs,  and  yet  it  was  in  operation  some 
months,  at  least,  ahead  of  the  one  at  Cedar 
Springs.  Now  that  kind  of  dispatch  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  project  and  com- 
pleting it,  combined  with  the  saving  of  over 
$100,000,  is  a  rather  serious  contradiction  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  statement  last  year  that 
he  was  saving  30  per  cent  by  tendering.  I 
wonder  if  he  can  confirm  whether  or  not 
these  facts  are  accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  for 
Welhngton  South  also  brought  up  this 
point  about  30  per  cent.  I  was  not  going 
to  be  surprised  if  the  Opposition  members 
raised  this  question  tonight.  I  made  the 
statement  last  year  and  I  admitted,  at  that 
time,  that  I  could  not  document  the  figiu-es, 
or  it  was  a  figure  that  I  would  not  like  to 
admit  that  I  ever  picked  out  of  the  air, 
because  we  did  not  have  too  many  factual 
figures  at  that  point  but  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why.  I  still  cannot  document  30 
per  cent  right  down  to  the  last  detail  or  we 
would  have  to  turn  out  our  whole  force, 
going  into  every  back  contract  that  existed. 
But  I  can  draw  your  attention  to  three  or 
four,  in  fact  I  think  there  are  five,  jobs  here 
that  I  begin  to  find  that  I  was  not  too  far 
out  on  my  30  per  cent. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  get  two  buildings 
that  are  exactly  comparable;  you  will  under- 
stand that.  Even  two  buildings  that  maybe 
have  exactly  the  same  design  above  ground 
can  be  different  underground,  but  I  will 
give  you  two  or  three  examples  here. 

Two  buildings  that  are  exactly  the  same 
size  are  the  provincial  police  buildings,  one 
at  Chapleau  and  one  at  Kaladar.  They  are 
both  detachment  buildings;  they  were  both 
done  by  day  labour;  they  are  4,382  square 
feet  each.  The  cost  of  one  was  $154,000  and 
the  other  was  approximately  $148,000.  The 
average  cost  of  those  two  buildings  was 
$151,000. 


Now  at  Ignace  we  have  one  that  was  done 
by  contract  and  the  cost  there  was  $108,000. 
That  works  out,  dividing  the  one  into  the 
average,  that  it  was  28.2  per  cent  cheaper 
by  contract  than  by  day  labour. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  All  of  the 
same  design? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Exactly,  as  near  as  you 
can  possibly  get  to  buildings  being  of  the 
same  design. 

In  the  Sturgeon  Falls  and  Espanola  detach- 
ment buildings— both  exactly  the  same  size— 
the  one  at  Sturgeon  Falls  was  done  by  day 
labour  and  was  $165,000;  the  one  at 
Espanola,  exactly  the  same  square  feet,  done 
by  contract,  was  $108,000;  which  is  a  differ- 
ence of  34  per  cent: 

You  were  mentioning  the  laundry  buildings 
and  I  did  not  quite  follow  the  figures  that  you 
were  giving  at  that  time  but  here  again  it  is 
so  hard  to  compare  two  separate- 
Mr.  Bryden:  This  one  shows  the  opposite. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  information  is  that  the 
powerhouses  I  have  cited,  London  and  Cedar 
Springs,  are  identical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  At  Cedar  Springs  and 
where? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  Ontario  Hospital 
in  London. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  on  the  London  one,  but  I  do  have  the 
figures  on  the  day  labour  one  at  Toronto  and 
it  was  $809,000.  It  took  about  32  months 
to  build.  That  was  by  day  labour. 

We  have  the  one  at  Hamilton  as  near 
the  same  as  you  could  possibly  get;  but  you 
understand  that  no  two  are  identical,  par- 
ticularly when  you  are  building  in  these 
larger  projects.  In  a  job  like  999  Queen 
Street  sometimes  on  the  work  orders  other 
things  are  charged  into  these  jobs  so  that  you 
cannot  always  bring  these  figures  out  exactly 
as  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  one  at  Hamilton  was  $410,000  and 
that  was  done  by  contract.  But  we  are 
estimating  here  allowances  for  varying  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  We  have  reduced 
that  by  10  per  cent.  The  estimated  per  cent 
reduction  in  cost  was  39.3  per  cent  and  the 
Toronto  building  versus  the  Cedar  Springs 
laundry  works  out  at  26.3  per  cent;  so  that  is 
certification  of  that  30  per  cent.  We  know 
it  does  not  work  out  exactly  that  way  in 
every  case,  but  it  is  not  all  because  of 
particular  efficiencies  in  the  department. 
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Our  department  is  not  taking  particular 
credit  for  this  today,  there  are  changing 
conditions  over  a  10-year  period.  The  depart- 
ment, 10  years  ago,  in  going  for  the  day 
labour  force,  had  perfectly  good  reasons  for 
going  for  it  at  that  time.  But  now,  with 
more  contractors  available,  the  prices  coming 
in  are  much  crisper,  and  sharper.  There  are 
many  reasons  that  add  up  to  this  percentage 
of  saving  over  the  day  labour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  guarantee  he  has  that 
fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  other  working 
conditions  are  apphcable  on  the  work  that 
he  contracts  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  expect  them  to  pay  the  going  rate 
in  any  particular  area.  I  beHeve  that  it  is 
The  Department  of  Labour's  job  to  see  that 
these  things  are   actually  carried  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Wlien  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  were  before  us,  it 
became  apparent  they  were  not  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  They  have  a  statute  which 
gives  power  to  make  regulations,  but  no 
regulations  have  been  made  and  the  statute 
cannot  be  properly  operated  until  the  regu- 
lations are  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  quite  a  wide- 
spread tendency  today  for  companies  to  get 
out  from  under  the  eflFect  of  collective 
agreements  by  contracting  out  more  and 
more  of  their  work.  Certainly  they  get  it 
done  more  cheaply,  but  they  get  it  done 
more  cheaply  on  the  basis  of  low  wages 
and  bad  working  conditions.  That  is  hap- 
pening in  many— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
There  are  many  cases  on  record.  Even  firms 
such  as  the  CNR,  which  ought  to  know 
better,  have  done  that  sort  of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Have  you  ever  brought 
them  to  my  attention? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Have  I  ever  brou^t  what 
to  your  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Tlie  low  wages  tliat 
are  being  paid. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  would  listen  to  what 
I  am  saying  you  would  have  heard  that  I 
regretted  a  tendency  which  is  getting  more 
and  more  widespread.  I  was  not  referring 
specifically  to  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment but  I  was  talking  about  the  situation 


generally  in  the  country  of  firms  getting  out 
from  under  collective  agreements  by  con- 
tracting out  work,  most  of  which  is  done 
with  unduly  low  wages. 

I  merely  asked  the  hon.  Minister  with 
respect  to  his  own  department  and  the  con- 
tracting out  that  they  are  doing,  if  they  had 
any  guarantee  that  proper  wages  were  being 
paid.  I  will  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  his  answer  was  quite  imsatis-factory. 
He  said  that  it  was  left  to  The  Department 
of  Labour,  but  I  have  pointed  out  to  him 
that  The  Department  of  Labour  is  doing 
nothing  along  that  line.  There  is  really  no 
guarantee  with  respect  to  the  many  very 
costly  contracts  that  this  government  is  let- 
ting, both  from  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  from  other  departments,  that 
fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  other  work- 
ing conditions  are  in  fact  being  observed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bry- 
den) he  is  making  a  rather  roundabout  state- 
ment that  part  of  this  30  per  cent  is  because 
we  are  paying  unduly  low  rates.  Name  me 
one  place,  that  is  all  I  want,  only  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  just  stay  with  the  point 
I  raised.  As  the  responsible  Minister  he 
should  be  able  to  tell  me  what  guarantee  he 
has  that  wages  are  being  paid  on  an  adequate 

basis— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Just  name  me  one, 
that  is  all  I  want,  just  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter to  give  me  a  guarantee  and  he  has 
given  none. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  because  I 
was  going  to  bring  the  matter  up  myself? 
Do  we  have  a  fair  wage  schedule  which 
goes  into  every  contract  which  is  let  for 
these  public  works?  Do  we  have  a  schedule? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  to  what 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  by  a  schedule, 
but  my  understanding  is  on  all  our  con- 
tracts we  require  the  contractor,  or  our  own 
contractors,  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  wages 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister— I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  speaking  of  either,  ex- 
cept that  I  have  received  representations 
which  would  indicate  that  on  provincial 
works,  not  necessarily  limited  to  public 
works,  but  all  provincial  works.  Highways  and 
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other  departments,  we  do  not  have  a  stand- 
ard schedule  which  we  require.  Now  I  under- 
stand the  federal  government  does  have  a 
clause  in  all  specifications  and  all  contracts 
which  do  require  that  the  contractors  pay 
a  fair  wage.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  perhaps  we  might  consider  this 
matter,  possibly  we  could  take  a  look  at  the 
federal  clause  which  goes  in  all  their  con- 
tracts. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  the  absence  of 
that  clause  in  our  specifications  could  con- 
ceivably result  in  a  firm  which  possibly  hires, 
shall  I  say,  a  cheaper  grade  of  labour,  being 
able  to  have  an  advantage  over  another  firm 
which  would  hire  labour  at  the  going  rate. 
I  think  we  might  very  well  consider  such  a 
clause  in  future  contracts.  I  pass  that  on  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  for  what  use  he  might 
make  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  promise  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards) 
that  we  will  check  into  that.  We  have  run 
into  no  difficulties  in  my  term  of  office,  so 
that  is  the  only  indication  I  have  that  it  must 
be  going  along  fairly  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister  will 
take  it  under  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion before  I  sit  down.  The  hon.  Minister 
made  mention  in  his  remarks  earlier  of  a 
sub-basement  I  think  he  called  it,  in  the 
proposed  new  government  buildings,  which 
would  provide  a  degree  of  protection  from 
radiation  fallout.  My  question  is,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  advise  us  whether  or  not  all 
public  buildings  being  undertaken  at  the 
present  time  do  make  such  provision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  making  plans— 
of  course  you  will  realize  that  these  plans 
here,  as  I  mentioned,  are  just  a  sketch— but 
certainly  we  are  hoping  with  these  two  sub- 
basements  that  the  outside  architects  we  are 
getting  will  incorporate  some  fallout  shelters 
in  there.  Now  just  what  they  are  going  to 
come  up  with  we  do  not  know,  but  that  is 
in  oiu*  plan. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  my  suggestion 
is  that  it  would  not  be  restricted  to  this 
particular  building,  that  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  all  public  buildings  as  to  the 
feasibility  or  desirability  of  providing  fallout 
protection  in  these  public  buildings.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  policy  in  some  other 
countries    where    new    public    buildings    are 


being  constructed.  They  do  provide  a  degree 
of  protection.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  might  also  consider  taking  that  under 
advisement  for  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  think  the  hon. 
member's  point  is  well  taken.  We  are  taking 
a  survey  of  all  our  existing  buildings  as  to 
their  availability  and  their  use  as  fallout 
shelters;  and  certainly,  in  any  new  planning, 
that  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes 
under  this  vote  or  not.  I  know  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  builds  hospitals  here 
and  there  all  over  the  province  of  Ontario; 
and  other  government  buildings.  In  regard 
to  sodding  the  lawns,  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  the  public  accounts  as  to  the  cost  for 
sodding.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  can  explain  to  me  the  cost  of  sodding 
and  why  is  sodding  preferred,  instead  of 
seeding  these  lawns  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  and  I  would 
talk  the  same  language.  I  know  when  I  was 
with  Hydro,  and  they  were  talking  about 
seeding  some  area  down  there,  I  thou^t  I 
could  have  seeded  down  all  of  Wentworth 
county  for  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  seed 
down  a  few  hundred  acres  there.  I  think 
some  of  these  people  get  some  grandiose 
ideas  of  how  one  goes  about  seeding  down. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  specific  answer,  that 
sodding  or  landscaping  is  usually  in  the 
general  contract;  that  is  the  reason  it  does 
not  show  up  separately. 

Mr.  Spence:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
any  idea  of  the  costs  whatsoever,  or  where 
the  sod  is  coming  from?  I  am  not  asking  just 
to  put  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  spot,  I  am 
interested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  the  hon.  member 
speaking  of  any  specific  project? 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  the  Ontario  mental 
hospital  at  Cedar  Springs,  which  we  are  very 
proud  to  have  in  that  area.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  two  or  three  times; 
What  is  the  cost  of  this  landscaping? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  the  answer 
to  that  tonight.    I  will  look  it  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  two  or  three 
tag  ends  of  what  we  have  been  discussing 
I  would  like  to  tidy  up.    The  hon.  Minister 
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may  not  have  it  with  him,  but  I  would  ap- 
peciate  it  if  he  would  just  confirm  whether 
or  not  the  two  instances  that  I  cited  him, 
namely,  the  new  powerhouse  at  the  Ontario 
Hospital  in  London,  and  at  Cedar  Springs, 
whether  the  information  is  correct  that  the 
one  in  London  cost  $100,000,  or  so,  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  My  deputy  tells  me  they 

are  not  comparable  at  all. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Not  comparable  at  all? 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member 
should  know  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  should  I  know  it? 
I  have  not  been  down  there;  but  I  will 
check  with  my  sources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  check  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  point  that  I 
wanted  to  raise— I  had  a  feeling  the  hon. 
Minister  was  just  a  little  too  touchy  on  this 
issue  of  the  questions  witii  regard  to  fair 
wage  clauses  in  contracts.  He  was  almost 
touchy  enough  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  bad 
conscience— that  this  was  a  rather  delicate 
issue  that  he  did  not  want  us  to  prod 
unduly.  Perhaps  I  can  relieve  the  hon. 
Minister  of  any  undue  sensitivity  by  this 
suggestion;  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  just 
his  department.  My  hope  would  be,  if  he 
is  really  going  to  take  this  under  advise- 
ment, that  he  would  take  it  to  the  Cabinet 
level  and  get  a  decision  as  government 
policy.  It  is  not  just  his  department;  it  is 
The  Department  of  Highways;  it  is  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

As  of  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  I  think  were 
doing  it.  In  other  words,  they  were  operat- 
ing on  essentially  the  same  basis  as  the 
federal  government.  While  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  get  so  far  ahead  of 
the  pack  that  we  begin  dipping  unduly  into 
the  public  treasury,  I  think  there  is  a  cer- 
tain obligation  on  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  be  something  of  a  model  employer. 
And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  up  until  now, 
it  has  been  anything  but  a  model  employer. 
And  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  say,  "Can  we 
cite  one  instance?"  it  would  be  just  as  futile 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  for  example,  to  have  gotten  up 
a  little  while  ago  and  said,  "Can  you  cite 
one  instance  where  there  has  been  some"— 
what  he  described  as— "untidy  housekeeping" 
in  some  sections  of  his  department  through- 
out the  province. 

Well,    he    has    found    one    now,    and    it 


seems  to  me  there  is  an  obligation  to  have 
a  constant  check;  and  the  constant  check 
can  only  be  by  having  a  fair  wage  contract 
so  that  all  the  unions  in  the  area  who  have 
union  contracts  know  that  this  is  being  met. 
This  is  what  the  federal  government  does, 
and  it  does  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, to  the  point  that  if  a  imion  contract 
is  re-negotiated  during  the  duration  of  any 
government  contracts,  they  will  readjust  the 
contract  that  they  have  let  with  their  con- 
tractor to  meet  the  increases  in  wages. 

One  other  point  in  relation  to  treatment 
of  employees  on  Public  Works  jobs.  My 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  case  with 
which  certainly  the  hon.  Minister's  deputy 
will  be  thorouglily  familiar,  and  that  is  the 
situation  regarding  some  40  or  more  car- 
penters who  had  been  employees  of  Con- 
crete Wall  Forms  in  the  subcontract  with 
Ciregoris,  who  was  the  general  contractor  on 
some  of  the  Ryerson  projects.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disputing  at  all  that  these 
men  were  out  of  pocket  some  $6,783.34  as 
a  result  of  Concrete  Wall  Forms  filing 
bankruptcy.  The  general  contractor  is  going 
to  take  over  the  obligations  of  the  subcon- 
tractor. The  department  has  a  hold-back  of 
$20,000  or  $30,000  with  the  general  con- 
tractor. Now  I  cannot  understand  why,  with 
ordinary  working  men  who  have,  in  many 
instances,  to  live  from  pay  cheque  to  pay 
cheque,  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  podcet 
some  $7,000-odd  for  months,  sometimes  a 
year  or  more  until  the  case  is  settled  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  obligation  is  going  to  be  accepted  by 
the  general  contractor  and  this  department 
has  a  hold-back  of  $30,000,  I  do  not  see 
what  legal  difficulty  there  is  in  this  depart- 
ment paying  the  obligation  so  that  these 
families  are  not  going  to  have  that  wage 
outstanding  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  enlighten  me  as  to 
what  difficulties  there  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  enlighten  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  or  not.  I  have  heard 
this  thing  brought  up  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
the  legal  difficulties  there,  but  I  do  under- 
stand that  we  recognize  that  these  people 
should  be  paid.    The  money  is  due  them. 

But  there  has  been  a  precedent  in  this 
case  where  I  beUeve  our  department  has 
paid  out  money  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  and  when  the  bankruptcy 
came  in,  we  had  to  pay  again.  It  seems  to 
me  a  question  as  to  who  initiates  this  action. 
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and  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
where  we  are  paying  out  this  money  twice. 
We  realize  that  right  is  not  being  done, 
but  someone  has  to  initiate  an  action.  We 
would  gladly  pay  out  the  $15,000  hold-back, 
but  we  are  afraid  we  might  be  working  our- 
selves into  the  possibility  of  paying  it  twice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Neither  am  I  and  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  and  this  is  part 
of  our  problem,  but  if  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,  and  lawyers  are  pretty  ingenious 
types,  on  occasion.  I  have  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving your  legal  advisors  could  not  devise 
some  procedure  to  protect  the  depart- 
ment from  having  to  pay  twice  when  you 
have  a  situation  in  which  (a)  the  general 
contractor  accepts  the  obligation  for  the 
wages,  and  (b)  you  have  a  hold-back  of 
$20,000  or  $30,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  pay  it,  you  in  eflEect,  have  deducted 
that  from  the  hold-back  and  the  men  are 
not  sitting  around  waiting  for  their  wages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  about  six  months 
since  the  people  were  in  my  ofiBce  and  I 
certainly  think  it  is  time  that  we  take 
another  look  at  it 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
on  the  main  office,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  tell  us— who  did  the  architect's 
work  on  these  buildings  that  were  formerly 
handled  by  the  Public  Works?  Did  you  have 
your  own  architects,  and  how  many  architects 
do  you  have  in  your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Which  building? 

Mr.  Worton:  The  buildings  that  you  built 
under  your  public  works.  Your  day  labour 
people.  Was  that  taken  into  consideration, 
or  did  you  have  outside  architects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  assuming  that  you 
are  saying  that  the  jobs  we  did  by  day  labour. 

Mr.  Worton:  One  time,  sir,  you  did  build 
buildings,  say  up  in  Guelph,  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  architects  had  to 
work  on  them.  Were  they  your  own  archi- 
tects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Worton:  How  many  architects  do  you 
have  in  your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Approximately  15  archi- 
tects. 


Mr.  Worton:  And  this  still  means,  sir,  that 
you  have  to  go  outside  for  your  public  works 
building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  About  40  per  cent  of 
our  work  has  to  be  done  outside. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few 
words  here  about  the  programme  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Minister  here  tonight.  I  admire 
the  forethought,  but  a  thing  that  he  never 
mentioned  at  all  is  the  financing.  How  are 
they  going  to  finance  this  project? 

I  know  that  when  the  municipalities,  some- 
times want  to  do  some  capital  work,  the 
Ontario  Mimicipal  Board  asks  them  of  their 
plans  that  they  have  for  the  next  five,  ten, 
15  or  20  years.  They  want  to  watch  the 
financial  situation  of  the  municipaHties. 

I  can  understand  that  it  is  well  and  good 
for  the  province  of  Ontario  to  plan  ahead, 
but  the  financing  of  all  of  these  buildings  is 
something  to  consider.  I  am  saying  this  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  you  people  may  say 
"We  are  going  to  undertake  a  programme  for 
tlie  next  ten  years."  But  surely  you  do  not 
beheve  that  you  are  going  to  be  here  for  the 
next  ten  years?  We  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  have  to  face  that  problem 
afterwards,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  is  going  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gramme that  is  going  to  put  this  province  in 
debt  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  take  us 
15,  20,  or  25  years  to  get  out  of  it;  I  want 
to  know  exactly  what  programme  you  have 
to  finance  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  would  hke  to 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
that  I  checked  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  before  we  brought  this  programme 
forth  and  I  sold  it  by  the  method  of  how 
much  money  we  were  going  to  save  him.  I 
outlined  that  fairly  well  in  my  speech,  I 
thought,  and  was  hopeful  that  we  could 
amortize  this  over- 
Mr.  Belanger:  All  you  are  telling  me  is 
that  you  are  going  to  save  by  the  rentals. 
That  is  not  enough  to  carry  the  interest  on  the 
loan. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Did  he  tell  you  how  much 
debt  we  have  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  you  carry  that,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  advise  us  whether,  ultimately  it  is 
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his  intention  to  acquire  all  the  land  in  that 
so-called   eight-acre   block? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  as  I  mentioned, 
tliere  are  two  small  properties  that  we  are 
negotiating  for  now.  The  brown  building 
south  of  that  tall  building  is  the  Bay-Gros- 
venor  building  and  the  Women's  College 
Hospital  Nurses  residence.  We  certainly  have 
no  need  for  them  in  ten  years.  There  is  some 
thought  about  the  government  that  we  should 
purchase  that  Bay-Grosvenor  building.  I  just 
cannot  see  at  this  time  that  we  need  to.  But 
that  area  is  there  that  could  be  purchased  in 
ten  or  15  years  from  now  if  the  expansion 
is  needed.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  we  see 
it  at  this  time. 

Votes  1801  and  1802  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1803: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  leased  properties,  I  heard  the  hon. 
Minister  say  that  it  cost  the  province  last 
year  about  $500,000  for  leased  premises? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  that  is  in  the 
Toronto  area.    It  is  about  $1.4  million. 

Mr.  Thomas:  You  gave  the  figure  of 
$500,000.  In  the  public  accounts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1961,  there  is  an 
item  there  for  leased  premises  of  over 
$900,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  well  that  is  the 
whole  province.  I  was  just  speaking  partic- 
ularly of  the  Toronto  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  leased  premises  under 
vote  1803,  I  understand,  maybe  wrongly,  that 
the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office  is 
going  to  be  moved  from  a  second  floor  to  a 
first  floor  in  the  city  of  Windsor.   Am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  your  department  be 
responsible  for  the  repairs  or  the  alterations 
to  that  building  as  it  moves  from  the  upstairs 
to  the  downstairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  believe  you  are 
basically  correct.  We  are  putting  in  new 
vaults  for  them  on  the  main  floor. 

Mr.  Newman:  Could  you  give  me,  Mr. 
Minister,  a  vague  or  approximate  opening 
date  for  the  bank,  when  tiie  project  will  be 
completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  got  that  at 
the  moment.    We  can  get  that  for  you. 


Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  one  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  presume 
diat  there  are  buildings  which  he  would  like 
to  build  and  which  possibly  he  cannot  get 
ahead  with  because  of  the  lack  of  money. 
Do  we  have  a  backlog  of  needed  works? 
What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
there  is  a  list  perhaps  of  several  works  that 
are  either  on  die  drawing  board  or  contem- 
plated to  be  on  the  drawing  board  over  the 
next  two,  three  or  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  always.  I  was 
going  to  explain  it  in  a  few  remarks  before 

1807.  That  blue  book  sets  it  out  very  care- 
fully; works  that  have  been  finished  and 
works  that  have  Treasury  board  approval  and 
are  under  way.  There  is  a  tremendous  list 
of  buildings  there  that  have  been  asked  for 
by  the  various  departments.  Some  of  them  we 
are  making  plans  on,  but  usually  we  do  not 
go  too  far  ahead  until  we  actually  get  the 
full  approval  of  the  Treasury  board.  Does 
that  answer  the  hon.  member's  question? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  presume  there  is  no 
publication  anywhere  which  indicates  tfie 
works  that  are  contemplated,  say,  in  1964 
and  1965,  on  into  the  future?  I  am  wonder- 
ing about  the  degree  of  planning  that  is 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  each  department 
sends  to  us  their  own  priority  hst  of  the 
buildings  they  hope  we  will  get  on  with, 
and  quite  often  we  are  doing  planning.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  any  of  the  police  buildings  or 
Highways  garages  they  are  pretty  well  a 
standard  plan  and  we  can  pull  them  off  the 
shelf  almost  any  time.  But  if  it  is  a  hospital 
or  a  teachers'  college,  it  takes  considerable 
planning  ahead. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  only  thing  I  was 
poing  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister— I  know 
he  is  a  man  who  would  not  be  easily  influ- 
enced—the charges  have  been  made,  and  they 
are  usually  made  every  election  time,  that  a 
lot  of  works  are  brought  out  into  the  open 
just  around  election  time.  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  if  there  were  a  pro- 
jected long-range  programme,  these  charges 
would  not  be  valid.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  would  want  to  make  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  just  say  they 
were  not  valid  anyway. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
looking  at  the  public  accounts  under  this 
heading   "leased   premises",   I   find  that  the 
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hon.  Minister  has  listed  rentals  in  one  build- 
ing in  the  city  of  North  Bay;  that  is  the 
building  in  which  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  is  located.  I  cannot  see  any 
figures  for  the  other  buildings.  Does  the 
government  own  the  building  where  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  located;  the  dis- 
trict office,  the  regional  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  we  lease  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  what  name  is  it  in  this 
Ust? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  believe  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  pays  that  particular  lease. 

Mr.  Troy:  Both  in  the  regional  office  and 
the  district  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you.  Why  does  The 
Department  of  Highways  pay  that  one,  when 
the  hon.  Minister's  department  pays  the  one 
leased  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests?    Any  particular  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  goes  back  quite 
a  way,  that  particular  lease.  It  has  been 
the  policy  the  last  two  years.  In  fact  we  are 
just  in  the  process  of  renegotiating  a  new 
lease  up  there  and  it  is  being  done  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  the  district  office!  What  about 
the  regional  office?  It  does  not  go  back  very 
far,  because  at  one  time  the  building  was 
used  as  a  theatre.  It  was  not  paying  very 
well  so  the  owner  leased  it  and  that  is  only 
a  few  years  ago.  I  know  the  other  one  goes 
back  to  almost  the  war  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  find  I  have  not  the 
information  on  that. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us 
what  rental  is  paid  for  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  at  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  $4,800  a  year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Does  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  lease  all  the  buildings 
for  use  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Innes:  You  lease  them  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  so. 


Mr.  Innes:  There  are  some  that  are  being 
built  now.  Are  they  being  built  by  Public 
Works  or  are  most  of  them  being  tendered 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  there  are  some 
new  buildings  being  built,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  name  them  right  now,  where  we  will  be 
renting  back  space.  But,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  we  have  no  buildings  built  spe- 
cifically for  agricultural  representatives' 
offices. 

Mr.  Innes:  The  hon.  Minister  has  some 
though?    Has  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  agricultural 
representatives'  offices  up  in  the  Lindsay 
provincial  building. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  thought  there  were  two  build- 
ings that  were  government-owned— one  in 
eastern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Brighton,  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  But  that  is  a  provincial 
building. 

Mr.  Innes:  So  it  is  not  actually  the  policy 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  building  at 
Brighton  is  all  Agriculture  actually,  but  it  is 
not  all  agricultural  representatives'  offices. 
There  are  veterinary  offices;  it  is  sort  of  a— 
you  might  term  it  a  branch  office  of  OAC 
or  OVC. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes.  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
some  time  give  me  the  total  amount  that 
they  pay  for  rental  of  the  agricultural  offices 
in  buildings  throughout  the  province  and 
send  it  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Throughout  the  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Innes:  That  is  right.  The  total  on 
Agriculture  offices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  was  a  question  asked  in 
regard  to  sales  tax  offices  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  and  there  was  an 
answer  about  the  one  in  North  Bay.  Now 
does  that  rental  just  apply  to  those  offices 
used  by  the  retail  sales  tax  office  there,  or 
does  it  apply  to  the  other  offices  that  have 
moved  in  there?  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  an  office  in  there,  too,  now.  Did  the 
answer  of  the  hon.  Minister  refer  to  the  whole 
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number  of  oflBces  or  just  the  retail  sales  tax 
oflSces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  guess  I  am  a  little 
stupid  here,  but  I  just  cannot  follow  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Maybe  I  am  not  too  clear.  There 
was  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford.  He  asked,  in 
regard  to  buildings,  how  many  sales  tax 
offices  there  were  and  what  the  rental  was 
and  what  space.  In  that  answer  was  listed 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  building  in 
which  office  space  is  rented  in  North  Bay. 
There  was  an  answer  in  No.  54  of  Hansard 
and  it  said  a  certain  amount. 

Now  does  the  rental  apply  on  to  the 
offices  that  are  used  by  the  retail  sales  tax 
division  or  does  it  apply  to  the  offices  that 
have  been  moved  in  there  from  the  old  court- 
house? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Just  the  retail  sales  t-ax 
section. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  is  paid  for  the  offices 
used  by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  $2,800  for  the 
sales  tax;  $3,600  a  year  for  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Troy:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  repeat 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  $3,600  a  year  for  the 
Agriculture  offices  in  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  $2,800  for  the  retail  sales 
tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  told  me  the  department  pays  $4,800 
for  the  rent  of  the  Lands  and  Forests  premises 
in  Kenora.  These  premises  I  believe  are 
leased  from  Ken's  Storage  Limited. 

Now  in  the  public  accounts  of  last  year  we 
see  an  item  of  $13,000  paid  to  Ken's  Storage 
Limited.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  explain 
to  me  the  diflFerence  between  the  $4,800  and 
the  $13,000  paid  to  this  particular  firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  $4,800  was  the  figure 
the  hon.  member  gave.  What  did  he  want  to 
know  the  difference  between? 

Mr.  Gibson:  In  the  estimates  of  1961  we 
see  a  figure  of  $13,000  paid  to  Ken's  Storage 
Limited,  which  company  I  believe  is  the 
landlord  of  the  premises  occupied  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  of  the  hon.  Minister,  if  I 


may,  is  the  difference  between  the  $4,800 
rental  that  is  paid  to  them  annually,  and  the 
$13,000  that  is  shown. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  believe  we  take  care 
of  some  of  the  alterations  of  that  place  in 
our  agreement.  I  will  have  to  check  on  that, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  any  one  year  because  in  some 
of  these  leases,  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  that  we  pay,  our  people  some- 
times go  out  and  make  a  deal  with  them  to 
take  care  of  part  of  the  alterations  and  that 
consideration  is  taken  care  of  back  in  the 
rent.  That  would  be  my  answer,  but  I  will 
check  on  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  take  it  then  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying  that  the  $4,800  is  over  and 
above  the  initial  cost?  There  were  certain 
alterations  made  to  these  premises? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  have  to  check  on 
that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  the  hon.  Minister, 
when  checking,  also  advise  me  as  to  the  term 
of  the  lease  with  this  particular  firm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  expires  May  1,  1963. 
I  would  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  renewal 
clause  in  there. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Thank  you,  and  I  understand 
I  have  your  undertaking  on  the  other  aspects 
of  that  question. 

Votes  1803  and  1804  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1805: 

Mr.  Troy:  What  is  this  stuff  that  we  get 
every  time.  You  just  open  your  mouth  and 
they  say  "carried".  What  are  they  playing 
at?  Is  that  the  game  of  checkers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  department  pro- 
vide services  and  aids  to  navigation  in 
navigable  waters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:   Only  in  die  Muskoka 


Mr.  Troy:  Why  only  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:   That  is  a  throw-back 

from  a  good  many  years. 

An  hon.  member:  1812? 

Hon.  Mr.  ConneU:  1812?  Well,  that  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  does  that  mean  that  all 
other  areas  are  barred  from  getting  aids  to 
navigation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  it  has  not  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  give  aid  in 
any  other  navigable  waters.  It  comes  under 
federal  regulations  and  we  do  not— 

Mr.  Troy:  In  remedial  works,  I  noticed 
the  hon.  Minister's  report:  "Grants  paid  to 
municipalities  for  flood  relief."  Does  he  also 
pay  grants  to  municipalities  for  flood  relief? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  referring  to  the  type  of  thing  we  had  in 
"Hurricane  Hazel,"  or— 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  no,  this  was  in  item  61  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  report.  I  notice  in  southern 
Ontario,  the  town  of  Chatham,  $141,000,  and 
so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  the  one  at  Chat- 
ham was  a  joint  agreement— the  Thames 
River  where  the  hospital  wall  was  deterior- 
ating; the  federal  government  and  ourselves 
went  in  on  a  joint  agreement  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  these  others  are  all  the 
same,  these  ones  in  the  city  of  Cornwall  and 
others;  there  is  quite  a  number  here.  I  know 
that  we  had  very  serious  damage  in  1960  and 
I  know  of  no  township  in  Nipissing  that  got 
any  help.  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  one  may  apply  for  relief  to  the  de- 
partment? We  tried  to  get  it  through  the 
disaster  fund  but  got  very  little  help  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  my  deputy  tells 
me  that  that  was  buflt  by  the  federal  people 
and  it  is  purely  a  federal  matter  that— 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the 
others;  there  are  about  40  of  them,  from  the 
thousands  and  thousands— in  a  quick  glance 
I  would  say,  almost  $600,000.  It  is  on  page 
61,  62,  63,  64  and  65  of  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  each  one  of  these 
stands  on  its  own  merit  when  applications  are 
made.  It  is  the  type  of  thing  like  Perch 
Creek  where  we  have  to  do  some  work  there, 
dredging  and  that  type  of  thing,  and  each 
one  is  considered  under  its  own  merit. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Belanger:  On  vote  1805,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; not  too  long  ago  I  had  to  attend  a 
meeting  that  was  being  held  in  one  of  the 
municipalities  in  my  riding.  There  was  a 
delegation  of  the  people  in  that  area  and 
they  were  contemplating  widening  the  high- 
way at  the  same  time  as  putting  in  a  new 
drain.  The  consulting  engineer  was  there, 
and  he  had  to  refer  to  The  Drainage  Act 


and  then  he  had  to  refer  to  The  Municipal 
Act  and  tlien  he  had  to  refer  to  what  The 
Department  of  Highways  would  do.  This  is 
a  thing  that  I  cannot  understand.  When  it 
pertained  to  the  drainage,  they  wanted  to  get 
certain  grants.  I  think  it  was  a  third  of  the 
cost  in  this  case  that  they  were  going  to 
receive;  they  make  application  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  then  in  regard  to 
the  highway,  they  went  to  The  Department  of 
Highways.  Why  could  this  not  be  all  under 
the  same  department?  This  is  the  thing  that 
I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  disagree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  on  that  state- 
ment. It  is  rather  confusing,  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  time  we  might  be  able  to  make 
it  a  little  bit  easier  for  them  to  apply  for 
these  drains,  because  I  know  that  back  in  my 
own  area,  though  we  do  not  have  too  much 
that  qualifies  in  this,  it  is  difiBcult  to  ascer- 
tain these  diflPerent  departments. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  day;  even  the  engineer  himself 
was  sort  of  in  a  dither  to  find  out  what  he 
had  to  do.  I  think  the  government  would 
do  the  municipalities  some  good  by  putting 
this  vmder  one  department. 

Vote  1805  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1806: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  prepare  and  install  the 
exhibit  that  the  government  of  Ontario  had 
at  the  Sportsman's  Show  recently?  Was  his 
department  responsible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  only  ones  that  we  are  responsible  for  are 
Toronto  Exhibition  and  the  Ottawa  Central. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  your  department  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

Vote  1806  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1807: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1807, 
I  am  quite  sure  we  all  appreciate  this  report 
of  the  projected  programme  for  the  coming 
year  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  useful  infor- 
mation in  the  report;  I  was  interested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  item  on  page  16,  which  is 
a  new  building  provided  at  Elliot  Lake  for 
The  Department  of  Mines.  It  says  that  there 
are  two  staff  residences  to  be  built  there,  I 
presume.    I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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if  the  department  looked  around  with  the 
information  coming  from  that  area,  where 
there  are  so  many  vacant  properties,  surely 
some  two  properties  could  be  bought  there 
that  could  be  converted  into  staff  residences? 
I  heard  a  report  the  other  day  that  there 
was  a  contractor  in  Sudbury  who  was  pre- 
pared to  buy  a  thousand  homes  in  Elliot 
Lake  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  and  ship 
them  a  hundred  miles  to  Sudbury  and  build 
them  on  a  basement.  Now,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  might  be  excellent 
reasoning  today  or  two  years  ago,  but  these 
buildings  were  built  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  are  all  kinds  of  buildings 
at  Cork  Lake  and  the  Cork  Lake  Mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  ConneU:  This  is  back  about  six 
years  ago,  five  or  six  years  ago,  that  these 
two  buildings  were  built;  and  you  will  agree 
that  it  was  an  entirely  different  condition 
there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Why  are  they  included  in  the 
works  programme  for  the  fiscal  year  1962- 
1963,  when  they  were  built  six  years  ago? 
What  kind  of  report  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  a  six-page  speech 
here  that  I  was  going  to  give  on  this  partic- 
ular vote,  so  I  think  I  should  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  calling  of  vote  1807  covering 
our  capital  works  programme  for  the  coming 
year. 

First  of  all,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  loyal  and  skilled  staff  for  the 
devoted  way  in  which  they  carried  out  their 
duties  last  year  and  for  their  planning  for 
the  years  to  come. 

To  the  hon.  members  who  are  not  familiar 
with  our  blue  book— and  I  would  hope  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas) 
would  note,  because  this  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  here— to  the  hon.  members  who  are 
not  familiar  with  our  blue  book  which  we 
distributed  yesterday  and  I  have  "yesterday" 
underlined  here,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
first  section  covers  work  completed  during 
the  past  five  years.  This  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $155  million. 

The  next  section  covers  work  under  way. 
"Under  way"  is  a  term  we  use  to  cover  all 
works  which  have  received  Treasury  board 
approval  for  planning.  It  does  not  mean 
there  is  physical  construction  work  under 
way  on  the  site. 

Some  of  these  works  may  have  only  re- 
ceived planning  approval  last  week;    others 


may  be  in  preliminary  sketch  stage;  others 
may  be  in  the  drafting  room  having  the 
finishing  touches  put  to  working  drawings; 
others  may  be  out  for  tender  call.  These 
works  total  $114  million. 

The  third  section  of  the  blue  book  covers 
works  requested  by  the  various  departments. 
There  is  no  commitment  implied  or  stated  to 
go  ahead  with  these  works  this  year,  next 
year  or  anytime.  The  items  listed  here  repre- 
sent the  top  priority  buildings  as  the  indivi- 
dual departments  now  see  them.  Priorities 
change  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  today's 
apparent  needs  will  not  appear  as  necessary 
possibly  a  year  or  two  hence. 

A  certain  number  of  these  requests  for 
each  department  will  be  proceeded  with  this 
year.  Which  they  are  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
but  will  be  up  to  Treasury  board  to  approve. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  is  at  least  $88 
million  worth  of  work  here— or  enough  to 
keep  us  going  for  several  years  to  come. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  highhghts  of  last  year,  such  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1,250-bed  hospital  school  for 
retarded  children  at  Cedar  Springs;  and  the 
600-bed  addition  to  the  Ontario  hospital, 
Hamilton,  both  of  which  were  ofiBcially 
opened  last  spring.  A  new  300-bed  addition 
is  under  way  at  Orillia,  following  demolition 
of  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  that  hospital. 

New  community  mental  hospitals  are  near- 
ing  completion  at  Owen  Sound  and  Goderich. 
First  contracts  for  another  one  at  Palmerston 
have  been  let.  The  Ni^tingale  school  of 
nursing  in  Toronto  is  nearing  completion,  as 
is  a  300-bed  addition  at  Ontario  hospital. 
Port  Arthur. 

The  first  stage  of  construction  is  well  under 
way  at  Milton  on  the  new  school  for  the 
deaf.  The  final  unit  of  Ryerson  institute  of 
technology  is  on  its  way  as  is  the  new 
teachers'  college  at  Windsor.  The  teachers' 
college  at  the  Lakehead  was  put  into  opera- 
tion two  months  ahead  of  schedule  last  sum- 
mer. On  Wellesley  street,  a  former  garage 
is  being  converted  as  a  centre  for  the  auto- 
motive and  allied  trades  school. 

The  girls'  training  school  at  Lindsay  and 
the  boys'  training  school  at  Simcoe  will  be 
in  use  this  year,  and  good  progress  has  been 
made  on  new  dormitories  and  other  buildings 
at  Monteith. 

Plans  are  well  along  on  the  new  abattoir 
at  Guelph  with  modem  and  up-to-date 
slaughtering  and  process  facilities.  Tenders 
will  be  called  this  summer. 

Agricultural  service  buildings  were  com- 
pleted at  Brighton  and  New  Liskeard,  as  well 
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as  a  new  home  economics  buildings  at 
Kemptville  and  an  agronomy  building  at 
Ridgetown. 

New  headquarters  buildings  have  been 
completed  at  Belleville,  Burlington  and  Corn- 
wall for  the  Ontario  provincial  poHce. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  we  opened  a  new  gov- 
ernment building  which  brings  five  govern- 
ment departments  together  and  we  are  cur- 
rently building  an  18-bay  heated  storage 
building  for  The  Department  of  Highways. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  year;  now  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  new  Toronto  psychiatric  hospital  at 
College  and  Huron  Streets,  and  the  new  cen- 
tral health  laboratory  on  Highway  401  beside 
the  water  resources  commission  laboratory 
will  total  about  $10  million. 

Final  working  drawings  are  being  com- 
pleted for  trades  schools  at  London,  Ottawa 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  will  cost  another 
$9  million  before  they  are  finished.  The 
institute  of  technology  at  Ottawa  is  also  in 
advanced  planning  stage. 

The  biggest  job  for  the  Agriculture  depart- 
ment coming  up  is  the  chemistry  and 
bacteriology  building  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  which  will  complete  the  three- 
building  science  group  and  will  cost  about 
$3  million.  There  are  also  poultry  virology 
and  pathogen-free  swine  buildings  which  will 
be  under  way  shortly. 

The  contract  for  the  new  registry  oflBce  at 
Kenora  has  been  awarded  and  sketch  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  government  building 
there. 

I  could  mention  many  other  jobs  tliat  will 
be  started  this  year— such  as  the  travel  and 
publicity  tourist  reception  centre  at  Windsor, 
but  you  can  find  these  listed  in  the  blue 
book. 

The  biggest  thing  for  our  department  is 
to  have  time  to  plan  to  construct  our  build- 
ings in  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
way. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  just  like  to 
mention  our  programme  of  building  and 
maintenance  of  dams  and  locks.  The  con- 
struction of  a  new  reinforced  concrete  dam 
on  Ivanhoe  Lake,  near  Foleyet,  was  the 
biggest  job  last  year  and  it  will  be  com- 
pleted later  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$300,000.  Enough  is  completed  now  to  re- 
tain a  large  body  of  water  and  to  handle  the 
spring  runoff.  Another  big  job  was  the  exten- 
sive reconstruction  and  additions  to  the  fish 
hatchery  at  Chatsworth  which  will  total 
about  $200,000  when  completed. 


New  work  planned  for  this  year  includes 
dams  at  Forest  Lake  and  Ena  Lake  in 
Kenora;  at  Birch  Lake  and  Evangeline  Lake 
in  Algoma-Manitoulin;  at  Barlow  Lake  in 
Nickel  Belt;  at  Aylen  Lake  in  Renfrew  North 
and  the  Watts  dam  in  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
that  question,  we  know  that  these  are  proper- 
ties built  and  acquired  by  the  department 
this  last  five  years.  On  page  17  there  is  a 
liste  of  four  properties  which  were  acquired 
by  the  department:  at  881-887  Bay  Street, 
875  Bay  Street,  434  University  Avenue,  444 
University  Avenue  and  204  Richmond  Street 
West.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  the 
information  regarding  who  owned  the 
property  before  their  acquisition  by  the 
department,  and  how  much  each  property 
cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  881  Bay  Street  was 
owned  by  Alan  Farlinger  and  I  believe  the 
original  cost  was  $2,700,000.  What  was  the 
next  one? 

Mr.  Thomas:  434  University  Avenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  434  University  Avenue. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  are  too  accurate  on 
our  information  regarding  this  one. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
could  get  it  for  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  can  get  it  for 
the  hon.  member.  434,  and  204  Richmond 
Street  West,  that  was  known  as  the  Brigden 
Building— I  think  we  had  better  get  the  hon. 
member  that  information.  That  is  204  Rich- 
mond and  434  University- 
Mr.  Thomas:  On  page  17. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  am 
not  sure— there  are  a  lot  more  than  that  listed 
here.  Which  ones  was  the  hon.  member 
interested  in? 

Mr.  Thomas:  There  are  five  I  would  like 
to  question  on:  881-887  Bay  Street,  434 
University  Avenue,  444  University  Avenue, 
and  204  Richmond  Street  West. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  time  ago  I  mentioned  in 
my  Throne  speech  that  the  people  in  Lon- 
don were  very  pleased  at  the  promise  they 
had  received  from  the  government  to  con- 
struct a  new  Ontario  hospital  to  replace 
facilities  that  have  been  there  for  70  or  80 
years.  And  I  think  I  mentioned  too  that 
these  facilities  were  promised  by  a  number 
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of  governments  for  30  years  or  more.  Myself 
and  other  members  from  that  area  have 
been  interested  in  the  matter  as  have  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  and  citizens  in  Lon- 
don and  a  year  or  two  ago  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  a  new  building  would 
be  built.  If  I  remember  rightly,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pubhc  Works  estimates  a  year  ago 
included  some  mention  of  that. 

I  am  puzzled  and  distressed  to  see  no 
mention  of  this  new  building  in  this  blue 
book.  And  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  explain  that  to  me.  By  the  way,  I 
can  also  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  told  a  public  meeting  a  year 
ago  that  they  hoped  to  break  ground  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  the  powerhouse 
there  is  completed.  The  laundry  building, 
I  imagine,  will  be  under  way— page  32  I  am 
given  to  understand— yes,  it  is  under  way, 
and  I  would  hope  when  I  look  over  here  in 
the  works  requested  it  will  be  included.  I 
know  we  are  certainly  well  along  with  the 
plan  and  are  working  on  that. 

Well,  I  am  afraid  we  are  even  subject  to 
mistakes  in  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  We  have  missed  that  out.  But  I 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  we 
are  well  along  with  the  plans  for  that  600- 
bed  addition  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  White:  And  when  would  the  hon. 
Minister  expect  to  call  tenders  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  that  infor- 
mation here,  but  I  would  say  certainly  within 
this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  WiHiam):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
concerning  a  building  to  do  with  The 
Department  of  Highways  that  was  in  this 
blue  book  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  find 
it  is  not  listed  here. 

This  is  from  an  article  that  was  in  the 
Fort  William  Times-Journal  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  relating  to  it  and  they  said: 

Highways  Minister  W.  A.  Goodfellow 
says  further  soil  studies  must  be  made 
before  decision  can  be  made  on  utilizing 
its  Fort  William  property.  The  land,  about 
20  acres,  at  Walsh  and  Leland  Streets, 
was  set  aside  several  years  ago  for 
regional  and  district  Highways  depart- 
ment headquarters. 

Lack  of  action  has  prompted  repeated 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  department 
intends   to  proceed.    Last  year  municipal 


o£BciaIs  were  informed  delay  was  to  due 
to  Treasury  board  refusal  to  approve  neces- 
sary money.  Today  Mayor  E.  H.  Read 
received  a  letter  stating  delay  is  due  to 
need  for  further  soil  study. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  soil  studies  are 
so  important  for  this  building.  It  has  been 
under  review  more  or  less  for  the  past  few 
years  and  this  year  I  see  it  is  eliminated 
entirely  from  the  projected  buildings  for, 
as  far  as  I  know,  all  time.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  hon.   Minister's  report  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie) 
that  we  will  review  it  harder  than  ever  this 
year,  we  will  take  another  good  look  at  it 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  mentioned  it  to  me  the  other  day 
and  so  it  certainly  is  not  a  dead  issue  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  page  51,  there  is  for  the 
Niagara  peninsula  a  300-bed  hospital.  I 
realize  the  hon.  Minister  did  say  this  new 
project  was  requested,  but  does  he  have 
anything  on  that?  Is  that  a  hospital  for  the 
retarded  children  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  had 
approval  to  go  ahead  with  it.  It  is  under 
works  requested. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  under  works  Requested 
and  it  is  for  the  retarded  children  of  that 
area.  It  is  going  to  be  built  in  the  penin- 
sula somewhere,  is  that  the  information  that 
I  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes.  I  understand  the 
request  was  a  school  for  retarded  children, 
but  that  building  is  not  being  proceeded 
with  as  yet. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  I  made  quite  a  fuss  about  this 
a  year  ago  and  I  thought  by  this  time  it 
would  be  already  built.  I  am  a  patient  man; 
maybe  by  next  year  we  will  have  it  built. 

My  other  question  is:  on  page  64  you 
have  new  projects  requested  and  the  hon. 
Minister  will  recall  I  asked  him  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  tourist  reception 
centre  at  Fort  Erie.  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  that  on  the  plan  or  is  that  pernling  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  that  is 
pending  too. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  Let  me  take  another  shot,  I 
should  hit  one  out  of  three.  In  Niagara  Falls 
you  have  quite  a  small  unit  and  it  says  here— 
mind  you  the  hon.  Minister  put  tiiis  here 
himself,  or  his  department— under  new  proj- 
ects requested  to  construct  new  tourist 
reception  centres  Niagara  Falls  is  listed.  Is 
that  going  to  be  added?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  not  think  that  should  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  had  such  great 
pressure  from  Windsor  for  a  new  tourist 
reception  centre  there,  and  with  the  good 
building  that  already  is  at  Niagara  Falls,  it 
is  not  on  our  priority  list  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Bukator:  With  the  millions  of  dollars 
involved  I  did  not  think  this  was  that  big 
an  issue.  I  realize  it  might  be  a  little  bit  of 
politics,  but  I  did  not  think  this  hon.  Minister 
did  that.  I  understand  he  is  treating  every- 
body fairly  and  I  felt,  even  though  there  is 
a  Liberal  member  in  Niagara  Falls,  with  the 
tourists  that  come  in  surely  he  would  give 
us  consideration  in  that  one  area.  It  is  a  mess 
and  it  should  be  cleaned  up. 

The  department  took  down  the  old  building 
of  the  American  consul  and  made  a  small 
parking  area  there.  I  had  hoped  one  out  of 
the  three  requests  we  might  get.  That  is  not 
asking  for  too  much.  It  will  not  run  into 
millions,  it  is  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Mind  you,  if  I  do  not  get  them  now, 
another  year  I  will  come  back  again  and 
back  again  until  finally  the  government  might 
get  that  riding  back  if  I  make  enough  fuss 
about  it.  I  notice  one  thing  since  I  was 
elected,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  many  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  government  there,  I  suppose 
wondering  why  they  lost  that  riding.  By 
this  time  they  should  know.  They  have  not 
been  giving  us  what  we  need  in  that  area  to 
accommodate  the  people  who  come  in  from 
all  over  the  world.  I  usually  make  my  better 
speeches  at  11  o'clock,  so  let  us  keep  it  up. 

An  hon.  member:  Make  it  11  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  is  the  cost  of 
providing  that  new  industrial  farm  at  Elliot 
Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do  not  own  any- 
thing there,  we  are  paying  a  very  nominal 
rent  for  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  the  houses  that  were  used 
by  the  mining  officials  good  enough  for  the 
staflF  or  do  you  have  to  build  new  ones? 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  not  too  well  up 
on  the  details  of  that  particular  institution. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  in  regard  to  mental 
hospitals  there  is  a  300-bed  hospital  requested 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  then  a  little  farther  it 
says  northern  Ontario  also  listed  as  a  request. 
Does  that  mean  two  hospitals  are  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  see  anything  under 
way  provided  or  even  requested  in  regard  to 
that  building  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways which  was  supposed  to  be  built  long 
ago.  We  were  going  to  have  a  $1.5  million 
building  up  there  by  1960. 

The  government  owns  the  property,  it  is 
along  the  North  Bay  by-pass,  you  use  it  so  far 
to  store  Bailey  bridge  equipment.  Is  there 
anything  even  under  way— I  know  it  is  re- 
quested, but  that  does  not  mean  anything— is 
there  anything  at  all  even  away  in  the  back- 
ground for  that  Department  of  Highways 
building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  My  deputy  mentions  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  know  the  area  too  well 
there,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  highway  that  there  is  some  change 
there.  The  Department  of  Highways  changed 
their  priorities  on  that  and  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  highway  has  not  changed 
any,  it  has  been  there  for  years.  It  runs  right 
through  North  Bay.  It  has  been  there  for 
years,  so  the  hon.  Minister  had  better  look 
up  his  geography  also. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
bring  up  the  question  of  the  teachers'  col- 
leges in  my  community.  The  only  reason  I  do 
bring  it  up  is  that  last  weekend  when  I  was 
home  students  told  me  that  they  would  have 
to  enroll  at  the  London  college  this  coming 
year.  They  are  being  given  this  information 
by  their  own  schools  and  the  only  reason  why 
I  assume  they  would  get  this  information  is 
that  the  parties  that  are  passing  on  this 
information  have  the  idea  that  the  college 
will  not  be  completed  by  September.  This  is 
not  correct,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  think  so.  My 
understanding  is  that  we  will  have  the  class- 
rooms ready  by  September  1,  but  we  will  not 
have  all  the  facilities  that  go  along  with 
the  college  ready.  We  are  concentrating  on 
getting  the  classrooms  themselves  ready.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  that. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  have  made  some 
arrangements  with  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  rent  other  quarters  in  Windsor  in 
the  event  that  this  tiling  was  held  up  by  a 
strike,  as  you  know.  It  is  nobody's  fault  that 
the  delay  has  taken  place.  I  believe  we  have 
made  some  arrangements  in  The  Department 
of  Education  to  rent  accommodation  so  the 
college  will  open  there  in  .  September.  But 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  have  ac- 
comodation for  as  many  people  as  we  would 
have  had  it  been  completed. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  am 
safe  in  informing  the  students  in  the  area 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  at  the 
Windsor  institution  come  this  September? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  cannot  guarantee  ac- 
commodation for  all  that  might  want  to 
enroll,  but  I  assure  the  hon.  member  we  are 
making  arrangements  to  open  a  college  there 
in  September,  yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  One  other  question:  the 
tourist  reception  centre  will  be  started  in  the 
near  future,  am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Very  shortly. 

Mr.  Newman:  On  page  37  the  new  gov- 
ernment building  is  mentioned.  That  is 
mentioned  in  there  as  works  under  way  solely 
because  the  area  has  been  landscaped,  is  that 
it?  Or  are  there  further  plans  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  was  for  the  land- 
scaping and  purchase  of  the  property.  The 
Travel  and  Publicity  building  is  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  provincial  building. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  tourist  reception  centre 
is  tlie  first  phase  of  the  programme,  is  it? 
Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  be  permitted  to  give 
you  a  little  history  of  the  St.  Catharines 
construction  of  the  new  teachers  college?  You 
will  recall  a  year  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  was  talking  about  building  one 
in  St.  Catharines  and  you  had  a  delegation 
down  from  Welland.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
getting  through,  but  I  am  going  to  try  it 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  hear  everything  you 


Mr.  Bukator:  You  will  recall  you  said 
you  would  take  another  look  at  it  another 
year.    There  may  be  a  chance  that  you  may 


consider  it,  and  I  hope  that  you  will.  Going 
back  to  Welland,  you  have  the  land  for 
practically  nothing.  You  have  purchased  the 
land,  I  understand,  in  St.  Catharines.  Is  that 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Are  there  any  plans  for  the 
construction  of  this  teachers'  college  at,  let 
us  say,  St.  Catharines?  Would  that  question 
be  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  been 
proceeding  with  the  plans.  We  are  building 
your  teachers*  college  in  Windsor  now  and 
it  should  possibly  be  two  to  three  years 
before  there  is  need  for  another  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  save  your  question 
until  I  bring  in  my  estimates  on  Education 
and  then  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact 
timetabling.  We  require  another  school  in 
the  peninsula,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  tonight 
just  exactly  what  year  it  is  that  we  plan  on 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  such  an  important  issue 
to  that  peninsula  as  a  whole  that  I  do  not 
mind  waiting  for  a  day  or  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right.  Next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  under- 
stand that.  The  department  has  only  sd  much 
money  to  work  with  and  they  divide  this  as 
best  they  can. 

Looking  at  this  report  here  tonight  and  also 
the  projects  that  have  been  requested,  I 
would  say  to  this  department  that  it  should 
come  under  a  department  of  its  own  creation 
—that  is  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board— because 
truly  if  it  is  going  to  try  to  accomplish 
everything  that  is  requested  here,  it  is  going 
to  put  this  province  into  debt  so  deep  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  We 
are  going  to  be  the  ones  that  will  have  to 
face  this  problem. 

I  still  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  sometimes  iwomises 
the  localities  too  much  and  he  lets  the  muni- 
cipalities build  their  hopes  quite  high.  I  think 
that  should  he  realize  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  assistance  he  should  teU  them  this. 
Be  truthful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  spelled  it  out  very 
clearly  that  these  are  the  things  that  various 
departments  have  asked  for.  These  are  Ae 
things  that  are  needed  in  the  province.  We 
made  no  conunitment  that  we  are  going  to 
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do  them  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  any  year. 
The  very  words  I  said— and  I  think  we  all 
know  people  ask  many  things  and  expect  to 
get  a  small  percentage,  and  I  think  this  work 
requested  fits  into  the  smaller  category— I 
made  no  commitment  whatever  in  these  works 
requested,  that  we  are  going  ahead  with  any; 
but  they  will  be  presented  to  Treasury  board 
for  their  approval,  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
instance  I  should  like  to  congratvilate  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  department  on  the 
beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
Kenora  land  titles  office.  This  was  a  long 
overdue  project  and,  unlike  most  projects 
in  our  area,  it  was  not  particularly  an  election 
promise  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  since 
this  building  has  been  promised  to  us  for 
a  number  of  years.  As  I  say,  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  beginning  of  its  construction. 

I  have  one  brief  comment.  I  had  a  question 
on  this  particular  issue  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. I  am  now  told  that  The  Department  of 
PubHc  Works  wishes  to  acquire  certain  space 
in  the  basement  of  this  building  for  the  use 
of  the  said  department.  I  should  like  to 
say  first  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal 
on  a  number  of  grounds  including  fire  hazard; 
and  second  that  there  is  no  real  need  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  an  office  in 
this  area;  and  third  because  we  have  found 
in  our  area  that  government  departments  have 
a  horrible  tendency  to  take  over  the  buildings 
that  they  first  moved  into.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion I  refer  to  the  courthouse  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
contrary  to  what  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  says.  My  first  question,  and 
it  is  only  the  first  one,  is  this:  Has  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  designs  on  space 
in  the  new  land  titles  office  in  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  told  that  we  are 
working  with  about  the  same  amount  of  space 
that  some  of  the  hon.  members  claim  they 
have  around  here— a  place  to  hang  your  hat; 
and  so  I  am  not  saying  that  we  would  not  be 
looking  for  space  in  there  if  our  people  need 
it. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Now,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  advise  the  hon.  Minister 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  idea  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): You  are  opposed  to  a  department  go- 
ing in,  you  are  opposed  to  Transport  being 
up  there. 


Mr.  Gibson:  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not 
hear  that,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  opposed  to 
Transport  being  represented  in  your  riding; 
you  are  opposed  to  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Gibson:  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
The  Department  of  Transport  being  repre- 
sented in  our  riding;  I  only  wish  they  were 
sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  portion  of  my 
questions.  I  note  on  page  37  of  the  blue 
book,  as  the  hon.  Minister  calls  it,  an  item 
under  "projects  under  way"  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  government  office  building  in 
Kenora. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows,  this  was 
an  election  promise.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
said  that  the  plans  have  been  drawn  for  this 
project.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  give  some 
indication  as  to  when  tenders  will  be  called 
on  this  project  and  what  is  the  estimated 
cost,  and  third,  sir,  does  he  anticipate  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  will 
move  into  this  new  building  after  they  move 
out  of  the  premises  they  now  occupy  at  the 
termination  of  their  lease  in  May,  1963? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  cannot  give  the  answer 
to.  all  of  that.  We  are  proceeding  with  the 
plans.  There  is  some  difficulty  which  has 
come  up  as  far  as  the  land  is  concerned.  I 
would  not  say  "difficulty"  but  there  have, 
been  some  suggestions  that  we  change  the 
location;  and  we  do  contemplate  putting 
various  departments  in  there.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  made  the  prime  request 
and  I  take  very  strong  objection  to  the  hon. 
member  saying  that  that  is  a  political 
promise  up  there.  These  works  were  needed 
up  there. 

The  Highways  space  was  needed,  and  I 
take  very  strong  objection  to  him  saying  that 
that  was  a  political  promise.  Give  this  depart- 
ment a  little  credit  for  some  good  plans.  We 
either  do  too  much  planning  or  not  enough 
planning;  and  when  we  do  the  planning,  he 
calls  it  a  political  promise.  I  take  very 
strong  objection  to  that  statement  from  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gibson:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  apologize 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  did  not  say  a  political 
promise,  I  said  an  election  promise;  and  that 
sir,  I  can  prove.  Third,  on  page  3  of  the 
blue  book,  we  have  an  item,  "Kenora-New 
Boathouse."  This  is  under  the  projects  of 
new  buildings  provided.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  tell  me  the  cost  of  build- 
ing this  new  boathouse,  and  second,  tell  me 
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if  they  encountered  any  unforeseen  difiScuIties 
in  putting  this  boathouse  into  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  understand  there 
is  some  trouble  with  the  shore  protection, 
there.  I  do  not  know  as  we  have  total  costs 
here  for  that.  Oh,  $63,000  is  the  figure  that 
I  am  given  for  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
how  many  boats  can  be  accommodated  in 
this  particular  boathouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  What  size  of  boats? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  the  boats  that  the  de- 
partment is  using.  Might  I  have  an  answer 
to  my  question? 

Hon,  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  really,  I  do  not 
know  what  size  the  provincial  police  are 
using  up  there. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  the  department  built 
the  boathouse  for  the  provincial  police,  surely 
he  must  have  some— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  I  recall,  they  can 
dock  them.  There  is  a  section  up  the  centre 
and  I  think  they  could  get  about  two,  four, 
six,  or  eight  boats  there  of  the  size  that  I 
can  picture  them  using  up  in  Kenora. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  imper- 
tinent, Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  seen  this 
boathouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Seen  what? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Has  he  seen  the  boathouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Gibson:  One  'final  question,  just  to 
carry  on  along  the  lines  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  a  question  that  he 
asked.  This  new  hospital  building  in 
northern  Ontario-300  beds.  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  give  me  any  idea  of  where  this  thing 
is  going  to  be  built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  we  have  not  been 
requested  for  a  site.  We  have  been  requested 
to  look  up  a  site  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
area  but  we  have  not  acquired  a  site  for  it. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Do  I  take  it  then  that  northern 
Ontario  means  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No.  No,  there  are  two. 
There  is  one  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area 
and  we  have  not  been  requested  any  particu- 
lar spot  for  the  other  one  yet. 

Vote  1807  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1808: 

Mr.  Thomas:  My  question  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  one  of  information.  When  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  decides  to  build  a  new  liquor 
store,  do  they  employ  their  own  architects  for 
the  design  and  then  submit  the  plans  to  the 
department;  or  what  is  the  arrangement  with 
The  Department  of  Public  Works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  had  any 
contact  with  that.  I  think  maybe  they 
occasionally  check  with  our  property  people 
for  values,  except  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  of 
course,  where  we  built  the  provincial  build- 
ing, and  the  Liquor  Control  Board  are  renting 
from  us  at  that  location. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  for  my  own  information.  I 
see  in  the  work  programme,  Ridgetown 
Western  Ontario  Agricultural  School,  field 
husbandry  building,  install  air  measuring 
system.  This  must  be  quite  a  big  project. 
Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  can  enhghten  me 
on  the  meaning  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  What  page  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Spence:  Page  27,  at  the  bottom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  He  is  getting  in  over 
my  depth  now  when  he  starts  measuring  air. 

Mr.  Spence:  It  is  mine  too.  The  field 
husbandry  building,  install  air  measuring 
system.  I  thought  maybe  that  was  for  this 
building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  heard  them 
describe  a  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas.  You  can 
contract  it  down  to  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  that  type  of  machine  we  are 
putting  in  or  not,  but— I  think  we  had  better 
quit,  they  tell  me  it  is  a  hay-drying  outfit. 

Vote  1808  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;   Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain   resolutions    and    asks   for   leave    to   sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  104, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  respecting  claims 
for  damages  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Before 
we  get  through  No.  124,  is  this  not  the  bill 
which  deals  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund?  I  believe  there 
was  some  information  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister undertook  to  get  for  us  when  we  were 
debating  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Transport. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  all  that  information 
and  for  purposes  of  getting  us  into  the  de- 
bate, if  we  could  get  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  through  I  think  we  might  debate 
the  entire  bill  on  the  various  sections  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  will  be  going  to 
committee,  will  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  will  be  debated 
right  here.  It  has  already  been  to  a  select 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is  the  im- 
plementation of  their  recommendation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  understand 
there  will  be  some  latitude  allowed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  If  Bill  No.  124 
is  now  up  for  second  reading  and  discussion 
in  principle— 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  I  believe  it  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  was  just  being  dis- 
cussed a  minute  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  was  a  question 
asked  about  it,  about  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  your  ruling,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  has  been  carried? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  has  been  carried. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Per- 
haps we  went  a  httle  too  quickly  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden).  If 
he  wants  to  debate  the  principle  of  the  bill 
I  would  be  quite  happy  to  revert,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  understand  there  is 
going  to  be  wide  latitude  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  but  I  would  still  like  to  discuss  the  bill 
briefly  in  principle  at  this  time.  As  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said,  it  represents  the 
recommendations  of  a  select  committee.  I 
think  we  should  bear  in  mind,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  recommendations 
were  clearly  understood  to  be  interim  recom- 
mendations and  that  the  committee  still  had 
an  important  phase  of  the  whole  subject  to 
discuss. 

I  got  the  impression  from  comments  the 
hon.  Minister  made  on  earlier  occasions,  on 
first  reading  and  also  when  his  estimates  were 
before  the  House,  that  he  regards  the  bill 
as  a  final  answer  to  the  problem  and  indeed 
almost  a  perfect  answer.  I  would  find  it 
regrettable  if  that  represents  his  true  view. 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
keep  an  open  mind  with  regard  to  any  subse- 
quent recommendations  the  committee  might 
see  fit  to  make,  and  that  any  view  that  he 
may  have  expressed  with  regard  to  this  bill 
would  not  in  any  way  undermine  the  efforts 
of  the  committee  in  studying  furtlier  aspects 
of  this  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very 
much  of  an  interim  bill.  It  is  acceptable 
only  on  that  basis.  If  I  thought  it  was 
regarded  in  any  way  as  a  final  solution  to 
the  problem  I  would  feel  impelled  to  oppose 
the  bill.  I  will,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  consent  to  go  along  with 
second  reading  in  the  hope  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  we  will  have  a 
better  answer  to  the  whole  problem  than 
this  particular  bill  represents. 

When  I  discussed  the  principle  contained 
in  this  bill  in  some  measure  during  the  esti- 
mates that  the  hon.  Minister  presented  to  the 
House,  I  indicated,  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat,  that  the  only  adequate  answer,  in  my 
opinion,  and  it  is  an  opinion  held  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people,  to  the  problem 
of  automobile  accidents  is  to  establish  a 
public  fund.  This  fund  would  be  similar  in 
principle,  with  necessary  modifications  be- 
cause of  the  different  type  of  situation  being 
dealt  with,  to  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  it  quite  clear  at 
that  time  that  he  did  not  agree  with  that 
principle  and  he  simply  attributed  my  views 
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on  the  matter  to  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion 
I  was  a  sociahst  or  something  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  no  such  thing. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's views. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  inconsistent  with 
what  I  had  said.  I  have  found  that  an 
increasing  number  of  hon.  members  in  this 
House  seem  to  be  acquiring  a  high  regard 
for  views  that  I  think  could  adequately  be 
described  as  socialism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  think,  repudiated  my  views  on  this  matter 
and  at  that  point  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer),  who  unfortunately  is 
not  here  now,  intervened  and  stated  that  both 
the  hon.  Minister  and  I  were  right  in  part 
only  and  that  he  was  going  to  present  to  the 
House  the  exact  truth  precisely  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind  of  God. 

As  his  argument  developed— I  am  para- 
phrasing what  he  said— it  appeared  that  all 
he  had  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  was  a 
featherbedding  argument.  His  argument  was 
that  if  we  established  a  public  fund,  such  as 
I  was  advocating,  7,000—1  think  was  the  figure 
he  gave— insurance  agents  would  be  put  out  of 
business. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  we  should  not  accept 
that  sort  of  statistic.  I  think  experience  with 
the  extension  of  public  insurance  in  many 
fields  indicates  that  insurance  agents  actually 
have  very  little  to  fear.  Experience  in  other 
jurisdictions  and  in  our  own  jurisdiction, 
indicates  that  as  the  principle  of  public 
insurance  is  extended,  people  become  more 
insurance-conscious  and  that  in  the  very  large 
areas  which  are  still  left,  the  insurance  agents 
if  anything  do  more  business  than  they  did 
before. 

However,  apart  from  that,  I  myself  have 
never  believed  in  featherbedding  no  matter 
where  it  apphes.  I  believe  that  when  social 
progress  makes  some  occupations  obsolete  it 
is  desirable  for  the  community  to  bear  the 
costs  of  that  process  rather  than  throwing  it 
entirely  on  a  small  group  of  people.  The 
community,  through  the  government,  should 
ease  the  transition  of  people  in  occupations 
that  have  become  obsolete  into  other  more 
useful  occupations. 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen  here,  which 
I  do  not  anticipate,  but  if  it  should  then 
I  believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide     alternative     opportunities     for    any 


people  who  would  find  themselves  surplus. 
But  the  fact  that  any  people  might  find  them- 
selves in  that  unfortunate  position  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  an  argument  against  what  is 
clearly  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  day. 

At  the  time  I  discussed  this  matter  in 
committee  I  tried  to  read  into  the  record 
some  comments  made  by  the  chief  justice  of 
the  high  court  of  Ontario  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  assizes.  I  was  cut  off  before  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  put  the  whole  of  his 
statement  on  the  record  and  unfortunately 
I  do  not  have  it  in  my  desk  at  this  time.  I 
would,  therefore,  merely  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  justice  expressed  grave  concern  at  tiie 
way  in  which  our  trial  courts  are  being 
clogged  up  with  actions  for  damages  in  auto- 
mobile cases.  He  stated  that  a  very  subsantial 
proportion  of  the  time— in  fact,  as  I  recall 
it,  a  majority  of  the  time  of  the  judges  of 
the  trial  division  of  our  supreme  court— is 
devoted  to  what  amounts  to  httle  more  than 
operating  an  adjustment  bureau  in  automobile 
accident  cases. 

The  learned  justice  pointed  out  further  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  judge  to  come 
to  what  he  himself  would  consider  a  proper 
decision  in  such  a  case,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  adducing  evidence  that  is  quite 
clear  and  uncontradictable  in  regard  to  an 
event  that  takes  place  unexpectedly  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  The  chief  justice  made 
comments  to  the  effect  that  he  personally 
has  never  been  satisfied  in  any  case  that  has 
been  before  him  that  justice  has  in  fact  been 
done. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Aat 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  which  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  in  Ais 
Legislature.  The  bill  which  the  hon.  Minister 
has  now  before  us  is  an  improvement  on 
the  previous  legislation,  it  is  indicative  of  an 
admission  by  the  government  that  die  previous 
legislation  has  failed,  but  it  still  does  not 
meet  adequately  the  problem  to  which  the 
chief  justice  calls  attention.  He  himself  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  only  satisfactory  way 
to  handle  automobile  accidents  was  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  this  Legislature 
decided  more  than  a  generation  ago  to  handle 
industrial  accidents. 

Tliat  system  is  to  pay  at  least  basic  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents without  regard  to  fault,  which  in  any 
case  can  rarely  if  ever  be  established  defi- 
nitely. Compensation  shovdd  be  paid,  rather, 
on  the  basis  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
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damage  suffered.  That,  I  think,  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  has  worked  admirably 
with  regard  to  industrial  accidents.  I  believe 
that  it  would  work  admirably  with  regard  to 
automobile  accidents.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
principle  that  we  should  incorporate  into  the 
law  of  this  province.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
were  willing  to  do  that  then  I  think  he  could 
rightly  say,  as  he  has  said  already,  that  the 
legislation  of  this  province  would  be  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  he  can  say  that  with  regard 
to  the  bill  now  before  us.  Although  it  is 
possible  under  this  bill  for  certain  damages 
to  be  paid  out  without  the  necessity  of  court 
action,  fundamentally  the  need  for  court 
action  still  exists.  It  does  not  answer  the 
problem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  select  committee, 
when  it  studies  further  ramifications  of  this 
bill,  will  approach  the  problem  of  automobile 
accidents  with  an  open  mind  and  not  with 
the  outmoded  type  of  private-enterprise 
thinking  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter)  referred  in  his  speech  of 
the  other  day;  not  in  this  particular  context, 
I  admit,  but  in  regard  to  our  approach  to 
social  problems  generally. 

The  type  of  approach  that  we  have  had 
to  some  of  these  problems  is  clearly  out  of 
date  in  this  generation.  We  should  look  for 
new  approaches.  The  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan has  pioneered  in  this  field.  I  am  not 
suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  has  been 
done  in  Saskatchewan  is  necessarily  fully 
applicable  here.  They  have  a  different  situa- 
tion there  and  naturally  they  have  different 
approaches  to  it. 

But  the  basic  principle  they  have  estab- 
lished there  is  fully  applicable  here.  It  is 
the  principle  which  we  should  accept  in  this 
province.  Whereas  I  am  prepared  to  wait 
for  another  year  to  see  what  the  final  con- 
clusion of  the  select  committee  may  be,  I 
trust  that  a  sensible,  up-to-date  approach  will 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  them  and 
by  the  hon.  Minister  at  the  next  session  of 
this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  now  leave  the  House  and 
wait  upon  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay). 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  legislative 
assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  a  certain 


bill  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  is  the 
title  of  a  bill  to  which  your  Honour's  assent 
is  prayed: 

Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  respecting  a  certain 
dispute  between  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  The  Ontario 
Hydro  Employees  Union,  NUPSE-CLC. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  if  he  would 
consider  postponing  that  particular  bill? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
hon.  member  must  have  patience,  I  am  trying 
to  clear  up  some  of  this  work.  I  just  want 
to  get  the  bill  moving  on  its  way,  quite 
frankly,  and  I  do  not  know  what  his  reason 
is  for  asking  for  delay,  but  it  will  be  back  in 
the  House  to  be  debated. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act. 

I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  principle 
contained  in  section  43  of  this  proposed  bill 
—which  was  well  debated  in  committee,  even 
though  the  bill  had  not  received  second  read- 
ing, and  which  I  understand  is  not  going  to 
be  discussed  again  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  been  referred 
already  to  the  municipal  law  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
there  were  representatives  who  came  to  the 
committee  from  a  retail  merchants  associa- 
tion. The  situation  is  that  several  of  the 
clauses    dealing    with    regulations    of    store 
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hours  are  being  transferred  from  one  depart- 
ment to  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  We  received  representation  at  the 
committee  from  two  different  segments  of  the 
community— the  retail  merchants  group  from 
London  and  from  service  station  operators— 
and  both  of  these  groups  were  opposed  to 
the  principle  contained  in  this  section.  They 
suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
this  matter  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
which  might  review  the  entire  situation, 
possibly  conduct  some  hearings,  and  the 
eventual  result  might  be  that  we  would  have 
something  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
segments  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  service  station  oper- 
'  ators,  for  whom  special  provision  is  intended 
under  the  bill,  I  would  say  that  in  the  main 
the  operators  who  are  represented  by  the 
service  station  operators'  association  are  very 
;  ^^  unhappy  with  this  piece  of  legislation.  They 
I^B  consider  it  a  retrograde  step.  I  am  aware 
■■p  of  the  fact  that  through  the  years  we  have 
probably  had  more  litigation  over  this  prin- 
ciple than  possibly  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  its  kind. 
I^m  I  think  that  the  government,  in  pushing  this 
^B  through  at  this  time,  is  not  really  solving 
^^  the  problem.  What  they  are  in  effect  doing 
is  trying  to  get  rid  of  a— may  I  use  the  expres- 
sion for  lack  of  a  better  one  at  the  moment- 
hot  potato.  It  is  being  relegated  to  the 
municipalities  and  in  many  cases  the  muni- 
cipalities do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  situations  which  will  occur  In 
our  metropolitan  areas  governed  by  various 
governments  at  municipal  level,  one  muni- 
cipality can  enact  a  by-law,  and  the  one 
next  door  to  it  will  not  have  a  by-law.  As 
a  result,  instead  of  remedying  anything,  we 
are   creating  complete  confusion  and  chaos. 

I  think  the  suggestion  which  was  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  associations 
who  appeared  at  the  committee  was  a  reason- 
able one.  They  have  suggested  a  complete 
and  thorough  study  be  undertaken  so  that 
we  can  deal  with  this  problem  intelligently 
and  try  to  get  it  out  of  a  continual  political 
wrangle. 

Another  problem  is  created  when  we  tend 
to  deal  with  these  problems  at  the  local 
level.  We  have  various  solicitiors  who,  with 
every  good  intent,  draw  up  the  by-laws 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  subse- 
quently challenged  in  the  courts,  and  on  and 
on  it  goes.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
case  for  considering  this  matter  at  the  pro- 
vincial level. 

My  plea  at  this  time  is  that  this  whole 
matter   is   being   rushed;    and    in   rushing   it 


through  without  considering  the  feelings  of 
the  various  people  who  are  concerned  with 
this  principle,  we  are  not  really  helping  any- 
thing. We  are  just  creating,  in  my  opinion, 
a  type  of  confusion.  I  have  here  a  clipping, 
which  was  given  to  me,  which  indicates  that 
part  of  the  principle  in  this  bill  was  dealt 
with  in  March,  1957.  At  that  time  legisla- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  this,  this  evening, 
was  proposed;  and  at  that  time  members 
on  all  sides  of  the  House  spoke  against  it 
to  the  extent  that  the  legislation  was  changed. 
Let  me  indicate  to  the  House  how  this  will 
work  in  the  case  of  service  station  operators. 

In  the  past,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  council;  I  think  75 
per  cent  of  the  operators  in  an  area  could 
then  require  the  council,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  early  closing.  However,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  council  to  act  on  that;  they 
could  do  it  on  the  initiative,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  though  the  petition  was  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but,  as  I  understand  the 
conditions  of  this  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
now  be  possible  for  the  municipahty  to  repeal 
these  by-laws  without  a  petition  and  with- 
out soliciting  the  opinion  of  the  service 
station  operators  themselves,  providing  the 
by-law  was  originally  passed  on  the  initiative 
plan.  This  gets  into  a  pohtical  situation  at 
the  local  level;  it  is  not  a  case  of  not  trusting 
the  municipalities  or  the  local  oflBcials.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  them  not  being  quali- 
fied. The  various  municipalities  are  not 
qualified  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  the  same 
way  as  could  be  done  at  the  provincial  level, 
where  we  have  a  battery  of  qualified  sohdtors 
and  where  we  have  greater  avenues  for  re- 
search; and  I  am  concerned. 

I  realize  the  situation  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  that  this  has  already  been  to  com- 
mittee. I  simply  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister 
to  take  a  second  look  at  this  principle.  I 
appeal  to  him  to  consider  the  wishes  of  those 
who  did  appear  at  the  committee  and  I 
suggest  to  him  that  had  this  section  received 
greater  publicity  that  there  would  have  been 
several  more  organizations  who  also  would 
have  appeared  to  protest  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  we  are 
moving  too  fast  and  I  think  the  suggestions 
which  were  put  forward  were  reasonable, 
they  were  logical.  I  do  not  think  too  much 
would  be  upset  by  delaying  this  particular 
portion  until  such  time  as  a  thorough  study 
could  be  completed,  at  which  time  if  the 
legislation  is  still  desired  at  least  it  would 
have  given  these  people  the  opportunity  to 
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make  representations.  It  would  have  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  I  think 
that  it  would  not  create  the  confusion  and 
frustration  that  it  will  do  if  it  is  pushed 
through  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  discuss  Bill  No.  126  in  principle 
since  it  contains  so  many  different  principles. 
It  is  a  standard  type  of  amending  bill  which 
affects  a  great  many  different  sections  of  a 
very  lengthy  and  complicated  Act.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  principles  con- 
tained within  it  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  at  this  stage,  in  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  greater  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  both  in  the  committee  on  municipal 
law  and  in  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
matter  which  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  has  just  been  dis- 
cussing. I  would  hope  that  at  some  stage— 
and  I  guess  the  only  stage  now  available  will 
be  in  committee  of  the  whole— the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  may 
express  his  views  on  this  particular  section, 
or  these  sections,  which  repeal  the  provisions 
of  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Buildnig 
Act  relating  to  early  closing,  eliminate  the 
principle  of  self-regulation  which  existed  in 
those  sections  for  at  least  75  years  and 
probably  more  and  purports  to  solve  diffi- 
culties that  have  grown  in  the  area  by  throw- 
ing the  whole  problem  in  the  lap  of  municipal 
councils. 

I  would  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
present  law  is  inadequate,  but  the  govern- 
ment's proposed  solution  will  make  the  situa- 
tion even  worse  than  it  was.  What  the 
government  proposes  is  that  this  matter  will 
now  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
councils  and  at  the  stage  of  growth  which 
we  have  now  reached  in  this  province,  it  is 
impossible  for  many  municipal  councils  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of  early 
closing,  for  the  reason  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  mentioned. 

If  the  city  of  Toronto  has  an  early  closing 
by-law,  it  cannot  sustain  that  law  if  surround- 
ing municipalities  do  not  have  a  comparable 
one.  The  proper  answer  to  the  question  of 
early  closing,  as  I  see  it,  and  to  reasonable 
regulation  of  it,  is  to  replace  the  present 
provisions  for  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act  with  provisions  which  would 
permit  the  problem  to  be  handled  where 
necessary  on  a  larger  basis  than  a  merely 
municipal  basis.  We  have  to  deal  with  it 
on  an  area  basis  and  that  is  the  only  way  it 


can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  I  suggested 
in  the  committee  on  municipal  law  that  all 
that  would  happen  from  the  amendments 
now  before  us  is  that  the  whole  principle  of 
early  closing  would  go  down  the  drain. 

I  may  say  that  the  reaction  of  most  of  the 
government  hon.  members  on  that  com- 
mittee was  that  that  was  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Now  if  that  is 
government  policy,  let  us  have  it  on  the 
table;  let  us  just  repeal  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act,  and  let  us  not  pretend  that  the 
problem  is  still  being  dealt  with  when  it  is 
not.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  com- 
mittee that  this  whole  matter  could  well  rest 
in  abeyance  for  a  year  while  it  was  con- 
sidered in  greater  detail,  perhaps  by  a  select 
committee  of  this  Legislature. 

I  see  no  need  for  railroading  this  bill 
through  at  this  stage.  When  that  bill  was 
before  the  committee  on  municipal  law,  it 
had  been  public  property  for  only  one  day 
as  far  as  the  actual  text  of  the  bill  was  con- 
cerned. I  could  not  see  then,  and  I  cannot 
see  now,  why  it  had  to  be  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  committee  at  that  time. 

It  is  true  that  certain  people  had  taken 
the  trouble,  even  on  such  short  notice,  to 
come  and  make  representations  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
proposition  that  the  committee  should  be 
prepared  to  hear  them  and  not  send  them  all 
the  way  home  and  ask  them  to  come  back 
again.  But  I  think  that  having  heard  them 
we  could  very  well  have  waited  a  week  to 
see  if  any  others  wished  to  come  forward. 
The  whole  process  for  which  these  com- 
mittees are  set  up  of  permitting  interested 
parties  to  make  representations  was  short- 
circuited,  and  there  was  totally  inadequate 
opportunity  for  representations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  knows  that  this  bill  is  going 
back  to  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  this  section,  this  section 
has  been  disposed  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  come  back  again 
then. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  section  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  committee.  Well,  if  it  be- 
comes public  information,  that  is  desirable 
because  the  committee  certainly  adopted  a 
motion  that  section  No.  43  be  reported,  even 
though  the  bill  had  not  been  officially  re- 
ferred to  them. 
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However,  if  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
in  committee  of  the  whole  at  any  rate  to 
discuss  this  matter  further,  I  will  not  be- 
labour my  point  now. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  general 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  It  relates 
to  those  sections  which,  I  take  it,  purport  to 
tighten  up  the  present  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  possible  conflict  of  interest  at  the 
municipal  level.  We  had  quite  an  argument 
last  year,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  law,  on  the  very  in- 
adequate provisions  that  the  government  was 
at  that  time  putting  before  the  Legislature. 

The  goverrmient  then  told  us  that  the  pro- 
visions that  they  were  proposing  were  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  situation.  It  is  quite 
clear  they  were  wrong  then  because  they  are 
now  before  us  again  with  further  amend- 
ments to  The  Municipal  Act  to  deal  with  the 
I  same  problem. 
I  am  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  further  amendments  they  are  proposing 
are  quite  inadequate.  I  will  go  into  the 
details  as  to  why  I  think  so  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  but  any  reasonably  intelligent 
person  could  drive  a  truck  through  the  pro- 
visions that  the  government  is  now  proposing. 
I  think  it  is  time  the  government  faced  up 
in  a  realistic  manner  to  this  problem,  which 
I  has  become  an  increasingly  acute  problem  at 
the  municipal  level,  and  brought  in  legisla- 
tion that  is  genuinely  effective,  that  has 
genuine  teeth  in  it  and  that  will  not  leave 
wide-open  opportunities  for  evasion,  and 
legal  evasion,  by  a  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  is  intent  upon 
evading  it. 

I  would  hope  that  tlie  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass),  after  some  of 
the  brave  statements  he  made  on  this  sub- 
ject a  few  months  ago,  would  reconsider  the 
whole  problem  and  come  in  with  something 
better  than  he  is  proposing  in  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  sections  in 
this  bill  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  other  hon.  members 
would  like  to  discuss,  but  since  they  relate, 
I  think,  entirely  to  matters  of  detail,  I  am 
prepared  to  wait  until  the  committee  stage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  understand  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  refer  this 
bill  back  to  committee.  However,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record  the  resolution 
as   adopted   by   the   council   of   the   city   of 


Windsor  on  January  8,  1962.   This  resolution 
directly  deals  with   section  43  of  this  bill. 

And  that  is: 

That  the  provincial  government  be 
petitioned  to  amend  The  Factory,  Shop 
and  Office  Building  Act  to  make  store 
closing  hours  regulations  a  provincial  rather 
than  a  municipal  responsibility  so  that 
merchants  in  controlled  municipalities  will 
not  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
merchants  in  uncontrolled  areas,  and  so 
that  uniformity  of  closing  hours  will  become 
possible; 

And  further,  that  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  other  Ontario  municipalities  for 
endorsation  and  to  the  association  of 
Ontario  mayors  and  reeves,  and  the  Ontario 
municipal  association  for  their  support. 

This  resolution,  by  the  way,  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  quite  a  number  of  municipalities 
and  rather  than  prolong  this  I  prefer  to  add 
comments  when  this  does  get  into  the  com- 
mittee stage. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
so  very  aptly  pointed  out,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult on  second  reading  to  address  any 
comments  directed  towards  the  principle  of 
this  bill  which  contains  so  many  disparate 
and  unrelated  matters  as  this  one  does.  How- 
ever, sir,  it  might  be  apt  on  second  reading 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  Act  in  the  re- 
vised statutes  contains  some  525  sections  and 
covers  from  page  499  in  Volume  III  to  page 
810.  Those  are  the  statistics  of  the  matter. 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  is  perhaps  the  most  compendious 
and  lengthy  statute  that  there  is  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  province. 

We  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions 
elsewhere,  sir,  and  I  believe  we  pointed  out 
in  this  Legislature,  that  this  Act  was  passed 
first  somewhere  around  the  year  1840.  I 
beheve  it  was  originally  entided  The  Baldwin 
Act.  I  believe  the  former  leader  of  the 
government  had  a  habit  of  referring  to  it  by 
that  name. 

I  say  this  in  relation  to  it,  in  renewing 
the  plea  that  we  have  made  elsewhere, 
that  it  is  about  time  that  this  govern- 
ment, or  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  him- 
self without  waiting  for  the  initiative  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  benches,  set 
about  some  revision  of  tfiis  Act  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  without  going  into  too  much  detail 
on  the  matter,  that  there  are  many  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  which  are  certainly  ardsaic 
and  out-dated  in  the  present  day. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Would 
the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  just  wanted  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  knew  there  is 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  presently 
studying  The  Municipal  Act  in  all  its  phases 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  a  view  to  re- 
vision. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  might  be  very  germane  to 
find  out.  I  was  aware  of  that.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  always  very  helpful  in  his  comments 
and  keeping  one  up  to  date— but  after  all 
that  is  part  of  his  responsibilities,  to  keep 
people  up  to  date,  keep  them  about  their 
business  —  that  committee  has  been  sitting 
certainly  as  long  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Ohver)  and  I  have  been 
sitting  in  our  committee.  I  do  not  recall 
that  the  House  has  seen  a  report  from  that 
committee,  whereas— 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Yes,  there 
is  an  interim  report  filed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  I  recall  it.  A  very 
laconic  document  it  was  indeed.  Yes,  a 
script,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  describes  it,  whereas  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  and  I  have  been  sitting, 
along  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  Soutih 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  has  filed  no  less  than  two 
interim  reports  in  the  same  length  of  time, 

Mr.  Becke  :  We  are  not  all  as  smart  as 
the  hon.  men^oer. 

Mr.  Cowling:   It  takes  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  readily 
admit  that.  But  I  say  this,  sir,  that  my 
experience  is  that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
municipal  administrations  in  this  province 
I  suspect  that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  municipal  government  never 
take  the  trouble  to  read  this  statute  through 
from  end  to  end.  In  fact,  I  daresay  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  this  has  been— 

An  hon.  member:  How  does  the  hon. 
member  know? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  down  there 
in  the  way  of  his  superb  cross-examination 


asks  me  how  do  I  know.  I  know,  sir, 
because  I  have  observed  it  myself,  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  content  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
statute  of  the  municipal  clerk  or  his  assist- 
ant; or  in  fact  the  municipal  solicitor  who 
usually  is  not  as  knowledgeable  about  what 
is  contained  in  The  Municipal  Act  as  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Is  the  hon.  member  one? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed,  I  am,  for  three 
municipalities. 

I  would  suggest  that  municipal  govern- 
ment in  this  province  would  in  fact— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  felt 
for  that  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  ones  that  I  do  not  answer 
I  have  the  able  assistance  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator). 

But  seriously,  sir,  and  this  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  all  matters  that  come  before  us 
are  serious,  I  suggest  the  time  has  come  to 
reduce  that  Act  by  about  half  the  number 
of  sections.  I  am  sure  that  any  serious 
study,  and  I  would  urge  this  upon  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  been  reminded  to- 
night, that  it  should  expedite  its  endeavom-s 
and  bring  us  back  a  bill  which  would 
contain  about  half  the  number  of  sections 
in  the  present  statute. 

I  am  sure  that  by  a  very  dedicated  effort 
of  condensation  the  hon.  Minister  and  that 
committee  could  just  about  cut  out  half 
the  material  in  that  Act  and  condense  it. 
Then  it  might  well  be  that  a  good  many 
people  at  the  municipal  level  of  govern- 
ment would  take  the  trouble  to  read  and 
understand  the  statute.  How  often  does 
one  hear  it  said  by  people  charged  witli 
responsibility  of  municipal  government,^ 
when  they  are  referred  to  something  in  The 
Municipal  Act,  the  answer  is:  "I  did  not 
even  know  it  was  in  there"? 

That,  sir,  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  that 
this  government  has  faced  so  much  trouble 
at  the  municipal  level. 

Finally,  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that 
this  is  not  the  answer,  bringing  in  every  year 
a  bill  of  this  size  containing  as  it  does  some 
60  sections  which  do  not  really  accurately 
reflect  the  number  of  sections  that  are  being 
amended,  or  the  number  of  new  sections  that 
are  being  added.  Of  course,  when  one  looks 
over,  at  least  from  12  to  23,  and  this  one, 
had  he  not  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  it 
with    the    actual    statutes,    one   would   never 
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know  just  what  purpose  the  hon.  Minister  has 
in  mind  anyway. 

Mr.  Beckett:  The  committee  that  has  been 
appointed  by  this  Legislature  will  certainly 
welcome  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  to  appear  before  the  committee  when 
we  resume  our  sittings  with  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  municipal  law. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  suggested  that  I  had 
a  great  knowledge.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  such  a  surly  and 
sarcastic  comment. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  wish  you  would  have 
taken  the  advice  of  my  hon.  leader  to  put  off 
this  bill  and  not  have  the  second  reading 
tonight  because  I  know  that  there  are  hon. 
members  of  the  party  that  would  like  to 
speak  on  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  Hamilton 
[on  Tuesday  night,  and  I  had  the  occasion,  at 
the  Ontario  traffic  conference,  to  talk  to  quite 
[a  few  elected  representatives  from  across 
[the  province. 

I  will  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion, sir,  they  are  certainly  opposed  to  it 
and  they  would  like  to  make  representation 
I  to  the  committee.  The  suggestion  that  was 
ixnade  the  other  day  that  this  be  put  off  to 
[a  select  committee  of  the  House,  to  sit  in 
between  sessions  to  study  this  problem  would 
be  favourable  to  them  because  they  would 
like  to  express  their  views.  All  that  he  is 
doing  now  is  just  throwing  this  thing  back  on 
the  councils;  where  they  have  had  chaos 
before,  it  is  even  going  to  be  worse  than  that 
in  the  future.  I  would  certainly  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Cass)  that  this  particular  clause  especially  be 
taken  out  of  it;  that  it  be  given  to  a  com- 
mittee to  study. 

I  have  other  comments  that  I  would  like 
to  make  in  regards  to  other  sections  of  the 
Act,  but  I  will  wait  until  it  comes  to  the 
committee  stage  in  the  House  here  to  discuss 
it. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
reassure  the  hon.  members  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  As  was  said  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  we  did  not 
get  second  reading  in  the  House  and  it  had 
been  called  in  committee;  in  order  not  to 
disappoint  the  people  who  came  in,  certain 
sections  of  this  bill  and  another  bill  were 
discussed  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  chair- 
man   of    that    committee    will    be    only    too 


pleased  to  have  a  full  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  all  the  sections 
of  the  bill.  In  fact,  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  speak  to  him  about  it. 

There  are  only  two  matters  of  principle,  I 
think,  discussed  here  tonight,  and  I  would 
like,  if  I  might,  sir,  to  say  a  word  about  both 
of  them.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  general  view  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  that  this  is  a  very  long 
and  comprehensive  Act  that  requires  to  be 
updated  each  year  and  does  require  re\ision. 
And,  as  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Cowling)  has  said,  that  is  under  way. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  keep  it  as  well 
up  to  date  as  possible,  and  hence  the  annual 
amendments. 

The  two  sections  were  referred  to  in  this 
bill,  if  I  might  take  them  in  reverse  order. 
With  the  so-called  conflict  of  interest  section 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  I  would  say  this,  sir:  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  his  observations  were  well 
taken.  I  appreciate  his  view.  I  wish  to  say, 
sir,  that  the  government  has  done  its  best  in 
this  amendment  to  bring  more  into  focus  the 
responsibility  of  local  oflScials;  it  does  provide 
some  sanctions  now  for  those  who  do  not 
observe  the  ordinary  required  ethics  in  pub- 
lic office  at  the  municipal  level.  I  would  sus- 
pect, as  the  hon.  member  has  said,  that  it  is 
not  perfect.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is 
any  legislation  which  we  can  produce  here 
which  is.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  step,  and 
a  long  step,  in  the  right  direction. 

With  respect  to  section  43  of  the  bill, 
referred  to  by  all  speakers,  I  would  say  this: 
that  the  hours  of  closing  under  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  have  been  a 
municipal  responsibility,  and  they  continue 
to  be  so  in  The  Municipal  Act.  I  would 
say  that  the  provincial  government,  this  gov- 
ernment, has  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  autonomy  of  the  local  municipalities  by 
decreeing  when  and  how  they  may  operate 
their  shops,  and  at  what  hours  and  under 
what  conditions. 

I  do  believe  that  this  provision  in  this  bill 
is  sound;  that  it  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  province;  it  is 
one  of  the  submissions  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Association,  which  highly  urged  that 
it  be  enacted.  I  am  sure  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered again,  as  it  will  be  at  the  standing 
committee  on  municipal  law,  and  again  in 
this  House,  it  will  receive  the  full  support 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  CENTRES 
FOR  ELDERLY  PERSONS 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  127, 
An  Act  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  social  and  recreational  centres 
for  elderly  persons. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  130,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipaHty  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
we  might  clear  the  air  here,  I  will  say  that 
this  bill  will  be  going  to  the  municipal  law 
committee,  if  that  is  of  any  assistance  to  the 
hon.  members  opposite. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  the  bill  is  to  go  to  the  municipal  law 
committee  and  undoubtedly  the  details  that 
are  contained  in  it  can  be  discussed  fully 
there.  My  problem  in  regard  to  the  principle 
of  this  bill  relates  not  so  much  to  what  is  in 
it  but  to  what  is  not  in  it.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  evades  the  whole  problem;  it  deals,  as 
far  as  I  can  see  after  rather  cursory  examina- 
tion, in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way  with 
some  fringe  issues.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
crucial  issues  at  all.  At  the  time  the  hon. 
Minister  moved  first  reading  of  the  bill,  I 
asked  him  across  the  floor  what  had  happened 
to  the  Gathercole  report.  He  smiled;  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  in  response  to  that  question 
or  not  but  a  Mona  Lisa-type  smile  was  about 
the  most  one  could  get  out  of  him.  I  think 
that  the  Gathercole  report  is  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  this  bill  indicates.  In  fact, 
the  bill,  I  would  take  it,  indicates  for  at  least 
the  present,  a  repudiation— or  a  refusal  to 
accept  would  perhaps  be  a  better  term— of  the 
clear  logic  of  the  Gathercole  report. 

The  idea  of  setting  up,  of  amalgamating 
certain  municipalities  within  the  area  on 
some  sort  of  orderly  basis,  is  not  accepted 
in  this  bill.     On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 


ment, by  virtue  of  the  provisions  contained 
here,  appears  to  envisage  the  possibiHty  of  a 
hit-and-miss  piecemeal  type  of  amalgamation 
of  various  municipalities  within  the  metro- 
pohtan  area. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  these  developments 
will  in  fact  take  place  and  if  they  do  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  will  be  an  answer  to  the 
question.  I  would  say  for  myself  that  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  this  metro- 
politan area  where  complete  amalgamation 
is  the  best  answer  to  our  problems.  I  would 
modify  that  by  saying  that  I  think  we  need 
better  provisions  than  we  now  have  for  control 
of  development  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
metropolitan  municipality,  but  subject  to  that 
modification  I  think  what  we  require  is 
amalgamation.  This  is  the  opinion  I  have 
come  to  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  I  realize  there 
are  some  very  firmly  and  honestly  held 
opinions  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  of 
a  diflFerent  kind.  I  think  therefore  that  we 
have  to  work  out  a  compromise  solution.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  imposing  anybody's  views 
on  other  people,  and  that  includes  my  own 
views.  I  have  a  view  on  this  matter  but  I 
know  that  others  have  a  different  view  and 
they  hold  it  just  as  honestly  as  I  hold  my 
views.  But  we  are  not  even  going  to  get  a 
satisfactory  compromise  solution  unless  the 
government  gives  some  leadership  and  this 
bill  certainly  gives  no  leadership. 

As  far  as  the  municipahty  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  floundering  around  in  all  direc- 
tions every  time  it  tries  to  comes  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  The  city  of  Toronto 
recently  passed  a  resolution  advocating  com- 
plete amalgamation.  But  the  metropolitan 
council,  representing  considerably  different 
shadings  of  opinion  opposes  that;  and  frankly 
I  think  we  can  expect  that  council  will  oppose 
it  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  too  much  to  ask 
people  who  are  as  immediately  and  directly 
involved  as  the  members  of  that  council  are 
concerned  to  stand  back  and  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  situation. 

We  would  not  have  had  the  municipaUty 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  if  it  had  been  left 
to  the  individual  municipalities  in  the  area  to 
find  a  solution.  And  we  will  not  take  the  next 
step  forward  if  we  leave  it  to  the  individual 
municipalities  or  the  Metro  council  which, 
after  all,  represent  the  individual  municipal- 
ities, to  find  the  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulties. 

The  government  must  take  the  lead.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  government  necessarily 
should  impose  a  solution,  and  I  hope  it  can 
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avoid  imposing  a  solution.  I  hope  with 
leadership  it  can  arrive  at  some  sort  of  solu- 
tion that  would  be  agreed  upon  at  least  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  concerned.  And 
I  think  that  the  Gathercole  report  provides 
an  excellent  basis  for  discussion  and  for 
forward  progress  in  this  area. 

I  have  a  hunch,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  far 
as  the  residents  of  Metro  Toronto  a^e  con- 
cerned, the  majority  of  them— and  I  have  a 
hunch  that  is  is  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them— would  favour  further  progress  beyond 
the  stage  we  have  now  reached,  notwith- 
standing the  special  points  of  view  that  some 
of  their  elected  representatives  may  express. 

After  all,  no  elected  representative  ex- 
presses the  viewpoints  of  his  constituents  on 
every  point.  I  think  they  have  a  vested 
interest  that  the  people  of  the  area  do  not 
share.  I  think  that  if  it  were  put  to  the 
people  they  would  favour  some  further  de- 
velopment in  the  type  of  organization  we 
have  in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  government  to  find  the  solution  that 
will  satisfy  the  people.  It  is  regrettable  that 
yet  another  year  is  going  by  without  the 
government  taking  any  action,  and  that  all 
we  have  before  us  is  a  bill  which,  although 
it  contains  certain  very  commendable  pro- 
visions, does  not  tackle  the  basic  problem  that 
exists  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Just  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  if  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  200,000  people,  actually  220,000 
people  today,  and  those  three  municipalities, 
East  York,  Leaside  and  North  York,  have 
already  passed  resolutions  opposed  to  the 
amalgamation.  The  township  of  Scarborough, 
another  220,000.  There  is  440,000  and  the 
city  of  Toronto  today  only  has  650,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  why  I  suggested  we 
should  find  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
hon.  member  to  get  up  and  say  "if  we  took 
a  vote."  Well,  we  know  what  the  municipal 
councils- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  the  councils,  but  the 
people  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Beckett:  I  wish  the  hon.  member 
would  go  to  some  of  the  meetings  we  have 
to  attend— ratepayers'  meetings. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self in  substantial  agreement  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden).  I  think 
that  the  fundamental  proposition  that  he 
advanced  was   simply   that  this  subject  has 


come  up  for  discussion  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions. Understandably  it  is  a  difficult  subject, 
as  has  been  emphasized  this  very  evening, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  last  two  hon.  members 
who  preceded  me.  They  have  very  succinctly, 
I  think,  outlined  the  division  of  opinion  that 
exists  as  between  the  city  proper  and  the 
suburban  areas. 

But  all,  I  think,  are  in  agreement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  certainly  this  was  the  essence 
and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Gathercole's  report, 
that  the  time  is  here  when  the  next  step  must 
be  taken,  or  the  next  plateau  must  be  reached, 
in  the  gradual  readjustment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Nir. 
Gathercole  spoke  very  wisely  and  very 
eff^ectively  when  he  said  that  educational 
services,  welfare  services,  justice  and,  I  be- 
lieve, one  other  service,  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  area.  I  agree  with  that 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  the  height  of  non- 
sense to  suggest  that  these  several  services 
be  at  variance  or  that  the  quality  of  these 
services  vary  in  the  least,  throughout  this 
great  area.  I  beheve  that  the  government  is 
negligent  now,  after  the  lapse  of  time  that 
has  taken  place,  when  it  fails  to  implement 
any  of  these  several  thoughts  expressed  in 
the  Gathercole  report. 

I  beheve  personally,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  has  said,  that  the  ultimate 
answer  will  be  amalgamation.  There  is  a 
division  of  opinion  immediately,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  government 
to  take  those  steps  that  will  bring  about  an 
orderly  amalgamation  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  amal- 
gamation tomorrow  is  desirable  or  necessary. 
It  would  bring  multiple  problems.  And  I 
can  understand  that  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  timing  and  there  may  be 
understandably  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  desirability  of  complete  amalgamation. 

But  I  can  find  no  good  difference  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  uniformity  of 
educational,  health  and  welfare  and  justice 
services  throughout  this  area.  And  I  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  province  has 
failed  to  capture  the  lead  that  is  required  in 
this  matter  if  this  metropolitan  part  of  the 
province  is  to  advance  in  the  way  that  we 
all  expect  and  hope  that  it  will. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
provincial  government  is  the  one  institution 
that  can  take  a  decisive  lead,  that  there  are 
bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
matter  and  that  the  hesitant  step  or  the  faulty 
step  can  be  of  great  disservice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  municipality.    And  I  suggest  to 
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you  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  be  hesitant 
or  to  be  unnecessarily  cautious  about  the 
next   step. 

I  will  conclude  on  the  remark  that  I  started 
with  that  there  is  an  area  of  uniformity  of 
opinion  that  was  expressed  by  the  very  man 
who  examined  into  the  problem  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  namely,  Mr.  Gathercole.  To 
the  extent  that  he  suggested  the  government 
should  enact  legislation  I  am  certainly  in 
agreement,  and  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
government  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  enact  the  type  of  legislation  that  Mr. 
Gathercole  suggested  to  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  this  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  remem- 
ber in  our  discussions  in  1953  when  Bill  No. 
80,  inaugurating  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto,  was  brought  in.  It  was  this 
government  that  proposed  the  bill,  that 
brought  the  13  municipalities  together,  and 
I  well  remember  that  the  Opposition  sup- 
ported the  bill.  At  the  time  they  were 
pleased  with  the  action  the  government  took. 
Over  the  years  we  have  brought  forward 
amendments  each  year  which  have  strength- 
ened the  original  bill,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
government  will  continue  to  do  this.  When 
you  say  it  is  a  government  responsibility  to 
take  the  leadership  in  the  metropolitan  gov- 
erment,  this  government  is  taking  that  leader- 
ship. 

For  example,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
House,  a  select  committee  was  set  up  to 
study  matters  pertaining  to  municipal  affairs, 
all  of  them,  including  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  setup  which  is  in  the  process  of  being 
studied  now.  The  original  bill  was  passed  in 
1954;  this  is  1962;  so  that  the  whole  show 
has  only  been  on  the  road  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  I  think  great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished and  real  progress  has  been  made  in 
our  area.  Mind  you,  if  action  had  not  been 
taken  by  this  government  at  that  time,  the 
situation  insofar  as  our  water  supply,  our 
sewage,  our  educational  requirements  are 
concerned  in  this  area  would  have  been 
chaotic.  They  are  not.  They  are  in  good 
shape  and  they  will  be  in  better  shape. 

So  when  I  hear  the  Opposition  urging 
always  that  this  government  take  a  lead  in 
the  formation  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 


metropolitan  concept  I  say  that  this  govern- 
ment is  doing  that  and  will  continue  to  do 
it.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
further  amendments  are  brought  forward  by 
this  committee  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass)  that  the  Opposi- 
tion will  again  be  voting  for  them  and  be 
happy  with  those  that  are  being  made. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  is  satisfied 
to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  chaos,  he  will  be 
over  here  then. 

Mr.  Cowling:  No,  we  will  not  be  over 
there.  The  situation  here  will  be  the  same, 
but  it  will  change  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  that  the  administration  of  justice  is 
now  a  metropolitan  matter,  it  is  not  done 
locally.  At  the  present  time  a  study  is  being 
made  on  spreading  welfare  and  health  over 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  like  to  clear  up  what  is  very  obviously 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  If  he  will  read  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  which 
reported  through  Mr.  Gathercole,  if  he  will 
read  Mr.  Gathercole's  submission  when  the 
report  was  put  in  and  if  he  will  read  in 
Hansard  what  was  said  by  me  at  that  time, 
he  will  realize  that  the  report  put  in  by 
Mr.  Gathercole  was  not  a  provincial  govern- 
ment report  but  a  report  made  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Gathercole  at  the  request  of, 
and  to,  the  metropolitan  council  and  not  to 
this  government. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  tomorrow  morning  we  will  meet 
at  10.30  and  go  on  to  the  order  paper  and 
budget  debate  and  any  other  matters  of 
interest  that  may  crop  up  between  now  and 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  Bellmore  Public  School,  Binbrook. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  highways  and  highway 
safety,  presented  the  committee's  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way TraflBc  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


PORTABLE  PENSIONS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  extension,  improvement  and 
solvency  of  pension  plans  and  the  portability 
of  pension  benefits. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  explana- 
tion of  this  will  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 
I  have  a  fairly  lengthy  statement  here  which  I 
propose  to  give  to  the  House  now,  concerning 
this  bill  and  the  draft  regulations  that  have 
been  drawn  under  the  bill.  Then  I  propose 
to  reserve  Tuesday  morning  next  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
where  the  committee  that  has  been  dealing 
with  this  will  be  present.  The  bill  will  be 
distributed,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment of  mine  this  morning,  and  by  Tuesday 
those  who  are  interested  in  questioning  the 
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committee  may  appear  before  the  conunittee 
at  that  time.  If  other  meetings  are  necessary 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  while  we  are 
still  here,  I  will  arrange  other  meetings.  The 
bill  will  not  go  past  first  reading  today. 

It  will  remain  on  the  order  paper  and  then 
during  the  next  year  until  we  meet  again  it 
will  be  available  for  examination  and  ques- 
tioning and  the  submission  of  any  opinions 
or  suggestions  from  the  public  generally. 

On  April  7,  1960,  the  hon.  Leshe  M.  Frost 
announced  in  this  House  the  appointment  of 
the  Ontario  Committee  on  Portable  Pensions, 
The  membership  of  the  committee  consisted 
of  Professor  R.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  R.  E.  G.  Davis, 
Professor  C.  E.  Hendry,  Mr.  J.  A.  Tuck, 
Professor  D.  C.  MacGregor  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Gathercole.  The  last  two  have  acted  as  joint 
chairmen. 

As  my  predecessor  said  on  several  occasions, 
employee  pension  plans  and  the  attitude  of 
our  society  towards  them  have  undergone  a 
great  change  in  the  last  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. Pension  plans  have  now  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  economy,  meeting  a 
growing  demand  for  wage-related  income  in 
retirement. 

Despite  their  merits,  however,  most  pension 
plans  have  important  shortcomings.  Remedies 
are  needed,  and  with  a  view  to  finding  them 
the  committee  on  portable  pensions  was  set 
up. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  is  the  problem  of 
the  older  worker  who  may  find  it  harder  to 
get  a  job  because  of  pension  considerations. 
A  second  problem  is  that  of  the  worker  who 
moves  from  one  employer  to  another,  perhaps 
many  times  during  his  working  life.  All  too 
often  he  either  fails  to  secure  any  pension 
rights  whatever,  or  loses  or  consumes  what 
he  has  gained  when  he  goes  to  another  job. 
A  prevaihng  practice  among  employees,  that 
of  choosing  to  accept  a  refund  of  personal 
contributions  when  changing  jobs,  puts  an 
end  to  many  promising  pension  accumulations. 

A  further  shortcoming  is  that  many  of 
those  who  work  for  an  organization  with  a 
I>ension  plan  may  never  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers.   Reasons  for  non-membership  in  a  plan 
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are  the  length  of  the  waiting  period  for  entry 
into  a  plan;  a  provision  for  optional  rather 
than  compulsory  membership;  the  restriction 
of  a  plan  to  certain  grades  of  workers  only, 
or  to  men  only;  and,  finally,  various  rules 
that  directly  or  indirectly  exclude  from  a  plan 
the  workers  who  are  hired  in  middle  or  later 
life. 

Clearly,  the  committee's  task  in  finding 
remedies  for  all  these  weaknesses  was  not 
a  simple  one,  but  the  committee  was  en- 
couraged, and  I  am  encouraged,  by  the 
knowledge  that  rehable  plans  exist  which  are 
free  from  the  defects  I  have  mentioned. 

Finally,  there  was  the  quite  different  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  extend  pension  plans  into 
employed  groups  where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 
This  is  quite  a  different  problem,  although 
closely  interwoven  with  the  others,  and  its 
importance  speaks  for  itself. 

During  its  meetings  in  1960,  the  committee 
heard  representations  from  a  considerable 
number  of  interested  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. Meanwhile  it  was  studying  pension 
arrangements  and  practice  in  Canada  and 
other  countries.  In  addition  it  engaged  the 
services  of  three  consulting,  actuaries,  Pro- 
fessor N.  E.  Sheppard  and  Messrs.  S.  Eckler 
and  L.  E.  Coward  were  retained. 

Among  other  matters  the  actuaries  prepared 
estimates  of  the  increased  cost  of  variety  of 
vesting,  cash  withdrawal  and  membership 
conditions,  as  they  would  be  encountered  by 
different  types  of  pension  plans  in  typical 
situations.  The  actuaries  have  also  given 
assistance  on  various  technical  and  admin- 
istrative aspects  that  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  they 
take  no  responsibility  for  the  committee's 
ultimate  recommendations. 

In  February  1961,  the  committee's  summary 
report  on  portable  pensions,  containing  its 
preliminary  recomjnendations,  was  tabled  in 
this  House.  This  report  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
on  February  15,  1961,  of  which  a  full  record 
was  published.  The  summary  report  was  then 
distributed  to  the  public. 

Following  the  meeting  of  February  15,  the 
pension  committee  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
bill  embodying  its  recommendations  for  the 
drafting  of  the  proposed  bill.  Mr.  John  G. 
McDonald,  QC,  was  retained  as  legal  adviser. 

Early  in  August,  1961,  in  time  for  the 
Interprovincial  Conference  of  Premiers  in 
Charlottetown,  the  second  report  of  the 
Ontario  Committee  on  Portable  Pensions  was 
submitted  to  my  predecessor,  along  with  the 


first  draft  of  The  Pension  Benefits  Act.  The 
second  report,  which  with  its  appendices  runs 
to  146  pages,  was  prepared  largely  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  M.  MacGregor.  It  outlines  the 
background  of  the  subject  and  the  range  of 
measures  considered  by  the  committee  in 
making  its  recommendations. 

Following  the  Charlottetown  Conference, 
both  the  first  draft  of  The  Pension  Benefits 
Act  and  the  second  report  were  given  wide 
distribution  throughout  Ontario  and  other 
parts  of  Canada.  Indicative  of  the  broad 
interest  which  the  committee's  work  has 
aroused  is  the  fact  that  4,000  copies  of  the 
draft  bill  have  been  distributed,  while  3,000 
copies  of  the  second  report  have  been  sold. 
Large  numbers  have  been  sought  from  the 
United  States  and  some  from  Europe.  The 
committee's  work  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of 
employee  pension  plans  ever  undertaken  in 
North  America. 

I  may  add  that  the  committee,  in  the 
course  of  its  work,  has  held  over  50  formal 
meetings.  In  addition,  the  four  members  who 
live  in  Toronto  have  met  informally  on  a 
number  of  other  occasions  to  examine  ispecific 
problems  and  hasten  the  work  in  matters  of 
detail.  As  I  remarked  earher,  many  of  the 
meetings  have  been  devoted  to  discussing 
possible  legislation  with  bodies  or  individuals 
representing  management,  labour,  pension 
administrators  and  others  with  special  knowl- 
edge or  interest  in  the  field. 

An  appendix  to  the  summary  report  lists 
25  organizations  and  individuals  who  had 
presented  briefs  to  the  committee  up  to 
February  1961.  Following  the  distribution  of 
the  first  draft  of  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  last 
August,  additional  submissions  were  received 
and  considered,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  written  submissions  to  more  than  40. 

As  some  hon.  members  may  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  organizations  such  as  the 
recently  established  Canadian  Pension  Con- 
ference have  devoted  special  meetings  to 
discussing  the  committee's  recommendations. 
While  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
committee's  proposals  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  received  a  good  reception.  Most  of 
the  criticism  has  been  directed  to  the  details 
and  has  been  of  a  constructive  nature. 

The  bill  to  enact  The  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
which  is  now  before  you,  incorporates  a 
number  of  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  months  by  various 
organizations.  After  describing  the  bill  I  will 
return  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  appeared. 

The  bill  represents  the  committee's  agreed 
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proposals  for  improving  the  portability  of 
pension  benefits,  for  extending  the  coverage  of 
pension  plans,  and  for  raising  levels  of 
solvency  where  these  are  inadequate.  Of 
necessity  the  bill  refers  only  to  measures 
which  could  be  imdertaken  by  a  provincial 
government,  although  the  committee  hopes 
tliat  the  improvement  of  pension  plans  can 
be  achieved  on  an  interprovincial  basis  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  interprovincial 
business. 

Regulations  in  draft  form,  which  accom- 
pany the  bill,  are  necessarily  more  tentative 
than  the  bill  itself.  Their  tentative  character 
reflects  the  importance  of  administrative 
problems  that  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen,  as 
well  as  a  nimiber  of  points  on  which  some 
members  of  the  committee  still  have  reserva- 
tions. Despite  these  shortcomings  the  pro- 
posed regulations  should  serve  to  clarify  the 
intent  and  implications  of  the  bill.  The 
regulations  are  of  special  importance  for  tlie 
solvency  of  pension  funds  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money  from  these  funds. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  is  intended 
at  this  time  only  for  study  and  discussion 
purposes.  Its  main  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  By  January  1,  1965,  all  employers 
having  15  or  more  employees  in  Ontario 
will  be  required,  in  cases  where  no  plan 
had  previously  existed,  to  establish  at  least 
a  minimiun  pension  plan.  Where  plans 
already  in  existence  fall  short  of  the  new 
standards,  employers  will  be  required  to 
bring  them  up  to  at  least  the  minimum 
standards  outlined  in  the  draft  Act.  Crown 
agencies  and  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  included. 

2.  The  pension  plans  which  all  employers 
of  15  or  more  employees  will  have  to 
maintain  must  provide  one  or  another  type 
of  pension  benefit  on  a  scale  at  least  as 
great  as  those  described  in  Section  16. 
The  committee  has  pointed  out  tliat  these 
scales  of  benefits  are  low  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  current  in  most  existing 
plans,  and  will  no  doubt  be  criticized  on 
the  count.  The  committee  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  implementation  of  its 
proposals  might  impose  an  exceptional 
burden  of  cost  on  employers  who  are  either 
paying  heavily  for  other  fringe  items 
already  assumed,  or  who  are  in  a  weak 
position  to  bear  any  added  cost  of  what- 
ever  type.     The    lowness   of   the   required 

,  minima  are  a  reflection  of  these  situations, 
and  in  no  sense  are  to  be  regarded  as 
maxima. 


3.  The  portability  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  contained  mainly  in  the  standards  laid 
down  for  vesting  and  cash  withdrawal. 
The  minimum  pension  benefits  provided 
by  the  plan  are  to  vest  100  per  cent  in 
the  employee  after  a  period  of  only  one 
year's  service  for  employees  aged  34  and 
over,  whereas  the  service  periods  now 
common  are  10,  15  or  even  20  years. 
Vesting  of  benefits'  from  employers'  con- 
tributions for  those  aged  33  is  to  be  at 
least  80  per  cent;  for  those  aged  32  to  be 
at  least  60  per  cent;  for  those  aged  31 
to  be  at  least  40  per  cent;  and  for  those 
aged  30  to  be  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  benefits  the  plan  has  provided. 
No  employer  vesting  is  required  before 
a  worker  attains  the  age  of  30.  In  short, 
graduated  vesting  is  proposed  in  five  an- 
nual steps  from  age  to  30  to  age  34. 

4.  Along  with  compulsory  vesting,  the 
bill  proposes  to  limit  the  opportunity, 
now  open  to  most  departing  employees, 
of  withdrawing  in  cash  their  own  contri- 
butions in  respect  of  the  minimum  bene- 
fits. An  employee  who  has  been  a  member 
of  a  mandatory  pension  plan  and  who 
leaves  his  job  at  age  34  or  over  is  not 
to  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  his  own  con- 
tributions to  the  plan— they  must  be  held 
to  provide  a  pension  for  him.  At  age  33 
an  employee  leaving  his  job  will  not  be 
entitled  to  withdraw  more  than  20  ^pet 
cent  of  such  contributions,  at  age  32  to 
no  more  than  40  per  cent,  and  so  on, 
while  under  age  30  full  cash  refund  will 
be  allowed  as  at  present.  Since  both  the 
vesting  and  cash  withdrawal  standards 
apply  only  after  January  1,  1965,  the 
proposed  Act  is  not  retroactive  in  effect. 

5.  For  supplementary  i)ension  benefits— 
i.e.  those  provided  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum benefits,  whether  within  a  single 
plan  or  by  way  of  an  additional  plan— 
the  vesting  will  not  begin  as  early  and 
cash  withdrawal  will  not  be  removed  as 
early.  Full  and  .sudden  vesting  of  bene- 
fits from  an  employer's  contributions  for 
benefits  above  the  standard  amount  will 
not  have  to  be  vested  unless  an  employee 
has  attained  the  age  of  at  least  44  years 
and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less 
than  10  years  after  1964.  Likewise,  the 
parallel  restriction  on  cash  withdrawal  of 
contributions  by  terminating  employees 
will  apply  only  after  an  employee  has 
reached  the  age  of  44  and  has  completed 
10  years  of  service  after  1964.  At  that 
time,    however,    all    of    his    contributions 
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will  have  to  be  retained  to  provide  a  pen- 
sion for  him. 

6.  All  employees  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  30,  and  who  have  worked  on 
a  full-  or  part-time  basis  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  any 
12-month  period,  and  who  are  in  a  firm 
having  15  or  more  employees,  must  be- 
come members  of  the  firm's  pension  plan. 

7.  Pension  plans,  both  in  firms  with  15 
or  more  employees  and  in  smaller  firms, 
must  provide  for  adequate  funding  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations.  All  plans 
must  also  provide  information  to  each 
employee  covered  by  the  plan  as  to  the 

,  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pension  plan 
and  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members. 

8.  The  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  above  standards  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Pension  Commission  of 
Ontario,  to  be  established  by  the  pro- 
posed Act.  The  commission  will  consist 
of  from  five  to  nine  members  nominated 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council. 
The  superintendent  of  pensions  will  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  and  will 
be  appointed  by  the  commission. 

9.  An  appropriate  scale  of  fees  may  be 
charged  by  the  commission  for  registra- 
tion and  supervision.  Penalties  will  be 
imposed  on  those  who  fail  to  meet  and 
maintain  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  in  any  case  in 
which  the  commission  refuses  to  register 
a  plan. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  present 
bill,  as  compared  with  the  draft  which  was 
circulated  in  August,  1961,  concerns  bene- 
fits that  exceed  the  minima  which  are 
described  in  section  16.  In  the  August  draft 
all  pension  benefits  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  vesting  and  cash  withdrawal  stand- 
ards whatever  the  level  of  income,  unless 
the  plan  were  split  into  two. 

In  the  revised  bill  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions relating  to  vesting  and  cash  with- 
drawal apply  only  to  the  minimum  pension 
benefits,  except  for  the  provision  that  the 
vesting  of  pension  benefits  and  the  lock- 
ing-in  of  contributions  relating  to  amounts 
above  the  minimum  shall  become  mandatory 
for  employees  44  and  over  who  have  10 
years  of  consecutive  service  with  the  same 
employer  after  1964.  This  change  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  establishment  of  pen- 
sion arrangements  more  generous  than  the 
minimum  and  also  avoids  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative inconvenience  and  expense  that 


would  arise  if  plans  were  split  in  order  to 
moderate  pension  costs. 

In  the  first  draft  bill  it  was  not  stated 
specifically  whether  profit-sharing  pension 
plans  and  union  administered  pension  plans 
would  be  covered.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  maximum  latitude  should  be  allowed 
to  organizations  to  establish  a  savings  or 
retirement  plan  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
employees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  con- 
cluded that  all  plans  providing  pension  bene- 
fits for  employees  should  be  required  to  meet 
at  least  tlie  minimum  standard  in  order  to 
avoid  inequalities  as  between  firms  and  to 
ensure  at  least  the  minimum  pension  benefit 
for  employees  at  retirement.  Thus  operators 
of  such  plans  will  not  be  interfered  with 
subject  to  meeting  the  minimum  pension 
requirements  set  out  in  the  bill. 

A  further  addition  to  the  bill  is  provision 
for  periodic  appointment  of  an  advisory  re- 
view committee,  representing  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  public,  to  review  the  operation 
of  the  Act  and  make  recommendations  for  its 
amendment.  Similar  committees  have  pro- 
vided valuable  advice  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  revised  bill  also  empowers  the  com- 
mission to  establish  or  support  the  establish- 
ment of  an  insurance  fund  to  protect  the 
rights  of  employees  in  the  event  of  pension 
fund  deficiencies.  It  goes  no  further  than 
to  give  such  power.  A  detailed  examination 
of  the  feasibility  of  providing  this  type  of 
protection  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
before    any    measures    could    be    proposed. 

The  revised  bill  also  refers  to  situations  in 
which  pension  benefit  credits  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  federally  incorporated  Central 
Pension  Agency.  The  character  of  such  a 
body  is  described  in  the  committee's  second 
report,  pages  59-61. 

To  eliminate  uncertainty  regarding  the  re- 
quirements for  the  waiting  and  eligibility 
periods  for  membership  in  the  plan,  the 
appropriate  sections  have  been  redrafted.  In 
its  revised  form  the  bill  provides  that  an 
employee  who  has  attained  the  age  of  30 
years  and  works  in  a  firm  with  15  or  more 
employees  must  become  a  member  of  the 
pension  plan  after  he  has  been  employed 
for  six  months.  If  he  then  remains  in  service 
for  a  further  period  of  12  months,  his  pension 
benefit  credits  will  accrue  from  the  date 
upon  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
pension  plan,  i.e.  after  six  months'  service, 
and  will  vest  as  already  described.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  seasonal  and 
other  temporary  workers  from  the  pro\isions 
of  the  draft  bill. 
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During  the  autumn  of  1961  the  committee 
undertook  the  diflBcult  task  of  drafting 
standards  of  solvency,  as  required  by  the  bill 
but  not  specified  in  it.  These  will  be  found 
in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  regulations.  The 
committee  felt  very  strongly  that  improved 
standards  of  vesting  and  transferability  could 
be  assured  only  if  diere  were  sufficient  assets 
in  each  pension  fund  to  pay  the  promised 
benefits. 

More  specifically  it  is  recognized  that  if  a 
departing  worker  were  allowed  to  transfer 
the  full  value  of  his  vested  pension  credits  out 
of  an  insufficiently  funded  plan,  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  plan's  deficiency 
even  larger  as  regards  the  claims  of  workers 
who  remained  under  it.  In  short,  if  trans- 
ferability of  pension  rights  were  to  become 
general  it  would  give  rise  to  an  especially 
exacting  demand  for  early  solvency  among 
plans  that  are  not  yet  fully  funded.  It  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  transferability  is 
not  mandatory  under  the  bill.  The  committee 
concluded  that  the  minimum  pension  benefit 
described  in  section  16  of  the  bill  should  be 
fully  funded  from  the  outset  in  1965. 

nln  the  event  that  pension  benefits  in  excess 
of  the  minimum,  or  those  arising  from  service 
prior  to  1965,  are  not  fully  funded,  they  are 
to  be  funded  over  a  period  not  greater  than 
the  average  expected  period  of  remaining 
service  of  the  employees  who  are  in  the  plan 
at  the  time  such  deficiencies  are  disclosed. 
The  length  of  this  period  will  probably  be 
from  20  to  25  years,  and  will  vary  from 
one  employer  to  another.  Any  new  defici- 
encies incurred  after  1965  would  be  required 
to  be  fully  funded  before  the  next  five-year 
actuarial  evaluation  of  the  programme. 

I  am  now  going  to  deal  with  the  federal 
proposal  of  January,  1962.  In  January,  1962, 
when  revision  of  the  draft  bill  had  almost 
been  completed,  the  government  of  Canada 
announced  that  it  was  seeking  the  consent  of 
the  provinces  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  establishment  by  the  federal 
government  of  a  nation-wide  contributory 
wage-related  pension  plan.  The  details  of 
such  a  plan  were  not  announced  except  that 
reference  was  made  to  the  government  plans 
existing  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  did  say,  however, 
that  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  solvency 
and  portability  of  private  pension  plans. 

I  have  been  pleased  at  the  interest  shown 
by  the  federal  government  in  the  field  of 
pension  legislation.  I  indicated  to  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that  Ontario  would 
not  object  to  a  constitutional  amendment  to 


achieve  a  contributory  wage-related  pension 
plan  with  survivor  benefits.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  hon.  members  would  agree  with  me 
that  Ontario  has  pioneered  in  this  field  and 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Ontario 
committee,  as  contained  in  The  Pension 
Benefits  Act,  can  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
in  the  design  of  whatever  federal-provincial 
programme  for  improving  pension  benefits 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  announcement  by  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment is  couched  in  such  broad  terms  that  it 
leaves  a  great  deal  of  room  for  negotiation 
and  discussion.  If  the  required  constitutional 
approval  is  not  obtained  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  an 
Act  similar  to  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  we 
have  here  could  be  put  into  effect  by  a 
number  of  the  larger  provinces. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  establish  a  nation-wide  wage- 
related  pension  plan  with  approval  of  tfie 
provinces  there  will  still  be  a  need  for  regu- 
lating the  portability,  solvency  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  private  pension  plans  that 
remain.  Moreover,  if  a  federal  government 
plan  is  enacted  along  the  lines  of  the  govern- 
ment plan  existing  in  Great  Britain,  legisla- 
tion similar  to  The  Pension  Benefits  Act 
might  serve  as  the  standard  under  which 
private  pension  plans  would  be  allowed  to 
"contract  out"  of  the  government  plan. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
criticisms  made  of  the  draft  Pension  Benefits 
Act  as  it  was  produced  last  summer.  As  I 
have  said,  the  August  draft  of  The  Pension 
Benefits  Act  was  circulated  widely  and,  there- 
fore, attracted  comments  from  many  quarters. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  hon.  members  if  I 
recounted  briefly  comments  the  committee 
has  made  to  me  on  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
its  recommendations  that  have  appeared  in 
the  press. 

Some  people  have  said  that  legislation 
similar  to  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  would  be 
an  unwarranted  intnision  by  government  into 
a  subject  which  should  be  left  to  the  em- 
ployer or  settled  at  the  bargaining  table.  To 
this  I  should  say  that  tlie  committee's  recom- 
mendations entail  a  method  of  improving  em- 
ployee pension  plans  which  would  do  much 
less  to  alter  the  existing  structure  of  pension 
arrangements  in  Canada  than  other  metfiods 
which  have  been  suggested  to  cure  the  short- 
comings of  pension  plans  generally. 

The  bill  before  us  now  would  establish 
minimum  standards  that  pension  plans  would 
be  obliged  to  meet.  In  so  doing  it  involves 
compulsion  and  inspection  but  it  does  not 
lay  down  the  precise  kind  of  plan  that  an 
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employer  must  establish.  If,  instead,  a  wage- 
related  state  plan  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States  or  tlie  United  Kingdom  were 
set  up  in  Canada  there  would  be  much 
greater  intrusion  into  the  pension  field  than 
is  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Here  may  I  interject  tliat  the  eflFective 
dates  mentioned  in  the  bill,  the  last  of  which 
is  January  1,  1965,  were  chosen  last  year  to 
provide  a  breathiiig  space  of  three  or  four 
years  before  the  standards  come  into  force. 
This  was  done  with  a  view  to  allowing  suffi- 
cient time  for  employers  and  employees  to 
adjust  their  collective  bargaining  positions. 
If  necessary  these  dates  can  be  set  further 
ahead  in  order  to  maintain  a  breathing  space 
of  the  same  duration  as  was  originally  con- 
templated. 

Some  representatives  of  industry  have  said 
that  the  committee's  proposals  would  impose 
on  Ontario  business  firms  a  burden  of  cost 
that  would  affect  their  competitive  position. 
From  an  examination  of  its  reports  I  would 
say  that  the  committee  has  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  cost  problem,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  exporters,  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  has  made  a  special  endeavour  to  keep  the 
possible  costs  of  its  recommendations  down 
to  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to  achieve 
its  objectives. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  committee 
asked  its  consulting  actuaries  to  prepare  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  possible  improvements 
in  vesting  and  cash  withdrawal  standards. 
The  final  recommendations  were  drafted  in 
the  light  of  the  actuaries'  findings.  One  com- 
plete chapter  and  parts  of  several  others  in 
the  committee's  second  report  are  devoted 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  cost. 

A  very  important  change  in  the  bill  was 
to  make  the  vesting  and  cash  withdrawal 
standards  embodied  in  section  16,  apply  only 
to  the  standard  benefits.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  considerably  lessening  the  cost  of 
the  recommendations  to  those  employers  who 
now  have  plans.  The  benefits  provided  in 
most  existing  contributory  plans,  that  is  to 
say,  in  plans  to  which  employer  and  employee 
contribute  jointly,  are  about  three  times  the 
size  of  the  minima  that  are  required  in  the 
bill.  In  jnon-contributory  plans,  also,  they 
are  commonly  greater. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  committee  was  wise  in  confining  its  man- 
datory standards  only  to  firms  with  15  or  more 
employees.  The  committee  does  not  regard 
15  as  a  magic  figure  which  should  never  be 
changed,  but  it  does  consider  that  it  is  the 
most  logical  starting  point.  One  obvious 
reason  for  choosing  15  is  the  experience  of 


the  administration  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Insurance  plan.  Another  reason  is  that  there 
are  thousands  of  small  establishments  in 
Ontario  which  operate  marginally.  Many  of 
these  small  firms  are  not  in  competition  with 
larger  firms  and  to  them  even  a  small  increase 
in  cost,  especially  if  business  is  not  brisk, 
might  prove  a  serious  burden. 

Perhaps  the  committee's  most  important 
reason  for  recommending  against  inclusion 
of  the  smaller  firms  was  that  such  an  action 
would  create  disproportionately  heavy  admin- 
istrative problems  in  view  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  extra  employees  who  would 
be  covered.  And  this  can  be  illustrated  by 
looking  at  manufacturing,  the  largest  single 
group  of  industries  in  Ontario.  If  the  man- 
datory requirements  in  the  bill  were  lowered 
from  firms  with  15  or  more  employees  to 
those  with  five  or  more  employees,  this  would 
raise  the  number  of  covered  manufacturing 
establishments  by  more  than  75  per  cent,  but 
would  increase  the  number  of  covered  em- 
ployees by  only  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 
Similarly,  taking  a  larger  group  including 
manufacturing,  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade 
and  other  services  together,  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  estabhshments  would 
be  over  120  per  cent  while  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  employees  would  be  less  than 
12  per  cent. 

A  number  of  those  with  experience  in  the 
pension  field  have  said  that  the  introduction 
of  a  portable  pensions  plan  will  not  aid  the 
position  of  the  older  worker.  The  committee 
discussed  this  question  in  detail  in  chapter 
8  of  its  second  report.  It  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  some  firms  discriminate 
against  older  workers  in  their  hiring  practices. 
It  also  notes  that  the  existence  of  a  pension 
plan  which  does  not  admit  workers  above  a 
certain  age  has  often  been  used  by  employers 
as  a  convenient  administrative  excuse  for  not 
hiring  older  workers.  In  the  most  common 
types  of  plan  now  in  use,  however,  the  com- 
mittee points  out  that  additional  costs  will  be 
incurred  by  the  employer  who  hires  older 
persons.  In  other  instances,  an  employer  may 
be  reluctant  to  hire  a  worker  who  does  not 
bring  a  pension  credit  with  him,  or  who  will 
not  accumulate  sufficient  credits  prior  to 
retirement. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  adop- 
tion of  its  recommendations  may  not  bring 
about  an  immediate  improvement  in  tlie 
employability  of  older  workers.  Over  the 
years,  however,  if  its  proposals  are  adopted, 
the  present  lack  of  previously  acquired  pen- 
sion credits  would  largely  disappear  and  with 
it  one  of  the  most  persistent  objections  to 
taking  on  elderly  workers.     For  this  reason 
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alone,  discrimination  in  hiring  will  almost 
certainly  be  reduced.  As  I  have  said  earlier 
in  this  House,  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker  has  to  be  tackled  on  a  broad  front- 
portable  pension  benefits  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  such  a  programme. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more  time  to 
comment  on  other  aspects  of  this  Act  at 
present,  and  as  I  have  said,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  follow  last  year's  precedent  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
committee  in  more  detail.  We  will  have  the 
members  of  the  committee  itself  available  for 
these  discussions.  So  I  will  repeat  again,  and 
I  will  have  a  notice  put  on  everyone's  desk: 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  commit- 
tee room  No.  1,  the  committee  will  be  there 
for  all  those  members  who  are  available.  By 
then,  for  those  members  who  are  interested, 
you  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  bill,  and  to  look  over  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  I  have  made.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  give  this  thing  a  very  close 
examination  and  if  we  require  more  time 
later  on  in  the  session,  I  would  be  happy  to 
provide  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  done 
nothing  more  or  less  than  substitute  a  delay, 
a  tactical  political  manoeuvre  as  a  substitute 
for  taking  action  in  this  matter.  The  sugges- 
tion that  he  is  not  even  going  to  give  this  bill 
second  reading  in  this  House  is  an  indication 
to  me  tliat  the  government  is  only  going 
through  the  motions.  They  have  no  intentions 
of  making  portable  pensions  a  reality  and  they 
are  substituting  words  for  positive  action  for 
another  year.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  which  we  have  witnessed  this  after- 
noon, is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  report  of 
the  portable  pensions  committee  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  view  of  that  ill- 
tempered  display,  I  will  introduce  another 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ART  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  The  College  of  Art  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Will  this  one 
over  come  forward  for  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  consider 
that.   This  Act  is  pretty  well  self-explanatory. 


It  provides  for  a  revision  in  the  method  of 
appointing  the  members  of  the  council  who 
control  the  College  of  Art  and  I  think  that 
if  hon.  members  read  it,  they  will  see  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  The  first 
one  is  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  and  I  understand 
that  in  his  absence,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  is  willing  to  reply  to  it. 

News  stories  from  the  New  Liskeard  area 
allege  that  the  list  of  so-called  discrepancies 
in  the  district  highway  records  is  growing 
almost  hourly.  I  am  inJFormed  that  yesterday 
most  of  the  top  district  officials  were  not 
available  and  that  the  chief  accountant  had 
disappeared.  Among  the  welter  of  rumours 
is  the  contention  that  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  now  in  the  process  of  writing 
oflF  all  equipment  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  which  suggests  that  the  full  extent  of 
the  so-called  discrepancies  will  in  this  way 
be  withheld  from  the  public. 

Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicate  to 
the  House  the  nature  of  the  investigation  be- 
ing carried  out,  to  whom  reports  will  be 
made,  and  will  he  assure  the  House  that  a 
final  report  will  be  made  to  the  public  and 
that  in  it  nothing  will  be  withheld? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  investigation  of  the 
Haileybury  situation  is  proceeding  satis- 
factorily under  the  aegis  of  The  Department 
of  Highways,  the  Provincial  Auditor  and 
certain  legal  officials.  Furthermore,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  no  department  equip- 
ment is  involved  and  consequently  there  is 
no  writing-off  involved.  As  a  result  of  the 
audit  of  department  and  company  records 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  district 
accountant  can  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
crepancy. 

Legal  action  is  under  way  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  prosecute  where  necessary  and 
to  take  every  course  of  action  open  to  us  to 
recover  all  funds  owing  to  the  government. 
You  may  be  assured  that  the  financial  and 
legal  investigations  under  way  will  be  most 
exhaustive  and  when  they  are  completed 
and  the  necessary  legal  actions  have  been 
taken,  a  complete  report  will  be  made. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

Forty-second  annual  report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  of  tlie  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
glad  to  give  way  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  so  the  two-year-old  report  could  get 
in.   I  would  hate  to  see  it  delayed  any  longer. 

My  second  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  ( Mr.  Dymond ) .  I  understand  that 
the  industrial  hygiene  division  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  made  a  survey  some  years  ago 
of  noise  levels  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  industrial  deafness.  Has  that  report  been 
made  available  to  management?  Why  cannot 
it  be  made  available  to  other  interested 
parties? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  ( Minister  of  Health ) : 
In  reply  to  the  hon.  member's  question,  I 
would  advise  that  the  industrial  hygiene 
division  of  The  Department  of  Health 
routinely  surveys  what  might  appear  to  be 
problems  in  industry  relating  to  the  health 
of  employees  or  those  living  within  the 
environment  of  the  industry.  We  make  sur- 
veys with  respect  to  noise  levels  and  other 
things,  when  requested,  in  connection  with 
industry. 

In  May  of  1956  the  department  made  such 
a  survey  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company. 

In  answer  to  my  hon.  friend's  first  question, 
namely— "Has  that  report  been  made  available 
to  management?"— I  say,  "Yes."  The  company 
requested  that  this  survey  be  made  and  the 
report  was  submitted  to  them. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question— "Why  cannot  it  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  parties?"— the 
first  answer  applies,  and  I  repeat,  since  the 
survey  was  requested  by  the  company,  we 
submitted  our  report  to  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  a  supplementary 
question? 

As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  this  situation  is  to  ascertain  the 
level— which  is  technically  calculated  and 
beyond  my  comprehension  for  the  moment— 
beyond  which  industrial  deafness  is  likely  to 
occur.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  department 
to  provide,  if  not  a  specific  survey  made  in 
a  specific  plant,  at  least  some  sort  of  a  report 
that  would  indicate  the  standards,  so  that  the 
workers  involved  would  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  standard  is  being  used  to  assess  the 
danger  and  the  likelihood  of  industrial  deaf- 
ness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question   in   this   regard.    Knowledge  of   the 


standards  is  available  to  anyone  because  we 
use  recognized  standards.  The  matter  in 
question  is  very  much  a  problem  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  and  as  such 
we  were  simply  called  in  in  this  matter  as 
consultants.  We  like  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  because  it  builds  up  our 
own  body  of  knowledge  concerning  these 
problems  which  may  arise  in  industry  and 
adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge 
coming  out  of  our  general  research  pattern. 
Does  that  answer  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  agree  that  from  this  point  forward  it  be- 
comes a  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
107,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  put  the  motion,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  me  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  any 
consideration  has  been  given  to  removal  of 
the  exemption  that  the  Royal  York  hotel  now 
enjoys  by  virtue  of  Tlie  Assessment  Act,  and 
I  believe  one  other  hotel  in  the  province 
enjoys  the  same  benefit?  Has  any  considera- 
tion been  given  to  removing  that? 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  in  a  moment  after  the— I  wish  to  speak 
to  the  bill  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the 
hon.  member  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
I  .would  like  to  explain  to  the  House  and  the 
hon.  members  that  when  this  bill  is  being 
considered  by  the  municipal  law  committee  I 
wish  to  have  an  amendment  introduced  to 
section  3  of  section  35  of  The  Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  am  puzzled 
by  this.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
second  reading  had  carried.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Speaker  did  not  say: 
"Carried." 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No,  it  has  not  been  carried. 
It  has  merely  been  put  before  the  House,  as 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  now 
open  for  debate. 
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In  any  event,  in  moving  second  reading, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
this  goes  to  the  municipal  law  committee,  as 
it  will  next  week  I  tnist,  I  propose  to  have 
an  amendment  introduced  there  to  subsection 
3  of  section  35  of  this  Act,  to  delete  the  words 
"whose  principal  occupation  is  farming" 
where  they  appear  in  lines  3  and  4. 

For  some  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
difficulty  with  farm  assessment,  and  the  Act 
has  required  that  only  lands  used  for  farming 
l)y  persons  whose  principal  occupation  is 
farming  could  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  as  farm  lands.  Lands  farmed  by  persons 
whose  principal  occupation  is  not  farming 
were  assessed  at  their  actual  value.  In  many 
cases  this  has  made  the  farming  of  a  small 
holding  on  a  part-time  basis  an  unprofitable 
venture. 

This  amendment  will  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision in  The  Assessment  Act  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  officials,  is  no  longer  doing  the 
job  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  We 
have  found  that  it  was  a  small  farmer  who 
*vas  penalized  under  the  present  legislation. 

There  are  cases,  for  instance,  of  part-time 
farmers  on  a  small  scale  sandwiched  between 
two  larger  farms  paying  twice  the  taxes  per 
acre  as  their  neighbours.  There  are  many 
men,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  province,  who  are 
farming  a  piece  of  property  and  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  other  jobs  in  order  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  and  compete  in  the 
farming  operations.  They  are  being  hurt  by 
this  legislation.  The  original  intent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  this  requirement  was  that  an 
owner  or  a  tenant  be  a  full-time  farmer,  and 
it  was  to  prevent  large  sections  of  farm 
property  being  left  idle  for  years  in  areas 
in  the  path  of  urban  development. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  the  proper  intent  of  this 
law  was  to  allow  our  lands  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  which  are  suitable  for  and  beiag 
used  as  farming  lands,  to  1x3  assessed  as 
farming  lands. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  which  I  now 
propose  be  made  by  the  committee,  is  that 
land  will  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  its  use 
without  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the 
occupant. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  can  be  well  debated  here 
if  the  hon.  members  wish,  but  certainly  at 
committee  when  the  proposed  amendment  is 
introduced. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  that  I  am  aware  of  certain 
news  stories  with  respect  to  this  particular 
matter.    I  am  also  aware  that  I  have  notice 


of  an  application  to  be  made  by  the  dty  of 
Toronto  with  respect  to  that  matter.  Tlie 
question  that  he  has  raised  is  a  matter  of  an 
assessment  rising  out  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  corporations,  one  municipal  and 
one  private.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  and  the 
opinion  of  my  officials,  that  until  action  is 
requested,  as  we  understand  it  is  being  re- 
quested by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, this  Legislature  is  in  no  position  to 
take  unilateral  compulsory  action. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  when 
the  application  from  the  corporation  con- 
cerned, of  which  I  have  notice,  is  received 
by  my  department  or  by  the  government,  it 
certainly  will  be  given  the  closest  scrutiny; 
and  that  action  which  at  that  time  is  indi- 
cated as  necessary  will  be  taken  by  the 
government  to  introduce  the  matter,  whatever 
may  be  necessary,  to  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Minister  repeat  the 
amendment  he  proposes  to  make  to  this  bill? 
I  did  not  get  all  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  The  amendment  which  I 
propose  will  be  essentially  to  renwve  these 
words  from  subsection  3,  section  35  of  The 
Assessment  Act,  and  I  quote:  "Whose  princi- 
pal occupation  is  farming." 

In  order  to  do  that  there  will  be  some 
other  mechanical  amendments  to  other  sub- 
sections of  tliat  section.  The  intent  is  to 
remove  the  stipulation  that  the  assessment  is 
based  on  the  occupation  of  the  person  on 
the  land,  rather  than  on  the  land  used  for 
farming  purposes  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order.  Is  it  not  proper  to  give  us 
the  exact  wording  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment during  second  reading  of  the  bill?  This 
is  a  very  important  problem.  It  is  one  in 
which  this  section  of  The  Assessment  Act 
has  caused  imdue  trouble  to  many  of  the 
municipalities.  It  has  created  situations  where 
some  coimcils  have  instructed  an  assessor  to 
go  out  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  terms 
of  the  Act. 

Then  the  hon.  Minister  comes  to  the  House 
and  gives  us  some  vague  generality  of  the 
type  of  amendment  he  is  going  to  propose 
to  committee.  I  suggest  that  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  us  the  exact  amendment 
at  this  time  under  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  in  principle; 
because  the  principle  that  is  being  discussed 
here  is  one  of  extreme  concern  to  many  of 
the  municipalities.    In  the  area  from  which  I 
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come  there  are  untold  troubles  being  created 
by  this  iniquitous  section  of  The  Municipal 
Act.  Originally  this  type  of  legislation  was,  in 
my  opinion,  intended  to  deal  with  the  spec- 
ulator simply  because  the  government  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  say  what  they  wanted 
to  do  in  the  first  place.  They  used  The 
Assessment  Act  as  a  tool  for  that  purpose. 
But  what  happened  was  that  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  the  speculator  they  found  themselves 
in  the  untenable  position  where  many  widows 
and  farmers  who,  because  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances were  placed  in  the  position  where 
they  had  to  go  out  and  take  other  types  of 
employment,  were  penalized.  There  were 
two  laws  of  assessment  and  subsequently 
two  standards  of  taxation  to  those  people. 

I  suggest  that  this  House  should  not  con- 
sider second  reading  of  a  bill  unless  the 
hon.  Minister  is  prepared  to  give  us  the 
exact  text  of  that  change,  because  I  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  subsequent 
effect  is  going  to  be  that  we  are  going  to  be 
prohibited  in  this  House  from  dealing  with 
the  principle.  I  think  that  this  is  simply  a 
rush  of  piecemeal  legislation,  something  that 
has  been  pushed  through  since  the  original 
bill  was  printed.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  the  reason  he  is  doing  it  is  because 
he  has  had  pressure  from  many  of  the 
organizations  and  many  of  the  municipalities, 
who  are  very  unhappy  with  this  type  of 
legislation. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  it  a  little  bit 
more  extensively.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  passed  dealing  with  this 
principle.  For  instance,  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  not  too  long 
ago  that  in  some  instances  in  the  township 
of  Ancaster,  which  is  part  of  the  riding  which 
I  represent  in  this  House,  assessments  were 
going  to  jump  as  much  as  700  per  cent 
because  of  this  iniquitous  provision  in  The 
Assessment  Act. 

I  suggest  that  the  legislation  before  us  at 
this  time  is  not  really  going  to  cure  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  only  a  piecemeal  attempt  to  correct 
the  legislation  which  is  faulty  in  the  first 
place.  There  have  been  many  resolutions 
submitted.  I  have  some  of  them  here.  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Minister  has  copies  of  them 
from  the  various  municipalities  in  the  area 
which  I  represent.  I  have  had  considerable 
representation.  Chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  areas  close  to  urban  development  are 
aroused  with  this  situation  and  generally  it 
has  just  created  a  degree  of  confusion.  The 
hon.  Minister  tells  us  that  he  is  now  going  to 
put  something  in  the  Act  which  he  states 
is  going  to  be  of  assistance  to  people  whose 


principal  occupation  is  farming,  I  think  that 
is  what  he  said. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  could  not  have 
that  amendment  in  front  of  us,  if  he  intends 
to  move  an  amendment.  It  is  unfortunate 
if  he  intends  to  put  this  into  the  legislation 
that  he  would  not  choose  to  put  it  on  the 
desks  of  the  hon.  members.  I  suggest  that 
the  reason  he  is  not  doing  it  is  simply  because 
he  does  not  want  us  to  be  given  the  full 
opportunity  to  consider  the  principle  which 
is  contained  in  this  change.  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  have 
the  amendment  put  before  the  House  in  its 
proper  form  at  this  time  if  we  are  going  to 
discuss  it  in  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

I  have  a  clipping  from  the  Hamilton 
Spectator,  I  do  not  have  the  date  but  it  was 
very  recent,  in  which  the  township  of  Glan- 
ford  have  indicated  that  they  back  the  two- 
job  farmer  and  they  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  department  has  provided  this 
very  unfair  legislation  in  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  wish  to  read  the  whole  article,  but 
the  content  indicates  that  the  only  way  that 
they  will  accept  the  principle,  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  legislation,  is  if  they  are  forced 
to  do  so  by  a  judge. 

I  think  that  the  principle  is  wrong  and 
I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  more  correct  for 
us  to  have  the  actual  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering in  second  reading,  rather  than  some 
innocuous  statement  by  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  is  going  to  present  something  to  us 
in  committee.  All  hon.  members  in  this  House 
are  not  members  of  the  committee  which  is. 
going  to  be  discussing  this  matter  and  tech- 
nically, I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
by  proceeding  in  this  way  the  government  is 
precluding  some  hon.  members  from  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  and  the  principle  contained 
therein. 

The  principle  which  is  being  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  the  same  principle 
wliich  is  contained  in  the  printed  portion  of 
the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  What  time  is  it  now? 
It's  still  morning. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  seems  like  afternoon 
now  after  I  have  heard  so  much  from  over 
there.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before 
we  continue  with  this  tliat  the  hon.  Minister 
table  the  exact  terms  of  the  amendment  which 
he  intends  to  propose. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  actually  follow 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C. 
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Edwards)  in  his  reasoning.  He  says  he  is 
stating  some  facts  and  figures  from  Went- 
worth  county  that  he  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
old  legislation  but  he  is  in  favour  of  this 
proposal.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass)  brought  it  in 
very  clearly  that  he  is  proposing  to  take  out 
the  section  covering  those  whose  principal 
occupation  is  farming.  So  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  for  or  against  at  this  point, 
but  I  took  it  that  he  was  against  it.  It  seems 
as  though  we  are  either  doing  too  much 
planning  or  not  enough  planning  over  here; 
no  matter  which  way  it  is,  it  is  wrong. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  House  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  amendment 
that  this  section  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  amended 
a  few  years  ago  when  they  brought  in  that 
section  "whose  principal  occupation  is  farm- 
ing," has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  concern 
as  the  member  in  my  own  riding.  Essentially 
this  legislation,  as  it  is  set  up,  is  good  legis- 
lation. But  in  my  area,  and  I  understand  in 
a  few  other  areas,  it  is  the  intrepretation  the 
assessor  is  putting  on  that  particular  section 
of  the  Act,  that  is  causing  the  trouble.  They 
are  going  far  beyond  what  was  meant  in 
the  first  place,  in  their  interpretation. 

In  my  own  particular  area,  and  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth's 
part  of  the  riding  particularly,  but  in  my  own 
area  the  local  assessor  has  gone  out  in  that 
area  and  assessed  many  people  far  beyond 
the  intent.  Last  year  there  were  168  appeals 
in  the  township  of  East  Flamborough.  They 
were  not  all  caused  by  this  particular  section 
but  a  great  many  of  them  were.  Basically 
the  legislation  was  brought  in  to  protect  the 
bona-fide  farmer  and  as  a  farmer,  actually 
we  are  well  protected  as  far  as  assessment  is 
concerned,  but  this  legislation  as  it  was 
changed  was  not  to  give  farm  protection  to 
what  might  be  called  the  speculative  farmer, 
or  the  investor  as  I  generally  like  to  call 
him.  However,  the  assessor  has  gone  out  in 
that  area  and  I  believe  that  he  has  the 
discretion  of  the  county  assessor  there  too,  or 
the  approval,  and  is  actually  assessing  a 
man's  occupation  rather  than  the  value  of 
the  land,  which  in  my  opinion  is  wrong  and  it 
is  wrong  in  the  opinion  of  many  others. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  hon.  members  a 
few  cases  in  East  Flamborough  on  which  this 
interpretation  of  the  assessor  is  pointed  up 
very  clearly.  This  particular  area,  as  some 
hon.  members  might  know,  is  north  of 
Waterdown.  Much  of  it  is  10  miles  removed 
from  any  built-up  area. 

This  is  one  case:  Percy  Morgan,  who  lives 
north   of  Waterdown,   has   a    100-acre   farm 


which  he  has  farmed  for  many  years  but  due 
to  ill  health  is  now  unable  to  work.  He 
rented  six  acres  of  land  to  a  neighbour,  two 
acres  to  another.  The  result  is  the  assess- 
ment on  those  eight  acres  was  increased  by 
$532.  The  other  92  acres  remained  tfie  same. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  widow,  Mrs.  Ceddy. 
Tlie  farm  has  been  in  the  family  since  1900 
and  she  is  70.  Last  year  she  subdivided  her 
house  and  rented  the  other  part.  Her  last 
year's  assessment  was  $2,328;  under  the  new 
interpretation  put  on  it  it  was  just  one  dollar 
under  $6,000.  A  court  of  revision  lowered 
her  assessment,  but  the  assessor  appealed  it 
to  the  county  judge  and  he,  Uving  up  to  the 
legislation  as  is  presently  set  up,  upheld  the 
assessor's  viewpoint. 

There  is  another  case  of  a  high  school 
teacher  who  is  ten  miles  from  Hamilton,  and 
due  to  his  own  efforts  he  built  up  a  farm  and 
his  assessment  was  increased  by  two-thirds. 
I  have  another  case  here  of  a  Ross  Tanfield. 
He  has  farmed  a  105-acre  farm  that  has  been 
in  the  family  for  75  years,  but  is  definitely  a 
marginal  farm.  Buildings  are  very  poor  but 
Tanfield  has  farmed  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children  to 
support  and  has  subsidized  his  expenses  by 
taking  a  part-time  truck-driving  job  for  a 
local  feed  mill.  Last  year's  assessment  was 
$2,641,  and  under  the  interpretation  they 
are  putting  under  this  Act  it  is  $7,611. 

I  can  give  you  a  great  deal  more  but  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
on  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  court  of  revision 
has  lowered  the  assessments  when  they  have 
been  appealed.  The  local  assessor,  however, 
has  turned  and  appealed  to  the  county  judge 
and  in  his  interpretation,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  of  the  legislation,  he  feels  he  must 
uphold  the  assessor,  even  though  he  felt  that 
the  landowner  had  a  good  case. 

I  might  say  diat  there  are  three  groups  of 
people  in  the  area  who  feel  that  this  Act 
should  be  changed  to  conform  with  that  which 
die  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
brought  in.  Those  tiiree  are  the  important 
people,  the  assessors,  the  courts  of  revision, 
and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  county  judges,  but 
I   understand   they   feel  this   is  wrong  also. 

I  would  also  like  to  ix)int  out  some  other 
groups  that  have  sent  in  submissions,  as  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth.  They  are  last  year's  county 
warden  and  the  East  Flamborough  council, 
and  the  Glanford  township  council.  They 
have  all  brought  in  varying  resolutions  which 
I  will  not  put  on  the  record  here  at  this  time 
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but  I  believe  they  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
select  committee  on  assessment.  But  they  are 
all  asking  for  varying  changes  to  this  Assess- 
ment Act.  But  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
the  submission  of  the  East  Flamborough 
council,  which  I  think  pretty  well  points  up 
the  picture  as  it  is  there  now.  This  was 
their  submission: 

We,  the  council  of  the  township  of  East 
Flamborough,  are  very  much  concerned  as 
to  the  present  legislation  as  it  pertains  to 
the  assessment  of  farm  land.  It  is  unfair, 
unequal  and  very  discriminatory  as  pres- 
ently applied  to  the  township  of  East 
Flamborough. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  equalization  of 
county  assessment  would  be  achieved  with- 
out such  discrimination  as  presents  itself  to 
our  present  method  of  assessment,  and  we 
refer  more  specifically  to  the  protected  and 
unprotected  fanner  of  farm  lands  as 
referred  to  in  subsection  3  of  section  35  of 
The  Assessment  Act  which  reads  "whose 
principal  occupation  is  farming." 

We  believe  that  it  is  very  unfair  to 
assess  one  piece  of  property  for  $50  per 
acre  and  an  adjoining  piece  of  property 
for  $80,  and  the  only  difference  being  the 
owner's  main  occupation  is  not  that  of 
farming.  In  no  way  does  it  pertain  to  the 
present  value  of  the  property  in  any  manner. 

2.  There  are  also  a  small  number  of 
parcels  of  land  which  one  could  say  were 
purchased  for  development  some  few  years 
ago  and  are  assessed  for  $165  per  acre  and 
are  still  in  open  farm  land  with  no  signs 
of  development.  These  properties  are  much 
further  from  development  today  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  At  the  present  time 
neither  the  planning  board  nor  the  local 
council  will  permit  these  properties  to 
develop  without  water  and  sewage  facilities 
of  which  the  municipality  have  none. 

3.  These  properties  are  not  costing  the 
municipality  any  more  in  services  corres- 
pondingly today  than  they  ever  have.  And 
when  there  is  a  move  to  develop  these 
lands  we  can  adequately  protect  the  muni- 
cipality with  our  present  subdivision  agree- 
ment and  restrictions,  rather  than  dis- 
criminate and  penalize  a  percentage  of  our 
local  ratepayers,  as  the  present  legislation 
and  principle  of  assessing  has  done. 

4.  The  present  method  of  assessment 
could  equalize  assessments  for  county  pur- 
poses, but  so  would  a  much  more  fair 
method  equalize  it  for  county  purposes  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  much  more 
equalized  assessment  for  local  purposes. 


You  can  see  that  they  are  having  trouble 
with  their  equalization  in  Wentworth  over 
this. 

When  one  sees  adjoining  properties 
assessed,  one  for  double  that  of  another  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  principal 
occupation,  one  comes  to  the  place  where  we 
assess  the  man's  occupation,  not  his  property. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  mimicipality 
should  assess  under  tlie  present  legislation 
and  refer  to  section  37(1)  of  The  Assessment 
Act,  re  Exemption  of  farm  lands  from 
taxation  for  certain  expenditures,  which 
reads: 

The  council  shall  annually  before  the 
first  day  of  March  pass  a  by-law  declar- 
ing what  part  if  any  of  such  lands  are 
exempt  or  partly  exempt  from  certain 
taxation,  etc. 

To    quote    again    from    the    brief    of    East 

Flamborough  township: 

6.  When  an  assessor  completes  his 
assessing  and  turns  the  roll  over  to  the 
council  it  should  be  in  such  form  that  the 
council  could  accept  it  and  levy  taxes 
from  it  without  having  to  pass  any  sug- 
gested by-law  as  is  referred  to  in  section 
37(1).  Therefore  subsection  3  in  section 
35  of  The  Assessment  Act  should  be 
amended  to  read— 

and  I  say  again  I  was  quoting  from  the  brief 
of  East  Flamborough  township.  The  Act 
says: 

For  the  purposes  of  subsection  2  and 
4  in  ascertaining  the  sale  value  of  land 
in  excess  of  10  acres  used  only  for  farm 
purposes,  and  all  lands  in  an  area  where 
the  owner  thereof  is  not  allowed  to  de- 
velop such  land  because  of  restrictions  of 
planning  boards  or  councils,  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  sale  value  of 
land  and  buildings  used  only  for  farm 
purposes.  And  no  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  sale  value  of  land  and  build- 
ings to  which  this  subsection  does  not 
apply. 

Now  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  other  material 
here  but  I  will  not  bring  it  in  at  this  time. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  ver>'  strongly 
in  conclusion  that  this  House,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  approve  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  working  a  very  great 
hardship  on  many  farmers  in  my  area  who 
are  on  marginal  farms  or  small  farms,  work- 
ing a  hardship  on  the  farmers  who  maybe 
because  of  ill  health  have  had  to  rent  out 
some  of  their  land.  It  also  works  a  hard- 
ship  on   the    widow   who   by   good   fortune 
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or  not  has  maybe  lost  her  husband  and  has 
to  rent  the  upstairs  room  or  the  back  50. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  bothersome  things  I  have  had 
as  a  member  in  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  around  this  House.  I  realize  this  sec- 
tion was  changed  a  few  years  ago  to  protect 
the  bona-fide  farmer,  but  in  reverse  it  has 
reacted  against  these  people  that  I  have  out- 
lined here.  And  I  would  hope  for  every 
farmer  that  might  be  adversely  affected, 
that  we  will  be  helping  out  50  if  we  go 
along  with  legislation  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of   Municipal  Affairs  is  proposing. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rarely  asked  for  any 
consideration  for  the  constituents  in  my  own 
riding  since  coming  to  this  area  of  govern- 
ment. But  this  is  one  place  where  my 
l>eople  are  being  hurt  and  hurt  quite  severely. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately  parts  of  my 
riding  adjoins  the  spread  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  within  Metropohtan  Toronto  are 
spilling  over  into  Ontario  riding. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R. 
C.  Edwards)  spoke  about  this  legislation, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  descriptions  were 
"iniquitous,"  "piecemeal,"  "faulty  in  the 
first  place."  Since  I  find  great  difficulty  with 
interpretations  in  this  House,  this  might 
mean  anything.  I  would  like  to  state,  sir, 
that  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  pointing  out 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  spelled  out 
the  amendment  which  he  proposes.  I  heard 
him  repeat  it  several  times.  He  proposed  to 
introduce  an  amendment  deleting  the  words, 
and  I  quote:  "whose  principal  occupation  is 
farming." 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  problem  that  is  bother- 
ing the  people  on  my  right- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  On  a  point  of  order, 
the  hon.   Minister  said  that  he  is  proposing 
to  delete  these  words.    From  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  had  been  listening  carefully,  he 
would  have  heard  me  say  that.  More  than 
once  I  have  said  there  would  be  introduced 
an  amendment  to  subsection  3  of  section  35 
of  The  Assessment  Act  deleting  the  words, 
and  I  quote:  "whose  principal  occupation  is 
farming."  I  said  that  there  might  have  to 
be  house-cleaning  amendments  in  the  rest  of 
that  section  to  effect  that,  but  I  have  since 
been  advised  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
that  that  is  the  amendment  which  will  be 
proposed. 


Now,  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be 
clearer  than  that. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  what 
the  hon.  Minister  says  is  probably  very 
accurate,  and  I  will  agree  that  the  proper 
time  to  submit  an  amendment  is  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  You  must  remember, 
however,  that  what  we  are  witnessing,  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  demonstration  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  talked  to  the  hon.  members  who 
are  making  their  observations. 

This  may  be  a  very  desirable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  point  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  is  making 
is  that  it  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  he  cannot  immediately  analyze  it, 
as  a  result  of  the  verbal  notification  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass) 
has  given  this  House.  Now  it  becomes  quite 
apparent  that  the  two  hon.  Ministers  are 
reading  from  notes  that  they  have  prepared 
in  advance.  Obviously  they  must  have  laiown 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong.  I  have  been  writing  them  right  down 
as  the  hon.  Minister  is  speaking. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  that  we  are  asking 
is  that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  real  significance  of  what  is 
happening  here  before  we  are  required  to 
comment  upon  it  in  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  at  all,  but  I  think  it  v/ould 
be  highly  unfair  if  this  amendment  had  been 
first  brought  into  the  committee  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  principle.  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  no  objection  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  debate  adjourn 
today  and  continue  at  a  later  date  after  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  points  out  the  real 
difficulty  in  discussing  the  amendments  to 
The  Assessment  Act  in  second  reading  rather 
than  during  the  committee  stage.  There  is  no 
doubt  with  this  particular  matter  that  it 
might  have  been  handled  differently.  There 
was  no  onus  on  the  hon.  Minister,  as  I  see  it, 
to  even  mention  this  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  have  been  brought  up  for  the  first 
time  in  committee.  However,  I  presume  that 
he  wished  to  give  the  members  advance 
notice  of  this  change  so  that  they  could  pre- 
pare themselves  to  discuss  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  simple  just  to  delete  certain  words. 
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However  I  do  point  out  that  in  the  future 
I  would  suggest  to  the  members  that 
with  the  amendments  to  The  Assessment  Act 
and  The  Municipal  Act,  we  would  do  better 
to  make  our  remarks  during  the  committee 
stage  of  the  bill  rather  than  at  second  read- 
ings. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  was  not  here 
on  the  second  reading  of  The  Municipal  Act 
last  night.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
joined  in  the  debate.  But  surely  you  are  not 
suggesting  now  that  we  eliminate  debate  on 
second  reading  of  an  Act  of  such  importance 
as  The  Municipal  Act. 

It  may  be  difficult  and  it  may  be  long. 
Perhaps  it  deals  in  diflFerent  principles  in  that 
Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  suggesting  that 
we  do  not  have  a  debate  on  second  reading 
of  amendments  to  The  Municipal  Act,  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  reconsider.  It  is  a  most 
serious  thing  to  take  away  that  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  For  the  orderly  business  of 
the  House,  as  I  remember,  in  many  years 
the  amendments  to  The  Assessment  Act  and 
the  amendments  to  The  Municipal  Act  could 
be  still  dealt  with  in  a  general  way  during  the 
committee  stage.  But  I  say  that  when  we 
discuss  these  matters  at  this  stage  of  the  bill, 
second  reading,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion, as  the  members  will  agree,  during 
the  committee  stage.  Naturally,  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  future  amendments  and  would 
never  be  too  rigid  that  a  change  could  not  be 
made, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  try- 
ing to  deal  with  a  principle,  which  I  believe 
is  involved  in  this  proposed  amendment.  I 
am  so  knocked  off  the  beam  with  so  many 
points  of  order,  that  I  do  not  even  know 
where  I  was.  I  would  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
matter  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
dealing  with  amendments  to  The  Assessment 
Act  as  printed  in  the  bill.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  this  amendment  would  not 
be  before  the  House  at  this  point,  during 
second  reading.  I  still  suggest  once  again 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  stage 
rather  than  second  reading. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  speak  to  the  point  of  order 


that  has  been  raised.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  puzzled,  and  quite  frankly  exasperated, 
by  the  arguments  in  the  Liberal  group  here. 

An  hon.  member:  That  does  not  bother  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  that  it  will  not 
bother  the  hon.  member  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  substance 
of  the  issue.  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  need 
to  indicate  he  was  going  to  bring  in  this 
amendment,  but  he  did  so  indicate  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  in  this  amendment— 

An  hon.  member:  And  political  speeches 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  and  we  will  make 
our  political  speeches  in  a  moment.  But  why 
are  we  dealing  with  the  quibblings  and  the 
technicalities  of  it?  He  has  indicated  what 
the  amendment  is  going  to  be.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  debate  the  principle  underlying 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  we  wish  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  new  develop- 
ment, indeed,  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion wants  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
When  he  has  seat-mates  there  who  have  not 
got  the  courage  to  stay  in  and  vote,  then  I 
think  he  should  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
become  so  restrictive,  now  the  hon.  Minister 
has  warned  us  that  there  is  going  to  be 
another  amendment,  and  I  agree  it  is  an 
extremely  important  one,  that  we  will  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
principle  of  it  because  of  these  people  who 
are  obsessed  with  technicalities. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
speak  on  a  point  of  order?  My  submission 
to  you  is  simply  this,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it 
without  temper.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
amendment  which  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Minister  changes  the  principle  of  the  bill  as 
before  us.  This  is  my  point  of  order,  sir:  I 
suggest  that  the  place  to  discuss  the  principle 
is  in  second  reading.  This  is  to  my  under- 
standing, and  I  may  be  incorrect. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you,  sir,  that  as  I 
understand  it,  without  having  it  in  front  of 
me,  we  are  discussing  a  changed  principle. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  different  group  of 
people  and  this  changes  the  principle  of  the 
amendment.  My  only  question  was  that  if 
this  is  the  principle  we  are  discussing,  you  will 
recall,  sir,  that  this  was  through  the  House 
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and  nobody  raised  any  objection  until  we 
started  to  deal  with  the  amendment  as  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Minister,  which  in  my 
opinion,  sir,  changed  the  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  proceed  with  my  remarks  at 
the  present  time,  since  their  force  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  principle  underlying  what  we 
have  before  us  and  what  we  have  had 
indicated  to  us  is  going  to  come  before  us. 
I  think  the  principle  is  an  important  one 
and  I  am  disturbed,  not  for  the  technical 
reasons  that  disturb  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth,  but  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
what  the  government  is  proposing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  nibbling  at  the  corner  of 
a  very  big  problem  which  has  been  on  the 
government's  doorstep  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  come  in  with  the  answer  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  it.  As  I  understood  the  amendment 
that  the  hon.  Minister  proposed— maybe  I 
had  a  good  sleep  last  night,  I  understood  it 
the   first   time   he   said   it. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  propose  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  he  did.  He  indicated 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  in  an  amendment 
at  tlie  committee  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  almost  per- 
suaded the  hon.  member  to  be  a  Tory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  will  not 
persaude  me  to  be  a  Tory,  so  let  us  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  that  kind  of  a  red  herring. 
As  I  understand  his  amendment,  the  section 
covering  "those  whose  principal  occupation 
is  farming"  has  resulted  down  through  the 
years  in  assessing  a  man's  occupation  rather 
than  his  property.  That  surely  is  an  anomaly, 
if  one  wants  to  put  it  kindly;  it  is  nonsen- 
sical if  one  wants  to  describe  it  more  ac- 
curately, so  that  any  amendment  that  will 
change  this  kind  of  a  situation  is  fine.  My 
complaint,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why,  when  the 
hon.  Minister  is  moving  towards  this  prob- 
lem, does  he  not  come  to  grips  with  it  in 
a  somewhat  more  meaningful  way? 

The  problem  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
have  indicated  is  that  today  the  rural  com- 
munity is  not  an  entity  with  just  rural  people 
living  in  it. 

We  have  an  urban  sprawl  with  people 
moving    out    into    the    country;    some    are 


dabbling  in  farming.  Some  of  them  have 
the  intention  to  go  into  farming  in  a  serious 
way— some  of  them  are  going  into  agricul- 
ture and  some  of  them  are  moving  out  of 
agriculture.  This  has  created  serious  dis- 
crepancies in  assessment  as  between  farm 
lands  and  maybe  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on 
the  front  of  the  farm  which  has  been  sold 
to  somebody. 

I  heard  a  rather  startling  comment  the 
other  day,  which  I  think  underlines  the 
changing  scene  with  which  we  are  faced. 
The  statement  was  that  perhaps  the  organi- 
zation in  the  province  of  Ontario  today 
that  contains  more  farmers  than  any  other 
one  is  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour- 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  today  there  is 
such  a  significant  group  of  farmers  who  are 
working  in  industry  and  who  are  members 
of  trade  unions. 

Do  not  get  exasperated.  I  know  this  must 
disturb  the  hon.  member,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  number  of  farmers— I  have  heard 
it  estimated  up  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  today  in  Ontario,  or  people 
who  are  living  on  agricultural  lands,  are 
actually  working  in  industry.  So  the  point 
is  well  made  by  saying  that  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  has  more  farmers  in 
it  than  any  other  single  organization. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  these 
anomalies?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Cass),  or  his  predecessor,  has 
had  a  committee  looking  at  The  Assessment 
Act.  I  think  if  I  am  correct,  that  to  the 
advisory  committee  headed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling),  a 
year  or  two  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  added  representatives  of  the 
two  major  farm  organizations. 

Are  we  to  beheve  this  morning  that  this 
rather  picayune  amendment,  dealing  with 
only  one  small  aspect  of  the  problem,  is 
all  the  advice  he  got  from  the  dehberations 
of  that  committee  with  farm  representation 
on  it?  I  cannot  beheve  this  to  be  the  case. 
So  my  complaint  is  not  with  regard  to  the 
technicahties;  my  complaint  is  that  once 
again  this  government— and  perhaps  it  will 
ease  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
if  he  thinks  I  am  becoming  a  Tory— is  living 
up  to  its  true  traditions  and  pattern  of  action. 

It  is  dealing  with  a  small  aspect  of  the 
problem  when  it  should  be  moving  to  deal 
with  the  whole  problem.  It  is  toying  with 
the  situation.  I  would  hope  that  now  the  hon. 
Minister  has  at  least  faced  up  to  the  problem 
with  this  small  amendment,  by  the  time  we 
get  to  the  committee  we  will  have  something 
really  substantive  to  deal  with  the  issue. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  this.  The  remarks  of 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Wentworth  (Mr. 
R.  C.  Edwards),  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  thought  that  I  would 
close  the  debate  on  this.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  had  not 
spoken;  however,  neither  had  his  party.  I 
thought  that  possibly  at  this  point  fairly  even 
representation  was  heard  from  all  sides  of 
the  House,  and  that  we  would  move  on  at 
this  stage;  because  I  say  once  again  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  this 
House  are  going  to  discuss  this  more,  when 
we  are  again  in  this  committee  stage.  It  is 
just  one  item  of  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 

I  think  all  the  members  agree  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  that  The  Assessment  Act 
and  The  Municipal  Act  need  amending  every 
year.  We  are  all  in  agreement  on  that,  which 
really  takes  care  of  the  second  reading  portion 
of  the  bill.  But  when  we  get  down  to  these 
items  I  think  the  business  of  the  House 
would  be  better  expedited  if  we  discuss  the 
items  during  the  committee  stage. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  if  that  was  an  indication  of  a  ruling 
that  I  should  not  participate  in  this  debate 
on  this  subject,  I  must  protest  against  your 
ruling.  There  were  three  gentlemen  from 
the  government  benches  who  spoke;  my  hon. 
friend  from  Wentworth  spoke;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  spoke;  surely  if  I  have 
any  views  on  this  I  have  a  right  to  express 
them  in  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  member  already  with- 
drew when  just  getting  started  with  his  re- 
marks in  deference  to  the  Speaker's  ruling, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  member  will  have 
the  same  opportunity  at  a  later  stage.  There- 
fore, I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  even 
V  a  motion  before  the  House.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  very  serious  invasion  of  the  right  of  a 
member  to  speak.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  spoke  and  you  did  not  rule  him 
out  of  order.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to 
speak  to  this  House  on  the  second  reading  as 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  allowing  me  to  speak, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  I  ruled  that  we  will 
discuss  this  at  the  committee  stage. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  your 
ruling  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  very 
difficult. 


THE  ONTARIO  PARKS 
INTEGRATION  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Portfolio) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  113,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks  Integration 
Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  133,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Coroners  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
might  say  that  these  bills  will  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Master  and  Servant  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill.  I  do  not  imagine  anyone  objects 
to  what  is  actually  being  done  by  the  bill 
except  that  so  little  is  being  done  to  deal 
with  so  large  a  problem.  Payment  of  wages, 
or  non-payment  of  wages,  I  suppose,  is  the 
correct  expression,  or  payment  of  wages  in 
lesser  amounts  than  the  amounts  agreed  to, 
has  become  a  very  serious  problem  in  this 
province.  The  only  legislation  which  the 
government  apparently  intends  to  bring  in  at 
this  session  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  the 
bill  now  before  us.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Master  and  Servant  Act.  My  submission  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  is  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  proper  legislation  relating  to 
the  payment  of  wages. 

The  Master  and  Servant  Act  is  an  anti- 
quated statute.    The  very  title  of  it  indicates 
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that.  The  terminology  used  is  the  termin- 
ology of  100  years  ago.  The  approach  to 
the  problem  of  payment  of  wages  contained 
in  The  Master  and  Servant  Act  is  the  ap- 
proach of  100  years  ago.  The  principal 
amendment  that  this  bill  envisages  is  an 
amendment  to  subsection  1  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  to  raise  the  limit  prescribed  there 
from  $200  to  $500. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  to  the  House, 
since  hon.  members  in  all  the  pressure  of 
business  may  not  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportimity  of  reading  it,  the  actual  sub- 
section which  is  being  amended.  I  am  going 
to  read  it  all: 

Upon  the  complaint  on  oath  of  a  servant 
or  labourer  against  his  master  or  employer 
concerning  any  non-payment  of  wages,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  may  summon  the 
master  or  employer  to  appear  before  him 
at  a  reasonable  time  to  be  stated  in  the 
summons,  and  he  or  some  other  justice 
upon  proof  on  oath  of  the  personal  service 
of  the  summons,  or  of  its  service  as  herein- 
after autliorized,  shall  examine  into  the 
matter  of  the  complaint  whether  or  not 
the  master  or  employer  appears  and  upon 
due  proof  of  the  cause  of  complaint  the 
justice  may  discharge  the  servant  or 
labourer  from  the  service  or  employment 
of  the  master  or  employer,  and  may  direct 
the  payment  to  him  of  any  wages  found  to 
be  due  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $500, 
and  the  justice  shall  make  such  order  as  to 
him  seems  just  and  reasonable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  wages,  with  costs,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  non-payment  of  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  costs,  for  the  space  of 
eight  days  after  the  order  has  been  made 
the  justice  shall  issue  his  warrant  of  dis- 
tress for  the  levying  of  the  wages,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  order  and  of  the 
distress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
immigrant  worker,  who  has  difficulty  speaking 
the  English  language,  and  is  quite  incapable 
of  reading  it  because  of  our  remarkable 
system  of  spelling  which  even  we  can  master 
only  after  years  of  study  in  school,  will  find 
great  and  abiding  comfort  in  this  provision 
and  other  provisions  of  The  Master  and 
Servant  Act.  This  is  of  no  use  whatsoever 
to  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
vicitimized  by  non-payment  or  imder-pay- 
ment  of  wages.  Even  if  they  knew  of  tlie 
existence  of  the  statute  they  certainly  could 
not  understand  it. 

To  say  that  we  are  now  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  non-payment  of  wages  simply  because 
we   have    raised    the    limit   provided   in   this 


obscure  and  antitiuated  legislation  from  $200 
to  $500,  is  simply  self-delusion  and  delusion 
of  the  public. 

What  we  need  in  this  province  is  proper 
legislati(m  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  liaving  a  simple 
method  of  collecting  unpaid  wages,  which 
is  what  The  Master  and  Servant  Act  is 
designed  to  provide;  among  other  things. 
There  is  also  the  imi^eratixc  necessity  of 
requiring  employers  to  provide  their  workmen 
widi  clear  and  understandable  statements  of 
the  wages  that  are  due  to  them  and  of  deduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  those  wages 
by  proper  authority,  so  that  tlie  worker  can 
figure  out  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  Is 
getting  the  wage  that  he  is  entitled  to  and 
that  was  agreed  upon  when  he  entered  into 
his  contract  of  employment.  That  is  a  basic 
necessity. 

It  is  also  essential  that  there  should  be 
posted  in  prominent  places,  in  tlie  places 
where  the  workers  will  see  them,  statements 
in  the  language  that  the  worker  will  under- 
stand of  the  remedy  that  may  be  available 
to  him  imder  the  law  to  recover  wages  that 
have  not  been  paid  to  him. 

It  is  also  most  important  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  should  provide  assistance  to 
workmen  who  have  not  received  their  proper 
wages.  It  is  not  realistic  to  treat  non- 
payment of  wages  in  exactly  or  almost  exactly 
tiic  same  way  as  one  treats  violations  of  nor- 
mal contracts.  The  person  who  suflFers 
Ix'cause  of  non-payment  of  wages  is  usually 
a  workman  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
scale.  He  is  usually  an  unorganized  worker. 
Non-payment  of  wages  does  not  happen  when 
there  arc  proper  union  contracts  in  force, 
with  proper  procedures  for  enforcing  those 
contracts. 

It  happens  to  the  unorganized  worker,  tlie 
worker  who  probably  has  the  least  education, 
the  least  understanding  of  the  law  of  the 
country;  he  is  the  one  who  is  victimized,  and 
to  expect  him  to  realize  that  he  has  available 
to  him,  in  simplified  form  admittedly,  the 
procedures  for  enforcing  ordinary  contracts, 
is  to  give  him  nothing. 

He  does  not  understand  an>ihing  about 
the  enforcement  of  contracts;  he  does  not 
know  that  The  Master  and  Servant  Act  exi.sts 
and  if  he  did  know  it,  he  could  not  under- 
stand it  anvwav.     So— 


Hon.    Mr.    Roberts:    \Miy    d(>c> 
member  not  tell  him? 


the    hon. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell 
him,   Mr.   Speaker,  if  I  had  the  time  to  go 
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and  talk  to  all  the  workmen  in  the  province 
who  had  been  victimized.  Occasionally  one 
might  come  to  me  who  has  been  victimized, 
and  I  can  advise  him  that  all  he  has  available 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  remedy  provided  by 
The  Master  and  Servant  Act;  and  that  all  he 
can  do  is  go  and  get  a  lawyer  to  try  to 
invoke  the  remedy  provided  by  that  Act.  If 
he  is  lucky  he  may  find  a  lawyer  who  takes 
pity  on  him  and  does  the  job  for  a  nominal 
fee,  or  no  fee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber just  let  me  ask  a  question?  Would  he 
tell  the  House  some  better  method  of  getting 
wages,  apart  from  using  a  revolver  to  hold 
somebody  up  for  them,  than  the  method  of 
going  to  the  magistrate  immediately  on  sum- 
mons? I  know  of  no  better  way  for  getting 
wages  than  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  tried  to  explain  that  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  suppose  to  try  to  present 
new  ideas  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  is  a  rather  thankless  and  not  very 
fruitful  task.  We  need  legislation  relating 
to  the  payment  of  wages,  under  which 
workers  will  be  given  statements  of  their 
wages  so  they  can  understand  fully  whether 
or  not  they  are  getting  what  they  are  entitled 
to;  we  need  provision  for  posting  of  a  simpli- 
fied explanation  of  their  rights;  and  we  need 
a  provision  under  which  The  Department  of 
Labour  will  give  assistance  to  these  workers 
and  will  not  leave  them  to  their  own  devices 
to  try  to  enforce  the  remedy  provided  in  The 
Master  and  Servant  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  wants  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  I  suppose,  to  have  people  in 
every  town  and  village  around  here  waiting 
for  these  types  of  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  as  J  indicated  in  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Labour  and  I 
thought  to  a  certain  degree  I  was  provoking 
a  sympathetic  response  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender),  to  have 
adequate  staff  to  administer  the  labour  legis- 
lation of  this  province— which  it  has  not  got 
at  this  time.  If  it  had  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation to  begin  with,  and  adequate  staff  to 
ensure  enforcement  of  that  legislation,  it 
would  have  sufiicient  staff  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  these  poor  oppressed  workmen 
who  have  not  been  paid  tbe  wages  which 
are  due  to  them.  The  Department  of  Labour 
already  has  offices  in  major  centres  through- 
out the  province.  I  think  that  a  workman 
who  has  not  got  his  wages,  even  though  there 


has  been  no  violation  of  any  specific  statute 
administered  by  the  department,  should  be 
given  assistance. 

Whenever  I  have  had  a  case  brought  to  me 
of  a  man  not  receiving  his  wages,  or  not  re- 
ceiving the  full  amount  of  the  wages  agreed 
to,  or  having  been  forced  to  make  a  kick- 
back under  the  table,  I  cannot  refer  him  to 
The  Department  of  Labour,  because  all  The 
Department  of  Labour  will  do  is  tell  him 
what  I  could  tell  him  in  the  first  place— that 
he  ought  to  get  a  lawyer,  or  he  should  initiate 
the  procedure  himself. 

How  can  the  average  fellow,  working  on 
the  minimum  level  of  wages  in  effect  in  our 
province,  be  expected  to  handle  even  the 
simplified  procedure  which  The  Master  and 
Servant  Act  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  particular  type  of  contract?  It  is  the 
type  of  statute  which  will  be  of  benefit,  I 
would  say  at  a  guess,  in  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  cases  where  injustice  has  been 
done  and  where  men  have  been  cheated  out 
of  money  that  is  properly  due  to  them.  It 
deals  with  the  fringe  of  the  problem,  it  pro- 
vides a  very  small  answer  to  a  very  large 
problem. 

I  know  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  stated  on  another  occasion  that  he 
does  not  plan  at  this  session  to  proceed  with 
what  I  would  describe  as  a  payment  of  wages 
Act,  which  could  well  replace  this  antiquated 
legislation  now  on  the  statute  books.  In  part, 
that  sort  of  thing  was  recommended  by  the 
Goldenberg  commission.  Admittedly  that 
commission  spoke  of  it  only  in  terms  of  the 
construction  industry,  but  Goldenberg  was 
restricted  by  his  terms  of  reference  to  that 
industry. 

The  recommendations  he  made  with  regard 
to  legislation  on  the  payment  of  wages  can 
very  well  be  broadened  to  deal  with  all 
industries,  and  not  merely  the  construction 
industry.  I  think  that  that  is  the  sort  of 
solution  that  tlie  government  should  have  in 
mind.  No  one  will  oppose  this  bill  now  before 
us;  it  will  do  not  harm;  it  will  do  very  little 
good;  but  at  least  it  vdll  do  no  harm.  I 
would  hope  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  government  will  come  in  with 
legislation  or  proposed  legislation  that  will 
tackle  this  problem— and  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem— in  a  realistic  and  adequate  fashion. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  couple 
of  words  in  support  of  the  second  reading 
here.  The  bill  is  before  the  House  because 
it  was  at  my  request  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  accepted  these  recommendations  and 
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agreed  to  bring  them  here.  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  because 
it  is  one  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
tlie  Goldenberg  report. 

The  Goldenberg  report  has  been  described 
as  a  good  report  and  we  are,  step  by  step, 
going  to  implement  as  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  we  can.  Now  that  is  why 
it  is  here.  And  although  the  hon.  member  says 
it  is  a  minor  one,  it  is  a  part  of  a  series,  so 
I  would  think  he  should  be  a  little  more 
restrained  in  his  remarks  and  not  let  himself 
run  wild. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
debate  this  question  at  all.  But  I  think  I 
should  draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  and  the 
attention  of  this  House,  that  for  several  years 
now,  through  The  Department  of  Labour  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  various  discrimi- 
nation Acts  that  we  have  on  the  books,  we 
have  distributed  many,  many  thousands  of 
pamphlets  or  brochures  or  whatever  you  care 
to  call  them,  written  in  different  languages  to 
the  people,  outlining  the  various  Acts  and  the 
method  of  proceeding  if  in  their  opinion 
they  are  not  being  properly  treated.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Minimum  Wage, 
and  many  other  things. 

This  government  has  spent  a  goodly  number 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  have  these  pam- 
phlets printed,  they  have  solicited  the  help 
and  the  co-operation  of  churches  to  which 
these  people  would  normally  belong,  the 
priests,  the  ministers,  and  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
these  people  just  what  their  rights  are.  I 
thought  this  House  should  know  that. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  INFANTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Infants  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Pre- 
arrangement  of  Funeral  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 


biU. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  readir-g  of 
Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  should  say  something  about  this  bill. 
Nobody  made  any  inquiry  on  first  reading 
and  nothing  was  said  at  that  time.  This  is 
an  important  revision  of  The  Insurance  Act 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  uniform  Insur- 
ance Act  as  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  and  then  by  the  uni- 
formity commissioners  representing  all  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  authority. 

The  province  of  Quebec  of  course  is  not 
affected  by  this.    Under  their  civil  law  Aey 
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have  a  different  method  altogether  dealing 
with  these  things,  though  I  think  some  of 
the  principles  are  similar.  But  one-by-one 
the  other  provinces  have  either  enacted  it 
or  put  it  on  their  statute  books  and  held  the 
proclaiming  of  it  in  abeyance.  Some  prov- 
inces such  as  British  Columbia  and  I  think 
Nova  Scotia  were  anxious  to  know  what 
we  were  going  to  do  about  it,  but  I  am 
advised  that  they  have  both  advanced  their 
legislation  this  year. 

This  revision  was  prepared  and  was  rec- 
ommended for  enactment  in  all  the  com- 
mon law  provinces  by  the  Association  of 
Provincial  and  Federal  Superintendents  of 
Insurance.  Most  of  the  changes  are  for 
clarification  and  simplification  only,  but  the 
bill  does  contain  certain  changes  in  principle. 

The  present  provision,  whereby  a  statu- 
tory trust  is  created  when  a  preferred  bene- 
ficiary is  named  in  a  policy,  is  omitted. 
Members  will  remember  that  there  is  a  pre- 
ferred beneficiary  group;  once  a  policy 
under  our  present  law  names  the  beneficiary 
and  such  beneficiary  is  within  that  preferred 
group,  then  any  change  of  beneficiary  with- 
out the  consent  of  that  named  beneficiary 
cannot  be  made  unless  it  is  made  within 
that  group.  In  other  words,  there  can  be 
a  change  without  the  consent  of  the  bene- 
ficiary from  one  preferred  beneficiary  to 
another  but  not  outside  that  group. 

The  provision  now,  whereby  a  statutory 
trust  is  created  when  a  preferred  beneficiary 
is  named  in  a  policy,  is  omitted,  but  pro- 
tection from  the  claims  of  creditors  against 
such  a  policy  is  retained.  Thus  a  policy- 
holder naming  a  referred  beneficiary  in  a 
pohcy  written  after  this  Act  comes  into 
force  may  retain  control   of   his  policy. 

A  new  provision  is  inserted  under  which 
a  policyholder  may  specifically  make  an 
irrevocable  designation  of  a  beneficiary  so 
that  the  policy  in  such  cases  cannot  be 
dealt  with  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
beneficiary,  but  that  must  be  done  by  defi- 
nite action  at  the  time. 

The  present  hmitation  on  the  amounts 
of  life  insurance  which  may  be  written  on 
the  lives  of  children  is  deleted;  changes 
are  made  in  the  ages  at  which  minors  have 
capacity  to  deal  with  insurance  policies; 
and  there  is  a  widening  of  the  definition  of 
insurance  interest. 

Before  I  leave  that,  I  would  say  that  in 
effect,  if  the  policyholder,  the  insured,  does 
not  designate  irrevocably  a  beneficiary,  he 
has  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary 
from  time  to  time  as  he  sees  fit. 


Variable  annuities:  this  will  require  life 
insurance  companies  issuing  variable  annui- 
ties to  establish  distinct  funds  for  such  con- 
tracts with  separate  assets  available  only  for 
such  contracts.  The  limitations  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  invested  in  common 
stocks  and  real  estate  for  the  production  of 
income  will  not  apply  to  such  funds.  This 
is  comparable  legislation  to  amendments 
made  to  the  Canadian  and  British  Insurance 
Companies  Act  (Canada)  in  1961. 

Limitations  in  automobile  insurance  poli- 
cies: this  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  stand- 
ard throughout  the  provinces.  We  will 
probably  lead  the  provinces  with  this  amend- 
ment. Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill.  The 
present  minimum  limits  allowed  in  an  auto- 
mobile insurance  policy  of  $10,000  and 
$20,000  and  $5,000  are  increased  to  an  inclu- 
sive limit  of  $35,000.  This  inclusive  limit 
will  give  a  priority  of  $30,000  for  claims 
arising  from  bodily  injury  and  a  priority  of 
$5,000  for  property  damage  claims. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  had  indi- 
cated this  some  while  back  in  connection 
with  the  unsatisfied  judgments  on  the  unin- 
sured. Insurers  are  required  to  provide  evid- 
ence of  automobile  insurance  to  conform  to 
provisions  of  The  Motor  Vehicle  Accident 
Claims  Act. 

These  amendments  are  complementary  to 
provisions  of  The  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 
Claims  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  150,  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  Money  on  the 
Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tile 
Drainage  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooher  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Simonctt  in  the  chair. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  57,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  think  that  section  1  of  this  bill 
is  probably  one  of  the  longest  sections  in  the 
history  of  legislation  in  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. It  is  132  pages  long.  By  that  one  sec- 
tion, two  or  three  complete  parts  of  The 
Mining  Act  are  re-enacted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
many  sections  of  the  Act  that  are  re-enacted. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  comes  under 
section  1  of  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to.  That  is  section  161,  the  very 
first  one  to  be  re-enacted,  which  appears  on 
the  first  page  of  the  bill.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  subsection  2  of  that  proposed 
new  section  161.  I  think  subsection  2  is 
almost  entirely  a  re-enactment  of  the  section 
that  already  existed  in  the  statute.  It  pro- 
vides that:  "subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  responsibility  for  the  authorization 
and  decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees, rests  with  the  employer  or  his  agent." 

This  approach  to  problems  of  promotion 
within  a  mine  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  satis- 
factory one.  There  are  many  mines  where 
there  are  collective  agreements  in  effect  and 
where  some  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  this 
subsection  would  properly  be  dealt  with 
under  the  collective  agreement. 

This  affects  mine  safety  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  hon.  Minister  will  make  an  im- 
passioned statement  that  the  employer  has  to 
have  complete  jurisdiction  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  employee  is  qualified  for 
a  particular  job  in  the  mine.  But  when  an 
employer  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  which  he  agrees  that,  in  certain  situa- 
tions, he  will  follow  certain  procedures,  in 
promotions,  and  that  in  some  cases  his  action 
may  be  subject  to  review  through  grievance 
procedure,  I  do  not  think  the  statute  should 
alter  it. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  arbitrary  type  of 
provision  contained  in  this  subsection  is  actu- 
ally conducive  to  safety.  If  one  is  to  have 
safety  in  a  mine  or  anywhere  else  it  is  most 
important  that  there  be  co-operation  and 
understanding  between  the  employer  and  any 
union  that  may  represent  his  employees. 
After  all,  it  is  the  employee  who  suffers  the 
injuries  in  a  mine  or  in  any  other  industrial 
undertaking  where  an  accident  occurs.  I 
think  his  representatives  should  be  partners 
in  the  whole  matter  of  the  promotion  of 
safety.  Tlieir  partnership  role  is  certainly 
limited  by  this  .subsection  as  it  stands. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
the  subsection  ought  to  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  "responsibility  for  the  authori- 
zation, and  decisions  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  employees,  rests  with  the  employer 
and  his  agent,"  should  not  only  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  but  should  also 
be  subject  to  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  has  been  duly  entered  into.  If 
the  emplover  in  his  wisdom  and  in  negotia- 
tion with  his  employees  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment on  a  matter  that  may  affect  decisions 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  employees,  I  think 
that  he  should  be  expected  to  observe  that 
agreement  and  should  not  be  able  to  escape 
from  his  obligation  by  an  arbitrary  provision 
in  the  statute. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  move, 
seconded  bv  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  (Mr.  Davison)  that  subsection  2  of  the 
proposed  section  161  be  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "Act"  in  the  fir.st  line: 

And  to  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment currently  in  effect  between  the  em- 
i^loyer  and  any  trade  union  representing 
his  employees. 

So  that  the  subsection  would  read: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  to  any  collective  bargaining  agreement 
currently  in  effect,  etc.,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  responsi- 
bility for  the  authorization  and  decisions 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  employees  rest 
with  the  employer  or  his  agent. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  hon. 
member's  suggestions.  These  were  brought 
before  the  mining  committee.  It  was  decided 
at  this  time  not  to  make  any  further  changes. 
I  have  also  interviewed  the  unions  and  dis- 
cussed changes  with  them.  They  are  bringing 
in  new  recommendations  next  year  and  will 
make  representations.  They  are  agreeable 
to  going  along  with  the  Act  the  way  it  ii 
now  without  any  changes  being  initiated.    I 
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would  say  that  as  the  amendments  stand 
now  is  what  we  have  decided  on  and  the 
mining  committee  when  they  went  over  the 
changes  proposed  decided  on  approving  the 
Act  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
how  recently  he  spoke  to  the  unions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  say  it  was 
perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  that  what  he  just 
said  is  substantially  correct,  but  I  think  he 
is  in  error  on  one  point.  I  have  also  talked 
to  the  major  union  operating  in  this  field  and, 
though  they  believe  many  improvements 
could  be  made  in  this  legislation,  they  are 
willing  to  let  it  go  for  another  year  except 
for  this  one  point.  That  is  the  one  point  on 
which  they  had  hoped  that  the  government 
might  be  prepared  to  alter  its  bill. 

Otherwise,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are 
content  to  accept  the  bill  as  it  is  for  at  least 
another  year.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
would  appear  that  it  would  make  very  little 
difference  to  the  hon.  Minister's  bill  in  total. 
I  had  hoped  that  he  might  be  willing  to 
accede  to  that  one  request. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  do  that.  In  discussing  the 
Act  with  these  men— the  union  heads  who  are 
very  knowledgeable— they  agreed  with  us  that 
at  this  time  we  would  not  do  anything  about 
that  clause  the  hon.  member  is  speaking 
about,  but  it  decided  it  would  be  brought 
up  again  next  year  and  they  will  be  in  to 
see  me  before  this  bill  is  presented  next 
year  and  a  full  discussion  will  take  place. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
want  to  give  the  hon.  Minister  fair  warning 
that  we  will  do  a  real  battle  on  this,  next 
year.  This  has  been  coming  in,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  year  after  year  after  year,  and  they 
have  done  nothing  about  it.  I  think  this  is 
not  what  the  government  wants;  at  least, 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  this  is  not  what 
the  government  wants— a  situation  in  which 
management  and  union  can  sit  down  in  good 
faith  and  work  out  contracts,  and  yet  the  hon. 
Minister  leaves  in  the  Act  a  clause  which 
permits  management,  in  effect,  to  thumb  its 
nose  at  the  boys  afterwards  and  say,  "We 
have  the  legal  power  and  we  can  do  what 
we  please,  irrespective  of  the  contract." 

This  is  the  kind  of  bill  that  is  going  to 
develop  bad  relationships  between  union  and 
management.  In  fact,  it  has  developed  bad 
relationships.    It  plays  into  the  hands  of  that 


small  minority  of  employers,  and  there  are 
some  of  them  in  the  mining  field,  who  have 
never  really  accepted  unions.  So  they  will 
go  through  the  motions  of  agreeing  to  a 
contract  knowing  they  have  a  legal  right  to 
violate  the  contract.  Can  one  think  of  a 
surer  fashion  to  bring  law  into  disrepute 
than  giving  the  management  the  legal  right 
to  violate  a  contract  that  they  have  entered 
into?   This  is  the  situation. 

I  just  cannot  understand  why  the  hon. 
Minister  has  got  to  wait  for  another  year  to 
remove  that  kind  of  an  anomaly— again  I 
will  be  kind  and  use  no  harsher  word  than 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  57  reported. 

THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  62,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
move  that  the  reprinted  bill  be  treated  as 
the  bill  before  the  committee.  There  is  an 
amendment  as  will  be  noted  on  section  8, 
subsection  4.  That  is  the  only  change  from 
the  earlier  copy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
withdrew  this  bill  the  other  day  and  advised 
us  that  he  had  received  a  letter,  or  there  was 
a  letter  in  existence,  from  the  county  court 
judges  association.  I  suggested  at  that  time 
that  perhaps  we  might  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  letter  but  that 
opportunity  has  not  been  given.  Is  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  prepared  to  let  us  know 
what  is  in  the  letter,  or  tell  us  that  this  was 
the  only  point  that  the  letter  raised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  propose  to 
table  the  letter  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  my  job 
to  do  that,  my  duty  here;  because  I  think 
there  were  certain  things  said  in  that  letter 
that  were  certainly  not  intended  to  go  beyond 
myself  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

I  have  given  effect  to  the  suggestion,  and 
when  I  was  talking  to  the  judges'  executive 
I  mentioned  the  policy  was  definitely  adopted 
and  the  question  of  considering  amendments 
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would  be  taken  into  account  if  they  were 
suggested.  An  amendment  was  suggested  and 
I  have  given  effect  to  it  in  subsection  4. 
However,  subsections  5  and  6  remain  as  they 
are. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  cer- 
tain changes  there  rather  than  requiring  the 
chief  judge  to  sit  in  on  the  sittings  of  the 
various  courts  when  they  are  being  arranged 
under  subsection  5  of  section  8. 

I  was  not  prepared  to  agree  to  that  because 
it  is  my  view  that  the  chief  judge  should  sit 
in  with  the  judges  of  each  judicial  district 
at  least  once  a  year  in  relation  to  the  general 
business,  including  what  they  are  proposing 
to  do  with  respect  to  their  lists.  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  was  any  great  diflFerence  in 
our  thinking  actually  and  what  they  were 
asking,  but  I  felt  the  wording  was  more 
authoritative  than  the  wording  suggested. 
Other  than  that  there  is  nothing  more  for 
me  to  reveal  with  relation  to  the  letter. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fail  to  follow 
the  hon.  Attomey-Generars  reasoning  that 
this  letter  could  possibly  be  something  that 
does  not  concern  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Attorney-General  will  re- 
call that  we  had  a  very  serious  and  hotly 
debated  discussion  about  this  bill  and  other 
bills  in  the  committee,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
county  court  judges  was  sought.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence),  undertook  over 
our  protests— but  this  was  better  than  nothing 
—after  the  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  personally  communicate  with  the 
judges  and  find  out  what  their  views  were; 
and  if  they  had  any  views,  that  could  be  done 
when  the  bill  came  before  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Our  suggestion  was  that  the 
judges  should  be  consulted  first. 

The  other  day  we  found  out  there  was  a 
letter.  The  letter,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  addressed  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  letter,  I  would  think,  must 
concern  the  matters  that  are  in  these  various 
bills  that  are  before  this  House,  as  they 
affect  county  court  judges  and  a  system  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  would  be 
only  logical,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to 
assume  in  any  event  that  this  letter  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  so  that  we  could  see 
what  the  judges  had  to  say. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  county  court  judge,  or 
for  their  association,  to  come  before  the  legal 
bills  committ(M3  as  perhaps  other  people  could; 
I  think  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  can 
understand  that.  The  only  official  communica- 


tion—there were  some  private  communications 
and  we  discussed  this— but  the  only  official 
communication  apparently  came  aJFter  our 
protest,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
remember  and  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
will  remember,  after  the  bill  had  been  passed 
by  the  committee  on  the  undertaking,  which 
was  followed  up,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  would  communicate  with  them  and 
find  out  what  they  had  to  say.  Now  we  are 
told  that  they  had  something  to  say;  the  letter 
came  back,  addressed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George. 

We  are  told  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
that  he  has  taken  something  out  of  it  and 
made  one  amendment  to  the  Act;  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  point  was  so  serious,  but  the 
real  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  Did  the 
judges  agree  in  principle  with  these  Acts, 
these  various  Acts?  Did  they  express  them- 
selves as  to  this  point?  Were  they  given  an 
opportunity? 

Surely  when  matters  of  this  type  are  being 
discussed  in  this  Legislature  and  there  is  such 
a  responsible  group  as  the  county  court 
judges  who  have  an  opinion  to  express,  their 
opinion  is  sought  and  it  is  expressed  to  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George,  not  because  he 
is  such  a  fine  gentleman,  but  because  he  is 
chairman  of  the  legal  bills  committee.  Tliat 
is  why  the  letter  was  written.  He  is  a  fine 
gentleman  but  that  is  not  why  he  got  the 
letter;  it  is  because  he  is  chairman  of  the 
legal  bills  committee.  Surely  that  letter 
should  be  tabled  to  give  us  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  anything  more  than  I  have 
said.  We  have  given  due  consideration  to 
what  the  judges  asked  for  in  relation  to  the 
two  amendments.  We  ga\'e  tliem  one  amend- 
ment; the  other  amendment  that  was 
suggested  was  to  subsection  5  whidi  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  taking  from  the  chief 
judge  the  actual  right  of  sittmg  in  with 
the  judges  of  the  judicial  district  concerned, 
arranging  the  sittings-that  is  the  only  dif- 
ference. 

The  other  part  of  it  was  in  relation  to  a 
matter  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  any  of  us  to  talk  about  at  this 
point.  I  certainly  would  think  that  it  is  die 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  we  would  con- 
sider doing  in  this  House  and  I  do  not 
want  to  put  the  judges  in  the  awkward 
position  of,  through  my  mouth,  making  a 
statement  in  connection  with  their  views  in 
relation  to  their  own  particular  remunera- 
tion.   That  is  the  whole  position. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
not  a  personal  letter;  it  was  not  a  secret 
communication  marked  "personal  and  confi- 
dential" to  the  hon.  Attorney-General.  It 
was  a  letter  written  in  reply  to  certain 
inquiries  made  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  chairman.  The  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General has  told  us,  we  have  just 
dragged  this  out  of  him  now,  that  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion;  that  they 
made  a  suggestion  that  he  did  not  agree 
with.  Surely  it  is  only  common  courtesy 
that  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  or  the 
members  of  the  committee  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  this  letter  and  see 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  hon. 
Attorney-General?  Surely  that  makes  reason- 
able sense? 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  of  us  who 
will  agree  with  him  and  some  of  us  who 
will  not  agree  with  him,  but  surely  we  have 
the  right  to  make  up  our  own  minds  on  this. 
The  letter  being  an  official  communication 
relating  to  bills  from  a  responsible  body  of 
people  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

I  must  begin  to  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  some  other  reason  why  this  is 
not  being  laid  on  the  table.  Something  is 
trying  to  be  hidden;  what  is  it?  We  are 
not  going  to  find  out  unless  the  Attorney- 
General  will  table  the  letter  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  say  in  reply  to  this  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  Legislature  to  establish  its  policy  and 
to  make  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
judges  to  interpet  that  legislation  and  en- 
force it;  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  judges 
to  make  the  legislation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tliat  is  a  very  interesting 
observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  tlie  judges  them- 
selves accepted  that  when  I  went  down  and 
talked  to  them.  I  invited  them  to  make  cer- 
tain suggestions  with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  wording  of  this  Act.  I  have  accepted 
one,  I  have  rejected  the  other  and  I  have 
explained  what  the  other  was.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it  in  relation  to  the  legislation 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  you  deal  with 
it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  expresses  now  the 
unique  theory  that  the  judges  only  have  a 
duty  to  interpret  the  legislation,  they  have 
no    right   to    express    an    opinon    about    the 


legislation  and  how  it  might  affect  them  and 
the   administration  of  justice. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
classing  judges  into  second  or  third  category 
citizens?  Surely  the  judges  of  all  people 
in  our  community  should  be  entitled  and 
encouraged  to  give  their  opinions  about 
legislation. 

This  letter  is  beginning  to  assume  very 
interesting  proportions.  Why  is  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  afraid  to  put  it  on  the 
table?  I  suggest  he  is.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  he  does  not  want  us  to  see.  It  is 
not  a  confidential  letter;  it  was  written  at  the 
behest  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
unless  there  is  something  in  it  that  he  does  not 
want  us  to  see  that  will  embarrass  him,  what 
other  reason  could  he  have  for  not  putting 
it  on  the  table? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  interested  par- 
ticularly in  discussing  this  point  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  that  was  written  by  the 
county  judges  but  along  tlie  way  somebody 
used  die  term  "common  courtesy."  I  think  this 
term  "common  courtesy"  applies  in  a  number 
of  areas  here.  I  would  say  to  anybody  in 
the  future,  county  judges  or  otiierwise,  who 
are  writing  with  regard  to  legislation  that  it 
is  common  courtesy  that  tliat  letter  be  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Opposition  as  well  as 
government.    I  hope  some  time  soon— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  can  do  that  if  he 
wished. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  I  hope  somq  time 
soon  that  people  in  a  democracy  will  recog- 
nize that  the  Opposition  is  an  integral  part 
of  government  machinery  and,  if  they  want  to 
get  something  done,  that  they  present  it  to 
the  government  and  they  present  it  to  the 
Opposition. 

Let  us  take  another  application  of  the 
principle  of  "common  courtesy."  I  would 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  that  if  any  representation  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
of  this  Legislature,  it  is  not  only  common 
courtesy,  it  is  his  obligation  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  should  be  able  to  see 
that  letter.  If  it  is  sent  to  the  government, 
this  is  their  business,  if  they  want  to  send 
it  only  to  the  government;  but  if  they  send 
it  to  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee, 
the  standing  committee  is  not  a  government 
committee.  The  standing  committee  is  a 
committee  of  this  Legislature  and  it  is  not 
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made  up  of  two  classes  of  members— the 
jTovernment  members  who  are  privy  to  all 
information  and  tlie  Opposition  members  who 
are  excluded.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the 
judges  sent  this  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  no  right,  absolutely  no  right,  to 
siiy  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
cannot  see  this  letter. 

If  the  judges  made  the  mistake  and  tliey 
wanted  it  to  go  only  to  the  government, 
then  they  made  a  mistake  and  perhaps  they 
should  learn  by  their  error.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, I  submit  we  have  the  right  as  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  see  it.  The  hon. 
Attorney-General,  out  of  common  courtesy, 
has  no  right  to  say  that  this  is  going  to  be 
locked  up  and  restricted  only  to  the  study 
and  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  something  in  the  letter 
which  does  not  concern  the  legislation.  The 
only  reason  that  tlie  hon.  Attorney-General 
did  not  want  to  reveal  it  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  judges  and 
nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  talking  about. 

It  is  their  position  we  are  protecting,  but 
the  hon.  member  has  now  built  this  up  into 
a  position  where  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  this  government 
is  trying  to  cover  up  something.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  hon.  member  will  learn  that 
we  are  not  attempting  to  cover  up  anything 
but  we  are,  in  this  instance,  not  quite  sure 
whether  this  would  be  the  correct  and  proper 
thing  as  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned.  If 
they  do  not  care,  I  would  be  happy  to  table 
the  letter. 

The  only  other  point  is  that  the  letter 
was  written  after  this  bill  had  passed  through 
the  committee  stage.  However,  I  will  under- 
take this.  We  will  get  in  touch  with  the  man 
who  v^Tote  this  letter,  tell  him  the  proposition 
that  has  been  made  and  at  least  pay  the 
courtesy  to  them  of  telling  them  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  In  that  event  I  suppose  the  letter 
—I  mean  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
letter  that  diey  have  written— should  be 
shown  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  committee, 
if  that  is  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  are 
getting  a  real  tempest  in  a  teapot  here,  but 
between  now  and  next  week  we  will  take 
this  up  with  the  men  who  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  tliis  comment.  I  appreciate  the 
rather  straightforward  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  reacted  to  this.     If 


it  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  it  is  not  our  fault 
on  this  side  of  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  ineptitude  of  tlie 
hon.  Attorney-General's  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  I  were  to  state  what 
the  balance  of  it  was  I  would  be  doing  a 
disservice- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  hon.  Attorney-General  wants 
to  play  politics  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
substance  of  the  issue  is  the  reason  he  did 
not  do  it.  That  is  why  I  expressed  my 
appreciation  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

There  was  another  solution  to  it.  I  am 
certain  that  we  would  trust  you  to  give  us  a 
reproduction  of  that  portion  of  the  letter  that 
deals  with  the  bill  in  a  mimeographed  form. 
It  could  be  done  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  give  you  tfiat 
part  right  now. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  have  you  not  done 


it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
it  to  you  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  we  have  to 
do,  beat  you  over  the  head  for  hoiurs  to 
get  you  to  do  the  sensible  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  already  given  my 
version  of  what  they  wanted,  I  would  be  ^ad 
to  read  what  they  asked  for. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Well!     After    all    these 

hours! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  not  at  all.  You  have 
been  told  briefly.  Now  you  can  get  diat  part 
of  it  relating  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is 
going  to  read  part  of  the  letter  referred  to, 
I  am  going  to  object  on  these  grounds:  there 
are  several  misstatements  of  fact  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
which  really  form  the  whole  basis  of  this 
tempest  in  a  te^ipot. 

First  of  all,  at  no  time  did  I  give  any 
undertaking  to  any  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  I  would  go  and  find  out  what 
representations  were  to  be  made  by  any 
group  of  people  to  this  government.     I  am 
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a  private  member  of  this  Legislature,  a 
private  member  of  tliis  House.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  government  and  it  is 
certainly  no  duty  of  mine,  unless  I  see  fit  in 
any  own  peculiar  way,  to  encourage  anybody 
to  make  any  representation  to  any  govern- 
ment or  any  group  of  people  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. That  is  my  business  and  I  defy  any 
hon.  member  of  this  House  to  attempt  to 
force  me  to  go  and  make  anybody,  or  allow 
anybody,  to  make  any  representation. 

What  I  stated  to  the  legal  bills  committee 
and  what  I  undertook  to  that  committee  was 
that  I  would  present  myself  in  the  best  way 
that  I  could,  to  the  executive  and  to  the  oflB- 
cers  of  tlie  County  and  District  Court  Judges 
Association  to  make  sure  that  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  representations  to  the 
government  on  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
that  is  being  introduced  by  the  government 
at  this  session  relating  to  them. 

I  did  so.  I  went  to  the  County  and  District 
Court  Judges  Association  meeting  in  Toronto 
and  I  told  them  of  the  very  sincere  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  perhaps  the  opportunity  for 
representation  had  not  been  given  to  that 
group.  I  was  assured  by  those  members  that 
representation  had  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  on 
these  matters. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  at  that 
meeting  representatives  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General  as  well  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  himself  were  there  to  hear 
further  representations.  I  then  came  back 
to  this  House  at  the  time  one  of  the  bills 
was  presented  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  and  I  stated  that  in  my  view  I 
believed  that  the  County  and  District  Court 
Judges  Association  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  representations.  I  know  that 
for  a  fact.  I  also  know  that  they  have  made 
representations  verbally  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General. 

At  a  subsequent  date  to  this  meeting,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
County  and  District  Court  Judges  Association 
relating  to  certain  suggestions  of  his  to  one 
of  these  bills.  And  I  made  that  letter  known 
to  the  hon.  Attorney-General.  That  letter 
was  addressed  to  me.  It  was  not  addressed  to 
the  government,  it  was  addressed  to  me,  and 
as  a  private  member,  I  replied.  I  do  not  feel 
that  unless  I  have  the  permission  of  the  in- 
dividual who  wrote  that  letter-and  I  do  not 
feel  I  have  that  pemiission  at  the  moment- 
and  I  am  objecting  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  introducing  that  letter  into  the 
House. 


There  is  nothing  secret  about  it,  there  is 
nothing  underhanded  about  it.  I  do  not  even 
know  if  there  is  anything  of  grave  impor- 
tance in  that  letter,  because  quite  frankly  I 
forget  what  was  in  it  in  relation  to  one  or 
two  of  those  points.  But  until  I  have  that 
man's  permission,  I  am  objecting  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  releasing  that  letter  to  this 
House  and  to  the  public  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  public  document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  just  simply  hold 
til  at  for  the  moment  and  we  will  get  in  touch 
witli  Judge  Anderson,  and  make  sure  that  our 
thinking  is  in  line  with  his  thinking. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  makej 
an  explanation  here.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to 
me  and  I  would  like  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  that  before  I  pass  any  judgment  on 
this  matter.  I  am  making  this  observation 
so  that  if  when  the  inquiries  are  made— in 
fact  a  copy  was  sent  to  me— I  am  not 
declared— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Tlie  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  goinj 
to  be  embarrassed  by  his  friend. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  1  am  not  going  toj 
be  embarrassed  by  my  friend.  I  was  at  thei 
committee  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  asked  a  very 
justifiable  question  as  did  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  with  respect  to 
any  appearance  before  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  all  knew  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  we  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  my  hon.  friend  has  a 
copy  I  suggest  he  look  it  over.     If  there  i$j 
anything  further  than  what   I  have  alread) 
said,   that  he  thinks   should  be  said,   I   wil 
be  glad  to  talk  about  it. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  62  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit-| 
tee  of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  one! 
bill  without  amendment  and  one  bill  with] 
amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the] 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bi** 
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without  amendment  and  one  bill  with  amend- 
ment and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  commencing  Monday  next  until  fur- 
ther order,  this  House  will  meet  at  2  p.m. 
each  day,  Monday  to  Thursday  inclusive. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Welfare,   on  Tuesday  the  estimates  of  The 


Department  of  Education,  on  Thursday  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  we  will  sit  Wednesday  afternoon, 
of  course.  There  will  be  night  sessions 
Monday  night,  Tuesday  night  and  Thursday 
night.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  night  but  I  do  not 
exactly  close  the  door  to  that.  I  am  giving 
you  the  fullest  information  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  today  as  guests 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Holy  Family  Separate  School,  Toronto; 
and  in  the  west  gallery,  Alderwood  Collegiate, 
Toronto;  Islington  Public  School,  Islington; 
and  Sudbury  High  School,  Sudbury. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presented  the  committee's  second  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  arnend  Tlie  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  ameiid  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  which  I  would  like  to  address 
to  the  appropriate  hon.  Ministers,  copies  of 
which  have  been  submitted  to  them. 

The  first  one  is  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts).  On  Friday  last,  Metro 
chairman  William  Allen  is  quoted  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  as  stating  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  had  erred  in  saying  tliat 
suspension  of  Magistrate  Hall  as  Metro 
Licensing  Commission  chairman  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  council. 
Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  Magistrate  Hall 
had  been  appointed  by  a  provincial  order-in- 
cx)uncil  which  specifically  named  him. 

Can  the  hon.  Attorney-General  clarify— 
and  I  would  hope  once  and  for  all— the 
question  as  to  whom  the  Metro  Licensing 
Commission  chairman  is  responsible;  and 
therefore  who  is  responsible  for  his  suspen- 
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sion,    whatever    may    be    the    circumstances 
that  may  make  soich  suspension  advisable? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Xfr. 
Six'aker,  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act,  RSO  1960,  chapter  280,  part  12, 
provides  for  the  Licensing  Commission  and 
section  210  thereof  reads  of  follows: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  licensing  commission 
for  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  to  be  known  as  Metropolitan 
Licensing  Commission  composed  of: 

(a)  a  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  council 
or  his  delegate  and 

(b)  two     magistrates,    designated    by    the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  metropohtan 
council  may  designate  any  member  of  the 
metropolitan  council  to  be  his  delegate  at 
any  or  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  licensing 
commission. 

3.  The  licensing  commission  shall  dect 
a  chairman  and  may  elect  a  vice-chairman 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
licensing  commission  constitutes  a  quorum. 

That  is  the  end  of  section  210. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  conmiission 
has  the  power  to  choose,  from  time  to  time* 
its  own  chairman.  A  magistrate  under  The 
Magistrates  Act  after  two  years  in  oflBce  can 
only  be  removed— and  I  refer  to  this  Act,  RSO 
1960,  chapter  260— from  the  office  of  magis- 
trate after  two  years  of  service,  for  mis- 
l^ehaN'iour  or  for  inability  to  perform  his  duties 
properly  and  only  after  inquiry',  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  has  been 
made  into  the  circumstances  respecting  the 
mislx?haviour  or  inability,  which  inquiry 
would  be  by  a  Supreme  Court  judge.  There 
is  no  power  to  suspend. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  would  answer  a  supple- 
mentary question?  A  magistrate  who  is  acting 
in  a  magisterial  capacity  in  the  courts  I  think 
could  not  be  removed,  but  surely  a  magistrate 
who  is  acting  on  a  licen.sing.coinmission  could 
Ixj  suspended? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  To  my  knowledge,  there 
is  certainly  no  power  to  suspend  so  far  as 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonaldr  Perhaps  I  am  asking  the 
same  question  but  I  was  just  trying  to 
formulate  the  words  when  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  leapt  into  the 
picture.  May  I  ask  by  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question,  is  there  not  a  distinction 
between  suspension  of  a  magistrate  per  se 
in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate  or  by  virtue 
to  his  appointment  to  a  magistrate's  position, 
and  suspension  from  a  person  in  that 
particular  position,  whether  he  l>e  magistrate 
or  otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  an  argument  about  the  niceties  of 
it.  I  indicated  the  permanency  of  office  of 
magistrates  generally  and  the  particular 
magistrate  concerned;  any  of  those  two 
members  of  the  commission  under  the  present 
Act  must  be  magistrates.  I  have  indicated 
what  the  procedure  is  in  relation  to  a  magis- 
trate; first,  one  has  to  show  misbehaviour  or 
inability;  and  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  indicated.  I  have  said,  on  the 
advice  of  my  legal  advisors,  that  there  is  no 
power  to  suspend;  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  if  the  chairman  of  the 
licensing:  commisjsion  happens  to  be  a 
magistrate,  then  he  is  permanently  appointed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  leave  that  and  deal 
with  it  another  time  when  the  rules  of  the 
House  will  permit.         ' 

My  second  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender).  Local  210  of  the 
building  service  employees  union  was 
certified  on  July  27,  1960,  as  the  bargaining 
unit  for  the  employees  of  the  Sydenham 
district  hospital  in  Wallacebiirg.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  negotiate  an  agreement  in 
the  intervening  20  months,  with  management 
refusing  even  a  unanimous  conciliation  board 
report  which  recommended  a  $5-a-month 
raise.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
details  of  this  situation  were  circulated  to  all 
hon.  members  of  the  House  last  Friday,  in 
which  was  emphasized  the  management's  re- 
fusal to  bargain  in  good  faith,  and  requesting 
compulsory  arbitration  for  hospital  workers. 
I  might  add  that  this  circulation  was  by  the 
union.  The  union's  letter  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

We  urge  you  to  take  this  matter  up  in 
the  House  and  demand  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  bring  this  issue  to  a  successful 


conclusion,  because  if  it  is  not  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  we  are  going  to 
strike  this  hospital  and  the  responsibility 
of  that  strike  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  government  for  failing  to  act  and  en- 
force their  own  labour  legislation. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  what  action 
he  intends  to  take  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  receive 
notice  of  the  question  myself,  although  Mr. 
Metzler  said  it  came  to  him  some  time  this 
morning;  it  did  not  reach  me  until  two 
minutes  to  two  this  afternoon.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  take  the  question  as  notice.  I 
will  dig  into  it  and  try  to  get  some  of  the 
answers.  I  know  some  of  the  factors  involved. 
It  has  been  going  on.  Mr.  Metzler  tells  me 
we  have  had  some  men  in  there  for  over 
a  year  trying  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
this  chaotic  condition.  I  will  try  to  get  some 
answers  for  the  hon.  member  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply:  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): I  should  like  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  bring  to  your  attention  and  the  attention 
of  this  House  that,  as  of  January  1  of  this 
year,  about  260,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Ontario  were  receiving  some  form  of 
direct  benefit  through  our  welfare  legislation. 
This  number  includes  some  62,000  old  age 
security  pensioners  who  are  provided  widi 
free  medical  services  as  well  as  coverage  for 
hospital  care. 

The  programmes  and  expenditures  required 
to  serve  these  less  privileged  persons  loom 
larger  in  importance  each  year  and  the 
coming  year,  again,  anticipates  a  substantial, 
increase  in  expenditures.  In  consideration  of 
the  total  costs  under  provincial  legislation, 
as  related  to  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments,  a  gross  expenditure  of  almost 
$95.5  million  is  expected.  This  will  likely 
be  an  all-time  high  in  the  history  of  Ontario. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  province, 
from  its  own  taxing  sources,  will  have  to 
provide  approximately  $61  million,  roughly 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  of  public 
responsibility    to    those    who    require   aid    is 
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of  major  significance  and  deserving  of  the 
full  support  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  do  not  proix)se  to  dwell  on  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
other  than  to  say  that  the  largest  increase 
involved  direct  relief  which,  in  gross,  totalled 
almost  $33  million— an  increase  of  35  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  You  will  know 
that,  aside  from  the  effects  of  the  recession 
of  last  winter  and  spring,  the  increase  in  the 
allowances  for  direct  relief  accounted  for  a 
substantial  share  of  this  additional  expendi- 
ture. It  appears  that  the  major  i>art  of  the 
unemployment  problem  is  behind  us  and  we 
look  hopefully  to  a  prosperous  year  with 
employment  figures  reaching  the  largest 
number  ever  gainfully  occupied  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Despite  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  em- 
ployment, which  seem  to  reach  a  peak  in  the 
winter  months,  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  Ontario  represented  4.1  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  in  November,  1961;  4.7  per  cent 
in  December;  and  6.3  per  cent  in  January 
of  this  year.  The  position  in  Ontario  is 
certainly  much  more  favourable  when  com- 
pared to  the  9.8  per  cent  for  the  rest  of 
Canada  in  the  month  of  January.  These 
figures  are  not  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  ignoring  the  v^ry  real  problems  that  un- 
employed persons  have  to  face  when  suitable 
jobs  are  not  immediately  available.  The 
statistical  picture,  hoNvever,  does  reveal,  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
relatively  more  stable  employment  position 
in  this  province. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  winter 
incentive  works  programme  does  not  go  far 
enough;  but,  from  my  own  observations,  the 
majority  of  municipalities  that  can  inaugurate 
useful  and  timely  projects  are  doing  so. 

I  also  think  we  should  not  loise  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  continuing  and 
ver>'  considerable  capital  investment  pro- 
gramme under  way  in  Ontario— involving  the 
construction  of  new  schools,  homes  for  the 
aged,  hospitals,  highways  and  other  necessary 
and  progressive  projects  which  are  financed 
from  public  sources.  These  additional  services, 
in  the  interests  of  our  citizens,  do  produce 
specific  jobs;  but,  more  than  that,  they  have 
an  eff^ect  upon  the  economy  in  creating  a 
flemand  for  supplies  and  other  services  which, 
in  turn,  require  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  persons.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  eliminate  seas- 
onal unemployment;  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  have  to  look  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  goods  along  with  the  continuing  develop- 


ment of  our  natural  resources  to  maintain  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  municipalities  and  private  organiza- 
tions continue  to  expand  their  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  elderly  persons  who 
need  specialized  or  group  care.  Every  muni- 
cipality is  now  complying  with  the  terms  of 
The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act  in  making  such 
accommodation  available— including  the  city 
of  Ottawa  which  now  has  a  project  under 
way  to  develop  one  of  the  finest  geriatrics 
programmes  along  with  a  home  which  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  city  and  the  province. 

During  the  past  year,  10  new  homes  for 
the  aged  were  built;  while  major  additions 
were  made  to  seven  others.  At  present  there 
are  six  more  new  homes  and  four  additions 
to  others  under  construction.  Because  of 
the  increasing  number  of  elderly  persons 
there  has  been  no  abatement  of  interest  in 
developing  required  additional  facilities.  In 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  alone,  1,040  new 
beds  were  made  available  in  the  public  homes 
for  the  aged  and  we  now  have  a  total  of 
9,270  beds  in  our  municipal  homes. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  of  Ontario  are 
accepting  children  for  adoption.  More  than 
5,000  children  were  adopted  last  year;  and, 
as  you  will  recognize,  this  number  represents 
the  population  of  a  good  sized  town.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that,  with  the  same  concen- 
trated eff'orts,  almost  every  child  available 
for  adoption  can  eventually  obtain  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  a  permanent  adoption 
home. 

I  should  mention  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  province  have  been  most  helpful  in  fur- 
thering our  adoption  campaign.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  TV  station  CFTO,  in  Toronto, 
for  supplying  free  time  each  week  in  a  live 
telecast  which  presents  some  of  the  children 
for  whom  adoption  homes  are  being  sought. 
This  fine  public  service  was  initiated  by  the 
management  of  CFTO. 

Child  welfare  services  within  the  province 
are,  of  course,  a  most  vital  and  necessary  func- 
tion of  the  public,  as  a  whole.  You  will  know 
that  an  enlightened  group  of  13  persons  is 
now  serving  as  an  advisory  committee  to  re- 
view the  complicated  services  that  are  now 
vested  in  the  autonomous  children's  aid  so- 
cieties of  the  province. 

The  committee  is  reviewing  the  child  wel- 
fare legislation,  its  underlying  principles,  the 
present  administrative  structure,  and  child 
care  practices  and  policies.  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  final  report  is  submitted  the 
recommendations  will  be  most  helpful  in 
consideration  of  any  changes  that  might  be 
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necessary  in  keeping  with  present  conditions 
as  well  as  with  modem  concepts  and  trends. 

The  recent  announcement  of  increased 
allowances  in  the  old  age  assistance,  bUnd 
and  disabled  persons  programmes,  with  the 
maximum  grant  being  raised  from  $55  to 
$65  per  month,  was  a  most  welcome  step. 
At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  allowable 
income  was  also  increased  and  this  will  per- 
mit additional  persons  to  qualify,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  allowances  for  some  who 
have  been  receiving  partial  assistance.      

I  also  view  most  favourably  the  announce- 
ment of  the  government  of  Canada  of  the 
intention  to  establish  a  compulsory  social 
insurance  maintenance  programme.  I  am 
aware  that  the  three  major  parties  are  now 
convinced  that  this  approach  is  the  proper 
one  and  will  give  marked  advantages  over 
present  measures  to  persons  who  retire,  or 
become  disabled,  and  to  survivors— particu- 
larly widows  with  children— because  it  will 
establish  the  right  to  receive  such  benefits. 
From  the  recent  statement  of  the  Rt  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker), 
it  would  seem  that  provision  is  being  made  for 
contracting-out  arrangements  where  private 
insurance  plans  are  in  effect.  This  is  the 
method  devised  under  the  British  social  insur- 
ance scheme. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gramme envisaged  by  all  parties  for  Canada 
will  be  largely  based  on  the  well-accepted 
American  social  security  plan.  I  believe,  too, 
that  portability  of  pensions  will  be  assured 
in  the  federal  proposal  within  the  contracting- 
out  feature. 

There  has  been  much  interest  in  the  medi- 
cal services  that  are  available  to  the  persons 
who  are  recipients  of  the  various  types  of 
public  assistance  under  provincial  legislation, 
as  well  as  to  certain  old  age  security  pen- 
sioners. I  should  just  like  to  remark  that  the 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  medical  welfare 
programme  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  has  now  reached 
$3.3  million.  Of  this  amount  the  municipal 
share  is  about  $263,000  for  the  persons  who 
receive  direct  relief  under  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  of  medical  services,  free  hospital 
care  insurance  coverage  is  also  granted  from 
the  public  purse. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  80,000  per- 
wns  65  years  and  over-including  old  age 
security  pensioners— now  have  medical  cards 
which  entitle  them  to  medical  services  and 
hospital  care.  As  a  government,  we  have 
plans  in  mind  to  make  both  these  services 


available  to  any  additional  persons  65  years 
of  age  and  over  who  might  qualify  for  such 
aid  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who  receive 
old  age  assistance. 

This  new  approach  would,  of  course,  in- 
clude some  of  the  older  persons  who  do  not 
now  qualify  for  old  age  assistance  or  old 
age  security  because  they  have  not  yet  re- 
sided in  Canada  for  the  required  10-year 
period.  In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  others, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not 
applied  or  are  not  eligible  for  the  old  age 
assistance  payment,  itself,  but  who  might 
conceivably  benefit  from  the  medical  services 
and  hospitalization  coverage.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  make  the  excellent  services  of  the 
medical  profession  of  Ontario  available  to 
maintain  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
older  people. 

A  great  many  persons  contribute  their 
talents  and  abilities  toward  administering  and 
providing  all  of  the  various  types  of  ser- 
vices under  the  welfare  programmes  —  not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  staff  of  the 
department.  I  am  personally  well  aware  of 
the  almost  dedicated  approach  they  take  to 
their  work  throughout  the  province. 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  the  many 
private  organizations  that  contribute  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
province.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 
appreciation  for  such  organizations  as  the 
Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Society,: 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association, 
the  Canadian  Hearing  Society,  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses  and,  of  course,  that  marvel- 
lous organization  known  as  the  Ontario  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  which  is  so  ably 
sparked  by  one  of  Canada's  most  vigorous 
and  able  citizens.  Major  Conn  Smythe.  I 
have  referred  to  only  a  very  small  number 
of  the  province-wide  organizations  which 
contribute  so  much  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare. 

Rehabilitation  services  are  continuing  to 
receive  greater  emphasis.  We  have  estab- 
lished an  effective  administration  in  this 
area  of  service  and,  because  so  many  private 
organizations  have  an  active  interest  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons,  I 
recently  arranged  for  a  high  degree  of  part- 
nership through  the  appointment  of  a  new 
advisory  committee  on  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices. This  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Major  Edward  Ehmlop,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism Society,  will  assist  us  greatly  in  the 
advaricement  of -our  rehabilitation  programme 
to    the    fullest   extent   possible.     I    am    very 
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proud  to  say  that  the  following  persons  have 
agreed  to  serve  as  members: 

Dr.  J.  C.  Allison,  assistant  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association; 

Mr.  Ray  Auld,  executive  director  of  the 
Ontario   Society  for  Crippled  Children; 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Bhnd; 

Dr.  E.  H.  Botterell,  dean  of  medicine, 
designate,  Queen's  University; 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  P.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Foundation; 

Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  executive  director, 
Jewish  Vocational  Services,  Toronto; 

Mr.  E.  A.  Goodman,  QC,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Hearing 
Society;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Jousse,  director  of 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy,  University  of  Toronto. 

You  will  know  that  Ontario  was  the  first 
province  to  introduce  a  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices Act,  in  1955,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment followed  this  lead  with  the  enactment 
of  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Persons  Act  (Canada)  during  the  past  year. 
I  am  personally  pleased  that  this  goal  has 
finally  been  achieved.  The  new  federal  Act 
provides  a  firm  base  and  establishes  continu- 
ity for  the  advancement  of  our  rehabilita- 
tion programme.  As  a  result  of  the  federal 
legislation  a  new  agreement  has  been  signed 
with  Ottawa  and  additional  services  are  now 
made  possible  to  provide  a  more  compre- 
hensive vocational  rehabilitation  programme 
for  disabled  persons. 

The  major  added  feature  under  the  agree- 
ment is  the  provision  for  federal  sharing  in 
the  costs  of  medical  restoration  services  to 
correct  or  substantially  modify  a  handicap- 
ping condition  so  that  the  disabled  person 
may  become  capable  of  pursuing  a  gainful 
occupation.  Such  restoration  services  may 
include,  where  necessary,  medical  examina- 
tion, assessment  and  treatment,  medically 
directed  services  such  as  physiotherapy  and 
occupational  therapy  and  the  provision  of 
prosthetic  and  other  appliances. 

The  new  agreement  also  offers  some  con- 
tribution towards  meeting  staff  shortages  by 
providing  for  the  training  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel— such  as  counsellors 
and  other  required  staff. 

You  will  know  tliat  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  also 
has  an  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme particularly  as  it  relates  to  patients 
in    mental   hospitals    and    tuberculosis    sana- 


toria and  our  joint  interests  are  being  de> 
veloped  as  far  as  possible. 

A  new  type  of  service  is  being  introduced 
by  two  community  groups-one  in  Toronto, 
the  other  in  Ottawa-to  serve  teenage  boys 
who  are  either  socially  maladjusted  or 
emotionally  disturbed.  These  "Boys'  Villages'* 
will  provide  specialized  residential  care  and 
treatment  with  every  effort  being  directed 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  boys  with 
their  families  or  to  the  more  normal  types  of 
living  in  the  community.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  this  approach  to  the  treatment  of  the 
special  problems  of  these  boys  and  we  intend 
to  collaborate  fully  with  the  organizations 
concerned  in  the  development  of  this  most 
desirable  service.  We  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  assist  them  with  their  capital  expenditures 
so  that  their  programmes  may  be  inaugurated 
without  delay. 

I  must  also  at  this  time  pay  tribute  to  our 
municipalities  and  municipal  officials  who 
often  face  difficult  and  heavy  problems  and 
yet,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  lend 
every  effort  towards  rendering  assistance  to 
the  cases  that  come  to  their  attention.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  direct  relief  and,  as  you  are  aware, 
municipalities  now  only  have  to  meet  20  per 
cent  of  the  costs  and  also  benefit  substantially 
from  the  unconditional  welfare  grants  that 
are  paid  each  year  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  welfare  and  social  services. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  help  and 
co-operation  we  receive  from  many  sources 
in  maintaining  our  total  welfare  progranmie, 
I  should  like  particularly  to  make  special 
reference  to  Mr.  Arthur  Stone,  the  registrar 
of  regulations  in  The  Attorney-General's 
Department.  Mr.  Stone  has  always  been 
most  helpful,  as  well  as  patient  and  under- 
standing, in  the  services  he  gives  to  our  offi- 
cials towards  the  designing  of  the  Acts  and 
regulations  which  are  introduced  for  the 
public  good. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  basically  in  support  of 
the  overall  programme  we  have  in  mind  for 
the  coming  year. 

And  before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  high  tribute  to  all  the 
dedicated  persons  I  have  in  my  department, 
relating  especially  to  the  heads  of  the 
different  branches,  like  Mr.  Bosanquet,  Mr. 
Borczak,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bury,  and  Mr.  Drew 
who  has  replaced  a  very,  very  dedicated 
person  in  the  service  of  the  aged  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Ludlow  who  has  now  retired. 

Naturally  I  am  keeping  for  the  kst  the 
man  whom  every  hon.  member  of  this  House 
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knows  as  well  as  he  knows  his  brother,  a 
man  that  everybody  in  this  province  knows 
very  well,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  high 
tribute  in  dealing  with  all  the  problems  that 
come  under  this  department,  the  Deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  Band. 

I  would  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as 
a  department  and  a  government,  we  are 
anxious  to  relieve  distress  wherever  possible, 
and  that  we  welcome  helpful  suggestions  and 
views  of  the  hon.  members  at  this  time  and 
any   time. 

On  vote  1701: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said  that  he  will  welcome  our  suggestions, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
to  be  provocative  about  a  department  that, 
understandably,  has  some  real  problems. 

As  you  view  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  you  realize  that  a  certain  element 
of  discretion  and  flexibility  that  exists  in  other 
departments  understandably  cannot  and  does 
not  exist  in  this  department  because  much 
of  the  money  that  is  spent  is  spent  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  that  is  jointly  made  by  the  federal, 
as  well  as  the  provincial  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  provincial  and  municipal 
government  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  I  do 
think  it  is  time  in  Ontario  that  we  create  what 
I  might  term  an  atmosphere  of  public  dis- 
cussion or  a  consensus  with  respect  to  public 
welfare.  I  think  that  a  long  time  has  gone 
by  without  any  great  public  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  policy  with  respect  to  wel- 
fare. Now  our  society  has  changed  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  society  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  and  there  have 
been  multiple  results  and  changes  in  all  our 
social  fabric. 

It  is  no  longer  customary,  as  it  once  was, 
to  maintain  an  elderly  mother  and  father  or 
other  member  of  a  family  in  the  same  resi- 
dence or  to  provide  on  a  farm  for  their  care 
and  maintenance.  Today,  as  our  society  has 
become  industrialized,  a  lot  of  complex 
problems  have  arisen  and  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  change  one  of 
the  things  that  has  occurred  is  that  we  have 
tended  to  make  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  an  administrative  facility.  That  it 
must  be  and  that  it  is. 

But  I  think  now  the  time  is  come  when  we 
in  this  Legislature  should  direct  our  atten- 
tion and  our  thoughts  to  the  programme  or 
the  policy  of  this  department.  Is  it  adequate? 
Is  it  up-to-date?     Can  it  be  improved?     Mr. 


Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  this  particular  department,  a  multi- 
faceted  department— one  that  at  once  deals 
with  children  and  old  people,  and  disabled 
people  and  blind  persons,  activities  that  are 
common  to  the  extent  that  all  these  groups 
need  financial  help,  but  are  diversified  in  the 
nature  of  social  help  that  they  require— we 
might  examine  these  particular  regions  of 
responsibility  in  some  degree  of  minuteness, 
in  order  that  we  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  need  to  rethink  policy  in  respect 
to  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  attention, 
as  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature,  and  in  this  I  am 
saying  nothing  new,  that  a  great  debate  has 
taken  place  since  we  last  met  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, in  respect  to  children's  aid  societies. 

To  summarize  for  you,  I  would  point  out 
that  a  member  of  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  presumably  was  delegated  on 
behalf  of  the  department  to  travel  throughout 
the  province  and  particularly  to  visit  with 
children's  aid  societies  and  Public  Welfare 
officials  at  the  municipal  and  countv  levels  to 
persuade  them  to  abandon  the  old  principle 
of  children's  aid  societies  in  favour  of  what 
might  be  termed  a  more  streamlined  county 
welfare  organization. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  deliberately 
and,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  provocatively,  so 
that  I  could  put  this  thing  in  focus.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  critical  of  the  individual  who 
made  these  speeches  as  a  civil  servant.  He 
was,  I  am  sure,  acting  under  instructions  of 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  department.  What 
I  would  want  to  attract  your  attention  to  is 
a  simple  question:  Is  it  good?  Is  it  wise? 
Is  it  desirable  policy  to  do  away  with  the 
basic  principle  of  the  children's  aid  societies? 

Now  the  argument  that  was  made  and 
presumably  made  on  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  that  administration  and  efficiency 
and  democracy  will  be  enhanced  if  we 
streamline  our  method  of  handling  public 
welfare  cases,  and  particularly  if  we  desig- 
nate the  county  as  the  basic  unit  to  operate 
efficiently,  administratively  and  democrati- 
cally. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  department's  argument  and  case  is  weak 
administratively;  it  is  weak  in  terms  of  econ- 
omy and  it  is  weak  in  terms  of  democracy. 

Let  me  revert  to  these  three  factors  which 
have  been  directed  as  the  determinant  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  change  our  concept 
of  the  relationship  of  children's  aid  in  the 
government  and  the  county,  and  talk  first 
about  the  democratic  principle. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  personally  think 
that  just  because  an  institution  is  larger,  or 
a  bureaucracy  includes  more  people  than  an- 
other institution  might,  that  necessarily  it  is 
more  democratic.  I  think  the  essence  of 
democracy  is  in  the  opportunity  of  all  people 
to  participate  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
decision-making  process.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  democratic  to  give  to  a  few  persons  in  a 
bureaucracy  or  in  a  department  the  deter- 
mination of  programme  and  policy  which 
can  be  affected  just  as  conveniently  and  just 
as  efficiently  and  just  as  comprehensively  by 
a  wider  group  of  people. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  children's  aid 
societies  are  a  classic  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple. I  know  of  no  institution  in  our  social 
fabric  in  Ontario  that  has  attracted  to  its 
membership  better  personnel,  more  dedicated 
people,  more  capable  people  and  people  that 
are  prepared  to  devote  more  time  and  money 
than  the  children's  aid  society.  Somehow, 
that  institution  appeals  to  the  people  of 
Ontario;  somehow  that  institution  has  at- 
tracted to  itself  and  to  its  administration  the 
support  of  communities  right  across  the  prov- 
ince and  I  personally  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  if  we  did  anything  to  jeopardize 
the  opportunity  of  people  to  participate  in 
the  decision-making  factor  of  this  aspect  of 
public  welfare. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  Minister  will  rise  and  say:  "It  is  not  my 
intention  to  do  away  with  the  children's  aid 
societies."  I  expect  that.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  before  we  accept  that 
answer  we  put  on  record  the  fact  that  a 
member  of  his  staff  has  visited  throughout 
the  province  and  has  extracted  from  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  province  specific 
resolutions  that  call  for  the  amalgamation  of 
all  public  welfare  services,  including  child 
welfare,  under  one  county  unit  or  organiza- 
tion. I  suggest  to  you  that  we  in  the  Opposi- 
tion can  only  conclude,  if  we  are  to  act 
reasonably  intelligibly,  that  the  intention  and 
purport  of  this  resolution  and  this  move 
was  to  do  away  with  children's  aid  societies, 
as  presently  constituted. 

Now  tliere  is  an  argument,  I  presume,  for 
simplicity.  That  we  co-ordinate  all  welfare 
at  one  level  of  government,  for  example,  the 
county  level,  in  an  effort  to  be  more  efficient, 
and  if  by  efficiency  we  mean  economy  then 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  examine. 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  members  of  a  body 
that  might  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this 
programme  will  necessarily  be  more  protec- 
tive of  our  tax  dollars  than  a  group  of  citizens 


such  as  the  membership  in  the  ordinary 
children's  aid  society  as  we  know  it  in 
Ontario. 

This  is  an  area,  sir,  wherein  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  will  make  some  explanation, 
and  we  will  await  his  explanation  and  his 
argument.  Maybe  he  will  argue  that  in  con- 
junction with  administration  it  is  going  to  be 
more  efficient  than  is  the  current  situatkm. 
But  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  determination  is 
simply  this:  Can  a  social  worker  at  onoe 
absorb  the  work  that  is  currently  being  done 
by  the  children's  aid  society  and  the  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  of  The  Department  of 
Welfare,  such  as  the  disabled  people  and 
the  older  people  and  the  people  who  are 
on  relief  as  we  know  it? 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  person  can  do, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  one  person 
can  operate.  And  if  we  add  an  unnecessary 
burden,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  think  we 
become  inefficient.  Secondly,  I  suggest  lo 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
specialty  here.  I  do  not  think  that  just 
because  a  person  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  concept  of  welfare  as  such,  that  he  is 
necessarily  competent  to  deal  at  once  wiA 
old  people  and  young  people  and  disabled 
people  and  blind  people  and  people  who 
happen  to  be  on  relief.  I  think  there  is  a 
diEFerence  in  policy,  in  concept,  in  objectivity, 
in  conjunction  with  the  administration  of 
these  various  branches  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supported  in  my 
contention  because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  resolution  that  I  have  in  my  hand  at 
the  present  time  was,  in  fact,  passed  eventu- 
ally by  the  association  of  children's  aid 
societies  at  its  annual  meeting.  And  if  the 
resolution  I  have  at  hand  is  accurate— and 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  is  it  not 
accurate— then  the  children's  aid  society  group 
agrees  basically  with  the  observations  that 
I  have  made,  namely,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  do  away  with  the  concept  of 
children's  aid  societies  as  we  know  it. 

Now  to  say  that  we  must  maintain  Ae 
stattis  quo,  I  do  not  think  would  be  logical. 
I  think  that  there  is  an  area  now  for  an 
opportunity  of  study,  I  think  that  now  is  the 
time  that  we  should  create  and  develop  and 
encourage  public  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gramme. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much 
interested  to  realize  that  this  is  exactly  what 
the  children's  aid  society  groups  are  asking. 
They  are  asking  for  the  appointment  of  what 
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they  call  a  select  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  examine  into  the  workings  of  the 
children's  aid  society  as  we  know  it,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  would  be  more  efficient, 
more  democratic  and  more  administratively 
effective  if  the  organization  as  we  knew  it 
disappeared  and  it  was  taken  over  as  part 
of  a  county  welfare  unit. 

They  are  not  saying  that  changes  should 
be  precluded;  they  are  not  suggesting  that 
no  improvement  can  be  made.  They  are  quite 
amenable  to  the  idea  that  a  new  method  of 
financing  our  children's  aid  society  is,  and 
may  be,  desirable.  But  what  essentially  they 
are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  feel 
that  this  public  activity,  this  activity  in 
which  the  public  at  large  has  taken  a  real 
interest,  should  be  provided  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  at  large  to  speak  up  and 
to  discuss. 

I  think  this  is  the  essence  of  a  democratic 
action,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  those  people 
who  are  interested,  who  have  professional 
knowledge,  to  give  those  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  this  subject  to  participate  before 
government  makes  any  final  determination  of 
what  should  be  done. 

So,  in  effect,  what  they  are  asking  is  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  by  this 
government  to  study  this  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  the  children's  aid  society  to 
government  at  the  provincial  and  local  level 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should 
continue  as  an  autonomous  institution,  and 
if  any  changes  are  to  be  made,  what  changes 
should  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  desire 
of  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  Minister  opposite,  is  the  welfare 
of  the  child.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  in- 
terested in  this  and  that  we  are  interested 
in  it:  I  think  that  would  be  naive  and  will 
not  add  anything  to  the  debate.  We  must 
start  from  the  proposition  that  we  are  all 
interested  in  helping  the  child  to  the  maxi- 
mum. But  the  question  is,  how  do  we  do 
it?  Do  we  do  it  by  virtue  of  the  existing 
set-up?  Do  we  change  the  set-up?  Or 
exactly  what  do  we  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  further  that 
the  hon.  Minister  does  have  a  ministerial 
committee  which  is  examining  this  problem. 
Now,  my  criticism  of  the  committee  would 
simply  be  that  if  there  be  such  a  committee 
is  there  any  need  to  have  it  operate  in  a 
vacuum  or  in  privacy?  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  this  problem  is  a  very 
feasible,  worthwhile  and  commendable  one. 


There  is  one  aspect  about  it  that  I  would 
draw  to  your  attention  that  may  not  be 
feasible,  and  that  is  the  suggestion  that  in- 
cluded on  this  select  committee  should  be 
members  of  the  Ontario  municipal  associa- 
tion, the  Ontario  welfare  council  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  association  of  the 
children's  aid  societies. 

Now  I  think  this  a  problem  of  termin- 
ology. As  I  know  it,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
will  have  his  observations,  as  I  know  it  a 
select  committee  is  necessarily  a  committee 
of  this  Legislature  and  does  not  permit  of 
membership  by  others  than  hon.  members 
of  the  assembly  itself.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  essential  to  the  problem.  I 
think  what  the  children's  aid  societies  are 
asking  for  is  a  pubHc  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem before  any  formulation  of  policy. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment and  with  that  I  would  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  request  that  the  hon.  Minister 
declare  early,  and  if  possible  during  the 
course  of  tliese  estimates,  that  he  intends 
to  request  a  public  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem and  particularly  to  outUne  for  us  the 
means  by  which  such  a  public  discussion 
can  take  place. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  select  committee 
of  this  Legislature  is  the  ideal  method; 
personally  I  can  think  of  none  better;  per- 
sonally I  think  this  is  not  a  question  of 
examining  a  problem  for  the  sake  of  caus- 
ing embarrasment  to  the  government  at  all. 

I  think  this  is  a  question  of  examining  a 
problem  that  because  of  the  changing  con- 
ditions in  our  economic  and  social  life,  re- 
quires a  rethinking  of  programming  and 
policy.  And  I  think  it  would  do  all  of  us 
good,  the  public,  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature,  yes,  even  those  hon.  members 
of  government  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  problem  at  close  range,  if  we  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  think  anew  and  to 
get  some  common  consensus  of  what  is 
required  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  opportunity 
as  we  proceed  through  these  estimates  to 
speak  with  respect  to  each  of  the  subdivi- 
sions. Many  of  the  subdivisions  require— if  I 
may  suggest— individual  and  specific  short 
observations.  And  therefore  I  would  like  in 
these  introductory  comments  to  confine  my- 
self to  one  problem,  and  that  is  this  problem 
of  the  children's  aid  society  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  highlights  something  that 
is  happening  in  Ontario.  That  is,  a  tendency 
to  think  that  just  because  a  particular  activity 
is  taken  over  by  government,  therefore  it  will 
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be  more  democratic  and  more  economical  and 
more  efficient. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  proposition.  I 
am  not  adverse  to  government  assuming  more 
responsibility  as  a  general  principle.  That  is 
inevitable.  But  as  this  tendency  projects 
itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  always  we  must 
be  cognizant  of  this  proposition,  that  democ- 
racy will  work  best  when  a  maximum  number 
of  people,  other  than  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, other  than  the  elected  members  of 
Legislature,  other  than  civil  servants,  have 
an  opportunity  to  voice  and  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  administra- 
tive facility  that  is  associated  with  that  policy 
determination. 

I  think  that  in  the  children's  aid  society 
we  have  in  Ontario  an  institution  that  has 
classically  demonstrated  its  ability  to  attract 
people  voluntarily  without  pay  to  participate 
in  the  charitable  and  public  welfare  services 
to  the  province.  And  I  think  that  we  would 
be  making  a  mistake  if  we  do  away  with,  or 
in  any  way  prejudice,  the  opportunity  to 
attract  those  people  to  the  cause  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  this 
juncture  and  at  the  outset  of  these  estimates, 
recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking  in  respect  to 
this  problem  which,  I  suggest  to  you  has 
taken  on  the  aspects  of  a  dispute  within  the 
public  welfare  domain. 

I  think  that  we  would  serve  our  time  very 
effectively  and  very  well  if  we  were  assured 
by  the  hon.  Minister  that  either  now  or  some 
time  during  the  debate  this  very  problem 
will  be  aired  and  that  the  position  and  ideas 
and  policy  of  the  government  will  be  enunci- 
ated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
for  myself— and  I  am  sure  I  speak  now  for 
the  members  of  my  party— we  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  es.sential  position  that  the 
children's  aid  societies  have  taken;  a  demand 
for  a  .select  committee,  a  demand  for  a  public 
inquiry— or  a  public  discussion  might  be  the 
better  word— of  this  particular  problem  and 
the  problem  of  welfare  as  such  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  adding 
a  few  comments  on  the  topic  on  which  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  has  devoted  most  of  his  introductory 
remarks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has  developed 
into  a  problem.  I  think  one  aspect  of  it  that 
we  can  clear  out  of  th?  way  is  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  we  have  reached  a 
point    where    changes    in    the    administrative 


setup  of  the  children's  aid  are  desirable— are 
advisable.  The  very  fact  that  the  children's 
aid  organizations  themselves  have  passed  the 
kind  of  resolution  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opix)sition  read,  is  proof  of  it.  The  fac-t  that 
the  department  moved  is  proof  of  it.  So 
we  have,  generally,  agreement  there. 

But  I  am  forced  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say 
it  as  kindly  as  pos.<dble,  that  in  some  fashkHi 
or  another— and  I  do  not  profess  to  know  t!»c 
details  of  it— the  department  in  attempting 
to  eflFect  this  change  has  gone  alxnit  it  the 
wrong  way.  At  least  they  have  produced  the 
kind  of  reaction  that  I  am  certain  they  them- 
seUes  did  not  seek  to  produce. 

They  have  succeeded  in  conveying  tfie 
impression  that  administrative  changes  were 
going  to  be  imposed  willynilly  by  a  bureauc- 
racy at  Queen's  Park  upon  people  out  in  the 
field.  They  also  apparently  have  succeeded— 
and  perhaps  this  just  a  matter  of  balance  that 
inevitably  was  going  to  get  lost  in  the  picture, 
though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have 
been— they  also  have  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing the  impression  that  the  department  does 
not  appreciate  the  participation  of  what  I 
would  for  the  moment  describe  in  broad 
terms  as  citizens'  committees.  The  children's 
aid,  by  its  very  setup,  is  in  eflFect  a  citizens* 
committee,  which  I  think  is  very  necessary 
and  desirable  with  many  aspects  of  welfare 
administration. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  have  a  real  prob- 
lem and  it  may  well  be  from  the  department's 
point  of  view  that  the  only  way  now— 
because  of  the  misapprehensions  and  the 
mistakes  or  whatever  they  may  be,  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  i;)eople— the  only 
wa>'  we  can  resolve  it  is  by  some  sort  of  a 
comprehensive  study  involving  all  concerned 
to  reduce  the  tensions  that  have  been  created, 
to  focus  attention  more  sharply  on  the 
changes  that  everybody  admits  can  be  made 
and  should  be  made  to  get  a  more  effective 
organization. 

I  think  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  that 
perhaps  is  the  .source  of  the  trouble  that  has 
emerged.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  fix  on  words  that  will  illustrate  or 
explain  what  I  have  in  mind  without  adding 
further  to  the  tensions  that  have  already  been 
created.  For  obvious  reasons  children  arc 
one  group  in  our  community  and  our  society 
that  evoke  a  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
effort. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that 
they  want  to  do  something  by  way  of  com- 
munity activity  and  it  is  not  stirprising  that 
manv  of  these  people  find  that  their  interests 
are  directed  towards  helping  children. 
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However,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
sometimes  happens  is  that  people  whose  in- 
tentions are  the  very  best  in  the  world  enter 
what  is  a  fairly  complex  field,  dealing  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  children  of 
broken  homes,  with  their  own  lack  of  broad 
knowledge.  With  a  lack  of  professional 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  with  their  own  well- 
developed  prejudices,  they  end  up  in  not 
assisting  in  the  problem  but  sometimes  in 
complicating  the  problem.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  think  this  is  part  of  the  difficulty  and 
perhaps  the  department  has  become  obsessed 
with  it.  Their  obsession  with  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  has  gotten  this  whole  new 
development  out  of  balance. 

I  can  think  of  an  instance,  for  example— I 
will  not  cite  the  community— a  certain  north- 
ern community  where  there  happened  to  be 
the  child  of  a  home,  I  think  it  was  an  Indian 
or  a  half-Indian  family,  where  the  circum- 
stances certainly  were  not  the  very  best.  An 
official  in  the  children's  aid  in  this  community 
went  out  and  without  the  necessary  sensitivity 
took  this  child  out  of  the  home  and  put  it 
in  as  a  ward  of  the  children's  aid. 

Now,  professionals  who  assessed  this  situa- 
tion would  concede  that  the  circumstances,  on 
a  superficial  assessment,  might  lead  one  to 
believe  that  this  child  should  be  out  of  that 
home.  But  when  you  got  into  this  delicate 
balance  of  whether  or  not  with  all  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  home  setup,  it  was  still 
better  to  have  the  child  there  with  the  home 
environment,  the  relationships  with  their 
natural  parents,  and  so  on,  they  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  else 
was  the  answer,  other  than  taking  that  child 
out  of  the  home  and  putting  it  as  a  ward  of 
the  institution,  of  an  organization  and  into 
a  strange  institution  or  a  strange  family. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  problem  that  has  arisen  and  I  think 
you  have  real  difficulties,  real  nuances  in  the 
problem  of  relationships  between  the  depart- 
ment itself  and  these  citizens'  committees. 
And  I  have  cited  this  one  case  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  problem  that  is  there. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
underline  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  said.  I  think  we  have  a  real 
problem  here  and  I  think  maybe  the  only 
way  out  of  it  is  to  have  some  overall  study 
of  it  now  that  will  rescue  us  from  the  mis- 
conceptions and  the  tensions  that  have  been 
created. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  had 
originally  intended  to  do  this  afternoon,  in 
speaking  to  these  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  was  to  take  a  more 


general  approach  without  dealing  with  any 
specific  phase  of  the  welfare  programme 
which  can  perhaps  more  appropriately  be 
dealt  with  under  the  individual  votes. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  the  overall 
approach  because  I  think  we  have  reached 
the  stage  in  the  development  of  welfare  pro- 
grammes and  in  the  changing  attitudes  of 
society— and  I  would  hope  of  all  governments 
—toward  them  which  necessitate  a  re-evalu- 
ation of  our  whole  programme,  and  I  would 
suggest,  a  fundamentally  different  approach. 

Our  present  system  of  welfare,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  made  up  of  a  hodgepodge  of  financial 
assistance  programmes.  Even  a  cursory  review 
of  these  indicate  that  they  have  come  into 
being  without  any  long-term  planning.  To 
bring  order  out  of  this  present  chaos,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gaps  in  the  services  and  to  insure 
those  who  need  assistance  will  get  it,  we  need 
an  overall  social  assistance  programme  which 
would  be  designed  to  meet  all  of  these 
various  needs  which  are  covered  now  or 
which  are  missed  now  in  our  piecemeal 
approach. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  way  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
presentation  that  I  am  making,  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  of  Ontario,  as  part  of  its 
whole  formulation  of  its  provincial  pro- 
gramme in  this  first  year  of  its  existence,  has 
many  committees  made  up  of  experts  in  the 
various  fields  who  are  studying  the  problem, 
and  are  going  to  make  recommendations 
which  will  come  forward  for  policy  formula- 
tion at  a  convention  this  fall.  We  have  one 
committee  working  in  this  field.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  details  of 
this  new  approach  towards  welfare  that  I 
would  like  to  outline  this  afternoon,  but 
there  has  emerged  a  solid  consensus  among 
those  who  are  making  this  study  and  those 
of  us  who  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
party  in  this  Legislature  and  elsewhere,  there 
has  emerged  sufficient  of  a  consensus  on 
what  might  be  described  as  basic  principles 
to  the  new  approach. 

I  think  that  it  is  useful,  in  fact  I  think  it 
is  our  duty— since  this  is  a  fundamentally 
different  kind  of  approach— that  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  brought  out  into  the  public 
and  become  the  topic  of  some  public  dis- 
cussion. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
function  of  an  Opposition  which  is  seeking 
to  change  government  policy,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  pretty  basic  change  that  we  are 
seeking. 

Now  the  first  principle  that  I  would  like 
to  suggest  is  that  instead  of  the  piecemeal 
approach,  welfare  should  be  met  as  part  of 
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an  overall  programme  which  might  be  called 
a  "social  assistance"  programme. 

Closely  tied  in  with  this  is  the  second 
one,  so  let  me  proceed  to  it:  that  as  a  result 
of  an  overall  programme,  categorical  aid 
would  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  to  anybody  who  has 
had  even  a  fleeting  experience  with  the  wel- 
fare field  that  one  of  the  aspects  of  it  that 
plagues  people  all  the  time,  both  the  re- 
cipients who  are  seeking  the  need  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  or  tlie  assistance  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  social  workers  in  the 
field,  is  that  you  have  categories  of  aid  that 
are  all  departmentalized.  Often  you  find 
that  a  person  does  not  exactly  fit  into  any  one 
of  the  categories. 

Conceivably,  on  occasion,  he  falls  com- 
pletely between  tlie  categories.  His  need  may 
be  obvious,  his  need  may  be  great,  but  be- 
cause of  the  categorical  aid  approach  his 
needs  are  not  met.  Therefore,  elimination  of 
categorical  aid,  and  establishment  of  an  over- 
all approach,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
desirable  objective. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  welfare 
assistance  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
need  instead  of  the  present  means-test  basis, 
and  this  is  the  second  fundamental  principle. 
This  would  avoid,  as  I  have  just  indicated, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  needy  person 
not  falling  within  the  four  corners  of  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation,  or  falling  be- 
tween the  various  pieces  of  legislation  and 
also,  of  course,  would  eliminate  the  problem 
involved  of  a  certain  person  or  family  not 
getting  adequate  assistance  because  of  the 
limits  put  on  it  in  the  Act.  Because  these 
limits  did  not  anticipate  individual  circum- 
stances that  inevitably,  in  the  welfare  field, 
are  going  to  arise. 

The  third  principle  is  the  consensus  among 
experienced  persons  in  the  field— that  admini- 
stration should  be  left  at  the  municipal  level, 
with  the  unit  of  administration  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  employment  of 
professional  personnel  and  more  efficient 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muni- 
cipalities must  be  relieved  of  the  major 
burden  of  welfare  costs  which  are  never 
intended  to  be  a  charge  on  property  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  welfare  has  devel- 
oped as  much  as  it  has  in  a  modem  society, 
this  burden  has  now  become  an  almost 
unbearable  one. 

These  two  objectives  can  be  met  by  an 
across-the-board  per  capita  charge,  fixed  at 
a  level  which  would  relieve  the  municipal 
burden  but,   at  the   same  time,  create   tliat 


sense  of  responsibility  at  the  municipal  level 
among  those  who  are  left  with  the  adminstra- 
tive  responsibility.  This  fixed  per  capita 
charge  would  be  raised  by  each  municipality 
and  would  go  into  the  common  pot,  so  to 
speak,  to  meet  welfare  needs;  and  that  all 
outlays  beyond  this  common,  equitable 
amount  raised  at  the  municipal  level,  would 
be  met  by  the  province  with  such  sharing 
as  is  now  available  with  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment or  as  in  the  future  we  mig^t  succeed 
in  getting  from  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  that  this 
new  approach  would  have  to  be  implemented 
in  a  series  of  planned  steps;  and,  for  the 
moment,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
detail  of  these  planned  steps  because  I  »hinV 
the  important  thing  at  the  moment  is  to 
consider  the  basic  principles  in  the  new 
approach. 

In  this,  we  have  the  experience  of  otlier 
jurisdictions  which  have  moved  on  the  need 
rather  than  the  means-test  basis,  in  their 
welfare  administration,  so  that  we  are  not 
faced  with  the  problem  of  pioneering  com- 
pletely anew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  general  criti- 
cism of  welfare  which  is  advanced,  even 
under  our  present  system,  and  which  I  know 
is  going  to  be  advanced  in  face  of  the  kind 
of  basic  changes  that  I  have  just  suggested. 
It  is  the  argument  that  welfare  is  basically 
a  dangerous  thing  because  it  creates  a  feel- 
ing of  dependency  on  the  state  and  on  the 
community. 

Acceptance  of  this  belief  has  resulted  in 
many  municipalities,  with  whom  the  initia- 
tive is  left  in  certain  welfare  programmes, 
skimping  on  these  programmes,  so  that  urg- 
ent human  needs  are  often  unmet.  I  want 
to  suggest  that  this  approach  in  the  year 
1962  is  an  antiquated  approach.  Any  sound 
welfare  programme  should  be  based  on  the 
premise  that  each  individual  has  the  ri^t 
to  public  assistance  when  it  is  needed,  and 
that  the  level  of  such  assistance  should  be 
high  enough  to  permit  the  individual  or  the 
family  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Understandably,  those  who  plan  any  pub- 
lic assistance  programme  would  want  to 
provide  safeguards  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  not  creating  a  dependency  on 
the  part  of  the  recipients.  But  actually  a 
high  standard  of  public  assistance,  adminis- 
tered with  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  can  do  more  to  keep  a  person's 
independence  intact  than  the  contrary— in- 
adequate allowances,  harshly  or  insensitively 
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administered,  almost  inevitably  resulting  in 
demoralization  with  its  accompanying  sense 
of  dependence. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  ways  in 
which  independence  can  be  preserved  and 
dependency  averted.  The  demoralizing  ef- 
fects of  receiving  public  assistance  will  be 
mitigated  if  the  concept  of  right  permeates 
policy  and  its  procedures;  in  other  words 
if  we  can  thrust  out  of  our  minds  and  out 
of  our  administrative  procedures  the  idea 
that  a  person  who  is  getting  public  assist- 
ance is  getting  charity;  and  insert  instead 
that  he  is  getting  something  that  he  is 
entitled  to,  as  of  right,  because  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  that  he  finds  himself  in. 
One  important  way  to  achieve  this  is  the 
establishment  of  appeal  procedures.  This  is 
something  we  discussed  in  a  select  commit- 
tee a  few  years  ago  and  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  move  towards  an 
implementation  of  it,  at  least  across  the 
board.  The  right  of  appeal  should  be  part 
of  the  Act,  though  procedures  for  appeals 
might  well  be  put  in  the  regulations  them- 
selves. The  personal  attitudes  of  tliose  ad- 
ministering pubhc  welfare,  from  the  hon. 
Minister  down  to  the  field-worker,  are  criti- 
cal in  determining  whether  or  not  applicants 
are  given  the  respectful  attention  essential 
to  fostering  independence.  So,  selection  of 
personnel,  in-service  training,  and  com- 
munity interpretations  of  programmes,  are 
all  very  important  in  achieving  this. 

Rights  and  responsibilities,  I  concede  and 
emphasize  Mr.  Chairman,  are  complement- 
ary. In  spelling  out  the  responsibilities  of 
welfare  recipients,  much  can  be  achieved 
in  maintaining  the  individual  feeling  of  self- 
worth.  This  means,  among  other  things, 
that  applicants  should  be  responsible  for 
filling  out  their  own  applications;  assem- 
bling and  presenting  such  verifications  and 
evidence  as  are  required;  for  example,  their 
income  verifications  or  the  evidence  of  the 
national  employment  service  and  so  on.  It 
also  means  that  recipients  are  presumed  to 
be  competent  to  handle  cash  and  manage 
their  own  living  arrangements,  so  that  all 
relief  in  kind  should  be  ruled  out  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances  where  in- 
competence is  clearly  established  and  not 
just  merely  assumed. 

The  ultimate  goal  should  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  residence  requirements  throughout 
Canada.  A  first  step,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  is  that  we  should  move 
towards  doing  this  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  administrative  costs  of  establishing  resi- 
dence   are    high    and    they    are    unnecessary. 


Presumed  difficulties  could  be  overcome  to 
revise  financing.  The  evils  of  residence  re- 
quirements are  many;  among  the  more 
important  are  the  dangers  involved  in  break- 
ing confidences  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
own  living  place.  Additionally,  such  regula- 
tions do  present  real  obstacles  to  the  bread- 
winner who,  otherwise,  might  move  to  areas 
where  employment  opportunities  are  better  or 
where  he  and  his  children  could  receive  the 
desired  education  and  vocational  training  and 
medical  care,  and  so  on. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think 
my  confidence  is  backed  by  those  who  have 
wide  experience  in  the  welfare  field,  that  the 
radically  different  approach  which  I  have 
suggested  would  not  create  a  greater 
dependency  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  but 
would  remove  the  attitudes  and  the  in- 
adequacies involved  in  our  present  welfare 
programme  and  its  administration,  which 
themselves  create  the  dependency  which  is 
so  often  decried. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  comment,  or  turn 
to  one  other  aspect  of  welfare  by  way  of  a 
general  comment  before  I  take  my  seat,  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  must 
face  up  to  some  time  soon  is  the  fact  that  many 
departments  are  involved  in  the  problem  of 
welfare.  If  they  are  not  directly  and  initially 
involved  in  it,  they  are  involved  in  creating 
circumstances  which  ultimately  end  up  in  a 
welfare  problem  which  lands  on  the  door- 
steps of  this  department. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  an  inter- 
departmental committee  with  representatives 
from  the  following  departments:  obviously 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  because 
if  we  do  not  do  an  effective  job  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  people  who  come  out  of  our  various 
institutions,  then  ultimately  they  are  going 
to  end  up  as  a  welfare  charge  and  do;  Tlie 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General,  because 
of  the  role  probation  plays  in  this  whole 
field;  The  Department  of  Health,  because  of 
mental  health  and  the  problems  that  it 
creates,  which,  if  they  are  not  coped  with, 
produce  a  welfare  problem  which  the  muni- 
cipality or  this  department  has  to  contend 
with;  The  Department  of  Labour  through 
workmen's  compensation;  The  Department  of 
Education,  through  something  which  I  have 
a  growing  feeling  as  a  former  school  teacher 
and  as  a  parent  is  one  of  the  great  lacks, 
and  that  is  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
development  of  programmes  which  will  assist 
us  in  our  schools  to  study  an  emerging 
pattern    of    delinquency    at    an    early    stage. 
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instead  of  letting  it  develop  until  this  child 
becomes  a  delinquent  and  perhaps  goes 
through  a  reform  institution  and  ultimatley 
is  going  to  become  something  of  a  charge  in 
one  or  another  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
coming  under  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  and  finally,  The  Department  of 
Citizenship  would  also  clearly  have  a  role 
in  this  programme. 

I  think  if  all  of  these  were  brought  together 
in  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
these  departments  it  would  result  in  a  more 
effective  coping  with  the  overall  problem,  or 
circumstances  which  create  the  overall  prob- 
lem with  which  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  to  deal. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  far  closer  co- 
operation between  the  various  departments 
and  private  agencies.  This  kind  of  co- 
operation could  eliminate  many  of  the  gaps 
that  exist  today.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  suggested  a  Royal  commission  is  neces- 
sary to  do  this  kind  of  a  job.  In  fact,  some 
people  have  suggested  a  Royal  commission 
to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  it  relating  to 
children's  aid,  which  the  lion,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  raised.  At  this  stage,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  doubt  whether  we  need  a  Royal 
commission.  It  could  be  solved  by  private 
agencies  in  the  full  range  of  the  field,  sub- 
mitting their  programmes. 

Having  studied  them,  the  government  could 
then  call  a  conference  of  all  the  agencies 
and  try  to  reach  an  agreement  with  regard 
to  their  scope  and  i)urpose.  If  this  kind  of 
an  approach  fails,  then  we  may  ultimately 
have  to  resort  to  the  broader  Royal  commis- 
sion approach.  But,  provided  we  have  larger 
welfare  units  and  eliminate  residence  require- 
ments and  categories,  the  government  could 
function  in  the  broad  field  of  social  assistance. 
Private  agencies,  with  their  highly  qualified 
social  workers,  could  take  on  the  multi- 
problem  families  and  other  cases  which  re- 
tjuire  a  good  deal  of  counselling  as  well  as 
aid,  out  in  the  field  itself. 

Those  are  two  aspects  that  I  wanted  to 
raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  introduction 
to  the  estimates. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  like  to  add  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  those  of  our  group  our 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
their  co-operation  throughout  the  year.  Wel- 
fare is  by  its  very  essence  the  application  of 
legislation  to  individual  cases,  and  as  we 
come  face  to  face  with  it  as  members  of  the 
Legislature  it  is  an  almost  endless  line  of 
individual  cases.  I  would  like  to  repeat,  as 
we  have  done  every  year  in  the  House  tliat 


I  can  recall,  our  thanks,  not  only  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  who  certainly  does  a  superb 
job  in  this  connection,  but  to  the  members 
of  his  department  who  have  willingly  and 
almost  eagerly  looked  into  the  details  of 
specific  cases  and  seen  that  the  best  possible 
result,  by  way  of  assistance,  could  be  given 
to  each  case  in  Ught  of  the  legislation  at  the 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  carry  on  I  would  like  just  to  make  this 
comment  about  the  point  that  was  brou^t 
up  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  in  respect  to  the  children's 
aid  society.  I  can  a.ssure  him  now,  as  well 
as  the  hon.  members  of  this  House— he  has 
answered  the  question  already  but  I  want 
to  make  it  much  firmer— that  if  there  is  one 
person  in  this  House  or  in  this  province  who 
does  not  want  to  get  rid  of  the  children's 
aid  society  it  is  the  Minister  himself.  Why 
this  was  brought  about;  first  of  all  we  have 
had  many  requests  from  municipalities  ask- 
ing us  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  give 
them  advice  on  what  would  happen  should 
they  some  day  or  another  ask  us  for  legisla- 
tion to  do  exactly  what  the  children's  aid 
society  seems  to  be  afraid  of. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  this  gentleman  who  went  about  the 
province  was  badly  interpreted,  he  mig^t 
have  used  phrases  that  might  have  been  quite 
proper  but  misinterpreted,  never  at  any  time 
was  it  intended  to  used  the  words— and  I 
did  not  like  the  words  used  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition— that  he  extracted 
a  resolution  to  that  effect.  That  was  never 
done;  I  can  assure  him  that  that  was  never 
done;  it  was  not  even  suggested,  except  to 
show  that  there  was  a  way  of  doing  it  if  it 
should  ever  happen.  If  it  was  badly  inter- 
preted, I  am  very  sorry  that  that  happened. 

I  might  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  municipalities  were  worried,  and  they 
had  reason  to  be  worried,  because  of  the  fact 
that  child  welfare  expenditures  today  come 
out  of  the  public  purse,  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal, by  about  92  per  cent;  so  surely  hon. 
members  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in 
what  is  going  on.  I  can  assure  this  House, 
again,  that  of  the  55  societies  which  are  in 
existence  in  this  province  I  would  say  that 
90  per  cent  of  them  are  doing  a  very  good 
job,  there  are  no  worries  to  be  had  there. 

If  I  wanted,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
speaking  here  as  the  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment, if  any  day  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
children's  aid  society  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
government  to  appoint  a  Royal  commission 
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or  a  select  committee.  Then  I  know  I  will  get 
rid  of  them,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  think 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  as  they  are  now; 
all  we  want  to  do  is  to  help  them,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  told  those  people  who  have 
taken  "Le  mors  aux  dents,"  as  we  say  in 
French,  and  run  away  with  the  buggy.  We 
never  had  intended  at  any  time  to  do  that; 
we  are  trying  to  help  them  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  then,  it  has 
been  shown  to  us  that  some  16  per  cent  of 
expenditures  have  been  reduced  and,  further, 
we  have  been  able  to  help  them  along,  to 
increase  our  adoptions  by  some  75  per  cent. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  remarks  in  respect  to 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  it  will  clear  the  air. 
None  of  us  in  the  department,  and  certainly 
not  the  Minister,  has  taken  the  bridle  by  the 
teeth  or,  to  use  a  French  expression,  Le 
mors  aux  dents,  and  run  away  with  the 
buggy. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this:  if  some 
of  the  people  in  this  particular  respect  have 
not  conducted  the  affairs  the  way  they 
should  have  been— and  the  hat  fitted  them— 
that  is  fine  and  dandy;  I  cannot  help  that. 
But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  children's  aid 
societies  in  this  province  have  been  doing  a 
great  job,  and  we  expect  them  to  do  so.  We 
are  only  trying  to  help  them;  we  are  not 
trying  to  destroy  them;  but  if  I  should  view 
the  suggestion  that  was  put  forward  to  me 
this  afternoon,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  day 
comes  that  I  want  to  destroy  them  that  is  just 
what  I  am  going  to  recommend  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  everybody  will 
welcome  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  speeches  that  were 
made,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me, 
entitled  "County  Consolidation  of  Welfare 
Service",  certainly  leaves  but  one  inference 
and  one  impression,  and  that  is  that  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  speech— and  I 
understand  the  same  speech  was  made 
throughout  several  areas  in  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  municipalities  them- 
selves, not  through  our  own  doing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  was  he  a  member 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  CecOe:  Oh,  yes;  sure  he  was. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
think  it  is  wise  for  a  member  of  his  depart- 
rtient  to  be  out  about  the  province  making 
speeches  that  he  does  not  approve  of? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  say  I  did  not  approve 
of  any  speeches  that  were  made.  I  said  they 
were  brought  about  by  municipalities  or 
county  councils  requesting  us  to  tell  them 
what  would  happen  and  how  it  would  be 
carried  about. 

It  might  be  possible— and  I  am  not  saying 
this,  I  was  not  there  when  the  speeches  were 
made— there  might  have  been  the  odd  phrase 
that  I  might  not  have  used  myself. 

But  it  was  not,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  here,  that  the  department  made  it 
a  practice  to  go  out  through  the  province  and 
make  these  allegations  that  we  felt  this  was 
better  than  the  other  thing. 

Some  of  the  municipalities  have  asked  for 
this  and  some  of  the  counties  have  asked  for 
that.  We  sent  somebody  to  explain  to  them 
how  it  could  be  worked  out  and  how  it  would 
happen.  But  certainly  we  have  never,  at  least 
if  that  has  been  done  it  was  done  without  my 
authorization  and  without  my  knowledge, 
extracted  or  demanded  that  any  resolutions 
be  passed  to  have  the  law  changed  in  this 
respect. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  that  this  was  never 
done.  It  may  have  been  interpreted  in  that 
way  by  some  people,  who  might  have  been 
worried  about  the  fact  that  possibly  I  was 
lifting  the  curtain  on  the  children's  aid 
society,  to  what  was  really  going  on  at  the 
request  of  the  people  who  were  really  paying 
for  it.  I  did  not  see  anything  so  basically 
wrong  that  it  could  not  have  been  fixed  up; 
and  that  was  the  main  reason  why  I  had  that 
committee  of  13  persons  appointed. 

Very  good  people  are  on  that  committee 
representing  many  stages  of  community  life. 
The  children's  aid  societies  themselves  are 
very  well  represented  on  it,  our  people  are 
represented  on  it.  We  have  church  members 
represented  on  it  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  groups  including  the  Cathohc 
children's  aid  societies  in  this  province,  wliich 
are  three  in  number.  I  think  they  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

If  the  report  which  I  will  finally  get  from 
them  is  one  that  leaves  me  with  grave  doubts, 
one  way  or  the  other,  then  I  suppose  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
can  be  taken  up.  I  mean  the  suggestion  of 
the  children's  aid  societies  supported  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  But  until  such 
time,  I  feel  that  I  would  render  a  great  dis- 
service if  I  should  recommend  that  to  the 
government.  Why  some  people  will  take  just 
12  inches  of  leeway  and  with  it  see  about 
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three  yards  or  half  a  mile,  I  cannot  figure 
tliat  out  as  it  never  was  our  intention  to  get 
rid  of  or  destroy  the  children's  aid  societies. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  in  respect 
to  the  programme  he  suggested  or  that  he 
will  present  at  the  convention  of  his  hon. 
members  some  time  this  fall.  There  are  many 
good  things  here  I  am  sure  and  some  of  his 
ideas  are  very  good.  In  some  basic  principles, 
however,  I  often  wonder  if  sometimes  we  are 
not  just  as  socialistic,  if  not  more  socialistic, 
than  the  members  of  the  socialist  party,  the 
New  Democratic  Party  themselves. 

There  are  certain  angles  there  which  are 
a  litde  different.  I  certainly  do  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  should  get  rid  of  these 
autonomous  societies  entirely  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  would  destroy  the  concept  that 
after  all  it  is  not  strictly  government  that 
should  take  care  of  some  segments  of  our 
population.  We  would  take  away  the  in- 
centive which  we  are  born  with  to  help  our 
own  in  our  own  way  and  to  provide  not 
only  our  time  but  also  our  money  to  do  some 
of  these  things  if  we  eliminate  the  last  vestiges 
of  free  human  charities,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  when  the  children's  aid 
society  goes  out  of  existence  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  this  Minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  direct  your  attention  to  item  8,  vote 
1701,  which  refers  to  the  Indian  advisory 
committee.  I  beheve  that  this  is  the  only 
formal  arm  of  government  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Indians  on  a  provincial  basis.  I  am  glad 
to  see  in  the  most  recent  report  of  1959-1960 
that  they  looked  into  economic  conditions, 
education,  tourist  attractions  and  liaison  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  federal  Indian 
affairs  branch.  Along  these  lines  I  would  like 
to  make  three  suggestions  to  the  hon.  Minister 
which  I  hope  he  will  pass  on  to  the  committee 
so  tliat  while  they  are  spending  their  $3,000 
they  might  look  into  these  matters  for  us. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  availability  of 
the  services  of  the  Ontario  government  to 
the  Indians  in  the  reserves  of  Ontario.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  for  my  own  constituents 
on  the  Six  Nations  reserve.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned previously,  the  Indian  council  down 
there  receives  some  Ontario  government 
services  and  is  denied  others  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  not  a  properly  constituted  munici- 
pality. 

They  are  presently  getting  welfare  pay- 
ments along  the  lines  of  mother's  allowance 


and  regular  disability  pensions.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  this  summer  is  constructing 
quite  an  elalx)rate  road  through  there,  a  much 
needed  one.  But  they  have  been  refused— my 
informants  on  the  reserve  tell  me— grants  from 
the  community  programmes  branch,  admin> 
istered  by  The  Department  of  Education. 
They  have  not  been  allowed  to  make  use  of 
the  mobile  libraries  and  I  understand  that 
they  have  not  been  given  the  services  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  as  far  as 
restocking  is  concerned.  I  am  not  sure  about 
this,  but  it  is  what  I  have  been  told. 

The  refusal  was  not  on  the  basis  of 
whether  their  claim  was  merited  or  not  but 
entirely  based  on  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
regularly  organized  municipality.  Of  ooune 
it  is  not  and  is  not  intended  to  be.  The 
Indians  have  their  own  council,  which  is 
democratically  elected,  and  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  the  refusal  of  the  Ontario 
government  services  to  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Indian  advisory  committee  is 
the  group  that  could  look  into  this  for  the 
Indians  and  for  the  government,  because  it 
affects  several  departments,  and  see  just 
what  the  requirements  would  have  to  be  in 
order  that  the  Indians  could  make  use  of 
the  government  services. 

Now  just  before  I  go  on,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  agrees  with  me  that  this 
committee  might  undertake  such  an  inves- 
tigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  relate  the 
words  of  the  hon.  member  to  them  for  them 
to  have  a  good  look  at  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  might  be  along  the  same  line  as 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  a  moment  ago.  I 
can  assure  him,  by  the  way,  that  there  is 
co-ordination,  maybe  not  to  the  full  sense 
that  he  meant  a  moment  ago  with  respect 
to  the  different  Deputy  Ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  die  different  departments,  but  I  can 
assure  him  that  his  suggestion  is  a  very 
good  one  and  might  fall  right  in  line  with 
what  he  was  saying  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee deahng  with  other  matters  and  de- 
partments of  goveriunent.  I  would  be  ^d 
to  advise  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  assurance,  because  I 
have  mentioned  this  before.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  another  subject  and  I  felt  the 
importance  of  it  did  not  penetrate  the  gov- 
ernment; whereas  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee might  bear  some  fruit  for  these 
people. 
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Secondly,  as  far  as  tourist  development 
is  concerned,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  direct- 
ing this  to  the  hon.  Minister  whose  estimates 
we  are  considering  and  also  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart) 
because  this  might  concern  him,  this  advis- 
ory committee  might  bring  together  two  or 
three  departments  in  the  work  of  tourist 
development  for  the  Indians,  which  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  a  big  thing  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Once  again  I  refer  to  the  development  of 
the  Indian  village  and  the  restoration  of  the 
home  of  E.  Pauline  Johnson  on  the  Six 
Nations  reserve  in  Brant  county.  This  de- 
velopment has  already  begun  and  is 
financed,  I  understand,  by  a  committee  of 
local  citizens,  including  Indians,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5,000.  They  must  have  some  addi- 
tional government  support  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
provincial  department  if  the  Indian  advis- 
ory committee  were  to  look  into  this  and 
recommend  it.  I  am  certainly  hoping  that 
is  so. 

Also,  this  committee  might  speak  with  the 
local  Indian  council  as  to  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  new  road  to  this  tourist 
resort,  building  a  ferry  across  the  Grand 
river,  which  is  not  an  impossibly  expensive 
proposition,  and  in  fact  developing  an  area 
there  which  could  be  one  of  the  prime  tour- 
ist attractions  in  southern  Ontario.  The  local 
people  talk  about  the  American  tourists  as 
hit-and-run  people,  they  hit  Niagara  Falls 
and  run  for  Muskoka  and  points  north.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  committee,  if  it  is 
supposed  to  aid  the  development  of  tourist 
attractions,  could  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  in  developing  this  area  in  the 
Six  Nations  reserve  into  one  of  the  prime 
tourist  attractions  in  this  province  and  in 
this  country. 

Along  these  lines  they  might  look  into  the 
possibility  of  having  the  roads  in  that  area 
named.  You  can  talk  about  a  highway  by 
number,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tourists 
from  the  United  States  might  be  much  more 
attracted  if  they  thought  they  were  going  to 
travel  on  the  Iroquois  trail  or  Governor 
Simcoe's  road,  rather  than  Highway  No.  99. 
This  committee,  then,  should  also  look  into 
tourist  development  along  the  lines  I  have 
mentioned. 

But  most  important  of  all,  one  of  their 
duties  is  liaison  between  the  Indian  and  the 
federal  Indians  affairs  branch,  and,  believe 
me,  this  area  requires  some  work.    As  some 


of  you  may  remember,  in  a  debate  in  this 
House  last  spring  there  was  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  Indians  and  the  fact  that  the 
then  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts) 
had  been  asked  by  the  late  hon.  member  for 
Brant  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  having 
the  education  of  the  Indians  come  under  the 
provincial  Department  of  Education,  not  as 
far  as  costs  were  concerned  but  as  far  as 
direction  of  this  education  was  concerned. 
Although  the  people  at  the  top,  that  is  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
in  Ottawa  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
here  were  in  favour  of  this  move,  they  found 
that  bureaucracy,  particularly  at  the  federal 
end,  was  so  cumbersome  that  it  was  not 
possible  to   achieve   any  change. 

Now  something  similar  has  come  up  in  the 
last  few  months  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  on  the  Six  Nations  reserve  have 
indicated  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the 
treatment  they  are  receiving  as  far  as  medical 
aid  from  the  federal  department  is  concerned. 
When  they  asked  for  some  investigation  this 
was  granted  from  Ottawa;  but  it  is  so 
patronizing!  The  money  is  not  sent  to  the 
Indians  to  use  as  they  see  fit,  but  the  money 
is  spent  by  white  experts  who  come  into  the 
Indian  reserve  and  say:  "You  will  do  this"; 
and  "If  you  want  to  discuss  this  with  us, 
you  will  come  up  to  the  hospital,  we  will 
not  come  down  to  your  council  meeting". 

This  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  pervades  all  of 
the  dealings  of  the  federal  department  with 
the  Indians  on  the  reserve;  and  this  is  where 
the  Indian  citizens  of  this  province  are  getting 
a  bad  deal  and  where  the  Indian  advisory 
committee  must  step  in.  They  must  help  the 
Indians  in  the  control  of  their  own  education, 
in  the  control  of  their  own  medical  services. 

So,  although  I  am  making  this  into  a 
speech  and  I  apologize  for  this,  I  do  wish 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  advise  his  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  availability  of  Ontario 
government  services  for  the  Indian,  to  ask 
them  to  sit  down  with  the  council  and  see 
how  they  can  help  with  the  tourist  develop- 
ment in  the  area;  and  in  particular  that  they 
undertake  some  more  definite  liaison  with 
the  federal  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  naturally 
I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  about  this.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  committee  was 
simply  appointed  for  purposes  of  my  own. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  enlarged.  The 
suggestion  the  hon.  member  made  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  convey  to  them,  so  they  can 
enlarge  the  committee;  and  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  endorse  the  recommendation  that 
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the  hon.  member  has  made  through  me  to 
them,  in  respect  of  this. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, i  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  might 
advise  this  House  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  members  of  this  Indian  welfare  com- 
mittee are  from  northwestern  Ontario;  and 
if  so,  who,  and  where  does  such  member 
reside? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  none,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one. 
And  if  the  hon.  member  can  suggest  to  me 
in  a  letter  or  in  a  confidential  way  some 
member  he  might  know  who  would  take 
over— because  that  is  a  real  problem  up 
there,  I  know— I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
get  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  think  I  can  do  that  for  the 
hon.  Minister.  Second,  could  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter advise  the  House  as  to  when  this  com- 
mittee last  visited  northwestern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  information  is  that 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Moses,  was  there  during 
the  course  of  1961.  Exactly  when,  I  could 
not  say,  but  he  was  there  during  1961.  That 
is  Mr,  Moses,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
By  the  way,  if  the  hon.  member  would  like 
to  have  the  names  of  those  on  that  committee 
they  are  Mr.  Elliot  Moses  of  the  Six  Nations 
reserve,  Mrs.  L.  Simpson  of  Cobourg,  Mr. 
Webster  White  of  Walpole  Island  and  Chief 
Lorenzo  Bigcanoe  of  Georgina  Island. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  wondering  if  the  government  has  any 
policy  as  to  setting  up  county  welfare  units? 
We  have  health  units  in  the  province,  I 
believe  there  are  35;  and  I  was  wondering  if 
the  government  had  any  similar  policy  in 
regard  to  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  There  is  some  legislation 
with  respect  to  that,  but  it  is  naturally  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  county  itself  if  they  want 
to  establish  a  unit. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  county  of  Peel  at  one  time 
wanted  to  go  much  farther  than  it  has  in 
establishing  a  unit  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
there  is  legislation  that  they  can  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  All  general  assistance 
matters,  I  understand,  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  formation  of  county  units. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Actually  this  problem  arises 
from  the   speech  of  Mr.   Asbury.     I  believe 


the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  mentioned  this.  This  man  was 
giving  talks-he  is  from  the  hon.  Minister's 
department-and  it  was  his  talks  that  got  the 
children's  aid  society  so  worried.  Assuming 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  going  to  touch  the 
children's  aid  society,  and  I  am  giad  to  hear 
that,  but  assuming  he  is  not  touching  them, 
he  can  still  set  up  local  c-ounty  welfare  units. 
I  understood  that  this  poUcy  had  been 
brought  up  from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  just  within  their 
discretion  and  in  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
members  say  that  so  many  people  were 
worried  about,  that  is  what  they  were  ask- 
ing; that  is  exactly  the  question  they  were 
asking;  if  it  should  be  changed,  should  they 
put  it  under  that  system  such  as  general 
welfare?  That  is  what  they  were  advised 
about  at  the  time. 

Mr.   Trotter:   Well- 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  discretionary  on  their 

part. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Is  it  possible  to  have  welfare 
units  and  still  have  the  children's  aid  society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Would  the  hon.  member 
mind  speaking  a  little  louder?  I  can  hardly 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Is  it  possible  to  have  these 
welfare  units  in  the  province,  say  on  the 
basis  of  a  county,  without  destroying  the 
children's  aid  society?  There  will  be  instances, 
for  example,  in  some  smaller  cities  or  towns, 
where  they  cannot  afford  to  have  a  well- 
staflFed  welfare  organization;  and,  by  having 
a  larger  unit,  they  can  then  afford  to  pay  for 
more  services  in  the  welfare  field.  Again  I 
mention  the  parallel  they  have  done  in  health. 
A  lot  of  cities  and  towns  cannot  afford  to 
have  these  health  units,  so  they  have  done  it 
on  a  county  basis. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  government 
would  be  well  advised  if  they  did  the  same 
thing  in  welfare.  And  I  rather  gathered  from 
reading  the  speech  of  Mr.  Asbury  that  this 
was  given  some  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  the  thought  is,  as 
I  repeat  again.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  does  not  introduce  any  welfare  units 
in  any  cities,  towns  or  villages;  but  it  was 
the  cities  themselves,  or  the  towns  who  estab- 
lished their  units.  As  the  hon.  member  says, 
some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  in  the 
county  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  That  is  why 
there   is   enabling   legislation   to   permit   the 
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counties  to  establish  such  a  unit  that  will  look 
after  the  smaller  places  in  the  county  which 
cannot  look  after  themselves. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  regard  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Medland 
of  the  soldiers*  aid  commission— and  particu- 
larly the  No.  8  account,  the  Kathleen  Ham- 
mond fund— I  notice  that  the  chairman  of 
that  commission  does  not  consider  that  any 
legislative  action  will  be  taken  so  that 
widows  of  World  War  II  veterans  will  be 
eligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

I  notice  in  a  survey  in  1957  that  it  says 
there  were  4,500  widows  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. Does  that  mean  that  number  are  of 
such  means  that  they  require  assistance,  or 
just  4,500  widows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  the  Kathleen 
Hammond  fund,  as  you  know,  refers  strictly 
to  the  widows  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  points  out,  though,  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  No.  8  account  on  page  37, 
that:  "the  commissions  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  incurring  legislation 
to  make  this  a  fund  available  for  assistance  to 
widows  of  wars  other  than  the  war  of  1914- 
1918."  I  know  that  we  in  the  Ontario  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  Legion  are  desirous 
of  making  that  fund  available  also  to  widows 
whose  husbands  were  killed  in  the  war  of 
1939-1945.  That  figure,  which  is  included 
in  this  paragraph  of  4,500  widows,  does  that 
mean  that  there  were  that  number  of  widows 
who  needed  assistance,  or  just  who  were 
widows  of  World  War  I  veterans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  says  here,  if  the  hon. 
member  reads  it  right,  that  the  survey  in 
1957  showed  that  there  were  in  Ontario 
about  4,500  widows  eligible  for  assistance; 
so  I  would  presume  that  they  are. 

Mr.   Troy:   That  is  further- 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  And  if  they  are  not  at 
the  present  moment,  they  might  be  in  a 
very  close  future.  That  was  the  reason  why, 
I  suppose,  in  fact  I  am  sure  that  is  the  reason 
why  no  action  was  taken;  because  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  this  was  designed  for  widows 
of  World  War  I.  To  change  that  we  would 
have  to  make  an  application  before  the 
court  to  change  the  will,  or  whatever  other 
course  which  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  the  Ontario  canteen  fund, 
your  department  just  administers  that  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  the  Canadian 
Legion  poppy  fund,  do  you  know  if  the  sales 
tax  that  was  exacted  was  returned  to  the 
Legion?  Maybe  I  should  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  Were  they 
refunded  the   sales  tax  that  they  paid? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Yes,  they  were. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  item  that  I  think  would  come  most  ap- 
propriately under  the  main  office  estimate. 
Somebody  sent  me  a  clipping  from,  of  all 
places,  the  News  of  the  World  in  London 
which  in  typical— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Mr.   Chairman,  it  spells 
out  the  circumstances  of  a  British  immigrant 
who  had  decided  to  go  back  home.  He  was  at 
home  on  national  assistance  in  Great  Britain 
and  he  was  going  to  bring  his  wife  and  family 
from  Canada.    Apparently  he  was  the  recipi- 
ent of— as  the  News  of  the  World  put  it— 
a  heartbreaking  cable  which  read  as  follows: 
Am  receiving  passage  paid  by  Ontario 
government  on  condition  that  we  will  not 
become  a  public  charge  in  England.  Please 
send  cable  stating  that  you  will  be  respon- 
sible for  us. 

The  man  was  on  assistance  himself  at  that 
time.  The  News  of  the  World,  in  its  inim- 
itable fashion,  put  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  F.  Armstrong,  Agent-General  for 
the  Ontario  government  in  London,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  have  never  known  such  a  condition 
being  imposed  by  my  government.  In 
cases  of  real  distress,  we  pay  fares  home 
without  strings  attached.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  some  agreement  between  govern- 
ments where  one  does  not  pay  the  passage 
home  when  it  means  foisting  a  family  on 
to  the  other.  I  will  give  you  my  promise: 
give  me  the  details  of  this  case  and  I  will 
take  it  up  with  the  government  right  away. 

I  have  two  questions  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister: one,  is  it  accurate  that  the  government 
provides  assistance  with  this  kind  of  a  stipu- 
lation; and,  flowing  from  that,  have  we  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  welfare  payments? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  While  that  discussion  is  going  on, 
could  I  ask  you  which  way  was  the  person 
whose  passage  was  going  to  be  paid  travel- 
ling? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  an  immigrant  from 
Britain  who  had  come  to  Canada.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  became  disillusioned  and 
went  back  home.  He  was  on  assistance  in 
Britain  and  he  wanted  to  bring  his  family 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay;  To  Canada? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  I  am  sorry, 
bring  his  family  back  to  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  were  in  Canada? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  in  Canada.  He 
had  gone  back  to  England  and  the  cable 
indicated  that  the  Ontario  government  would 
assist  with  their  passage,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  did  not  go  on  public  welfare 
baclc  in  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  am  advised  that 
we  have  no  reciprocal  arrangement.  But  in 
respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I 
would  rather  have  the  name  and  look  at  that 
closely. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  is  well  aware  of  the 
Maryvale  School  back  in  my  own  commu- 
nity and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  first 
phase  of  an  extensive  building  programme. 
Can  the  hon.  Minister  inform  me  as  to 
whether  grants  are  being  made  available 
to  this  organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

I  was  down  to  visit  them,  by  the  way.  I 
think  I  met  the  hon.  member  the  day  I  was 
down  at  the  recreation  hall,  which  we  ofiB- 
cially  opened.  I  was  there  that  very  day 
and  I  advised  them  that  they  would  have 
a   grant. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Then  the  second  question  is  why  are  some 
of  the  items  in  the  main  office  under  10  not 
under  vote  1706  like  homes  for  the  aged 
branch?  You  have  homes  for  the  aged 
branch  under  item  10  of  vote  1701  and  then 
you  have  it  repeated  again  in  1706.  Why 
not  consolidate  the  two?  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  me  why  they  are  put  in  two 
different  places? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  capi- 
tal expenditures  are  under  main  office  and 
the  other  covers  the  maintenance  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  the  public  accounts  of  1961 
in  the  districts  the  amount  shown  for  Nipis- 


sing  is  $620,735.83.  Is  that  the  full  grant 
for  the  Casselhohne  or  is  it  grants  for  both 
homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  the 
small  item  is  for  the  old  home  and  the 
larger  item  is  for  the  home  at  Sturgeon 
Falls,  which  is  not  fully  completed  yet.  If 
that  what  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  wondered:  was  the  $620,- 

000  for  Casselholme  alone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  any  simi  is 
set  aside  for  scholarships  for  social  workers 
under  the  terms  of  this  first  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  On  the  University  of 
Toronto  item  most  of  the  $10,000  is  for 
scholarships. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  scholarships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  And  the  other  under 
St.  Patrick's  College,  one  $10,000  is  for 
the  building  fund  and  the  other  is  to  help 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  social  workers  in  the  province 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  your  plan  to 
induce  more  people  to  go  into  this  pro- 
fession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Perhaps  the  House  will 
be  interested  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
a  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  for  public  welfare.  Dr.  Hendry.  It 
was  established  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  continuing  the  recruitment  of  suitable 
persons  for  training  and  placement  in  pub- 
lic welfare  services  throughout  Ontario: 

2.  To  consider  and  recommend  meas- 
ures in  the  advanced  training  of  personnel 
for  service  in  the  public  welfare  field  in 
Ontario;  and 

3.  To  consider  and  recommend  measures 
that  may  encourage  and  contribute  to  die 
further  development  of  the  present  pro- 
grammes and  facilities  for  the  education 
and  training  of  social  workers  with  specific 
reference  to  the  public  welfare  services  of 
Ontario. 
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The  people  on  this  advisory  council— Mr. 
James  S.  Band,  Rev.  Swithun  Bowers, 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Stuart  Legge,  Miss  Robena 
Morris,  Miss  Bessie  Touzel— have  held  some 
10  meetings  with  myself  for  organization 
purposes.  The  first  regular  meeting  was 
held  on  February  27,  1961,  and  the  most 
recent  on  February  23  of  this  year,  with 
some   others   in   between. 

As  suggested  in  the  advisory  council's 
terms  of  reference  quoted  above,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  sharply  on  tlie  critical 
shortage  of  professionally  trained  personnel 
to  man  welfare  services  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  severe  shortage  of  graduate 
social  workers  is  not  confined  only  to 
Ontario  but  is  evident  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. 

Alarming  and  convincing  evidence  is 
available  on  every  hand  to  emphasize  this 
manpower  shortage,  a  shortage  that  is  at 
once  chronic  and  acute.  The  submissions 
to  the  advisory  council,  the  documents  it 
has  accumulated  for  study  and  the  minutes 
of  its  meetings  supply  the  relevant  facts. 

Several  working  conclusions  have  now 
been  reached. 

1.  Welfare  services  involve  a  variety  of 
functions,  and  these  functions  can  be  dis- 
charged by  persons  with  varying  degrees  of 
competence.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  some 
functions  are  essentially  routine  while  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  functions  are 
extremely  complex  and  difficult. 

2.  It  follows  logically  that  since  functions 
differ,  the  qualifications  and  levels  of  train- 
ing and  education  of  welfare  personnel  will 
also  differ  significantly.  Routine  operations 
and  relatively  straightforward  functions  can 
be  handled  by  persons  with  quite  limited, 
basic,  education  supplemented  by  training 
on  the  job.  Functions  involving  the  handling 
of  serious  and  complicated  individual  and 
family  welfare  problems,  and  functions 
involving  administration,  research  and  plan- 
ning, supervision  and  staff  development, 
require  persons  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  university  education  and  preferably 
graduate  education  in  social  work. 

3.  Because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
personnel  to  man  the  welfare  services  the 
deployment  of  workers  frequently  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  use  graduate  social  workers  much  more 
strategically  in  the  total  welfare  structure. 

4.  Certain  influences  impinge  upon  the 
personnel  situation  in  the  welfare  field  that 
require  more  realistic  attention.   The  images 


which  people  have  of  "welfare"  and  of 
the  "welfare  worker"  and  of  "social  work" 
and  the  "social  worker",  need,  as  is  stated 
here,  corrective  plastic  surgery.  Salaries  in 
the  welfare  field  must  be  brought  more 
closely  into  aHgnment  with  salaries  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  education.  The  high 
turnover  among  younger  married  female 
workers  must  be  balanced  by  attracting 
more  men  into  the  field,  also  older  married 
female  workers  when  their  children  no 
longer  require  their  major  attention. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  council  have  attempted 
to  work  along  the  following  main  lines 
during  the  past  year: 

Quite  early  in  the  work  of  the  advisory 
council  it  became  known  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare  was 
making  a  serious  study  of  the  need  for 
estabhshing  a  programme  of  welfare  train- 
ing grants  to  parallel  its  programme  of 
health  training  grants.  Dr.  Joseph  Willard, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  advisory  council  to  confer 
on  the  matter  and  subsequently  the  hon. 
Waldo  Monteith  (federal  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare)  and  Louis 
Cecile  (the  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) exchanged  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  A  great  deal  of  thought  and  very 
considerable  research  were  invested  in  these 
consultations.  At  one  point  the  Rt.  Hon. 
John  Diefenbaker  made  public  reference  to 
the  question  and  gave  assurance  that  pro- 
posals were  being  given  the  most  sym- 
pathetic consideration.  It  may  well  be 
that  when  the  federal  budget  is  brought 
down,  I  understand,  tomorrow,  that  begin- 
ning support  of  a  welfare  training  grant 
programme  will  be  authorized. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  whole  question  of  recruiting  suitable 
and  qualified  personnel.  Information  has 
been  assembled  on  what  is  now  being 
done  by  various  organizations,  both  public 
and  private.  As  a  first,  major  step  to 
stimulate  recruiting,  the  advisory  council 
has  encouraged  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  a  small  but  very  attractive 
pamphlet  entitled  "Social  Work— A  Reward- 
ing Career."  This  pamphlet,  carrying  the 
crests  of  all  the  universities  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  will  be  distributed  to  all  arts 
students,  half  of  them  this  spring,  the  other 
half  this  autumn.  A  limited  supply  also 
will  be  made  available  to  various  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  province  for  selective 
use.    Advertisements  too  have  been  placed 
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in  a  few  university  newspapers.  It  is 
planned  to  beam  a  second  pamphlet  toward 
high  school  seniors.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  drafted  the  pamphlet  and 
advertisements  and  the  costs  of  printing  and 
distributing  this  material  is  borne  by  the 
department.  The  provincial  government  has 
made  available  $30,000  yearly  to  the  schools 
of  social  work  for  the  past  several  years, 
towards  encouraging  a  greater  supply  of 
graduates,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  undertakings 
by  the  advisory  council  has  been  to  arrange 
for  training  officers  of  four  departments  of 
government  to  describe  their  training  pro- 
grammes to  the  advisory  council.  We 
started  with  Mr.  Ralph  and  Miss  Dike  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  went 
on  to  Mr.  D.  Coughlin,  director  of  probation 
in  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  G.  Greenland  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  then  to  Mr.  D.  Sinclair  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  The 
Department  of  Education  will  also  be 
approached  shortly.  These  presentations, 
and  the  discussions  that  have  followed  in 
each  case,  have  been  highly  informative. 
They  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  common  component  in  all  such  training 
and  it  is  now  planned  to  invite  the  Deputy 
Ministers  and  training  officers  of  these  five 
departments  to  a  joint  consultative  con- 
ference at  an  early  date.  One  purpose  of 
the  consultation  will  be  to  identify,  if 
possible,  certain  basic  principles  that  should 
underlie  training  and  staff  development 
programmes  and  to  explore  how  universities, 
including  graduate  professional  schools,  such 
as  schools  of  social  work,  can  contribute 
appropriately  and  most  effectively  in  this 
regard. 

The  secretary  of  the  advisory  council 
has  undertaken  a  prehminary  study  of 
welfare  and  welfare-related  positions  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
doing  so  he  has  conferred  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Gommission  and 
of  the  several  departments  involved.  The 
compilation  has  been  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  advisory  council  and  will 
be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the  con- 
sultative conference. 

Gertain  other  concerns  have  occupied  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  advisory  council. 
It  has  had  conversations  with  the  student 
aid  committee  of  The  Department  of 
Education  and  been  successful  in  having 
the  committee  modify  a  ruling  that  was 
found  to  be  prejudicial  to  students  attend- 


ing graduate  schools  of  social  work.  It  has 
secured  highly  useful  information  from 
several  states  below  the  border  on  how 
the  problem  of  manning  the  welfare  ser- 
vices is  being  tackled  there.  It  has  supplied 
detailed  information  about  its  own  acti- 
vities to  various  persons  making  inquiry, 
the  latest  being  Dean  P.  Fred  Delli  Quadri 
of  Columbia's  School  of  Social  Work,  New 
York  Gity. 

This  is  signed  by  Dr.  Hendry.  It  is  really 
quite  a  problem  to  get  that  kind  of  student 
in  there  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  possibly  he  and  I,  and 
every  hon.  member  of  this  government  arid 
this  Parliament  here,  could  do  a  lot  in  pro- 
moting  that  very  idea. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Ghairman,  inayl>e 
additional  sums  of  money  could  be  set  aside 
particularly  for  high  school  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  go  into  the  profession. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gecile:  I  am  not  quarrelling 
with  that,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things,  it 
seems  to  be  an  area  where  the  trend  to  turn- 
over is  really  terrific.  We  get  possibly  a 
good  group  of  girls,  of  young  girls,  but  un- 
fortunately they  do  not  stay  with  us  too  long. 
We  would  like  to  get  as  many  males  as 
possible  attending  those  classes  but  it  seems 
to  be  difficult. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Ghairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  has  he  advertised  at  any  time 
in  any  of  the  ethnic  newspapers  requesting 
people  who  may  have  had  experience  over- 
seas in  this  type  of  work  to  apply  for  jobs? 

Because  I  know  in  my  own  specific  instance 
of  two  fellows  that  were  interested,  they  may 
not  have  been  able  probably  to  be  employed 
among  peoples  that  were  conversant  in 
English,  but  they  certainly  could  have  been 
used  to  advantage  among  the  peoples  of 
foreign  languages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gecile:  No,  I  understand  there  is 
no  specific  advertising  for  that  kind  of  work 
in  the  ethnic  press.  But  I  am  advised  that  the 
committee  is  looking  into  this  and  naturally 
it  will  be  a  question  there  that  we  would  not 
expect  these  people  would  be  working  just 
with  their  own  people,  but  it  is  a  good  idea 
and  we  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Ghairman,  there  is  an  obser- 
vation here  about  the  old  age  security  allow- 
ance which  those  who  reside  in  the  homes  for 
the  aged  get.  The  cheque,  I  understand,  goes 
to  the  home  for  the  aged,  and  then  a  certain 
amount  is  given  to  the  resident  for  his  own 
personal  use.    I  know— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Would  the  hon.  member 
mind  leaving  this  until  the  home  for  the 
aged  vote? 

Mr.  Troy:  Why,  yes,  all  right,  certainly. 

Vote  1701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  vote  1702,  item  5,  committee  on 
child  welfare,  $10,000.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  the  department  wants 
to  come  to  study,  and  that  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  child  welfare  league 
could  survey  the  problem,  but  that  the  price 
suggested,  if  they  were  to  tackle  it,  was 
much  larger  than  the  figure  in  this  estimate. 

Am  I  to  conclude  that  the  department  is 
proposing  to  do  the  job  within  their  own 
ranks,  so  to  speak,  and  that  this  $10,000  is 
for  that  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  might  be 
interested  to  find  out  the  personnel:  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Foster  is  the  chairman,  he  is  a 
former  commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Reverend  Swithun  Bowers, 
OMI,  director  of  social  welfare,  St.  Patrick's 
College;  Mr.  W.  B.  James  Grifiiths,  Board  of 
Education,  Port  Arthur;  Mr.  Eric  Hardy, 
consultant  to  municipalities;  the  hon.  Charles 
C.  McTague,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice; 
Professor  John  S.  Morgan,  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Toronto;  Mr.  R.  O'Brien, 
editor  of  Whig  Standard,  Kingston;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Saddington,  vice-president,  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Smith,  commissioner,  welfare  and  housing, 
MetropoHtan  Toronto;  Miss  Bessie  Touzel, 
executive  director,  Ontario  Welfare  Council; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Whittington,  director,  Chatham 
Children's  Aid  Society;  Mr.  G.  A.  Whitman, 
welfare  administrator,  Belleville;  Miss  Doris 
E.  Young,  director,  Welland  Children's  Aid 
Society.  That  is  the  group.  These  are  mostly 
out-of-pocket  expenses  and  is  in  the  manner 
of  a  per  diem  rate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  hon.  Minister  giving  me  all  this  list  of 
personnel  but  I  do  not  appreciate  his  substi- 
tute for  the  question  I  asked. 

The  question  I  asked  was  this:  is  this  com- 
mittee going  to  tackle  the  job  which  I 
understand  was  considered  for  study  by  the 
child  welfare  league,  a  whole  survey  of  the 
problem,  but  in  that  instance  the  price  was 
going  to  be  higher  than  the  government 
thought  was  justifiable?  What  specifically  is 
the  committee  going  to  do? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  thought  I  had  mentioned 
that  last  year,  perhaps  I  did  not.  This 
committee  was  formed  especially  to  find  out 
if  it  could  be  handled  and  if  the  committee 
feels  inclined— which  I  do  not  think  it  will 
for  some  reason  of  my  own— I  think  they  are 
going  to  do  a  job  which  might  disillusion  a 
lot  of  people  and  encourage  myself,  in  the 
fact  that  they  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
doing  things  and  improving  matters. 

But  if  it  is  within  their  good  advice  that 
they  cannot  do  that  job,  if  we  cannot  do  it 
internally,  then  we  expect  to  get  that  very 
advice  that  they  recommend,  the  child  wel- 
fare league  of  America.  But  it  is  quite  true 
what  the  hon.  member  says,  that  the  cost 
at  first  hand  really  scared  us  and  we  tried 
to  do  it  this  way  if  we  could.  If  we  can- 
not, then  we  are  still  open  to  bring  them 
forward. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  years  does 
the  hon.  Minister  expect  will  go  by  before 
he  finds  out  whether  or  not  this  committee 
can  do  the  job  and  whether  they  will  get 
on  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  be  in  a  better 
position,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  the  hon. 
member  next  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  he  thought  he  gave  it  last  year.  I  am 
just  wondering  how  many  years  are  going  to 
flow  by  in  the  passage  of  time. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  one  question  here.  One 
branch  of  the  children's  aid  work  is  protec- 
tive cases.  I  would  say  that  it  is  good  work 
to  try  to  keep  the  families  together,  instead 
of  getting  these  children  into  foster  homes 
or  wards. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  amount  that 
is  given  under  protective  cases  could  not 
be  increased  because  in  the  past  we  have 
asked  the  municipalities  to  increase  their 
grants  for  this  type  of  work  and  the  response 
we  have  had  from  the  municipalities  is:  "You 
should  go  to  the  Red  Feather  fund."  Now, 
the  Red  Feather  fund  refused  twice,  and  I 
am  just  wondering  whether  that  department 
could  not  increase  their  allowance  to  that 
effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  There  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  would  be 
that  is  exactly  why  I  think  that  this  is  an 
internal  problem— not  an  internal  problem 
that  we  have  any  difficulty  with  internally, 
but  we  have  an  internal  committee  to  advise 
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us  of  that  very  question  the  hon.  member 
was  bringing  forward  and  I  think  we  might 
get  some  results  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  that 
very  problem,  too,  in  our  district  in  certain 
unorganized  townships  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  children's  aid  society  in 
Nipissing.  And  I  see  there  is  a  special 
grant  for  $2,500,  but  in  some  cases  that 
would  be  wiped  out  very,  very  shortly. 

Tlie  problem  is  the  grants  that  they  get 
for  other  services,  protection  services,  from 
the  municipalities.  I  know  in  Nipissing  the 
city  of  North  Bay  has  agreed  to  give  a  grant 
of  20  cents  per  capita  and  it  amounts  to 
some  $4,600.  The  township  of  Widdifield  is 
supporting  it  but  other  townships  are  not.  So 
that,  I  think,  the  hon.  Minister  will  find  that 
the  children's  aid  society  of  Nipissing,  and 
I  believe  also  those  of  all  northern  Ontario, 
who  met  in  North  Bay  some  weeks  ago, 
presented  a  resolution  asking  that  the  grants 
for  other  services  be  increased.  The  hon. 
Minister's  committee  will  be  meeting,  and  I 
know  they  will  be  sitting  next  fall  and 
probably  next  winter,  so  it  will  be  another 
year  or  two  before  the  wheels  grind.  As 
they  do  slowly  it  will  probably  be  two 
years  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member,  first  of  all, 
that  the  unorganized  districts'  levies  are  paid 
100  per  cent  by  the  province,  and  in  the 
northern  areas,  if  I  recall  well,  over  and 
above  the  $100  that  is  paid  for  each  worker, 
there  is  an  additional  25  per  cent.  But  there 
again  that  is  one  area  this  committee  is 
looking  into. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  is  going  to  be  done  with 
the  children  that  become  the  care  of  the 
society?  All  these  societies  have  to  go  out 
for  additional  funds  from  the  municipalities; 
in  some  areas  they  are  quite  generous.  The 
municipalities  themselves  generally  say  they 
cannot  do  it  and  they  refuse  to  assist  tliem 
for  these  other  services,  these  protection 
services,  which  is  a  large  concern  of  the 
children's  aid  society,  particularly  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  into  how  they  arrive  at  the 
amount  a  grant  will  be.  For  instance,  in  item 
No.  6:  of  course,  I  think  in  items  6  and  7 
they  are  set  out  in  detail.  In  the  public 
accounts.  I  would  hke  to  know  how  these 
amounts  are  arrived  at.  Is  it  so  much  per 
head? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Tlie  provision  to  reim- 
burse municipalities  is  40  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  statutory  liability  for  maintenance 
of  children  committed  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  a  children's  aid  society. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  department  insists  that  a  certain 
standard  be  met  before  the  grants  are  paid. 
Have  you  any  standard  that  they  must  per- 
form? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  courts  usually  deal 
with  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  make  a 
ward  a  temporary  ward,  or  a  permanent 
ward  and  they  fix  the  per  diem  rate  which 
is  to  be  charged  and  that  has  a  very  wide 
range  across  the  province.  It  might  be  some- 
where around  $3  here  and  it  might  go  up 
to  $3.60,  $3.75  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  pass  by.  Referring  to  the  public  accounts 
and  specifically  pages  R-9  to  R-14  for  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31.  I  am  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  dollars  that  are  paid  to  the  several  cities 
is  extraordinary.  For  example,  on  page  R-9, 
Brantford  received  $28,688.94  and  Hamilton 
$1,106.00. 

Mr.  Chairman,  London  received  $83,000 
and  Niagara  Falls  $7,000-odd.  Will  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  how  this  comes  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  the  40  per  cent  you  speak  about. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Apparently  the  Hamilton 
figures,  the  accountant  advises  me  here, 
must  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  Hamilton  figure 
is  a  mistake?  You  would  think  so  because 
I  note  Toronto  is  $1.6  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right.  We  would 
like  to  have  that  checked;  I  can  see  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  means 
here.  There  is  such  a  large  discrepancy  in 
the  figure  with  a  much  smaller  place  that 
it  must  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 
Vote  1702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1703: 

Mr.  Newman:  Under  vote  1703,  are  Ae 
grants  referred  to  under  day  nurseries  solely 
for  nurseries  run  by  municipahties?  Do  they 
have   anything  to  do  with  nurseries  whidi 
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might  be  run  by  a  service  group  in  town, 
or  likewise  the  union? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  This  is  to  provide  the 
50  per  cent  provincial  care  of  operating 
and  maintaining  day  nurseries  estabhshed 
by  municipalities. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  they  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  municipality  and  not,  as 
I  mentioned  previously,  a  church  organiza- 
tion running  a  day  nursery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  it  is  that  the  city  of  Toronto,  I 
think,  receives  90  per  cent  of  the  grant 
under  this  item.  Would  the  reason  be  for 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  other  munici- 
palities do  not  want  this  type  of  day  nurs- 
ery?   Or  what  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Because  they  have  a 
large  number  of  nurseries— they  have,  for 
instance.  Unit  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  St. 
Stanislaus,  Victoria  Day  Nursery,  West  End 
Creche,  WoodGreen,  about  12  or  13.  While 
in  other  places,  you  have  one  in  Beamsville, 
one  in  Brantford,  one  in  Caledonia,  one  in 
Deep  River— there  are  31  altogether.  These 
are  all  single  units  except  St.  Catharines 
with  three  and  Streetsville  with  two,  all  the 
others  have  one  each;  in  Toronto  there  are 
12. 

Mr.  Trotter:  As  I  understand  the  govern- 
ment's policy,  they  do  not  encourage  these 
nursery  schools;  you  only  give  the  grant 
if  the  municipality  asks  for  it,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  not  say  that  we 
do  not  encourage  them.  We  leave  it  entirely 
up  to  them,  we  do  not  discourage  them,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  you  do  not  discourage 
them,  you  have  no  policy  as  I  see  it  that 
would  encourage  places  like  Hamilton  or 
some  of  these  large  cities  that  have  factories 
and  are  apt  to  need  this  type  of  nursery 
school;  I  do  not  believe  you  encourage  them 
at  all,  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  do  not  know  how  my 
hon.  friend  can  arrive  at  that,  but  we  are  not 
discouraging  anybody  from  having  day 
nursery.  I  think  it  is  a  commendable  thing 
to  have. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  reason  why  I  arrive  at  it 
is  that  one  city  gets  90  per  cent  of  the  grants, 


so  that  I  would  say  that  the  other  cities  are 
either  making  no  eflFort  to  have  them  or  are 
being  discouraged  by  the  government.  I  was 
wondering  do  you  have  a  staff  or  do  you 
have  any  travelling  personnel  who  encourage 
a  city  to  have  these  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  yes.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  stajBF  that  does  the  pro- 
vincial supervision  of  these  things  is  a  very, 
very  competent  staff.  Possibly  why  we  need 
it  in  Toronto  is  that  it  is  a  very  large  city 
and  where  industry  for  the  most  part  lies, 
also  where  the  large  stores  and  such  exists, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  needed.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  they  found  a  need  in  other  places 
they  would  have  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  question  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  made.  What  is 
the  law,  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  respect  to  day 
nurseries?  Do  you  pay  a  certain  portion  of 
the  total  expense  of  a  given  nursery,  or  a 
per  capita  payment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  share  50-50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  share  with  the 
municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes.    They  initiate  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  By  the  individual  or  the 
municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  municipality  itself, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  must  be  initiated  by 
the  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  suppose  it  could  be 
promoted  by  some  individual  in  the  muni- 
cipality. I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  workings 
of  it  except  that  if  the  municipality  is  the 
promoter  of  it,  they  submit  their  accounts 
to  us,  and  we  pay  50  per  cent  irrespective  of 
who  is  doing  it. 

Miss  Stapleford  of  our  department  has  the 
run  of  this.  It  is  staflFed  by  the  municipahty 
itself  and  that  is  why  the  initiation  comes 
from  there  and  the  statutes  are  permissive 
for  them  to  decide  where  and  if  they  are 
necessary. 

In  Toronto  they  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  it,  and  many  towns  and  cities  have  taken 
advantage  of  that,  especially  in  this  area. 
London,  Oshawa,  Ottawa,  Peterborough  are 
about  the  only  ones  that  are  far  away,  all 
the  others  are  in  this  area— Caledonia,  down 
to  the  township  of  York. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  ( Oshawa ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  Does  the  50  per  cent  apply  to 
teacher's  salary,  rental  and  everything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  total  administration. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  an  educational 
facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  it  is  for  the  purpose. 
For  example,  if  a  lady  in  Oshawa  has  a  job 
with  General  Motors,  she  has  to  leave  her 
youngsters  some  place. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  suppose  the 
youngster  is  two  years  of  age.  Is  that 
youngster  eligible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  doubt  if  they 
have  any  facilities  for  that;  it  is  more  for  tlie 
pre-school  age- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  five  or  six  year-olds? 
—have  you  anything  for  youngsters  two,  three, 
four  and  five  years  of  age?  Do  you  have  any 
nursery  facilities  for  the  pre-school  group,  the 
group  which  has  not  reached  the  regular 
schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  imagine  that 
those  are  pre-school— I  would  consider  maybe 
four,  five,  or  six,  maybe  three,  but  certainly 
not  at  two.  I  have  here  a  note  which  says 
from  two  to  five  years. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nurseries 
that  do  receive  this  grant,  are  they  licensed; 
must  they  be  licensed  by  the  department 
first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  licensed;  and  their  standards  are  estab- 
lished by  regulation.  They  have  health  and 
fire  regulations  to  meet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have 
special  nurseries  such  as  are  mentioned  here 
operating  under  the  communities  programmes 
branch,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  know  the 
community  centres  in  my  own  municipality 
do  have  nursery  schools,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  that  grants  would  be 
available.  Would  they  be  eligible  to  receive 
grants?   They  are  nm  by  a  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  suppose  they 
would  like  to  have  the  information  on  that. 
If  recognized  by  by-law  of  the  municipality, 
and  if  it  is  nm  by  the  municipality,  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  would  not  come  into  this 
purport. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 
Vote  1703  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1704: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  just 
what  he  has  done  on  this  vote;  what  is  the 
field  services  branch;  what  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  This  branch  is  responsible 

for  the  direct  administration  of  mothers' 
allowances.  Their  duties  as  field  steflF  in 
designated  areas  throughout  the  province 
are  to  make  investigations  under  the  follow- 
ing Acts:  The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  The 
Blind  Persons  Allowances  Act,  The  Mothers' 
and  Dependent  Children's  Allowances  Act, 
The  Disabled  Persons*  Allowances  Act  Alto 
referrals  by  the  E>ominion  government  in 
connection  with  The  Old  Age  Security  Act, 
for  which  Ottawa  pays  $20  for  each  com- 
pleted investigation;  and  examination  and 
approval  of  expenditures  made  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  and  The 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  province  is  divided 
into  17  areas,  of  which  there  is  a  head  wnd 
all  the  field  workers  come  under  that  head. 
As  you  know,  of  recent  date— I  forget  now  if 
it  is  two  or  three  years  ago  that  it  was 
started,  it  may  be  a  little  further  back- 
decisions  can  be  made  right  there  instead  of 
having  to  come  all  the  way  to  Toronto.  We 
have  found  it  very  advantageous  for  the 
purposes,  especially  of  mothers'  allowances, 
where  a  decision  can  be  made  immediately. 
That  is  what  this  is  for. 

Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Thanks. 
Vote  1704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1705: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  raise  in 
connection  with  vote  1705;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  the  government's 
unconditional  grants  among  the  municipalities 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  the  municipality 
is  required  to  distribute  the  unconditional 
grants  in  this  area  among  the  constituent 
municipalities  on  the  basis  of  their  residential 
assessment;  and  that  produces  some  very 
queer  and,  in  my  opinion,  unjust  results.  For 
example,  figures  that  were  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  public  welfare, 
fire  and  legislation— that  is  quite  a  combina- 
tion—of the  city  of  Toronto,  indicates  that 
in  the  year  1960,  which  is  the  latest  year 
for    which    complete    figures    are    currently 
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available,  the  city  of  Toronto  had  to  pay 
local  welfare  costs  of  its  own  amounting  to 
$3,191,000,  and  its  share  of  Metro's  welfare 
cost  was  $1,969,000.  It  was  able  to  offset 
against  this  its  share  of  the  unconditional 
grant  amounting  to  $2,363,000.  This  left  an 
amount  of  $2,797,000  to  be  raised  by  general 
tax  levy  in  the  area. 

New  Toronto  also  had  to  raise  $18,577  by 
general  levy  to  meet  welfare  costs,  where- 
as every  other  municipality  in  the  area  made 
a  profit,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  on  the 
government's  unconditional  grant.  In  other 
words,  the  amounts  they  got  in  unconditional 
grants  amounted  to  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  welfare  costs  they  had  to  pay, 
including  both  their  own  local  costs  and  their 
share  of  Metro's  welfare  costs. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  quite  unsupport- 
able  situation.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
other  municipalities  in  this  area  getting  a 
square  deal,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  little  steep 
that  most  of  them  would  be  making  money 
out  of  grants  designed  for  welfare  purposes 
and  able  to  apply  those  grants  to  other 
purposes,  whereas  two  of  the  municipalities, 
and  in  particular  the  city  of  Toronto,  had 
very  substantial  welfare  costs  that  they  had 
to  pay  out  of  their  general  tax  levy. 

The  proposal  that  was  made  by  city  officials 
to  the  city  committee  on  public  welfare,  fire 
and  legislation  was,  I  think,  a  very  modest 
one;  namely,  that  the  unconditional  grants 
for  this  area  should  be  distributed  among  the 
constituent  municipalities  on  the  basis  of 
total  assessment  rather  than  residential  assess- 
ment. And  if  that  system  were  followed, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  amount  of  wel- 
fare costs  that  the  city  of  Toronto  would 
have  to  defray  out  of  i^s  tax  revenues  would 
be  reduced  from  $2,797,000  to  $1,954,000. 
All  other  municipalities,  including  New 
Toronto,  would  under  that  revised  formula 
have  a  surplus  on  the  unconditional  grants; 
but  in  most  cases  the  surpluses  would  be 
less  than  they  are  now.  Toronto  would  at 
least  have  some  relief  from  the  burden  even 
though  the  other  municipalities  were  con- 
tinuing to  make  a  profit  out  of  this  particu- 
lar grant  and  able  to  use  part  of  it  for  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  not  intended. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  modest  proposal, 
and  that  that  much  at  least  the  government 
should  be  prepared  to  accede  to.  In  fact, 
I  should  think  that  they  might  even  go  a 
little  further,  but  since  the  city  of  Toronto 
does  not  ask  anything  more  I  would  merely 
put  forward  their  proposition. 

One  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  Mr. 


Chairman,  is  that  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  all  of  the  constituent 
municipalities  are  really  artificial  in  the 
sense  that  they  could  not  exist  in  their 
present  form  except  as  part  of  a  larger  total. 
The  true  organic  municipality  is  the  larger 
Metro  municipality,  and  each  one  of  the 
constituent  municipalities  has  artificial 
characteristics  that  could  not  exist  apart 
from  the  whole. 

In  the  matter  of  welfare  the  situation  is 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  inevitably  has  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  welfare  cost 
to  defray.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
core  municipality  will  always  be  in  that 
position.  It  is  quite  clear  that  as  far  as 
the  unconditional  grants  are  concerned  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  now  getting  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  part  of  those  grants. 

I  would  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  should  reconsider  this  matter  and  per- 
haps propose  to  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Afi^airs  (Mr.  Cass) 
that  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  unconditional  grants  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  total  assessment 
rather  than  residential  assessment  only.  That 
would  certainly  reduce  the  discrepancy  and 
make  a  somewhat  more  sensible  situation 
than  now  exists. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  see  fit  to  comment  on  this  situation 
and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  he  thinks 
that  something  could  be  done  to  give  jus- 
tice to  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
maybe  I  am  in  common  agreement  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
in  this  matter.  I  have  looked  at  this  many 
times,  and  I  have  found  out  about  the  situa- 
tion that  he  describes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  not  given  up  hope— this  has  been 
discussed  and  we  hope  it  will  be  discussed 
again  with  the  Metro  people.  The  only  com- 
ment that  I  have  is  that  I  am  more  or  less 
in  general  agreement  with  what  has  been 
said.  There  is  a  discrepancy  there,  and  he 
says,  if  we  can  use  the  expression,  some  of 
the  municipalities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
are  making  money  where  another  one,  which 
is  the  largest  one,  is  losing  some,  to  its 
detriment.  If  some  way  can  be  found  to 
rectify  the  situation  and  put  them  as  he 
stated  a  moment  ago,  that  will  be  done.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  can  be  done.  About  this, 
I  confess,  I  have  not  much  knowledge.  It 
is  a  matter  of  municipal  affairs,  I  suppose,  of 
Metro  Toronto  itself. 
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But  I  think  it  might  be  a  very  good  idea, 
as  it  might  be  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  outside 
municipahties;  it  would  bring  up  Toronto  and 
make  the  general  picture,  possibly,  a  better 
one  than  it  is  now.  My  comment  generally 
is  simply  that  I  am  practically  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
in  the  remarks  he  has  made  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  remedy  is 
a  relatively  simple  one.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  amending  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act  which  is  at  present  before 
this  House.  It  has  not  yet  reached  committee 
stage;  an  amendment  could  be  brought  in.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  hopes  that 
he  might  get  agreement  of  the  constituent 
municipalities  in  Toronto  to  such  an  amend- 
ment; if  he  does,  he  is  more  of  an  optimist 
than  I  am  because  I  do  not  think  the  people 
who  are  getting  a  good  thing  are  going  to 
give  it  up  volimtarily,  but  I  would  find  it 
very  hard  to  justify  the  proposition  that  they 
should  get  more  money  in  welfare  grants  than 
they  pay  out  in  welfare. 

I  think  the  justice  of  the  matter,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  himself  appears  ready  to  recog- 
nize, is  quite  obvious  and  if  it  is  just  to 
amend  the  Act,  even  in  the  halfway  measure 
suggested  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  then  surely 
the  amendment  should  be  made. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  matter  that  comes 
up  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  diflFerent  depart- 
ment, but  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  since 
welfare  grants  are  involved  the  hon.  Minister 
of  the  other  department  would  be  very  much 
influenced  by  any  recommendation  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile) 
may  make  to  him.  I  would  imagine  he  would 
be  inclined  to  act  in  whatever  way  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  thought  just.  So 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
discuss  this  matter  with  his  hon.  colleague  in 
the  hope  that  something  can  be  done  about  it 
even  in  this  year's  legislation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  dealing  with  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  perhaps  not  taking  the  same  approach  but 
recognizing  the  same  problem  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  has  spoken  about,  would 
it  not  make  sense,  insofar  as  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, to  have  all  of  the  welfare  departments 
united  into  one  with  one  responsibility?  The 
adjustment  of  grants  perhaps  would  do  it. 

Something  like  welfare,  where  the  burden 
falls  equally,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
logical   in   just   one   department,   the    Metro 


department  of  welfare,  the  same  as  there  is 
one  Metropolitan  police  force. 

I  would  hope  that  in  this  field  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  would  speak  to 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Nfinister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  there  are  many  other  fields  as 
well. 

I  think  the  time  lias  come— and  I  am  going 
to  say  this  on  another  bill-I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  unify  certain  scr\'ices  within  tbd 
Metro  concept,  and  one  of  the  most  obvious 
ones  is  the  welfare  one.  The  hon.  Minister 
admits  quite  honestly,  and  I  give  him  credit 
for  this,  he  admits  that  the  present  situation 
is  an  inequitable  one.  The  obvious  equity  that 
could  be  created  in  this  situation  would  be 
to  have  one  welfare  department  in  Metro. 
I  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  a  chat  with 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  solution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  is  the 
ideal  solution  to  this  particular  problem.  I 
have  a  hunch,  however,  that  that  much  will 
not  be  done  at  this  session.  The  smaller 
proposal  that  I  have  made  could  be  handled 
at  this  session.  I  think  it  would  at  least  be 
a  step  forward,  and  then  we  could  consider 
the  larger  question  at  a  later  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  this  in  sequel  to  what  has  been 
expressed;  I  would  have  no  comment  to  make 
except  speaking  strictly  of  welfare  matters. 
There  might  be  some  other  concepts  in  the 
overall  picture  which  might  change  this  very 
definitely,  so  into  that  I  shall  not  enter.  My 
only  comment  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
I  cannot  disagree  with  the  remarks  that  were 
made  originally  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  support  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said.  I  cannot  find 
myself  in  too  much  conflict  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  My 
views  on  the  metropolitan  form  of  government 
are  well  known  and  certainly  this  is  another 
step  in  the  unification  of  the  services. 

Another  thing  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
should  be  brought  out  is  that  no  doubt,  as 
we  all  realize,  the  reason  Toronto  has  the 
highest  bill  is  because  people  from  all  over 
the  area  tend  to  come  in  to  the  centre  of 
this  great  metropolitan  city  and  naturally  their 
welfare  bill  is  much  higher  than  all  of  the 
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others.  I  cannot  see  why  this  could  not  be 
one  of  the  matters  considered  by  our  select 
committee,  on  which  the  hon.  member  is  a 
member,  also  myself;  and  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  represented  there  too.  I  feel 
that  this  will  certainly  get  some  discussion 
between  now  and  the  next  session,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  other  aspect  of  this  question  of  un- 
conditional grants  for  welfare  quite  apart 
from  Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  I  would 
just  like  to  touch  upon  briefly  by  way  of 
comment.  I  think  the  government  should  call 
a  halt  to  the  proposition  of  making  un- 
conditional grants  to  meet  what  is  basically 
a  welfare  need.  I  think  experience  is  proving 
pretty  conclusively  that  what  happens  is  that 
when  the  government  makes  this  money  avail- 
able, initially  for  welfare  need,  invariably  the 
welfare  item  gets  a  lower  and  lower  priority 
because  of  the  other  pressing  needs  in  the 
municipality.  The  unconditional  grant  ends 
up  by  not  really  meeting  the  objective  for 
which  it  was  originally  given. 

In  other  words,  I  think  this  myth  of  an 
unconditional  grant,  which  is  another  of  this 
government's  efforts  to  pay  lip  service  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  municipalities  when  they 
know  it  is  very  restricted  autonomy  at  best, 
is  not  really  serving  the  purposes  of  welfare. 
I  would  hope  that  at  least  the  hon.  Minister 
in  charge  of  welfare  would  exert  his  influence 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  halt  this 
practice  in  the  future  if  it  comes  up. 

However,  there  are  two  other  points  in 
this  section,  or  this  vote,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  make  reference.  One  is  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  more  effectively  coping  with 
welfare  problems,  as  I  indicated  in  my  intro- 
ductory comment.  Perhaps  I  can  introduce  it 
by  reading  the  first  paragraph  in  the  muni- 
cipal administration  section  of  the  annual 
report  for  1959-1960,  which  has  recently 
come  into  our  hands.    It  reads  as  follows: 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  con- 
solidation of  welfare  services  at  the  local 
level  is  needed.  At  this  time  each  muni- 
cipality is  required  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  local  welfare  problems  as  well  as 
individual  cases,  not  treated  under  the 
special  programmes  and  not  administered 
directly  by  the  department.  There  are 
976  separate  municipahties  in  Ontario,  55 
per  cent  of  them  have  populations  of  less 
than  2,000  persons.  With  such  a  small 
population  base,  many  municipalities  find 
it  quite  impossible  to  serve  needy  cases  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  majority  of  the 


cities  and  other  large  municipal  units. 
There  is  not  sufficient  volume  of  cases  in 
small  municipalities  that  require  the 
services  of  a  qualified  person  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  beset  some  of  their 
citizens. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  introductory  para- 
graph. As  a  result  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  hon.  members  are  aware,  in  these 
smaller  municipalities  the  sanitary  engineer, 
as  he  is  now  euphemistically  referred  to,  is 
often  the  welfare  officer— somebody  who  can 
take  this  on  as  an  auxiliary  duty. 

Now  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is: 
what  is  the  government  doing  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  larger  units 
of  administration  for  welfare  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  hon.  member  has  in 
mind.  Is  he  asking  me  if  I  am  promoting  that 
in  the  counties  and  in  the  cities  by  way  of 
showing  them  how  much  a  better  administra- 
tion they  can  have  and  that  sort  of  thing,  or 
am  I  leaving  it  entirely  to  them  without  any 
consultation  with  them?  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  will  give  one  example, 
and  this  I  use  because  it  happens  to  be  in 
my  own  bailiwick.  I  encouraged  my  little 
town  in  having  that,  and  in  having  that  it  was 
shown  to  them,  although  they  had  to  pay  a 
salary,  they  have  saved  two  to  two-and-a-half 
times  the  salary.  By  this  promotion  through- 
ovit  the  area  I  expect  in  the  very  near  future 
the  county  will  have  its  own  setup  for  those 
municipalities  who  are  not  able  to  take  care 
of  it  themselves. 

That  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  spoke  a  moment  ago. 
Although  it  was  suggested  it  related  entirely 
to  the  children's  aid  society  there  was  also 
the  fact  he  was  promoting  the  idea  expressed 
here.  But  how  much  further  I  can  go,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  could  make  this  a  bit 
more  specific,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  areas  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  hon.  Minister 
as  "the  local  boy"  so  to  speak,  somebody 
seized  with  the  responsibility  of  this.  What 
is  being  done  generally  in  the  department 
across  the  province  to  promote  larger  units 
of  administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  I  go  across  the  province  con- 
tinuously anyway,  they  know  me  pretty  well. 
However,  we  do  circularize  this.  For  instance 
we,  as  you  know,  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  gentlemen— the  municipal  officers  and  also 
through  our  17  districts— our  people  who  are 
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the  heads  of  our  diflFerent  services  and  the 
field  workers, 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  and  the 
kindness  that  is  within  me,  sometimes  it  is 
very  difficult  to  have  some  of  these  older 
county  councillors  moving  along  a  certain 
line.  It  seems,  however,  that  lately  they  are 
getting  more  and  more  inclined  to  do  so. 
The  fact  that  this  other  movement  was 
started  in  some  other  sphere  shows,  I  think, 
that  they  are  more  interested  now,  not  only 
interested  in  saving  money  like  they  used 
to  do  in  the  old  depression  days  where  they 
sent  everybody  from  the  township  into  the 
city  so  they  would  be  free  of  that  service. 

The  other  thing  I  think  which  might  have 
been  an  encouraging  factor  is  the  fact  that 
today  they  receive  a  particular  grant,  the 
per  capita  grant  you  spoke  about.  Some 
municipalities  hardly  spend  any,  so  I  am  not 
saying  this  as  a  threat,  but  sometimes  in  a 
conversation  I  may  just  hint  possibly:  "You 
might  go  to  the  show  some  night,"  and  they 
will  go  along  seeing  that  it  is  a  nice  show. 
It  is  just  hinting  that  they  are  receiving  that 
money  for  certain  purposes  so  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  if  they  put  it  to  that  useful  purpose. 

I  think  we  are  having  results  especially  in 
the  central  counties  of  Ontario,  we  have  had 
many  requests  already  to  set  the  machinery 
up.  I  hope  next  year,  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  here  to  present  these  estimates 
to  the  House,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  name 
a  few  counties  that  have  gone  into  this  pro- 
gramme. It  is  rather  encouraging  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  this  any  further.  I  will  be  frank  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  however,  and  say  that  I 
have  a  feeling  that  he  is  letting  events  take 
their  own  course  with  a  little  push  here  and 
a  little  push  there.  I  think  tlie  whole  concept 
of  larger  units  of  administration  is  so  vitally 
necessary  for  a  more  effective  welfare  admin- 
istration that  it  is  worthy  of  something  more 
than  little  pushes.  However,  I  will  leave 
that  with  him. 

My  final  comment  on  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  with  reference  to  item  8,  homemakers 
and  nurses  services.  May  I  ask  at  the  outset 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  full- 
time  senior  person  to  publicize  and  look 
after  this  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  I  have  a  Miss  Edna 
Moore,  who  is  the  head  of  this  programme. 
You  mean  for  the  whole  programme? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  Is  Miss  Moore, 
whom  you   have   just  made   reference  to,   a 


full-time   senior  person  whose  full-time  job 
is  to  promote  this  aspect  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacI>onald:  When  was  she  appointed 

to  this  particular  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Band  advises  me  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years  now, 
when  the  programme  really  came  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  infor- 
mation was,  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong-and 
glad  to  find  that  I  am  wrong,  until  I  find  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  wrong  instead  of  me— 
that  there  was  not  a  full-time  promotion 
officer.  It  brings  me  to  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make  and  that  is  I  think  this  is 
one  aspect  of  the  department's  programme 
which  merits  the  fullest  kind  of  promotion. 
There  are  one  or  two  aspects  of  this  which 
bear  some  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  moment,  50  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  the  programnne  is  charged 
to  the  municipality.  The  province  pays  only 
$4  per  day  for  homemakers  and  $1.25  per 
visit  for  nursing  services.  This  is  operated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  though  it  was  a  programme 
operating  on  the  basis  of  an  8-hour  day.  I 
am  informed  that  the  per  diem  costs  for  a 
homemaker  are  really  in  excess  of  $10  a  day 
—approximately  $10..35  a  day,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  include  vaca- 
tion pay,  cost  of  uniform,  laundry,  street  car 
fare,  pensions  and  things  of  this  nature.  It 
goes  beyond  that  $4  figure  which  is  50  per 
cent  on  the  department's  basic  calculations. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  government  is 
not  meeting  one-half  and  the  excessive  bur- 
den on  the  municipality  results  in  the  muni- 
cipality results  in  the  municipality  not 
pushing  the  development  as  much  as  mi^it 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Also  the  basic  concept  that  this  is  an 
8-hour  day's  service  is  also  a  crippling  factor 
because,  as  the  hon.  Minister  must  be  fully 
aware,  if  a  homemaker  is  coming  into  a  home 
to  assist,  for  whatever  reason— bedridden 
mother,  or  something  of  this  nature— it  is  not 
going  to  be  fitted  into  the  neat  hours  of 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  or  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

In  fact,  if  you  take  that,  combined  with 
the  nursing  service  factor,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  has  got  to  be  a  24-hour  service  rather 
than  just  an  8-hour  service. 

My  own  feeling  would  be— and  in  this  I 
know  I  am  backed  by  experts  who  are  work- 
ing in  this  field— that  the  more  quickly  we 
can  get  this  particular  service  off  its  pre«Jent 
basis  and  made  part  of  the  general  welfare 
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with  no  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
falHng  on  the  municipality,  the  more  quickly 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  develop  this 
service  in  the  fashion  I  think  this  government 
originally  intended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  when  this 
homemakers*  service  was  introduced  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  government  presented  it 
as  though  it  were  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  province.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  the  service  is  now  tending  to 
drift  along,  without  the  degree  of  promotion 
that  it  deserves  and,  secondly,  it  is  becoming 
a  departmental  orphan.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  kind  of  service  that  might  be  pro- 
vided, on  a  more  extensive  basis  throughout 
the  province,  would  relieve  a  lot  of  other 
costs. 

By  extending  this  service  we  would  relieve 
costs  otherwise— welfare  and  hospital  costs, 
and  all  of  these  other  services  that  would 
have  to  be  provided  on  a  more  extensive 
basis  and  which  would  be  more  inexpensive 
than  a  homemaker  service. 

But  if  the  hon.  Minister  claims  that  he  is 
promoting  it  to  the  extent  that  he  thinks  is 
necessary;  that  he  has  a  full-time  person  on 
the  job  promoting  it,  I  would  bow  to  his 
greater  knowledge.  However,  I  would  like 
his  further  assurance,  if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  given  it,  that  the  department  is  really 
seeking  to  extend  and  develop  this  service  as 
much  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  Provincial  participation  in 
homemaking  commenced  on  August  1,  1958. 
That  is  when  it  really  commenced,  and  the 
main  purpose  is  to  keep  a  family  together 
when  a  mother  is  ill  or  is  in  hospital,  or 
elderly,  handicapped,  convalescent  persons 
who  need  some  extra  help  in  this  respect.  I 
am  advised  that  in  the  homemaking  phase 
of  this  programme,  over  7,000  children  were 
cared  for  in  the  past  year.  If  a  homemaker 
had  not  been  made  available  when  parents, 
due  to  illness  were  absent  from  the  home, 
many  of  these  children  would  have  been 
required  to  go  to  the  care  of  the  children's 
aid  society,  and  I  am  sure  the  cost  to  the 
community  would  have  been  much  higher, 
not  to  speak  of  the  disruption  that  would 
have  been  caused  in  the  normal  living  of 
these  children. 

Another  11,040  persons  received  nursing 
service  at  home,  and  the  nurses  employed 
made  over  100,000  visits.  So  I  quite  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  that  there  is  always 
progress  to  be  made  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
comments  that  he  made  in  that  respect.    He 


is  always  of  help,  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
we  are  progressing  with  this  programme  as 
much  as  we  can  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  idea  and  the  aim  always  in  mind  of 
going  further.    Excelsior  is  the  motto. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  mention  was  made  here  this  after- 
noon that  municipalities  were  profiting  by 
the  unconditional  grant.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  municipality 
I  come  from.  I  have  checked  the  figures 
with  the  city  treasurer,  I  have  also  discussed 
this  with  the  director  of  social  services,  and  I 
think  the  director  of  social  services,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  is  well  known  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  also  to  the  Deputy  Minister.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  consider 
that  in  localities  like  Peterborough,  Cornwall, 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Windsor,  where  there 
is  a  very  high  unemployment  picture,  they 
should  consider  what  the  administration  cost 
to  these  municipalities  who  are  administering 
the  direct  relief  is;  and  I  think  that  if  they 
would  look  into  this  picture  they  would  find 
it  amounts  to  quite  an  amount.  If  they  were 
to  pay  a  certain  percentage,  I  am  not  saying 
100  per  cent  but  a  certain  percentage,  it 
would  be  quite  a  relief  to  the  municipalities 
themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  hon.  member's  sug- 
gestion is  noted. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  please  take  it  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
we  are  confronted  with  the  surplus  of  foods 
in  a  lot  of  commodities,  has  the  department 
any  plans  concerning  the  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  in  the  municipalities  that  are 
suffering  from  a  hard  core  of  people  unem- 
ployed? I  specifically  refer  to  my  own  area. 
Does  the  government  have  any  policy  on  the 
distribution  of  surplus  foods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  will  let  you 
know.  This  is  a  federal  programme,  and  if 
there  is  any  surplus  food  they  want  us  to 
distribute  we  will  do  it  as  we  did  in  years 
previous.  The  hon.  member  will  recall  we 
made  distribution  of  some  canned  meat,  I 
guess  it  was,  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  the  reason  I  brought 
that  up  was  because  the  hon.  Minister  did 
distribute  canned  meat  not  too  long  ago,  and 
I  thought  possibly  with  the  butter  surplus, 
some  of  that— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  surplus  now  that  I  was  told  about.  If 
they  have  any  we  will  distribute  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Another  question.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  clarify  the  connection  of  the 
individuals  who  are  unemployed  and  taking 
trades  training,  and  their  connection  with  the 
welfare  department?  What  is  the  policy  in 
regard  to  the  people  going  out  for  trades 
training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Did  the  hon.  member 
find  this  under  any  of  the  votes  here?  I 
thought  that  was  a  matter  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Mr.  Newman:  No.  People  who  are  re- 
ceiving welfare,  I  understand,  are  being  cut 
off  welfare  and  told  to  accept  this  trades 
training.  The  individual  may  be  sick,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  and  would  have  to  go 
right  back  on  welfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  does 
not  come  under  my  jurisdiction.  It  might  be 
a  local  municipal  administration  but  certainly 
not  under  this  department. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  am  I  right  in  saying 
then  that  an  individual  when  he  does  accept 
a  course— say  he  enrols  for  a  course,  I  will 
assume  it  is  welding— as  soon  as  he  enrols 
for  that  course  he  no  longer  is  on  the  muni- 
cipal welfare  roll,  but  is  being  paid  instead 
by  the  federal  authorities  for  this  trades 
training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  a  large  way,  that 
would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  matter  for  the 
local  supervisor  to  decide.  And  if  he  feels 
that  the  man  who  is  getting  paid  while  he 
is  having  that  training  has  sufficient  to  live 
on,  I  suppose  they  would  take  him  off  relief. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  the  department  has  no 
policy  at  all  concerning  trades  training  and 
the  individual  on  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  I  know  about  where  a  man  is  taking 
a  course  and  is  advised  that  we  will  not 
make  any  contribution  to  relief  in  that 
respect.  Naturally,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
local  municipality  or  supervisor  to  see.  There 
are  certain  standards  to  be  met,  there  are 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed, 
and  I  suppose  he  deals  with  it. 


Mr.  Newman:  As  soon  as  he  accepts  funds, 
then,  for  attending  the  course  he  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  welfare?  The  department  will  cut 
him  off  and  the  municipality  will  curtail  his 
welfare  assistance?   This  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No  doubt  he  must  be 
receiving  some  maintenance  allowance  while 
he  is  taking  the  course,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  right,  he  would  be 
receiving  maintenance  allowance.  The  hon. 
Minister's  department  would  not  allow  the 
municipality  to  pay  him  at  the  same  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  the  hon.  member  knows 
of  any  case  along  that  line  I  would  like  to 
have  it,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  have  been  approached  by 
quite  a  few  individuals  in  my  own  community 
who  have  been  told  that  either  they  take 
this  trades  training  or  they  will  be  cut  off 
from  welfare.  As  for  supplying  the  names  of 
individuals,  that  would  not  be  difficult  at  all; 
I  will  do  so  at  some  other  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  be  very 
interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member 
would  provide  me  with  any  case  he  has  that 
I  may  look  at.  I  have  a  note  here  that  where 
large  families  are  concerned,  there  is  mainte- 
nance; there  is  still  the  80-20  sharing  of  this 
matter.  I  have  no  knowledge— there  might  be, 
you  understand,  I  am  not  saying  no— but  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  could  have 
them. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  turn  over  to  the  hon. 
Minister  some  correspondence  that  I  have  on 
that  so  he  can  check  into  it. 

Then  the  last  question  that  I  had.  Are 
grants  available  to  an  organization  that  carries 
on  dental  services  to  individuals  on  welfare 
and  relief?  Like  the  Civitan  Club  in  my  own 
community,  which  runs  a  dental  clinic  for 
individuals  that  are  on  welfare.  Would  they 
be  entitled  to  grants  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  that  would  be  muni- 
cipal; because  the  only  grants  that  we  have 
concerning  the  dental  services  are  under  the 
mothers'  allowances  programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  Rll 
of  the  public  accounts  I  see  dental  services 
where  cities  and  towns  have  received  monies 
for  dental  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  These  are  on  the  same 
basis-for  instance,  most  of  tliose  are 
extractions    and    they    are    shared    with    the 
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municipality  in  the  same  way  as  we  would 
share  for  indigent  obligations  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  other  words,  the 
individuals  that  receive  the  service  would  be 
welfare  cases;  that  would  be  from  the  regular 
dentist  and  not  from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  notice  that  when  the  lion. 
Minister  had  been  in  our  area  on  March  6  he 
had  made  a  comment  that  was  carried  by 
the  press,  and  it  reads: 

Cecile  Hits  Welfare  Act 
Provincial  Cabinet  Minister  is  blaming 
the  federal  government  for  the  legislation 
which  does  not  allow  municipalities  to  de- 
mand that  welfare  recipients  work  for 
money  received. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  comment  on 
that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  did  not  get  the  full 
impact  of  that.  Did  the  hon.  member  say 
that  I  made  a  recommendation  that  the  muni- 
cipalities should  be  allowed  to  have  people  on 
relief  work? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  read  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's own  words  then. 

Apparently  The  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act,  federal,  does  not  make  provision 
for  utilizing  persons  in  employment  while 
in  receipt  of  direct  relief,  said  Louis  P. 
Cecile,  Ontario  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  a  letter  to  Maidstone  township.  The 
federal  authorities  have  advanced  as  the 
major  reason  for  this  approach  the  fact 
that  municipal  winter  works  projects  are 
available  as  an  alternative,  said  Mr.  Cecile. 

Now  would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  the  only  comment 
I  could  make  at  the  present  time  in  this 
respect  is  that  this  is  a  very  controversial 
question.  The  comments  I  shall  make  I  want 
to  make  simply  as  a  private  member  or  private 
citizen— if  I  cannot  make  it  on  that  basis, 
then  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  comments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  public 
accounts  for  1961  regarding  general  welfare 
assistance,  is  the  figure  for  the  city  of  North 
Bay  correct,  only  $12,491  in  grants?  I  notice, 
for  example,  Belleville,  $211,000;  Brantford, 
$132,000;  is  that  all  the  city  of  North  Bay 
asked  the  government  for?  $12,000? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  that  is  the  80  per 
cent  figure,  so  apparently  North  Bay  is  a 
pretty  good  place  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  that  mean  that  there  is 
a  high  percentage  of  employment  there  or 
possibly  the  director  of  welfare  relief  helps 
out  the  city? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  problems  in  the  larger  cities 
today  is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  people 
working  in  the  smaller  businesses  and  industry 
are  getting  so  poorly  paid  that  sometimes  it 
is  much  more  advantageous  for  them  to  go 
on  public  welfare.  I  had  a  case  brought  to 
my  attention  just  the  other  week  where  an 
individual  was  working  in  a  very  small  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  Oshawa  and  his  take-home 
pay  for  the  month  was  $118.  And  yet  if  he 
had  been  on  public  welfare  he  would  have 
received  about  $155. 

Now  I  think  that  this  points  up  the  need 
for  a  minimimi  wage  Act  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And  when  the  hon.  Minister  was 
talking  about  appointing  certain  people  to 
some  committee,  I  think  that  perhaps  he 
should  discuss  this  question  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  think  that  a  minimum 
wage  Act  in  Ontario  is  badly  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

Vote  1705  agreed  to. 

On   vote    1706: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  items  I  would  like  to  raise  under  1706. 
The  first  one  is  that  I  am  very  puzzled  as  to 
what  went  on  up  in  Algoma  East  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  home  for  the  aged,  because 
the  only  conclusion  I  could  make  is  that  there 
was  a  fantastic  case  of  i)oor  planning. 

What  happened  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  is  aware,  was  that  back  some 
three  years  ago  there  was  a  decision,  an- 
nounced by  the  hon.  Minister,  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  home  for  the  aged  was  going 
to  be  built  at  Bruce  Mines.  It  was  carried 
to  the  point  that  Bruce  Mines  spent  some 
$8,000  on  preparing  a  23-acre  site  and  that 
21  municipalities  in  the  area  passed  the 
necessary  by-law. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  something  hap- 
pened. I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  it  was 
that  happened,  but  it  was  the  hon.  Minister 
who  gave  to  the  board  of  the  existing  home 
for  the  aged— which  I  understand  is  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie— the  choice  for  the  second  site. 

Along  the  way  something  happened  and 
there  were  delays  for  two  or  three  years  and 
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recently  these  delays  have  come  to  their 
fniition  in  a  switcliing  of  the  site  from  Bruce 
Mines  to  Thessalon.  I  noted  in  the  recent 
issue  of  the  local  Thessalon  paper  a  state- 
ment to  the  eflEect  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
now  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  new 
board  for  this  second  home  for  the  aged  rather 
than  having  it  run  under  the  same  board.  I 
can  quite  understand  this,  since  the  original 
board,  as  evidence  by  many  statements  of  its 
officers,  were  obviously  greatly  disillusioned 
and  puzzled  by  the  switch  in  plans  of  the 
department. 

All  of  this  may  be  so  much  water  over  the 
dam  at  the  moment.  I  presume  it  is  now  a 
fixed  decision;  the  department  is  not  going  to 
change  its  mind  again;  that  the  new  one  will 
be  in  Thessalon.  But  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  kind  of  planning  would  result  in  deci- 
sions going  to  the  point  of  21  municipalities 
okaying  the  site  for  the  new  one  originally  in 
Bruce  Mines,  of  $8,000  being  spent  on 
servicing  that  site,  and  then  suddenly  they 
change  their  minds.  What  is  the  explanation 
for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  explanation  is  not  too  difficult.  In 
1959  I  stated  I  met  with  the  board  and  we 
discussed  this  matter  of  having  an  addition 
to  the  home.  Naturally,  the  hon.  member 
will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  he  was  not  there  and  could  not 
listen  to  the  conversation.  But  it  does  hap- 
pen, and  I  admit  that  quite  frankly,  that  we 
are  human  beings  to  a  certain  extent  and  this 
is  one  time  that  I  may  be  sorry  that  I  was 
one  that  agreed  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
shown  to  me.  Instead  of  having  gone  down 
there  myself  to  look  at  it,  I  agreed. 

But  then  it  was  proven  to  me  that  later, 
within  some  six-month  period,  that  the  site 
there  was  not  the  proper  site  that  should  have 
been  used,  for  many  reasons  which  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  at  the  present  moment.  I 
do  not  want  to  hurt  any  municipalities  by 
discarding  them  or  anything  like  that,  or 
saying  anything. 

So  when  we  could  not  get  it  built  there, 
there  was  possibly  a  little  bit  of  contest— you 
know  how  it  is,  some  municipalities  would 
like  to  have  it  and  the  other  one  would  like 
to  have  it,  too,  so  there  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
contest  there  between  municipalities,  and 
that  was  about  the  size  of  it. 

So  nobody  would  lose  face  in  this  matter, 
I  had  the  board  come  in  to  see  and  we  agreed, 
I  agreed  with  the  board,  that  a  committee 
should  be  formed  to  find  out  which  would  be 
the  best  place— Blind  River,  Thessalon,  Bruce 


Mines,  any  place  in  the  area.  Which  would 
be  preferred,  or  would  be  the  best  place, 
for  purposes  of  building  a  new  home,  having 
doctors,  having  all  the  services,  fire  protec- 
tion and  everything  else?  Which  would  be 
the  best  place  in  the  area  that  they  would 
choose?  So  what  happened?  The  conunittee 
which  was  formed— a  member  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  a  member  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  a  member  from 
my  department,  which  I  did  not  suggest,  it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  board.  We 
agreed  when  we  left  that  whatever  the  deci- 
sion would  be  we  would  accept  it.  The 
committee  viewed  all  the  sites  that  were  sug- 
gested to  them  and  they  accepted  none  <^ 
them— they  found  one  for  tliemselves  in  Thes- 
salon. 

They  then  consulted  with  the  members  of 
the  council  of  Thessalon  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  deal  they  could  make  for  the  land  they 
had  chosen.  The  land  belonged  to  the  muni- 
cipality, and  they  were  advised  they  would 
have  the  land  for  $1. 

I  agreed  with  that,  and  I  advised  the  board 
that  I  had  agreed  with  that. 

I  was  always  under  the  impression  that 
the  municipalities  were  not  choosing  the  site, 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  board  and  for 
my  recommendation.  All  the  municipalities 
were  doing  was  consenting  to  participate  in 
the  cost  of  an  extension,  either  to  the  home 
as  it  was  or  a  new  home,  and  that  is  all. 
They  were  not  deciding  where  the  site  would 
be  or  anything  like  that,  except  they  okayed 
the  idea  of  having  another  extension  built 

That  was  always  my  understanding,  but 
for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  board.  I  am  a  fellow  who  likes  to  medi- 
ate as  much  as  I  can  and  see  that  everybody 
is  satisfied  and  nobody  is  hurt  when  the 
final  decision  comes  along.  That  is  why  I 
suggested  to  the  municipalities  concerned 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  we  have  two 
boards. 

That  is  nothing  new,  we  have  it  in  Nipis- 
sing.  We  have  it  also,  or  will  be  having  it, 
in  Muskoka;  and  have  it  already  in  Simooe. 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  very  good  idea  and 
I  suggested  that.  There  was  a  meeting  held 
just  recently.  Apparently  I  could  not  get 
the  consent  of  tlie  full  majority  of  the  muni- 
cipahties,  but  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  high  hopes  of  obtaining  that. 

If  tiiat  happens,  the  thing  is  back  into 
focus.  I  trust  that  a  committee  will  again 
be  formed,  seeing  the  district  will  be  differ- 
ent from  the  old  and  we  will  find  out  where 
the  site  should  be.     1  have  no  commitment 
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as  it  is  for  any  particular  place  unless  it  is 
under  the  setup  described.  As  it  is  now,  for 
that  I  have  committed  myself  to  the  findings 
of  that  committee. 

As  far  as  the  new  board  is  concerned,  then 
my  mind  is  very  open.  That  is  about  the  story 
in  a  few  nutshells. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  charming  things  about  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare's  estimates  is  his 
free  translations  from  English  into  French,  or 
French  into  English  I  should  perhaps  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
hon.  Minister  a  second  item  under  this  esti- 
mate because  I  think  it  comes  as  appropriately 
here  as  anywhere  else.  It  is  something  which 
I  think  it  might  be  well  for  this  department 
to  give  some  consideration  to,  and  in  so 
doing  I  think  I  might  be  championing  a 
group  in  our  society  who  normally  have  no 
champion,  plus  another  group  who  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  namely,  the  taxpayer.  I  am 
referring  to  the  fact  that  our  magistrates' 
courts  today  are  flooded— that  might  be  too 
strong  a  term,  but  certainly  they  have  a  great 
many  transients  coming  through  them  who 
are  picked  up  for  vagrancy  or  drunkenness. 
In  many  instances  these  are  older  people  and 
that  is  why  I  think  it  is  not  inappropriate 
that  we  should  consider  it  under  this  esti- 
mate. 

Our  transient  homes  today  are  operated  on 
the  basis  of  providing  accommodation  for 
about  three  to  five  nights  and  then  out  onto 
the  street  the  transient  goes  once  again.  If 
they  get  a  cheap  room  somewhere,  with  a  hot 
plate,  they  are  not  used  to  cooking— the  whole 
set  of  circumstances  pretty  readily  drives 
them  back  to  the  liquid  diet  that  got  them 
into  trouble  in  the  first  place. 

The  reason  I  raised  this  is  that  I  think  we 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  San 
Francisco  they  were  faced  with  essentially 
the  same  problem  and  they  have  come  up 
with  a  more  effective  answer.  They  provide 
rooms  in  some  of  the  downtown  hotels  that 
are  much  less  expensive  and  they  provide 
food  vouchers  to  neighbouring  restaurants, 
which  again  are  often  much  less  expensive 
than  would  be  the  case  with  other  provisions. 
The  result  is  that  they  provide  a  much  more 
effective  solution  to  this  problem  than  drag- 
ging a  person  into  the  courts  and  putting 
him  out  for  two  or  three  days  into  a  transient 
home  and  then  dumping  him  back  onto  the 
streets  to  go  back  through  this  weary  circle 
once  again.  The  net  result  of  the  San 
Francisco  approach,  the  taxpayer  ultimately 
is  paying  less  than  the  cost  of  these  men,  if 


I  may  use  the  term,  being  processed  in  the 
courts  and  placed  in  our  institutions  for  a 
time  with  no  real  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
or  his  department,  or  anybody  else,  had  given 
consideration  to  this  approach  here?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  manageable  problem  in 
that  the  number  of  centres  where  the  problem 
raised  by  transients  is  a  relatively  small  one. 
You  would  get  it  in  a  big  city  like  Toronto^ 
you  would  get  it  in  a  few  of  our  northern 
communities.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
problem  that  you  would  find  in  every  com- 
munity. Therefore,  if  some  pattern  like  this 
could  be  worked  out,  it  seems  to  me  one 
would  come  up  with  a  much  more  humane 
and  a  much  less  expensive  answer  to  the 
problem  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  who 
find  themselves  in  the  category  of  transients. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  I  would  say  that 
we  have  not  got  a  programme  exactly  like 
he  states,  but  there  is  a  programme  of  that 
description.  The  Harbour  Light  and  the 
hostels  feature  to  some  extent,  where  we  make 
some  contribution,  for  instance- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Except,  am  I  not  right,, 
that  they  are  hmited  to  a  three-  to  five-day 
period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  appreciate  that.  This 
is  something  worth  while,  I  can  assure  my^ 
hon.  friend.  I  thank  him  for  the  idea,  but  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  not  now^ 
got  exactly  that  setup.  As  you  know,  we 
pay  to  help  all  these  people.  For  instance, 
the  United  Church,  the  Scott  Mission  and 
the  Salvation  Army  operate  many  places.  We 
require  a  50-cent  bed  and  a  50-cent  meal. 

I  can  appreciate  what  my  hon.  friend  has, 
said;  it  is  worthwhile  looking  into. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  might  even  help  some- 
downtown  hotels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  want  to  urge  my  hon. 
friend  right  here  and  now  that  he  should 
not  hesitate  one  minute  if  he  has  any  ques- 
tion he  would  like  to  address  to  me  in 
French.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  him 
in  the  same  language. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman,, 
the  problem  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  brought  up  is  one  that  has  concerned 
the  southern  part  of  my  particular  county 
very  much.  Last  summer  the  ministerial 
association  of  the  towns  in  that  district^ 
Tillsonburg    and    Delhi,    gathered    together 
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with  representatives  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  office  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions representative  of  that  particular  area. 

This  is  a  real  concern  to  the  people  in 
the  Delhi-Tillsonburg  area,  particularly  in 
the  tobacco  season.  Only  recently  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  again  by  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  association.  They 
are  willing  to  co-operate  and  try  to  establish 
some  type  of  hostel  in  that  area,  so  that  they 
can  alleviate  the  situation. 

Unfortunately  one  of  the  big  problems 
seems  to  be  that  large  numbers  of  the 
transient  workers  come  from  the  Quebec  area 
and  are  brought  up  holus-bolus  so  to  speak  in 
truck  loads.  The  truckers  are  paid  so  much  a 
head  to  take  them  from  Montreal  to  the 
tobacco  area  and  they  are  more  or  less 
guaranteed  a  job;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
let  out  in  the  particular  area  and  we  do  not 
see  the  truckers  any  more. 

It  has  got  to  be  a  real  problem.  We  did 
get  some  assistance  from  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  last  year  and  they  assured  us 
that  they  will  give  more  help  in  policing  the 
area,  but  frankly  this  has  not  solved  the 
whole  situation.  I  think  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  study  by  possibly  a  combination  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  OPP,  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department  along  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  They  could 
inaugurate  some  degree  of  help  of  some 
description.  There  is  certainly  a  lot  of  merit 
in  a  study  of  this  nature,  and  I  hope  the 
hon.  Minister  will  give  it  some  consideration. 
The  people  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  that 
area  in  anything  the  department  is  willing  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question  about  the  old  age 
security  allowance  which,  as  you  know,  was 
increased  recently?  Apparently  it  is  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  province,  in  the  homes 
for  the  aged,  regarding  the  amount  that  is 
deducted  from  the  cheques  by  these  boards. 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  unless  he  wants 
to  have  that  appellation  of  "One  Buck 
Cecile",  to  send  out  a  directive  to  the— I 
do  not  say  it  unkindly,  sir.  I  know  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  of  a  much  more  kindly  and 
sympathetic  nature,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
he  send  out  a  directive  to  all  boards  that,  in 
making  their  allowances  from  the  cheques  to 
the  residents,  they  give  them  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  $65  old  age  security  allowance. 
I  know  in  some  areas,  after  the  $10  increase 
was  given,  all  the  residents  got  was  $1  of 
that  $10.    I  suggest  that  the  hon.   Minister 


send  a  directive  to  all  boards  suggesting  that 
they  consider  an  amount  of  15  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  I  will  not  "Harris** 
them  with  $6  or  $1;  it  is  up  to  them,  they 
can  do  whatever  they  please.  They  conduct 
this  matter  themselves  and  decide  on  what  is 
being  allotted.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  surely  I  would  not  hope  that 
this  money— oftentimes,  you  know,  people  will 
go  and  see  these  old  folks  and  a  nephew  or 
niece  or  somebody,  who  is  really  looking  for 
herself  more  than  anybody  else,  will  ask  for 
more  money  so  they  can  pocket  it  themselves. 
They  will  not  create  an  estate,  but  create 
themselves  a  permanent  fund  at  the  expente 
of  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  very  commendable  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  who 
conduct  the  aflFairs  of  these  homes;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  are  very  able  to  say  what  the 
difiFerent  old  folks  need  for  their  small  neces- 
sities. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  have 
no  such  intentions;  never  have  we  told  the 
homes  that  they  must  give  so  much  or  so 
much  more  or  so  much  less  to  the  guests  they 
have  in  their  homes.  It  is  entirely  up  to 
them,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  do 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  denying  that  they  do 
a  good  job;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  when  they 
were  getting  the  old  amount,  $55  I  under- 
stand, in  certain  homes  that  there  was  an 
allowance  to  the  resident  of  $7.  I  presumed 
that  $10  extra  was  given  because  of  certain 
conditions,  rising  costs  and  other  matters;  it 
seems  to  me  then  that  more  than  the  $1 
should  be  given  so  that— has  your  department 
not  suggested  to  boards  that  they  permit  a 
15  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  was  suggested  to 
charitable  institutions  generally.  They  can 
take  the  suggestions  in  these  homes  if  they 
wish  to.  It  works  out  to  about  $10  or  more 
per  month,  which  is  not  too  bad. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  all  they  asked.  AH  that 
some  of  them  get  out  of  the  extra  $10  is  $1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  the  hon.  member 
knows  of  any  case  where  there  is  any  hard- 
ship, I  would  appreciate  knowing  of  it.  We 
are  always  here  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Vote    1706    agreed    to. 
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On  vote  1707: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  with 
regard  to  sheltered  workshops.  I  was  very 
interested,  in  the  winter  edition  of  The 
Ontario  Welfare  Reporter,  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Keith  F.  Armstrong  on  "The  Sheltered  Work- 
shop in  the  Rehabilitation  Process."  He 
points  out  a  number  of  interesting  things— 
without  reading  or  going  into  detail  on 
the  article— that  all  across  Canada  there  are 
only  1,200  people  today  in  sheltered  work- 
shops; emphasizes  that  obviously  this  is  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  people  who 
require  employment  in  a  sheltered  condition, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  He  raises  a  lot  of 
the  questions:  which  of  these  types  of  work- 
shops are  practical  in  smaller  communities 
where  the  population  does  not  lend  itself  to 
highly  specialized  units;  what  do  we  see  to 
be  a  relationship  between  sheltered  employ- 
ment and  other  services  to  the  handicapped; 
and  so  on  and  on. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
What  assistance,  if  any,  does  his  department 
give  to  sheltered  workshops,  to  what  extent 
are  sheltered  workshops  in  existence  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  answer  first  of  all 
to  the  last  question  is,  I  understand  unfor- 
tunately, that  there  are  very  few  of  these 
sheltered  shops  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  two  or  three  in  Toronto, 
possibly  Windsor— however  there  is  not,  I 
understand,  more  than  seven  or  eight.  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  entirely  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  things. 

On  the  matter  of  the  first  question,  my 
Deputy  Minister  advises  me  that  when  they 
are  in  there  we  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this 
by  agreement  with  the  federal  government. 
As  you  realize,  we  have  an  agreement  with 
them;  the  entire  cost  is  paid  while  they  are 
training  in  the  closed  shop.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  entire  cost?  Well, 
for  example.  Dr.  Armstrong  points  out  that 
the  hourly  earnings  of  employees  ranged  from 
30  cents  to  $1.20.  Do  I  assume,  from  the 
hon.  Minister's  comment,  that  he  pays  the 
total  cost  above  the  earnings,  or  to  bring 
their  earnings  to  a  decent  living  wage,  or 
what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecil.e:  I  am  advised  that,  when 
when  they  are  receiving  training,  the  entire 
maintenance    cost    of    the    particular    person 


taking  that  training  is  paid.   The  other  group, 
as  crippled  civilians,  do  not  share. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  more  time  we  want  to  take  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister  is  a  very  dis- 
arming fellow.  When  you  ask  him  a  question 
he  gets  up  and  says,  "I  agree  with  you 
completely."  Well,  what  in  heaven's  name 
can  you  say  from  that  point  forward? 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  put  it  this 
way  and  be  as  congenial  as  he:  that  if  there 
are  only  1,200  across  the  whole  country  in 
sheltered  workshops,  if  there  are  only  seven 
workshops  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt  here  is  an  area  that 
should  be  tackled  with  vigour;  because  if  you 
are  going  to  have  an  effective  rehabilitative 
process— I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  back- 
ground philosophy— if  you  can  put  a  person 
back  to  work  so  he  is  doing  work  himself  and 
has  all  the  self-respect  of  earning,  of  doing 
a  creative  job  like  everybody  else  in  society, 
this  is  the  best  and  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  missing  a  bet  if 
the  government  does  not  push  this  vigorously. 
I  suspect,  because  I  do  not  profess  to  be  in 
any  sense  an  expert  in  this  field,  that  in 
conjunction  with  private  industry  the  develop- 
ment of  sheltered  workshops  would  provide 
a  greater  possibility  for  employment  than  the 
mere  1,200  across  the  whole  of  this  country 
—or  that  proportion  of  those  1,200  that  is 
represented  by  the  seven  that  the  hon. 
Minister  acknowledges  are  now  in  existence 
in  Ontario. 

Vote  1707  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1708: 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  word. 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  conservative  in 
my  remarks  and  conservative  in  the  time 
that  I  consume,  but  I  did  not  want  to  let 
this  estimate  go  by  without  offering  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  work 
that  he  does  and  also  on  the  way  he  has 
presented  these  estimates  tliis  afternoon,  and 
my  commendation  also  goes  to  his  Deputy 
Minister  (Mr.  Band),  whom  I  have  known 
for  a  great  many  years  in  this  government. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  civil  servant 
that  has  done  a  better  job  or  has  co-operated 
more  willingly,  not  only  with  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, but  with  all  welfare  organizations  and 
the  people  of  this  province. 

To  me  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  has  been  looked  after  by  this 
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department.  The  letter  always  brings  my 
name  into  it— as  it  does  other  members  who 
have  written  about  a  welfare  case— in  saying 
that  this  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  department  and  they  are  looking  after 
the  problem  for  them.  Later,  I  get  a  letter 
of  thanks  back  from  people  I  have  written 
about  thanking  me  for  solving  their  welfare 
problem.  It  is  really  a  very  fine  service  that 
this  department  gives  to  the  people  of  this 
province   and  the   member  concerned. 

Now  we  have  before  us  in  this  estimate 
$77  million,  roughly,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  amount  of  money  in  this  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  estimates  that  is  better 
administered  or  better  spent  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  province.  When  we 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  sights  we  see 
of  blind,  paraplegics,  crippled  children,  chil- 
dren's homes  and  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
all  these  other  things  that  embrace  the  less 
fortunate  of  our  people,  I  think  that  there 
have  been  tremendous  strides  made  in  look- 
ing after  them.  I  remember  as  a  youth  hear- 
ing a  phrase  which  went  like  this:  "The 
heaviest  load  ai  man  or  woman  can  carry 
down  the  afternoon  pathway  of  life  is  an 
empty  purse." 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  Minister  said  that 
last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know,  but  it  is  so 
significant  I  wish  to  repeat  it.  The  hon. 
member  uses  that  phrase  in  his  thinking  all 
the  time,  and  this  is  the  place  where  it 
should  be  brought  forward.  This  depart- 
ment is  looking  at  those  things  that  look 
after  the  people  with  an  empty  purse, 
especially  the  aged. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  today  talked  of 
matters  that  concerned  inmates  who  are 
serving  sentences  in  reform  institutions,  and 
their  families.  That  was  one  facet  of  his 
work  I  wish  to  compliment  him  on.  When 
I  was  Minister  of  that  department  he  co- 
operated and  brought  to  my  attention  many 
things  that  could  be  improved  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  work  and  for  the  work 
also  that  his  wife  does  in  the  field  of  reform 
through  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society.  I  make 
that  public  statement  knowing  that  it  is  well 
deserved,  and  a  tribute  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  and  his  wife.  But,  like  him, 
I  am  not  one  that  thinks  that  every  mal- 
adjusted blackbird  is  a  golden-voiced  canary, 
and  we  have  many  people  in  these  institu- 
tions that  quahfy  under  that  heading,  I  know. 
But  he  brought  in  the  fact  of  the  cost  in 


welfare  for  the  families  of  these  cases  and 
some  problems  that  could  be  looked  into  and 
bettered  by  Tlie  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  law  infractors  where  famHies 
suffer.  The  co-operation  that  was  given  me 
during  my  term  as  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions— and  I  imagine  the  present  hon. 
Minister  will  say  this  as  well— that  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  were  always 
one  of  the  first  organizations  to  step  in  and 
help  when  there  was  tragedy  in  a  family. 
Because  crime  does  not  only  a£Fect  the 
criminal,  it  affects  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
all  those  dear  ones  that  the  criminal  has 
harmed  in  his  breaking  of  the  law.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  staff,  is 
one  department  that  always  stepped  in  and 
helped  in  that  field. 

So,  I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  things  that  the  Opposition  and  others 
have  brought  out,  because  it  is  an  important 
field,  one  of  the  most  important,  I  think, 
there  is  in  our  government.  I  do  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  staff,  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  for  the  way  they  have  carried 
on. 

This  is  an  estimate  that  I  am  pleased, 
along  with  the  other  hon.  members  I  am 
sure,  to  support.  This  is  one  of  the  worth- 
while estimates  that  is  brought  before  us 
which  shows  that  the  department  is  weH 
administered  and  well  run  and  I  think  Ae 
money  is  well  spent.  I  will  say  this,  Aat 
in  this  province— and  I  have  said  it  before— I 
do  not  care  what  the  ceiling  on  welfare  is, 
if  the  need  is  shown,  people  in  this  province 
will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  anyway  by 
this  government— they  will  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire 
if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
is  the  official  congratulator  for  the  govern- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right.  Where 
good,  honest  service  is  indicated,  I  ^Hsh  to 
congratulate  those  concerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  if  so,  if  he  has  been 

assigned  that  role  because  of  the  dearth  ol 
congratulations  coming  from  other  sources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  ans>%'er  is  "no". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  adt 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  recipients  of  old 
age  pension  or  old  age  assistance  are  now 
getting  a  supplement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Six  thousand-odd,  I  have 
not  the  exart  figure  but  I  can  get  it  for  the 
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hon.  member.  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
something  else  while  that  is  being  looked  up? 
I  know  it  is  something  over  6,000  but  the 
exact  figure  I  do  not  have  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  while  the  hon. 
Minister's  officials  are  finding  it,  I  am  rather 
interested  in  this,  because  it  indicates  that 
the  figure  is  higher  now  than  it  was  five  or 
six  years  ago  when  the  old  age  pension  and 
old  age  assistance  was  less.  So  I  would 
conclude  that  the  department  is  being  a 
little  bit  more  humane  in  their  consideration 
of  this.  Or,  more  accurately,  I  suppose  that 
the  municipalities  are  because  the  initiative 
rests  with  the  municipality.  Which  brings 
me  to  the  real  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty?  Does  the  provincial  government 
also  pay  supplements  for  the  recipients  of 
pensions  for  the  blind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  yes,  all  blind,  old 
age  assistance,  old  age  security,  disabled,  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister, 
in  addition  to  being  in  such  a  congenial  mood 
this  afternoon,  is  in  a  very  open-minded 
mood,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  an  old  plea, 
that  this  government  move  on  to  a  basis 
which  is  the  basis  upon  which  many  of  the 
other  provincial  governments  operate^  namely, 
that  the  initiative  for  providing  a  supple- 
ment does  not  have  to  rest  with  the  local 
municipality. 

The  net  result  of  our  present  procedure  is 
that  if  the  local  municipality  has  a  strapped 
budget— and  most  of  them  have  all  the  time 
—they  do  not  provide  supplements  to  the 
pensions  even  though  they  know  they  can 
reclaim  80  per  cent  from  the  provincial 
government. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  sure-fire  way  of  reducing  the  number  of 
people  who  may  need  a  supplement— leaving 
it  on  the  hard-pressed  municipalities  to  take 
the  initiative.  In  many  other  provinces,  this 
is  hot  the  case,  the  supplement  is  initiated 
directly  by  the  provincial  government.  Con- 
ceivably the  processing  of  the  applications 
is  handled  at  the  local  level,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  provincial  government,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  the  financially  oppressed  local 
governments,  and  the  real  victims  are  those 
whose,  for  whatever  reason,  find  it  difficult, 
if    not    impossible,    to    live    on    the    present 


pension  they  are  getting,  whether  it  be  blind 
pension,  old  age  pension  or  disability  pen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  medi- 
cal services,  does  that  include  drugs  supplied 
to  welfare  recipients? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  hon.  member  means 
on  the  item  of  $2  miUion,  86?  That  is  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  paid  to  the  medi- 
cal association  for  purposes  mentioned  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  month  per  person. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  I  am  concerned  vdth, 
actually,  are  individuals  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare at  all  but  are  simply  getting  old  age 
assistance,  but  get  sick.  Now  they  do  not 
want  to  go  on  welfare  but  possibly  some 
assistance  from  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment, say  in  tlie  case  of  drugs,  might  just 
tide  them  over  and  put  them  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  They  find  themselves  most 
embarrassed  today  when,  with  the  $65,  they 
find  they  are  paying  as  much  as  $40  for 
drugs.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  depart- 
ment for  taking  care  of  the  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  a  condition  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  we  have  nothing  in 
respect  to  drugs. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
templating anything?  Are  there  any  thoughts 
in  the  department  towards  giving  assistance 
to  those  who  are  living  on  old  age  assistance, 
that  being  their  sole  means  of  support? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  r  Mr.  Chairman,  this  de- 
partment is  always  open-minded  and  has 
always  a  lot  of  thoughts,  and  I  am  sure  we 
have  done  quite  a  bit  over  the  years  aind  we 
have  our  door  closed  to  nothing  that  is  a 
good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
does  look  into  the  problem,  because  I  have 
been  confronted  with  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  has  to  live  today  on  $130,  prior  to  that 
it  was  $110,  and  could  manage  to  get  along 
living  in  one  of  the  senior  citizens'  homes 
that  receive  assistance  from  the  government. 

However,  he  and  his  wife  find  themselves 
unable  to  survive,  especially  during  those 
months  when  they  are  confronted  with  fairly 
heavy  niiedical  expenses,  the  cost  of  drugs, 
and  so  on.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  his 
department  take  into  consideration  rendering 
assistance  to  those  who  would  suffer  under 
conditions  like  that. 

Vote  1708  agreed  to. 
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On  vote   1709: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  the  department  to  the 
medical  profession  for  indigent  patients, 
what  does  the  department  do,  just  pay  the 
bill  as  they  send  it  in,  or  hand  over  this 
money  to  them?  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any 
jpervision  on  the  administration? 

Hon.   Mr.  Cecile:   Tliis  is   completely  ad- 
linistered  by  the  association  itself.    We  pay 
\c  $1.25  a  month  per  person  for  medical 
jrvice  and  the  bills  are  sent  by  the  doctors 
the    association,    which    processes    them, 
jither  pays  them  as  they  come  in  or  arranges 
)r  it.     The   doctors,   I   imagine,   would   re- 
vive  about   75   per   cent   average   of   their 
)tal  bill  as  it  is  sent  in.    It  is  a  matter  of 
)ver  $2  million,   nearly   $3   million,   that  is 
[paid  in  for  this  purpose  and  as  you  know  all 
le    different    programmes    we    have,    the 
)thers'  allowances   and  all  the  other  pro- 
immes    of   relief    assistance    and   old   age 
purity  which  are  eligible  for  these  services 
id  that  is  strictly  administered  by  the  medi- 
\\   association   itself.     We   have,    naturally, 
iccess    to    their   books    of   our    accounts   to 
examine  or  audit  them. 


Mr.  Thomas:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  get 
a  financial  statement  from  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  we  do. 
Vote  1709  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  movM 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  after  the  dinner  hour  to  call  ^tm 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  privilege.  In  Hansard  of  March  19, 
1962,  evening  session,  page  1293,  when  the 
House  was  discussing  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  I  notice  it  says: 
"Vote  703  agreed  to." 

Does  that  mean,  sir,  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  estimates,  because  of  that  par- 
ticular line,  are  completed?  Because  the 
vote,  that  particular  vote,  was  not  agreed  to, 
sir.  No,  sir!  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)— we  were  discussing  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  and  I  was, 
I  think,  the  last  speaker  on  page  1292,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Then  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  got  up  and  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again.  Certainly  hon.  members  on  my  right 
and  left,  and  others  also  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  were  not  of  that  opinion,  sir. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Where 
is  this? 

Mr.  Troy:  1293,  March  19,  1962-H ansard, 
the  evening  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course  the  hon.  member 
will  realize  the  Speaker  was  not  in  the 
chamber  at  the  time.  I  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  we  will  look  into  that  and 
check  and  see  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might  rise  to  that  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me,  however,  the 
committee  reported  certain  resolutions  on 
that  occasion  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  says,  sir,  "that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again."    It  does  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  report  on  1293,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Mr.   Speaker,   the  com- 
mittee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come   to   certain   resolutions   and   asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 
Report  agreed  to. 


Monday,  April  9,  1902 

I  really  do  not  know  to  what  the  Hon. 
member  is  referring.  Is  he  trying  to  say  that 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways were  never  properly  completed? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  say,  sir,  the  estimates 
were  not  completed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  they  were  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  suggest  that  we 
refer  this  to  the  Speaker.  He  has  charge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  He  was 
not  here. 

An  hon.  member:  The  report  must  have 

been  made  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  rise  on 
this.  Frankly,  I  was  surprised  when  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  men> 
tioned  in  the  caucus  room,  just  before  die 
House  resumed,  that  this  record  had  been 
made  in  Hansard.  I,  sir,  was  imder  the  deer 
and  unequivocal  impression  that  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  were  not 
finished  and  that  they  had  not  been  agreed 
to- 

An  hon.  member:  So  was  I. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  so  did  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Wentworth  (Mr.   R.  C.   Edwards)  and 
every  other- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopba:  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

do  not  see  why  you  do  not  give  me  Ac  oppor- 
tunity to  determine— 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  case  has  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member.  There  seems  to 
be  some  diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to  whedier 
The  Department  of  Highways  estimates  were 
completed  or  whether  they  were  not  com- 
pleted. All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  wUl  look 
into  it.  I  will  certainly  check  Hansard;  1  will 
listen  to  the  tape,  the  sound  recording,  as  to 
every  item  that  went  on  during  committee 
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while  I  was  absent  from  the  chamber.  When 
I  have  done  all  that  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  his  answer. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  this  question  in 
addition,  sir?  Does  the  government  take  the 
position  that  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  and 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  are 
also  complete? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  completed. 

Interjections  by  several  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  are  not  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

On  vote  2201: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  deal  with  the  various 
items  in  The  Treasury  Department  estimates, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Treasury  Department  staflF  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  very  gratifying  for  a 
Minister  to  have  a  staff  which  works  so 
loyally  to  ensure  the  eflBcient  operation  of 
this  department. 

I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  The  Treasury 
Department  itself  and,  with  your  permission, 
leave  my  remarks  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission until  after  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  considered  and  before 
consideration  of  the  estimates  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Hon.  members  will  know  that  Treasury  is 
not  a  department  with  colourful  programmes 
to  excite  the  popular  imagination.  It  is 
essentially  a  department  concerned  with  fiscal 
matters.  We  collect  revenue,  keep  accounts, 
and  act  as  banker  for  the  many  departments 
of  government. 

There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  things  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  my  department  which  may 
interest  the  hon.  members,  and  help  them  in 
the  consideration  of  the  estimates. 

Treasury  Department  is  the  largest  single 
collector  of  revenue.  This  revenue  is  collected 
under  thirteen  provincial  statutes.    We  have 


estimated  the  revenue  for  this  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1963,  at 
$831,378,000. 

The  schedule  numbered  A-9  appended  to 
my  budget  statement  sets  out  the  revenues 
that  are  expected  to  be  derived  under  the 
various  statutes. 

No  review  of  the  department's  activities 
would  be  complete  without  special  mention 
of  the  task  involved  in  organizing  for  the 
collection  of  the  sales  tax,  effective  last 
September  1.  This  was  a  task,  I  assure  you, 
involving  many  administrative  problems,  for 
all  of  which  solutions  were  required.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  planning,  discussion  and 
overtime,  on  the  part  of  scores  of  the  staff, 
was  involved— and  to  them  I  wish  to  express 
an  extra  measure  of  appreciation. 

The  general  acceptance  of  this  tax  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  care  taken  in  respect  of  each 
aspect  of  it  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view,  but  mainly,  I  am  sure,  because  of  the 
recognition  by  the  citizens  of  this  province  of 
the  government's  need  for  additional  revenue 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

Acting  as  banker  for  all  the  departments 
of  the  government.  The  Treasury  Department 
receives  all  revenues  and  deposits  them  in  the 
chartered  banks.  Departmental  accounts  are 
approved  by  the  provincial  auditor  and  then 
paid  by  Treasury.  From  these  revenue  and 
expenditure  processes  emanate  the  general 
accounting  records  of  the  government.  From 
these  records  and  other  sources  we  are  able 
to  produce  all  the  information  necessary  for 
cash  and  debt  management,  for  reporting  in 
public  accounts  and  for  budgeting  and  control 
purposes. 

Our  savings  office  continues  to  maintain  its 
position  from  business  conducted  in  its  21 
branches  in  the  province.  At  December  31, 
1961,  there  was  over  $74.6  million  deposited. 
Interest  on  savings  accounts  is  2.75  per  cent 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balance  and  is 
added  on  September  30  and  March  31. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  outlined  the  role 
and  duties  of  Treasury  board,  the  committee 
of  Cabinet  concerned  with  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative matters.  Once  again  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Treasury  board 
for  working  so  conscientiously  to  solve  the 
problems  we  had  to  face.  The  hon.  members 
of  the  House  might  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  board  has  held  68  meetings  in  the 
fiscal  year  now  ending,  including  those  in 
connection  with  the  review  and  approval  of 
departmental  estimates. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  added  to  The 
Department    of   the    Treasury   two    units    to 
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assist  the  Treasury  board.  The  first  of  these 
two  is  the  Treasury  board  secretariat,  whose 
(hities  and  responsibiHties  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  To  analyze  the  estimated  ordinary 
expenditure  and  capital  disbursements  of 
the  various  departments  and,  following 
Treasury  board  consideration,  assemble  and 
compile  the  annual  estimates  of  all  depart- 
ments. 

2.  To  maintain  a  system  of  budgetary 
control. 

3.  To  analyze  the  staff  requirements  of 
departments;  and 

4.  To  analyze  all  other  matters  to  be 
considered  by  Treasury  board  and  to  report 
on  these. 

The  matters  to  be  referred  to  Treasury  board 
include: 

1.  iProposed  expenditures  for  which  tliere 
is  no  appropriation,  or  applications  to  in- 
crease an  appropriation. 

2.  All  regulations  having  a  financial  im- 
plication. 

3.  All  proposals  to  construct  buildings  or 
to  purchase  or  lease  real  property. 

4.  Proposed  changes  in  any  financial 
arrangements  with  the  government  of 
Canada. 

5.  Proposals  which  will  affect  expendi- 
ture or  revenue. 

6.  Matters  of  significant  concern  to  two 
or  more  departments. 

7.  Proposed  highway  contracts  and  cap- 
ital grants  to  hospitals. 

The  second  unit  which  we  have  established 
is  the  organizations  and  methods  section 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  last  year. 
This  imit  acts  as  management  consultants 
to  any  of  the  departments  who  request  such 
services.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  recruit, 
from  among  many  applicants,  a  small  but 
highly  qualified  staff,  who  bring  to  the 
government  experience  in  most  fields  of 
management.  Thus  the  branch  is  prepared 
to  assist  on  any  administrative  problems 
whicli  the  departments  of  government  may 
bring  to  them. 

This  branch  has  completed  or  is  presently 
engaged  in  nine  separate  project  studies  and 
has  scheduled  six  more  to  commence  within 
the  next  month  or  so.  Departments  and 
agencies  which  have  retjuested  the  branch's 
services  to  date  include  the  following: 
Treasury,  Municipal  Affairs,  Public  Works, 
Lands   and   Forests,   Health,   Education,   At- 


torney-General, Economics  and  Development, 
Public  Welfare  and  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission. 

About  half  of  the  studies  are  primarily 
directed  towards  systems  and  equipment  for 
data  processing.  The  remainder  are  in  areas 
of  organization  analysis  and  general  methods 
and  procedures. 

In  connection  with  the  public  service  super- 
annuation fund,  I  wish  to  inform  the  hon. 
members  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a  second  valuation  of  the  fund— in  this 
case,  as  of  March  31,  1962.  This  is  a  size- 
able task,  partly  because  so  many  diflFerent 
groups  are  contributors,  but  mainly  because 
of  the  data  to  be  collected  concerning  present 
and  past  contributors  and  pensioners,  in  each 
case  extending  over  a  period  of  years  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  certain  con- 
tingencies. 

Two  years  ago,  this  Legislature  authorized 
the  government  to  acquire  International 
Transit  Company,  which  operates  ferries  be- 
tween Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  This  was  a  prerequisite 
to  the  arrangements  to  finance  the  bridge  now 
under  construction. 

The  province  has  now  completed  its  pay- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  the  company 
and  has  in  turn  received  from  the  company 
funds  to  apply  against  this  investment.  Hon. 
members  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  net  investment  of  the  province  has 
been  reduced  to  $282,000,  which  amount  will 
be  further  reduced  from  the  operations  of 
the  forthcoming  summer.  There  is  every 
reasonable  prospect  that,  when  this  company 
is  finally  wound  up,  the  net  cost  to  the 
province  of  purchasing  this  company  will  be 
very  small,  if  there  is  still  a  deficit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  Nortli):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  201,  I  wanted  to  ask  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  mind  ex- 
plaining for  us  the  operation  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  Savings  Bank.  How  many 
branches  are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member's  question 
that  there  are  21  branches  of  the  savings 
offices  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  busi- 
ness conducted  is  the  taking  of  the  savings 
from  as  many  as  care  to  deposit  them  with 
this  bank,  in  the  area  where  they  are 
located.  The  interest  rate  paid  on  the  sav- 
ings is  2.75  per  cent  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balance;  the  interest  is  added  twice 
yearly,  credited  to  the  accounts. 

The    amount    on    deposit    varies    between 
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$70  and  $80  million.  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  deposits  were  roughly  $74  mil- 
lion. We  use  this  money  in  the  financing 
of  the  government  and  use  the  bank  as 
well,  at  times,  for  the  repository  of  surplus 
funds  that  we  have,  or  that  various  agencies 
may  have.  We  have  not  increased  the  num- 
ber of  these  oflBces  during  the  years,  but 
they  have  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  of  de- 
posits over  the  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  wonder  if  we  might  ex- 
plore this  a  little?  I  wanted  to  find  out 
if  the  bank  is  actually  growing  or  whether 
it  is  just  staying  the  same.  We  did  explore 
it  for  a  while  the  other  day  and  we  actually 
did  not  find  out  anything  about  it.  But  I 
wanted  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  what  is  the 
real  function  of  this  bank.  Is  it  only  a  place 
for  instance,  where  people's  money  is  taken 
in  and  then  is  loaned  out— to  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  To  ourselves. 

Mr.  Reaume:  To  yourselves?  Is  there  any 
other  branch  at  all— is  it  loaned  out  under 
farm  loans  at  all,  or  small  businesses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  there  is  not.  I  might 
make  a  slight  explanation.  I  might  inform 
the  hon.  member  that  these  banks  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1921. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  By 
a  good  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  good  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  said  "by  a  Grit  government."  That 
is  different. 

They  were  instituted  in  the  year  1921, 
and  I  think  the  thought  behind  the  institu- 
tion of  them  at  that  time  was  that  deposits 
would  be  taken  by  these  branches  and  the 
money  would  be  available  for  loaning  for 
agricultural  projects.  Now,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  was  a  beginning  in  that  way 
or  not,  but  such  has  not  been  the  history 
of  the  operation  during  the  years.  It  pro- 
vides roughly  $80  million  in  funds  for  the 
use  of  our  government  and  at  an  interest 
rate  that  is  attractive  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  our  other  borrowing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  was  going  to  say 
that   if   this   bank,    or   banks    and   branches. 


is  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince, I  am  wondering  if  we  could  not  ex- 
plore the  idea  of  expanding  the  operation 
of  the  bank.  Would  there  be  anything 
wrong,  for  instance— if  it  actually  is  a  bank, 
and  if  the  bank  is  owned  by  the  people 
of  the  province  —  would  there  be  anything 
wrong  with  exploring  the  idea  that  a  small 
businessman  who  is  dealing  with  your  office 
might  make  a  loan  from  that  bank  at  a 
reasonable  interest  rate? 

I  know  that  in  Windsor  we  have  a  branch 
of  your  bank— or  maybe  we  ought  to  put  it 
in  the  terms  of  our  bank— and  your  bank, 
or  our  bank,  is  up  on  the  second  floor  of  an 
office  building.  Apparently  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter did  not  make  any  effort  at  all  to  try  to 
get  any  funds  into  the  bank.  There  was  not 
any  effort  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
people  actually  to  put  money  in  that  bank. 
You  would  walk  down  the  main  street  of 
the  town  and  you  would  not  even  know  it 
was  there. 

Now  you  have  moved  it  downstairs,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  excellent  move— an  excellent 
thing.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  operate  these  banks,  there  is  anything 
wrong— either  we  ought  to  be  in  the  business 
or  out  of  it,  and  I  say  we  ought  to  be  in  it, 
because  obviously  there  are  no  banks  of 
Canada  which  are  not  making  profits  on  their 
operations,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
worry. 

Maybe  you  over  there  would,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  over  here  would.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  worry  about  the  problem,  if  they 
have  a  problem,  of  the  chartered  banks  of 
Canada.  Now,  there  cannot  be  much  wrong 
if  the  province  of  Ontario  is  doing  business 
with  a  multitude  of  people  across  the  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  the  manager  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  bank  making  some  effort  to 
go  out  and  get  people  to  put  money  in  tliat 
bank,  arguing  that  they  are  after  all,  only 
putting  money  into  their  own  bank. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  our  bank 
has  been  absolutely  stagnant.  It  does  not 
grow,  it  does  not  back  up;  it  just  stays  as  it 
is,  and  I  suppose  that  one  ought  to  expect 
that  because  a  bank  that  is  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  province  is  only  following  the 
attitude  and  the  movements  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  you  want  to  be  stagnant,  if  you 
want  the  bank  to  be  that  way,  that  is  exactly 
as  it  is.  All  that  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is 
this:  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  wise, 
but  we  might  explore  whether  we  could 
obtain  a  charter  from  the  federal  government 
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to  operate  a  bank,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
I  do  not  think,  with  us  trying  it,  or  at  least 
asking  about  it.  As  it  is  now  it  has  no  real 
function  at  all.  All  you  do,  as  I  understand  it 
—and  part  of  the  deposit,  a  small  amount  of 
course,  is  mine,  and  I  like  to  see  that  any- 
thing I  am  into  is  at  least  alive.  All  you  do 
is  take  a  deposit,  or— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  not  mind  giving  us  his  expert 
advice  on  whether  or  not  he  feels  it  wise  that 
we  ought  either  to  get  into  the  banking 
business  or  out  of  it. 

I  notice  here  that  one  of  his  statements 
indicates  he  is  not  very  much  interested  in 
his  own  bank.  I  would  not  mind  buying  it; 
I  think  it  is  a  good  deal.  But  I  notice  that 
even  provincial  funds  are  being  deposited  in 
the  various  chartered  banks  of  the  country. 
Is  there  any  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
as  a  government— or  you  as  a  government— you 
the  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
the  government  doing  business  with  the  bank 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  people 
of  the  province?  Now,  this  is  something  that 
we  have  not,  I  think,  in  the  past  ever  ex- 
plored; and  I  think  it  is  time  now  that  we  did. 
There  might  be  ways  and  means  of  business- 
men who  are  in  need  of  borrowing  funds— 
I  do  not  say  that  you  loan  it  to  every  person 
up  and  down  the  avenue,  but  to  an  honest 
man,  we  will  say,  like  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope).  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  very  striking  example  but  we  will  use  him 
as  an  example,  at  least.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  exploring  this  and  finding  out 
whether  or  not  we  might  not  expand  the 
very  function  for  which  the  bank  was  in- 
tended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  these  are 
savings  offices,  they  were  established  as  such. 
It  is  our  intention  to  give  these  offices  pro- 
gressive management  such  as  indicated  by 
the  hon.  member's  own  observation.  We 
selected  that  progressive  city  of  Windsor  to 
do  a  good  job  on  improving  the  location 
of  our  bank- 
Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  the  only  thing  you 
ever  did,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  do  a  great  deal  for 
Windsor.     With    regard    to    the    matter    of 


changing  our  whole  savings  operation  into  one 
of  a  commercial  bank,  this  would  be  some- 
thing that  would  need  a  great  deal  of  thought 
-and  certainly  would  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
government  policy.  We  use  the  chartered 
banks  of  the  province  a  great  deal.  We  have 
excellent  co-operation  from  them.  The  money 
that  is  deposited  in  these  savings  offices  docs 
find  its  way  back  to  rural  people  and  to 
city  people  at  low  interest  rates.  You  will 
remember  we  issued  second  mortgages  on 
some  housing  at  3.50  per  cent.  This  is  still 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  was  a  little  amount,  was 

it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  could  be  some  of 
that  money. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  some  of  it  would  be. 
There  were  the  junior  farmer  loans;  some 
of  the  money  was  used  there,  at  a  four  per 
cent  rate,  so  that  a  great  many  people  benefit 
from  the  fact  that  the  funds  are  deposited  in 
the  Ontario  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  this.  If  I 
understand  what  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  said— the  general  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks—I  would  say  I  agree  with  him.  The 
provincial  savings  bank— I  do  not  think  it 
is  any  surprise— was  the  legislative  creation 
of  that  government  which  has  the  greatest 
claim  to  being  called  the  people's  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  province.  It  was 
a    farmer-labour    government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  digress  very  briefly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer).  He  wants  to  know  where  we 
get  the  labour  in  the  picture.  There  were 
about  16  or  17  members-labour  members, 
who  helped  to  form  the  government.  I  would 
hate  to  have  to  take  it  upon  myself  to  fill 
in  this  on  this  important  chapter  in  Ontario 
history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Now,  just  a  moment- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
a  product  of  a  genuine  people's  government. 
I  think  this  is  significant.  It  is  this  thou^t 
I  would  like  to  pursue  because  I  submit  that 
what  has  happened  since  is  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Savings  Bank  has  become  the  with- 
ered arm  of  The  Treasury  Department. 
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Whether  or  not  there  is  any  possibility, 
within  its  present  legal  structure,  or  through 
any  alteration  of  its  legal  structure,  to  expand 
into  normal  banking  functions,  in  the  fashion 
that  the  hpn,  member  for  Essex  North  has 
been  talking  about,  I  do  not  know.  1  would 
suspect  as  I  view  the  trust  companies  get- 
ting into  normal  banking  procedures  that 
perhaps  the  legal  obstacles  are  not  as  great 
as  we  might  think. 

However,  the  point  that  I  rose  to  empha- 
size is  that,  even  if  one  excludes  the  area  of 
development  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  has  been  talking  about,  I  think  there  is 
a  real  function  for  the  Provincial  Savings 
Bank,  in  accordance  with  its  original  concept, 
established  by  the  Drury  government, 
namely,  that  it  becomes  the  repository  for 
the  savings  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario— our  bank,  our  funds  to  be  used  by 
our  government,  elected  by  the  people,  to 
meet  the  various  needs  that  may  arise. 

In  the  original  instance  it  was  for  agri- 
cultural problems.  This  was  fine,  this  was 
logical  in  a  province  that  was  basically  agri- 
cultural. But  today  we  are  talking  about 
various  kinds  of  development;  development 
of  secondary  industries,  the  need  for  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry, 
all  of  which  might  be  through  various  agen- 
cies of  this  government.  It  seems  to  me  that 
provincial  savings,  with  a  campaign  that 
would  arouse  among  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  some  enthusiasm  about  using 
the  provincial  bank  as  a  repository  for  their 
savings  to  be  available  to  their  government 
to  develop  their  province,  is  the  kind  of  con- 
cept that  I  think  has  real  prospects.  I  think 
this  is  a  new  concept  or  maybe  it  is  just 
reviving  old  concepts  of  yesteryear.  This 
is  the  aspect  of  the  bank  and  its  potential 
future  that  interests  me  most. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr, 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
how  much  this  savings  department  generated 
in  revenue  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  hon.  member's  question. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  want  to  know  how 
much  we  benefit  from  the  province  of 
Ontario  Savings  Ofiice.  I  note  they  were 
budgeting  almost  $1  million  for  the  expenses 
of  tiiis  organization  in  the  forthcoming  year, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  the 
savings  oflBce  made  for  us.  If  we  loaned  the 
money  to  ourselves  we  probably  had  an  in- 
terest accimiulation  that  we  set  off  against 
that  figure.    How  much  did  we— 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
inform  the  hon.  member  that  the  cost  of  tlie 
money,  that  we  borrowed  from  the  savings 
bank,  to  the  province  was  3.59  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  did 
we  borrow  then  for  the  year;  I  can  figure  it 
out  for  myself.  How  much  did  we  pay  in 
interest  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 
Office;  or  if  we  did  not  pay  it,  how  much  did 
we  save? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  paid  the  sa\dngs  bank 
$2.6  million  interest  at  the  rate  of  3.59  per 
cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  at  this  point  we  can 
reasonably  assume  then,  can  we,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  our  costs  were  about  $835,000, 
we  were  $1  million  to  the  good  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  tlie  Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office?    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  infonn  the  hon. 
member  that  the  cost  of  running  the  bank 
was  paid  by  the  savings  bank  themselves; 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  3.59  per  cent.  We 
pay  the  depositors  2.75  per  cent;  the  money 
cost  us,  because  of  the  expenses  of  running 
the  office,  3.59. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  note  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  money  we  borrowed 
from  the  savings  office  cost  us  3.59  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  well  aware  of  that.  What  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  is  whether  or  not  the  operation 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office  was 
a  profitable  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  cost  was  in  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  To  determine  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  we  have  to  know  how 
much  it  cost  us  to  operate  it.  We  have  to 
pay  salaries  and  we  have  to  pay  other 
expenses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  in  the  3.59  per 
cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  province— did  we 
not  pay  any  interest  to  the  province— we  used 
the  money  at  cost,  is  that  conect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  paid  3.59  per  cent, 
which  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
running  the  offices  and  the  interest  paid  to 
the  depositors. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  We  do  not  operate  the 
Province  of  Ontario  Savings  OflSce  in  a  busi- 
ness manner;  we  just  borrow  whatever  is 
there  at  cost,  and  this  is  the  way  we  figure 
what  the  money  costs  us;  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  think  we  operate 
it  in  a  business-like  way.  The  savings  offices 
are  used  to  procure  certain  funds  to  help  us 
to  finance  the  government.  The  funds  that 
wc  procured  through  the  savings  offices  last 
year  cost  the  government  3.59  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Then  would  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  tell  me  how  much  we 
procured  from  the  savings  office  last  year  in 
the  way  of  funds?  How  much  did  we 
borrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  have  it  for  the  hon. 
member  in  just  a  minute.  It  would  be  an 
average  of  bet\veen  $65  million  and  $70 
million. 

Mr.  R.  C  Edwards:  Generally  speaking,  we 
had  borrowed  throughout  the  year  an  aver- 
age of,  say,  $65  million  at  3.59  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  just  a  little 
over  $2  million;  then  is  it  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  after  we  pay  the  $1  million 
or  almost  $1  million,  which  is  appropriated 
under  these  estimates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  sorry,  but  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  there.  The  $1  million  is 
not  in  this  at  all.  After  paying  the  $1  million, 
or  whatever  is  in  the  estimates  for  the  cost 
of  running  the  bank,  the  money  then  was 
available  at  3.59  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  then,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  enlighten  me  with  respect  to 
the  sum  of  $835,000  on  page  W-15  in  the 
public  accounts?  Tliis  would  indicate  to  me 
that  this  money  has  been  paid  out  of  our 
existing  revenues,  and  it  covers  such  costs 
as  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  bank  reimburses  us 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  we  advance 
to  them  for  the  running  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  see. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  we  might  pursue  with  some 
value,  just  for  a  little  while,  the  basis  on 
which  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  office  pro- 
duced certain  figures  to  the  committee  on 
public  accounts  the  other  day.  I  was  very 
shocked  to   find  that  so  little  research  had 


gone  into  preparation  of  this  table  of  figures 
by  the  government  people.  With  all  the  staff 
that  they  have  available,  with  all  the  researdi 
facilities  they  have  available,  to  produce  a 
sJieet  of  figures  like  this  really  did  not  make 
too  much  sense.  It  looked  as  though  they 
started  from  the  bottom  and  worked  up  to 
the  top. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  owes  not  only  to 
the  House  but  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  an 
explanation  as  to  how  such  inefficient  cal- 
culations can  come  forward  from  the  depart- 
ment of  government  that  handles  nKmey. 
How,  for  instance,  can  the  department  make 
a  100  per  cent  error  in  an  estimate  of  tobacco 
sales?  How,  for  instance,  can  they  project 
onto  these  sheets  an  estimate  of  liquor  sales 
without  even  looking  at  the  report  that  d>e 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Grosji- 
man)  produces? 

Those  figures  are  there  and  the  hon. 
Minister  from  St.  Andrew  is  bound  to  stand 
up  in  the  House  and  justify  those;  he  nro- 
duces  them  from  his  own  auditors.  Appar- 
ently intelligence  does  not  seep  throu^  to 
The  Treasury  Department  How  does  that 
come  about?  I  think  this  is  most  important. 
How  can  we  get  figures  about  automobile 
sales  that  do  not  compare  with  the  statistics 
which  emanate  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
that  do  not  even  check  out  with  the  figures 
in  the  reports  that  he  produces? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  shocking 
thing  when  the  Treasurer's  Department 
produces  a  sheet  of  figures  such  as  the  ones 
that  were  produced  at  the  public  accounts 
committee,  that  do  not  even  check  out  with 
the  figures  of  other  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  the  figures  of  other  reports.  And  I  would 
think  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  comes  to 
this  House  and  asks  for  $528,000  in  salaries 
for  his  main  office,  that  when  he  spends 
all  of  that  money,  the  least  he  owes  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  accurate  figures.  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  detailed  explanation 
why  these  errors  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  all  fig- 
ures produced  that  day  were  approximate. 
Certainly,  they  were  developed  from  a  dif- 
ferent base  and  taken  out  of  context;  some 
of  them  were  quite  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing, they  were  thoroughly  inaccurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  AHan:  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  could  be  much  more  riearly  correct.    I 
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think  we  went  through  that  drill  the  other 
day.    No  one  beheved  anyone  else's  figures. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  this  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  certainly  disagreed 
with  them,  as  we  all  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
did  not  contradict  one  figure  that  was  pro- 
duced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  entirely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  us  one  that  he  disagreed  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  remember  I  disagreed 
with  your  construction  figures  entirely,  with 
your  equipment  figiu-es  entirely— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  challenge  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  to  produce  one  figure  that  Con- 
way introduced,  which  he  showed  was 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  one  in  his  whole  sheet 
of  figures  that  he  produced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  tell  us  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  did  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  one  right  now,  and 
show  us.  I  know  of  five  where  I  can  prove 
that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  wrong. 
One  is  the  figures  of  the  hon.  Minister  from 
St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman).  The  figures 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  produced  in  his  report  are 
wrong.    Out  of  the  figures— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  set 
two  mornings  aside  to  discuss  this  particu- 
lar matter.  It  has  been  discussed  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
arguing  this  same  battle.  What  I  am  saying 
is  this:  that  with  $528,000  in  salaries,  the 
least  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
can  do  is  to  produce  figures  that  will  stand 
up  under  reasonable  cross-examination.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  he  did  not  do  this. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Well,  he  will. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  will,  yes;  when? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  this  may  be  an 
appropriate  point  to  bring  in  something 
with  regard  to  the  public  accounts  commit- 
tee, to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly. 
The  exchange  that  we  just  heard  is  further 
proof  that  my  hon.  colleague  was  right  when 
he  said  that  the  meeting  the  other  day  was 
an  idle  pursuit  in  which  the  guesstimators 
on  both  sides  were  trying  to  match  figures 
and  that  you  could  spend  from  now  till 
doomsday  challenging  each  other's  figures 
and  come  up  with  no  conclusive  answers. 

What  I  am  more  interested  in— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Does  the  hon.  member  believe  in 
science? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Believe  in  science?  If  this 
was  science,  then  heaven  help  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  interested  in  is 
seeing  if  I  can  get  some  information  from  the 
hon.  Minister— since  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  it  from  anybody  else  in  the  govern- 
ment—as to  exactly  where  we  are  going  with 
the  public  acounts  committee.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  goverrlment's  treatment  of  the  public 
accounts  committee  in  the  last  year  or  two 
comes  very  close  to  being  a  case  of  bad 
faith  with  this  House. 

We  have  been  assured  in  varying  fashions 
by  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  the  previous  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)— particularly  the  previous  Prime 
Minister  —  that  we  were  going  to  move 
to  a  stage  where  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee would  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  its 
traditional  role  in  the  British  parliamentary 
setup;  that  it  would  cease  to  be  purely  a 
so-called  scandal  committee;  that  it  would  do 
a  genuine  job  of  scrutiny  of  the  public 
accounts. 

Last  fall  when  we  raised  this  issue— after 
getting  shoved  around  with  evasions  and  mis- 
leading statements  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  on  this  committee  —  we  raised  it 
again,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  rose 
at  that  time,  and  with  that  degree  of  plaus- 
ibility that  persuaded  us— I  think  now,  quite 
wrongly— to  let  the  matter  rest,  said  that 
this  issue  was  before  the  select  committee 
examining  government  organization  and  that 
committee  was  going  to  bring  in  a  recom- 
mendation. That  being  the  case,  we  held  a 
meeting  on  January  19  during  what  might 
be  described  as  the  Christmas  recess,  and  we 
came  to  some  conclusions.  In  fact,  we  dis- 
cussed an  Act  which  would  establish  the 
public  accounts  committee  on  a  statutory 
basis. 
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If  the  government  were  serious,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  not  been  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  misleading  lis  last  December 
with  regard  to  what  he  wanted  to  hear 
from  this  committee,  then  I  would  have 
thought  that  this  committee  would  have 
come  in  with  its  report  as  soon  as  this 
session  opened  on  February  20. 

What  happened?  The  report  was  tabled 
only  last  week.  I  queried  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  at  that  time  and  got  no  satisfaction- 
other  than  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  this 
statute  is  going  to  be  passed  in  this  session. 

So  what  is  our  position  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Our  position  is  that  we  have  gotten 
precisely  nowhere.  We  are  still  where  we 
were  a  year  ago;  we  are  still  where  we  were 
last  fall.  Except  that  there  is  the  added 
complication  that  next  winter  we  may  have 
both  an  ineffective  standing  committee  on 
public  accoimts  and  the  possibility  of  passing 
a  public  accounts  committee  on  a  statutory 
basis. 

I  think  this  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  government 
is  going  to  continue  this,  it  amounts  to  bad 
faith  as  far  as  this  House  is  concerned.  Does 
the  government  not  want  to  examine  the 
public  accounts  carefully?  Their  action  up 
to  now  suggests  very  strongly  that  they  do 
not  want  to,  and  that  by  one  statement  of 
evasion  to  another,  they  have  no  intention 
of  doing  it.  Or  is  the  government  finally 
going  to  establish  a  public  accounts  com- 
mittee on  one  or  another  of  the  bases— either 
as  a  standing  committee  or  as  a  statutory 
committee?  Let  it  get  down  to  doing  the 
kind  of  job  it  should  have  been  doing  for 
years  in  the  past— instead  of  being  another 
witliered  arm  of  this  Legislature. 

I  raise  all  this  now  because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  one  of  the  most  congenial,  affable  and 
reasonable  people  on  that  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  am  hoping  that  we  can  extract  from 
him  some  indication  of  where  we  are  going 
on  this  issue,  instead  of  the  confusion  that 
there  has  been  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

An  hon.  member:  No  answer?  No  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  can  say  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  most  reasonable  man  sits 
silently  when  I  put  this  reasonable  question 
to  him,  then  I  am  convinced  that  this  govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  coming  to  grips 
with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the   statement   that  has   been   made   by   the 


hon.  member  for  York  South  and  I  would 
assure  him  again  that  we  are  a  reasonable 
government  and  there  is  no  doubt- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer is  the  most  reasonable  procrastinator 
that  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  the  hon.  member 
does  not  really  mean  that.  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  member  knows  that  the  very  thing 
he  is  referring  to,  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  he  will  finally  be  happy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  1970? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  The  report  will  be  ready  in  a 
week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  prov- 
ing what  I  was  suggesting  was  the  case. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  doing  our  best 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  see  in  this  vote  2201— under  item 
5,  Dominion-Provincial  Conferences— $5,000. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  putting 
$5,000  under  this,  but  I  am  wondering  what 
is  the  intent  and  what  do  you  expect  to 
accomplish  by  this  conference?  I  remember 
last  year  that  the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister 
went  down  to  our  Dominion  capital  and 
expected  to  get  quite  a  bit  from  the  federal 
government.  He  came  back  here  with  his 
hands  empty. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Oh  well,  your  $17  million 
was  a  thing  that  was  promised  years  before. 
You  never  got  the  $100  million  you  thou^t 
you  would  get.  You  tried,  but  you  did  not 
get  very  much. 

An  hon.  member:  We  tried. 

Another  hon.  member:  How  much  did  you 

get,  actually? 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  this  $5,000  but  1  want  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  accomplish.  That  has  not  been 
expressed  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  in  fav- 
our of  that  $5,000.  It  is  a  small  item,  but 
there  is  a  principle  behind  this  and  I  want 
to  see  what  you  are  going  to  try  to  get. 

Last  year,  you  spent  $10,000  or  more  and 
you  sent  about  three  or  four  people  down 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  no.     More  than  that. 
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Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  know  the  people 
who  were  down  there.  I  can  tell  you  the 
hon  Ministers  who  went  down.  To  put  an 
account  hke  $10,000  for  about  five  or  six 
people— what  did  you  do,  did  you  entertain 
the  whole  government  down  there?  Give  us 
an  answer.  I  want  to  know  how  you  spend 
the  money.  Now  you  have  put  down  $5,000; 
I  want  to  know  what  you  intend  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  cause  for  great  optimism,  which  is 
quite  overlooked  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Windsor-Sandwich  because  I  happened  to 
look  in  the  estimates  for  the  three  preced- 
ing years  and  I  see,  sir,  that  the  amount 
under  this  item.  No.  5,  was  $15,000  and 
this  year  it  has  been  reduced  to  $5,000. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  whole  series  of  infer- 
ences, sir,  tliat  might  be  drawn  from  that. 
For  example,  there  is  the  reasonable  inference 
that  past  history  showed  them  there  is  no  use 
voting  $15,000  for  the  futility  of  going  down 
and  asking  for  money.  The  other  inference, 
sir,  that  irresistibly  flows  from  it  is  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  time  when  the  great  man  at 
Ottawa  is  about  to  dissolve  Parliament,  there 
is  an  extreme  likelihood,  following  that  dis- 
solution, and  the  contest  of  midsummer,  that 
it  wiU  not  be  worth— from  their  pessimistic 
point  of  view— spending  any  more  to  go  down 
to  speak  to  the  people  whom  they  have  taken 
occasion  to  vilify  so  much,  and  who  will 
then  be  in  charge. 

I  just  want  to  add  this  footnote,  sir,  and 
I  could  not  think  of  a  more  opportune  time 
to  add  it.  As  we  wait  for  the  dissolution  of 
that  House  at  Ottawa,  I  would  beg  leave,  sir, 
to  put  on  the  record— since  I  cannot  reach  the 
ear  of  the  man  who  leads  this  government— 
these  words  of  advice:  that  the  last  time  that 
fellow  in  Ottawa  went  to  the  people,  he  and 
the  predecessor  of  the  leader  of  this  govern- 
ment met  down  in  Massey  Hall  and  they 
had  a  little  festival  down  there.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
was  a  political  orgy  they  had  in  Massey  Hall. 
They  got  their  arms  around  each  other  and 
one  said  to  the  people,  "Now,  John  is  a  great 
fellow,"  and  the  other  one  said,  "Les  is  a 
great  fellow." 

Oh,  yes,  though  I  spoke  facetiously,  there 
is  great  verity  in  the  words  I  will  now  utter. 
You  just  give  me  an  opportunity,  because  I 
have  been  very  kind  to  you  of  late.  They 
stood  on  the  platform  down  there,  sir,  and 
the  leader  of  the  government  at  Ottawa,  in 
no  uncertain  terms— and  the  records  of  the 
press  will  verify  everything  I  said-made  a 
promise,    and    the    other   man   who   was   to 


receive  that  promise,  said:  "I  tell  you  that  if 
you  vote  for  John  he  will  give  me  $100 
million."  And  there  were  those,  sir,  who 
were  there  to  hear  it.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten. 

I  suppose,  sir,  bearing  in  mind  the  words 
of  the  leader  of  this  government— when  but 
last  weekend  he  was  at  Ottawa,  so  I  read 
in  the  press.  I  did  not  bother  to  go  down 
to  see  whether  he  was  there  or  not,  but  I 
read  in  the  press  he  was  there.  He  got  up, 
after  the  great  man  himself  and  he  made  a 
little  speech  and  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  now  we  are  talking  about  an  "election," 
we  had  better  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
going  to  have  "elections."  I  would  say  by 
way  of  caution,  sir— sir,  will  you  stop  banging 
that  gavel? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  vote  2201. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly  it  has.  I  am  talking 
on  vote  2201,  item  5;  provincial  conferences; 
and  in  addition,  sir,  begging  leave  in  my  own 
quiet  way  to  make  some  comments  about 
the  finances  of  the  province.  That  is  all  I 
seek  to  do,  and,  sir,  I  was  also  trying  to  give 
some  friendly  advice  to  the  leader  of  this 
government  about  associations  he  might  keep 
in  midsummer  and  to  beware  of  being  seen 
in  company  with  certain  people  this  summer. 
In  a  political  sense,  the  choosing  of  his 
friends  are  his  own  business,  but  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  giving  some  advice  on  how  to 
choose  wise  political  friends.  I  think  that  is 
very  sound  and  safe.  Even  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay)   might  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  talk  about  horses  under 
item  8;  I  want  to  talk  about  the  whole  horse 
and  it  is  difficult  when  interrupted  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  not 
to  focus  on  a  part  of  the  horse;  so  if  he  will 
keep  quiet,  sir,  I  will  talk  about  the  whole 
horse,  not  just  a  part  of  it.  You  asked  for 
that  one.  I  will  go  up  to  Port  Arthur  and 
tell  them  I  said  that  about  you.  I  have  always 
said  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought 
to  do  their  dirty  work  in  the  basement,  out 
of  sight.  I  had  a  little  quotation  for  you  from 
the  life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  I  do  not 
need  to  read  it  yet.  I  will  keep  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  seem  to  recall  I  have  said 
before  that  I  see  no  justification  in  the  world 
for  these  grants  to  the  Canadian  Standard 
Bred  Horse  Society-$20,000-and  the  Cana- 
dian Thoroughbred  Horse  Society-$65,000. 
It  is  painful  recollection,  at  this  time,  to  raise 
it  again,  when  one  remembers  that  the  govern- 
ment went  to  the  extent,  under  the  estimates 
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of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  department— 
at  least  we  suspect  they  went  to  the  extent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  charges,  but  we  suspect  they  went  to  the 
extent  of  implanting  a  seed  in  the  mind  of  the 
brilliant  young  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence)  to  plant  the  question,  to  ask 
how  much  money  was  paid  to  the  Opposition. 
He  smiles,  so  I  assume  he  is  guilty.  If  he 
was  not  guilty  he  would  not  smile.  As  a 
result  of  that,  it  was  revealed  that  the  paltry 
sum  of  $18,000  is  paid  to  nm  the  Opposition 
in  this  Legislature,  but  if  one  could  ever 
dream  of  a  government  that  more  needed 
Opposition  in  the  British  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion than  this  one,  I  would  like  to  see  that 
epitome  of  absurdity;  but  they  give  us 
$18,000,  and  here  is  $85,000  paid  out  of  the 
public  office  of  this  province  to  people,  I 
say  sir,  \\'ho  do  not  need  it.  All  the  people 
I  know  who  own  racehorses  have  far  more 
money  than  almost  any  individual  member  of 
this  House.  Far  more  money  and  they  are 
well  able  to  afford  the  sport  of  kings  in  which 
they  indulge  themselves.  To  a  government 
that  pleads  penury  how  can  there  be  any 
justification  in  taking  $85,000  of  the  pubhc 
money— money  albeit,  in  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  ( Mr.  Thompson ) 
were  he  here  to  say  it  —  that  could  be 
spent  on  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  aid 
to  the  needy  and  a  thousand  other  things 
that  are  more  deserving  in  the  life,  welfare, 
commerce  or  social  affairs  of  this  country. 
Fertile  ground  could  be  found  for  it,  and  yet 
they  take  $85,000  for  some  strange  and 
obnoxious  reason  and  give  it  to  people  who 
do   not   need    it. 

I  recall,  sir,  that  after  the  debates  of  last 
s«'ssion— the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  ( Mr. 
Whicher)  is  not  here,  but  he  would  recall  it 
with  me,  that  after  the  debates  of  last  session 
he  and  I  had  some  things  to  say  about  horse 
racing.  They  do  not  need  to  be  repeated 
because  the  government  knows  our  views  on 
it.  Then  a  magazine— I  forget  the  name  of  it, 
Canadian  Horse  or  something  like  that— an 
extremely  expensive  magazine,  well  litho- 
graphed, nmning  into  more  than  $1  a  page, 
a  thick  lexicon,  published  in  this  country  in 
support  of  thoroughbred  sport.  In  it  is  an 
article  authored  by  a  person  who  presumed 
to  set  himself  out  to  be  almost  omniscient  in 
the  field  of  horse  race  taxation.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  and  I  have  a  copy  of  die 
magazine.  Having  read  that  article  which 
addressed  itself  in  rebiittal  of  our  remarks, 
one  was  tempted  to  turn  through  the  other 
pages.   There  was  an  article,  I  recall— I  have 


not  brought  it  with  me,  which  was  entitled 
"Helpful  Hints  in  Buying  a  Racehorse",  or 
something  like  that. 

It  set  out  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
article  that  the  first  thing  necessary— to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development,  the  sine  qua  non— was 
enough  loot,  enough  money,  that  was  what 
you  needed.  Apparently  in  order  to  start 
off  with  a  good  one,  you  need  a  baiic 
minimum  of  around  $35,000,  to  get  it.  It  is 
not  everybody  who  can  reach  into  one  pocket. 
or  in  fact  into  both  of  them,  and  come  up 
with  a  monumental  sum  like  that.  If  that  is 
the  case,  if  that  is  the  basic  minimum  with 
which  you  can  get  into  the  sport  by  pur- 
chasing one  of  the  thoroughbred  foals  to  start 
yourself  off  to  building  up  a  stable  and 
hopeful  some  day— everybody  who  starts  a 
horseracing  stable  hopes— of  wiiming  at  least 
a  Queen's  Plate  if  not  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
then  one  wonders  why  people  economically 
blessed  with  visible  signs  of  physical  wealth 
and  affluence,  why  they  need  to  get  $85,000 
from  this  poor  government. 

Why  do  they  need  it?  The  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Grossman)  may  know 
more  about  this  than  I.  Is  it  because  when 
one  gets  into  the  sport  one  quickly  loses  aU 
his  physical  wealth,  that  it  sort  goes  down 
the  drain  on  a  succession  of  third  place 
finishes?  As  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  aptly  puts  it,  and  he  has  a 
rural,  pastoral  and  bucolic  knowledge  in  this, 
the  horses  do  not  win.  They  may  break  them- 
selves, and  then  the  government  has  to  come 
along  and  take  $85,000  of  the  public  money 
in  order  to  support  them.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  explanation. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio ) :  Aspirin  tablets. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  aspirin  tablets  and  some  of 
the  commodity  of  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio. 

I  just  put  those  comments  forward.  I  have 
said  them  before  and  tried  to  reiterate  them. 
Let  them  go  on  the  record,  sir,  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  concerned,  I  suppose 
they  are  not  wortli  very  much  and  they 
have  not  made  much  impression  upon  him. 
But  perhaps  some  day  even  he  will  be  moved 
since  he  is  such  a  wannliearted  gentleman. 
I  do  not  suppose  having  .set  up  the  precedent 
of  getting  this  money  that  he  has  it  in  his 
heart  to  be  a  Scrooge  and  take  it  away, 
perhaps  that  is  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  itte  to  be  a  Scrooge? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  do.  I  would,  sir,  since 
he  asked  me,  like  to  sum  up  in  my  final  state- 
ment. I,  if  I  had  the  power,  would  reduce 
that  amount  of  $85,000  to  $1. 

Mr.  A.  F.  La>vrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  that  on  page  W-10  of  the 
public  accounts  for  last  year  that  the  order 
of  speaking  in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  items  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury is  quite  curious.  You  will  notice  he 
spoke  first  of  all  in  regard  to  the  Dominion- 
provincial  conferences.  Then  he  jumped  two 
items  down  to  miscellaneous  grants  and  spoke 
in  regard  to  the  Canadian  Standard  Bred 
Horse  Society  and  the  grant  for  the  Canadian 
Thoroughbred  Horse  Society. 

There  are  two  items  in  between  those  two 
items,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  quite  unaccountably  forgot 
about.  One  is  the  unemployment  insurance 
stamp  item  of  $1,969.64.  But  there  is  one 
other  item  there  that  he  quite  unavoidably, 
perhaps  forgetfully,  forgot  about. 

Now  here  is  an  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
could  smack  of  political  patronage,  here  is 
an  item  that  could  smack  of  political  graft, 
here  is  an  item  that  could  smack  of  political 
corruption.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
no  charges,  I  make  no  charge  in  this  House 
at  all.  But  I  just  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  could  explain  what  possible 
value  the  people  of  this  province  received 
from  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company, 
$19,268.26;  and  Woods,  Gordon  and  Com- 
pany, $14,026;  altogether  $33,445.76.  I 
demand  an  explanation. 

Interjections,  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  greater 
part  of  this  was  a  fee  in  connection  with  the 
appraisal  and  the  negotiations  for  the  Inter- 
national Transit  Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
It  was  a  job  well  done.  The  amount  of  money 
that  was  paid  was  earned  and  certainly  the 
whole  deal  was  one  that  was  well  managed 
and  finalized  and,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
the  fact  of  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  It  was  intended  that  we  should 
pay  sufficient  money  for  the  ferry,  that  we 
would  pay  for  it  during  the  time  we  were 
operating  it  and  that  it  would  be  self- 
liquidating,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Could  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter tell  us  whether  or  not  any  part  of  that  sum 


was  used  to  pay  for  the  report  on  government 
organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Not  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  was  before  this. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  split 
with  the  United  States  at  all?  I  mean  did  the 
United  States  pay  anything  at  all  or  was  it 
tlie  province  of  Ontario  which  paid  all  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  bought  it  from  a 
Canadian  company. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  speaking  to  item  No.  8,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  certainly 
did  bring  out  the  one  phase  of  the  problem; 
but  allow  me  to  bring  out  another  fact  and 
that  is:  just  the  other  day  in  The  Department 
of  Labour  we  passed  an  estimate  giving 
$55,000  to  all  of  the  amateur  sports  associa- 
tions throughout  the  province.  Here  we  have 
$85,000  going  to  horseback  riding.  That  is 
horseracing  or  horseback  riding,  both  are 
about  the  same.  One  is  just  a  little  faster 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  likewise  in  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates  we  have  $100,000  for 
fitness  for  the  whole  province  and  here  we 
have  $85,000  for  racehorses.  This  is  the 
government's  attitude  toward  a  fitness  pro- 
gramme; likewise,  this  is  an  example  of  this 
government's  thinking  more  of  a  horse  than 
a  human  being. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  was  a  subject  that  I  discussed  last  year 
also.  Last  year  it  was  $70,000  and  I 
criticized  it. 

With  regard  to  the  report  on  physical  fit- 
ness, it  indicates  that  the  money  for  amateur 
sport  comes  from  The  Treasury  Department. 
Where  is  that  shown,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  does  not  come  from 
The  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  says  in  the  report  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  physical  fitness  pro- 
gramme is  in  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  say  that  in  the  report  of  this 
particular  committee  that  spent  a  couple  of 
years  getting  this  thing  ready,  there  is  the 
fund  supporting  the  oflBces  of  the  athletics 
commissioner  which  comes  from  hcensing 
fees    from    professional    sports.     The    funds 
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given    to    amateur    sport    come    from    The 
Treasury  Department,  at  least  a  lot  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  that  could  be  said 
in  a  genenil  way  as  all  monies  are  paid  by 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  your  revenue,  do 
you  get  a  tax  from  all  professional  sport,  like 
professional  football? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  is  the  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Our  hospital  tax  last  year 
was  just  under  $5  million. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  percentage  is  the  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.   Allan:  Ten  per  cent  roughly. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  professional  hockey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.    Troy:    Also,    sports    car    racing,    and 
at  type. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  get  a  hospital  tax  on 
the  admissions. 

Mr.  Troy:  On  Ice  Capades,  and  that  type 
of  entertainment.  All  10  per  cent?  And 
boxing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  With  the  exception  of 
admissions  up  to  65  cents. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  there  are  no  checks  on 
that?    Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a 
couple  of  questions  dealing  with  part  of  the 
auditor's  report  on  page  17.  I  note  that  the 
auditor  expresses  concern  with  respect  to 
the  public  service  superannuation  fund  and 
states  that  on  the  date  of  the  last  valua- 
tion, the  fund  showed  a  deficiency  of  $46 
million.  Then  the  auditor  suggests  that  this 
fund  should  have  an  actuarial  examination 
every  five  years.  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  the  House  whether  or  not 
such  an  examination  will  be  undertaken 
next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
hon.  member  not  hear  me  announce  this? 
I  indicated  that  such  a  study  is  being  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
catch  your  remarks.  Will  the  study  be  com- 
pleted this  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
it  will  be  completed  or  not.  It  will  be 
begim. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  raise  this  is  that  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  and  I  think  that 
if  it  can  be  completed  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize the  concern  of  the  hon.  member.  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  but  I  have  to  point 
out  that  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  amount 
of  work  or  the  length  of  time  that  will  be 
required  to  make  this  study.  However,  we 
intend  to  make  a  study  and  as  promptly  as 
is  proper. 

Mr.   R.   C.   Edwards:    Is  this  being  done 

by  outside  firms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  indicated  that  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  No  arrangements  have 
been  made,  as  yet,  as  to  how  it  is  going  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that 
is  the  case,  perhaps  in  engaging  a  firm  we 
can  engage  one  that  has  sufficient  resources 
to  complete  it  speedily,  because  I  think  it 
is  of  extreme  concern.  I  think  it  should  not 
be  left  to  drag  into  two  or  three  years.  If 
there  are  firms  capable  of  doing  it  quiddy 
I  think  it  should  be  done  quickly,  because 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  very  serious  matters 
raised  in  the  auditor's  report  and  I  think  it 
should  not  be  left  to  go  on  any  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

May  I  ask  with  respect  to  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund,  is  this  a  matter  which 
rightfully  comes  under  The  Department  of 
Education,  or  might  it  be  discussed  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  comes  under  The 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question.  We  have  had  a  lot 
said  here  about  racehorses.  As  we  see,  the 
committee  of  the  standard  bred  horse  society 
receive  $20,000  and  we  also  see  where  the 
thoroughbred  horse  society  receives  $65,000. 
There  has  been  a  lot  said  here,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  the  reason  why  one's  grant  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ver>' 
glad  to  inform  the  hon.  member.  I  think 
he  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  grants 
being  made.  They  are  made  to  encourage  the 
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breeding  of  horses.  They  are  paid  on  a 
percentage  of  the  purses  that  are  won  by  the 
horses  and  they  are  paid  only  on  Canadian 
bred  horses.  The  reason  grants  to  the 
thoroughbreds  are  greater  than  the  standard 
breds  is  because  the  amount  of  money  paid 
in  purses  is  greater  to  the  thoroughbreds 
than  it  is  to  the  standard  breds.  That  is  the 
only  reason. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  know  that  the  winner 
of  the  Queen's  Plate,  now  that  it  has  devel- 
oped to  the  pitch  and  interest  that  it  has,  the 
winner  of  the  Queen's  Plate  gets  a  purse  of 
about  $60,000?  Now,  would  he  kindly  inform 
us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  person  gets 
a  purse  of  $60,000,  why  that  person  needs 
any  additional  assistance  from  the  government 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  inform  the  hon. 
member  that  the  person  who  won  the  purse 
mi^t  get  nothing  whatever  from  this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  do  you  not  give  the 
money  to  the  one  that  lost? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  or  the  hon. 
Minister;  in  other  words  this  is  a  bonus 
payment  to  the  winner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Newman:  I  do  not  know  anything 
about   horseracing. 

Hon;  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  very  great  doubts 
that  the  hon.  member  did  not  understand  this 
thoroughly.  However,  I  would  point  out, 
once  again,  that  this  money  is  paid  to  the 
breeders  and  we  hope  that  it  is  some  farmer 
down  in  the  area  of  Kent  East  or  Oxford  or 
Lambton  or  some  like  community. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  carry  this  on 
all  night.  I  venture  to  say,  in  six  of  the  last 
seven  years,  I  realize  this  goes  only  to 
Canadian  bred  horses,  but  in  six  of  the  last 
seven  years  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a 
quarter  that  the  breeder  of  the  horse  that 
won  the  Qvieen's  Plate  and  got  something 
upwards  of  a  $.50,000  purse,  the  breeder  of 
the  horse  was  also  the  owner,  in  six  of  the 
last  seven  years. 

If  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  can  afford 
a  quarter,  the  man  who  won  it  last  year  was 
the  breeder.  My  proposition  is  this:  the 
winner  of  the  Queen's  Plate  was  the  breeder 
and  owner  of  the  horse  that  won,  so  in  that 
case  a  person  gets  upwards  of  $50,000.  The 
government   of  this  province   is   also   giving 


he  who  does  not  need  it,  a  gratuitous  and 
additional  payment.   It  is  so  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  limit  it  to  last 
year.  Does  the  hon.  member  want  to  put  a 
quarter  on  last  year? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  to  put  a  quarter  on  just  last  year- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  Colonel  Marshall  is  the 
right  one?  I  would  put  a  quarter  that  Colonel 
Marshall  was  also  the  breeder  of  that  horse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  doubt  if  the  Colonel 
himself  was,  however— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  your 
ruling  that  those  remarks  were  unparliamen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  member  for 
Nipissing  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  byplay  is  getting  rather 
horsey  around  here.  Why  are  these  grants 
under  the  direction  of  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? That  is,  particularly  for  the  thorough- 
bred horses  and  the  standard  bred  and  the 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  why  is  this  not  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  Also,  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association,  why  is  it  not  under 
The  Department  of  Health  or  some  agency 
of  that  nature?  Why  is  it  in  The  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  grants  sort 
of  gravitate  to  various  departments,  perhaps 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  there, 
but  it  has  been  there  for  many  years  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  would  agree  with  the 
grant. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  agree  with  the  grant 
if  you  were  giving,  say,  $1  million  for  physi- 
cal fitness,  than  I  would  agree  to  give 
$70,000  to  the  breeder  of  a  fast  horse.  All 
it  does  is  just  give  them  a  grant  so  that 
the  fellows  who  go  to  the  parimutuels  get 
a  better  run  for  their  money.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  other  breeders  to  whom  grants  could 
be  given. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  leave 
the  racehorses.  I  am  getting  to  a  point 
which  is  quite  serious.  I  speak  of  this  public 
debt.  When  I  see  here  the  interest  alone  of 
the  public  debt,  $82,743,000  and  I  look  at 
the  public  accounts— if  I  am  wrong  I  stand  to 
be  corrected-but  last  year  it  was  $60,401,151. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  was  two  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  looking  in  the  book 
here  for  1961.  I  want  some  information  on 
this.  To  me  this  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
serious  problem  when  our  debt  is  increasing 
to  tliat  extent.     Are  the  figures  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to  two  years  ago  rather  than  one 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  1961,  I  checked  it 
myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  is  refer- 
ring to  1960-1961. 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  right,  just  the  same 
though,  is  that  the  rate  it  is  going  up  every 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  will  re- 
member that  we  imposed  a  sales  tax  last  year 
for  tlie  purpose  of  reducing  the  increase  in 
our  net  debt.  That  was  the  reason  for  the 
sales  tax.  Now  the  hon.  member  was  not 
cx)ncerned  about  it  when  he  voted  against  it 
last  year. 

Mr.  Belanger:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer did  not  tell  us  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  why  we  had  to 
have  a  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  different  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  exactly  what  the 
sales  tax  is  going  to  be  used  for.  It  is  going 
to  reduce  the  hon.  member's  worries  and 
accomplish  that  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words,  I  am  coming 
back  to  what  it  was:  you  people  brought  in 
the  sales  tax  to  cover  up  for  your  past  sins? 
Then  why  do  you  not  admit  it?  That  is 
exactly  why  you  brought  the  sales  tax  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  no  sins,  any  that 
we  have  committed  have  been  forgiven. 

Mr.  Belanger:  There  was  a  by-election  last 
January  and  you  saw  the  results  of  your  sins 
in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Spence:  We  were  told  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  revenue  of  this  province  would 
pay  off  the  debt— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  against  the 
sales  tax  we  did.  Then  we  took  an  alterna- 
tive plan  to  the  people  of  this  province  in  a 


little  general  election  and  that  is  what  they 
favoured.  It  will  be  reflected  in  greater 
favour  the  next  time  that  we  go  and  ask  for 
their  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Do  not  count  on  it  too 

much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask,  sir,  and 
perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  could 
ask  the  studious  hon.  gentleman  to  his  left, 
whether  any  studies  have  been  made  by  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
or  The  Department  of  the  Treasurer  or  any 
other  department  as  to  what  is  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  public  debt  of  this  province.  To 
what  is  the  public  debt  equated?  Is  it  to 
revenue  or  to  gross  national  product  or  to 
what  scale?    What  is  the  upward  limit? 

I  collate  that  by  saying  that  most  hon. 
members  will  know  that  in  the  United  States 
the  limit  of  the  pubHc  debt,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  federal  debt  is  concerned,  is  fixed 
by  statute.  There  is  an  upward  lirnit  on  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  use  is  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  make  the  speech,  be- 
cause I,  at  least,  know  as  much  about  this 
as  the  hon.  member,  if  not  more;  I  probably 
know  more  about  it.  So  it  is  better  for  roe 
to  make  the  speech.  That  is  only  rational 
and  reasonable.  We  hstened  to  the  hon. 
member  all  afternoon  on  subjects  he  did  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  was  extremely  patient 
about  it.     I  am  a  very  patient  man. 

Now,  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  in  the  United 
States  they  have  a  statutory  limit.  It  is  true, 
as  the  mutterer  to  my  left  is  insisting,  that 
every  so  often  they  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  an  upward  revision  of 
it.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gross 
national  product,  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  the  physical  assets,  productivity,  are 
on  the  increase.  We,  sir,  in  this  province,  do 
not  have  any  such  statutory  limit  or  ceiling, 
so  to  speak,  on  it.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
an  explanation  from  the  officials  in  The 
Treasury  Department  as  to  whether  studies 
have  been  made  concerning  the  maximum 
and  optimum  limit  of  it  and  whether  they 
would  be  so  good  as  to  make  that  informa- 
tion available  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  Aat, 
after  we  went  to  so  much  trouble  to  prepare 
a  budget  statement  that  covered  everything 
that  he  has  mentioned  tonight,  he  read  it 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  did  not  cover  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  yes,  it  did! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Point  out  to  me  where  it  covers 
it.  I  did  read  it.  Not  only  did  I  read  it,  but 
I  sat  in  this  House  patiently  and  courteously 
hstening  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
make  his  statement.  It  did  not  cover  that 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  least  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince would  like  to  know  when  this  govern- 
ment goes  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  $150  million  or  more  a  year,  they  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  limit.  We  must 
have  nearly  reached  it,  when  such  a  propor- 
tion of  our  revenue  is  used  to  pay  the  interest 
and  carrying  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  just  beginning  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  Conservative  governments 
in  Ottawa  and  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  I  can  say  is  poor  Canada 
and  poor  Ontario. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inform 
the  hon.  Minister  that  back  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  we  still  have  12,000  unemployed. 
If  that  is  Conservative  government,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  good  government  is. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  would  like  to  recall  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  in  the  state- 
ments on  the  budget,  he  himself  has  a  state- 
ment in  there,  that  it  is  about  time  that  the 
province  takes  a  look  at  their  debt  and  that 
he  was  quite  concerned,  I  recall  when— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   And  we  are. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Apparently  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  does  not  seem  to  be.  I 
recall  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  ( Mr. 
Council )  over  there  introducing  a  programme 
of  over  $50  milhon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  told  him  I  was  interested 
in  the  financing  of  it  and  he  said,  "I  took 
it  up  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said  we  can 
do    it;    yes,    we    can   do    it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  one  sentence  the  hon. 
Provincial    Treasurer    says    he   is    concerned 


about  the  debt,  the  way  it  is  increasing,  on 
the  other  hand  he  says  let  us  go  ahead  with 
the  programme.  How  can  he  speak  that  way? 
How  can  he  think  that  way? 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:   We  are  very  proud. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
just  said  he  was  proud  of  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  in  Ontario.  Is  he  proud  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  this  province  are  drawing  $8,450,733  in 
relief?    Is  that  something  to  be  proud  of? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  was  not  exactly  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  statement  and  I  will  try 
to  paraphrase  it  myself.  He  said  we  are  just 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  Conservative 
government  in  Ottawa  and  Ontario. 

Perhaps  the  claque  wants  to  resume  the 
desk  pounding.  We  have  heard  from  the 
claque  but  they  are  not  quite  as  enthusiastic 
as  they  were  the  first  time.  We  only  put  up 
with  the  one  in  Ottawa  for  five  years,  so  to 
speak,  but  this  one  has  been  in  office  close 
to  20  years.  It  will  be  20  years  next  year 
when  we  go  to  the  people,  that  he  says— now 
put  his  remark  against  that  context— we  are 
just  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
government  that  has  been  in  ofiBce  for  20 
years.     Well,    we   thought    so    too. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  appears  to  be  studying  every- 
thing under  the  sun;  we  have  asked  on  pre- 
vious occasions  where  you  have  been  for  20 
years,  but  apparently  there  is  such  a  sea  of 
ignorance  that  you  have  only  begun  to  find 
out   about  things. 

I  have  asked  a  perfectly  reasonable  ques- 
tion about  the  public  debt;  I  am  not  to  be 
given  an  answer.  I  have  asked  what  the 
maximum  Hmit  is.  I  think  that  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  House,  am  entitled  to  know— certainly 
the  public  of  this  province  are  entitled  to 
know— just  where  the  sky  is,  where  the  ceiling 
is  on  tbis  pubhc  debt  that  is  going  up  at  a 
fantastic  figure  every  year?  However,  I  say 
in  summary— and  this  is  election  time— it  is 
only  for  a  year  that  we  have  to  put  up  with 
it  until  we  get  some  rationality  and  sanity 
into  the  finances  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Wait  a  minute.  Under  vote 
2201,  what  portion  of  the  total  debt  are  funds 
that  were  borrowed  outside  of  the  province 
or  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  only  two  loans 
that  are  the  responsibihty  of  the  province 
borrowed  outside  the  country. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  How  much  are  tliey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  One  of  $33-odd  million. 

Mr.  Reaume:  When  was  that  borrowed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  $33  million  loan  was 
borrowed  back  in  the  1930s. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  1934? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  it  owed  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  it  must  have  been 
a  long  term  loan.  We  had  another  loan  in 
the  United  States  in  1958  and  the  amount 
outstanding  is  $69,510,000. 

Mr.  Reaume:  On  the  one  tliat  was  borrowed 
in  1958,  what  was  it  at— 4.50  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  shorts  were  3.25  per 
cent  and  the  longs  were  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  of  that  now  is  payable 
in  US  funds,  is  that  right?  How  much 
actually  are  you  losing  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  would  not  be  losing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  much  are  you  losing  by 
reason  of  the  exchange  on  that  now— you  are 
dropping  something  on  it,  of  course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  that  it  is  costing  more  than  it  did 
when  Canadian  money  was  at  a  premium; 
but  I  would  point  out  that  the  difference 
in  the  rates  of  interest  wliich  would  be  likely 
about  one  per  cent  or  a  little  bit  more,  such 
difference  will  look  after  even  a  larger  dis- 
count on  our  money  without  any  loss  to  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  can  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  make  that  statement?  The  difference 
in  the  interest  rate  at  that  time  would  be 
probably  one  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   One  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  the  amount  now  is  five 
or  four.    You  are  paying  it  back  in  US  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  what  percentage  of  four  is  one. 
Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  how  much  is  actually 
being  lost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  doubt  tliat. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  carry  the  votfc,  would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  me  if  this— I  have  a  question 
with  respect  to  tlie  tax  on  tlie  poppy  fund. 
I  know  he  did  answer  me  under  a  bill,  and 
I  am  somewhat  confused  because  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  dated  October  5,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  sees  no  way  in  whidi  he 
is  able  to  grant  an  exemption  to  any  individual 
or  any  class  of  individuals  under  the  Act, 
since  no  individual  or  class  of  iinlividual  is 
exempt  from  this  tax.  He  told  me  that  it 
was  unfortunate  but  that  is  the  way  it  was. 
Then  I  seem  to  recall  that  under  the  debate 
on  the  sales  tax  he  told  me  there  had  been 
a  change. 

Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
explain  what  the  situation  is  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  the  poppy  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  made  a  ruling  that 
poppies  for  Poppy  Day  would  be  exempt 
from  tax  and  we  refunded  the  tax  that  we 
had  collected.  It  was  a  very  small  item;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
it,  so  we  did  exempt  poppies  and  refunded 
the  tax. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  But  my  question  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— and  I  am  quite  in 
agreement  with  what  he  did— I  am  wondering 
why  he  would  tell  me  there  was  no  way  he 
could  do  it  in  his  letter,  and  subsequently  do 
it.    How  was  it  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  Act  has  now  been 
amended,  which   made  what  we  did  legal. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  guess  that  is  a  good 

enough  answer. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  On  this 
public  debt,  the  interest,  etc.  You  have 
interest,  and  then  you  have  "etc."  What  does 
the  "etc."  mean?   What  does  that  cover? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  financing  which  cost  is 
amortized  over  the  length  of  the  bond.  It 
might  be  that  the  bond  was  sold  at  $98.75 
and  that  small  discount  together  with  under- 
writing costs  is  written  off  during  the  life- 
time of  the  bond. 

Vote  2201  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2202: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  On  2202,  Mr. 
Chairman,  regarding  the  sales  tax.  I  have 
had  various  complaints  from  service  organiza- 
tions   which    are    currently    collecting    used 
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goods  of  all  description,  primarily  clothing. 
They  gather  this  clothing  for  nothing  and 
do  a  public  service  by  selling  it  at  a  very 
nominal  fee  to  needy  famihes  or  whoever 
would  require  it. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  paying  sales  tax  on  these  goods; 
and  they,  in  all  fairness,  feel  that  this  is 
certainly  not  right.  They  are  charitable 
institutions;  they  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
community;  the  goods  have  been  purchased 
originally  and  now  they  are  given  back  to 
them  for  nothing.  They  sell  them  out  to 
needy  families,  and  the  revenue  is  used  for 
education,  scholarships  and  charitable  acts.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  few  comments  regarding 
same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  realize  the  interest  of  the 
hon.  member.  And  I  realize  the  reasonable 
thinking  that  causes  him  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  How- 
ever, I  would  point  out  to  you  that  exemp- 
tions are  very  difficult  to  manage.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  service  organization 
does  not  pay  any  tax.  No  tax  whatever. 
Whether  there  is  a  tax  collected  or  whether 
there  is  not,  it  makes  no  diflFerence  at  all  to 
the  service  organization  so  far  as  their  re- 
ceipts are  concerned  because  the  tax  is  paid 
by  the  person  who  buys  the  goods. 

We  realize  it  is  a  small  tax  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  fewer  exemptions  and 
the  fewer  special  cases  or  special  situations 
we  recognize,  the  easier  is  the  administration 
of  the  tax,  generally.  This  practice  is 
followed  in  every  jurisdiction  that  has  a 
sales  tax;  I  think  that  once  we  become  used 
to  it  and  realize  that  the  tax  is  small, 
that  it  is  not  paid  by  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions, we  will  feel  that  it  is  a  reasonable  way 
to  handle  it.  We  would  like  to  try  it  for  a 
bit  longer  anyway. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  but  maybe  as  you  said, 
and  as  you  are  very  sympathetic,  maybe  you 
could  make  it  legal  later  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  will  continue  to  look 
after  it. 

Mr.  Innes:  Oh,  I  know,  but  what  happens  in 
these  service  organizations  is  that  a  women's 
group  of  fifty  or  sixty  women  take  turns,  and 
everyone  is  confused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  wonder— 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  point  out  to  tlie 
hon.  member  that  if  it  is  a  rummage  sale 
then  there  is  no  tax. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  it  is  the  same  type  of 
thing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan: 

there  is  no  tax. 


If  it  is  a  rummage  sale. 


Mr.     Innes:     Well, 
charging  it,  anyway. 


they     are     apparently 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question  about  retail  sales 
tax  oflBces.  I  read  in  Hansard  No.  54,  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon),  that  the  answer  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  personnel  in  the 
sales  tax  office,  is  418.  How  many  of  the  418 
are  employed  in  the  original  retail  sales  tax 
office  in  North  Bay?  At  the  same  time,  will 
you  find  out  how  many  of  those  are  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  roughly  50  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  inform  the  hon. 
member  that  there  are  10  employed  in  the 
district  retail  sales  tax  office. 

Mr.  Troy:  How  many  of  those  are  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  region  serviced  by 
the  retail  sales  tax  office?  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  there  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
get  that  information  for  you.  I  do  not  have 
it  now;  I  know  there  are  some,  but  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Troy:  Could  you  also  find  out  when 
they  were  appointed,  and  could  you  give 
me  their  names,  please,  and  where  they  are 
from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that.  You  want  the  names- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
are  any  of  those  who  speak  the  French- 
Canadian  language  employed  in  that  office, 
because  as  late  as  last  fall  there  was  not  one, 
and  I  also  want  to  find  out  when  they  were 
appointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  be  glad  to  get  you 
that  information. 


Mr.  Innes:  Pardon  me.   Just  a  moment,  you  Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 

are  dealing  with  sixty  different  people  who      Minister  a  question.    How  many  have  been 
have  to  collect  a  little  bit  of  a  tax—  taken  on  by  your  department  to  administer 
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the  sales  tax— inspectors  and  so  on— since  the 
sales  tax  came  into  eflFect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  number  was  given  in  the  last  question; 
the  answer  is  418. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  that  418  who 
originally  were  employed,  how  many  have 
been  displaced?    Briefly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  very,  very  few.  It  might  have  been  six. 
I  can  get  you  the  exact  number,  but  we 
evidently  selected  them  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  another  question. 
How  many  oflBces  have  been  set  up  across 
the  province  to  administer  this  sales  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  are  18  throughout 
the  province. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  information,  I  see  that  the  salaries  this  year 
for  the  controller  of  revenue  is  $4,151,000; 
according  to  public  accounts  two  years  ago 
it  was  only  $1,864,000.  I  realize  that  the 
increase  must  be  because  of  the  introduction 
of  the  sales  tax— for  salaries  for  all  these 
people.  Quite  a  few  of  the  people  that  you 
have  in  the  control  revenue  office  were  there 
before  the  introduction  of  the  sales  tax  and 
are  still  there.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
is  the  actual  cost  so  far  for  the  administration 
of  the  sales  tax. 

Hon  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  best  estimate  that  I  could  give  you  would 
be  that  the  cost  is  going  to  be  about  two 
per  cent.  That  is  roughly  $3  million.  That  is 
what  we  expect  it  to  be  this  year. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Then,  I  would  say— you  say 
rouglily  about  two  per  cent.  From  the  figures 
that  you  have  here,  I  would  still  say  that  it 
will  be  a  little  higher  than  that  because  what 
you  have  from  the  public  accounts  two  years 
ago  and  your  present  estimate,  I  would  say 
to  you  that  the  difference  would  be  much 
higher  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
sound  estimate.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  comptroller  of  revenue 
collects,  as  well,  corporations  tax,  motor 
vehicle  fuel  tax,  hospital  tax,  dog  transfer 
tax,  law  stamps,  land  transfer  stamps,  suc- 
cession duty  tax,  retail  sales  tax  and  gasoline 
tax.  The  vote  covers  the  collection  of  all 
these  things. 


Mr.  Belanger:  It  still  refers  back  to  what 
I  was  saying  that  this  was  a  staff  that  you 
have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  Even  before 
the  introduction  of  the  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, we  have  added  staff  to  some  of  these 
other  departments  during  this  time. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  the  staff  that  you  have 
had  for  a  number  of  years  are  still  doing  part 
of  this  work,  you  have  added  quite  a  bit. 
Then  because  of  the  addition,  and  the  salaries 
that  you  are  paying;  from  my  observation 
your  cost  would  be  more  than  two  per  cent 

Vote  2202  agreed  to. 
On  vote  2203: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  an  issue  under  vote  2203— 
Ontario  Racing  Commission— which  may  take 
a  few  moments.  During  the  last  year  or  so 
there  has  been  a  development  in  this  prov- 
ince, which  is  officially  known  as  the  Rideau 
Carleton  Raceways  Holding  Ltd.  It  is  now 
in  the  process  of  building  a  racetrack,  com- 
plete with  parimutuel  betting,  a  multi-million 
dollar  development  on  the  southern  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  It  is  going  to  be 
located  near  Johnstone's  Comer,  in  Gloucester 
township. 

As  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  main 
roads  out  to  this  area,  and  Mayor  Whitton 
has  protested  very  vigorously  about  the  traffic 
congestion  that  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
created  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  leading 
into  the  city  from  that  southern  portion.  By 
mere  chance,  it  is  interesting  to  discover  that 
the  farms  which  ha\'e  been  optioned  and  are 
likely  to  become  the  site  for  this  racetrack 
are  on  a  proposed  route  that  is  on  the 
planning  boards  in  The  Department  of  Hi£^- 
ways,  for  an  extension  from  Bronson  Avenue 
out  to  Highway  No.  31. 

So  much  for  the  general  background  at  that 
level. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission authorized  70  days  of  racing  for  this 
year.  It  did  so  for  a  track  that  has  not  yet 
been  built;  whose  site  is  still  land  merely 
optioned  from  tlie  farmers,  and  whose 
financing  not  only  has  not  been  completed 
but  has  not  been  authorized.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  significant  to  take  a  look  at  the  com- 
ments of  Magistrate  Bigelow,  the  chairman  of 
the  racing  conunission,  as  reported  in  the 
Ottawa  Journal  on  March  28,  where  he  said 
later  that: 

The    Ontario    Racing    Commission    ap- 
proval was  a  precedent  because  it  was  the 
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first  time  the  commission  had  allocated  a 
racing  schedule  before  the  apphcant  had 
obtained  approval  from  the  Ontario  Secur- 
ities Commission  to  issue  public  stock.  It 
was  also  the  first  time  a  request  for  a  racing 
schedule  was  made  to  the  ORG  in  advance 
of  pubhc  stock  issuing  sanction. 

Now,  I  need  not  add,  Mr.  Ghairman,  that  the 
granting  of  70  days'  racing  to  this  particular 
company  clearly  would  bolster  its  financial 
position,  not  only  before  the  Ontario  Secur- 
ities Commission,  but  certainly  when  they 
were  able  to  go  before  the  public  and  sell 
their  stock. 

So  much  for  the  financing  and  the  locale 
of  this  racetrack,  Mr.  Ghairman.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  step,  which  is  even  more 
fascinating.  This  racetrack  is  going  to  be 
built  on  the  basis  of  charters,  each  of  which 
has  lucrative  parimutuel  betting  rights. 

How  did  they  get  these  charters?  Well, 
this  is,  I  must  say,  a  most  intriguing  story 
of  which  I  hope  to  give  a  few  details  to  the 
House  tonight.  It  goes  back  to  those  romantic 
days,  about  the  turn  of  the  century— indeed, 
the  whole  background  to  it  I  think  has, 
perhaps,  most  ably  been  spelled  out,  at  least 
in  my  survey  of  the  press,  in  an  article  to  be 
found  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  of  April  5.  It 
points  out  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
horses  were  still  a  means  of  transport  and 
various  riding  clubs  and  driving  associations 
were  incorporated  in  the  province.  The 
purpose  of  these  clubs  was  to  "develop  the 
breed." 

But  gradually  we  move  from  that  into  the 
incorporation  of  clubs  which  had  betting 
rights.  In  fact,  the  article  points  out  up  until 
1886  it  was  illegal  for  a  person  to  make  a 
bet  with  another  person  in  this  country.  In 
1886  this  was  legalized. 

By  1906  an  amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Code  was  made  making  it  legal  to  bet  at  a 
racetrack  operated  by  "any  legally  incorpor- 
ated association"— in  other  words,  clubs  or 
associations  operating  under  a  provincial 
charter.  The  net  result  of  this  rather  lucrative 
right,  according  to  the  article,  was  that  these 
charters  were  springing  up  all  over  the 
nation  in  such  profusion  that  in  the  year 
1912  the  Criminal  Code  was  amended  to 
make  it  illegal  to  establish  a  racetrack,  or  to 
have  a  corporation  complete  with  betting 
rights,  unless  the  person  went  directly  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  to  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature and  secured  a  special  Act.  In  other 
words,  since  1912,  to  be  able  to  get  this 
right  you  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  to  the  provincial  Legislature.    The 


only    other    way    you    could    do    it    was    by 
securing  these  old  charters. 

What  happened  was  that  tlie  promoters 
of  this  project  went  out  and  collected  seven 
of  these  charters.  Just  let  me  read  to  the 
House  the  list  of  them:  they  are  the 
Osnabruck  Racing  and  Driving  Association, 
incorporated  in  1892;  the  Williamstown 
Driving  Park  Association,  incorporated  in 
1908;  the  Grimsby  Recreation  Company 
Limited,  incorporated  in  1911;  the  Ottawa 
Valley  Driving  Club,  incorporated  in  1911; 
the  Tillsonburg  Driving  Park  Association 
Limited,  incorporated  in  1892;  the  Grimsby 
Driving  Park  and  Athletic  Limited,  incorpor- 
ated at  a  date  that  is  uncertain. 

They  gathered  these  charters  togetlier,  each 
one  of  which  had  originally  been  given  the 
right  to  two  weeks  of  racing,  and  by  stringing 
them  together,  this  company,  the  Rideau- 
Garleton  Raceway,  now  has  the  legal  right 
to  90  days  of  racing  within  any  one  year.  In 
this  way  they  established  the  legal  basis  of 
their  operation. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  observe 
what  Magistrate  Bigelow  has  said  with  regard 
to  this  whole  procedure.  This  might  be 
described  as  the  ofiicial  explanation  of  how 
tliis  came  about.  Again,  quoting  from  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  article  that  I  identified  earlier, 
it  reads: 

He  explained  that  a  club  or  association 
might  be  inactive  over  a  period  of  years 
with  respect  to  actual  race  meetings,  but 
that  the  charter  would  remain  ahve  pro- 
viding an  annual  return  was  submitted 
each  year  to  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
providing  officers  and  directors  of  the 
organization  were  listed,  and  providing 
stock  or  shares  of  the  enterprise  existed 
were  on  record. 

The  commission  chairman  said  as  regards 
the  charters  obtained  for  Rideau-Carleton 
Raceway,  that  he  had  not  seen  them 
personally  but  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  John  Yaremko  that 
they  were  all  in  order.  For  that  reason 
the  racing  commission  had  approved  a 
licence  for  the  new  track. 

He  explained  in  addition  that  in  certain 
cases  a  charter  might  lie  dormant  for  years 
and  could  be  legally  brought  back  to  life 
by  an  order  of  revivor  issued  by  provincial 
authority.  The  conditions  upon  which 
such  an  order  might  be  issued  would  in- 
clude proof  that  the  stockholders  in  the 
particular  club  or  association  still  existed 
and  that  those  stockholders  had  agieed  to 
the  corporate  body  being  revived. 
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Npw  all  of  this  sounds  very  plausible,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  examine  what  really  did  happen— to  ex- 
amine the  reality  behind  the  official  explana- 
tion. I  invite  the  hon,  members  to  come 
with  me  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak,  and 
take  a  look  at  what  did  happen,  in  one  case 
which  I  can  document  solidly  from  start  to 
finish. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  this  article  there 
are  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  which  are  most 
romantic  in  their  misleading  information  as 
to  how  this  organization  was  brought  into 
existence. 

When  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  new 
Rideau-Carleton  Raceway  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  racing  plant  just 
outside  the  capital  an  all-out  charter  hunt 
was  the  first  order  of  business. 

It  is  the  next  paragraph  that  intrigues  me. 
Many  persons  were  visited  all  over 
eastern  and  western  Ontario,  dusty  old 
trunks  and  strongboxes  were  poked  into, 
and  finally  six  or  seven  charters,  some 
dating  back  to  the  1880's  were  uncovered. 

Who  were  the  promoters?  In  the  original 
directors,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  president  was 
one  Thomas  Gale,  a  realtor  who  lives  in 
Amprior  and  conducts  a  realty  business  both 
there  and  also  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The 
secretary  and  the  main  promoter  was  James 
W.  Baskin,  the  Conservative  MP  for  Renfrew 
South.  The  solicitor  for  the  company  was 
Donald  McNeil.  Now  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset— I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  just  to  follow  this  instead  of  idly 
interrupting— I  know  it  will  be  difficult  and 
therefore  I  ask  him  to  follow  it  carefully. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  hon.  member 
presented  a  careful  documentation  a  few 
months  ago,  we  listened  to  it  in  silence. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
charters  were  not  found  in  the  trunks  in 
attics  across  the  country  at  all;  they  were  in 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  department 
and  they  were  dug  out  by  one  Donald 
McNeil,  who  until  the  year  1958  was  a 
senior  solicitor  in  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary's  department. 

How  did  they  proceed  in  getting  these 
charters  revived?  I  am  going  to  take  one  of 
these,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  have  photostatic 
copies  of  all  of  the  relevant  documents  from 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  files  which 
will  indicate  this— as  to  how  it  happened. 

The    one   case    that    I    am    taking   is   the 


charter  of  the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and 
Athletic  Association.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  life  was  breathed  into  this  creaky  old 
instrument  of  incorporation.  The  first  point 
of  interest  is  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1895  and  that  no  annual  return  wai 
made  for  the  incorporation  for  the  company 
from  1895  until  the  year  1961.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  of  it.  Back  about  February  or 
March  of  last  year,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
after  this  long  silence,  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  received  a  letter.  I  am  not 
exactly  certain  as  to  the  details  of  this  letter. 
I  would  have  been  certain  if  these  estimates 
had  not  been. called  at  6  o'clock  tonight,  but 
had  been  left  till  the  middle  of  this  week. 
But  this  detail  I  think  can  be  tidied  up  a  little 
later.  He  received  a  letter  after  over  60 
years  of  silence  saying  that  if  the  fees  were 
not  paid  up,  the  charter  was  going  to  be 
cancelled. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  followed  by 
strange  coincidence,  very  shortly  afterwards 
—a  visit  from  Mr.  James  Baskin,  the  Tory  MP 
for  Renfrew  South  and  Mr.  McNeil.  They 
were  out  scouting— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Where 
does  he  live? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  give  you  the  full 
details.    It  was  out  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sixty  years  ago? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Out  in  the  Grimsby  area. 
They  were  out  scouting  for  the  survivors  of 
this  original  incorporation.  It  almost  re- 
minds me  of  somebody  going  out  looking  for 
the  few  remaining  survivors  from  the  Riel 
rebellion  or  something  of  that  nature— well 
they  found  three  of  them. 

One  Wilson  Sutherland,  whom  I  under- 
stand is  94  years  of  age;  James  Orlan 
Livingston,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Grimsby 
Independent,  and  James  Murray  Lawrie,  91, 
who  I  understand  was  a  driver  back  in  the 
early  days  of  horse  racing.  They  found  these 
three  people.  Then  the  legal  machinery 
began  to  operate.  On  April  4,  in  the  year 
1961,  a  notice  went  out  over  the  name  of 
James  Orlan  Livingston,  acting  secretary  for 
the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and  Athletic 
Association,  Ltd.  A  notice  of  meeting  of 
shareholders: 

Take  notice  that  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders of  the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and 
Athletic  Association,  Ltd.,  shall  be  held 
at  26  Ontario  Street,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  on 
Saturday,  15th  day  of  April,  1961,  at  the 
hour  of  10.30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of- 
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And  then  they  give  the  agenda.  I  will  come 
to  that,  but  I  just  want  to  interject  here: 
Number  26  Ontario  Street  is  a  frame  house, 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  other  directors, 
James  Murray  Lawrie.     They  met— 

(a)  To  elect  directors. 

(b)  To  appoint  auditors  and  authorize  dir- 
ectors to  fix  their  remuneration. 

(c)  To  authorize  directors  to  pass  a  resolu- 
ton  that: 

(1)  The  company  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  application  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  an  order  reviving  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  company; 

(2)  The  directors  and  oflBcers  be  and 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  do, 
sign  and  execute  all  things,  deeds  and 
documents  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
due  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing. 

(d)  Transact  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting,  or  any 
adjournment  thereof. 

Dated  at  Grimsby,  this  fourth  day  of  April, 
1961. 

This  was  submitted  as  exhibit  "C",  with 
an  affidavit  that  I  will  come  to  later,  and  the 
commissioner  authori2dng  it  was  Donald 
McNeil. 

Mr.  Sopha:   Sounds  like  monkey  business. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  next  document  that 
I  want— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  it  signed  and  legal? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  signed;  the  name 
is  typewritten  in.  One  of  the  aged  gentle- 
men who,  at  one  stage  of  the  procedure, 
when  he  was  visited  recently  was  in  the 
sanatorium  and  quite  ill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  a  shareholder  of 
V      the  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  here  as  the  acting 
secretary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  he  is  a  shareholder. 
You  established  earlier  that  he  is  a  share- 
holder in  the  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  that.  I  said  that 
he  was  one  of  the  originals.  Now,  on  April 
25,  1961,  ten  days  after  the  meeting  had 
taken  place,  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Provincial    Secretary,    Parliament    Buildings, 


Toronto,  Ontario  re:    Grimsby  Driving  Park 
Athletic  Association: 

Dear   Sir, 

We  are  enclosing  herewith,  the  annual  returns  for 
the  above  company  together  with  a  cheque  in  the 
amount   of   $190. 

Yours  very  truly, 

( signed ) 
D.  MacNeil. 

There  you  had  65  years  of  annual  returns 
at  one  crack. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  much  was  the  fee? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Something  like  two  or 
three  dollars  apiece.  If  you  want  to  look 
on  the  back  of  the  form  I  have  it  set  out 
here.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  details 
of  how  this  department  operates,  but  if  this 
is  the  way  it  is  done,  it  is  sloppy  in  the  nth 
degree.  Indeed,  I  suggest  that  it  is  illegal, 
because  here,  for  example,  is  the  return  for 
the  year  1895.  There  is  nothing  filled  in  to 
indicate  directors,  or  anything  else.  It  simply 
records:  the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and 
Athletic  Association,  province  of  Ontario, 
letters  patent,  June  13,  1895,  whether  the 
corporation  is  carrying  on  business— yes.  A 
concise  and  general  statement  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation— race  meets  and  keeping 
records;  at  the  bottom,  it  says  that  the  location 
of  the  head  office  is  26  Ontario  Street,  which 
is  the  current  residence  of  one  of  the  drivers 
of  yesteryear,  Mr.  Lawrie.  The  address  for 
annual  return  correspondence  is  as  usual,  c/o 
D.  McNeil,  68  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  am  assured  that  for  all  of  the  intervening 
63  years,  from  the  65th  and  this  first  one, 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  blank  document. 
Along  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  another 
rather  interesting  document.  This  document 
is,  I  presume,  an  affidavit— if  I  have  the 
correct  term— which  was  originally  typed  out 
for  the  month  of  March  with  James  Orlan 
Livingston's  name. 

Apparently  the  promoters,  namely,  Basldn 
and  McNeil  got  out  there  and  discovered  that 
they  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Livingston  to 
become  the  director  who  would  vouch  for 
all  this  revival,  they  h^d  to  leave  him  and 
go  to  George  Wilson  Sutherland,  one  of  the 
other  directors.  Therefore,  the  typewritten 
name  was  crossed  out,  and  Mr.  Sutherland's 
name  is  written  in;  and  Mr.  McNeil's  initials 
are  beside  it.  The  March  date,  1961,  which 
is  typed  in,  is  crossed  out  and  April  is  written 
there. 

The  next  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  May  2, 
1961— again,  a  letter  to  the  Deputy  Provincial 
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Secretary,  Parliament  Buildings  re:  Grimsby 
Driving   Park    Athletic   Association   Ltd.: 

Okar    Sih, 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
above  company  held  a  shareholders  meeting;  on 
April  15th,  1961,  electing  the  following  directors 
and   officers: 

Wilson   Sutherland,   President   and  Director. 

James  Orlan  Livingston,  Vice-President  and  Direc- 
tor. 

James  Murray  Lawrie,  Secretary  and  Director. 

Kindly    revise    your    records    accordingly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 
D.    McNeil. 

No  indication  at  all  as  to  what  McNeil's 
association  with  the  company  is  except— no, 
I  am  sorr\',  his  name  was  put  down  earlier 
in  the  annual  return  as  solicitor. 

Months  go  by,  and  on  October  20,  another 
letter  came  into  the  department  from  D. 
McNeil,  dealing  first  with  the  Grimsby 
Recreation  Company  Limited  which  is  another 
charter  in  the  same  area.   It  reads: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  Wilson  Suther- 
land and  James  Orlan  Livingston  resigned 
as  directors  of  the  above  company  on  June 
2,    1961. 

This  was  five  months  before,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  original  meeting,  so  the  old  gentle- 
men were  brought  in,  restored  to  their  position 
of  glory  in  the  company  of  1895,  and  were 
there  for  six  weeks.  Here  is  an  indication, 
some  six  months  later,  to  the  effect  that  on 
June  2,  they  had  been  replaced  by  Robert 
J.  Page  and  Raymond  Bury  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  replace  them  until  the  next  annual 
meeting.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  charter 
of  the  Grimsby  Recreation  Company.  With 
regard  to  another  charter  in  the  same  area, 
the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  Wilson  Suther- 
land and  James  Orlan  Livingston  resigned 
as  directors  of  the  above  company  on  June 
2,  1961,  and  Robert  J.  Page  and  Raymond 
Bury  were  appointed  to  replace  them  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Also  on  the  file  you  will  find  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  special  meeting  of  the 
-shareholders  that  was  held,  saying: 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  the  above  special  resolution  autho- 
rizing an  application  for  an  order  reviving 
the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  is 
hereby  confirmed. 

This  is  over  the  signature  of  the  secretary 
Robert  Page  and  onc^  again  this  is  a  certified 
minute  over  the  name  of  Donald  McNeil. 


Tlien  we  have  aiK>ther  letter,  a  petition,  to 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Goveroor  in 
Council  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  petition  of  the  Grimsby  Driving 
Park  and  Athletic  Association  Limited  re- 
spectfully show  that: 

(1)  Your  petitioner  was  incorxwrated 
under  The  Ontario  Companies  Act  by  let- 
ters patent  dated  the  13th  day  of  June, 
1895. 

—which  covered  the  stock  of  the  company. 

(3)  Your  petitioner  is  not  in  default  in 
filing  its  annual  returns  under  The  Cor- 
porations Information  Act  or  a  predeoesfor 
of  that  Act.  The  corporate  powers  have 
been  forfeited  for  a  non-user. 

(4)  On  the  4th  day  of  April,  1961,  a 
special  resolution  was  passed  by  the  direc- 
tors of  your  petitioner  authorizing  the 
petition  to  your  Honour  for  an  order 
reviving  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
company. 

(5)  On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1961, 
the  said  special  resolution  was  confirmed 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  your  petitioner  duly  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  were 
at  the  meeting— two-thirds  of  what?  Two- 
thirds  of  three? 

Point  6: 

The  order  is  not  desired  for  any  im- 
proper purpose  but  is  desired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  company  to  carry  out 
its  original  undertaking  and  it  is  deemed 
necessary  and  expedient  in  the  interest 
of  your  petitioner. 
This  is  dated  September  16. 

Then  you  have  other  documents,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  confirm  the  decisions  that 
had  been  made  and  certify  the  copies  of 
the  official  minutes.  Finally  we  move  to 
what  was  their  objective— that  is  the  peti- 
tion to  have  the  corporate  powers  revived. 
Having  presented  that,  on  October  27,  some 
six  or  seven  months  after  this  process  had 
been  initiated,  there  is  a  document-I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  you  would  call  it- 
over  the  name  of  John  Yaremko,  Provin- 
cial Secretary  and  Minister  of  Citizenship, 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  shows 
that  they  had  finally  achieved  their  purpose. 
Now  therefore  know  ye,  that  under  the 
authority  of  the  hereinbefore  in  part 
recited  Act: 

1.  I,  John  Yaremko,  do  by  this  order 
hereby  revive  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
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Grimsby  Driving  Park  and  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Limited  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  dated  the  13th  day  of  June,  AD, 
1895,  given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
the  office  of  the  City  of  Toronto  in  the 
said  Province  of  Ontario,  this  27th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1961. 
John  Yaremko,  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  one  charter  and 
how  it  was  brought  back  to  life.  If  you  go 
through  die  files,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
find,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  Grims- 
by Recreation  Company  —  in  its  original 
charter  there  was  to  be  no  liquor  and  no 
gambling,  etc.  1  might  just  say  along  the 
way  here,  with  regard  to  these  charters, 
that  there  have  been  supplementary  letters 
patent  meeting  many  of  these  deficiences  in 
the  original  charters,  so  that  they  are  now 
complete  with  everything  that  the  Rideau- 
Carleton  Raceway  Holding  Company  re- 
quires. 

Another  one,  the  Renfrew  Trotting  and 
Driving  Association  Limited— if  you  examine 
the  files  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  letter 
from  Donald  McNeil  dated  February  16, 
1961,  enclosing  annual  returns  from  1892 
to  1960,  inclusive,  accompanied  by  $190 
for  filing  these.  So  you  had  68  years  of 
annual  returns  filed  at  one  time. 

Here  are  some  notes,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  the  Colborne  Athletic  and  Driving 
Park  Association  Limited,  one  of  the  seven 
charters.  It  indicates  that  its  directors  are 
James  W.  Baskin,  elected  on  January  17, 
1961,  Warren  Armstrong,  January  18,  1961, 
Donald  McNeil,  January  18,  1961. 

Here  is  another  one,  the  Osnabruck  Rac- 
ing and  Driving  Association  Limited,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  informatoin. 

Here  is  the  Ottawa  Valley  Driving  Club 
Limited.  This  company  was  incorporated 
August  19,  1911,  and  all  the  annual  re- 
turns from  1913  to  1960  were  filed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  next  and  rather  intriguing  develop- 
ment with  regard  to  this  company,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  recently  there  have  been 
some  interesting  shifts  in  the  top  personal- 
ities. Originally  the  man  who  was  the 
president  of  the  company  was  one  Thomas 
Gale.  He  has  now  been  replaced,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  by  R.  E.  Fasken  of  the 
highly  publicized  North  gate  firm,  a  man 
who  is  incidentally,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Liberal  A.ssociation  in  Peel  county.  At 
almost  the  same  time,  Warren  Armstrong,  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  this  whole  venture 


in  Ottawa  during  the  time  that  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Energy  Board— it 
would  seem  to  be  significant  that  at  about 
this  time  Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Northgate. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
try  to  draw  the  essential  facts  together  here 
and  point  to  some  conclusions.  The  Rideau- 
Carleton  Raceway  Holding  Company  is  a 
provincially  incorporated  company  estab- 
lished to  hold  these  seven  ancient  racing 
charters,  gathered  together  from  places 
stretching  from  Renfrew  and  Osnabruck  in 
the  east  to  Tillsonburg  in  the  west  of  the 
province,  each  complete  with  its  lucrative 
rights  to  betting.  On  the  strength  of  these 
aged  and  creaky  instruments  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  promoters  are  in  the  process  of 
building  a  multi-million  dollar  racing  com- 
pany. The  key  figures  in  the  promotion  are 
three  in  number:  Conservative  MP  James  W. 
Baskin  of  Renfrew  South;  Warren  Arm- 
strong, a  close  political  friend  of  Finance 
Minister  Fleming,  who  was  engaged  until 
last  week  in  this  venture  while  secretary 
of  the  National  Energy  Board;  and  Donald 
McNeil,  until  1958  a  senior  solicitor  in  the 
Provincial   Secretary's   department. 

Obviously,  Mr.  McNeil's  knowledge  of  the 
files  of  the  existence  of  these  long-dormant 
charters  and  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  hon.  ProN'incial  Secretary  have 
been  important  in  the  promotional  efforts. 

Very  recently  R.  E.  Fasken,  of  the  much 
publicized  Northgate  firm  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Peel  Liberal  Association,  has 
taken  over  as  president,  suggesting  that 
either  some  of  the  original  directors  were 
fronting  for  him  earlier,  or  else  Mr.  Fasken 
at  this  stage  has  recognized  a  bonanza  in  the 
making  and  is  moving  in  financially  in  a  big 
way.  At  the  same  time,  Warren  Armstrong 
resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Energy  Board  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately appointed  to  the  Northgate  board. 
When  James  W.  Baskin,  MP,  was  asked 
why  new  charters  were  not  sought  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  or  the  provincial  Legisla- 
ture, according  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen  for 
April  5,  he  replied:  « 

For  one  thing  we  were  seeking  no  m 
political  favours  of  that  kind  and  I  person- 
ally do  not  beliex'e  that  it  would  have 
been  proper  procedure.  If  one  group  such 
as  ours  could  ask  for.  and  obtain  special 
legislation  of  this  kind,  why  couldn't  United 
States  gamblers  and  other  undesirables 
come  over  here  and  get  the  same  favours 
by  one  means  or  another? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  is  a  highly 
specious  statement.  What  Mr.  Baskin  is  ask- 
ing us  to  beheve  is  that  instead  of  seeking 
the  charters  directly  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  this  Legislature,  which  is  the  only  way 
that  legal  betting  and  racetracks  can  Ixi 
obtained  under  the  Criminal  Code  since  1912, 
he  felt  that  it  was  the  proper  procedure  to 
resort  to  the  more  devious  approach  of 
reviving  old  racing  charters  that  had  been 
unused  for  as  long  as  50  or  60  years,  a  pro- 
cedure which  escaped  the  glare  of  public 
attention  and  scrutiny  of  the  project  until  it 
was  legally  a  fait  accompli. 

Furthermore,  when  Mr.  Baskin  states  that 
they  proceeded  this  way  because  they  were 
seeking  no  political  favours,  I  suggest  that 
in  saying  this  he  was  wearing  his  conscience 
on  his  sleeve.  Obviously  the  key  promoters 
in  this  whole  venture  were  politically  well 
connected  and  a  lot  of  questions  cry  out  for 
answers. 

Why  would  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
department  wink  at  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure of  the  annual  returns  of  a  dormant 
charter  being  filed  for  65  years  or  more  at  one 
time?  Did  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
department  investigate  the  obvious  subterfuge 
of  promoters  gathering  together  a  few  old 
men  in  their  80's  and  90's  in  order  to  appear 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  get 
the  charter  of  the  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and 
Athletic  Association?  How  many  members 
were  at  that  meeting  and  to  what  extent  were 
their  decisions  entered  into  voluntarily?  Most 
significant  of  all,  what  explanation  has  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  for  the  fact  that 
a  few  weeks  before  Messrs.  Baskin  and 
McNeil  appeared  on  the  scene,  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  the 
department  warning  him  to  pay  the  back 
fees  on  the  charter  or  it  would  be  forfeited? 
This  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  arrived  after  65 
years  of  silence  and  by  sheer  coincidence 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  promoters  by  a 
few  days. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  one 
escape  the  conclusion  that  there  was  collusion 
between  the  promoters  and  someone  repre- 
senting the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  de- 
partment? Mr.  Livingston  has  since  said:  "I 
would  not  have  sold  the  charter  if  I  had 
known  how  valuable  it  was." 

Furthermore,  speaking  of  political  influence, 
the  revival  of  these  corporate  powers  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  department  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  series  of  extraordinary 
decisions  by  other  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment.   By  his  own  admission,  the  chairman 


of  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission  agrees 
that  the  grant  of  70  racing  days  for  this 
year  to  a  company  that  had  not  bought  its 
land,  had  not  secured  permission  from  tlie 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  for  its  financ- 
ing, was  all  unprecedented.  I  should  hope 
it  is,  and  that  it  would  remain  so,  for 
clearly  there  was  an  unseemly  kind  of  haste. 
So  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  the  sequence  of 
events,  each  assisting  the  other.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  department's  revival  of 
the  corporate  powers  paved  the  way  for  the 
unprecedented  granting  of  70  racing  da>s 
before  the  raceway  was  built.  Undoubtedly 
the  granting  of  the  70  racing  days  will  be  a 
powerful  assist  in  establishing  the  financial 
strength  of  the  company  in  its  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  prior 
to  a  public  sale  to  the  innocent  public  all 
across  the  country. 

The  Ottawa  papers  report  that  Mayor 
Charlotte  Whitton  had  written  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Cass) 
expressing  the  view  that  it  was  "incredible" 
that  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission  should 
give  a  licence  for  harness  racing  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  city  to  "a  company 
which  had  not  yet  been  formed,  to  a  track 
which  is  not  yet  located." 

Which  raises  another  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  farms 
which  were  auctioned  for  the  racetrack  lie 
along  the  route  which  is  projected  as  a  new 
highway  out  from  Bronson  Avenue  to  connect 
with  Highway  No.  31?  The  promoters  did 
not  miss  a  bet. 

The  Rideau-Carleton  Raceway  is  the  child 
of  political  influence  from  start  to  finish. 
Furthermore,  its  charters  were  secured  not 
in  an  above-board  fashion  but  by  the  subter- 
fuge, albeit  legal,  of  revi\'ing  charters  which 
have  been  dormant  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. 

Obviously  the  loose  practices  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  department,  with  regard 
to  the  handling  of  incorporations,  practices 
which  led  to  the  problems  of  social  clubs  and 
their  link  with  organized  crime,  practices 
which  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has 
assured  us  had  been  tightened  up  sufficiently 
to  protect  the  public  interest— obviously  these 
practices  still  leave  very  much  to  be  desired. 

If  the  procedures  by  which  these  charters 
were  revived  cH)mply  completely  with  the 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  department, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  the  law  has 
been  perfectly  designed  to  assist  those  who 
seek  to  violate  its  spirit  while  living  within 
its  letter. 
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Now,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  story  of 
this  rather  interesting  development.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  in  a  position  to  comment  on  it 
tonight.  I  would  concede  that  it  involves 
him  only  relatively— and  himself  directly  not 
at  all— only  through  one  of  the  agencies  that 
come  under  his  direction.  More  important,  it 
involves  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary's  department.  But  I  think  either 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  or  somebody 
who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  this  govern- 
ment should  enlighten  the  public  on  all  the 
strange  goings-on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  get  particularly  excited  as  a  result 
of  the  discourse  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  in  which  he 
discussed  the  granting  of  racing  days  to  the 
Rideau-Carleton  Raceways  Limited  at  Ottawa 
by  the  racing  commission.  I  may  state  very 
frankly  their  feelings  in  the  matters.  The 
racing  commission  have  dealt  independently 
in  the  awarding  of  racing  days  since  the 
inception  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  I  know, 
certainly  since  it  has  been  my  duty  to  report 
to  the  Legislature  for  that  commission. 

The  Rideau-Carleton  Raceways  Limited, 
the  directors  of  which— and  there  seems  to  be 
a  misunderstanding  in  this  connection— but 
as  of  March  22,  I  am  informed  that  the 
directors  were:  president  and  director, 
Robert  E.  Fasken;  vice-president  and  director, 
Robert  E.  Zimmerman;  secretary-treasurer 
and  director,  Harvey  J.  McFarlane.  The 
company  was  incorporated  on  January  12, 
1961.  Representatives  of  this  company 
appeared  before  the  racing  commission  to 
inquire  about  the  possibility  of  their  being 
allotted  racing  days  if  they  established  a 
track.  The  horsemen  throughout  the  province 
have  been  urging  very  strenuously  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  than  one  harness  racing 
track.  They  have  pointed  out— they  pointed 
this  out  to  the  commission,  I  am  informed— 
the  need  of  a  circuit  if  racing  was  to  develop 
and  support  the  number  of  horses  that  were 
required  to  have   good  harness  horseracing. 

It  may  be  said  it  is  the  question  which 
comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  I  doubt 
that  this  company  could  finance,  unless  they 
were  assured  of  racing  days.  The  granting 
of  racing  days  by  the  racing  commission  is 
something  that  can  be  done;  the  days  may  be 
granted;  they  may  be  withdrawn.  The  racing 
commission  has  complete  control  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  days  and  in  their  wisdom  they  felt 
that  it  was  desirable  to  grant  this  group  70 
racing  days  based  on  the  statement  by  them 


that  they  were  in  a  position  to  procure  a 
suitable  track  and  to  obtain  the  finances  with 
which  to  develop  that  track. 

That  is  what  was  done  by  the  racing 
commission.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the 
charters  that  were  presented,  as  evidence  that 
they  were  qualified  to  carry  on  horseracing, 
were  legal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
charters  are  similar— they  are  exactly  the 
same  type  of  charters  that  are  owned  by  the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club  and  used  by  them  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  thoroughbred  racing, 
and  for  their  harness  racing.  The  charters 
are  mostly  charters  of  14  days  and  were 
issued  many  years  ago,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  that  these  were. 

This  is  the  situation  as  far  as  the  track  is 
concerned.  I  think,  perhaps,  some  misunder- 
standing may  exist,  for  the  reason  that  a 
company  has  been  organized  to  handle  the 
financing  of  this  company  and  it  could  be  that 
the  directors  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
may  be  the  directors  of  this  company.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure.   I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  confusion 
between  the  directors  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  indicated  and  the  ones  I  have 
indicated.  The  ones  I  gave  were  the  earlier 
ones  and  thev  have  been  replaced,  as  he 
says,  recently  by  Fasken  and  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Now,  that  is  the  situation. 
I  see  nothing  unusual  about  it,  nothing 
peculiar  about  it;  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  certain  persons  interested  in  harness  racing 
to  promote  that  sport  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. We  were  criticized  in  this  House  last 
year  because  racing  was  being  concentrated 
in  very  few  hands.  This  is  an  instance  of 
not  concentrating  racing  in  a  few  hands. 

This  track  will  be  supervised,  if  it  is  con- 
structed, as  I  am  assured  it  will  be.  I  know 
and  you  know  that  the  racing  commission  is 
composed  of  reputable  nersons.  I  think  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  they  have  done 
an  excellent  job,  and  if  this  track  develops 
and  racing  is  held  in  this  area,  this  track  too 
will  be  properly  supervised  and  the  racing 
will  be  properly  conducted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
argue  this  any  further,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  in  a  verv  astute  wav  has  avoided 
the  main  points  that  I  raised  in  the  pro- 
cedures—their questionable  morality,  if  you 
will,  and  a  lot  of  other  factors.  He  sums 
it  all  up  by  saying,  "I  see  nothing  unusual, 
nothing  peculiar,  about  it."  We  will  let  the 
public  decide  whether  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  it  or  nothing  peculiar  about  it. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  I  would 
like  to  inform  all  the  hon.  members  that  in 
this  harness  racing  association  there  are  over 
1,700  members  in  Ontario,  and  they  are  a 
very  fine  group  of  men.  They  are  doing  a 
very  fine  job  in  controlling  racing.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  moves  ever  made  for  the  horse- 
breeder  of  Ontario  and  it  is  going  to  mean 
a  tremendous  amount  of  business  and  money 
for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  only  point  that  I  can 
see  in  it  is  this:  I  do  not  mind  if  people  have 
a  track,  it  is  perfectly  fine;  but  why  do  you 
have  to  go  to  all  this  bother  of  digging  out 
old  papers  here  and  there,  and  old  charters, 
and  bringing  them  up  to  date?  If  you  want 
a  respectable  group  of  people  to  operate  a 
track,  then  why  do  you  not  allow  them  to 
come  here  and  apply  in  the  regular  way?  If 
everything  is  up  and  above  board  then  give 
them  a  charter  and  let  them  operate.  Why 
all  this  monkey  business  over  a  whole  bunch 
of  old  charters? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  word 
I  would  have  to  say  through  you,  sir,  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  before  calling  it 
a  night.  That  is,  in  reference  to  a  statement 
—and  there  is  as  good  a  stepping  oflF  place 
as  any— he  said  that  the  personnel  of  the 
racing  commission  are  all  fine  gentlemen  and 
with  that  we  agree  wholeheartedly;  he  said 
that  racing  is  regulated  and  supervised  in  a 
very  fine  manner  in  this  province  and  with 
that  in  one  particular,  at  least,  I  beg  leave 
to  disagree. 

I  refer  to  one  of  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion and  that  is  under  1 1(b)  of  the  Act.  The 
commission  has  power  "to  govern,  control  and 
regulate  the  operation  of  racetracks  in 
Ontario,  at  which  any  form  of  horseracing  is 
carried  on."  This  power— let  me  read  it  again 
—"to  control,  govern  and  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  racetracks." 

Now,  sir,  one  thing  I  never  can  under- 
stand about  the  organization  of  government 
in  this  province  is  the  reluctance  of  the 
government  after  it  has  invested  certain 
powers  in  an  independent  board  and  commis- 
sion in  any  apparent  way  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  those  powers.  I  say,  sir,  it 
is  one  thing  to  give  certain  powers  to  an 
inferior  tribunal  such  as  this— of  a  quasi- 
judicial  and  administrative  character  as  it  is 
—and  it  is  another  thing  in  the  exercise  of 
those  powers,  when  something  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  the  people 
of  this  province  that  is  unsalutary  and  wrong; 
then  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  intervene  arnl  interfere  with  the  com- 
mission. 


My  point  is  this,  it  says  their  power  is 
"to  govern,  control  and  regulate  the  operation 
of  racetracks  in  Ontario."  We  know  how  this 
thing  came  about,  how  the  racing  com- 
mi.ssion  came  to  be  fonned  some  10  or  11 
years  ago  when  horseracing  in  this  province 
had  got  into  the  hands  of  crooks  and 
scoundrels  and  there  was  a  danger  of  infiltra- 
tion of  very,  very  unseemly  elements  from 
south  of  the  border  into  Ontario.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  events  of  1949  and  1950. 
was  it,  when  all  the  trouble  occurred  with 
the  fixing  of  races  at  Fort  Erie-the  mysterious 
and  exotic  woman  in  black  betting  the  $1,500 
on  a  sure  thing,  and  so  on.  This  conunission 
was  formed,  and  it  has  operated,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

Now,  X  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
racing  commission-a  man  whom  I  much 
respect  and  have  known  for  a  few  years— I 
have  heard  him  say  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  never  understood  his  statement,  he  says: 
"So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  parimutuci 
betting  does  not  exist."  Well,  the  chairman 
is  a  lawyer  and  perhaps  being  a  lawyer,  he 
is  conscious  of  the  use  of  legal  fiction  as  a 
device  for  thinking,  but  he  says,  "So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  parimutuel  betting  does  not 
exist."  What  he  means— for  those  who  do  not 
understand— and  he  will  go  on  to  say  that 
parimutuel  betting  at  the  tracks  is  under  the 
c-ontrol  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; they  supervise  it. 

I  suppose,  though  I  have  never  taken  die 
trouble  to  find  out,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
levy,  the  governmental  levy,  that  is  taken  from 
the  handle  at  the  tracks  that  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  supervises  to  the  extent  to  see 
that  the  province  gets  what  is  justly  due  to 
it— they  are  the  accountants,  I  suppose.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  any  official  at  the  tracks  to 
make  sure  that  his  six  per  cent  is  correctly 
calculated.  I  see  one  of  the  deputies  ikkI  to 
him,  so  I  assume  he  does. 

So  far  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  concerned  then,  he  is  aware  that  pari- 
mutuel betting  exists,  though  the  chairman 
of  the  racing  commission— and  I  repeat  again, 
I  have  heard  him  many,  many  times  say:  "So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  does  not  exist." 

Now  I  have  drawn  to  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion—I have  said  in  this  House— that  there  a 
terrible  practice  has  grown  up,  one  that  I 
deplore  most  strongly  and  seek  to  emphasize 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  allowing  children  of 
very,  very  minor  years  into  these  racetracks 
in   the   company  of  either  their  parents  or 
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guardians  or  babysitters  or  whoever  might 
have  charge  of  the  children.  Now  when  I  say 
^'of  tender  years,"  I  am  talking  of  infants  of 
three,  four  and  five  years  of  age,  right  up  to 
their  mid-teens,  right  up  to  the  time  when 
children  develop  some  adult  consciousness  and 
power  to  discriminate  to  make  up  their  minds 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  How  do 
you  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Sopha:  "How  do  you  keep  them  out" 
is  a  brilliant  question  of  the  brilliant  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.  How  do  you  answer 
such  an  asinine  question?  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  do  not  know  how  the  hon. 
member  would,  that  is  why  I  asked. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  do  you  keep  them  out 
of  beer  parlours?  How  do  you  keep  them 
out  of  excavations?  How  do  you  keep  them 
out  of  all  sorts  of  other  places?  My  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  hurls 
the  answer  back  at  you,  "You  shut  the  gate" 
that  is  how  you  keep  them  out.  I  point  out 
first  that  in  two  racing  jurisdictions- 
Mr.  Cowling:  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  member  will  just 
listen  for  a  minute,  he  will  be  better  informed 
than  when  he  came  here  tonight.  In  two 
racing  jurisdictions  of  which  I  know— two  large 
ones,  Florida  and  New  York— they  do  not 
permit  them  in,  and  they  do  not  permit  them 
in  for  the  very  good  reason  that  children  of 
tender  years  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
gambling.  That  is  the  reason.  They  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  gambling  any  more  than 
you  do  not  permit  children  to  accompany  their 
parents  into  beer  parlours  to  expose  them  to 
alcohol.  For  the  very  same  reason. 

The  tendency  to  gamble  in  a  very  great 
many  people  in  our  society  unfortunately  is 
a  disease.  It  is  an  impulsive  tendency,  it  is 
a  tendency  when  it  gets  free  rein  that  it  can 
just  as  easily  ruin  a  domestic  unit  as  any  of 
the  other  vices.  Now  I  say  this,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  permit  the  children  in;  they  do 
not  bring  any  revenue  to  the  people  who 
operate  these  racetracks.  They  do  not  invest 
anything  themselves.  If  their  parents,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  put  it  another  way- 


would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  dis- 
crimination. A  very  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
If  you  had  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  with  you,  how  would  you  tell 
whether  he  should  be  released  from  the  zoo? 
How  would  you  tell?  Have  you  got  any  more 
hons  mots  for  tonight?  Because  I  am  just  in 
a  mood  to  handle  you,  my  hon.  friend,  just 
in  the  mood. 

I  think  it  a  very  sound  proposition.  I 
will  not  go  into  it  at  any  great  length,  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  raised  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  racing  commission  here — 
very  courteous  and  respectable  gentleman  that 
he  is— I  noted  that  as  a  result  of  raising  it, 
people  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  note 
of  it  at  all,  all  universally  and  totally  agreed 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  these 
children  away  from  the  racetracks  of  this 
province  in  order  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  such  level  of  maturity  before 
being  exposed  to  this  human  trait,  to  keep 
them  from  being  exposed  to  it  so  that  when 
they  come  to  adult  years  they  can  make  up 
their  own  minds  whether  they  want  to  gamble 
or  not,  without  the  artificial,  unfair  and  un- 
salutary  cultivation  of  that  vice  in  them  when 
they  are  not  able  to  discriminate  the  good 
from  the  bad.  That  is  where  I  take  my 
stand  on  it,  sir. 

Votes  2203  to  2206,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2207: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
2207,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Are  there  any  regulations  covering  the 
minimum  number  of  employees  in  a  bank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  understand  the  hon.  member.  Did  you 
say,  how  many  were  the  minimum  number? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  minimum  number,  that 
is  right.  The  minimum  number  that  are 
allowed  to  be  employed  by  the  bank? 
Regulations  do  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Two  is  the  minimum 
number. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  other  words,  you  are 
allowed  to  have  no  fewer  than  two  employ- 
ees at  the  bank  at  any  one  time?  Is  that 
right? 


An  hon.  member:  They  could  go  to  a  zoo.  Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  my  hon.  friend  says,  they 
could  go  to  a  zoo,  and  I  might  add  that  if 
any  of  our  friends  accompanied  them,  there 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  then 
inform  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  should 
consider  increasing  the  staflF  at  the  bank  in 
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the  city  of  Windsor,  because  at  times  they 
have  difficulty  even  staffing  it  to  that  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  at  the  new  site. 

Vote  2207  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  if  he  is  going  to  make 
a  statement  on  the  civil  service? 

H(Hi^  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  I  should,  yes. 
After  having  a  good  statement  here,  it  would 
be  a  pity  not  to— 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  it  all  prepared, 
you  might  as  well  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
members  opposite  always  like  to  hear  a  story 
of  progress  and  accomplishment  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  with  some  pleasure  that  I  report 
on  the  progress  made  in  civil  service  admini- 
stration. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  a  fine,  proud 
land  with  responsible  energetic  citizens.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  that  Ontario's  em- 
ployees are  of  a  sufficiently  high  calibre  to 
win  and  hold  the  respect  of  the  6  million 
residents  of  the  province.  The  work  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  protection  of  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  public,  as  well  as  safeguarding 
each  person's  property  and  civil  rights,  regu- 
larly increases  in  keeping  with  the  public 
needs  and  demands.  The  civil  servant  of 
today  must  be  well  equipped  with  the  arts, 
skills  and  knowledge  of  a  complex  society  to 
do  his  or  her  job  effectively. 

A  well-planned  and  co-ordinated  civil  serv- 
ice personnel  programme,  therefore,  is  of 
paramount  importance  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  develop  a  respected  public  service  that  is 
efficient  and  impartial,  and  such  public 
respect  exists.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  attiude  of  each  hon.  member  of 
this  House  insofar  as  the  civil  service  is 
concerned.  Our  form  of  government  requires 
not  only  responsible,  qualified  and  diligent 
civil  servants  but  it  also  demands  that  they 
are  impartial.  This  is  essential  if  the  legisla- 
tive programme  decided  here  is  carried  into 
full  effect  without  any  alteration  in  its  intent 
or  purpos*^.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
hon.  members  on  all  sides  of  this  House  that 
we  ha\'e  in  Ontario  such  a  service. 

The  development  of  the  civil  service  does 
not  proceed  without  careful  and  imaginative 
plarming  and  without  recognition  of  rights 
and  privileges.  The  conditions  of  employment 
must  be  attractive  to  hold  qualified  persons. 
The  terms  of  employment  must  keep  pace 


with  the  best  practices  of  major  employen 
throughout  the  province.  Protection  against 
interrupted  employment,  sickness,  improper 
dismissal  must  be  accorded  if  the  independ- 
ence of  civil  service  is  to  be  established  and 
if  each  employee  may  feel  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  without  fear  or 
favour. 

The  civil  service  commission,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  The  Public 
Service  Act,  requires  legislative  support  to 
obtain  the  necessary  monies  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  covered  by  vote  2206.  This 
is  true,  not  only  in  this  vote,  but  in  votes 
which  cover  salaries,  travelling  expenses,  etc., 
appearing  in  the  estimates  of  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  administration  of  the  civil  service  costs 
in  salaries  alone  over  $129  million.  When 
we  consider  the  service,  protection  and  secur- 
ity that  the  public  of  Ontario  receives  as  a 
result,  I  believe  you  will  agree  it  is  money 
well  spent.  At  the  end  of  December  there 
were  34,599  civil  servants  in  this  province,  an 
increase  of  2,114  over  last  year.  Of  these, 
1,128  were  transferred  from  casual  staflF, 
which  leaves  a  net  increase  of  986  dvil 
servants  for  1961. 

You  often  hear  that  the  civil  service  In- 
creases in  numbers  far  beyond  any  necessity 
to  do  so.  I  thought  it  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  report  on  the  need  for  additional 
personnel.  In  The  Department  of  The 
Attorney-General,  for  example,  there  were  one 
hundred  persons  recruited  for  the  provincial 
police  force.  In  The  Department  of  He^th 
the  staff  of  new  institutions,  new  wings,  the 
installation  of  unit  s>'stems  in  some  of  the 
hospitals  required  an  additional  staff  of  five 
hundred  persons. 

The  Tresaury  Department  recruited  ap- 
proximately 400  persons  to  man  the  new 
retail  sales  tax  branch.  In  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  the  increase  was 
approximately  250  persons  and  they  were 
largely  transfers  from  the  casual  staff  to  the 
civil  service  staff.  In  The  Department  of 
Highways  there  was  a  similar  transfer  of 
casuals  to  civil  service  of  450.  The  balance 
of  approximately  440  were  added  to  Ae 
departments  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
demands  placed  upon  them.  This  is  as  a 
direct  result  of  new  policies,  the  steady 
development  of  the  province  and  the  de- 
mands for  increased  service  from  a  greater 
population  engaging  in  more  activities. 

New  programmes,  new  services,  require 
new  staff.  I  would  caution  all  those  who  sit 
here  determining  legislative  programmes  that 
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in  approving  additional  services  we  must  keep 
our  enthusiasm  within  bounds.  We  all  wish 
to  improve  living  conditions  in  the  province, 
to  construct  more  highways  and  buildings 
and  to  offer  increased  grants,  but  we  must 
keep  such  programmes  within  our  financial 
ability  to  meet  the  cost  of  them. 

To  date  we  have  made  every  attempt  to 
strike  a  balance.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  have 
improved  the  standards  of  public  administra- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  a  level  never 
previously  achieved.  Certainly  there  is  more 
stability  in  the  public  service  today.  The 
turnover  rate  taken  at  December  31,  1961, 
for  the  calendar  year  stood  at  9.5  per  cent 
for  both  permanent  and  temporary  staff.  The 
permanent  staff  alone  had  a  turnover  of  only 
6.3  per  cent  and  the  temporary  staff  had  a 
turnover  of  25.1  per  cent. 

The  turnover  on  the  temporary  staff  is 
caused  by  many  factors,  persons  seeking  short- 
term  employment,  married  women  returning 
to  household  responsibilities,  luiqualified  per- 
sons being  released  and  the  return  of  persons 
to  former  occupations.  These  percentages 
represent  a  different  form  of  reporting  by 
the  commission,  to  .separate  the  turnover  for 
the  permanent  and  the  temporary  staff. 

In  each  case,  the  percentage  determined  is 
based  on  the  numbers  separating  for  that 
year  from  that  particular  staff.  The  turn- 
over of  males  was  approximately  6.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  staff,  and  females  14.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  staff.  In  analysis  of  the  turn- 
over figtires  for  December  of  last  year,  over 
one-third  were  caused  by  persons  returning 
to  home  responsibilities  or  moving  to. another 
community.  Ten  per  cent  were  caused  by 
superannuation  or  retirement,  and  one-third 
took  another  form  of  employment. 

You  will  .see,  therefore,  that  once  the 
first  year  of  probationary  employment  is  over 
the  turnover  rate  is  less  than  10  per  cent, 
which  includes  retirements  and  superannua- 
tion. This  derrionstrates  that  the  conditions 
of  emplovment  are  favourable  and  encourag- 
^  ing  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  a  career 
in  civil  service. 

I  would  like  to  report  on  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  year  of  civil 
service  administration  before  proceeding  with 
an  analvsis  of  the  items  requiring  approval 
in  vote  2206.  As  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  know,  we  are  completing  a  reclassifica- 
tion study  of  the  entire  civil  service.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  general 
rules  be  decided  so  that  the  employee  would 
not  fear  a  studv  of  the  content  of  his  work. 
The  intent  of  the  study  is  to  rate  the  work 
content  of  each  position  in  the  civil  service. 


I  shall  comment  later  on  the  reclassifica- 
tion programme,  in  more  detail.  In  the 
meantime,  in  reviewing  the  changes  in  rules 
and  procedures,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  no  civil  servant  will  be  reduced  in  salaiy 
as  a  result  of  this  study.  An  order-in-council 
was  passed  last  March— regulation  2(a)— to 
provide  that  where  a  position  is  reassessed 
and  is  reclassified  to  a  class  with  a  lower 
maximum  salary  a  red  circle  salary  procedure 
will  apply,  which  means  continuing  his  salary 
rate.  If  the  person  was  appointed  to  the 
position  before  May  1,  1961,  he  is  entitled 
to  continue  to  the  maximum  rate  of  that 
classification  as  it  existed  on  March  31,  1961. 
Any  person  appointed  after  that  date— May 
1,  1961— will  continue  in  the  salary  that  he 
is  paid  at  the  time  of  the  reclassification. 
Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  locate  such 
an  employee  in  another  position  that  carries 
duties  of  a  higher  rating. 

There  will  be  some  positions  that  an 
individual  rating  will  find  o\'erclassified  and 
therefore  they  may  carry  a  lower  salary  level. 
If  a  lower  rate  is  established,  through  no 
fault  of  the  employee,  the  incumbent  will  be 
protected  against  a  salary  reduction.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  reclassification,  however, 
will  be  to  place  a  proper  salary  level,  for  the 
work  of  the  position.  \Vhen  the  employee 
is  transferred  to  a  job  more  in  keeping. with 
his  skills  and  accomplislunents,  the  next  in- 
cumbent will  be  paid  the  proper  rate  for  the 
job. 

Reclassifications  inA'obing  a  higher  salary^ 
range  will,  of  course,  carry  a  higher  rate  of 
pav  for  the  person  occupying  the  position, 
l:>ased  on  civil  ser\ice  niles.  These,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  determined  in  detail  when 
the  reclassification  programme  reports  its 
findings  on  phase  1. 

Concerning  holiday  i>ay:  until  last  year 
civil  servants  who  left  before  completing  six 
months'  service,  received  no  payment  in  lieu 
of  holidavs.  The  regulations  were  amended 
in  1961  to  provide  holiday  pay  of  4  per  cent 
to  those  who  leave  before  completing  six 
months'  service.  For  those  serving  in  excess 
of  five  years  a  new  form  of  calculating  atten- 
dance credit  gratuities  has  been  established, 
including  recognition  of  continuous  castifll 
service.  This  avoids  some  of  the  previous 
calculation  problems  since  a  standard  com- 
puting method  is  used. 

The  regulations  concerning  outside  emnlov- 
ment  were  rewritten  last  year.  A  completely 
new  policy  in  regard  to  such  emnlovment  has 
been  established.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  House  to  review  the  provisions  of  those 
regulations. 
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A  civil  servant  shall  not  engage  in  any 
work  or  business  undertaking: 

(a)  that  interferes  with  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  a  civil  servant; 

(b)  in  which   his   interest  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  Crown; 

1(c)  in  which  he  has  an  advantage  de- 
rived from  his  employment  as  a  civil 
servant;  or 
(d)  in  which  his  work  would  otherwise 
constitute  full-time  employment  for  an- 
other person. 
This  regulation  removes  restrictions  upon 
('sponsible  civil  servants  in  permitting  reas- 
onable outside  activities.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  right  and  freedom  of  other  citizens 
to  engage  in  any  legal  activity.  Civil  serv- 
ants, however,  must  not  engage  in  activities 
which  conflict  with  the  public  interest.  This 
progressive  step  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
employees  as  a  realistic  and  proper  policy. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  leaves  of 
absence  were  completely  rewritten  to  clarify 
and  extend  the  provisions.  The  deputy  minis- 
ters are  granted  authority  to  approve  leaves 
of  absence  up  to  one  month.  This  avoids 
unnecessary  delays  and  red  tape  to  authorize 
short  term  absences.  Tliese  regulations  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  members  to  show 
some  of  the  many  reasons  for  which  a  leave 
of  absence  may  be  granted.  For  example, 
leaves  for  subpoenaed  witnesses  and  for  jury 
duty  are  now  provided,  allowing  the 
employee  certain  options  in  regard  to  con- 
tinuing pay  or  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  with  no  charge  against  credits. 

In  the  latter  case  he  may  keep  any  sums 
earned  as  a  result  of  such  services.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  salary  payment  while  a 
workmen's  compensation  board  claim  is  pend- 
ing—three months.  After  that  time  he  may 
continue  his  regular  salary,  and  the  difi^er- 
ence  between  the  regular  salary  and  the 
award  may  be  covered  by  a  pro  rata  reduction 
from  accumulated  credits. 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  government  co- 
operated with  the  federal  government  in  the 
Canadian  army  special  training  programme, 
and  in  granting  leaves  of  absence  with  pay 
for  six  weeks  to  persons  taking  the  training. 
Bookkeeping  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Canadian  army  to  credit  the  province 
with  the  service  pay  of  such  persons;  how- 
ever, the  civil  servant  kept  his  "subsistence 
allowance".  This  was  over  and  above  his 
full  civil  service  pay. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  291  public  ser- 
vants took  this  training  as  of  March  15,  1962 


-Agriculture  6,  Attorney-General  65,  Health 
10,  Highways  172,  Lands  and  Forests  13. 
Mines  2,  Public  Works  1,  Reform  Institutions 
19,  Transport  2,  Treasury  1.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  Canada,  which  exi^  in  the 
public  service.  We  were  pleased  to  support 
the  commission  in  making  leave  with  pay 
available.  This  policy  was  decided  immedi- 
ately after  such  a  course  was  announced  by 
federal  authorities,  indeed  I  l>elieve  we  were 
the  first  employer  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 
Ontario  has  always  had  a  proud  record  of 
contributing  men  and  materials  for  military 
service. 

The  payment  on  death  of  a  civil  servant 
was  revised  under  the  regulations  to  allow 
the  payment  of  one-twelfth  of  his  annual 
salary,  his  accumulated  vacation  credits  and 
his  accumulated  overtime  credits  to  his 
family,  or  estate.  Previously,  salary  was  paid 
only  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  plus  payment 
in  lieu  of  credits  accumulated  for  vacation. 
From  this  was  deducted  any  period  between 
the  date  of  death  and  the  end  of  the  month 
as  a  charge  against  vacation  credits.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case. 

A  very  important  change  in  the  regulations 
granted  the  Civil  Service  Commission  full 
authority  to  amend  the  classification  and  pay 
of  a  position  without  reference  to  die 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council,  when  no 
transfer  is  involved  from  one  position  to  an- 
other; in  other  words,  positions  may  be  re- 
graded  and  reclassified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  its  own  authority  to  classify 
the  position  and  thereby  provide  an  appro- 
priate salary  range.  This  avoids  a  cumber- 
some method  of  classification  review  and 
salary  appraisal. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission throughout  the  fiscal  year  just  closing, 
involved  salary  studies  on  a  wide  variety  of 
classifications.  As  a  result,  about  20,000  civil 
servants  received  salary  adjustments  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  annual  merit  increases. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  civil  servants 
rose  from  $4,032  last  year  to  $4,158  for  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year.  Salary  adjustments 
were  approved  for  518  di£Ferent  classes, 
affecting  employees  of  every  government  de- 
partment, maintaining  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Ontario  civil  service. 

It  is  intended  that  we  continue  this  pro- 
gramme in  tlie  coming  year  and,  in  fact,  we 
intend  to  strengthen  the  pay  research  division 
by  the  addition  of  another  pay  research  oflBcer 
and  an  economist  to  evaluate  fringe  benefits 
and  other  studies.  It  should  be  noted  that 
civil   service  payroll  at  the  end  of  Mardi, 
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1961,  was  on  an  annual  basis  of  $129.6 
million. 

We  intend  to  study  the  cost  of  fringe  benefits 
which  have  risen  to  approximately  23  per 
cent  of  payroll.  In  1961,  gratuity  payments 
in  excess  of  $741,000  were  made.  This  means 
that  we  pay  out,  on  the  average,  $62,000  a 
month  for  gratuity  payments.  A  gratuity 
payment  is  based  upon  50  per  cent  of 
accumulated  attendance  credits,  or  sick  leave 
credits  as  they  are  known,  that  have  been 
earned  by  the  employee.  The  gratuity  is 
paid  after  the  completion  of  five  years' 
continuous  service  when  an  employee  termin- 
ates through  retirement  or  other  reason. 

It  should  be  reported  that  absenteeism 
through  illness  in  1961  has  decreased  to  an 
average  of  7.44  days  per  year,  compared  with 
7.56  days  for  the  previous  year.  We  are 
anxious  to  keep  absenteeism  to  a  minimum 
and,  therefore,  our  gratuity  pohcies  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  employee  to  save 
his  credits  and  remain  at  his  job.  To  earn 
credits,  a  civil  servant  must  not  be  absent 
for  more  than  six  days  in  a  month,  with  the 
exception  of  authorized  vacation. 

The  civil  service  commission  is  responsible 
for  determining  the  rates  of  perquisite  charges 
paid  by  civil  servants  for  such  things  as 
housing,  and  other  authorized  services  pro- 
vided by  a  department.  The  perquisite 
charges  recovered  in  1961  were  approximately 
$l,055,000-$586,000  of  this  was  recovered 
as  income  through  rental  of  living  quarters. 

In  various  departments  there  are  872 
houses,  228  self-contained  apartments  and 
approximately  1,000  single  rooms.  Most  of 
the  housing  is  required  to  provide  accommo- 
dation in  out  of  the  way  places:  for  members 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force,  field 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  hospital  and  reformatory 
employees  of  The  Departments  of  Health 
and   Reform   Institutions. 

While  I  am  discussing  salary  administration 
I  should  mention  several  important  new 
L,  policies.  For  most  entry  classes  in  the  civil 
service  in  various  categories  including  cleri- 
cal, technical  and  professional,  semi-annual 
increases  on  merit  may  be  granted.  In  ad- 
dition, a  new  policy  of  anniversary  increases 
based  upon  the  date  of  appointment,  promo- 
tion or  date  of  last  increase  has  been  brought 
into  effect.  This  is  established  by  well-defined 
rules. 

With  such  new  policies  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  new  procedures  using  data  processing 
equipment.  It  will  be  some  time  this  year 
before  this  system  is  fully  operative.  There 
is  still  considerable  planning  to  be  done,  but 


when  complete  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  in 
streamlining  personnel  transactions  and  re- 
lieve clerks  from  much  of  the  manual  typing 
and  checking  required.  The  new  reclassifica- 
tion programme,  based  upon  position  coding, 
makes  such  equipment  essential. 

In  addition  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
personnel  administration  in  regard  to  trans- 
fers, acting  and  provisional  appointments 
have  been  clarified.  All  of  the  rules  have 
been  reviewed  and  most  have  been  rewritten, 
with  the  view  of  developing  the  very  best 
personnel  policies  anywhere.  Since  changes 
in  policy  aflFect  all  departments  there  has 
been  regular  consultation  with  each  depart- 
ment, particularly  involving  the  deputy  min- 
isters' council  and  the  personnel  council— two 
most  worthwhile  committees  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice administration. 

The  joint  advisory  council  continues  its 
most  important  role  in  considering  and  recom- 
mending new  or  amended  policies.  Both  the 
staff  and  official  sides  have  been  diligent  and 
thorough  in  their  work.  In  all  of  these 
changes  and  developments  we  have  had  the 
utmost  co-operation  and  assistance  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  civil  service 
association  of  Ontario.  Many  of  the  ideas 
originated  in  a  branch  or  a  departmental 
council  forwarded  to  the  joint  advisory  council 
and  were  accepted  and  developed  by  the 
administration. 

I  would  like  to  make  particular  reference 
to  the  participation  of  the  representatives  of" 
the  civil  service  association.  I  sit  with  the 
joint  advisory  council  along  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  but  do  not  participate 
in  any  decision  or  vote.  As  a  result  I  am 
able  to  report  to  the  government  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  council  and  the  opinions 
of  its  members,  in  addition,  the  civil  service 
commission  meets  monthly  with  the  civil 
service  association  officers  to  review  personnel 
matters  and  to  discuss  projected  changes 
prior  to  their  implementation. 

In  this  way  the  representatives  of  the  civil 
service  association  are  informed  of  and  dis- 
cuss important  changes  before  they  take 
effect.  The  personnel  programme  is  amended 
or  initiated  in  this  way.  The  result  is  that 
many  worthwhile  new  policies  have  been 
developed  with  the  full  understanding  and 
support  of  the  employees.  I  have  observed, 
and  it  is  reported  to  me  everywhere,  that 
civil  service  morale  and  respect  for  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  the  highest  level  it  has 
ever  been. 

Pay  research  officers  of  the  civil  service 
commission  work  directly  with  designated 
officials  of  the  civil  service  association  in  re- 
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viewing  salaries  paid  by  other  employers.  Pay 
adjustments  that  have  been  recommended  to 
Cabinet  are  based  upon  carefully  planned 
surveys  of  representative  jobs  and  salaries 
paid  outside  the  service  so  that  the  Ontario 
service  is  in  a  competitive  position. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  recommended 
pay  adjustments,  although  carefully  examined 
in  Treasury  board,  have  been  accepted  by 
government  without  exception.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  and  effective 
method  of  salary  review  and  appraisal  and 
we  intend  to  continue  this  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  we  enjoy 
the  greatest  co-operation  by  the  federal  civil 
service  commission,  which  is  with  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  federal  government. 
They  have  developed,  with  the  support  of 
their  employees,  an  excellent  method  of  salary 
review  which  involves  extensive  pay  studies. 
We  receive  full  reports  of  those  studies.  As 
a  result  we  need  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  surveys,  with  the  consequent  duplication 
of  demands  on  employers  for  information. 
At  times  we  must  conduct  our  own  pay 
surveys  because  we  have  certain  classes  of 
employment  here  or  certain  conditions  not 
covered  by  the  reports  received. 

I  wish  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  fine 
assistance  we  have  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Sam  Hughes,  the  federal  chairman,  and 
George  Gauthier,  director,  pay  research 
bureau. 

Classification  administration  has  continued 
to  face  heavy  demands  of  regular  reviews  and 
studies.  A  number  of  new  series  were  estab- 
lished such  as:  mental  health  rehabilitation, 
sales  tax  administration,  organization  and 
methods  analysis,  citizenship  development 
and  liaison.  In  addition,  many  of  the  existing 
classes  were  rewritten  and  updated,  for  ex- 
ample, research  scientist,  foresters,  trades, 
highway  maintenance  and  others. 

Just  recently  a  new  series  of  legal  advisory 
counsel  was  established  in  order  to  attract 
and  retain  men  of  high  calibre  to  the  service 
in  the  profession  of  law.  Work  will  soon  be 
completed  on  medical  classes.  In  medicine, 
law  and  other  professions  the  plans  provide 
for  accelerated  promotions  and  increases  to 
all  qualified  personnnel  based  on  recruitment 
of  qualified  persons  by  the  civil  service 
commission.  The  civil  service  must  pay 
adequate  salaries  to  hold  men  of  knowledge 
and  ability  in  responsible  posts,  and  that  is 
our  policy. 

In  mentioning  recruitment  of  stafi^,  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  set  out  in  some  detail  the 


change  of  policy  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
year.  The  civil  service  commission  previously 
assisted  departments  in  recruitment,  as  re- 
quired. The  initial  responsibility  rested  with 
the  department  It  was  decided  in  the  past 
year  to  concentrate  the  responsibilty  for 
recruitment  in  the  civil  service  commission  for 
all  positions  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 
Such  recruitment  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  service  commission.  No  doubt  you 
have  seen  periodic  advertisements  in  the 
press  and  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

The  recruitment  and  selection  for  the 
sales  tax  branch  was  carried  out  jointly  by 
commission  officers  and  the  departmental 
personnel  officers  as  a  pilot  project,  with 
considerable  success.  Since  last  October 
departments  list  all  vacancies  in  this  area 
with  the  civil  service  commission  and  it  is 
the  commission's  responsibility  to  recruit 
qualified  candidates  and  compile  eligible  lists. 
The  selection  is  then  made  from  the  lists  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  A  certificate  of  the  com- 
mission is  issued  for  such  persons  nominated 
by  the  department. 

In  the  past  year,  whenever  a  new  class 
series  has  been  constituted,  the  commission 
has  participated  in  the  recruitment  and  as- 
sisted in  the  selection  of  staff  for  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  The  effect  of  this  new 
recruitment  policy  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing. The  number  of  applications  received 
has  trebled  and  the  applicants  are  of  a  hij^er 
standard.  The  number  of  requests  for  staff 
filled  by  the  commission  has  doubled.  The 
number  of  applicants  referred  by  the  com- 
mission to  the  departments  for  final  selection 
has  increased  by  70  per  cent.  In  the  last 
four  months  2,488  applicants  have  been  inter- 
viewed and  tested  when  qualified  by  educa- 
tion or  experience  and  of  this  number  440 
were  placed  in  departmental  positions. 

The  concept  of  a  career  service  has  been 
advanced  by  giving  civil  servants  within  the 
departments  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
jobs  regardless  of  department  or  location 
within  the  civil  service.  As  a  result  a  num- 
ber of  transfers  have  been  effected.  In  many 
cases  the  transfer  brought  with  it  a  promotion 
to  a  higher  classification.  In  some  cases  to 
the  level  of  a  branch  head. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there 
are  some  areas  in  which  difficulties  occur  in 
recniitment  of  qualified  staff.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties, for  example,  in  obtaining  candidates 
for  the  auxiliary  services  to  The  Department 
of  Health,  such  as  psychologists,  social 
workers,  occupational  therapists  and  certain 
other  professional  areas,  such  as  economists, 
solicitors,     accountants,     medical     personnel, 
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nurses,  and  dentists.  We  are  experiencing 
these  recruitment  difficulties  because  of  scar- 
city and  our  difficulties  in  the  main  are 
shared  by  other  employers. 

Since  the  quality  of  the  civil  service  is 
dependent  upon  the  intake  of  knowledgeable 
and  conscientious  people,  good  recruitment 
and  selection  practices  are  essential.  In 
addition,  staff  development  based  on  internal 
in-service  training  and  development  practices 
will  improve  present  civil  service  administra- 
tion. This  provides  more  attractive  career 
possibilities  for  persons  particularly  in  tech- 
nical, administrative  and  professional  posi- 
tions. 

A  well  balanced  programme  must  not  lose 
sight  of  any  of  the  individual  needs  of  the 
civil  service.  In  regard  to  staff  development, 
the  training  and  development  branch  of  the 
civil  service  commission  planned  and  con- 
ducted a  senior  officers'  conference  in  May 
of  last  year.  This  involved  three  weeks'  in- 
tensive and  stimulating  experience  for  the 
participants  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   This  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

Two  planning  consultants  assisted  us.  Dr. 
R.  O.  MacFarlane,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  at  Carleton  University 
and  Professor  W.  Thompson,  Associate  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  This  was  attended 
by  23  Ontario  civil  servants  as  well  as  nom- 
inees from  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  Canada.  Pro- 
fessors from  four  Ontario  universities  partici- 
pated as  session  leaders:  Carleton,  Queen's, 
Toronto  and  Western.  Our  contacts  with  the 
universities  became  much  closer  over  the 
past  year  and  we  are  continuing  to  plan 
university  and  service  courses  to  assist  in 
the  continued  development  of  the  administra- 
tion. For  example,  there  were  two  courses 
for  senior  supervisors  in  The  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

A  one-day  institute  was  conducted  for  the 
training  of  middle  management  groups  in 
grievances,  their  prevention  and  remedy.  A 
conference  on  personnel  management,  which 
lasted  five  days  was  attended  by  personnel 
officers  and  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Fire 
College.  Most  important,  the  commission,  in 
co-operation  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
has  developed  a  two-year  extension  course 
in  public  administration  with  the  participants 
sharing  with  the  province  the  time  involved 
—4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  twice  a  week.  This  course 
has  been  designed  for  middle  and  upper 
level  government  administrators  to  broaden 
their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  public  administra- 


tion and,  through  bringing  them  together,  to 
learn  from  each  other.  This  has  had  the 
corollary  effect  of  stimulating  academic  inter- 
est at  the  universities  in  provincial  govern- 
ment adrriinistration,  an  area  that  has  been 
neglected. 

New  regulations  have  been  established 
governing  training  and  development  pro- 
grammes given  outside  the  civil  service 
providing  for  educational  leave  for  civil 
servants  to  attend  such  courses.  The  Deputy 
Minister  has  also  been  given  authority  to 
send  an  employee  on  a  conference  or  course, 
a  maximum  of  20  days  and  not  in  excess  of 
$400  in  cost,  exclusive  of  salary. 

It  will  interest  this  House  to  learn  that 
we  have  had  a  number  of  distinguished  visi- 
tors studying  ovir  government  administration. 
They  were  high-ranking  officers  from  the 
governments  of  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Ma- 
laya and  Nigeria.  It  is  our  intention  to  en- 
courage such  visits  through  full  co-operation 
and  assistance. 

Concerning  the  grievance  procedure,  we 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  civil  service 
grievance  procedure  which  is  now  in  its  third 
year  of  operation.  This  provides  for  an 
appeal  by  a  grievor  to  an  independent  arbitra- 
tion board  against  discharge,  classification 
and  conditions  of  work.  In  1961,  44  cases 
were  presented  for  final  arbitration  by  the 
public  service  grievance  board  and  33  for 
the  classification  rating  committee.  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  fine  work  of  these 
boards  in  maintaining  an  objective,  fair  and 
impartial  view  of  the  matters  brought  before 
them.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  these  boards  have  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  civil  servants  and  of  this 
government. 

The  grievance  board,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  Ralph  Presgrave,  has  the 
following  members:  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Ho- 
muth,  vice-chairman;  Mr.  Eric  H.  Silk,  Mr. 
George  H.  Spence,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Bayly.  The  last  three  members  are  drawn 
from  high  levels  in  the  civil  service  and  it 
is  usual  for  fust  one  of  these  members  to  sit 
with  the  two  outside  members  of  the  board. 

The  classification  rating  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  J.  A.  Sarjeant 
is  composed  of  Mr.  James  A.  Bridges,  per- 
sonnel director,  Toronto  Hydro,  and  a  third 
member  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
civil  service  commission  for  each  hearing. 
The  practice  followed  by  the  chairman  is  to 
designate  a  member  who  is  familiar  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  problem,  but  who 
serves  as  a  senior  officer  in  a  department  other 
than  the  one  in  which  the  employee  works. 
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Mr,  J.  P.  Ciilliton  serves  ably  as  secretary  of 
both  these  boards. 

Civil  service  administration  involves  every 
employee  of  every  department,  from  the 
deputy  minister  to  the  single  field  officer.  As 
a  result,  its  policies  must  be  reviewed  and 
changes  recommended  by  many  groups.    The 

I  Public  Service  Act  grants  certain  broad 
authorities  to  the  civil  service  commission,  in 
some  cases  subject  to  regulations  being 
passed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
and  therefore  it  is  often  the  commission  that 
effects  these  rules. 
Civil  service  administration  is  necessarily 
complex  and  therefore  it  is  through  the  care- 
ful study  and  debate  of  subjects  by  experi- 
enced and  well  qualified  officers  that  civil 
service  administration  is  improved,  thus  we 
are  helped  in  our  efforts  to  provide  better 
government  for  the  public  of  Ontario. 

Civil  service  administrators,  because  of  our 
type  of  government,  necessarily  must  remain 
silent  in  matters  of  public  policy.  Since  they 
are  sometimes  unable  to  speak  out  for  the 
public  record,  it  is  necessary  as  Minister 
responsible  for  civil  service  to  report  on  their 
behalf  and  to  state  that  in  spite  of  a  very 
few  isolated  difficulties,  we  have  in  Ontario 
one  of  the  finest  civil  service  administrations 
anywhere. 

A  word  about  the  reclassification  pro- 
gramme. In  order  to  accelerate  the  study 
of  civil  service  it  was  decided  last  year  to 
broaden  the  study  to  include  one  half  of  the 
civil  service  in  one  year.  This  was  far  be- 
yond the  original  plan  and  accordingly  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  the  civil  service 
vote  by  Treasury  board  order  of  $210,000  to 
complete  phase  one  of  the  plan.  The  first 
phase  involves  the  study  of  office  and  institu- 
tional positions  and  a£Fects  approximately 
18,000  persons. 

The  major  portion  of  this  part  of  the  survey 
has  been  completed  and  the  programme  is 
now  passing  into  the  critical  stage  of  salary 
research  and  the  application  of  new  salary 
schedules  based  on  a  reclassification  pro- 
gramme. Job  evaluation  involves  the  study 
of  each  diflFerent  job,  a  writing  of  that  job 
by  the  supervisor,  which  is  approved  by  the 
employee.  At  this  stage  the  civil  service 
association  representative  may  be  approached 
by  the  employee  for  guidance.  The  position 
as  described  is  then  rated  by  a  rating  team 
composed  of  trained  civil  servants  and  con- 
sultants. Finally  the  rating  is  reviewed  by 
a  central  rating  committee  which  has  on  it  a 
senior  consultant,  a  senior  officer  of  the 
civil  service  commission  and  a  representative 
of  the  civil  service  association. 


At  the  present  tinie  this  is  Mr.  Harold 
Mace,  its  president.  Mr.  Mace  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  alert  and  intelligent  officer 
with  an  objective,  unselfish  and  healthy 
regard  for  the  interests  of  others.  We  have 
been  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  mature 
participation  of  the  civil  service  association  in 
this    entire   reclassification   programme. 

After  all  positions  in  phase  one  are  rated 
they  will  then  be  classified  according  to  tlieir 
point  rating  in  job  series.  Salary  research  is 
conducted  on  each  series  of  the  classes,  for 
example,  clerical,  accounting,  trades,  etc.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  instructed  the  chairman  of 
the  civil  service  commission  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  integration  of  the  re- 
classification programme  into  civil  ser\'ic"e 
administration  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
design,  implementation  and  operation  of  this 
system. 

Accordingly,  sir,  certain  changes  in  the 
administration  were  made,  the  most  significant 
of  which  was  to  place  Mr.  H.  Copland  in 
charge  of  the  management  of  the  programme 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Goss  in  charge  of  its  technical 
aspects. 

The  departments  have  been  most  co- 
operative in  this  study  which  has  placed 
heavy  demands  on  officers  and  staff.  Such 
work  is  in  the  interests  of  the  departmental 
administration  to  have  properly  rated  jobs 
filled  by  qualffied  persons.  Each  depart- 
ment has  nominated  civil  servants  to  parti- 
cipate as  job  analysts  in  this  programme;  in 
addition  departmental  supervisors  must  learn 
how  to  write  accurate  descriptions  of  the  posi- 
tions that  are  under  them.  In  the  coming 
year  it  will  require  an  estimated  $270,000 
to  complete  phase  one  and  to  carry  out 
phase  two  of  the  programme.  This  phase 
involves  professional,  executive  and  adminis- 
trative technical  positions,  item  7. 

In  reviewing  the  estimates  you  will  note 
that  an  increase  of  $160,000  is  requested  to  a 
total  of  $942,000,  compared  to  $782,000  last 
year.  This  total  involves  an  increase  of  $148,- 
000  for  salaries,  item  1;  a  $2,000  increase  for 
travelling  expenses,  item  2;  a  $30,000  increase 
in  maintenance  costs,  item  3;  a  $6,000  in- 
crease for  the  joint  advisory  coimcil  and  ap- 
peals boards,  item  4;  and  a  $5,000  increase 
for  publications  and  advertising. 

Items  5  and  7  are  reduced  by  $31,000. 
The  reason  for  the  increased  amounts  for 
salaries,  which  is  the  biggest  item,  is  to 
provide  for  the  staff  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  programmes  of  the  commission,  including 
the  central  recruitment  and  examination  serv- 
ice for  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  have  ex- 
plained its  purpose  previously.    Recruitment 
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personnel  added  this  year  will  add  an  esti- 
mated $40,000  to  our  salary  requirements. 
Offsetting  this,  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  on  the  demands  on 
the  personnel  branches  of  each  department 
and  a  reduction  in  the  demands  on  the  time 
taken  by  departmental  officials  in  interview- 
ing many  candidates.  In  fact,  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  net  saving  in  time  and  cost 
as  a  result  of  concentrating  recruitment  in 
one  location.  The  expansion  of  pay  research, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $17,000. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  job  evaluation 
study  is  that  we  have  an  inventory  of  all 
positions  throughout  the  civil  service  which 
will  give  us  a  complete  list  of  all  jobs  and  the 
location  and  type  of  work  involved.  This  is 
now  to  be  reported  and  maintained.  The 
machine  equipment  and  clerical  staflF  involved 
for  this  year  will  cost  a  total  of  $23,000.  We 
intend  to  extend  the  training  and  development 
programme  by  the  addition  of  two  training 
officers  to  assist  departments,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $13,000.  Additional  staflF  for  classification 
and  personnel  administration  generally  will 
add  another  $36,000  to  salary  requirements. 
Salary  revisions  and  annual  increments  are 
estimated  at  $19,000.  This  brings  the  in- 
creased requirements  to  $148,000  for  this 
item. 

The  cost  of  the  job  evaluation  survey  will 
not  recur  once  it  is  completed  and  therefore 
the  estimates  of  the  commission  actually 
represent  items  1  to  6,  inclusive,  at  a  cost 


of  $672,000.    The  reclassification  programme 
is  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $270,000. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
rather  a  full  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
civil  service  association  for  the  last  year,  but 
it  does  emphasize  the  progressive  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  civil  service  commission. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  result  of  these  efforts 
will  be  a  better  trained  and  a  more  eflficient 
civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again.  m 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  f 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture), from  the  select  committee  on  crop 
insurance,  presented  the  committee's  final 
report  for  1962,  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  was  appointed  on  April  12, 
1960  and  reappointed  March  23,  1961.  As 
chairman,  I  should  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  for  their  diligence  and 
co-operative  assistance,  and  to  Mr.  T.  R. 
Bagg,  the  secretary,  who  greatly  facilitated 
the  conduct  of  the  investigations.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  reference,  the 
unanimous  report  of  this  committee,  which 
I  now  table,  is  that  the  Ontario  Legislature 
take  no  action  at  the  present  time  to  establish 
a  government  agency  to  administer  crop 
insurance  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Will  the 
hon.  Minister  give  some  indication  of  the 
importance  of  this  amendment? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  might  say  that  some  time 
ago— earlier,  I  should  say,  in  the  session— we 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to    study    some    of    the    problems    concerned 


with  vertical  integration.  At  that  time,  it  was 
suggested  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
through  you,  sir,  that  the  committee  had  been 
asked  to  prepare  an  interim  report  as  soon  as 
they  found  it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  we 
asked  them  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
presented  me  with  the  report  following  the 
last  meeting  of  their  committee  which  was  on 
Friday  last.  These  proposed  amendments  are 
a  result  of  their  suggestions  out  of  the 
dehberations  of  their  meeting.  While  tliis 
is  not  the  final  report,  by  any  means,  of  the 
committee— simply  three  suggestions  in  this 
proposed  amendment  which  would  be  of 
assistance  in  this  matter  of  vertical  integration 
at  the  present  time— we  will  hear  more  from 
them  as  time  goes  on. 

The  first  amendment  has  to  do  with  over- 
coming discrimination  against  growers  who 
have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  raised  a 
problem  with  the  company  in  the  growing 
year  and  who  have  found  themselves  A^ithout 
a  contract  in  the  following  year  because  they 
objected  to  something  in  their  contract  the 
pre\ious  year.  The  second  amendment  des- 
cribes the  difference  between  a  processor  and 
a  grower  and  defines  that  a  grower  must 
conform  to  the  limitations  of  the  marketing 
plan  or  agency  of  any  product  that  happens 
to  be  controlled  by  that  particular  marketing 
plan  or  agency.  In  other  words,  the  processor 
is  described,  if  he  is  the  grower  of  a  product, 
as  a  grower.  The  third  amendment  deals 
with  the  point  that  growers  should  not  come 
under  compulsion  to  grow  under  two  systems 
in  order  to  get  a  contract.  It  delineates  the 
difference  there  and  points  out  the  abuses 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  some  instances 
in  the  past.  This  is  an  elimination  of  tliat 
problem. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker. 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart),  of  which  I  have  already  given 
notice.  To  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture: 
What  is  The  Department  of  Agriculture  doing 
to  expedite  the  marketing  of  40  million 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  still  in  the 
farmers*  bams? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  for  which  I 
thank  him  for  advance  notice,  may  I  first  of 
all  suggest  that  the  marketing  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  Ontario  is  tlie  responsibility  of 
the  Ontario  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Marketing 
Board.  That  plan  gives  the  board  full 
authority  in  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 

The  Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  is  continuing  discussions  with  the 
Ontario  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Growers*  Market- 
ing Board  in  order  to  be  of  assistance  in 
resohing  the  current  marketing  problems. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Ontario 
Flue-cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Board  has 
approached  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ofiicials  to  discuss  assistance  through 
The  Agricultural  Products  Co-operative  Mar- 
keting Act  for  the  removal  and  processing  of 
surplus  tobacco. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following,  the  report  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  (Mr.  Spooner)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts ) ,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  submitted 
to  him. 

Newspapers  have  reported  that  the  Cana- 
dian Collectors'  Association  has  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
department  calling  for  an  investigation  into 
the  firm  collecting  doctors'  bills,  as  well  as 
requesting  legislation  that  would  require  the 
sale  of  uncollected  bills  to  be  brought  under 
control  and  that  a  debtor  be  notified  before 
any  action  can  be  taken  by  a  third  party  to 
collect  a  bill. 

Would  the  hon.  Attorney-General  indicate 
whether  such  an  investigation  or  legislation 
is  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  government, 
and  if  so,  when? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  received  from  Frederick 
E.  Tyler,  executive  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Collectors'  Association  on  April  9,  1962,  re- 
questing investigation  of  certain  practices, 
has  })een  referred  to  the  Inspector  of  Legal 
Offices  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  study  and  report. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  will  recall 
my  question  last  night  regarding  the  estimates 


of  The  Department  of  Highways.  Have  you 
made  the  investigation  and  are  you  ready  to 
rejKJrt  now,  sir,  the  result  of  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  According  to  my  check  into 
Hansard,  the  votes  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  were  passed,  on  page  1455,  March 
22. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  ( Went\vorth ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  stated  that  you  were  going 
to  listen  to  the  tape.  Did  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  tape?  I  submit 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  estimates  were  not  passed. 
I  had  several  more  questions  that  I  wished 
to  ask.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts )  rose  from  his  place  some  time  around 
midnight  and  made  a  motion.  I  suggest,  sir, 
that  if  you  will  listen  to  the  tape,  you  will 
find  that  the  last  vote  in  The  Department  of 
Highways  was  never  passed.  Several  hon.  j 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  did  have 
other  questions  that  they  wished  to  put  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow), 
and  I  wonder  if  you  would  take  under  advise- 
ment the  consideration  of  listening  to  the  tape. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  been  advised  that  it  i 
was  not  necessary  to  have  a  vote  on  this  i 
statutory  vote,  and  tlie  vote  preceding  was 
actually  carried,  as  was  reported  in  Hansard. 
I  will  be  glad  to  check  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  vote  703  carried?  Because 
even  before  estimates  are  even  considered 
here,  you  hear  from  all  sides  of  this  House 
the  word  "carried"  and  that  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  it  is  carried,  just  because 
one  hears  a  whole  volume  of  "carried"  even 
before  one  rises  to  his  feet.  And  I  do  not 
see  anything,  sir,  in  1455. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  this  matter  before  it  is  disposed  of. 
Technically,  it  is  true  that  a  statutory  item 
does  not  have  to  be  voted  upon,  but  always 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  And 
I  think  that  what  the  hon.  members  on  this 
side  are  saying  is  that  they  did  anticipate 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  further  obser- 
vations under  that  statutory  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  before  you  reach  your 
final  determination  in  this  matter,  you  will 
consider  the  thought  tliat  it  is  customary  to 
permit  hon.  members  to  make  an  observation 
under  a  statutory  item,  and  in  this  instance 
I  would  hope  that  you  will  ensure  that  if 
there  are  hon.  members  who  wish  to  make 
some  observations  under  this  particular  item 
to  which  you  made  reference,  that  you  will 
afford  us  that  opportunity. 
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Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
(question  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  yesterday,  con- 
cerning the  hospital  situation  at  Wallaceburg. 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  management 
of  the  hospital  since  yesterday  and  I  prefer 
therefore  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  are  coming  in  this  afternoon,  and  I 
shall  make  a  report  on  what  has  happened 
after  our  chat  with  management.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  matter  can  be  resolved;  I  will 
put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day; 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr. 
Gisbom)  the  other  night— April  3— when  my 
estimates  were  being  considered,  brought  up 
a  matter  concerning  the  condition  of  cranes 
at  the  International  Iron  and  Metal  Company 
Limited  at  Hamilton.  At  that  time  I  promised 
to  look  into  it.  In  the  meantime  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Marvin  E.  Goldblatt,  the 
president  of  the  company,  which  says: 

In  reference  to  the  conversation  your 
deputy  had  on  Wednesday  with  our  Mr. 
Reuben  Levy  regarding  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Gisbom,  enclosed  you  will  find  a 
reply  which  we  have  asked  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  to  publish. 

As  we  feel  very  badly  as  to  the  publicity 
given  us  by  our  local  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television,  we  would  like  steps  taken  to 
have  the  true  facts  stated  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  we  call  upon  you  as  Minister  of 
Labour  to  set  the  records  straight. 

The  statement,  which  I  should  like  to  read, 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Goldblatt, 
dated  April  5,  1962,  reads  as  follows: 

We  take  exception  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gisbom  in  the  Legislature 
on  April  3,  which  had  direct  reference 
to  our  company. 

We  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Gisbom  that  our  employees  are 
members  of  tlie  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  The  facilities  that  we  have  for 
our  employees  are  second  to  none  in 
Canada  and  are  open  to  inspection  by  Mr. 
Gisbom  at  any  time.  We  feel  that  before 
Mr.  Gisbom  makes  any  statements,  eitlier 
in  the  Legislature  or  out,  discriminating 
against  any  company,  that  he  should  be 
more  certain  of  his  facts,  and  we  are 
anxiously  awaiting  a  visit  from  Mr.  Gis- 
bom to  our  plant  to  see  if  he  would  repeat 
these  unwarranted  remarks  which  he  made. 

The  Department  of  Labour  makes 
regular     inspections  at  our  plant,   and  as 


recent  as  April  4,  1962,  two  inspectors 
from  The  Department  of  Labour  have  sub- 
mitted written  reports  showing  no  viola- 
tions. We  cannot  understand  tlie  basis  of 
Mr.  Gisbom's  statement  which  singled  out 
our  company,  and  we  call  upon  Mr.  Gis- 
bom to  withdraw  his  objectionable  criticism 
of  our  company. 

Mr.  Gisbom,  who  we  understand  is  an 
employee  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  might  do  well  to  check  with  the 
union  for  whom  he  works,  since  it  is  with 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America  that 
our  firm  has  its  collective  bargaining 
employees  agreement. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Goldblatt. 

Mr*  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
intervening  in  this  at  the  moment,  there  are 
still  other  sides  to  this  question  which  we 
will  present  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  hon.   Prime   Minister  tabled  answers 
to  questions  as  follows: 
11.  Mr.  A.  ].  Reaunie  (Essex  North)— Inquiry 
of  the  Ministry: 

What  were  the  names  and  addresses  of 

all    persons    holding    special    non-member 

OPP    identification    cards    for    the    years 

1955  to  1961  inclusive? 
Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General   (Mr. 
Roberts):  Sessional  Paper  No.  85. 

14.  Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald   (York   South )- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  How  many  tmst  companies  operating 
in  Ontario  have  preferred  lists  of  fire 
insurance  companies  from  which  their 
mortgage  holders  must  seek  coverage? 
2.  Which  of  those  tmst  compames  named 
require  insurance  companies  to  purdiase 
their  investment  certificates  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  getting  on  the  preferred 
list? 
Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General: 

1.  Complete  information  unavailable, 
but  at  least  five  companies. 

2.  According  to  best  information  avail- 
able: British  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company, 
Guaranty  Tmst  Company  of  Canada,  In- 
dustrial Mortgage  and  Tmst  Company, 
Victoria  and  Grey  Tmst  Company. 

15.  Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald    (York   South )- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  Alberta  gas  de- 
livered in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  on  a  90 
per  cent  load  factor  basis?  2.  What  is  the 
cost  of  Alberta  gas  delivered  in  the  \icinity 
of  Toronto  on  an  intemiptible  basis,  with 
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provision  that  one-third  be  delivered  in 
five  winter  months  and  two-thirds  in  seven 
summer  months?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of 
Alberta  gas  dehvered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto  on  an  interruptible  basis  in  the 
summer  months?  4.  What  is  the  cost  of 
Alberta  gas  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto  on  an  assignment  basis?  5.  What 
is  the  cost  of  Texas  gas  delivered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Windsor  on  an  interruptible 
basis  during  seven  summer  months? 

Answer    by    tlie    hon.    Minister    of    Energy 
Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay): 

1.  The  average  price  of  Alberta  gas 
delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  to  gas 
utilities  on  a  90  per  cent  load  factor  is 
44.1  cents  per  MCF.  The  price  on  a  100 
per  cent  load  factor  is  42.5  cents  per  MCF. 

2.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  schedule  since 
the  rate  or  rates  are  negotiated,  e.g.  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Storage  and  Pipelines  Limited 
has  a  contract  with  Trans-Canada  for  gas 
on  a  75  per  cent  annual  load  factor  basis 
at  a  price  of  39  cents  per  MCF. 

3.  The  price  of  Alberta  gas  delivered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toronto  on  an  interruptible 
basis  during  the  summer  months  is  33.5 
cents  per  MCF. 

4.  There  is  no  rate  schedule  for  Alberta 
gas  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  on 
an  assignment  basis. 

5.  The  price  of  Texas  gas  delivered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Windsor  on  an  interruptible 
basis  during  seven  summer  months  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1961,  was 
32.46  cents  per  MCF. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  sympathy  of  all  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  to  the  clerk  of  the  assembly 
(Mr.  Lewis)  whose  mother  passed  away  early 
this  morning.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  great  help- 
mate to  Mr.  Lewis*  father  who  served  as  clerk 
of  this  assembly  from  1926  to  1955  and  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  carries  on 
the  very  high  traditions  which  were  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  On  behalf  of  all  of  us, 
I  extend  our  most  sincere  condolences. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

On  vote  401: 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.    Chairman,    in    presenting    to    the    hon. 


members  of  the  House  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education  for  the  coming 
year,  I  have  decided  against  making  any 
general  statement  covering  the  overall  activi- 
ties of  this  department.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
activities  of  the  department  are  very  wide- 
spread and  they  cover  a  very  great  area; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  present  to  the  hon. 
members  a  complete  report  of  everything 
that  the  department  is  doing,  has  done,  and 
plans  on  doing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
select  those  parts  of  the  activities  of  the 
department  which  I  might  assume  would  be 
of  any  particular  interest. 

Secondly,  following  representations  in  the 
House  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
getting  the  reports  of  the  departments  in  a 
little  earlier;  the  report  of  The  Department 
of  Education  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
hon.  members  for  some  few  weeks.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  statistical  analysis  and  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  editorial  comment  in 
it;  I  would  in  fact  just  be  repeating  informa- 
tion that  you  already  have. 

Thirdly,  if  you  look  at  the  budget  of  The 
Department  of  Education  you  will  find  that 
it  is  broken  down  into  a  great  many  votes. 
These  votes  in  turn  are  broken  down  into 
sub-headings  and,  therefore,  it  lends  itself 
to  fairly  searching  questions  on  various  items 
of  administration  of  the  department  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  individual  members. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  avoid  the  repetition  that 
I  have  noticed  in  the  House  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  estimates  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, where  a  long  statement  has  been  made 
at  the  beginning  and  then  the  hon.  Minister 
concerned  has  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
most  of  that  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  items. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  as  the 
Minister  of  Education  certainly  takes  me  by 
surprise  this  year.  I  thought  perhaps  I  would 
have  a  chance  of  jotting  down  a  few  notes 
here  and  there  about  what  he  has  to  say 
about  his  department.  However,  if  he  feels 
he  wants  us  to  go  right  into  the  criticism 
of  the  department  we  will  do  so. 

Education  has  become  the  largest  depart- 
ment of  the  government  today.  Our  fast 
and  continuous  developments  here  and 
abroad,  I  would  say,  have  brought  this  about. 
In  order  to  Iceep  pace  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  other  provinces  and  countries,  to 
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survive,  to  be  recognized,  and  yes,  if  possible, 
to  lead  the  way,  we  must  show  great  interest 
in  education.  Education  today  I  would  say 
is  everybody's  business. 

Whether  you  have  children  or  not,  whether 
you  are  in  business  or  retired,  whether  you 
are  employed  or  on  welfare,  whether  you 
wish  it  or  not,  you  will  pay  education  taxes. 
Cost  of  education  is  mounting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  mount  for  several  years  to  come. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  see  tliat  tlie  tax 
dollar  be  spent  conscientiously  and  efficiently, 
tliat  frills  and  fancy  be  eliminated,  that  plan- 
ning and  forethought  be  given  in  every 
decision  made,  that  the  common  good  be 
considered  first  but  also  that  minorities  be 
not  forgotten,  that  justice  prevail,  that  civil 
rights  be  recognized,  and  that  equal  oppor- 
tunities be  given  on  all  phases  of  education 
regardless  of  colour,  race  or  creed. 

This  government,  I  would  say,  is  to  be 
commended  for  many  inaugurations  in  the 
field  of  education  in  the  past.  Its  help  to 
universities  is  commendable  indeed.  Its 
assistance  to  school  boards  has  been  greatly 
appreciated,  and  the  grants  that  they  have 
given  have  lightened  the  tax  burden  of  many 
municipalities.  But  no  system,  no  introduc- 
tion, no  inauguration,  can  be  perfect.  We 
in  the  Opposition,  with  several  members  in 
the  education  field,  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
teachers  or  school  board  members  past  and 
present,  have  conscientiously  studied  educa- 
tion presently  administered  by  this  govern- 
ment. I  want  to  say  tliat  we  would  certainly 
not  be  doing  our  duty  as  members  of  the 
Opposition  if  we  did  not  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  what  we  consider 
to  be  essential  to  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  this  province;  that  is  equal  opportu- 
nities in  all  phases  of  education  for  all. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  education,  when  one -quarter  of  the  billion- 
dollar  provincial  budget  is  spent  on  educa- 
tion, it  appears  to  us  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  that  department  should  have  enough 
responsibilities  handling  that  department.  To 
be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada's  largest 
province,  where  one-third  of  the  nation's 
population  is  concentrated,  requires  not  only 
ability,  stamina  and  dependability,  but  it  also 
requires  undivided  attention  on  securing  the 
full  co-operation  of  all  its  ministries. 

We  admire  the  youth,  tlie  vim  and  the 
^  igour  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  We  note 
liis  nonchalant  way  of  facing  problems  as 
they  arise.  But  we  also  say  to  him  that  he 
is  no  superman.  We  are  concerned  with  his 
health  as  well  as  that  of  every  hon.  member 
of  this  House.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 


say  he  should  leave  the  education  ministry 
to  some  other  hon.  member  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Great  changes  are  being  introduced  on 
the  secondary  school  level  of  education  this 
year.  Even  with  a  large  staff  on  hand  it  is 
essential  that  where  great  decisions  are  to  be 
made,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  should 
be  there  to  attend  to  them  or  else  be  criti- 
cized severely  by  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Since  this  session  opened  last  February  20 
there  have  been  four  educational  conunittee 
meetings  called  and  each  of  these  were  very 
important  ones  concerning  the  new  course  for 
secondary  schools.  At  each  one  of  these  we 
had  to  depend  on  officials  of  the  department 
for  explanations  or  decisions.  TTiis  was 
placing  these  officials  at  a  disadvantage  and 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  committee  members 
who  demanded  answers  on  polici^  or  de- 
cisions of  the  government. 

Recently,  close  to  200  retired  women 
teachers  from  every  part  of  the  province 
descended  upon  Queen's  Park  seeking  The 
Department  of  Education's  help.  Again,  the 
only  one  who  could  have  given  them  a 
straightforward  answer  was  the  hon.  Minister 
himself,  but  the  hon.  Minister  was  not 
present.  I  know  he  had  a  very  important 
meeting  in  order  to  avert  the  Hydro  strike. 
Still,  if  we  had  had  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, not  of  a  dual  capacity,  this  matter 
would  have  received  the  consideration  that 
it  deserved  and  these  people  wotild  have 
left  with  some  sort  of  an  answer.  As  it  was, 
they  were  no  further  ahead  than  they  were 
last  year.  I  wish  to  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  have  no 
other  duties  and  no  other  minstry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  touch  very  briefly 
on  the  publication  tliat  we  received  some 
time  ago  entitled  "After  Grade  8"  which  is 
an  introduction  to  the  secondary  school 
courses  which  are  being  introduced  into 
Grade  9  this  coming  September.  Other 
speakers  of  the  party  will  speak  on  the 
changes  when  we  come  to  the  vote  on 
secondary  schools. 

I  have  spoken  to  various  school  officials 
since  the  publication  came  out  and  I  have 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  it.  Truly, 
I  wonder  if  the  department  officials  realize 
that  the  general  public  are  not  all  teachers, 
principals,  school  supervisors  and  administra- 
tors. To  read  that  brochure  intelligently 
requires  deep  thinking  and  concentration, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  refer  especially  to 
one  chart  that  they  have  here,  the  chart 
showing  the  progress  after  Grade  9  to  the 
three  level  courses.    I  would  say  it  is  even 
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hard  for  an  educator  to  follow.    How  a  lay- 
man will  follow  this  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
by  simple  observation  how  the  department 
plans  future  school  needs  in  the  province.  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
figures  I  used,  submitted  by  the  department 
itself. 

On  September  12,  1961,  there  was  an 
announcement  that  came  out  from  the  depart- 
ment about  the  various  departments  that 
come  under  Education.  Under  enrolment  the 
hon.  Minister  had  this  to  say:  "Elementary 
school  enrolment  is  expected  to  increase  by 
approximately  50,000  in  September,  1961." 
Now,  mind  you,  this  was  dated  September  12, 
1961. 

Now  I  want  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education,  dated— this  is 
the  report  we  received  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
—and  on  page  one  in  the  report  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  1961,  it  states  that  the  increase  of 
the  elementary  schools  was  36,665.  There- 
fore, his  estimated  increase  was  over- 
estimated by  13,335  pupils.  On  the  secondary 
school  level  the  estimated  increase  stated  in 
his  September  announcement,  September  12, 
1961,  was  approximately  21,000  students. 
Yet  in  his  1961  report,  on  page  one,  the 
actual  increase  in  the  secondary  schools  over 
1960  was  36,402.  This  time  they  were  under- 
estimated by  some  15,402  students. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  shows 
the  very  haphazard  way  the  department  does 
its  planning.  They  overestimate  the  popula- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  and  under- 
estimate the  secondary  school  population  and 
both  by  very,  very  large  figures.  This  is 
hard  to  understand  when  you  consider  that 
the  department  is  very  conscientious  in  keep- 
ing rigid  charts  of  the  school  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
to  the  great  Ontario  leadership  convention 
held  on  October  23,  24,  25,  1961,  here  in  this 
great  city  of  Toronto.  There  was  also  held 
a  policy  committee  of  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative party  at  which  reports  were  pre- 
sented by  various  committees  on  all  aspects 
of  provincial  jurisdiction. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  what  the 
policy  committee  on  education  recommended 
under  the  heading  of  "Children  and  Youth". 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  it  states 
under  "Special  Needs": 

This  convention  recognizes  the  concern 
already  shown  by  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario   in   the  provision   of  facilities   for 


children  with  special  needs  demonstrated 
by  improvements  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
mentally  disturbed,  epileptic,  deaf  and 
blind  and  those  impaired  by  tuberculosis. 

Your  government  has  also  shown  that  it 
recognizes  that  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done  for  "children  with  excep- 
tional needs".  We  interpret  this  to  mean 
not  merely  children  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  but  also  children 
with  exceptional  ability. 

Inasmuch  as  these  children  are  scattered 
throughout  the  province  —  only  in  large 
metropolitan  centres  do  enough  of  them 
live  in  one  community  to  permit  such 
facilities  to  be  provided  on  a  municipal  or 
local  level— your  convention  feels  that  tliere 
is  an  overall  problem  here  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  action  on  a  provincial  level. 
Needless  to  say  the  details  of  this  must  be 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  local 
boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  wel- 
fare organizations,  etc.  At  this  moment 
your  committee  is  now  only  in  a  position 
to  make  general  recommendations  of 
policy  and  we  feel  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  complete  review  should  be 
made  of  the  facilities  which  are  currently 
available  to  children  with  special  needs, 
i.e.  both  handicapped  and  gifted  children. 
Such  a  review,  in  addition  to  recognizing 
the  studies  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association,  should  include 
an  examination  of  the  needs  of  and  facili- 
ties for  children  of  preschool  age  as  well 
as  children  of  primary  school  and  secondary 
school  age. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  want  to  come  to: 

Humanitarian  considerations  dictate  a 
concern  for  handicapped  children;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tremendous  need,  in 
terms  of  national  development  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  our  human  re- 
sources, demands  that  much  greater  con- 
sideration should  be  given  than  has  been 
given  heretofore  to  the  children  and 
young  people  with  special  talents  and 
special    gifts. 

Such  a  review  as  your  convention  rec- 
ommends would  obviously  require  a  study 
of  existing  school  programmes,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary;  it  would  also  require 
an  examination  of  what  further  steps 
might  be  taken  within  the  school  system 
for  enrichment  of  curricula,  and  accelera- 
tion of  programme  where  indicated  in  the 
best  interest  of  sound  human  development. 

Now   to   compare   this  recommendaiton  with 
what  we  find  in  the  hon.   Minister's  report 
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of  1961,  I  would  refer  you  to  page  13 
under  the  heading  of  "Trainable  Retarded 
Children": 

In  1961  school  attendance  grants  were 
paid  to  71  local  associations  for  retarded 
children  affiliated  with  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children.  Most  of 
these  classes  were  visited  by  special  ser- 
vice inspector  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  teachers  and  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing classroom  programme. 

I  have  looked  extensively  at  all  the  tables 
of  grants  paid  to  local  associations  for  these 
retarded  children,  nowhere  do  I  find  them. 
Regarding  the  gifted  children:  Nowhere 
in  the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation is  any  mention  made  of  the  pohcy 
committee's  recommendations  that  "much 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  than 
has  been  given  hertofore  to  the  children 
and  young  people  with  special  talents  and 
special  gifts." 

I  may  say  also,   Mr.   Chairman,   that  the 
Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  the 
following    policy    at    their    annual    meeting 
held  in  May  of  1961,  in  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor,  and  under   the   heading  of   "Education 
Unit  System  of  Promotion,"  and  I  quote: 
Uniform    handling    of   students   is    con- 
sidered to  be  unfair  and  ineflBcient.    Stu- 
dents with   superior  capacity  need  to  be 
faced     with     challenging     situations     and 
should  be  expected  to  proceed  at  a  faster 
pace  than  those  who  encounter  difficulty 
unless  the  pace  is  slowed  down.    The  use 
of  the  unit  system  of  promotion  to  accom- 
plish this  should  be  encouraged. 

Still  in  the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  noth- 
ing again  is  mentioned  about  "gifted  chil- 
dren." The  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Ontario  Chambers  of 
Commerce  has  never  been  considered  by 
this  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  a  few  words 
about  the  separate  schools  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Those  questions  you 
raised,  you  could  ask  under  vote  406,  special 
education  services  branch;  they  are  all  cov- 
ered there. 

Mr.  Belanger:  1  will  bring  those  questions 
up.  Under  the  heading  of  separate  schools 
of  the  province,  I  just  want  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  local  tax  levy  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation  even 
though  their  cost  is  much  lower  than  the 
operating  cost  of  the  public  school  group. 
Provincial  grants   given  to  both  public  and 


separate  schools  have  helped  but  have  not 
cured  the  situation. 

The  province  will  have  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  give  equal  opportunities  for  all  to 
receive  a  good  education  regardless  of 
colour,  race  or  creed,  it  will  have  to  move 
to  meet  this  everlasting  increasing  financial 
problem  of  the  separate  schools.  That  is  the 
root  of  the  problem  and  it  must  be  rectified 
soon. 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  I 
think  you  all  know  my  nationality,  and  that 
I  also  teach  in  a  bilingual  school  of  the 
province  and  I  would  like  to  say  something 
here  about  schools  attended  by  French- 
speaking  pupils. 

There  are  98,500  French-speaking  stu- 
dents in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  province.  This  number  is 
growing  steadily.  With  more  and  more  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  learning  French  in 
the  schools  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this 
number   will   increase. 

The  courses  given  are  good  but  it  is  very 
discouraging  to  the  students,  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  parents  when  they  see  that  after 
eight  years  of  preparation  on  the  elementary 
level  such  little  interest  is  shown  by  The 
Department  of  Education  to  have  these 
pupils  continue  on  the  secondary  school 
level. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  recently  in  a  ques- 
tion period  in  this  House,  the  department 
does  not  oflFer  a  course  at  OCE  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  teach  this  course 
on  the  secondary  school  level.  Thcie  are 
competent  teachers  throughout  the  province 
who  could  teach  it  but  officials  of  the  de- 
partment turn  their  backs  upon  it. 

They  are  interested  in  teaching  "basic 
French,"  which  is  of  little  value  to  the  Enghsh 
student  in  later  life.  To  say  that  this  course 
is  of  value  to  a  Grade  8  graduate  of  a 
bilingual  school  I  would  say  is  a  misstate- 
ment. How  ridiculous  it  is  to  hear  from  one 
of  these  graduates  of  a  Grade  8  bilingual 
school  who  is  taking  the  "basic  French"  course 
in  Grade  9  as  taught  in  our  high  schools 
today,  come  and  say  to  his  former  Grade  8 
teacher:  "Today,  sir,  I  learned  to  count  from 
1  to  20  in  French,  or  else  I  can  translate  the 
sentence  'I  am  standing  by  the  window.*  ** 
A  student  who  speaks  French,  who  has  spent 
eight  years  of  learning  French  spelling,  French 
composition,  French  grammar,  French  reading 
and  literature— and,  yes,  even  arithmetic, 
history  and  geography  lessons,  were  at  times 
given  to  him  in  French— must  now  subject 
himself  to  learn  all  over  again  to  coimt,  to 
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conjugate  and  to  translate.  What  a  pity  that 
the  oflBcials  at  the  department  cannot  see  the 
loss  of  time,  the  futility  and  the  backwardness 
of  such  thinking.  I  would  say  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  department  should  consider  these 
people  also. 

During  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship,  great 
discussions  took  place  about  classes  for  new 
Canadians  which  come  under  his  department. 
This  I  have  no  quarrel  with,  it  is  good  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  can  become  worthy 
citizens  of  the  province  and  the  country. 
There  is  a  group,  however,  that  does  demand 
our  attention  and  have  requested  it  in  the 
past. 

It  is  our  own  Canadian  adults  who  feel  that 
they  should  have  more  education,  either  on 
the  elementary  or  secondary  level  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  left  school  when 
they  were  in  Grade  7,  or  perhaps  they  have 
not  had  any  high  school  education.  They 
have  requested  both  day  or  night  classes. 
You  may  say  that  this  is  found  in  the 
community  programmes.  But  the  adult  educa- 
tion given  under  this  branch  is  mostly  for  new 
Canadians  again.  The  only  alternative  these 
adults  have  is  to  follow  correspondence 
courses.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  teacher- 
student  type  of  courses  which  can  prove 
more  eflFective  and  beneficial  to  the  student. 

If  The  Department  of  Education  were  to 
encourage  local  school  boards  to  institute 
such  courses,  I  know  that  they  would  find 
them  very  popular.  Let  us  try  them  in  the 
larger  centres  and  then  proceed  into  other 
areas. 

How  often  I  have  heard  former  pupils  and 
other  citizens  ask  me  where  they  could  com- 
plete their  Grade  8  or  their  high  school  course. 
The  only  answer  I  can  give  is  either  to  enrol 
in  the  correspondence  courses  or  the  new 
Canadian  classes.  Very  often  their  answer  is 
"no."  They  prefer  the  type  of  formal  educa- 
tion they  received  when  they  were  younger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  remarks  here 
about  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  The 
Department  of  Education  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  Let  me  state  for 
example,  The  Department  of  Labour's  appren- 
ticeship branch  and  The  Department  of 
Education.  The  requirements  which  this 
branch  requires  for  certain  courses  are  not 
known  by  the  principals  of  either  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Very  often  the 
principals  of  either  of  these  schools  must 
write  to  The  Department  of  Labour  for  the 
information  they  want  for  students  who  wish 
to  become  apprenticed  in  certain  trades. 


Again,  you  may  say  that  the  new  secondary 
school  course  will  provide  him  with  this.  I 
say  tliat  in  many  cases  it  will  not.  Another 
example  is  between  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  let 
the  principals  of  our  schools  know  what  are 
the  requirements  for  junior  forest  rangers 
and  how  they  can  continue  their  courses  to 
become  forest  rangers. 

I  could  go  on  to  show  the  lack  of  co- 
operation between  other  departments  and  The 
Department  of  Education  —  to  show  our 
Ontario  youtii  the  opportunities  to  be  had  in 
following  certain  courses  which  eventually 
will  lead  them  to  a  field  where  they  will 
be  an  asset  to  the  province.  Today,  we  are 
in  a  field  where  specialists  are  needed.  Too 
often,  we  lack  the  co-operation,  the  foresight, 
the  vision  to  see  tliat  we  can  secure  these 
people  right  in  the  midst  of  our  school 
population.  We  must  let  them  know  that 
the  opportunities  are  there.  We  must  let  them 
know  how  they  can  achieve  their  goals.  How 
can  this  be  done?  By  co-operation,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  about  concludes  my  general  remarks 
on  this  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have 
other  comments  to  make  when  we  come  to  the 
next  votes.  Other  members  of  my  party  will 
also  have  something  to  say  on  the  following 
votes.  I  want  to  sum  up  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  fashion.  We  in  the  official 
Opposition  feel  that  this  government  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  duties  of  The  Department  of  Education: 
by  having  its  leader  assume  twofold  duties— 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  also 
the  Premier  of  the  province;  by  failing  to 
recognize  that  equal  opportunities  be  given 
to  all  on  all  phases  of  education  regardless  of 
colour,  race,  creed;  by  failing  to  plan  consci- 
entiously for  the  future— the  enrolment  figures 
I  stated  certainly  prove  this— by  failing  to 
accept  or  even  consider  the  recommendations 
of  their  own  party  on  retarded  children,  as 
well  as  gifted  children;  by  not  fully  recog- 
nizing the  problems  of  the  separate  schools; 
by  not  treating  justly  and  fairly  the  demands 
of  the  French-speaking  population  to  train 
teachers  for  secondary  education  on  the  same 
level  as  English  secondary  school  teachers; 
by  not  acquiescing  to  the  demands  for  adult 
education;  by  not  getting  full  co-operation  of 
the  other  departments  in  this  great  business 
of  education,  which  is  everybody's  business. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South);  Mr. 
Chairman,   in  my  view,  these   are   the  most 
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important  estimates  coming  before  the  House 
this  year.  They  are  not  only  the  most  im- 
ixjrtant  estimates,  but  they  come  in  what  is 
the  most  critical  year  in  perhaps  a  century 
in  Ontario  education. 

That  being  the  case,  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  pinch  myself  and  wonder  whether  I  was 
living  in  the  world  that  I  have  been  working 
in  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
listening  to  the  two  speeches  so  far  in  this 
estimate.  The  hon.  Minister  has  been  respon- 
sible for  initiating  what  can  be  described  as 
nothing  but  an  epochal  step  in  Ontario  edu- 
cation. It  has  provoked  a  fantastic  storm  in 
educational  circles;  disillusionment  in  some 
(juarters;  misundiTstanding  in  other  quarters; 
confusion  in  other  quarters.  Yet  the  hon. 
Minister,  with  an  opportunity  to  clarify  some 
of  this,  ga\'e  what  he  apparently  thought  was 
a  plausible  excuse  for  not  at  least  trying  to 
bring  some  order  into  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  had 
his  chance  to  speak  before  getting  into  indivi- 
dual estimates.  It  was  the  time  to  give  the 
broader  picture.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  has  a  really  well-developed  capacity  for 
avoiding  argument— which  has  some  value 
in  politics— in  this  instance,  evaded  what  was 
a  real  opportunity. 

But  if  I  was  disappointed  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's presentation,  I  must  confess  that  I  can 
hardly  find  words  appropriate  to  describe  the 
meanderings  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  com- 
ment on  this,  which  fails  once  again  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  central  issue  iii  education 
at  the  present  time  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  this  may  be  as  eventful  a  year  in 
the  history  of  Ontario  education  as  any  since 
the  early  days  when  Egerton  Ryerson  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  educational  system.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  we  are  launched  into  a 
radical  recasting  of  Ontario  education.  It  is 
a  long  leap  forward  in  some  respects,  genera- 
tions late;  in  most  respects,  initiated  with 
terrify  ingly  little  research,  discussion  and 
preparation. 

And  the  result  of  this  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  people  who  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  education  are  torn  with  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ne(»d  for  changes  is 
longstanding  and  therefore  urgent;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  crash  programme  which  has 
been  launched  has  raised  a  legitimate  fear 
that    the    implementation    of    the    so-called 


Robarts  Plan  is  creating  as  many  proUems  at 
it  is  solving  and  we  shall  have  to  live  with 
the  consequences  of  these  new  problems  for 
years  or  even  generations  to  come. 

If  I  may  make  a  personal  observation  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  involved  in  one 
or  anotlier  phase  of  education-and  I  con- 
sider my  present  job  just  another  phase  of 
it-since  I  left  high  school  some  30  yean 
ago.  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  all 
phases  of  education.  And  perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  first  time  that  I  spoke 
on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  1956,  I  devoted  all  my  introductory 
remarks  to  focusing  attention  on  something 
that  is  now  almost  banal,  because  of  its  pub- 
lic discussion— that  is,  the  lack  of  trade  and 
technical  training  in  our  educational  system 
in  Ontario. 

I  recall  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  when 
I  finished,  my  remarks  were  greeted,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  an  irrelevant  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  then  Minister  as  to  where  he 
had  heard  tlie.se  ideas  before,  and  when  I 
quite  readily  and  hastily  informed  him  where 
I  had  gotten  a  good  deal  of  my  information, 
he  acknowledged  that  the  man  from  whom 
I  had  gotten  some  of  this  information,  who 
had  prepared  a  brief  for  the  Hope  commis- 
sion, who  had  worked  with  the  Minister  in 
the  Legion  educational  services  during  Ae 
war,  WRS  a  fine  fellow— and  then  he  sat 
down,  absolutely  no  consideration  at  all  of  the 
substance  of  the  remarks  I  had  made  in 
reference  to  something  that  was  perplexing  to 
all  who  were  deeply  interested  in  education, 
namely,  drop-outs.  Of  course,  it  has  since 
become  almost  a  byword  in  the  discussion  of 
education. 

From  the  official  Opposition  ranks  tfic 
then  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  made 
some  condescending  reference  to  the  "paper" 
that  I  had  read,  and  that  ended  it  as  far  as 
the  Liberal  Party  was  concerned. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  government  has  been  sadly  out  of  touch 
with  the  times,  that  the  thinking  of  The 
Department  of  Education  has  been  tradition- 
bound,  preoccupied  with  the  admitted  merits 
of  the  classical  academic  education,  but  fail- 
ing comoletelv  to  recognize  its  limitations 
in  the  kind  of  commercial  and  technological 
world  that  we  have  moved  into. 

Left  to  its  own  initiative,  I  am  willing  to 
hazard  the  rather  firm  conviction  that  this 
department  would  have  continued  to  drift 
alone  out  of  touch  with  the  times  and  6»eir 
educational  needs.  As  one  of  the  subiirban 
board  of  education  chairmen  put  it  a  couple 
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of  years  ago,  to  expect  leadership  from  this 
department  is  hke  "looking  for  a  cough  drop 
in  a  coal  mine."  Ratlier  a  harsh  comment, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  too  far  off  base 
in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  events  have  conspired^ 
events  in  combination  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  federal  money— to  propel 
this  department  into  action.  The  real  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  face  up  to  is  that  of  a 
department  whose  record  proves  that  it  was 
both  unwilling  and  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  times  from  its  own  initiative.  Is  that 
department  competent  to  do  the  job  when 
it  is  propelled  into  action  by  external  forces? 

Now  what  were  those  external  forces,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  rather  relevant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  should  take  a  looTc  at  them? 

The  first  one— and  I  would  concede  that 
this  is  somewhat  remote  and  indirect,  but  it 
certainly  played  a  very  major  part  in  re- 
shaping thinking— was  that  the  Russian  put 
sputniks  into  the  sky.  The  result  of  that 
was  to  shatter  the  lethargy  and  the  smugness 
on  the  North  American  continent  that  our 
educational  system  was  so  far  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  were  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  that  a  nation  that  no 
more  than  a  generation  or  two  ago  was  start- 
ing virtually  from  scratch,  had  caught  up  and 
had  passed  us  in  technological  development. 

However  I  would  concede,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  second  external  force  is  far  more 
important— the  impact  of  unemployment.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Diefenbaker  govern- 
ment's superficial  grasp  of  our  problems  that 
it  should  have  concluded  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  in  new  school 
buildings— indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  almost 
irresponsible  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money— would  solve  unemployment.  I  am 
certain  that  the  federal  Tories  felt  that  it 
was  the  kind  of  splashy  programme  that 
would  catch  votes,  and  this  was  their  main, 
if  not  their  exclusive,  preoccupation. 

Obviously,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  a  link 
between  education  and  unemployment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  preparing  for  these  esti- 
mates I  was  rather  struck  by  some  figures 
that  I  found  in  the  brief  that  was  submitted 
by  the  Canadian  welfare  council  to  the 
specnal  committee  of  the  Senate  on  man- 
power and  unemployment  a  year  or  so  ago. 
They  pointed  out  one  basic  fact,  that  the 
average  rate  of  unemployment  today,  for  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  running  at  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force.  Yet 
among  the  new  entrants  to  the  labour  force, 
those  between  the  age  of  14  and  19  years. 


the  percentage  of  unemployed  was  13. 
In  other  words,  it  was  almost  twice  as  high 
among  those  who  had  just  come  out  of  the 
school  system.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
shattering  revelations,  that  those  who  are 
most  recently,  the  graduates  from  our  educa- 
tion system  were  in  tlie  least  prepared 
position  to  find  places  on  the  labour  force. 
The  second  basic  point  in  the  brief  is  that 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  at  its  peak 
in  1960  had  reached  to  9,  10,  11,  12  per 
cent.  But  the  rate  among  persons  who  had 
completed  primary  school,  but  had  not  com- 
pleted secondary  school  was  eight  per  cent. 
Among  those  who  had  completed  secondary 
school  it  was  only  three  per  cent.  By  contrast, 
the  rate  among  persons  who  had  not  com- 
pleted primary  school  was  a  staggering  19 
per  cent. 

They  have  a  further  interesting  table  in 
which  they  break  down  the  occupations  in 
our  Canadian  labour  force.  They  point  out 
that  professionals  represent  nine  per  cent  in 
our  labour  force.  Along  with  it  is  another 
table  that  I  am  going  to  present  to  the  House 
in  conjunction  with  it,  because  I  think  it 
gives  some  indication  of  what  is  happening, 
that  those  nine  per  cent  in  the  labour  force 
reflect  a  71  per  cent  increase  during  the  last 
decade.  The  next  group  are  skilled  workers, 
who  represent  17  per  cent  in  the  labour 
force,  and  that  figure  is  a  38  per  cent  in- 
crease during  the  last  decade.  The  next 
group  is  the  white  collar  workers,  represent- 
ing 29  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  a  figure 
which  is  34  per  cent  increased  over  the  last 
decade.  The  next  group  are  the  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled,  representing  31  per  cent  in 
our  working  force,  and  this  represents  an 
increase  of  19  per  cent  over  the  last  decade. 
You  notice  how  the  percentage  is  dropping 
in  terms  of  increases  as  a  proportion  of  the 
working  force.  Finally,  yovi  see  the  real 
impact:  in  all  the  other,  even  below  the  un- 
skilled, in  the  lowest  group  in  our  labour 
force  which  represents  about  15  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  numbers  in  the  last  year  is 
minus  27  per  cent.  This  is  a  miscellaneous 
grouping. 

Now  there  has  grown  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  result  of  this  preoccupation  with  unem- 
ployment and  the  thinking  that  it  has  im- 
posed upon  those  in  the  educational  world, 
the  feeling  that  in  some  fashion  or  other 
education  is  going  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  I  think  it  is  well  to  pause  here, 
because  this  is  a  main  point  in  the  public 
discussion  at  the  moment,  and  to  recognize 
that  to  a  degree  this  is  an  illusion. 

I    think    I    have    established    solidly    that 
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there  is  a  tie-in  between  education  and  un- 
employment, or  the  lack  of  education  and 
the  capacity  to  get  a  job.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  created,  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  feeling  that  if  you  pound  the 
educational  drums  a  little  bit  louder  that 
in  some  fashion  or  other  this  is  going  to 
relieve  or  remove  unemployment. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  interested  in 
coming  across  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
articles  that  I  have  found  on  this  issue  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  published  by  tlie 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers  Federa- 
tion. They  point  out  that  "even  if  two-thirds 
of  the  unemployed  have  no  more  than 
elementary  education  it  would  be  an  invalid 
conclusion  to  assume  that  raising  everyone  to 
Grade  10  level  would  cause  unemployment 
to  drop  significantly."  Their  contention  is— 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  valid— that: 

Our  educational  link  to  employment 
exists  in  the  main  only  at  the  highest  levels. 
Our  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
trying  to  raise  the  educational  achieve- 
ments for  the  unemployed,  desirable  as 
that  may  be  from  the  philosophic  and 
humanitarian  point  of  view.  All  that  pro- 
cedure would  do  is  give  us  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  able  to  boast  of  un- 
employed groups  with  a  higher  educational 
level. 

They  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  real  an- 
swer to  unemployment,  while  education  has 
a  part  to  play,  the  real  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment that  is  going  to  give  jobs  to  all,  no 
matter  what  strata  of  education  they  may 
fall  into,  is  economic  planning. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  The  hon. 
member  is  in  favour  of  planning  now?  That's 
our  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Economic  planning  and 
all  that  represents. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  favour  of  planning  as  we 
do  it,  not  as  you  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  had  examples 
of  how  you  do  it,  and  they  were  not 
adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  because  it  is 
a  digression  from  our  main  point  in  edu- 
cation this  afternoon,  but  I  thought  it  was 
useful  that  one  should  bring  this  counter- 
thought  into  the  picture  because  of  the 
great  illusion  that  has  been  created— that  if 
somehow  or  other  we  just  beat  the  educa- 


tional   drums    louder   we    would    solve   the 
unemployment  problem. 

However,  I  want  to  set  all  of  these  res- 
ervations aside  for  the  moment  and  take  a 
look  at  the  situation  that  we  face  at  the 
moment.  This  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  the 
hon.  Minister  would  have  dealt  with  in  his 
introductory  remarks.  Until  now,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  standing  committee 
on  education,  we  have  had  in  the  provinoe 
of  Ontario  75  composite  or  vocational  schoolf 
that  would  provide  the  kind  of  vocational 
education  that  is  so  necessary  in  the  modern 
world.  Overnight,  because  of  the  present 
building  programme  that  has  been  initiated 
with  funds  provided  from  Ottawa,  we  are 
going  to  have  approximately  250  such  build- 
ings or  additions  to  existing  buildings. 

I  think  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  facts  in  themselves  doctmient  the 
statement  that  I  made  earher  about  how 
eventful  a  period  this  is  in  the  history  of 
Ontario  education,  because  anybody  would 
have  to  concede  that  this  kind  of  an  expan- 
sion, this  kind  of  a  filling-out  of  our  educa- 
tional system— filling  of  major  gaps  in  our  edu- 
cational system— is  nothing  short  of  stagger- 
ing. If  spending  money  could  have  solved 
our  problems,  I  would  submit  that  our  prob- 
lems are  certainly  now  solved.  Indeed,  some- 
body interjects,  they  are  more  than  solved. 

But  I  was  very  interested,  when  we  were 
having  this  problem  explained  tons  before 
the  standing  committee  on  education,  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  top  o£Bcials  of  the 
department  and  to  hear  one  of  those  oflB- 
cials  who  had  played  a  very  major  role  in 
this  so-called  Robarts  plan  and  its  promotion, 
namely  Dr.  Rendall,  make  this  comment. 
After  they  had  spelled  out  how  massive  its 
new  construction  programme  is,  Dr.  Rendall 
made  the  comment,  and  I  wrote  it  down, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  felt  that  "we  had 
better  have  a  plan  to  provide  courses  that 
these  new  schools  would  offer."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  built  the  schools 
first  and  then  questioned  what  we  were  going 
to  do  in  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  are  not  built  yet 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  built  yet, 
true;  but  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  suggest  is  a  devastating,  even  if  a 
somewhat  unconscious,  revelation  of  how 
unprepared  this  department  was.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  for  more  than  a  generation 
we  have  operated  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario as  a  one-course  ctirriculum.  In  fact, 
Bascombe  St.  John  has  written  many  articles 
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pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  there  have 
been  no  real  basic  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional system  and  its  curriculum  over  the 
last  generation  or  more. 

We  survived  the  consequences  of  this 
kind  of  unbalanced  educational  system— out 
of  touch  with  the  needs  of  our  day— because 
we  were  able  to  imE>ort  skills  from  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  We  were  robbing  other 
countries  of  the  personnel  that  they  had 
trained.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  that;  a  fact 
which  will  probably  heighten  the  crisis 
even  more. 

But  Dr.  Rendall  made  another  comment 
that  was  indicative  of  the  whole  approach 
to  this  problem.  His  observation,  and  once 
again  I  jotted  it  down  as  quickly  as  he  said 
it,  was:  "It  has  grown  in  upon  us  over  recent 
years  that  more  was  needed." 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea 
that  the  hon.  Minister  "felt  that  we  had 
better  have  a  plan  to  provide  the  courses 
now  that  we  had  the  schools,"  and  that  "it 
had  grown  in  upon  us—"  is  a  documenta- 
tion of  how  the  department  was  not  alive 
to  the  real  developments  in  the  educational 
world.  The  result  was  that  the  Robarts 
plan  fell  upon  this  province  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue. 

Indeed,  there  was  another  rather  unfor- 
tunate aspect  of  it— and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  reaction  to  this 
is,  but  his  reaction  is  more  or  less  irrelevant, 
because  it  is  a  fact— that  there  are  many 
people  in  this  province  who  are  convinced 
that  the  reason  why  the  Robarts  plan  was 
announced  at  the  particular  time  it  was, 
was  that  it  was  going  to  play  a  role  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  aspirations  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Conservative  Party.  I  repeat,  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  significant— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  would 
say  it  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  significant  thing  is 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  people 
who  believe  that  it  is  the  case— there  are 
many  people  who  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  rushed  with  unseemly  haste  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  served  the  purposes 
of  the  hon.  Minister  at  that  particular  time. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  die  is  cast.  The  need  is  an  obvious 
one;  it  is  a  need  that  I  was  pounding  away 
on  for  years  in  this  House  before  this  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  move.  The  potential 
good    in     the    programme    that    has     been 


announced  is  very  great,  and  I  for  one 
would  say  that  this  is  far  too  important  an 
issue  with  which  to  play  politics  in  a  blatant 
fashion.  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility— 
indeed  it  is  our  job  in  the  Opposition— to  be 
critical;  but  I  think  we  should  be  critical 
without  playing  politics  in  as  vital  an  issue 
as  this. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  concentrate  on  a 
number  of  areas  of  criticism  in  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  there  is  need  for  intensification 
of  effort  by  the  government.  The  first  area 
of  criticism  consists  of  the  problems  created 
by  the  ridiculous  haste  with  which  this  pro- 
gramme was  launched.  I  have  found  this— 
and  I  do  not  care  what  the  department  and 
the  hon.  Minister  say— acknowledged  by 
people  in  all  levels  of  education,  including 
university  presidents. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Name  one.  I  challenge  you  to  name 
the  principal  of  Queen's.  He  is  satisfied  with 
this  education  programme. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon. 
Minister  speaks  for  him,  does  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  I  do;  I  speak  for 
Queen's. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  the  principal  of 
Queen's  University  would  appoint,  officially 
or  otherwise,  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  spokes- 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  You  don't  tell  me! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  He  says  to  name 
one.  I  have  named  one  on  many  occasions  as 
far  as  you  people  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  name  one  this 
afternoon.     Do  not  go  behind  the  bushes! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  has  to  be  faced  up  to  is 
this  problem  of  the  ridiculous  haste  with 
which  this  programme  has  been  initiated  and 
is  being  carried  out.  I  would  acknowledge 
that,  in  part  this  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
this  government;  it  is  the  federal  government. 
But  I  would  have  hoped  this  government 
would  have  done  more  to  seek  postponement 
of  the  deadline  that  the  federal  government 
has  fixed  for  the  provision  of  this  money, 
namely,  March  31,  1963. 

The  kind  of  programme  we  are  now 
launching  is  so  complex  in  its  nature;  some 
of  the  decisions  that  we  must  make  are  so 
difficult- because  you  cannot  reconcile  over- 
night all  the  various  factors  that  have  to  be 
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taken  into  consideration— that  it  seems  to  me 
just  adding  folly  upon  folly  to  fix  an  un- 
necessary deadline  for  the  availability  of 
these  funds  approximately  one  year  from 
now.  Once  again  I  can  only  conclude  that 
for  some  reason  or  other,  in  the  political 
calculations  of  the  government  at  Ottawa, 
they  felt  it  necessary  to  fix  this  deadline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  only  drops  25  per 
cent;  it  does  not  all  end. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  only  drops  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  grant  you  they  will 
still  continue  to  carry  50  per  cent,  but 
in  view  of  the  strapped  budget  of  this 
government,  of  every  other  government, 
obviously  they  are  going  to  move  with  undue 
haste  to  try  to  get  in  before  that  deadline— if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  save  that  25 
per  cent.  I  submit  the  deadline  is  unneces- 
sary. There  is  no  magic,  there  is  no  merit, 
in  the  March  31,  1963,  deadline  that  has 
been  fixed.  I,  for  one,  have  been  puzzled  as 
to  why  the  federal  government  has  lived  with 
it  so  long. 

But  the  second  consequence  of  this  undue 
haste  is  that,  from  the  outset,  there  has  been 
too  little  co-operation  with  the  profession  and 
the  boards  on  whom  the  chief  burden  of 
implementing  the  programme  falls.  Bascombe 
St.  John,  in  commenting  on  this  with  regard 
to  the  teachers,  made  this  comment: 

That   this   is   unquestionably   disgraceful 

and   ought   to   be    continually    and   loudly 

protested  by  all  the  teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  date  was  that  on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  it  in  my  files,  I 
can  get  it  for  you.  I  did  not  want  to  clutter 
my  notes  with  all  the  rest  of  the  article  but 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  any  doubts 
about  it  I  can  certainly  find  it  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  no  doubts  about 
it.  I  just  wondered  when  in  the  progression 
of  articles  that  one  occurred. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  I  do  rK)t  think  he 
has  changed  his  mind  on  that  point.  Even 
if  he  has,  under  pressure  of  the  emerging 
view  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  started  to  hedge  a  bit  on  some  of  his 
earlier  criticisms. 

I  tliink,  Mr.  Chainnan,  tliat  it  is  very  much 
of  a  second  best  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
these  key  people— the  teachers  and  the  boards 
—after  they  have  been  presented  with  a  fait 


accompli.  But  once  again  I  think  the  govern- 
ment's  neglect  at  the  earlier  stag«  makes  it 
imperative  that  they  intensify  a  programme 
of  seeing  the  co-operation  of  these  people. 
I  have  no  illusions  that  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult,  because  there  is  a  mood  of 
indignation,  there  is  a  mood  of  protest  among 
teachers  regarding  the  manner  in  which  this 
whole  programme  has  been  launched. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  should  go 
one  step  furtlier  and  recognize  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  meetings  which  the  department 
has  held  to  explain  the  programme  have  not 
served  to  resolve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to 
prove  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  teachers 
that  there  was  uncertainty  and  confusion  in 
departmental  thinking. 

Because  of  pressure  from  Queen's  Park, 
down  through  the  various  boards  of  education 
and  the  principals  —  undoubtedly  and  in- 
evitably there  is  going  to  be  pressure— to  have 
this  scheme  accepted  now,  this  protest  will 
be  driven  underground.  But  this  is  not  going 
to  eliminate  the  consequ«ices  of  the  teachers 
as  key  people  in  the  implementation  of  the 
whole  programme  not  feeling  as  convinced 
and  persuaded  about  it  as  they  need  to  be 
if  we  are  going  to  achieve  the  success  for 
which  we  all  hope. 

The  second  area  of  criticism,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  is  the  question 
raised  by  so  many  people— whether  we  are 
building  vocational  schools  to  teach  skills  that 
are  already  obsolescent.  Obviously  there  is 
need  here  for  an  intensive  research  pro- 
gramme to  discover  what  are  the  skills  of 
tomorrow.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  in  this  connection.  It 
is  one  more  factor  in  this  complex  picture 
to  which  a  great  deal  more  attention  should 
have  been  given  before  rushing  into  the 
programme. 

I  think  it  is  best  illustrated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  figures  wliich  have  become  quite 
current  now  with  regard  to  one  of  the  par- 
ticular skills  which  are  being  taught.  In 
1960  there  were  91  graduates  in  woodworking 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  After  the  current 
programme  has  been  completed,  there  will 
be  81  classrooms,  available  for  teaching  wood- 
working in  the  new  schools  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  So  that  in  the  short  span  of 
two  or  three  years  you  are  going  to  have 
virtually  one  classroom  for  each  graduate  of 
the  year  1960. 

I  have  found  almost  complete  unanimity 
among  teachers  as  far  as  the  woodworking 
skill  is  concerned:  this  is  one  that  is  be- 
coming obsolescent.  We  are  building  schools 
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to   meet   the   skills   of   yesterday   instead   of 

meeting  the  skills  of  tomorrow. 

Once  again  Bascombe  St.  John  has  made 

a  comment  in  this  connection.    He  said: 

It  would  be  the  purest  idiocy  to  invest 
$80  to  $100  million  in  prewar  technical 
schools  and  trade  schools  where  many  of 
the  types  of  occupations  which  these  schools 
dealt  with  are  going  completely  out  of 
existence. 

In  calling  for  the  long-term  research  pro- 
gramme with  regard  to  future  skills,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Walter  Pitman  has  rather  aptly 
observed  that  "We  may  find  that  we  have 
trained  the  wrong  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
wrong  subjects  in  the  wrong  kind  of  build- 
ings." Once  again,  however,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  building  these 
schools,  they  are  going  up  now  with  an 
imprecedented  frequency  and  haste  all  across 
the  face  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  with  a  rather 
costly  adaptation  of  the  buildings,  in  light 
of  what  we  discovered  to  be  the  new  skills 
after  we  have  done  the  research.  Once  again 
this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  ridiculous 
haste  in  implementing  a  programme  without 
the  kind  of  careful  preparation  that  it  should 
have  had. 

But  in  my  opinion  that  still  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  concentrate  on  this  kind 
of  research.  While  it  may  be  costly  to  readapt 
these  buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  skills 
we  discover  the  future  will  demand,  that 
would  be  certainly  preferable  to  these  build- 
ings becoming,  in  part  at  least,  white 
elephants,  if  they  did  not  meet  any  need  at 
all.  In  other  words  that  they  become  merely 
a  monument  to  the  past  instead  of  institutions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  third  area  to  which  I  want  to  devote 
a  few  comments  is  with  regard  to  the  three 
streams  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  plan. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  what  might  be 
described  as  the  technical  details  of  these 
three  streams,  but  there  is  a  basic  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  can  see— and  many 
who  are  involved  day-to-day  in  our  educa- 
tonal  system  seem  to  agree—there  is  no  real 
prospect  of  a  mass  emigration  from  the  regular 
academic  course  into  the  other  two  streams. 
I  would  draw  this  basic  fact  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1960  there  were  9,078 
students  in  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
qualified  for  Grade  13  honour  graduate  certi- 
ficates. In  contrast  to  that  there  were  only 
23  who  obtained  honour  graduation  through 
Grade  13  technical  courses  and  there  were 
absolutely  none  who  graduated  from  the  com- 


mercial course  in  Grade  13.  In  other  words, 
the  most  recent  figures  giving  some  indication 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  likely  interest  in  these 
three  streams,  point  to  over  9,000  in  the 
academic,  23  in  the  technical  and  none  at  all 
in  the  commercial  for  the  five-year  course. 
This  situation  is  not  going  to  change  over- 
night, Mr.  Chairman.  The  technical  and  the 
commercial  stream  is  going  to  remain  in  a 
very  great  part  of  the  province  just  a  mere 
theory.  Therefore  it  is  only  half  facetiously 
that  I  suggest  to  the  government  that  I  think 
there  should  be  a  fourth  stream  in  the  Robarts' 
plan— to  provide  an  intensified  programme  of 
adult  education,  if  you  will,  for  parents  and 
for  teachers— perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent  for 
teachers  but  they  should  not  be  ignored— as 
well  as  to  society  as  a  whole  to  recognize 
the  status  that  both  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial education  merits  in  our  modem  world 
today. 

Otherwise,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  this  emigration  from  the  academic  stream 
into  the  other  two  and  what  we  are  going 
to  have  for  years  is  one  stream  and  a  couple 
of  rather  small  rivulets  nmning  parallel  in  our 
educational  system.  This  will  be  a  mockery 
of  the  hopes  and  the  ambitions  of  the 
Robarts  plan  as  mapped  out  on  paper. 

Now,  the  fourth  area  that  I  want  to  touch 
on  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  significance 
of  the  admitted  limitations  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Robarts  plan.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  a  little  intrigued  by  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  oft-reported  statement  that  the 
plan  is  going  to  be  optional.  Does  this  mean, 
for  example,  that  a  school  which  may  have 
sufficient  facilities  to  implement  the  full 
plan  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  will  have  the 
option  to  stay  out  of  the  plan?  One  would 
presume  that  in  this  government's  great  pre- 
occupation to  permit  autonomy  at  the  muni- 
cipal level  that  this  might  be  the  case. 

However,  I  submit  to  you  that  if  making 
it  optional  for  a  school  which  has  the  facilities 
is  going  to  be  part  of  the  whole  approach, 
once  again  we  are  going  to  fail  to  achieve 
the  hopes  of  the  programme.  But  even  if 
one  moves  from  this  optional  aspect,  the 
spokesman  for  the  department  pointed  out 
in  the  standing  committee  on  education,  that 
—to  sum  it  up  first— the  only  kind  of  a  school 
in  which  you  will  be  able  to  implement  the 
Robarts  plan  totally  is  in  the  school  of  1,000 
or  more. 

Their  break-down  works  something  like 
this.  For  a  school  of  up  to  200,  they  could 
only  have  one  programme.  In  other  words, 
there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  at  all  of 
implementing  anything  but  a  fraction  of  the 
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Robarts  plan.  For  a  school  from  200  to  400 
pupils,  they  could  have  two  programmes.  In 
A  school  of  400  to  600  pupils,  they  could 
have  three  programmes,  that  is,  they  could 
liave  the  five-year  course  and  tlie  four-year 
course  in  the  academic  stream,  and  one 
course  in  the  commercial  stream.  In  a  school 
of  600  to  800,  they  might  have  the  four  pro- 
i^rammes  and,  perhaps,  the  limited  technical 
course,  and  for  a  school  of  over  800— up  into 
the  1,000  range— there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  implementing  the  whole  of  the  Robarts 
plan. 

Now,  what  interested  me,  and  it  was  a  very 
obvious  point,  was  what  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  likely 
to  have  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  possi- 
bility of  this  enriched  educational  diet;  the 
figure  that  was  given  to  us  was:  two-thirds. 
Now,  I  will  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that 
as  many  as  two-thirds  are  going  to  have  this 
enriched  diet.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  the  two-thirds  must  encompass 
some  who  are  going  to  get  only  a  portion  of 
the  Robarts  plan— certainly  not  the  full 
Robarts  plan. 

But  related  to  it  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  we  certainly  have  no  assurance 
is  going  to  be  solved  immediately.  Even  if 
we  have  the  schools  with  the  facilities,  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  teachers?  The  depart- 
mental officials  came  up  with  plans  that  were 
being  changed  almost  hourly  as  they  came 
into  the  committee,  of  courses  that  were 
going  to  be  held  in  the  summer  time  and  of 
places  from  where  they  could  draw  more 
teachers  into  the  profession.  But  without 
going  into  the  detail  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  going  to 
get  the  teachers  needed  for  implementing  this 
plan— even  on  a  partial  basis— only  by  lower- 
ing teachers'  standards  once  again. 

For  how  long  this  lowering  of  teachers' 
standards  is  going  to  continue,  perhaps  only 
the  future  will  tell,  but  I  think  it  is  tragic 
once  again,  that  the  kind  of  haste  which  has 
catapulted  us  into  this  plan,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  the  needs  particularly  on 
the  teacher  level. 

There  is  just  one  final  comment  that  I  want 
to  make  with  regard  to  this  plan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  this  is  something  that  I  will  confess 
to  the  House  I  have  been  saying  all  across 
this  province.  I  have  been  rather  interested 
in  the  reaction,  particularly  with  members  of 
service  clubs,  and  that  kind  of  a  body,  be- 
cause we  have  let  the  burden  of  education 
costs  fall  unduly  on  the  municipal  level— 
which  is  least  capable  of  carrying  it. 


But  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  idea  has 
gotten  abroad  that  we  are  spending  great 
amounts,  even  exorbitant  amounts,  upon  edu- 
cation in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  Because 
that  idea  was  ver>'  widely  abroad  in  the  land, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  these  headlines  indicating 
that  the  federal  government  is  going  to  pro- 
vide funds  along  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, for  further  expenditures  of  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  building 
new  schools,  has  boosted  the  idea  that  we 
have  run  hog-wild  in  educational  costs  in 
this  nation. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  pause 
and  recognize  the  reality-that  this  nation  is 
not  yet  spending  enough  on  education.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  increase 
in  education  costs,  expenditures  on  botfi 
capital  and  current  needs  in  recent  years  has 
brought  Ontario  and  our  national  figure  up 
to  approximately  4.5  per  cent  of  our  GNP. 
That  figure  contrasts  with  8  per  cent  in 
Russia  and  with  16  per  cent  in  West  Ger- 
many, according  to  an  article  that  I  read 
in  the  Canadian  Commentator  just  a  month 
or  so  ago. 

I  was  interested  in  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  Ontario  secondary  school 
teachers'  federation  last  August  on  this  whole 
new  development  of  the  technical  education 
programme,  when  they  observed  this: 

We  trust  that  some  provision  also  will 
be  m^de  by  the  federal  government  to 
provide  funds  to  cover  future  depreciation 
and  eventual  replacement  of  obsolescent 
equipment. 

Now  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  tlie  pro- 
gramme, but  I  think  the  secondary  school 
teachers  were  correct  in  saying  that  if  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  do  as  the 
federal  government  so  often  does— provide 
the  funds  for  initiating  the  programme  and 
then  pull  out— particularly  on  as  important 
an  item  as  education,  there  is  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  federal  government  to 
acknowledge  the  sharing  of  the  financial  costs. 
I  believe  it  would  be  just  good  planning— if 
if  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Tory  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  to  consider  good  planning— 
that  they  should  let  ever>'body  know  that 
they  are  going  to  share  in  providing  funds 
to  rover  future  depreciation  and  the  eventual 
replacement  of  obsolescent  equipment. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  problem. 
The  real  problem,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chainnan 
—and  inevitably  this  is  going  to  drop  back 
on  the  provincial  government's  doorstep— is 
that  with  the  presentation  to  municipalities 
of  this  great  opportimity  for  expanding  their 
school  facilities;  of  building  school  facilities 
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that  many  of  these  cojnmunities  have  known 
for  years  that  they  needed;  of  providing 
education  throughout  many  of  our  scattered 
areas  of  Ontario— for  example,  to  give  skills 
to  those  who  were  becoming  surplus  popula- 
tion, so  to  speak,  in  the  rural  areas  and  who 
have  to  move  into  industry  or  move  into  the 
urban  areas— all  of  this  has  resulted,  of 
course,  in  municipalities  rushing  in  to  accept 
these  funds  that  have  been  provided— 75  per 
cent  by  the  federal  government  and  25  per 
cent  by  the  provincial  and  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  rude  awaken- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  local  areas  who  have 
been  complaining  about  the  burden  of  educa- 
tional costs— current  educational  costs— when 
they  discover  how  much  that  burden  has 
been  increased  by  the  kind  of  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  educational  plan  that  is  now 
taking  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  government,  perhaps  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government  at 
the  financial  level,  to  start  doing  the  planning 
now— in  terms  of  an  equitable  meeting  of 
future  cost. 

But  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman— not  in  terms 
as  I  find  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  using  more 
and  more  as  he  speaks  on  TV  and  across  the 
province,  namely  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
our  municipal  spending— for  this  just  bolsters 
the  idea  that  we  are  spending  too  much  on 
education.  I  want  to  conclude  on  this  note, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  human  resources 
of  this  nation— and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  who  denies  for  a  moment  that  the 
development  of  our  human  resources  is  the 
greatest  challenge  of  this  nation— we  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  do  it  only  with  the  spending 
of  even  greater  amounts  on  education  than 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  than  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

I  go  back  to  figures  that  I  recognize  are 
now  a  little  out  of  date,  but  they  illustrate 
the  point  confirmed  by  later  figures  in  more 
recent  documents.  I  refer  to  the  figures  that 
were  produced  by  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  in  Canada  today  there  is  approximately 
$60  per  capita  being  spent  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  nation  on  education. 
At  the  same  time  as  we  were  spending  $60 
on  education,  we  were  spending  $90  per 
capita  on  liquor  and  tobacco  and  $120  per 
capita  on  the  purchase  and  the  maintenance 
of  cars.  Now  I  am  not  arguing  against  liquor 
and  tobacco,  or  cars,  but  what  I  am  drawing 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  the  fantastic- 
ally warped  sense  of  values  of  a  society 
which  is  spending  half  as  much  again  on 
liquor   and   tobacco   and   twice   as  much   on 


cars,  as  it  is  spending  on  education.  At  the 
very  same  time  we  are  living  with  the  illusion 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  on  education. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  not;  that  we 
have  to  spend  more,  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
cimibent  upon  the  provincial  government  and 
the  federal  government,  on  the  senior  levels 
of  government,  to  plan  now  to  channel  into 
education  the  funds  that  are  needed  to 
finance  currently,  as  well  as  to  capitalize  the 
kind  of  expansion  of  the  system  that  is  going 
on  at  the  moment,  so  that  we  will  not  bolster 
this  feeling  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
on  education— a  feeling  tliat  has  grown  up 
because  we  have  left  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  load  at  the  municipal  level. 

I  have  taken  these  four  or  five  areas,  which 
to  my  mind  seem  to  be  the  main  areas  of 
criticism,  and  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  them  con- 
structively in  terms  of  what  I  feel  has  to 
be  done  now  to  make  the  best  of  a  situation 
that  we  have  moved  into.  I  would  conclude 
on  this  note:  despite  all  of  the  criticisms  that 
I  have  made,  not  so  much  of  the  plan  itself 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  imple- 
mented, it  still  has  the  potential  of  being  one 
of  the  great  stages,  making  this  one  of  the 
great  years,  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  you  cannot  find  any  match  for  it 
since  the  early  days  when  the  foundation  of 
our  education  system  was  laid,  over  100  years 
ago.  Therefore  I  know  that  all  hon.  members 
of  the  House  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  education  would  want  to  keep  their 
criticism  in  balance  for  developing  of  its  full 
potential. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  had  intended  speaking  on 
secondary  education  under  vote  403,  which 
is  secondary  education. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
vote  401,  item  14,  has  the  department  had  a 
report  from  the  advisory  committee  on  univer- 
sity affairs?  Last  year  at  this  time,  I  under- 
stand, a  committee  was  to  be  set  up  to  look 
into  tlie  whole  question  of  future  colleges  or 
universities.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  had  a 
report  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  committee  meets  continuously.  It  has 
met  with  all  the  universities  in  the  province 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  past  few 
months.  While  it  has  not  filed  an  official 
report— although  we  have  had  recommenda- 
tions from  it  in  regard  to  several  matters- 
it  meets  or  less  continuously,  that  is,  at  the 
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call  of  the  chairman.  It  has  met,  I  do  not 
know,  possibly  20  or  30  times  in  the  past 
tliree  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  where  do  you  get  infor- 
mation about  that?  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  find  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  Legislature;  it  is  rather  hard  to  get 
things  which  should  be  public  interest.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  others,  cer- 
tainly on  this  side  of  the  House,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  this  information  which  should 
be  public  business.  With  whom  would  you 
get  in  touch?  Would  it  be  the  chairman  of 
the  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member  were  to  speak 
to  Mr.  McCarthy,  whom  I  know  in  The 
Department  of  Education.  He  is  superin- 
tendent of  curriculum,  and  he  acts  as  sec- 
retary of  this  committee.  If  the  hon.  member 
were  to  ask  him  any  specific  question  he 
wanted,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  provide 
the  hon.  member  with  an  answer. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  committee  of  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost)  is  the 
chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Ontario  is  the  chairman,  but  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  is  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Troy:  Vice-chairman.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  same  basis,  is  this 
the  committee  which  is  studying  the  Grade 
13  problem  and  its  relationship  to  university 
admittance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  let  me  put  it 
this  way:  the  basic  responsibility  of  this 
committee  is  tlie  affairs  of  our  universities. 
This  automatically  leads  you  into  the  study 
of  Grade  13  problems,  because  in  order  to 
forecast  our  university  needs  you  would 
have  to  go  to  Grade  13  to  see  from  where 
your  university  people  are  going  to  come. 
This  automatically  leads  you,  quite  frankly, 
into  a  complete  study  of  our  secondary 
school  system. 

Some  of  the  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  university  aflFairs  committee,  in  order 
that  they  may  accurately  forecast  the  posi- 
tion they  are  going  to  be  in,  are  leading 
them  into  forecasts  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  our  secondary  school  system.  And 
lead  them  right  back  into  the  elementary 
school  system  because  they  must  start  fore- 
casting    population     trends     and     retention 


trends,  that  is,  the  number  of  children  who 
will  be  retained  in  the  school  systems  and 
so  on.  So  their  studies  lead  them  right  down 
through  the  whole  school  system;  but  only 
from  a  statistical  basis.  In  other  words, 
they  are  not  in  any  way  concerned  with 
courses  of  study,  the  actual  administration 
of  universities  or  our  secondary  school 
system. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  this  the  vote,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  which  to  discuss,  then,  universities  as  far 
as  the  quahfications  of  admission  into  the 
universities— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  must  point  out 
that  that  is  no  concern  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  We  have  no  control  over 
admission  to  universities.  Our  universities 
in  the  province  are  autonomous  and  they 
set  tlieir  own  entrance  standards.  We,  as 
The  Department  of  Education  and  as  a  gov- 
ernment, do  not  interfere  with  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  our  universities.  So  tfiere 
really  is  no  place  in  these  estimates  to  dis- 
cuss entrance  requirements  to  the  univer- 
sities, because  it  is  not  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  there  nowhere  in  this  Legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  discuss 
the    admissions    into    universities?     None    at 

all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  of  any 

place.  It  is  just  simply  because  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  surely  since  we  give  so 
much  money  to  universities— the  people  of 
this  province  do— surely  somewhere  in  this 
House  we  should  be  able  to— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  could  suj 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  tie  in  some  admission  requirements, 
or  some  influence  on  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  universities  to  our  grants,  he 
might  make  such  a  suggestion  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  grants  to  the  universities. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  asked  the  question  where— 
and  thanks  very  much  for  the  answer. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  what 
vote  would  we  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss community  colleges,  that  is  Grade  13 
and  first  year  of  university? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  is 
as  the  junior  college,  I  believe,  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  think  it  also  could  be  dis- 
cussed under,  I  suppose,  legislative  grants 
to  universities.   Just  a  moment.   No,  it  wotild 
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be  under  414,  which  covers  grants  to  uni- 
versities. Once  again  the  establishment  of 
junior  universities— I  suppose  the  government 
has  some  influence  in  it,  but  it  is  a  question 
for  the  university  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you 
leaving  the  main  estimates?  I  am  wondering, 
since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
at  an  earHer  stage  in  this  session  indicated 
that  he  was  wiUing  to  discuss  the  govern- 
ment's handhng  of  insurance  premiums 
during  his  own  estimates,  whether  the  ap- 
propriate place  to  deal  with  that  would  be 
under  the  main  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Might  be  just  as  good 
a  place  as  any,  yes. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  quite  how  we  got 
into  discussing  insurance  here,  but  in  any 
event  I  have  made  a  check  on  government 
insurance  since  the  matter  was  last  discussed. 
I  believe  it  came  up  in  The  Department  of 
Highways  or  perhaps  Transport.  At  the 
present  time  the  government  is  insured  in 
respect  of  the  following:  fire  insurance  on 
the  main  Parliament  buildings  which  we  are 
now  in,  67  College  street,  the  forestry  school 
at  Dorset,  and  the  hospital  sanatorium  at 
Gravenhurst.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
cancellation  of  the  policies  on  all  but  the 
main  Parliament  buildings.  On  everything 
else  the  government  owns  it  is  a  self-insurer 
against  fire  damage. 

Automobile  legal  liability  insurance  on  all 
government  vehicles,  including  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  and  on  all  provincial  police 
vehicles;  road  liability  insurance  on  provincial 
highways  and  secondary  roads  for  property 
damage  or  bodily  injury  claims  arising  out  of 
their  maintenance;  liability  insurance  on  six 
government  office  properties  in  Toronto  for 
property  damage  and  bodily  injury  arising 
out  of  their  maintenance;  and  there  are  some 
miscellaneous  coverages  such  as  marine,  in- 
land marine,  fidelity  bond,  surety  bond,  and 
burglary. 

The  responsibility  for  these  coverages  and 
for  government  insurance  generally  rests 
with  a  six-man  committee  of  the  Cabinet. 
They  are  assisted  by  the  registrar  of  govern- 
ment insurance  who  handles  the  paper  work 
Involved  and  who  receives  requests  from 
various  departments  for  insurance  coverage 
and  acts  as  liaison  with  the  advisory  insurance 
committee.  The  advisory  insurance  commit- 
tee consists  of  top  executives  representing 
agents  and  insurance  companies,  and  these 
people  are  experts  in  the  field  of  insurance. 

The  present  active  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Mr.  A.  J.  Mylrea,  Mr.  F.  G.  Chand- 


ler, and  Mr.  Edward  Hill.  Mylrea  is  chairman 
of  the  firm  of  Reed,  Shaw  and  McNaught. 
Chandler  is  secretary  of  the  Pearl  Assurance 
Company,  and  Hill  is  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  General  Insurance  Company.  The 
role  of  this  advisory  committee  is:  at  the 
request  of  the  Cabinet  committee  they  inves- 
tigate and  advise  on  the  type,  scope,  cost  of 
coverage  which  should  be  purchased  by  the 
government  for  whatever  risks  come  forward 
from  various  departments. 

Once  the  advice  of  this  advisory  commit- 
tee has  been  obtained  the  Cabinet  committee 
which  I  have  mentioned  then  decides  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken.  The  advisory 
committee  then  does  the  actual  purchasing  of 
the  insurance  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
This  organization  functions,  of  course,  with 
no  cost  to  the  government. 

For  detail  on  the  various  coverages  of  in- 
surance that  the  government  has:  on  page 
212  of  the  journals  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly for  1960,  the  situation  with  respect  to 
fire  insurance  on  government  buildings  was 
reported  to  the  House  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. That  situation  as  set  out  on  that  date 
is  the  same  today. 

As  a  general  rule  the  government  carries 
no  insurance  on  any  building  which  has  a 
value  less  than  $400,000.  This  building  which 
we  are  in  is  insured  on  a  three-year  policy  for 
$8.7  million  through  some  33  agents  repre- 
senting approximately  30  companies.  The 
names  of  these  agents  are  all  set  forth  on 
page  213  of  that  return  which  I  have  given 
you.  The  premium,  which  includes  commis- 
sion, is  paid  directly  to  the  agents.  This 
practice  has  been  followed  for  some  15  or  18 
years. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  coverage  on  67  Col- 
lege street  and  the  other  two  locations  is 
being  cancelled. 

With  automobile  insurance,  all  government 
vehicles,  as  I  have  said,  including  Niagara 
parks  commission  vehicles,  are  insured  under 
one  policy  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
General  Insurance  Company  for  property 
damage,  plus  bodily  injury  up  to  and  inclu- 
sive of  $500,000  for  one  accident.  The  num- 
ber of  units  involved  is  5,863.  The  total 
premium  is  $177,000,  and  tlie  average  prem- 
ium per  unit  is  $30.29,  which  is  very  much 
lower  than  tlie  premium  on  a  vehicle  norm- 
ally used  for  business.  The  commission 
payable  on  this  coverage  is  10  per  cent. 

All  Ontario  provincial  police  vehicles  are 
insured  under  a  separate  policy  with  Dominion 
of  Canada  General  Insurance  Company  for 
similar  risks  up  to  an  inclusive  limit  of  $100,- 
000  for  one  accident.     Motorcycles  are  cov- 
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ered  on  a  $50,000-$  100,000-$5,000  split 
limit  basis-that  is,  $50,000  for  one  indivi- 
dual, I  assume,  $100,000  maximum,  and 
$5,000  property  damage.  The  number  of 
units  involved  here  is  700.  The  annual  prem- 
ium is  $73,000,  and  the  commission  is  10 
per  cent;  so  that  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $100  a  vehicle. 

The  government  began  purchasing  insur- 
ance for  its  own  fleet  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  General  Insurance  Company  in  1936 
and  for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  in  1940. 
The  insurance  has  been  continued  with  this 
company  on  the  advice  of  the  experts— the 
advisory  insurance  committee— on  the  grounds 
that  this  company  is  a  strong  Canadian  firm 
and  non-tariff,  or  independent,  insurance 
company  which  can  give  the  government  a 
low  premium  rate  because  it  is  not  bound  by 
tariff  regulations. 

This  company  has  been  selected  having 
regard  to  its  financial  strength,  its  familiarity 
with  the  type  of  insurance  required,  its 
organizational  setup  to  handle  claims 
expeditiously,  and  its  rate  quotations.  More- 
over, one  policy  covering  all  vehicles  and 
purchased  from  one  firm  is  the  only  way  to 
handle  automobile  liability  insurance.  We 
cannot  split  the  liability  between  diflFerent 
companies  because  we  would  then  get  into 
questions  of  denial  of  liability  and  so  on. 

The  service  we  get  from  this  company  is 
very  impressive.  On  government  vehicles 
claims  settled  by  the  company  numbered:  in 
1958-1959,  817;  1959-1960,  676;  1960-1961, 
438;  1961-1962,  310.  They  have  been  drop- 
ping quite  markedly  over  the  years. 

On  OPP  vehicles:  in  1959-1960  there  were 
373  claims;  in  1960-1961,  261  claims;  and  in 
1961-1962,  285  claims. 

Were  we  to  become  self-insured  for  auto- 
mobile liability,  not  only  would  we  have  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  claims  but  we  would 
have  to  engage  a  staflF  to  process  them.  The 
staff  and  administrative  problems  would  be 
very  substantial. 

Commission  paid  on  the  premiums  is  10 
per  cent.  Since  the  law  requires  that  insur- 
ance be  purchased  from  a  licensed  agent,  it 
follows  that  we  pay  a  commission  on  the 
premiums:  but  we  pay  this  commission  to  the 
company  from  whom  we  buy  the  insurance. 
That  is  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  informed  tliat  the  company  then  dis- 
tributes a  share  of  this  commission  to  8,800 
agents  across  Ontario  who  are  licensed,  and 
wlio  are  associated  with  and  accredited  by, 
the  Ontario  Fire  and  Casualty  Agents'  Asso- 


ciation. Apparently  a  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  agents,  that  is  of  the  8,800.  can 
participate  in  any  one  year,  so  this  thing  is 
rotated  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  will  go  on  to  the  next  point  which  is 
road  liability  insurance.  One  policy  with  the 
Pearl  Assurance  Company  covers  the  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  claims  for  property 
damage  or  bodily  injury  arising  out  of  the 
maintenance  of  provincial  highways  and 
secondary  roads.  The  policy  limit  is  $200,000 
inclusive  for  one  accident.  This  coverage  is 
required  by  statute,  and  the  policy  is 
negotiated  each  year  by  The  Department  of 
Highways.  The  latest  premium  was  $73,976, 
and  the  commission  payable  was  five  per  cent. 

This  coverage  has  been  carried  by  the 
Pearl  Assurance  Company  since  1937,  and  has 
been  continued  by  the  advisory  insurance 
committee  on  ground  similar  to  those  which 
apply  in  the  case  of  automobile  insurance. 
The  number  of  claims  handled  by  the  insur- 
ance company  in  the  various  policy  years  is 
as  follows:  in  1957,  211;  1958,  370;  1959, 
335;  1960,  487;  and  in  1961,  495.  Again  the 
government  is  getting  a  service  which  would 
cost  The  Department  of  Highways  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  it  were  to  take  over  the 
coverage  and  the  adjustment  of  these  claims 
itself. 

The  same  procedure  apparently  applies  on 
the  commissions  and  this  coverage  is  on  the 
auto  insurance;  i.e.  we  pay  the  commission  to 
the  company  and  then  they  distribute  it  as 
they  see  fit  after  that. 

Legal  liability  insurance  is  carried  by  Pearl 
Assurance  Company  in  respect  to  claims  for 
property  damage  and  bodily  injury  arising 
out  of  the  maintenance  of  six  govemment 
buildings  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  policy 
limit  is  for  $500,000  inclusive,  the  premium 
is  $1,700  per  year,  and  the  commission  on 
this  policy  is  25  per  cent.  The  companies 
deal  with  that  in  tiie  same  way. 

There  is  some  consideration  presently  being 
given  to  extending  this  coverage  to  all  build- 
ings which  are  the  property  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  The  problem  I  see  here 
in  investigating  this  is,  of  course,  that  this 
insurance  has  been  going  to  the  same  com- 
panies on  the  advice  of  a  group  of  men  since 
1936,  in  one  case,  and  1937  in  another  case. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  whether  it  would  be 
feasible  for  the  govemment  to  tender  for 
this  insurance;  the  thing  has  been  set  up  in 
order  to  take  independent  advice  on  the 
insurance  needs  of  the  govemment  but  when 
I  have  sufficient  time  I  intend  to,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  it  appears  that  we  are 
going   to   extend   some   insurance   and   limit 
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other  insurance.    I  am  going  to  look  into  the 
possibihty  that  this  could  be  tendered  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
discussion  we  had  earher  I  had  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  looked  into  not  the  detail 
but  the  basic  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  pretty  basic  here, 
I  know  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  was  a  little  puzzled  to 
know  what  I  had  done  to  have  deserved  that 
as  a  reply,  that  great  and  detailed  exposition 
on  the  whole  of  the  insurance  because  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  just  this  simple. 
I  was  very  interested  in  it  myself  and  I  went 
into  it  and  got  all  this  information.  I  felt 
that  having  got  it  for  my  own  information  I 
should  bring  it  in  here  and  tell  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  when  I  read  it 
carefully,  I  will  be  able  to  get  more  out  of 
it  than  I  have  been  able  to  get  at  one  hear- 
ing. But  the  main  point,  and  this  was  the 
point  that  provoked  the  discussion  earlier  in 
the  House,  was  the  validity  of  this  procedure 
described  rather  widely  as  "professional 
f  eatherbedding. " 

I  want  to  draw  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
attention  that  when  we  discussed  it  was  in 
connection  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways estimates;  but  he  got  up  and  made  the 
observation  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  circum- 
vent the  trade,  so  to  speak,  and  deprive  these 
people  of  their  livelihood— the  people  who 
are  normally  selling  insurance.  But  before 
the  estimates  were  over,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  enthusiastically 
pointed  out  that  the  department  bought 
their  paint  wholesale.  And  because  they 
bought  their  paint  wholesale  they  saved  a  lot 
of  money.  So  within  a  matter  of  an  hour 
these  conflicting  arguments  came  from  the 
front  benches  over  there. 

I  want  to  suggest  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  going  to  make  a  study  of  this,  in  whatever 
capacity  he  does  it,  it  should  be  in  his 
superior  capacity  as  the  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Certainly,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  past  procedure  has 
no  justification  at  all.  The  proposition  that 
an  agent  who  does  nothing  at  all  for  the 
provision  of  this  insurance  should  suddenly 
become  the  recipient  of  a  bonus  because  it 


has  gone  to  his  company,  I  submit  has  no 
justification.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  gov- 
ernment were  to  tender  for  this  insurance, 
that  in  the  competition  between  the  various 
companies  you  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  the  commission  going  to  somebody  who  is 
doing  nothing  at  all  for  the  receipt  of  it  and 
this  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public  Treasury. 
I  think  all  the  other  arguments  that  the 
government  advances  on  occasion,  such  as 
that  we  have  to  maintain  these  people  in  the 
trade— we  do  not  have  to  maintain  the  people 
in  the  trade  if  they  are  not  doing  something 
for  the  business,  for  this  is  part  of  free 
enterprise-that  they  get  out  and  work  for 
what  they  receive.  Handing  it  to  them  on  a 
silver  platter  as  a  bonus  because  they  happen 
to  be  an  agent  of  that  company,  I  submit  in 
conclusion,  is  something  that  we  should  stop 
immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
point  very  clear,  and  that  is  these  people 
are  not  agents  of  these  companies.  The 
second  point  I  want  to  make  very  clear  is 
that  this  government  does  not  distribute  any- 
thing. This  is  done:  we  pay  for  the  insurance, 
the  insurance  company  says  you  pay  X 
number  dollars,  so  much  of  it  is  a  commission. 
If  the  company  wanted  to  keep  that  it  would 
be  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  called  for  tenders 
they  would  tender  minus  that  sum  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  just  the  point  you 
made  and  that  I  mentioned  in  my  original 
address.  I  see  the  system  and  I  see  how  it 
works.  This  may  be  so  and  it  may  not  be 
so,  but  I  am  going  to  check  it  up  and  find 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out 
to  you  that  this  is— to  place  insurance  in  these 
amounts— a  very  complicated  business  and 
over  the  years  the  government  has  taken 
advice  from  men  who  know  their  business. 
I  am  not  going  to  suggest  for  a  second  that 
if  this  policy  has  been  followed  since  1936 
with  all  the  various  administrations  that  I 
have  seen  here— and  I  am  not  referring  to  one 
political  party  or  another— but  obviously  it 
is  a  system  that  suited  a  good  many  admin- 
istrations. I  am  not  going  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  very  good  system,  but  I  am  going 
to  continue  my  investigation  having  come  this 
far  with  it,  just  to  check  up  on  these  other 
points. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
say  a  few  words  about  this.  I  think  I  started 
this  discussion,  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  came  on  after  I  did. 
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I  can  see  no  point  at  all  in  these  agents 
getting  commissions  for  work  they  do  not 
do.  This  is  the  obvious  criticism  that  can  be 
levied.  Whether  it  has  been  done  through 
one,  two  or  ten  different  governments,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a   sufficient  excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  appreciate  it  is 
done  by  the  companies. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  the  point  that  I  want 
to  discuss  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It 
is  done  by  the  companies,  but  someone  sug- 
gests whose  name  goes  on  the  list— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  no,  no! 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes! 

I  have  a  letter  here.  It  is  an  old  one  and 
I  am  not  going  to  produce  it— the  name  is 
cut  out  of  it  in  any  event— where  a  certain 
individual  whom  I  know  very  well  was  for- 
warded a  cheque  further  to  a  conversation 
when  the  promise  was  made  that  his  name  go 
on  the  list.  These  are  facts  that  can  be 
estabhshed  and  if  necessary,  if  you  want  to 
hold  a  Royal  commission  to  investigate  this 
sort  of  thing,  we  can  produce  evidence  like 
this.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  enough  of 
a  politician  to  recognize  that  this  does  hap- 
pen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  wonder  if  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Fire  and  Casualty 
Agents  Association,  because  my  information, 
which  I  have  given  you,  is  that  there  are 
8,800  of  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
any  more— unless  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
orders  a  Royal  commission.  I  am  not  going 
to  give  you  any  more  information  than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Okay! 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  was 
a  little  more  frank.  He  said  that  everybody 
in  Northumberland  county  gets  on  the  list. 
Now  somebody  must  tell  them  to  put  them 
on  the  list.  I  do  not  know  what  happens  in 
the  other  counties,  but  I  am  certain  everyone 
in  York  county,  every  insurance  agent  in 
York   county,   does   not   get  on   the  list. 

In  the  figures  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  giving  he  indicated  that  you  were  buying 
insurance  at  $500,000  across  the  board  cover- 
age for  some  $33— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  $38. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  something  like  that.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  there  is  that  this  is  a 


very  good  rate  and  it  obviously  indicates  that 
if  you  buy  insurance  in  bulk  you  arc  going  to 
get  it  cheaper,  and  that  there  are  people 
interested  in  giving  you  cheaper  insurance 
if  you  do  buy  it  in  bulk.  By  the  same  token 
you  specified  that  there  were  not  going  to  be 
any  lists.  I  say,  notwithstanding  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  remark,  that  he  docs  not 
know  how  the  lists  are  made  up.  I  accept 
this  fact,  but  somebody  knows  know  the  lists 
are  made  up.  The  lists  are  made  up  as  the 
result  of  recommendation  of  political  persons 
and  I  think  this  should  stop.  Having  gone 
this  far,  I  would  be  interested  to  see  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  follow  up  this  study  and 
report  to  us  at  a  later  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  speak  to  this 
in  just  a  little  different  vein.  There  were  a 
couple  of  companies  that  were  mentioned;  I 
did  not  hear  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
the  company  that  was  carrying  the  auto- 
mobile insurance;  did  you  give  us  that  com- 
pany? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Dominion  of  Canada 
General  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  one  of  the  tew 
Canadian  companies  that  are  left,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  wonder  if  he  would  review  this 
whole  situation.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  purchases  have  been 
made  by  government  from  out  of  the  country 
firms  for  various  pieces  of  equipment  and 
other  matters  which  could  be  purchased  here. 
I  wondered  if,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  take  under 
advisement  the  desirability  of  keeping  tliis 
business   with   Canadian   companies. 

There  was  another  company  which  was 
mentioned  which  was  not  a  Canadian  com- 
pany. With  respect  to  this  list,  I  would  only 
like  to  say  that  long  before  I  was  a  politician, 
I  was  a  member  both  of  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Agents  as  well  as  a  writer 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  General  Insur- 
ance Company  and  I  never  received  any- 
thing. Now  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  signifi- 
cant or  not,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  merely 
make  that  suggestion  that  we  do  give  con- 
sideration to  companies  who  employ  Canadian 
personnel  and  the  profits  stay  in  Canada, 
which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  point  this  out 
to  the  House  too,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
little  discussion  about  this.  There  is  a  certain 
professional  ability  involved  in  insurance.  For 
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instance,  I  will  not  tender  the  insurance  on 
my  house,  any  more  than  I  would  tender  for 
my  doctor  or  I  would  tender  for  my  lawyer 
or  accountant.  I  am  looking  for  somebody 
who  perhaps  has  a  certain  professional  capa- 
city. So  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  things 
that  will  be  considered  other  than  just  who 
offered  to  sell  the  insurance  for  the  lowest 
price.  I  can  see,  as  I  have  looked  at  this  over 
a  period  of  time  with  a  number  of  claims  I 
have  quoted  over  a  year  and  with  the  rate  we 
are  obviously  getting,  I  might  think  that  this 
has  been  built  up  over  a  long  period  of  time 
to  be  a  pretty  efficient  operation  as  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned. 

On  tendering  in  this  field  of  activity:  if 
you  tender  for  a  pound  of  butter,  you  get  a 
pound  of  butter,  because  it  is  graded  and 
you  can  specify  the  grade  but  you  do  not 
have  grades  of  professional  competence.  That 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  led  us  off  into 
another  area  which  I  suggest  has  certain 
invidious  characteristics.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  insurance  companies  in  this  nation 
that  are  licensed  to  provide  insurance.  If 
they  are  not  reliable  companies  the  govern- 
ment should  take  away  their  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  talking  about 
reliability. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now.  If  you 
were  getting  a  block  of  insurance  for  a  size- 
able amount  of  coverage,  then  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  professional  requirements  and 
the  personal  contacts  become  irrelevant.  You 
want  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  and  you 
want  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  use  this  argument,  I  suggest 
you  are  going  to  get  into  essentially  the  same 
position  as  in  another  instance  we  discussed 
in  this  House  earlier— namely,  of  certain  mort- 
gage companies  or  trust  companies  that  will 
not  accept  insurance  from  certain  fire  insur- 
ance companies  on  properties  for  which  they 
have  a  mortgage,  and  who  in  effect  set 
themselves  up  to  second  judge  the  govern- 
ment that  has  licensed  certain  companies  to 
operate  in  this  fashion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  kind  of  insur- 
ance that  the  government  is  seeking— and  it 
is  going  to  be  a  sizeable  amount  of  coverage 
-it  is  irrelevant  to  argue  that  there  are 
professional  considerations  in  what  are  going 
to  be  provided.  You  call  for  a  tender,  you 
get  the  cheapest  possible  insurance,  you  save 
the  public  purse  as  much  as  you  can. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Well,  of  course  not.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  services.  Inspections  of  factories  and 
elevator  inspections;  it  depends  on  the  kind 
of  service  you  would  get  from  a  company. 
These  things  are  important.  Some  companies 
do  not  have  the  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Have  we  left  vote  401? 

Mr.  Chairman:   No. 

Mr.  Newman:  Meanwhile,  back  to  the  esti- 
mates. Under  what  vote  may  we  discuss 
schedule  5  of  the  Canadian  vocational  pro- 
grammes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  administered  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  education  branch, 
as  well,  which  is  in  vote  403. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  vote  402.  Has  vote  401  been 
carried? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.    Vote  402. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
mind  speaking  a  little  louder  so  that  we  can 
hear  you  back  here  next  time.    Under  vote 

401,  will  a  report  be  submitted  to  the  House 
on  the  findings  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
university  affairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  it.  It  is  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  government  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
it  to  file  any  report  or  prepare  any  report  for 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Newman:  Could  we  ask  for  a  report 
so  that  we  will  know  what  is  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  does  not  write  re- 
ports. It  is  a  government  advisory  committee, 
it  is  not  a  legislative  committee.  As  I  said 
before,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  bothering 
you  particularly,  any  information  you  would 
like,  I  would  be  happy  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  we  have  passed  401, 
I  was  going  to  make  a  general  statement  on 

402,  which  you  might  be  interested  in. 

Vote  401  agreed  to. 

On  vote  402: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  tiie  speech  from  the 
Throne,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  indicated  that 
we  intend  to  begin  this  year  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  programme  of  studies  for  kinder- 
garten and  grades  1  to  6.  The  revision  in  tliis 
area  will  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  these 
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grades  and  the  total  programme  from  grades 
1  to  13  inclusive. 

The  need  for  a  new  curriculum  for 
elementary  schools  arises  from  the  rapid 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  every  aspect 
of  our  post-war  society.  For  example,  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  has  resulted  in 
technological  progress  which  must  be  re- 
flected in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Scientific 
advances  will  provide  a  greater  opportunity 
for  leisure  time  pursuits.  A  new  curriculum 
must  emphasize  our  cultural  values  if  students 
are  to  learn  the  creative  use  of  leisure  that 
will  satisfy  themselves  and  enhance  our 
society. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  a  sudden  and  very  wide 
expansion  of  tlie  whole  body  of  knowledge 
and  the  growing  interdependence  of  the 
world's  peoples  are  other  examples  of  factors 
that  must  be  reflected  in  the  curriculum  de- 
signed for  this  age.  Travel  and  mass  media 
of  communication  are  responsible  today  for 
the  much  wider  background  of  experience  the 
children  now  bring  to  school.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  who  has  children  realizes  and 
recognizes  this  thing.  They  are  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  information  on  television,  and  they 
have  indeed  a  much  broader  appreciation  of 
the  world  around  them  than  perhaps  we  did 
in  our  youth  when  these  mediums  of  mass 
communication  simply  did  not  exist. 

A  new  science  curriculum  must  build  upon 
the  observations  that  our  yoimg  people  make 
concerning  the  world  about  them  and,  as  I 
say,  what  they  say  in  these  various  ways.  We 
must  challenge  their  interest  in  the  social 
studies— history  and  geography.  Students 
need  to  know  cultures,  aspirations,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  nations  which  are  emerging 
throughout  the  world  and  rapidly  changing 
the  social  atmosphere;  and,  of  course,  they 
must  study  the  influence  of  these  various 
factors  upon  our  country. 

We  must  give  consideration  to  the  con- 
tributions of  new  instructional  techniques 
such  as  television,  programme  learning,  labor- 
atories for  second-language  instruction,  and 
this  type  of  instructional  technique  and  in- 
structional aid.  Patterns  of  organization 
represented  by  the  ungraded  primary  and 
teen  teaching  will  necessitate  research  and 
assessment. 

The  curriculum  revision  that  we  are  plan- 
ning will  be  seen  as  a  fair  analysis  of  the  role 
of  Ontario  schools  and  contemporary  society 
at  this  level.  It  is  a  project  that  will  require 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  scope  of  the  material  to  be 
sur\'eyed,  but  also  because  of  the  number  of 
people  who  will  eventually  become  involved 


in  this  revision.  A  number  of  experiments 
are  already  underway  in  local  school  systems 
throughout  Ontario,  in  such  fields  as  mathe- 
matics, oral  French,  primary  reading  and 
educational  television.  The  results  will  be 
studied,  and  some  additional  experimentation 
will  be  undertaken,  to  determine  the  value  of 
new  ideas  in  these  fields  for  possible  use  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  pro\'ince,  and  to  be 
inserted  in  our  system. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  staffs  of  our 
teachers'  colleges  and  the  elementary  school 
inspectors  will  provide  valuable  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  curriculum  development 
At  the  teachers'  institutes  and  in-service  meet- 
ings, there  will  be  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  officials  to  make  their  views  known. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  representative 
bodies,  concerned  with  education  in  the  com- 
munities, to  present  their  views  at  the  local 
level. 

It  is  expected  that  among  them  will  be 
trustee  associations,  teachers'  organizations, 
home  and  school,  and  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions and  others.  Details  of  the  organizational 
pattern  in  which  the  revision  will  take  place 
have  not  yet  been  settled.  Whatever  the 
form,  the  objective  is  that  every  person  who 
has  an  interest  in  this  important  project  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  will  accrue  from 
the  involvement  of  so  many  teachers  and  other 
interested  persons  who  will  be  there;  their 
ultimate  understanding  of,  their  commitment 
to,  and  their  interest  in  the  curricidum  that 
will  finally  be  developed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  in  respect 
to  this  section;  I  speak  not  as  an  expert  but 
as  a  layman  who  is  interested  in  the  results 
of  our  educational  system. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  maybe  have  not  been 
going  about  the  teaching  of  oral  Frendi  in 
our  classrooms  in  the  wrong  manner.  We  have 
been  leaving  this,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
secondary  level  before  we  get  into  it  with  any 
scope  or  any  magnitude.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  somehow  or  other  we 
could  arrange,  in  a  bilingual  country,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  elementary  French  would 
be  taught  starting  at  the  very  formative  ages 
when  they  can  adjust  much  more  quickly 
to  the  second  language. 

I  think  in  this  respect  we  may  have  fallen 
a  long  way  behind  the  educational  standards 
of  some  of  the  European  countries,  where 
they  do  lay  stress  on  the  teaching  of  a  second 
language  and  being  able  to  communicate  at 
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least  reasonably  well  in  a  second  language.  I 
think  if  this  were  done  at  a  very  early  age 
it  would  be  possible,  without  spending  too 
much  additional  time  in  the  classrooms,  to 
teach  the  young  students  the  use  of  the 
second  language  perhaps  with  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time  being  given  to  it  each  week. 

I  think  if  it  were  followed  through,  the 
results  would  be  tremendous. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
second  language  and  this  I  have  regretted 
many  times  since.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  a  bilingual  country  and  as  long 
as  we  do  have  two  official  languages  in 
Canada  and  Ontario,  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  our  population  be  able  at  least  to  use 
that  second  language  with  some  degree  of 
efficiency.  By  the  time  they  get  to  the 
secondary  school  level  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  crowded  in  with  so  many  other 
additional  problems  that  the  time  is  not  there 
for  them  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  acquire  at  a  higher 
academic  level. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  they 
were  just  taught  to  talk  briefly,  starting  at 
the  very  early  ages,  I  think  it  is  something 
that  would  be  desirable,  and  I  think  we  could 
work  the  second  language  in  without  too 
much  additional  difficulty— I  may  be  entirely 
wrong  on  this;  there  may  be  very  good  reasons 
for  not  doing  it,  but  in  my  opinion  it  seems 
logical  that  we  could  teach  people  to  speak 
the  French  language  with  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  assumed 
the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  When  we  consider  the 
facts  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  Ontario— I  read  this  in  an  editorial  some- 
where—are able  to  master  the  French  language 
with  any  degree  of  efficiency;  I  think  it 
logically  follows  that  we  have  to  a  large 
degree  failed  in  our  efforts.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  comment  on  that 
phase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  problem  that  is  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us  here  and  of  great  interest  to  various  or- 
ganized bodies  throughout  the  province, 
particularly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  a  result  of 
the  great  amount  of  travel  undertaken  by 
so  many  people  who  are  parents  now,  but 
there  is  a  very  large  interest  in  the  teaching 


of  oral  French  in  the  elementary  grades. 
And  it  poses  certain  problems  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  never  pro- 
hibited any  school  board  from  so  doing,  but 
we  ask  them  to  apply  to  us  for  permission 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  granted 
permission  to  approximately  100  school 
boards  to  teach  French  to  English-speaking 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  There  are 
about  70,000  young  children  involved  in 
this  today  in  the  province. 

The  grades  generally  are  some  place  be-^ 
tween  grade  3  and  grade  8.  It  is  not  very 
often  taught  prior  to  grade  3  and  usually  it 
is  somewhere  in  grades  5,  6,  7  or  8.  That 
is  the  usual  place  where  it  is  taught. 

We  limit  it  to  90  minutes  a  week  and„ 
of  course,  you  can  understand  why.  The 
curriculum  is  filled  now;  anything  that  is 
put  in  simply  means  you  push  something 
else  out.  However,  we  limit  it  to  90  min- 
utes a  week  and  the  teacher  must  be  quali- 
fied. The  latter  is  the  real  problem,  of 
course,  from  our  point  of  view.  To  intro- 
duce this  on  a  broad  basis  into  our  elemen- 
tary school  system  in  the  province  we  must 
have  a  large  number  of  qualified  teachers. 
As  you  all  understand,  we  have  a  great 
number  of  schools  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  French  and  we  must  protect  the 
supply  of  teachers  who  teach  in  those 
schools  and  who  teach  those  young  people 
in  French  in  our  French-speaking  com- 
munities. We  simply  have  not  got  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  people  who  are  fluent 
enough  in  French  to  come  into  any  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  province  or  into  all  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  proceed  to  teach 
oral  French.  You  cannot  take  an  English- 
speaking  grade  13  student  and  give  her  a 
one-  or  two-year  course  at  a  teachers'  col- 
lege and  turn  out  someone  who  can  teach 
oral  French. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  this,  I  would 
think,  would  be  to  recruit  more  teachers 
from  among  the  French-speaking  elements 
of  our  population.  But  I  would  point  out 
to  you  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
years  at  most  that  we  have  begim  to  see 
light  in  the  provision  of  elementary  school 
teachers  to  handle  the  normal  courses  in  the 
schools. 

Now  we  are  perhaps  going  to  get  a 
breather,  although  we  still  must  go  on  build- 
ing additional  teachers'  colleges  to  provide 
additional  teachers  for  the  natural  increase 
in  our  elementary  schools.  We  have  the 
situation   fairly  well   in  hand,   but  it  would 
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seem  to  me  the  only  thing  we  could  do 
would  to  be  build  some  teachers'  colleges 
and  locate  them  so  that  we  would  draw 
into  our  overall  school  system  more  young 
I>cople  from  the  French-speaking  elements 
of  our  province.  This  is  a  very  large  project 
to  undertake  and  of  course  there  is  not  a 
big  enough  supply  of  teachers  today  and 
we  must,  as  I  say,  protect  those  school 
boards  which  are  employing  tlie  teachers 
who  are  teaching  all  subjects  in  French  in 
our  bilingual  schools.    That  is  the  point. 

The  other  thing  of  course  is  that  there 
are  experiments  going  on  in  the  use  of 
various  pieces  of  mechanical  equipment,  and 
electronic  equipment.  Now  this  presently 
is  being  done  at  the  university  level  and 
I  l)elieve  that  there  are  some  schools  in  the 
Toronto  area  that  are  experimenting  at  the 
secondary  level.  It  is  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion—a language  laboratory.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  even  seen  one;  they  are 
quite  fascinating,  but  tliey  are  very  expen- 
sive. This  may  reach  down  into  our  ele- 
mentary schools  in  time,  I  do  not  know. 

Another  great  problem,  of  course,  in  tak- 
ing this  on  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  permitting  an  individual  school  board  to 
make  up  its  own  mind,  is  that  there  are  so 
many  areas  in  the  province  where  you 
might  say  that  theoretically  it  would  be 
wonderful  to  be  bilingual,  but  if  your 
parents  are  not  bilingual  the  only  place  you 
would  ever  speak  French  is  in  the  class- 
room, because  when  the  child  leaves  the 
school  there  are  no  French-speaking  people 
in  the  community  and  we  have  many  com- 
munities like  that  in  Ontario.  Therefore, 
these  are  the  difficulties  in  saying  that  we 
would  introduce  such  courses  into  our  ele- 
mentary school  system  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  system,  and  in  every  community. 
But  we  will  never  refuse  those  communities 
who  want  it,   I  can  assure  you, 

Mr.  R,  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  further  comment.  I  can  quite  see  there 
are  problems.  I  merely  point  out  that  I 
think  facilities  are  inadequate  at  the  moment. 
The  one  thing  I  was  going  to  suggest  was 
the  use  of  television.  I  realize  that  there 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  extreme  short- 
age of  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
this  language.  I  recall  not  too  many  months 
ago  a  programme  which  I  saw  a  few  times 
on  television,  with  which  I  think  the  CBC 
attempted  to  teach  elementary  French  over 
television.  Now  I  think,  had  I  been  sub- 
jected to  this  programme  for  enough  time, 
perhaps  I  would  have  been  able  to  learn  at 


least  elementary  French.  Of  course  you  do 
not  do  this  on  a  television  progranmie  because 
you  are  not  there,  you  miss  a  programme  or 
you  miss  a  couple  of  programmes  and  then 
you  are  behind.  I  suggest  that  with  this  new 
-I  think  you  called  them  mechanical 
machinery-perhaps  you  could  include  tele- 
vision in  that;  it  would  seem  to  roe  that  it 
could  be  done. 

I  think  the  leadership  would  have  to  come 
from  Queen's  Park  but  I  think  that  we  coiJd 
perhaps  establish  some  type  of  a  programme 
so  that,  at  least  for  very  elementary  French, 
it  could  be  done,  perhaps  even  with  the  use 
of  television  equipment. 

I  think  it  is  something  to  which  we  should 
give  very  serious  consideration  because,  as  I 
have  said,  I  think  there  arc  many  citizens  of 
this  province  who  very  much  regret  that  when 
they  go  to  a  province  like  Quebec  they  do 
not  even  have  an  elementary  command  of 
the  language  to  express  themselves.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  they  would  even  be  able  to 
read  French  literature,  but  it  could  be  done 
with  a  little  consideration  being  given  by 
this  department.  I  appreciate  that  you  are 
doing  it  and  I  merely  add  that  to  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  with  regard  to  vote  402 
relating  to  the  elementary  education  branch. 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  a  substantial 
number  of  people  in  the  province  are  con- 
cerned, at  the  increasing  degree  to  which 
schools  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the 
elementary  schools,  are  being  used  for  propa- 
ganda and  just  plain  huckstery.  I  was 
interested  to  note  in  today's  newspaper  that 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  has  apparently 
loNvered  the  boom  on  a  programme  which  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
lining  up  at  substantial  cost  called  "Operation 
Freedom."  I  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  in  the  past  to  comment  on  this  pro- 
gramme which  the  Canadian  Chamber  is  try- 
ing to  introduce  into  the  schools  as  well  as 
other  places. 

I  stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  die 
apparent  objective  of  the  programme  was 
to  brainwash  children  and  sow  dissension  in 
the  churches.  I  am  interested  to  iwte  that 
Mr.  Wakelin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  largest 
single  local  organization  of  the  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  today's  Telegram^  "We  have  no  intention 
of  going  into  the  schools  and  churches  on 
the  basis  outlined  in  'Operation  Freedom*," 
and  I  would  certainly  congratulate  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  on  that  position. 
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I  might  say  that  when  I  discussed  this  on 
previous  occasions,  I  stated  that  the  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade 
had  not  been  consulted  on  this  matter  at  all 
and  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
would  approve  of  the  programme.  Mr.Wakelin 
confirms  that  assertion.  He  says:  "The  drive 
was  dropped  on  the  local  chambers  without 
consultation.  There  was  not  a  hint  at  the 
annual  convention  of  what  was  coming."  He 
also  objected  later  in  the  story  to  the  attempt 
in  the  "Operation  Freedom"  campaign— in 
fact  I  would  say  its  motif  was— to  try  to  link 
socialism  and  communism  and  to  create  the 
impression  that  anybody  who  held  progressive 
ideas  on  various  matters  was  in  some  way  or 
other  a  communist.  This  is  the  objective  of 
this  campaign.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  no  doubt 
influential  within  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  not  going  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  has 
that    to    do    with    these    estimates? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  efforts  to  introduce 
that  sort  of  poison  in  the  schools,  continue. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Canadian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  may  do  now  in  the  light  of 
the  action  of  its  largest  local  organization, 
but  certainly  its  intention  was  to  use  the 
schools  for  spreading  that  poisonous,  menda- 
cious type  of  propaganda.  If  it  has  been 
stopped  or  at  least  slowed  down  by  the  action 
of  the  local  board,  I  congratulate  tliat  board. 

That  is  merely  one  example  of  the  sort 
of  programme  that  is  going  on  all  the  time 
within  our  community  and  in  which  school 
boards  seem  to  co-operate  at  least  in  some 
instances.  For  example,  here  is  a  publication 
called  "The  Educational  ABC  of  Industry." 
I  may  say  it  has  some  stuff  from  the  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  along  the  lines  that 
Mr.  Wakelin  objected  to,  but  it  is  stated 
to  have  as  its  purpose:  1.  "To  outline  certain 
career  opportunities  for  students";  and  2.  "To 
present  an  educational  story  covering  a  limited 
number  of  our  Canadian  services  or  indus- 
tries." It  is  stated  that  "it  is  available  to  all 
grades  with  pupils  over  10  years  of  age  and 
that  principals,  superintendents  or  teachers 
can  order  a  free  copy  for  each  student."  The 
circulation  claimed  is  900,000  English, 
350,000  French,  and  it  is  published  by  an 
organization  which  calls  itself  "The  Educa- 
tional ABC  of  Canadian  Industries  Publica- 
tion, 1957,  Limited,  110  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto  1." 


Mr.  Sopha:  What  would  you  teach  in  the 
schools— socialism? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
this  publication  teaches  in  the  schools.  On 
the  first  page  it  is  stated  that  "A  is  for 
Argosy." 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  many  school  teachers  are 
socialists? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  usual,  the  hon.  member  for 
International  Nickel  is  concerned  only  with 
irrelevancies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  huckstering  in 
the  schools  and  this  is  a  most  blatant  and 
cheap  form  of  huckstering.  For  example,  here 
is  the  alphabet.  I  will  not  go  through  it  all 
but  I  will  give  you  some  examples.  "A  is  for 
Argosy,  of  good  things  from  afar,  McCormick's 
bring  to  Canada  to  fill  your  cookie  jar." 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  not  even  good 
poetry, 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  quite  true.  As  the 
hon.  member  says,  it  is  not  even  good  poetry. 
It  is  designed  to  educate  the  pupils  to  eat 
McCormick's  biscuits.  "B  is  for  bank,^'  and 
it  turns  out  that  that  is  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia.  "C  is  for  Crush,  so  full  of  zest,  it  is 
refreshing,  delicious,  by  far  the  best.  You 
vvill  know  how  good  a  soft  drink  can  be 
when  your  friends  say,  'Have  a  Crush  on 
me.'  " 

Now,  there  is  some  higli  class  educational 
material  for  our  schools.  1  do  not  know  how 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
would  react  to  the  proposition  of  the  schools 
being  used  to  promote  the  consumption  of 
carbonated  beverages.  I  would  suspect  that 
he  might  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  milk 
as  against  Orange  Crush,  but  as  far  as  tliis 
educational  document  is  concerned  the  stress 
is  on  carbonated  beverages. 

I  think  perhaps  the  publishers  of  the  book- 
let might  go  back  to  school  themselves  to 
learn  a  little  bit  of  spelling,  because  when 
we  get  over  to  page  30  we  discover  that  "X 
is  for  exercise."  One  might  think  that  not- 
withstanding the  rather  imperfect  compre- 
hension of  the  vagaries  of  English  spelling 
shown  here,  at  least  a  good  project  is  being 
promoted,  namely,  exercise.  However,  when 
you  read  the  page  you  find  that  exercise  is 
not  really  being  promoted,  but  various  book- 
lets put  out  by  an  organization  called  "Edu- 
cational Publications"  to  tell  you  about 
fencing,  table  tennis,  amateur  boxing,  and 
that  strenuous  sport  known  as  chess. 

My  submission,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  "  that 
schools   should  not  be   used  for  this  blatant 
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and  cheap  type  of  promotion.  If  companies 
want  to  sell  their  biscuits  or  their  carbonated 
beverages  or  their  exen.ise  manuals,  let  them 
use  the  regular  channels,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  available  to  them,  plenty  of 
media  for  promotion,  and  plenty  of  outlets 
for  selling  their  products. 

I  think  the  schools  should  be  reserved  for 
something  perhaps  a  little  more  important  to 
our  community  tlian  this  sort  of  thing, 
namely,  teaching  children  how  to  think  and 
providing  them  with  information  that  they 
need.  This  type  of  pseudo-educational  docu- 
ment contributes  nothing  whatsoever  to  that 
process  and  may  interfere  with  it,  to  some 
degree.  I  was  even  told  of  a  case  in  a  school 
where  it  was  announced  over  the  PA  system 
that  some  sort  of  package  deal  on  chocolate 
bars  was  available  to  the  pupils,  enabling 
them  to  get  them  cheap.  This  was  an  an- 
nouncement that  came  from  the  principal's 
office  over  the  public  address  system  in  the 
school.  If  people  want  to  sell  chocolate  bars 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  but  let  us 
not  use  our  schools  as  an  area  for  selling 
them. 

Another  example  is  a  practice,  which  I 
judge  has  now  become  very  widespread,  of 
school  boards  permitting  the  schools  to  be 
used  for  hawking  a  form  of  insurance— not  a 
very  good  form  of  insurance— and  of  using 
teachers  as  unpaid  insurance  agents.  It  is 
a  programme  that  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
widespread  now.  Through  the  schools,  a 
company— I  do  not  know  if  there  is  more 
than  one,  but  there  is  at  least  one  called 
Continental  Casualty  Company— tries  to  sell 
a  form  of  accident  insurance  which  provides 
very  dubious  protection  at  what  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  high  rates,  to  the  parents  of 
pupils  in  schools.  The  pressure  that  is  used 
to  promote  the  product  of  this  company  is 
quite  reprehensible. 

There  is  normally  a  form  sent  out  by  the 
school  board,  provided  to  all  the  children. 
They  are  asked  to  take  it  home  to  their 
parents,  outlining  the  nature  of  the  insur- 
ance and  the  limited,  and  probably  unneces- 
sary, coverages  it  provides.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  particular  example  I  have  the  following 
is  stated: 

Participation  in  this  plan  is  voluntary. 
However,  our  records  must  indicate  that 
each  parent  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate. 

Now,  why  should  the  school  boards*  records 

have  to  indicate  that? 

May  we  ask  that  you  make  your  de- 
cision, marking  the  enrolment  application 
accordingly,  fill  in  your  name  and  address 


and  return  the  envelope  to  the  teacher 
-with  premium  if  enrolling.  Please  make 
your  cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Continental  Casualty  Company— 

not  to  the  .school  board  but  to  Continental 
Casualty  Company 
—or  just  enclose  cash. 

It  is  very  nice  of  them  to  let  you  "lust  enclose 

cash." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  did  not  do  this  you 
might  get  a  commission  for  selling  these 
policies  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Cowling:  You  have  anotlier  drink  of 
water  and  I  will  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  be  quite  happy  If  you 
ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Does  the  hon.  member  know 
that  these  insurance  companies  are  given  the 
business  by  tender  to  the  board  of  education, 
in  the  first  place?  Is  there  anything  wrong 
in  that?  We  have  the  same  thing  in  our 
school  and  I  sent  in  the  premium  payment 
with  my  son  and  it  looked  perfectly  in  order 
to  me.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  paying 
an  insurance  premium  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany for  protection  provided?  How  do  you 
expect  they  are  going  to  get  the  premium? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  it  is  the  insur- 
ance companies'  responsibility  as  to  how  they 
sell  insurance  but  the  school  should  not  be 
made  a  medium  for  selling  insurance- 
Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  up  to  the  board  of 
education- 
Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  contract  with  the 
board  of  education. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  up  to  the  board  of 
education;  it  is  the  way  they  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  board  of  education  is  not 
a  party  to  this  deal  at  all;  all  they  do  is 
make  the  schools  available  purely  to  enable 
a  company  to  put  pressure  on  parents  to 
buy  insurance  that  they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  strictly  trash;  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.    Bryden:    That   is   what   happens,   the 

board  of  education- 
Mr.    Cowling:    Well,    then,    you    tell    the 

board  of  education  that. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  trying  to  tell  them  that 
right  now.  After  you  are  through  nattering 
I  will  get  on  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  a  lot  of  trash  that  has 
been. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  boards  of  education 
authorize  these  programmes,  I  agree,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  should  do  it;  they  are 
stepping  far  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  I  am 
trying  to  tell  them  that  now— also  The 
Department  of  Education  which  I  think 
should  be  concerned  about  it.  The  board  of 
education  is  not  in  any  sense  a  party  to  the 
contract;  it  is  a  contract  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  parents  of  the  children.  The 
board  of  education  merely  makes  the  schools 
available  as  a  means  of  selling  this  insurance 
and  of  applying  pressure  to  the  parents  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  member  is  not  speaking 
correctly.  This  is  done  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  board  of  education, 
so  what  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  not  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  hon.  member  disagrees 
with  what  I  am  saying  he  can  say  so  later; 
but  that  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  he  is  the  voice  of  the  insur- 
ance industry,  the  voice  of  all  industries. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  pupil  is  also  given,  along 
with  this  so-called  explanation  of  the  plan, 
an  envelope  to  take  home  to  his  parents.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on 
one  of  these  envelopes  because  they  must 
all  go  back  to  the  school.  I  have  seen  them 
but  when  the  student  brings  one  home  to  his 
parents  he  must  take  it  back.  This  is  a 
matter  almost  of  school  discipline,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  sample- 
Mr.  Cowling:  I  will  get  you  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  -but  I  jotted  down  the  prin- 
cipal facts  on  one  of  the  envelopes.  It  is 
headed  "Student  Accident  Insurance  Enrol- 
ment Envelope."  There  are  spaces  for  the 
school,  the  grade  and  room  number  and  the 
student's  name.  Then  at  the  bottom  is  a  place 
for  the  parent's  signature,  address  and  date. 
What  the  parent  is  required  to  sign  is  one 
or  other  of  the  following  propositions: 

This  one  is  featured  in  a  prominent  box 
on  the  envelope- 


Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  just  silly  nonsense. 
On  a  point  of  order,  what  item  are  we  on 
anyway? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  on  item  402.  If  the 
hon.  member  is  unaware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  House,  I  will  advise  him.  We  are  on 
item  402,  relating  to  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Branch,  and  I  am  talking  about  trends 
that  are  developing  in  this  province,  in  the 
schools  of  the  province- 
Mr.  Cowling:  You  are  talking  through  your 
hat. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —with  particular  reference  to 
the  elementary  school,  and  with  which  this 
department  should  be  concerning  itself.  The 
options  that  the  parents  are  asked  to  consent 
to  are:  "I  do  wish  to  participate  in  this 
accident  insurance  plan  and  enclose  premium 

for "—and  there  are  three  different 

spaces  where  one  can  place  a  tick,  depending 
on  the  particular  form  of  insurance  the  parent 
elects.  Then  the  second  option,  which  is 
played  down  is:  "I  do  not  wish  to  have  my 
child  insured  and  I  understand  that  I  waive 
all  my  rights  under  the  plan." 

Why  is  a  parent  required  to  say  that  he 
does  not  want  insurance  for  his  child? 

Mr.  Cowling:  He  is  not  required  to  say 
anything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  required  to  sign  this 
document  and  take  it  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Cowling;  He  does  not  have  to  take 
it  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  does  not  have  to,  but  the 
instructions  he  gets  from  the  school  board 
are  that  they  must  have  complete  records  and 
therefore  it  is  implied  to  him— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Oh,  you  are  really  dead 
with  this  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  — tliat  it  must  be  signed  and 
returned.  Furthermore,  we  all  know  tliat 
children  like  to  conform.  There  is  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  the  child  himself  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  going  to  be  different  from  the 
other  children  and  that  all  the  others  have 
parents  who  love  them  so  much  that  they 
are  going  to  buy  this  phony  insurance  for 
them,  while  in  his  case,  poor  forlorn  soul, 
his  parents  sign:  "No,  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
my  child  insured." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  wonder  whether  * 
the  hon.  member  has  informed  himself  as  to 
what  coverage  the  child  gets  and  what  the 
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premium  is.  I  mean,  he  calls  it  "phony 
Insurance."  Now  that  means  something.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  the  coverage  is,  what  he 
pays  for  and  where  the  "phony"  aspect  of  it 
comes  in? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  call  it  "phony"  because  I 
think  it  is  a  very  marginal  type  of  protection 
for  a  child  that  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  coverage? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  outline  what  is  in  this 
particular  plan  I  have  before  me.  I  am  not 
saying  they  are  all  the  same.  There  are 
various  types  of  coverage  given;  there  are  a 
number  of  options.  I  do  not  know  if  you  want 
me  to  read  all  of  this. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  there  are,  for  example, 
benefits  under  options  A  and  B,  and  under 
both  options  there  is  blanket  medical  accident 
reimbursement  up  to  $3,000.  This  includes 
expense  incurred  within  52  weeks  of  the 
date  of  the  accident  for  treatment  admin- 
istered by  a  legally  qualified  physician,  sur- 
geon, chiropractor  or  osteopath;  hospital 
charges  not  covered  under  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act;  X-rays,  nurses' 
fees,  and  licensed  ambulance  costs.  Then 
blanket  dental  expense  reimbursement  up  to 
$100,  and  the  plan  provides  for  the  following 
benefits  in  lieu  of  the  above,  in  the  case  of 
death,  $500,  and  so  on. 

Then  comes  a  list  of  exclusions  and  limita- 
tions—do you  want  to  know  the  exclusions 
and  limitations?  These  are  always  in  any 
plan.  The  plan  does  not  cover:  1.  Dental 
treatment  incurred  for  the  cost  of  fillings, 
replacement  or  repair  of  artificial  teeth,  den- 
tures, crowns  or  caps;  2.  war  or  any  act  of 
war;  3.  the  expense  of  replacing  eye-glasses 
or  prescriptions  therefor;  4.  the  services  of  a 
masseur;  5.  suicide  or  self-destruction;  6.  air 
travel  other  than  a  passenger  in  a  commercial 
aircraft;  7.  sickness  or  disease,  either  as  cause 
or  effect,  and  so  on.  Then  the  premiums  are— 
the  cost  for  the  entire  school  year  is— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Can  I  get  in  under  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  still  in  school  or 
not,  but  if  he  is  he  can  get  in. 

This  may  interest  you,  option  A— kinder- 
garten to  Grade  13  inclusive,  $4  per  student; 
option  B,  kindergarten  to  Grade  8,  $1.50  per 
student.  Grades  9  to  13,  $2  per  student. 
There  is  no  special  family  plan. 


Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  a  great  buy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  one  gets  little  coverage 
but  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that.  I 
do  not  really  think  the  details  of  the  coverage 
are  that  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  promotion  of  this  type 
of  insuraiKe,  especially  since  it  is  a  type  of 
insurance  tliat  is  not  particularly  necessary. 

Mr.  Cowling:  \Vhy  does  the  hon.  member 
not  talk  to  the  chairman  of  education  in 
Toronto  then? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  the  hon.  naember 
not  just  keep  quiet  for  a  little  while  so  that 
we  can  proceed? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Obviously  the  hon.  member 
is  most  sensitive  about  this  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  insurance  industry  I  can 
imderstand  why  he  is  so  sensitive.  It  is 
something  that  certainly  should  not  be  pro- 
moted through  the  schools. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Why 
cannot  schools  in  northern  Ontario  have  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sure  if  the  hon.  member 
made  some  inquiry  in  his  constituency  he 
would  find  that  they  already  have .  it.  The 
Continental  Casualty  Company  is  certainly 
promoting  this  all  over  the  place.  My  sub- 
mission is  that  if  Continental  Ca.sualty  or 
anybody  else  wants  to  sell  insurance  to 
parents  in  respect  to  their  children  or  any- 
body else,  let  them  go  to  the  parents  and  sell 
it.  Let  them  not  use  the  school  boards  as  a 
selling  agency  and  compel  teachers  to  be- 
come insurance  agents.  The  teachers  have  to 
administer  this  programme  whether  they 
want  to  or  not. 

Secondly,  I  submit  that  the  school  system 
should  not  be  used  to  apply  the  pressure 
on  parents  that  is  clearly  involved  to  buy 
the  plan  for  their  children  whether  or  not 
they  would  decide  to  make  such  a  purchase 
in  a  different  type  of  atmosphere.  I  do  not 
think  any  parent  should  be  pressured  to  sign 
a  form  and  return  it  to  a  school  to  sJate  that 
he  does  not  want  this  partictdar  marginal 
insurance  for  his  child,  and  to  sign  a  further 
statement  which  is  totally  redundant,  but  is 
obviously  tfiere  for  the  pressure  it  imposes: 
"I  understand  that  I  waive  all  my  ri^ts 
under  the  plan.** 

That  statement  is  obviously  put  there  for 
one  purpose.   The  parent  does  not  have  any 
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right,  therefore  he  has  no  rights  to  waive, 
but  it  is  designed  to  create  in  his  mind  the 
notion  that  he  is  depriving  his  children  of 
something  that  they  would  have  if  he  just 
went  ahead  and  did  the  other  thing.  There 
is  also  the  pressure  exerted  through  the  child, 
who  may  not  wish  to  bring  back  an  empty 
envelope  when  all  the  other  children  are 
bringing  back  full  envelopes.  As  we  know, 
children  are  quite  susceptible  to  that  desire 
to  conform. 

My  claim  is  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
used  for  this  sort  of  purpose  at  all.  If  boards 
of  education  want  to  take  out  some  sort  of 
policy  to  protect  them  from  liabilities  of  any 
kind,  or  want  to  provide  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion out  of  their  funds  for  children,  I  think 
that  is  a  different  matter. 

But  boards  of  education  are  not  parties 
to  the  policies  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  gimmick 
for  selling  insurance,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  would 
prefer  to  sell  his  insurance  to  people  on  a 
man-to-man  basis,  putting  forth  the  facts 
and  letting  them  make  their  decisions,  not 
using  the  schools  to  do  the  job  for  him. 

These  are  some  of  the  tendencies,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  referred  to  when  I  said  I 
regretted  the  trend  towards  using  our  schools 
for  huckstering.  I  have  given  you  two  ex- 
amples, I  think  the  han.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Robarts)  and  his  department  should 
look  into  this  matter  and  should  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  schools  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  I  am 
all  in  favour  of  giving  a  considerable  degree 
of  discretion  to  local  boards,  but  there  are 
limits,  and  I  think  these  items  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  far  beyond  the  limit. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just 
about  the  silliest  speech  we  have  heard  from 
the  hon.  member  and  believe  me,  we  have 
heard  some  silly  ones.  We  do  not  have  any 
of  that  business,  so  I  can  speak  with  an  open 
mind.  Mind  you,  we  would  like  to  have 
some,  but  we  do  not  have  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that 
the  school  boards— and  particularly  the  school 
board  of  the  city  of  Toronto  want— because 
it  is  a  way  that  they  are  relieved  of  the 
liability  where  a  student  is  hurt  at  school. 
It  is  very  inexpensive,  very  inexpensive,  and 
it  provides  good  coverage.  How  else  would 
the  premium  be  paid  on  the  insurance  policy 
if  the  youngster  did  not  take  the  premium 
from  the  home  to  the  school  or  wherever  it 
is  supposed  to  go?  How  else  would  you 
do  it? 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see 


what  earthly  use  that  statement  has  to  do 
with  this  particular  item,  and  if  the  school 
boards  find  people,  thousands  of  them, 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario— they  are 
elected  by  the  people,  they  are  people  of 
jvidgment,  they  are  people  of  foresight  and 
are  progressive— and  they  want  to  have  such 
a  plan  for  the  students  in  their  areas,  I 
certainly  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 
And  I  just  do  not  like  the  nasty  insinuation 
by  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  phoney.  I 
suppose  he  would  say  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  insurance  was  phoney.  I  do  not 
believe  that  and  I  do  not  think  he  does  either. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  a  great  advocate  of 
insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  helped 
me  out  on  my  argument,  so  I  would  like  to 
add  another  point  that  I  had  omitted,  be- 
cause, although  I  had  my  suspicions,  I  could 
not  prove  it.  Now  the  hon.  member  has 
confirmed  that  a  basic  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gramme is  to  enable  the  school  boards  to 
crawl  out  from  under  their  clear  liabilities. 
And  I  did  not  say  that  because  I  could  not 
prove  it.  I  suspected  it  all  along  and  I  sus- 
pected that  that  was  the  reason  they  were 
so  chummy  with  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company.  In  other  words,  they  are- 
Mr.  Cowling:  How  low  can  the  hon.  mem- 
ber get? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  trying- 
Mr.  Cowling:  Why  does  the  hon.  member 
not  just  dry  up  and  stop  talking? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  school  board— according 
to  what  the  representative  of  the  insurance 
industry  just  said— is  trying  to  make  the 
pareiits  pay  for  protection  which  the  school 
board  itself  should  be  paying  for.  If  the 
pupil- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  work  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  I  refuse  to  accept  that  this 
Conservative  member  speaks  for  the  whole 
insurance  industry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  accept  what  the 
hon.  member  said,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
contention  of  the  hon,  member  for  High  Park 
—and  it  appears  to  have  some  validity— this 
is  really  just  a  conspiracy  to  help  an  insurance 
company  and  to  get  ihe  school  board  out 
from  under  certain  obligations  which  they 
clearly  ought  to  carry  and  for  which  they 
should  be  prepared  to  insure  themselves,  so 
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that  they  will  be  protected  against  liability 
for  accidents  occurring  in  the  schoolyard.  I 
think  the  school  board  should  have  tliat  sort 
of  insurance  coverage  ])ut  it  should  not  pass 
the  cost  on  to  the  parent.  If  it  did  that  then 
the  sort  of  thing  of  which  I  am  complaining 
would  become  superfluous. 

I  Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company,  but  I  do  know  something  about 
the  school  where  I  was  a  teacher  for  many 
years.  The  school  board  had  a  basic  cover- 
age for  the  students  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
Ave  had  additional  coverage  for  those  who 
played  on  the  athletic  teams  that  I  coached. 
Our  problem  was  often  to  get  some  com- 
pany to  insure.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the 
insurance  companies  running  after  us,  it  was 
a  case  of  us  going  after  the  insurance  com- 
pany. I  will  leave  that  for  those  who  know 
I^_  more  about  the  insurance  business;  I  do  not 
^H  \vant  to  confuse  the  House  with  facts, 
f^"  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  touch  on. 
The  hon.   Minister  of  Education  has  spoken 

I  about  a  division  of  the  curriculum.  I  read 
in  the  Globe  Magazine  of  August  5,  1961, 
under  the  signature  of  Mr.  James  Senter— 
the  heading  of  the  article  is,  "A  unique  look 
at  the  curriculum,"  and  educators,  it  said  in 
August,  1961,  are  awaiting  with  some  excite- 
ment the  first  report  of  an  educational  study 
committee  whose  work  promises  to  have  far- 
reaching  implications  in  the  future  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels  in  Ontario. 
And  then  this  committee  was  established 
"by  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  and  this  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, as  it  points  out,  was  set  up  to  take 
a  look  at  the  curriculum.  Has  that  committee 
anything  to  do  with  The  Department  of 
Education  or  is  it  just  a  private  committee 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  the 
university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  There  are  two  points  I 
want  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  first 
is  this  insurance  question.  As  far  as  The 
Department  of  Education  is  concerned,  it 
extends  far  beyond  the  argument  that  ensued 
about  the  actual  insiu^nce.  This  is  a  constant 
problem  as  far  as  every  school  board  is  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  The  Department  of 
Education  is  concerned.  There  is  no  greater 
concentration  of  disciplined  people  in  our 
society  than  our  school  children.  This  is 
quite  obvious  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  dis- 
seminate a  little  information  or  run  a  little 
contest  or  do  a  little  advertising,  because  you 
have  a  captive  audience.  Believe  me,  the 
idea  has  occurred  tp  many  people  over  tlie 


years,  and  as  a  department  we  discourage  it 
to  the  greatest  extent  that  we  can.  We  have 
published  directives  and  so  on. 

I  must  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  what  comes  in  the 
door  of  that  school  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  school  board.  We  can  advise  them  and 
we  can  make  our  opinion  known,  but  we 
cannot  force  them  because  under  the  various 
statutes- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
advised  them  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  on  this  insurance 
thing,  no.  But  we  have— when  was  it,  it  is 
about  two  years  ago— that  we  went  through 
a  great  ruckus  with  them  on  things  of  this 
nature.  I  have  discouraged  several  contests. 
People  have  come  to  me  saying  they  would 
like  to  run  a  contest  and  send  five  children 
to  Washington,  something  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  continual  flow  of  these  things 
which  we  discourage  completely  because  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  school  is  to  educate  our 
children  and  these  things  all  detract  from  that 
purpose. 

That  ABC  thing  is  let  into  the  school  with 
the  permission  of  the  local  board  and  the 
principal  involved.  If  he  does  not  want  it  in 
his  school  he  does  not  have  to  have  it 
Unfortimately  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
force  them,  but  as  I  say  our  policy  is  we 
continually  discourage  any  outside  organiza- 
tion from  going  into  the  schools  for  any 
purpose. 

Now,  sometimes  there  are  things;  for 
instance,  that  aid  for  children  fund  under 
UNESCO.  Do  they  not  do  something  in  our 
schools?  There  is  the  odd  one  or  two,  but 
we  discourage  it. 

In  regard  to  this  curriculum  committee  the 
hon.  member  mentioned,  this  is  a  group  set 
up  by  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  I  believe 
that  their  ultimate  view  is  to  establish  a 
permanent  standing  committee  on  curriculum, 
the  idea  being  that  this  body  would  function 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  curriculum  at  all  levels  from 
Grade  1  to  Grade  13.  We  have  two  observers 
on  that  committee,  but  we  are  not  part  of 
it  except  that  we  have  observers  who  attend 
all  their  meetings. 

Mr.  Troy:  Will  that  committee  report  to 
the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
department  at  all? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  department.  We  will  look  at  their 
findings  and  results  with  great  interest  as  we 
do  at  a  great  many  things,  but  it  is  not  a 
part  of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Troy:  Of  course,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
very  well  knows,  it  is  the  university  that 
actually  decides  what  is  going  to  be  studied 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  be- 
cause they  practically  have  control  over  the 
Grade  13  papers.  But  the  hon.  Minister  says 
he  does  not  allow  any  organizations  or  he 
frowns  on  them.  Does  he  frown  on  the 
Ontario  Hydro  going  into  the  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  said  that  there  are 
some  exceptions.  For  instance,  the  Ontario 
Legion  carries  a  speaking  contest  and  we  do 
not  discourage  that.  There  is  an  organization, 
I  just  cannot  think  of  the  name  of  it,  that 
collects  money  for  UNICEF,  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  What  we  try  to  avoid  and  what 
we  try  to  keep  out  of  there  are  the  straight 
commercial  enterprises.  They  are  there  not 
to  do  anything  for  the  children  but  simply 
to  make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  was  also  discussion  on  tiie 
second  language.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  House  if  I  read  certain 
paragraphs  from  an  address  of  the  dis- 
tinguished neuro-surgeon,  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield. 
Dr.  Penfield,  in  speaking  to  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Education,  touched  on  two 
cultures.  He  pointed  out  that  alliance  is  our 
goal,  and  the  development  of  these  two 
cultures,  the  perfection  of  these  two  languages. 

Then  further,  he  says,  language  is  not  a 
"one-way"  street  in  Canada.  And  he  also 
says: 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  human  brain 
and  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  speech 
mechanism.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  standard  teaching  of 
secondary  language  in  schools  is  poorly 
planned  and  unscientific. 

He  is  speaking  here,  I  might  say,  as  an 
outstanding  specialist  in  anything  to  do  with 
the  human  brain. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  ignores  the  changing  capacity  of  the 
child's  brain  for  language  learning.  Our 
schools  could  be  so  easily,  and  they  sliould 
be,  the  best  in  the  world  but  they  are  not. 

I  repeat  again.    He  said: 

Language  learning  is  not  a  "one-way" 
street.  The  English  Canadian  desires  to 
speak  good  French.   If  he  speaks  it  a  little 


less  often  than  his  French  speaking  com- 
patriot it  may  be  A\'ell  that  the  French 
schools  are  better  in  that  respect  than  the 
English. 

Consider  language  learning  outside  the 
school.  Two  stages,  first  the  acquisition  of 
language  unit,  the  second  the  expansion  of 
vocabulary.  Take  the  mother  tongue.  The 
family  teaches  the  child  to  speak  by  the  direct 
method,  simply  talking  to  him,  and  the  child 
acquires  the  basic  units  of  pronunciation  and 
formulation  and  word  perception  without 
apparent  effort.  It  is  very  slow,  he  points 
out,  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then  faster 
and   faster. 

Now,  for  the  second  language.  Dr.  Penfield 
points  out  if  the  parents  could  arrange  to 
have  the  child  hear  the  language  without 
formal  teaching,  beginning  preferably  before 
age  five,  the  child  will  acquire  the  basic 
unit  quickly.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  there 
is  considerable  study  and  research  being 
given  in  this  province  to  the  second  language, 
I  was  rather  surprised  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  said  when  the  youngster  learns 
French  and  then  afterwards  he  is  living  in  an 
English  community  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
speak  French.  But  he  has  a  mars'ellous  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  about  French  culture  and 
read  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  French 
literature,  some  of  our  great  scientists,  our 
great  writers.  Regardless  of  the  fact  he  cannot 
speak  with  anybody  ne\'ertheless  he  can 
browse  and  develop  his  mind  by- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon,  sir?    Do  you  mean  then  ■ 
that  a  student,  even  an  English  student,  should 

not    bother    with    books,    that    he    will    not  | 

develop.    I  am   rather  surprised  at  the  hon.  | 

member  for  Durham    (Mr.  Carruthers),  who  : 
suggests  that  it  is  weak  to  say  that— 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  That  is  not 
what  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  that  is  my  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Are  we  still  on  vote  401? 
On  vote  402,  I  was  certainly  glad  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  Minister  that  they  have  a  com- 
mittee studying  curriculum.  The  thing  that 
I  want  to  ask  is:  are  you  advising  the 
committee  that  they  should  have  luiiformity 
of  a  curriculum  for  the  v^'hole  of  the  province 
of  Ontario? 

So  often  we  receive  students  from  other 
sections    of   the    province   in   the    month    of 
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January.  They  have  covered  a  certain  amount 
o(  the  curricuKini  and  it  is  not  the  same  as 
what  has  been  covered,  we  will  say,  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  or  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 
They  have  such  a  disparity  of  the  curriculum 
to  follow.  You  leave  them  too  much  leeway. 
Why  do  you  not  have  the  same  type  of 
curriculum  which  can  be  followed  throughout 
the  province?  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  assignment  which  has  been  given 
to  this  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  that  the  result  of  this  curriculum 
revision  would  be  a  rigid  curriculum  in  which 
every  child  would  take  exactly  the  same 
instruction  in  every  school  in  the  province 
in  every  grade  on  the  same  day.  Over  the 
years  there  has  been— 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  would  be  ridiculous. 
1  am  not  asking  about  that  type  of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tell  me  what  you  are 
asking.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to 
say. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  want  to  know  that  the 
wurse  of  study  that  they  are  going  to  take, 
we  will  say,  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  will  be 
the  same  course  of  study  that  you  are  going 
to  have  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  local  curric- 
ulum committees  that  work  within  a  laid 
down  range  and  within  that  range  there  will 
be  variations,  as  there  are  now.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  member,  as  a  teacher 
himself,  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  rigid 
curriculum  of  the  past  from  which  we 
moved  when  some  control  was  given  to 
local  boards  and  their  teachers  on  their 
staffs  to  adapt  within  the  broad  outline  of  a 
course  for  their  own  children.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  assure  you  that  we  are 
going  back  to  the  rigid  position  that  was 
abandoned  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Belanger:  My  purpose  for  saying  tills 
is  that  in  regard  to  te.\t  books,  and  it  goes 
along  with  the  curriculum,  that  you  have 
such  a  variety  and  selection  of  text  books, 
it  has  got  to  the  point  now  where  pub- 
lishers galore  can  submit  a  text  to  the 
department;  and  as  long  as  they  say  it  is  ap- 
proved, as  all  right,  they  can  get  it  on  the 
hst. 

What  do  you  get?  We  will  say  that  a 
pupil  comes  from  the  city  of  Ottawa.  They 
have  been  using  a  certain  text  there.  The 
family  moves  to  Windsor,  and  there  again 
the  variety  in  the  courses  of  study  are  not 


the  same  as  what  they  were  in  Ottawa, 
therefore  you  have  another  set  of  texts.  So 
you  have  c*onfusion  throu^out  the  whole 
of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  problem  has  been 
raised  before  and  certainly  we  are  aware 
of  the  problem.  You  have  two  problems, 
however.  You  can  have  a  completely  rigid 
school  system  and  you  will  have  one  text 
book  and  you  will  have  one  course  of  study. 
You  will  have  everybody  doing  the  san^ 
thing  on  the  same  day  and  it  certainly 
would  turn  into  a  very  dispirited  sort  <rf 
an  operation,  in  my  opinion.  Now  we  have 
to  use,  I  suppose,  a  Httle  common  sense. 
You  cannot  go  to  one  extreme  or  the  other 
and  this  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  that  I  want  to  rasie  and  the  first 
is  the  one  that  is  just  under  discussion.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where   this   situation   must   be   re-examined. 

Certainly  there  are  a  few  topics  in  edu- 
cation today  in  which,  if  one  moves  across 
the  province,  you  get  more  persistent  com- 
plaints than  the  question  of  school  books. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  one 
does  not  want  to  lay  down  a  stereotyped 
programme  for  all  across  the  province.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  whether  it  be  insii£Bdent 
direction  from  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, there  has  become  such  a  variety  now 
that  the  burden,  particularly  at  the  school 
text  level,  is  becoming  the  subject  of  great 
outcry. 

I  know  one  instance,  for  example— just  to 
show  how  ludicrous  the  development  seems 
to  have  gone— of  a  certain  city  where  a 
family  moved  from  one  collegiate  on  one 
side  of  the  city  to  the  other;  they  happened 
to  move  very  early  in  the  school  and  some- 
thing like  $30  had  been  spent  on  sdiool 
books  that  were  not  suitable  in  a  school 
within  the  same  city.  This  rather  points  up 
what  I  think  is  the  folly  of  the  excessive 
diversity  that  has  developed. 

Related  to  this,  however,  is  another  ques- 
tion that  I  do  not  want  to-  go  into  the 
details  of,  because  we  have  discussed  this 
in  the  standing  committee,  but  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  in  many  other  jurisdictions 
they  have  worked  out  procedures  to  relieve 
the  financial  burden  of  the  school  text.  This 
is  my  question:  is  the  department  giving 
any  consideration  to  a  rental  or  a  loaning 
sclieme  or  any  other  procedure  that  would 
ease  the  burden  on  this  level? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  have  raised  two 
points.  The  first  is  the  multiplicity  of  text 
books.  Of  course  one  of  the  answers  to  this 
is  that  over  a  period  of  time  as  our  school 
population  has  developed,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  enough  students 
to  justify  producing  Canadian  text  books. 
That  is  if  you  have  enough  students  in  your 
school  you  can  produce  text  books  by  Cana- 
dian publishers.  This  has  brought  perhaps 
an  abnormal  number  of  new  text  books  into 
the  picture  in  the  last  few  years. 

Secondly,  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion  that  has  gone  on,  many  of  the  local 
school  boards  are  standardizing  their  text 
books  within  their  own  system  for  periods 
of  three,  four  or  five  years.  We  estimate 
the  life  of  a  text  book  to  be  approximately 
three  years  and  thus  one  board  can  standard- 
ize in  all  its  schools. 

Now  this  will  not  solve  the  problem  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  where  you  have  a 
multiplicity  of  school  boards,  where  a  man 
can  although  not  changing  his  place  of 
work,  live  in  three  different  municipalities 
if  he  chooses  to  move,  or  four  or  five,  or 
however  many  there  are.  This  is  quite  a 
definite  problem  and  we  are  very  aware  of 
this.  We  could  not  be  anything  else  but 
aware  of  it,  because  it  has  been  mentioned 
on  so  many  occasions.  We  are  attempting 
to  bring  some  order  into  it  and  to  get  into 
a  middle  position.  We  are  never  going  to 
satisfy  everybody,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Your  second  point,  about  assistance  for 
text  books:  we  have  investigated  various 
methods  of  making  additional  assistance. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  just  an  additional 
grant.  We  would  have  to  find  an  'X*  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  the  budget  to  pay  for  text 
books.  The  rental  plans  in  this  province, 
because  of  our  physical  setup,  would  be 
very  diflBcult  for  us  to  handle.  There  are 
questions  of  storage  and  shipping  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Our  research  has  shown 
that  that  is  not  necessarily  adaptable. 

If  we  were  to  do  anything  here— and  these 
are  matters  that  have  not  been  decided  but 
have  been  discussed  and  considered— I  would 
think  if  we  were  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  subsidize  text  books,  and  we  do 
up  to  Grade  10  now,  and  this  problem  arises 
mainly  in  the  upper  years  of  secondary 
school,  probably  it  would  get  down  to  a 
straight  grant.  That  would  be  the  simplest 
way  for  us  to  handle  it;  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  estimating  the  amount  of  money  il 
will  cost  and  either  taking  it  off  another 
grant  or  increasing  the  grant  by  that  amount. 


We  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration and  it  is  still  being  considered.  We 
have  examined  systems  in  use  in  other  prov- 
inces and  other  jurisdictions.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  just  sitting  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order:  are  you  going  to  allow  a 
far-ranging  discussion  on  curriculum  and 
text  books  on  this  vote,  which  is  quite  all 
right  with  me  and  I  would  like  to  take  part 
in  it,  or  are  you  going  to  restrict  it  to  the 
vote  408  where  it  is  obviously  called  for? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  refer  to  408. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of 
clarification,  where  does  one  raise  questions 
with  regard  to  school  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Under  legislative  grants, 
412. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  does 
the  department  make  any  projection  as  to  the 
future  costs  of  education?  For  example,  with 
elementary  education  or  secondary  education, 
does  the  department,  like  other  departments 
of  government,  project  the  possible  future 
costs,  say,  5  or  10  years  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
do  a  lot  of  statistical  research  ourselves  and 
then  last  year,  if  you  remember,  I  told  the 
House  at  that  time  that  I  had  asked  every 
board  in  the  province  for  a  five-year  fore- 
cast of  their  needs,  what  they  considered 
their  needs  to  be. 

There  is  more  to  this.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  obsolescence,  replacement,  and  so  on, 
and  this  information  had  to  come  from  the 
local  levels.  I  think  it  was  last  year  that  we 
asked  every  board  in  the  province  for  a  five- 
year  forecast. 

We  ourselves  do  a  population  forecast, 
that  is,  live  births  and  immigration,  and  so 
on,  all  of  which  increases  the  school  popula- 
tion and  these  forecasts  we  do.  The  research 
for  The  Department  of  Education  is  done 
by  a  branch  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation over  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
That  is  a  rather  complicated  administrative 
arrangement,  but  nonetheless  that  is  the  way 
it  is  done.  We  have  some  very  detailed 
figures  forecast. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wonder  would  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  some  of  that  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I- 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  be  very  interested. 
I  have  projected  some  figures  myself  of  the 
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cost  of  education  10  years  from  now  and  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  if  they  were 
similar  to  those  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  informed  here  very 
roughly,  just  to  give  a  figure,  that  we  estimate 
by  1970  the  cost  of  education  will  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $750  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  dealing  with  just 
elementary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  that  would  be 
elementary,  secondary  and  university.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  a  projection  of  our 
budget  from  this  year  forward  to  that  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  the  legislative 
amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  It  is  the  budget 
of  this  department,  the  departmental  budget. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  I  want  to  make  some 
remarks  about  future  costs  today,  particularly 
as  they  affect  the  municipalities,  and  also 
some  projections  that  I  have  made  as  to 
future  costs,  particularly  insofar  as  they  will 
affect  the  municipal  tax  rate.  Now  under 
what  vote  would  the  hon.  Minister  hke  me 
to  make  those  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
that  should  come  under  our  legislative  grants. 
That  is  the  place  where  I  would  think  it 
would  come. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No  doubt  that  will  be  after 
dinner  hour.  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  have  one  of  his  staflF  bring  us 
figures  as  to  the  actual  projection  of  the 
department's  estimates  of  educational  costs, 
particularly  insofar  as  they  affect  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  prepared, 
after  tliere  has  been  a  detailed  study  as  he 
says,  to  present  those  figures  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  do  my  best.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  produce  them,  because  there  is 
nobody  over  there  now;  they  have  all  gone 
home.  If  it  is  not  available  now  I  will  under- 
take to  produce  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  hon.  Minister  cannot 
produce  his  figures  tonight,  would  be  accept 
mine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned 


a  complete  revision  of  the  course  of  studies 
for  Grades  1  to  6.  Now  in  the  revision  o£ 
the  course  of  studies  is  the  department  taking 
into  consideration  enriching  the  courses  so 
that  possibly  the  individual  may  be  able  to 
complete  his  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  in  12  years,  rather  than  13? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  could  not  say  whether 
that  would  be  a  result  that  will  come  out  of 
the  study  of  this  curriculum  revision  or  not 
They  might  come  to  any  one  of  several  coo- 
clusions.  They  might  conclude,  for  instance, 
to  stiffen  it  up  and  leave  it  at  the  same 
number  of  years.  It  may  not  be  sufficiently 
challenging. 

I  would  point  out,  when  the  hon.  member 
raises  this  point,  that  30  per  cent  of  our 
children  in  Grade  13  have  not  taken  12  years 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  die 
afternoon  we  heard  comments  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  material  in  the  schools. 
I  can  certainly  vouch  for  the  schools  in  which 
I  have  worked  that  at  no  time  has  material 
such  as  he  has  mentioned  ever  been  dis- 
tributed, and  likewise  any  material  that  has 
been  distributed  in  the  school  was  always  in 
the  highest  taste  and  the  best  of  material. 

In  fact,  I  could  mention  a  history  of 
measurement  put  out  by  the  Lufkin  people, 
a  pamphlet  that  I  would  highly  recommend 
to  any  of  the  technical  schools.  And  here  the 
Lufkin  people  should  certainly  be  commended 
for  making  a  pamphlet  such  as  that  available. 
Granted  they  get  their  name  on  the  book,  so 
what  are  we  going  to  worry  about  that  for? 
Heavens,  it  certainly  is  a  benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  the  youngsters  in  all  of  the  aspects  of 
mathematics. 

Likewise  we  find  that  commercial  photog- 
raphers come  into  the  school.  However, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  school  pro- 
gramme to  speak  of  at  all.  They  do  provide 
a  very  good  service  as  far  as  the  student 
identification  cards  are  concerned  and  at  no 
time  do  you  have  to  accept  any  of  this 
information,  at  no  time  do  you  have  to  buy 
the  photographs  of  yourself  as  they  are  taken. 
Likewise  you  do  not  even  have  to  be  photo- 
graphed if  you  do  not  want  to  be.  So  I  can 
see  nothing  wrong  with  the  way  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  my  own  municipality,  and 
particularly  in  the  school  in  which  I  happen 
to  have  the  privilege  of  working. 

Now  the  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
raise  is  that  of  the  new  technical  programme 
that  will  be  coming  into  effect  this  coming 
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September.  This  programme  will  have  to  be 
sold  at  the  elementary  level.  It  is  all  well 
and  good  to  come  along  and  make  all  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  here  this 
afternoon,  however  there  still  is  the  stigma  of 
technical  education.  Parents  too  often  look 
upon  an  individual  going  into  the  technical 
field  of  education  as  going  into  a  lower  grade 
of  education  and  this  seUing  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  elementary  level. 

I  know  in  one  community  where  94  per 
cent  of  the  students  that  enroll  in  the  tech- 
nical school  come  from  the  separate  school 
system,  whereas  only  6  per  cent  enroUing  in 
that  technical  phase  of  education  come  from 
the  public  school  system.  So  you  can  see 
there  is  some  falling  down,  some  laxity  on 
the  part  of  someone  when  it  comes  to  the 
selling  of  this  type  of  education. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  recommend  to 
the  department  that  they  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  sell  technical  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
institute  a  very  wide  programme  of  guidance 
to  convince  the  student,  and  likewise  prob- 
ably more  so  to  convince  the  parents,  that 
going  to  a  technical  school  is  not  a  degrading 
type  of  education.  That  the  individual,  if 
he  applies  himself  there,  can  achieve  just  as 
much  in  life  from  a  technical  education  as 
he  can  from  any  of  the  other  two  types  of 
education,  the  commercial  and  the  academic. 
Too  often  we  look  and  judge  the  ability  of 
an  individual  by  the  number  of  degrees  or 
the  school  from  which  he  graduated.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the  people 
that  I  have  met  in  my  life  never  did  attend 
a  secondary  school,  yet  probably  had  more 
common  sense  and  became  better  citizens 
and  were  a  greater  success  in  life  than  those 
who  attended  some  of  the  higher  types  of 
education  in  the  province. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  permit 
me  a  little  bit  of  latitude  because  you  have 
been  very  generous  thus  far  this  after- 
noon. What  I  want  to  say  pertains  to  either 
this  vote  or  the  following  vote.  I  would 
prefer  to  say  it  under  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  it  may  form  the  basis  of  some  sub- 
stantial discussion  on  the  subsequent  vote. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  conjunction 
with  education  we  require  again  some  sub- 
stantial public  discussion  and  that  certainly 
will  include  the  philosophy  back  of  education. 
What  is  it?  What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Is 
education  simply  a  process  of  schooling 
people  technically  and  scientifically,  or  is  it 
something  more? 

To  emphasize  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


would  like  to  quote  firstly  from  the  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, which  I  am  confident  will  satisfy 
my  hon.  friends  to  the  left.  Dean  Leddy 
describes  the  problem  in  this  terms: 

Differing  views  about  the  nature  of  man 
lead  immediately  to  important  variations 
in  educational  practice. 

The  subject  of  education  is  the  indivi- 
dual.    Who  is  he?    Why  is  he  here? 

I  regard  man  as  a  being  set  above  animal 
creation,  endowed  with  a  power  of  reason, 
and  a  free  will  to  act,  expected  to  make 
his  way  in  a  world  governed  by  a  natural 
order  which  he  can  come  to  understand 
and  to  utilize  through  the  effort  of  his  own 
study.  I  see  men  as  having  their  own 
destiny  in  a  life  which  has  direction  and 
meaning  in  a  larger  design. 

Rejections  of  free  will  and  of  an  ordered 
meaning  in  life  are  destructive  of  sound 
educational  practice  since  they  undermine 
any  solid  motivation  on  the  part  of  student 
or  teacher. 

The  nature  of  man  is  the  basic  charter  of 
education.  When  you  accept  this  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  man  you  have  begun 
to  commit  yourself  about  the  desirable 
aims  of  education. 

Then  Dr.  Frye,  the  principal  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, pertaining  to  the  same  question  has  this 
to  say: 

Progressive  educators  of  the  last  genera- 
tion had  a  programme  of  replacing  intel- 
lectual training  with  social  training. 

I  think  that  is  so  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  experience  educates,  and  our  social 
personality  forms  underneath  our  vanish- 
ing experiences  like  layers  of  chalk  under 
a  rain  of  dying  protozoa. 

Primary  education,  in  the  broad  sense, 
is  concerned  with  acquiring  the  minimum 
of  specific  skills  and  information  that  one 
must  have  in  order  to  live  in  modern 
society. 

I  am  quoting,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  from  tlie 
Canadian  Conference  of  Education  recently 
held.  Another  comment  from  Marcel  de 
Grandpre  was  as  follows: 

Man,  although  flesh  and  spirit,  does  not 
constitute  two  beings,  but  one  alone;  the 
unity  of  his  being  is  truer  and  deeper  than 
its  duality.  He  is  made  for  balance,  for 
the  pouring  of  a  spiritual  presence  into 
the  material  universe  created  for  him. 

Now,  with  these  observations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  have,  as  I  think  we  should 
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liave  today  and  this  evening  what  might  be 
termed  a  great  debate  on  education,  we  must 
have  some  understanding  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  At  this  juncture  the  simple 
question  that  I  ask  is  this:  What  are  we  trying 
to  do  with  our  primary  educational  system? 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Frye,  that  primary  educa- 
tion should  be  designed  and  intended  to 
acquire  some  basic  skills,  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  there 
fis  more  to  education  than  simple  schooling. 
A  social  acceptability,  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  is 
important  and  that  must  be  acquired.  But 
I  say  at  this  juncture,  and  this  is  the  point 
on  which  I  rise,  that  my  observation— this  is 
a  personal  observation— is  that  we  are  not 
doing  the  job  that  should  be  done  for  the 
average  youngster. 

1  am  not  talking  about  the  brilliant  one 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  one  who  goes 
through  without  trouble.  I  am  talking  about 
the  youngster  who  has  great  difficulty,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  spell  eflfectively.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  I  have  talked  to  more  parents, 
and  I  am  one  of  them,  who  have  noted  in 
my  own  children  a  definite  dearth  of  ability 
in  this  respect.    Why  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  result  of  an 
clement  of  unqualified  teachers,  it  may  be 
that.  Maybe  it  has  been  my  experience  to  talk 
to  parents  who  have  been  involved  with  un- 
qualified teachers,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  hope  the  situation  is 
overcoming  itself.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
we  do  not  know,  or  we  do  not  have  a  fixed 
philosophical  concept,  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  personally  believe  that  education  is 
more  than  schooling,  that  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man. 

What  I  am  relating  my  problem  and  my 
question  to  at  this  juncture  is  schoohng 
itself.  At  the  elementary  level  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  doing  an  eflFective  job  of  teaching 
youngsters  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pick 
up  a  newspaper  and  note  that  university 
professors  and  principals  and  presidents  com- 
plain bitterly  that  many  of  those  x)ersons 
admitted  to  college  at  the  present  time  just 
do  not  know  those  rudiments.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  contem- 
plates in  this  readjustment  of  curriculum 
any  stress,  or  greater  stress,  on  the  rudiments 
as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  system  to 
include  the  social  arts. 


I  realize  that  a  youngster  now  has  to  be 
familiar  with  more  things.  He  is  exposed  to 
television  and  has  a  broadening  experience 
in  that  respect.  But  I,  for  one,  am  not  per- 
suaded to  come  to  the  conclusion— that  just 
because  youngsters  have  these  broader  experi- 
ences that  thereby  and  automatically  they  are 
going  to  be  better  educated  youngsters. 

I  think  I  can  reduce  my  current  observation 
to  this:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  real  concern 
that  in  this  broadening  exi>erience,  in  this 
extension  of  curriculum,  we  will  be  so  pre- 
occupied with  social  custom  ainl  widi  doing 
as  the  Joneses  do,  that  we  will  forget  the 
rudiments.  My  own  observation  has  been  that 
these  nidiments  are  lacking,  certainly,  in 
some  of  the  youngsters  that  are  going  through 
the  school  system,  youngsters  who  simply  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  read. 

Is  it  because  of  the  emphasis  on  what  is 
termed  the  phonic  system  or  some  other 
system?  Are  they  unable  to  adjust  themselves 
to  that  system?  I  do  not  know.  But  some- 
how I  think  we  must  realize,  in  common  with 
everybody,  that  we  must  salvage  as  many 
of  these  youngsters  as  possible. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  lot  of  potential 
ability  is  going  by  the  wayside  because  of 
discouragement,  because  of  an  inability'  to 
learn  these  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing 
and  spelHng  eflfectively  and  well  at  an  early 
age.  Discouragement  sets  in  in  a  youngster 
if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  these  subjects, 
and  that  youngster,  often  a  youngster  of 
ability  in  arithmetic  or  some  other  subject,  is 
lost  to  our  society. 

Therefore  my  appeal  at  this  juncture  is 
this:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  evoKing 
into  a  more  scientific  world  and  are  more 
preoccupied  with  sociabilites  than  what  we 
were,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substitute 
for  remembering  that  primary  education 
should  be  designed  and  intended  to  give  a 
youngster  the  elementary  scientific  tools  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  so  that  he 
can  acquire  the  subsequent  knowledge  in 
specialties   that   he   will   require. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  here.  I,  like 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  am  not  a  professional  educator 
or  educationist,  but  as  one  moves  through 
these  fields  and  does  work  in  them,  one 
reaches  one's  own  conclusions. 

In  regard  to  this  re\ision  of  the  elementary 
school  programme,  it  is  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  stiffening  will 
go  on  in  the  courses  of  stud}'.    I  think  it  is 
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an  opinion  held  by  a  great  many  people  that, 
at  the  present  time,  our  elementary  school 
programme  does  not  necessarily  challenge  our 
young  people  sufficiently.  I  think  perhaps  this 
is  a  hang-over  from  what  might  be  referred 
to  as  Deweyism,  or  progressive  education, 
when  the  idea  got  abroad  that  young  people 
could  teach  themselves  and  were  not  to  be 
pushed  or  shoved.  Incidentally,  I  have  a 
friend  who  knew  Dewey  very  well,  and 
Dewey  himself  was  scandalized  at  how  far 
his  name  was  taken  in  these  various  ideas. 
However,  that  is  the  way  it  is  represented 
and  I  think  we  will  have  to  stifiFen  up  that 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  another 
reason. 

The  secondary  school  load  has  increased 
immeasurably  in  the  last  few  years  since  the 
elementary  load  was  in  fact  revised.  This  is 
a  result  of  increased  fields  of  knowledge,  a 
broadening  of  curriculum,  and  introduction  of 
not  only  new  courses  but  a  broadening  of 
the  courses  that  were  there.  Thus  high  school, 
or  secondary  school,  is  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  today  than  it  was  in  your  day  and 
my  day,  and  certainly  any  of  us  will  admit 
that  this  is  true  of  the  universities. 

Right  at  the  bottom  of  this  totem  pole,  if 
I  may  put  it  that  way,  you  have  the  real 
basis  of  our  entire  educational  system,  tlie 
elementary  school.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing could  be  more  important  than  this  re- 
vision that  will  be  done  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  and  it  will  take  that  long  to  do 
it.  Thei-e  are  various  approaches  that  may  be 
made  to  it.  You  can  get  a  wide  variety  of 
opinion,  let  me  put  it  that  way,  on  what 
should  be  done  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
on  any  particular  facet  of  education  which 
you  wish  to  discuss. 

Some  people  feel  that  we  should  perhaps 
remove  a  year  and  let  our  young  people  go 
through  elementary  schools  in  seven  years 
rather  than  eight.  This,  in  eiBFect,  would 
challenge  them  because  the  work  load  would 
have  to  increase.  Others  feel  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  enrich— in  other  words,  to  stiffen 
up— the  courses  and  plan  them  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

To  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  anybody  wants  his 
child  to  hustle  through  school.  As  far  as  I, 
personally,  am  concerned  I  would  much 
rather  see  a  child's  surroundings  in  which  he 
works  enriched,  and  then  pour  more  on  him 
until  you  keep  him  stretched  a  bit  and  keep 
him  working  at  capacity,  rather  than  have 
him  skip  a  grade  and  then  perhaps  go  into 
university  when  he  may  be  mentally  mature 
but  not  socially  mature,  or  physically  mature. 


We  have  all  seen  these  people  who  could  not 
take  part  in  sports,  and  yet  were  able  to  get 
there  because  they  have  the  brain-power. 

Once  again  I  am  speaking  my  own  personal 
observations.  This  is  a  free-wheeling  debate 
and  I  do  not  necessarily  express  the  opinions 
of  all  the  officials  and  of  course  of  all  the 
educators  and  would-be  educators  that  our 
society  produces  today. 

I  think  that  this  is  very  important  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  I  think  that  if  our 
young  people  are  to  take  advantage  of  what 
we  are  building  at  the  top,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  to  strengtlien  their  preparation  at 
the  bottom. 

From  observation  of  children  and  from 
what  I  hear  from  many  of  my  friends,  I 
am  convinced  personally  that  our  elementary 
school  system  is  not  nearly  stiff  enough.  I 
do  not  think  we  test  the  ability  of  our 
children.  They  are  like  little  blotters,  and 
they  will  absorb  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
offer  to  them.  I  would  hope  that  these  are 
the  matters  that  will  be  studied  and 
strengthened. 

Your  point,  of  course,  is  the  basic 
mechanics  that  should  be  taught  in  our 
elementary  schools.  This,  I  think  is  very, 
very  important.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
each  parent  must  take  some  responsibility 
for.  Once  again  I  am  expressing  my  own 
opinion,  but  if  you  teach  a  child  to  read  in 
school  but  do  not  surround  that  child 
with  books  and  lead  that  child  into 
the  world  of  books  in  the  home,  1  do  not 
know  how  you  can  ever  hope  to  have  the 
child  grow  up  to  be  someone  who  will  be  a 
student  and  maybe  use  books  as  they  should 
be  used.  Some  will  and  some  will  not,  but  it 
cannot  all  be  done  in  the  school  room. 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  on  the  parent 
to  take  the  skills  that  are  taught  in  the  class- 
room and  develop  them  and  make  them  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  child  rather  than  just 
a  part  of  the  child's  life  that  commences  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  finishes  at  three 
o'clock  when  the  child  leaves  the  schoolroom. 
But  certainly,  I  would  agree  with  you  that  if 
the  child  leaves  elementary  school  unable 
to  read  properly,  without  an  appreciation  of 
what  reading  is  and  what  reading  can  do, 
without  a  real  appreciation  of  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  covers  of  books,  without 
the  ability  to  speak  properly  and  communi- 
cate—to be  able  to  make  himself  understood 
to  another  child— and  if  the  child,  of  course, 
is  unable  to  use  figures  why  then,  regardless 
of  where  it  has  happened,  and  regardless  of 
whose  fault  it  is,  our  educational  system  is 
a  failure. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  I  must  say  that  I  admire  the 
extemporaneous  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tremendously.  I  feel  that  we  on 
this  side  should  recommend  in  our  speeches 
on  education  that  he  retain  the  portfolio  and 
give  up  his  other  responsibilities.  Because 
when  he  speaks  extemporaneously  on  this 
subject,  what  he  says,  is  I  feel  true  and 
admirable. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  pro- 
posed course  revision  which,  unfortunately 
he  is  restricting  to  the  first  six  grades.  I  feel 
the  department  in  general  is  guilty  of  com- 
partmentalized thinking.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  entering  the  debate  this  afternoon  for 
this  very  reason.  We  are  restricted  to  the 
study  of  elementary  education  and  then 
secondary,  whereas  actually  what  we  require 
is  a  far-reaching  revision  of  our  courses  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  And  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  we  should  leave  out  the  universities. 

I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that 

much  of  the  time  spent  in  the  early  grades,  I 

would  say  up  to  the  end  of  Grade  10  for  the 

[average  student,  is  wasted  time.   As  a  practis- 

|ing  teacher  working  in  the  lower  grades,  let 

:iis  say,  of  one  of  our  secondary  schools,  I  am 

always    faced   with    the    fact    that    one-third 

)f   our    students   will   have    taken    a    certain 

topic  in  science  when  it  arises  in  Grade  9,  and 

[are  not  particularly  interested  in  that  when 

|we  teach  it  again  for  the  other  two-thirds. 

lere  will  always  be  some  of  our  grade  9  and 

10  students  who  have  had  the  work  that  we 

are  doing  at  that  time,  simply  because  there 

has  not  been  enough  curriculum   control  in 

the  lower  grades. 

This  is  something  that  should  be  looked 
into  because  it  is  a  serious  matter.  This  con- 
tributes to  more  time-wasting  than  the  fact 
that  perhaps  the  course  material  itself  is 
relatively  easy  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this,  The  Department 
of  Education  introduced  a  new  science  course 
last  year  which  was  obhgatory  for  grades 
7,  8  and  9,  and  which  will  come  into  effect 
in  Grade  10  this  Septeml^er.  It  says,  right  on 
the  course  of  study,  that  the  schools  will 
teach  this  course  and  I  applaud  that  directive. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  lee- 
way, so  much  decision,  left  to  the  local 
boards  of  education  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  aware  that  this  decision  is  left  to 
them,  that  in  a  cit>'  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge,  when  this  obligatory  course  was 
to  be  implemented,  we  found  that  in  the 
three  schools  concerned  the  courses  had  to  be 
Aery  definitely  different  because  of  the  gen- 
eral setup  of  these  courses. 

Far  be   it   from   me   to   criticize   the   local 


administration,  which  is  excellent,  but  I  do 
feel  that  the  comments  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Belanger)  to  a 
great  extent  should  be  heeded  by  the  cur- 
riculum committee  that  is  at  present  begin- 
ning work  for  The  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  pedagogical  freedom  and  that  the  teacher 
should  not  be  impeded  by  principals,  by  in- 
spections, and  by  carefully  regulated  courses 
and  prescribed  texts;  but  this  is,  I  am  afraid, 
must  too  idealistic  for  the  practical  work  in 
the  classroom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ac 
teacher  practising  these  days  going  from  one 
class  of,  say,  30  to  45,  and  I  am  not  exagger- 
ating, to  the  next  where  their  might  be  seven 
or  eight  of  them,  in  a  day,  is  looking  for 
direction  in  what  is  to  be  taught. 

He  is  not  primarily  concerned  widi  the 
more  idealistic  attitudes  of  pedagogy  whidi 
should  never  be  forgotten;  but  he  has  to  get 
through  the  day  and  he  has  to  present  a 
course  of  study  which,  when  the  students 
leave  his  care,  will  leave  them  at  a  level  that 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  level  attained  b>' 
other  students  having  travelled  to  the  same 
degree  of  education  in  other  schools.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  preach  pure  uniformity,  but 
The  Department  of  Education  has  to  give 
leadership,  perhaps  this  would  be  the  better 
phrase,  as  far  as  these  courses  are  concerned. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  courses  of  study 
in  general  are  perhaps  a  bit  weak  to  the  end 
of  Grade  10.  From  there  on  they  become 
so  impossibly  diflBcult  for  many  students,  for 
reasons  that  are  difficult  to  define,  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a  good 
argument  for  saying  that  some  of  the  course 
material  should  be  removed  from  this  leveL 
So  if  we  recognize  that  there  is  an  imbalance 
in  difficulty  then  I  tliink  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  very  far-reaching,  overall  course  re- 
xision  is  required.  Tlie  course  of  study  should 
not  be  treated  like  an  inner  tube  that  re- 
quires patching  here  and  patching  there.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  look  for  a  brand- 
new  tire,  something  that  will  solve  more  of 
these  problems  and  in  a  shorter  length  of 
time. 

In  connection  with  this  o>erall  revision  I 
feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Robarts)  might  take  a  leaf  from  the  manner 
of  operation  shown  by  our  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart).  When  he  has 
some  particular  problem  which  is  ver>'  f.ir- 
reaching,  it  is  his  habit  to  turn  to  the  people 
concerned,  in  this  case  the  farmers,  and  say: 
"Now,  you  people,  through  >our  organiza- 
tions,   come    up   with    a   solution.     We   will 
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perhaps  direct  your  deliberations  but  if  it 
is  a  suitable  solution  we  will  certainly  im- 
plement it." 

But  in  the  case  of  The  Department  of 
Education  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  group 
of  people,  perhaps  somewhat  removed  from 
the  actual  classroom  situation,  to  call  upon 
the  people  for  their  advice,  but  then  seclude 
themselves  and  come  up  with  a  new  course 
of  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
good  enough.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion needs  only  crook  his  finger  to  have  at 
his  disposal  the  various  teachers'  professional 
organizations— they  are  excellent  organizations 
and  I  would  speak  in  their  favour  at  any 
and  all  opportunity— the  trustees*  organiza- 
tions as  well,  and  professional  development 
groups  that  would  be  very  willing  to  step 
in  on  this. 

Of  course  there  is  a  danger  of  spreading 
this  out  too  thin;  if  you  get  everybody  in 
on  the  act  you  cannot  accomplish  anything. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Department  of 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  various 
directors  and  certainly  the  hon.  Minister, 
should  call  upon  the  teachers'  professional 
organizations,  and  this  would  include  the 
people  at  the  university  level,  to  seek  out 
definite  goals,  to  weed  out  much  of  the 
material  that  is  presently  in  the  courses  of 
study— and  is  there  only  because  it  has  been 
there  historically— and  clear  out  some  of  that 
deadwood;  and  then  to  spread  these  revised 
requirements  over  the  full  school  system. 
Grade  1  to  Grade  13,  to  equalize  the  pres- 
sure on  the  students,  do  away  with  wasted 
time,  eliminate  useless  topics;  I  submit  it 
would  certainly  be  quite  possible  for  the 
average  students  to  accomplish  university 
entrance  in  12  grades,  not  13. 

Once  again,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  may 
make  a  mistake  or  is  leaving  out  a  possibility 
when  he  says  that  perhaps  the  primary  school 
system  should  be  reduced  to  seven  grades. 
^^  After  all,  we  should  view  the  public  part  of 
our  education,  that  is.  Grades  1  to  13  now, 
as  a  whole.  It  would  be  bad  policy  to  say 
Grade  4  can  be  eliminated,  because  this  is 
obviously  going  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  course 
of  study;  but  a  far-reaching  revision  could 
accomplish  university  entrance  requirements 
for,  I  submit,  a  majority  of  our  students, 
in  12  grades. 

I  am  on  the  verge  of  entering  into  the  part 
of  the  debate  which  should  be  reserved  to 
the  secondary  education  branch,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
a  large  number  of  students  who  would  have 
considerable    difficulty    right    from    the    start; 


and  perhaps  part  of  the  plan  known  as  the 
Robarts  plan,  which  is  considered  to  be  more 
or  less  an  easy  way  through  the  four  years 
of  high  school,  is  supposed  to  give  us  a  full 
course  of  study  preparing  students  for  leav- 
ing school  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  Grade 
12,  perhaps  this  idea  might  be  adapted  ta 
the  whole  system  and  the  screening  begin  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  stage  as  far  as  the  diflB- 
culty  of  the  courses  presented  is  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  leave  this  point 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that 
the  hon.  Minister  should  make  more  use  of 
the  teachers'  professional  organizations.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  taxpayers,  these  organizations 
are  identified  only  with  very  powerful  pro- 
grammes designed  to  raise  salaries.  .  And 
believe  me,  this  has  been  a  very  effective  pro- 
gramme, as  you  all  know;  but  these  profes- 
sional organizations,  like  similar  organizations 
in  any  other  profession,  are  ready  and  very 
eager  to  help  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tion itself.  Their  work  along  these  lines 
already  has  been  very  effective  and  far- 
reaching.  The  hon.  Minister  should  go  to 
these  organizations  or  have  them  come  to 
him,  set  out  the  problems  before  them,  and 
have  them  come  up  with  a  suitable  course 
of  study. 

Along  these  lines  the  difficulty  of  preparing^ 
suitable  text  books  could  be  largely  left  in 
their  hands  as  well.  Far  be  it  from  me  to- 
advocate  removing  from  general  competition 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  text  books,  which 
is  a  very  big  business,  certainly  here  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  in  the  various  publishing^ 
houses  that  we  have  here.  But  as  these  new 
courses  are  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  prep- 
aration the  teacher  members  of  these  pro- 
fessional organizations  could  prepare  suitable 
text  books  with  plenty  of  teacher  helps  incor- 
porated in  them.  These  could  be  made 
available  along  with  the  courses  for  their 
use. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this,  Mr, 
Chairman,  when  we  get  on  to  vote  403. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Canadian 
vocational  training  programme  found  out  that 
two-thirds  of  the  unemployed  did  not  have 
Grade  8  at  all.  Now  is  there  any  programme 
in  this  government  to  include  adult  education 
at  the  elementary  level  on  a  day  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  of  any  on 
a  day  basis.  I  might  say  before  I  deal  with 
that,  I  was  quite  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon). 
He  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
have  already  consulted  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation    concerning    this    programme    of 
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curriculum  revision,  before  the  organization 
of  doing  it  is  actually  prepared.  They  of 
course  have  indicated  their  complete  vdlling- 
ncss  to  assist. 

We  do  deal  with  the  teachers  probably  a 
good  deal  more  than  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  by  some  of  the  comments  which 
appear  in  the  press.  Later  on,  when  I  deal 
•with  the  secondary  school  programme,  I  will 
indicate  just  how  deeply  imbedded  in  that 
are  teachers. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  we  have  any 
arrangement  for  adult  education  at  the 
<?lementary  level  in  day  schools.  Where  we 
participate  is  in  supporting  night  schools  tliat 
are  run  by  local  boards.  We  pay  grants  on 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  who  are  teaching 
there  at  night. 

In  the  majority  of  municipalities,  if  there  is 
a  demand  for  courses  of  this  type,  then  they 
arrange  them  and  give  them  in  the  school 
system  at  night  school.  But  I  do  not  know 
any  place  that  tliey  are  giving  them  in  the 


day  time,  unless  we  do  give  some  in  the  un- 
employed under  Schedule  5.  We  are  giving 
some  upgrading  there,  but  tliat  is  upgrading 
in  order  to  upgrade  a  man  where  he  can  take 
training.  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  \%iiat  the  hon. 
meml>er  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  department  under- 
taken any  research  in  the  adult  education 
field  in  the  elementary  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Vote  402  agreed  to. 

On  vote  403: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  ooukl  I 
suggest— I  think  that  there  will  be  a  fairly 
large  debate,  I  have  got  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  this  vote  myself  and  I  am  quite  sure 
other  hon.  members  have.  I  might  suggest 
we  now  recognize  6  o'clock. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.  the  House 

took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

(continued) 

On  vote  403: 

lion.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  liad  finished  vote  402, 
that  is  the  elementary  branch.  I  thought 
we  were  just  getting  into  403,  the  second- 
ary school  programme. 

As  I  said  when  I  made  my  introductory 
remarks,  I  wanted  to  save  some  of  these 
remarks  for  these  votes  because  it  is  a  very 
large  area  to  cover  at  one  time,  but  I  would 

ilike  to  make  some  comment  now  on  the 
secondary  school  programme  that  we  have 
recently  introduced.  I  have  several  topics 
that  I  would  like  to  cover  in  regard  to  this. 
As  was  obvious  from  the  debate  that  we 
had  before  breaking  off  this  afternoon,  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions in  the  provincial  government  and  I 
think  that  is  uppermost  in  all  our  minds. 
I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  attempt 
to  ensure  that  we  have  the  highest  standard 
of  education  for  our  young  people  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce. 

Throughout  the  years,  if  you  go  back  over 
the  debates  and  the  comments  by  both  the 
experts  and  pseudo-experts  in  the  field  of 
education,  you  will  find  running  through 
them  all  a  great  concern  over  the  drop-out 
problem  that  we  have  had  in  our  school 
system.  School  drop-outs  have  always  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  department 
and  the  new  programme  which  we  are  in 
the  process  of  developing,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  any  means  complete,  is  to  a 
large  extent  designed  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem of  school  drop-outs. 

The  proposed  changes  that  we  are  going 
to  make  next  September  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a 
single  course  of  study  that  will  suit  the 
needs  of  all  pupils  in  all  areas  of  our  prov- 
inct\  Up  until  this  time  admission  to  our 
academic    higli    school    has    been    the    tradi- 
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tional  goal  of  our  elementary  school  gradu- 
ates. In  some  of  our  larger  centres  over  the 
years  we  have  developed  commercial  and 
vocational  schools  that  offer  an  excellent 
training  in  lx)th  academic  subjects  and  voca- 
tional skills.  And  it  has  been  possible  in 
these  schools  for  young  people  to  select 
courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  them  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  uni\ersity  in  courses 
that  are  related  to  their  vocational  interest. 

But  as  was  pointed  out  this  afternoon  by 
one  of  the  other  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
the  number  of  such  graduates  has  been  very, 
very  small  because  the  segregated  vocational 
schools— and  we  would  be  less  than  honest 
if  we  did  not  admit  it— have  borne  a  stigma. 
This  stigma  has  been  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  public  at  large  and  has  been  inflicted 
upon  them,  perhaps,  by  some  of  our  aca- 
demically-trained teachers  who  have  tended 
to  direct  competent  students  towards  aca- 
demic endeavours  regardless  of  the  aptitude 
or  inclination  of  the  young  i)erson  concerned. 

I  have  said  this  before,  and  I  will  say  it 
again,  that  over  the  years  attendance  at  the 
high  school  or  collegiate  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  status  symbol  and  some  students 
have  gone  along  in  this  direction  regardless 
of  whetlier  it  was  the  right  thing  for  ihem 
or  not. 

This  has  led,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  drop- 
out situation  that  we  have  had  in  our  prov- 
ince, because  we  have  had  people  in  courses 
that  were  not  necessarily  fitted  for  them, 
their  aptitudes  or  their  interests. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  this 
situation.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  it  is  a 
sad  story,  and  we  cannot  deny  it.  For  100 
students  in  the  puWic  school  system  who 
entered  grade  9  in  1955,  78  of  that  100 
entered  grade  10  in  1956,  55  entered  grade 
11  in  1957,  46  reached  grade  12  in  1958, 
24  entered  grade  13  in  1959,  13  obtained 
grade  13  honour  graduate  diplomas,  nine 
indicated  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  univer- 
sity, six  actually  went  to  uniwrsity,  and  we 
anticipate  of  that  six,  four  >vill  probably 
graduate.  Now  this  is  the  story  of  our 
situation  up  until  that  time. 
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We  did  a  lot  of  thinking  about  this  in 
an  attempt  to  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
our  educational  thinking  and  with  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  asked  how  we  could 
perhaps  preserve  the  best  features  of  our 
present  system  and  introduce  innovations 
that  would  meet  the  need  of  changing  con- 
ditions in  order  to  ensure,  as  I  said  before, 
that  every  young  person  in  Ontario  will 
receive  the  maximum  benefit  that  our  edu- 
cational facilities  can  oflFer. 

We  think  that  the  new  programme  that 
we  are  about  to  introduce  in  the  fall  goes 
a  long  way  towards  providing  an  answer  to 
this  problem  as  I  sketch  it  to  you. 

Irresponsible  statements  are  being  circu- 
lated by  persons  who  state  that  academic 
instruction  is  being  sacrificed  in  favour  of 
technical  and  vocational  training.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In 
planning  our  changes  we  are  being  very 
careful  not  to  compromise  our  basic  aca- 
demic standards.  Not  only  will  the  aca- 
demic programme  be  retained,  but  with  a 
more  careful  selection  of  pupils  suited  to 
academic  pursuits  the  content  of  courses  can 
be  strengthened  and  made  a  good  deal  more 
significant. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  technical  and 
commercial  training  will  assume  a  role  that 
is  commensurate  with  the  changing  economic 
pattern  in  our  province. 

In  this  plan,  pupils  of  good  academic  ability 
can  proceed  to  university,  teachers*  colleges, 
technological  institutes,  by  any  one  of  three 
routes:  The  arts  and  science  branch  for 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic 
career  in  the  arts  and  science  faculties  at  the 
universities;  the  business  and  commerce 
branch  for  students  whose  interest  will  lie 
in  the  direction  of  business  administration  or 
management;  and  the  science,  technology  and 
trade  branch  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
enter  applied  science  and  engineering  courses 
or  technological  institutes. 

For  those  students  who  plan  to  attend 
secondary  school  for  only  four  years  and  then 
seek  employment,  special  four-year  courses 
are  being  designed  in  the  same  three 
branches.  Since  these  courses  do  not  culmi- 
nate in  the  external  grade  13  examinations 
which  is  a  requisite  for  admission  to  our 
imiversities,  the  courses  oflFered  will  be  more 
practical  in  nature  and  more  directly  suited 
for  preparation  for  employment.  A  highly 
concentrated  one-year  course  will  be  available 
to  the  four-year  graduates  of  all  branches  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  commercial  and  tech- 
nical training  before  going  to  work. 


In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  three 
branches  offered  at  two  distinct  levels,  there 
will  be  occupational  courses  of  one  or  two 
year's  duration  for  non-academic  students  who 
are  admitted  to  grade  9  as  transferees  from 
our  elementary  school  system  at  the  age  of 
15.  These  courses  will  offer  functional  train- 
ing in  basic  skills. 

The  guidance  services  will  be  stepped  up 
considerably— and  I  will  speak  about  guid- 
ance later— so  that  pupils  and  parents  will 
receive  considerable  assistance  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  branches  and  courses  for  their  own 
children. 

We  will  offer  properly  designated  diplomas 
at  the  successful  completion  of  each  course 
to  attest  to  the  pupil's  achievement  in  the 
course  of  his  choice.  We  hope  that  these 
diplomas  will  be  meaningful  to  employers 
and  will  permit  our  young  people  who  do  not 
necessarily  carry  out  the  full  programme  and 
take  one  of  these  shorter  courses,  at  least  to 
have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  satis- 
faction at  having  completed  a  course,  rather 
than  dropping  out  as  they  do  now  with  a 
complete  sense  of  frustration  and  a  sense  that 
they  were  in  a  place  where  they  did  not 
belong,  which  offered  nothing  to  them  and 
to  which  they  gave  nothing. 

Now,  all  pupils  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted grade  8  will  be  asked  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary choice  of  the  branch  that  they  wish 
to  pursue  upon  entrance  to  grade  9. 

They  will  take  only  20  per  cent  of  their 
year's  work  in  their  optional  subjects  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  grade  9  programme  will  be 
identical  for  all  students.  At  the  end  of 
grade  9,  successful  pupils  will  be  free  to 
continue  in  grade  10  of  the  same  branch  or 
to  transfer  to  any  of  the  other  branches 
without  loss  of  time,  and  at  any  grade  level 
the  content  of  a  subject  will  be  of  the  same 
difficulty  in  all  branches  and  thus  no  one 
branch  should  command  any  greater  prestige 
than  any  other. 

Boards  will  be  at  liberty  either  to  adopt 
these  courses  or,  if  local  conditions  do  not 
permit  it,  to  implement  only  a  part  of  the 
plan  or,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  to  continue 
under  the  present  scheme  that  we  have. 

Now,  we  have  been  aware  for  some  years, 
in  The  Department  of  Education  and  also 
the  supervisory  officials  in  our  large  school 
systems— and  indeed  all  experienced  principals 
and  teachers— of  the  trend  towards  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  especially  in  grades  11  and  12. 
This  is  being  done  in  the  local  school  systems 
into  groups  according  to  their  interests,  their 
abilities,    and    their    vocational    destinations. 
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Even  our  collegiates  have  had  two  streams 
of  pupils  striving  for  the  same  diploma  but 
choosing  difiFerent  options,  one  class  with  a 
fifth  or  additional  option  such  as  German  and 
another  class  with  the  minimum  number  of 
four  options  including  one  or  two  practical 
ones.  In  some  school  systems  the  practice 
of  double  standard  at  the  end  of  grade  12 
has  become  firmly  established  whereby  50 
per  cent  standing  in  grade  12  is  required  for 
a  diploma  as  set  by  the  department,  and  a 
60  per  cent  average  is  required  if  the  student 
is  to  be  promoted  into  grade  13. 

Such  confusion  arose  between  neighbour- 
ing schools,  some  on  a  double  standard  for 
diplomas  and  promotions  and  others  on  a 
single  one,  that  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Headmasters'  Association  in  February,  1961 
asked  the  department  for  regulations  to  end 
this  state  of  confusion. 

The  department,  which  was  equally  dis- 
turbed by  tliis  development  that  had  occurred 
over  a  period  of  years,  agreed  to  find  a  suit- 
able solution  within  a  year's  time. 

In  many  schools,  in  addition,  special  classes 
of  various  types  have  been  organized  specially 
with  the  approval  of  the  department  for  the 
training  of  pupils  of  low  capacity  who  would 
remain  in  secondary  schools  for  only  a  year 
or  two,  and  a  more  uniform  policy  on  these 
increasing  requests  to  the  department  became 
very  necessary. 

There  are  pupils  who  have  been  less 
interested  in  school  than  their  fellows  and 
who  formerly  would  have  been  attracted  to 
jobs  at  age  16  but  have  shown  a  strong  and 
desirable  tendency  to  remain  longer  in 
school,  no  doubt  because  fewer  positions  arc 
available  for  persons  of  that  age  level.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  you  that  in  1946,  for 
instance,  37.6  per  cent  of  the  age  group 
between  15  and  19  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools.  That  is  37.6  in  1946,  and  in  1960 
that  figure  has  risen  from  37.6  per  cent  to  62 
per  cent. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  difiBculty  in  forecasting,  and  it  also  shows 
you  the  trend  of  the  number  of  our  young 
people  in  those  age  groups  who  are  staying 
in  school,  and  why  a  single  academic  course 
becomes  more  and  more  unsuitable  as  you 
have  a  greater  and  greater  percentage  of  that 
age  group— with  all  the  diversification  you 
can  find— within  the  greater  number  of  pupils 
who  are  going  on. 

It  simply  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  devise  difiFerent  courses  to  suit  different 
people  instead  of  attempting  to  force  all  these 
young  people  into  the  common  mould. 


Now  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  pupils  cannot  be  prepared  for  higher 
education  leading  to  professional  life  in  the 
same  classes  and  on  the  same  educational 
diet  as  the  pupils  who  are  interested  in  em- 
ployment at  an  early  age. 

The  latter  wish  merely  to  remain  long 
enough  to  get  a  letter  from  the  principal  that 
will  be  a  key  to  employment  in  any  job  that 
apparently  offers  the  chance  of  security.  In 
1960  and  1961  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  action  would  be  needed. 

There  are  four  major  factors,  therefore, 
now  affecting  enrolment  in  the  seoondaiy 
schools  of  all  communities  and  these  are  as 
follows. 

The  first  is,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the 
post-war  birth  rate  on  the  enrolment  in  grade 
9.  The  second  is  the  desire  of  parents,  social 
workers,  employment  agencies  and  respons- 
ible, far-sighted  citizens  that  pupils  remain 
longer  in  school,  and  that  is  by  these  per- 
centages that  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  The 
third  is  the  rapid  introduction  of  labour- 
replacement  machinery  in  industry  and  serv- 
ice establishments,  and  tlie  fourth,  of  course, 
is  the  economic  recovery  of  other  nations 
which  now  threaten  Canada's  competitive 
position  in  world  trade. 

The  combined  impact  of  all  these  changes 
has  sent  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  pupils 
into  the  secondary  schools  of  our  district 
towns,  our  smaller  cities  and  our  suburban 
areas  where  insufficient  enrolment  hitherto 
had  made  establishment  of  vocational  or 
composite  schools  an  impossibility.  Until 
recently,  the  vocational  school  was  limited 
to  our  large  cities  and  the  composite  school 
was  limited  to  centres  of  20,000  population 
or  more.  Today  half  the  secondary  schools 
of  Ontario  have  an  immediate  prospect  of 
becoming  composite. 

One  need  not  quote  any  educational  au- 
thority or  even  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  on  the  future  fate 
of  the  unskilled  worker  in  this  province  whidi 
is  so  rapidly  changing  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  economy.  The  insecurity  of 
the  unskilled  worker  of  tlie  future,  I  think,  is 
apparent  to  everyone. 

A  sound  basic  education  may  be  acquired 
in  any  high  school  or  collegiate  institute. 
A  combination  of  academic  education  and 
practical  skill  may  be  obtained  only  in  a 
vocational  school  or  a  composite  school.  Our 
economic  position  suggests  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis towards  vocational  education  which 
will  provide  both  education  and  training  for 
employment,  and  I  might  say  that  the  basis  of 
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the  technical  and  vocational  training  agree- 
ment into  which  we  have  entered  with  the 
federal  government  has  made  it  possible, 
despite  all  the  criticism,  for  us  to  provide  in 
composite  schools  the  accommodation  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  real 
financial  burden  to  the  province  and  to  our 
municipalities. 

At  the  same  time  it  seemed  desirable  to 
revise  the  pattern  of  organization  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  commencing  in  grade  9  in 
1962,  with  the  expansion  of  vocational  facili- 
ties, and  to  implement  the  new  programme 
with  courses  of  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  At  the  end  of  last  August,  I 
announced  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
pattern  and  the  opportunities  which  would 
be  available.  It  was  expected  that  committees 
would  work  throughout  the  fall  months  on 
courses  and  that  professional,  educational, 
business  and  industrial  groups  would  be 
consulted   to   obtain   suggestions. 

In  a  few  moments  I  am  going  to  go  into 
the  curriculum  committees  that  were  estab- 
lished, in  order  that  you  may  understand 
how  many  people  were  involved,  and  the 
courses  that  were  studied  and  just  to  illu- 
strate that  this  was  not  simply  done  in  an 
ivory  tower  over  in  the  north  block  of  these 
Parliament  buildings. 

Perhaps  I  will  deal  with  this  section  of 
these  remarks  next.  These  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  new  plan  that  we  are  going 
to  offer,  and  the  objective  is  to  educate  and 
train  more  people  to  a  greater  degree  that 
they  may  enjoy  life  more  fully  and  earn  an 
adequate  livelihood.  The  three  branches  are 
commonly  known  as  general,  commercial  and 
technical  in  existing  composite  schools  and 
they  will  be  redesignated,  as  I  have  said,  as: 
arts  and  science;  business  and  commerce;  and 
science,  technology  and  trades.  These 
branches  have  been  named  in  this  fashion 
to  indicate  the  probable  destination  of  the 
successful  pupils. 

Composite  status  will  now  be  extended  to 
the  majority  of  secondary  schools  in  Ontario. 
In  large  municipalities  the  existing  schools  in 
many  cases  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
inclusion  of  more  than  one  or  two  branches, 
but  they  will  be  part  of  a  composite  system. 
In  other  words,  you  can  establish  a  purely 
technical  and  commercial  school  or  a  purely 
academic  school  if  you  have  sufficient  stu- 
dents in  your  entire  programme. 

Now  there  will  be  three  programmes  of 
education,  a  five-year  programme  for  those 
who  are  capable  and  are  desirous  of  post- 
secondary  education;  a  four-year  programme 
for  those  who  will  terminate  formal  educa- 


tion in  the  secondary  school  and  seek  employ- 
ment, and  an  occupational  programme  of 
shorter  duration  for  pupils  of  limited  ability 
who  can  at  best  become  only  semi-skilled  in 
any  branch  where  applicable,  and  this  will 
permit  all  these  pupils  to  remain  profitably 
for  a  longer  period  in  school. 

We  propose  to  integrate  the  branches  and 
programmes  in  such  fashion  that  a  pupil 
choosing  any  branch  may  proceed  to  ad- 
vanced education  from  the  five-year  pro- 
gramme. Heretofore  only  a  very  few  students, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  have  gone  to  uni- 
versity from  vocational  schools.  But  I  might 
say  that  those  who  have  done  so  have  justified 
the  proposal  to  keep  this  route  to  professional 
life  open. 

This  integration  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  pupil  who  does  not  desire  or  is  not  capable 
of  proceeding  to  higher  education  to  secure 
a  basic  education  in  the  four-year  programme 
of  the  arts  and  science  branch,  and  to  obtain 
his  training  on  the  job  if  that  is  what  he 
chooses  to  do.  And  this  is  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  some  industrial  firms  prefer. 

Otliers  in  the  four-year  programme  are  those 
who  desire  four  years  of  education  combined 
with  practical  skills  which  will  permit  imme- 
diate employment  as  a  technician  or  as  a 
craftsman.  And  these  courses  in  business, 
commercial,  technical  or  home  economic  sub- 
jects have  been  brought  up  to  date  according 
to  the  best  advice  that  we  can  obtain.  And  in 
particular,  the  bvisiness  courses,  which  here- 
tofore have  been  occupied  mainly  by  girls, 
will  be  designed  for  boys  and  will  involve  the 
distributive  processes  of  our  business  com- 
munity, advertising,  display  and  merchandis- 
ing, and  these  courses  now  should  attract 
many  boys  into  commercial  courses. 

The  agriculture  option  in  district  high 
schools  will  be  completely  revised  to  include 
much  agriculture  economics;  and  agricultural 
shopwork  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
technical  subjects  in  rural  areas. 

Now  modification  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gramme in  the  form  of  a  two-year  programme 
will  be  available  in  large  schools  for  those 
who  are  determined  to  leave  school  as  soon 
as  it  is  legally  possible.  It  may  be  practical 
in  schools  of  1,200  or  more. 

In  the  five-year  programme,  80  per  cent 
or  more  of  pupils'  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  traditional  academic  subjects  of  English, 
French,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
science  and  other  languages.  In  the  four-year 
programme  practical  and  related  subjects  will 
occupy  35  to  45  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
other  basic  subjects  will  occupy  the  remainder. 
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In  the  two-year  occupational  programme,  the 
practical  skills  and  basic  subjects  will  each 
have  50  per  cent  of  pupils'  time. 

Standards  of  achievement  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  in  this  province  will  not 
be  sacrificed.  We  hope  to  improve  pupils' 
achievement  and  to  bring  more  pupils  up  to 
present  diploma  standards  by  other  means 
than  by  making  courses  more  difficult.  The 
new  plan  is  much  more  flexible  by  virtue  of 
the  addition  of  new  programmes  from  which 
a  pupil  may  choose  according  to  his  interests 
and  his  ability.  Only  one  tentative  choice  is 
necessary  on  leaving  Grade  8.  He  will  choose 
the  branch  of  his  preference.  Grade  9  is 
an  exploratory  year.  On  entering  Grade  10, 
with  experience  in  a  secondary  school,  the 
final  choice  can  be  made  by  most  pupils. 

Now  there  are  certain  comments  that  have 
been  made  about  this  plan  and  I  would  like 
to  speak  of  these  for  a  moment.  One  comment 
that  I  have  heard— perhaps  we  have  all  heard 
—  is  that  boards  are  not  so  interested  in 
vocational  training  as  in  getting  free  accom- 
modation. And  this  is  the  criticism  that  is 
made  of  the  boards  or  the  comment  that  is 
made.  Because  of  the  financing  setup  that 
we  have  arranged,  at  least  vmtil  March  31, 
1963,  the  local  boards,  if  their  building  pro- 
gramme fits,  will  have  their  requirements  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  two  senior  levels  of  govern- 
ment, 25  per  cent  provincially  and  75  per 
cent  federally.  Therefore,  people  say  boards 
are  not  so  interested  in  vocational  training 
as  they  are  in  getting  free  accommodation  for 
their  students. 

Well,  as  far  back  as  1955,  the  department 
had  requests  for  technical  education  from 
many  boards  operating  schools  in  which  the 
enrolment  ranged  from  600  to  800  pupils. 
The  drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
boards  was  the  capital  cost  involved,  and  from 
the  department's  point  of  view  it  was  felt  that 
in  order  to  operate  three  courses  economically 
an  enrolment  of  1,000  or  more  pupils  was 
required.  And  these  requests  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  limited  technical  course  which 
is  a  course  offering  Grades  9  and  10  of  the 
teclmical  course  in  schools  with  an  enrolment 
of  600  to  1,000  pupils,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  offering  the  general  course  through 
Grade  13,  and  a  commercial  course  through 
Grade  12. 

It  was  necessary  for  any  board  tliat  intro- 
duced this  limited  technical  course  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  a  nearby  school  for  the 
pupils  who  finish  Grade  10  of  the  technical 
course  to  complete  Grades  11  and  12  in  the 
co-operating  school.    At  the  present  time,  23 


schools  are  oflFering  this  limited  technical 
course  and  every  one  of  these  schools  will 
become  composite  imder  the  above  agreement. 
So  it  is  not  a  fair  comment  nor  is  it  a 
factual  one  to  say  that  boards  are  not 
interested  in  vocational  training. 

Over  the  same  period  we  had  requests 
from  lx)ards  in  the  area  north  of  tlie  Toronto- 
Kitchener-Samia  line  for  the  establishment  of 
county  vocational  schools.  These  areas  were 
interested  in  vocational  training  but  simply 
could  not  work  out  a  financial  administrative 
arrangement  in  which  to  get  it.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  above  that  there  was  a  genuine 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  boards  to 
provide  technical  education  for  their  pupils 
and  prior  to  the  time  that  this  scheme  was 
introduced  they  simply  could  not  do  it.  We 
have  now  made  it  possible  for  them  so  to  do. 

The  next  question  which  is  raised  very 
often  is:  Are  we  over-building?  Are  we 
building  more  space  than  we  will  require? 

In  1960,  there  were  260,000  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  province. 
A  forecast  based  on  the  number  of  pre-school 
children  and  the  number  of  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  based  on  the  retention 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  which  is  some 
estimate  of  this  percentage  that  I  am  speak- 
ing about,  and  also  based  on  immigration, 
indicates  that  secondary  school  enrolment 
will  reach  approximately  500,000  pupils  in 
1970.  Therefore,  we  will  move  from  260,000 
pupils  in  1960  in  our  secondary  schools  to 
500,000  pupils  in  1970.  Now  this  is  a  10- 
year  forecast  and  our  experience  in  fore- 
casts in  the  past  indicates  that  many  of  the 
factors  that  one  must  consider  are  very 
flexible  and  are  subject  to  change.  Nonethe- 
less this  is  the  best  forecast  that  we  can 
make. 

It  would  appear  that  the  federal-provincial 
building  programme  will  pro\ide  approxi- 
mately 120,000  pupil  places.  Therefore, 
approximately  120,000  more  places  will  be 
required  to  accommodate  the  1970  estimated 
enrolment. 

The  sizes  of  the  shops,  specialized  com- 
mercial rooms  and  other  instructional  areas 
are  larger  in  these  schools  that  we  are  build- 
ing than  was  considered  to  be  adequate  prior 
to  this  programme.  These  areas  and  the 
equipment  which  is  purchased  can  readily 
be  adjusted  to  any  future  change  in  the 
educational  programme.  In  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  which  will  become 
composite  schools,  the  five  basic  technical 
shops,  that  is,  drafting,  automobile,  caipentry, 
electricity  and  machine,  are  being  provided. 
These    compare    with   those   in    the   existing 
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schools  and  are  considered  in  the  main  ade- 
quate to  teach  basic  principles  which  will 
not  necessarily  change  radically  even  with 
the  advancement  of  technology.  In  other 
words,  an  immediate  change  in  the  technol- 
ogy will  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  basic 
areas  in  which  you  teach  these  basic  skills 
will  change.  But  if  change  is  necessary,  we 
think  the  space  is  large  enough  that  it  can 
be  done  as  circumstances  warrant.  Based 
on  previous  experience  it  was  established  that 
a  school  should  have  an  expected  minimum 
of  1,000  pupils  in  five  years'  time  in  order 
to  offer  the  three  programmes  effectively. 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  few  remote  areas, 
such  as  Geraldton  where  the  enrolment  is  in 
the  600  to  800  bracket,  the  boards  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  this  programme  and 
three  basic  shops  of  the  board's  choice,  ex- 
clusive of  drafting,  have  been  allowed. 

In  certain  areas  where  there  are  a  number 
of  high  school  districts  fairly  close  to  one 
another  in  which  the  pupil  enrolment  is  in 
the  600  to  800  group,  three  or  more  of  these 
boards  joined  together  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  composite  school  in  one  district. 
As  an  example,  I  can  quote  Clinton,  Seaforth, 
Goderich  and  Exeter  which  have  gone 
together  and  established  one  school  in  Clin- 
ton, and  all  four  districts  agreed  to  send  their 
pupils  to  Clinton  who  want  this  type  of 
training. 

Now  this  happens  to  be  in  my  own  part 
of  Ontario  and  I  know  that  for  many,  many 
years  this  area  had  cried  out  for  this  type 
of  education  for  the  young  people  and  they 
had  never  been  able  to  provide  it.  They 
have  had  these  Grades  9  and  10  courses  that 
I  mentioned  to  you  and  then  to  complete 
after  Grade  10,  those  young  people  had  to 
bus  into  London  to  a  vocational  school  for 
Grades  11  and  12. 

Nonetheless,  by  combining  their  efforts, 
they  are  establishing  and  offering  to  their 
young  people  a  form  of  education  which  was 
never  available  to  them  heretofore. 

Now  the  facilities  which  are  provided 
under  this  agreement  are  covered  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  number  of  shops  in 
special  commercial  areas.  Sufficient  standard 
classrooms,  science  rooms,  adequate  gymnasia 
and  cafeterias,  office  space,  health  rooms  and 
physical  facilities,  such  as  boiler  plants,  are 
included  to  provide  a  balanced  school  for 
the  number  of  pupils  concerned. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  board  wishes 
to  establish  a  new  composite  school,  part  of 
the  total  cost  which  is  designed  for  vocational 
courses  comes  under  the  federal-provincial 
grant  and  the  other  part,  which  is  designed 


for  the  arts  and  science  course,  is  subject 
to  our  normal  provincial  legislative  grants. 
And  provided  that  the  accommodation,  as  I 
mentioned,  requested  by  a  board  comes 
strictly  within  the  formula,  the  cost  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  federal-provincial 
grant. 

In  other  words,  until  March  31,  1963,  the 
total  cost  is  borne  by  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments,  25  per  cent  by  us  and 
75  per  cent  by  the  federal  government.  We 
have  worked  out  another  formula  to  cover 
the  construction  which  will  take  place  after 
that  time  when  the  federal  grant  will  drop  to 
50  per  cent. 

Now,  over  the  years.  The  Department  of 
Education  has  developed  a  pattern  for  pro- 
cessing school  projects  which  has  been 
followed  for  the  project  under  this  agreement. 
After  tentative  approval  is  given  by  the  de- 
partment to  a  board,  the  board  is  required  to 
submit  sketch  plans  and  duplicates,  together 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  construction.  This 
information  is  sent  by  us  to  Ottawa  for 
tentative  approval.  After  the  board  gets 
approval  of  the  fundamental  plans  and  calls 
for  tenders,  if  it  is  found  that  the  tender 
price  is  within  striking  distance  of  the  esti- 
mated cost,  we  do  not  have  to  resubmit 
the  proposition  to  Ottawa,  but  we  do  send 
a  copy  of  the  final  approval  letter  to  the 
board.  We  send  a  copy  of  that  to  Ottawa 
and  the  final  approval  includes  the  cost  of 
construction,  the  architect's  fee  and  an  allow- 
ance for  furniture  and  equipment,  and  by 
rigid  adherence  to  the  formula  that  we  have 
set  down  and  which  has  been  built  up  over 
a  good  many  years  of  experience  in  The 
Department  of  Education,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Ottawa  has  approved  of  each  of  the 
recommendations  that  we  have  made  to 
date. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  225 
projects  under  way.  There  are  four  being 
processed  and  there  are  25  which  have  been 
given  tentative  approval;  there  are  29  in 
which  sketch  plans  and  costs  have  been 
submitted  to  Ottawa;  there  are  88  in  which 
sketch  plans  and  costs  have  been  approved 
by  Ottawa  and  there  are  79  which  have 
received  final  approval  for  a  total  of  225 
and  this  is  dated  March  22. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
that  in  addition  to  the  present  75  composite 
and  vocational? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  that  we  will  have  a 
total  of- 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  cannot  say  that 
because  some  of  these  may  be  additions  to 
those.  In  the  natural  course  of  the  growth 
of  our  secondary  school  system  many  of  these 
schools  would  have  had  to  put  on  additions 
whether  this  scheme  had  been  in  eflFect  or 
not. 

There  arc  24  new  vocational  schools  out 
of  this  225;  there  are  21  additions  to  voca- 
tional schools;  there  are  24  new  composite 
schools;  there  are  54  vocational  additions 
to  composite  schools— this  was  what  I  was 
speaking  about— and  there  are  102  vocational 
additions  to  high  schools.  That  means  a  high 
school  is  a  school  where  they  offered  nothing 
but  academic  courses  heretofore,  and  out  of 
this  number,  boards  which  had  not  previously 
offered  a  technical  course,  there  are  90  of 
those. 

In  the  initial  discussion  of  these  projects 
with  the  boards  we  have  taken  great  care  to 
point  out  that  if  the  project  is  covered  100 
per  cent  by  federal-provincial  funds,  no  de- 
bentures are  required.  Nevertheless,  we  point 
out  to  the  boards  and  to  the  councils  and 
ask  the  boards  to  point  out  to  the  councils 
that  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
operation  because  the  cost  of  operation  of 
these  vocational  schools  is  higher  than  the 
cost  of  operating  a  general  course. 

In  any  school  system  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion will  depend  on  the  enrolment  and  the 
extent  of  the  administrative  overhead  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
a  school  with  a  large  enrolment  will  have  a 
higher  pupil-teacher  ratio.  Now  then,  how 
are  the  boards  paid?  That  is  the  final  ques- 
tion. After  final  approval  is  given,  the  board 
submits  to  the  department  its  bills  for  the 
architect's  fees,  the  contractor's  progress  pay- 
ments and  the  bills  for  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  must  be  certified.  When 
these  are  accepted  this  department  pays  the 
board,  which  in  turn  pays  the  people  con- 
cerned and  then  we  make  the  claim  to 
Ottawa  for  the  percentage  of  the  cost  which 
is  covered  by  the  agreement. 

Now,  the  next  point  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  is:  how  did  we  adapt  these  courses  and 
arrange  them  for  this  system?  Some  16 
subject  committees,  comprising  168  classroom 
teachers  and  representatives  of  business 
drawn  from  across  the  province,  have  been 
meeting  during  the  present  school  year  to 
provide  tentative  outlines  of  courses  for  the 
new  secondary  school  organization. 

Recommendations  of  these  committees 
have  been  studied  and  evaluated  by  groups 
of  teachers  meeting  locally  all  across  the 
pro\dnce.  Certain  technical  courses  have  been 


submitted  to  industrial  authorities  for  com- 
ment and  advice.  In  some  instances  com- 
mittee members  have  visited  industrial 
centres  to  study  teaching  methods  and 
materials.  The  results  of  these  deliberations 
have  been  presented  to  the  department  and 
are  now  being  incorporated  in  the  course 
outline  to  l)e  issued  to  schools  during  the  next 
few  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  roost  part, 
the  courses  for  Grade  9  will  be  common  to 
all  branches  and  programmes  of  the  new 
organization.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  pro- 
vide a  broad  background  of  exi>crience  in 
which  students  and  parents  can  select  counes 
best  suited  to  the  abilities,  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  students.  It  is  in  this  year,  as  in 
Grade  8,  that  the  role  of  the  guidance 
officers  will  be  particularly  important  and  the 
brochure  entitled  "After  Grade  Eight"  that 
has  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon  has 
been  widely  distributed.  I  can  give  you 
the- 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Did  you  say 
guidance  officers  in  Grade  8?  How  many 
schools  have  them?    I  have  never  heard  of 

one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich);  Yes, 
I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  schools  have  a  guidance  oflBcer  in 
Grade  8.   Not  very  many  across  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  get  the 
answer  for  you  as  I  go  along.  I  cannot  tell 
you  off-hand. 

The  revised  new  courses  for  the  several 
programme  branches  will  come  into  eflFect 
in  Grade  10  in  September  1962,  and  in  higher 
grades  in  succeeding  years.  The  tentative 
and  experimental  nature  of  these  outlines 
must  be  stressed. 

Although  168  teachers  and  otfiers  have 
shared  in  their  preparation,  all  teachers  of 
these  subjects  will  have  a  year  in  which  to 
evaluate  the  Grade  10  courses  because,  of 
course,  they  will  not  come  into  effect  until 
a  year  after.  As  you  can  see  this  course 
can  only  de\'elop  to  its  completion  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  And  there  will  be  still 
greater  time,  as  I  point  out,  to  study  the  out- 
lines for  the  higher  years.  The  department's 
role  in  appraising  the  reconunendations  diat 
will  be  forthcoming  will  continue  for  several 
years.  And  under  this  arrangement  it  will  be 
possible  for  teachers  to  express  their  views 
before  the  courses  appear  in  anything  like 
their  final  form. 
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In  other  words,  what  we  are  going  to  intro- 
duce in  September  of  1962  is  a  course  for 
Grade  9.  And  we  do  not  have  to  finahze  the 
course  for  Grade  10  until  1963,  nor  do  we 
have  to  finahze  the  courses  for  Grade  11  until 
1964  and  so  on,  because  it  can  be  introduced 
only  one  year  at  a  time  as  the  young  people 
move  up  the  ladder.  Thus,  we  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration  given  to  these  matters  before 
the  final  and  what  might  be  termed  relatively 
irrevocable  decisions  are  made. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
a  number  of  teacher  members  of  the  curric- 
ulum committee  will  serve  in  developing  this 
new  programme.  In  the  committee  dealing 
with  agriculture  there  were  six  teachers;  in 
business  and  commerce  there  were  nine;  in 
diversified  occupations  there  were  13;  in 
English  there  were  eight;  in  French  there 
were  eight;  in  geography  they  were  eight; 
in  history  there  were  nine;  in  home  economics 
there  were  eight;  in  Latin  there  were  six;  in 
mathematics  there  were  nine;  in  sciences 
there  were  eight;  in  special  French,  nine;  and 
in  the  technical  courses  there  were  64.  And 
in  the  technical  courses  that  were  studied  by 
these  64  teachers  in  various  committees  were 
the  following  courses;  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  aircraft,  applied  electronics, 
architectural  drafting,  auto  body,  auto  me- 
chanics, carpentry  and  building  construction, 
electrical  construction,  electrical  drafting, 
electrical  theory  and  test,  industrial  chemis- 
try, industrial  physics,  industrial  trades, 
machine  shop,  mechanical  drafting,  pattern 
making,  printing,  plumbing,  sheetmetal,  small 
engines,  welding,  woodwork  and  pattern 
making. 

In  answer  to  one  of  the  comments  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  referring  to  woodworking  or  cabinet 
making,  for  which  there  is  less  demand,  it 
was  carpentry  and  millwork,  which  is  in  great 
demand  at  the  present  time,  and  for  which 
these  young  people  are  being  trained. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  a 
question  while  the  hon.  Minister  is  pausing? 
This  elaborate,  far-reaching  consultation— 
when  did  it  begin?  These  people  have  been 
working  on  the  courses,  is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  have  been  working 
on  these  courses  since  late  summer  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  courses  they  have  pre- 
pared will  l)e  introduced  in  the  next  few 
months? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Some  are  being  printed 
nov/.  But  I  point  out  that  these  are  the 
Grade  9  courses,  which  is  the  common  year. 
In  other  words,  as  the  complexity  of  the 
thing  develops,  we  will  have  more  and  more 
time  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  in  that  connection,  the 
whole  plant  however,  will  be  available  at 
the  latest  in  1963,  will  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  whole  plan- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  plant,  the  buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  plant,  yes,  of 
course,  but  there  will  only  be  pupils  in 
Grade  10  area  of  it  in  1963.  There  will  be 
nobody  in  Grade  11  until  1964.  Does  the 
hon.  member  see  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  be  permitted  one  more  comment 
along  those  lines.  The  teachers  concerned  are 
being  asked  to  buy  equipment  and  prepare 
budgets  for  their  industrial  chemistry  labora- 
tories, for  example,  and  these  budgets  were 
in  many  cases  supposed  to  be  ready  before 
Christmas  of  this  year,  before  any  courses 
were  available.  There  may  have  been  some 
misdirection  here,  but  I  know  that  this  is  so. 
No  courses  were  available,  nobody  was  even 
ready  to  tell  us  what  was  to  be  taught,  yet 
we  were  preparing  budgets  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  the  orders  based  on  these  budgets 
have  gone  in,  to  buy  equipment  that  will 
be  put  into  buildings  that  will  not  be  used 
for  two  or  three  years.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  some  disorganization  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  do  not  see  that. 
I  think  the  equipment  will  have  to  be  there. 
It  has  to  be  ordered  and  put  into  the  building. 
A  laboratory  is  a  laboratory,  or  am  I  simple- 
minded?  It  is  a  course  or  study,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  the  equipment  itself— 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  something  much  more 
than  just  test  tubes  and  Bunsen  burners.  I 
am  referring  to  various  types  of  testing  equip- 
ment that  would  be  used  in  an  industrial 
chemistry  laboratory  that  would  never  be 
used  in  ordinary  academic  science;  it  funs 
into  a  lot  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  like  perhaps  a 
little  more  detail  before  I  could— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  probably  would  be  better 
for  a  committee  discussion. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 

a  complete  expert  on— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  there  are  several 
other  points  that  I  would  hke  to  make  and 
some  information  I  would  like  to  give  out. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  The  Federal- 
Provincial  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Act,  a  proN'incial  advisory  committee  on 
technical  and  vocational  training  was  set  up 
last  summer.  That  is,  during  the  summer  of 
1961.  And  the  section  of  the  Act  which 
autliorizes  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee  reads   as   follows: 

The  province  will  establish  an  advisory 
and  consultative  committee  or  board  on 
the  technical  and  vocational  training  of 
manpower  which  shall  meet  regularly  and 
on  which  there  will  be  representations  from 
employers,  labour,  provincial  departments 
of  education,  youth  and  labour- 
however,  a  province  may  name  them: 

—national  employment  services,  as  well  as 
such  other  federal  departments  or  agencies 
that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
upon  as  well  as  other  departments  and 
groups  as  may  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
province. 

Reports  of  meetings  of  advisory  com- 
mittees on  training  of  manpower  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  vocational  training  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Now  we  thought  about  establishing  such  a 
committee  in  Ontario  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Langford, 
who  is  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Co.,  was  unanimously 
elected  vice-chairman.  And  members  of  the 
committee  include  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
commerce  and  industry,  representatives  of 
labour,  members  of  school  boards,  municipal 
councils  and  so  on.  I  will  read  to  you  who 
these  people  are:  Dr.  G.  B.  Langford,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Robinson— as  I  have  mentioned— 
vice-chairman;  Dr.  W.  G.  Bowan,  who  is 
research  and  technical  manager  of  the  Trans- 
parent Cellulose  Film  of  Canada  Ltd.;  Mr. 
Ellis  D.  Colson,  who  is  regional  employment 
officer  of  the  National  Employment  Service; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Markle,  who  is  director  of  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America;  Mr.  D.  C.  McNeil,  director  of 
apprenticeship.  Department  of  Labour;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Montrose,  who  is  an  alderman  in  the 
city  of  Windsor;  Mr.  D.  D.  Pannabaker,  who 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.; 


Mr.  C.  A.  Pollack,  who  is  president  of  the 
Dominion  Electrohome  Industries  Ltd.;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sheridan  of  the  copper  refining  division 
of  International  Nickel  Co.;  .Mrs.  W.  D. 
Smith,  who  is  a  member  of  the  London 
Board  of  Education;  Mr.  Henry  Wyseback, 
who  is  director  of  welfare  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour;  Mr.  H.  R.  Welsh,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Vocational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Collegiate  Institute  Board  in 
Ottawa;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Yokum,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  British-American  Oil 
Company. 

This  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in 
September  of  1961.  At  this  meeting  informa- 
tion was  given  by  officials  of  The  Department 
of  Education  with  respect  to  the  various 
phases  of  die  agreement.  These  include  tlie 
construction  and  operation  of  vocational 
secondary  schools,  the  training  of  technicians, 
trade  and  occupational  training,  training  in 
co-operation  with  industry,  training  of  the 
imemployed,  training  of  technical  and  voca- 
tional teachers,  student  aid,  and  technical  and 
vocational  correspondence  courses. 

Special  reference  was  made  to  the  new 
programme  for  secondary  schools  in  Ontario. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  outlined 
as  follows: 

Prime  purpose  is  to  advise  the  Minister 
with  respect  to  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  a  vocational  school  pro- 
gramme, technician  training  programme, 
trades  and  occupational  training  programme 
as  well  as  training  in  co-operation  with 
industry,  training  of  the  unemployed,  train- 
ing of  technical  and  vocational  teachers. 
The  committee  can  act  as  haison  witli 
commercial  and  industrial  firms,  can 
acquaint  them  with  the  purjwse  and  nature 
of  the  training  programme  and  by  consulta- 
tion with  them  can  learn  their  special 
needs  and  transmit  these  to  the  department 

It  may  be  consulted  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  needs  are 
being  met.  It  may  report  to  the  Minister 
on  the  progress  of  the  programme  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  It  may  aid  in 
appraising  the  labour  situation  locally  and 
throughout  the  province  and  thus  assist 
the  Minister  in  determining  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  new  courses  or  continuing  those 
in  operation  and  in  setting  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  training  courses 
so  that  help  may  be  given  to  those  requir- 
ing it.  It  niav  serve  as  a  valuable  link  be- 
tween this  department  on  the  one  hand 
and  both  management  and  labour  on  the 
other,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
advice   with   respect   to   training.    It   may 
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advise  in  some  cases  as  to  the  practicability 
and  desirability  of  setting  up  courses  in 
industrial  plants  with  the  co-operation  of 
local  firms.  It  may  be  useful  in  reporting 
the  availability  of  suitable  instructional  staff 
for  special  courses.  It  may  have  an  in- 
direct influence  in  encouraging  the  support 
of  technical  and  vocational  education  by 
local  firms  in  various  ways,  including  the 
provision  of  scholarships. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
January  of  this  year,  subcommittees  were  set 
up  to  study  and  report  on  various  phases  of 
the  programme.  These  include  a  steering 
committee  and  four  working  committees  on 
apprenticeship  training,  vocational  training 
for  women,  training  for  the  unemployed  and 
liaison  with  industry.  The  chairmen  of  work- 
ing committees  will  be  expected  to  obtain 
information  through  their  studies  from  any 
available  and  helpful  source.  A  report  will 
be  made  by  each  committee  and  each  report 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  later  discussion.  In 
this  way  the  committee  should  be  able  to 
gain  a  general  impression  of  needs  and  prob- 
lems in  the  main  areas  of  training  and  to 
recommend  suitable  action. 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  rely  upon  the 
wide  experience  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  in  all  phases  of  the 
plan.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  be  a  most 
useful  advisory  committee  for  the  guidance 
of  myself  and  the  department  during  the 
life  of  the  present  agreement. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  in  which 
I  think  you  might  be  interested  and  this  is 
the  provision  of  teachers  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  new  plan.  And  this  pro- 
gramme has  created  a  need  for  additional 
teachers  in  three  fields,  technical  education, 
occupational  training  and  the  business  and 
commercial  education.  I  will  comment 
briefly  on  each  of  these  three. 

In  May,  1961,  a  memorandum  was  sent 
by  The  Department  of  Education  to  sec- 
ondary school  principals  in  the  province, 
asking  them  to  interview  prospective  tech- 
nical teachers  in  their  own  localities  who 
could  meet  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  technical  teacher  training  course  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  grade 
12  standing  at  least  and  from  six  to  eight 
years  of  experience  in  the  particular  trade. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  consult  the 
registers  of  their  technical  classes  of  from 
six  to  10  years  ago  to  identify  some  of  their 
best  students  of  those  years  who  had  in  the 
meantime  betx)me  successful  tradesmen  and 


who  might  be  interested  in  teaching.  As 
a  result  of  this,  500  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  admission  to  the  course  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  commencing 
in  September,  1961,  and  leading  to  the 
Interim  Vocational  Certificate  type  B.  Of 
those  500,  290  were  accepted,  280  were 
actually  enrolled  and  only  nine  of  those 
have  left  the  college  during  the  year  and 
returned  to  industry,  having  proven  to  them- 
selves that  they  were  not  likely  to  become 
successful  teachers. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  college  and 
the  department  to  limit  the  enrollment  to 
the  estimated  need  for  technical  teachers 
in  order  to  assess  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  tradesmen  having  taken  the 
course  and  being  unable  to  secure  a  teach- 
ing position. 

The  need  for  additional  technical  teachers 
will  be  less  great  in  September,  1962,  than 
in  future  years.  The  demand  will  increase 
each  year  for  four  years  as  the  technical 
courses  proceed  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  enrolment  in  the 
technical  course  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  was  approximately  75  in  1960- 
1961  and  was  281  in  September  in  1961- 
1962. 

If  it  becomes  apparent  in  May  of  this 
year  that  there  is  an  insufiicient  number  of 
qualified  teachers  who  are  available  in  certain 
trade  categories,  a  course  in  those  trades 
will  be  given  this  summer.  Of  approxi- 
mately 270  technical  students  now  taking 
the  course  at  OCE,  more  than  200  have 
already  signed  contracts  with  boards  for 
September  of  this  year. 

As  you  probably  know,  advertising  by 
boards  for  the  school  year  1962-1963  began 
on  February  28. 

These  technical  OCE  students  are  being 
assisted  financially  this  year  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  government.  Their  fees  are 
being  paid  in  full  by  The  Department  of 
Education  and  in  addition  they  recive  $30 
a  week  for  approximately  32  weeks.  Many 
of  these  students  have  also  taken  advantage 
of  tlie  regular  student  loans  available  to 
Ontario  College  of  Education  students. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  on  the 
part  of  skilled  tradesmen,  more  than  200 
applications  for  the  1962-1963  course  have 
already  been  received  and  marked  as  ac- 
cepted. According  to  reports  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  about  20 
applications  are  being  received  each  week. 
The  interest  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  these  applicants  have  been 
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informed  that  the  financial  assistance  granted 
this  year  will  not  be  granted  in  1962-1963. 
We  started  out  with  an  age  restriction,  had 
some  diflficulty  with  it  and  then  removed 
it.  The  restriction  was  35,  and  then  we 
raised  it.  There  is  always  the  problem  of 
taking  an  older  person  into  teaching  when 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  because  they  have 
to  deal  with  so  many  young  people,  but  I 
think  we  solved  that  problem. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  how  about 
the  individual  who  has  been  teaching  in 
the  past  and  now  happens  to  be  a  little 
older?  Would  he  be  allowed  to  take  the 
course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Newman:  This  is  not  what  I  under- 
stand from  an  individual  who  actually  ap- 
plied. The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  up  is, 
it  was  just  the  opposite,  he  was  told  he  too 
old. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  has  given 
his  nod,  so  it  is  okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber explain  a  little  more? 

Mr.  Newman:  This  man  had  taught  in 
Europe  in  three  different  countries  and  is  a 
new  citizen  to  our  country,  has  been  in  in- 
dustry now  for  approximately  10  years,  and 
now  wishes  to  get  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. He  applied  to  the  department  at  the 
college  of  education  and  was  told,  or  prac- 
tically told,  that  he  was  too  old  to  enroll 
for  the  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  meant  he  was  part  of  our  teaching 
system  here.  I  do  not  know  how  old  he  is. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  give  me  the 
details,  I  will  find  out  exactly  what  hap- 
pened and  why.  How  old  was  he?  Forty? 
Fifty? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  think  he  was  50  years  of 
age.  He  has  a  Master  of  Arts  from  a  Euro- 
pean university,  is  a  specialist  in  physics, 
and  certainly  could  be  used  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  yet  we  do  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  his  abilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  give  me  the  man's  name  and  partic- 
ulars, I  would  be  happy  to  check  it  out. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  give  the  hon.  Minister 
the  letter  from  his  department. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  To  meet  the  need  for 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  practical  sub- 
jects of  the  diversified  programmes  in  the 
occupational  training  shops,  the  following 
steps  have  l^een  taken.  A  series  of  one,  two 
and  three  summer  courses,  depending  on  the 
applicant's  qualifications,  leading  to  an  In- 
terim Vocational  Certificate  type  B  in  occupa- 
tional training  will  begin  this  summer.  May 
I  point  out  that  trade  tests  will  be  required  of 
any  applicant  who  is  not  now  qualified  in  his 
specific  skill. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  holding  either  a 
specialist's  or  an  intermediate  certificate  may 
qualify  for  this  vocational  certificate  in  occu- 
pational training  by  taking  two  summer 
courses  and  a  special  trade  test.  Their  boards 
will  be  given  letters  of  permission  to  con- 
tinue employing  them  for  three  years  while 
they  proceed  towards  certification. 

Any  person  with  Grade  12  standing  and 
adequate  practical  experience  may  qualify 
for  an  interim  vocational  certificate  in  the 
practical  subjects  of  the  occupational  train- 
ing course  by  taking  three  summer  courses 
and  passing  a  trade  lest.  Similar  provision 
is  made  for  graduates  in  the  Ryerson  Institute 
of  Technology  in  home  economics,  merchan- 
dising administration,  hotel,  resort  and  res- 
taurant administration  and  food  administration 
to  become  qualified  through  summer  courses 
and  trade  tests.  In  addition  to  this,  letters 
of  permission  will  be  given  to  boards  to 
engage  local  skilled  tradesmen  to  give  short 
courses  of  various  types  on  a  varying  length 
of  time,  even  up  to  two  or  three  months. 

Now  there  is  a  definite  need  for  more 
qualified  business  and  commercial  teachers 
and  two  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  this 
need. 

The  first  is  that  students  at  the  regular 
winter  course  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  and  at  the  special  initial  and  com- 
pleting summer  courses  leading  to  the 
interim  high-school  assistant's  certificate  are 
required  to  select  three  options.  Commencing 
in  1961-1962  and  in  the  summer  course  of 
1962,  one  of  the  three  options  may  be  in 
commercial  subjects.  Secondly,  if  there  are 
enough  applicants,  the  first  special  conmier- 
cial  summer  course  will  be  given  this  sum- 
mer leading  to  a  vocational  certificate  valid 
for  teaching  commercial  skills  or  subjects. 

Admitted  to  this  course  will  be  chartered 
accxjuntants  in  Ontario,  certified  public  ac- 
countants in  Ontario,  certified  general  accoun- 
tants in  Ontario,  graduates  of  the  three-year 
secretarial  science  course  at  the  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Tecluiology,  graduates  of  the 
three-year  post  secondary  commercial  courses 
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in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  university  gradu- 
ates wishing  to  teach  commercial  subjects, 
provided  that  they  pass  tests  of  the  skills 
or  subjects  and  provided  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  position  for  1962-1963,  or  a  letter 
of  permission  with  a  board  that  was  unable, 
after  advertising  as  required,  to  obtain  a 
qualified  teacher  or  a  person  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  and  willing  to  take  the  initial 
summer  course. 

Now  the  dean  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  reports  that  more  than  60  such 
persons  have  applied  for  admission  to  the 
summer  course  and  that  30  have  been  certi- 
fied as  eligible  for  admission.  We  will  not 
know  the  final  response  to  this  for  a  day  or 
so  because  of  the  formalities  of  advertising. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  word  about  guidance 
and  we  must  all  recognize,  of  course,  that 
very  careful  and  very  judicious  counselling  of 
students  is  necessary  in  order  to  assist  them 
to  make  full  use  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  a  particular  value  in  the 
effective  co-operation  of  guidance  personnel 
in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools 
in  order  that  pupils  may  be  properly  informed 
regarding  opportunities  available  to  them  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  assisted  by  useful 
evaluation  of  their  aptitudes,  achievements 
and  special  interests,  to  make  those  decisions 
regarding  further  study  that  are  likely  to 
bring  them  the  most  success  and  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  prospective 
secondary  school  programmes  of  study  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  their  clear  recognition 
of  the  special  abilities  or  limitations  of  their 
children,  with  respect  to  different  fields  of 
study,  will  assist  greatly  the  guidance  per- 
sonnel in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  pupils' 
best  interests. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  no  pupil  on 
entering  a  secondary  school  is  required  to 
make  a  positive  choice  of  branch  or  pro- 
gramme of  study  or  of  future  vocation,  al- 
though some  pupils  will  make  definite 
decisions  on  these  matters  on  leaving  Grade  8. 

For  most,  the  choice  of  branch  and  pro- 
gramme of  study  will  be  tentative.  It  will 
also  be  affected,  of  course,  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  reorganized  secondary  school 
programmes  are  available  in  the  local  school 
system.  The  Grade  9  year  is  to  be  regarded 
as  essentially  exploratory  and  any  pupil  who 
has  obtained  pass  standing  may  alter,  on 
entering  Grade  10,  an  earlier  decision  regard- 
ing the  branch  and  the  programme.  The 
branch  would  be  Arts-Science,  Business  and 
Commerce,  Science  and  Technology  and 
Trades,    and    the    programme,    four    or    five 


years    in    which    he    will    proceed    with    his 
secondary  school  studies. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ensure  that  the 
new  plan  for  secondary  school  programmes 
is  marked  by  wide  freedom  and  flexibility  of 
choice.  Although  it  is  desirable  that  pupils 
make  definite  decisions  regarding  further 
studies  on  entering  Grade  10,  it  remains 
possible  under  certain  conditions  for  a  change 
to  be  made  later.  Now  the  following  special 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment to  enlarge  and  support  the  guidance 
and  counselling  service  which  may  be  given 
pupils  entering  the  secondary  schools  as  the 
new  programmes  of  study  come  into  effect, 
and  the  first,  of  course,  is  the  distribution  of 
the  brochure  that  I  have  here  called  "After 
Grade  Eight." 

I  do  not  find  the  difficulty  in  following  the 
charts  and  a  graphic  description  of  the 
courses  that  was  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member  earlier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
rather  proud  of  that,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
booklet. 

Copies  of  this  publication,  which  describes 
completely  all  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  were  made 
available  to  members  of  the  House  on  March 
20  and  I  spoke  then  briefly  about  its  dis- 
tribution. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  you  a  little  more 
information  on  just  where  it  was  distributed. 
There  were  100  copies  roughly  distributed 
here  in  the  Legislature.  We  sent  100  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa  and 
we  sent  25  to  the  Dominion  Advisory  Voca- 
tional Council,  which  is  a  vocational  council 
operating  on  a  national  basis.  We  sent  6,950 
to  elementary  school  principals.  We  sent 
7,600  to  elementary  school  teachers  in  grades 
7  and  8;  we  sent  320  to  elementary  school 
inspectors;  we  sent  110,500  to  parents  of 
grade  8  pupils. 

We  sent  13,500  to  all  secondary  school 
principals  and  teachers;  we  sent  55  to 
secondary  school  inspectors;  we  sent  21  to 
municipal  superintendents  of  secondary 
schools;  we  sent  19  to  municipal  directors  of 
education;  we  sent  3,000  to  members  of 
secondary  school  boards;  we  sent  300  to 
secretaries  of  secondary  school  boards;  we 
sent  70  to  our  teachers'  colleges,  35  to  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education;  we  sent  10  to 
the  registrars  of  Ontario  universities;  we  sent 
10  to  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  for 
the  officials  of  the  federation;  we  sent  5  to 
the  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council  for 
their  officials;  we  sent  114  to  county  clerks 
throughout  the  province;  we  sent  25  to  city 
clerks;  we  sent  30  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
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Council;  we  sent  2,500  to  Home  and  School 
Associations  and  we  sent  1,000  to  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations  and  then,  of  course, 
we  had  a  full  distribution  to  all  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  province;  all 
Ontario  radio  and  television  stations;  to  all 
Ontario  Public  Libraries;  we  sent  20  to  the 
Registered  Nurses'  Association  and  20  to  the 
press  gallery,  and  there  are  50  being  used  by 
our  own  departmental  officials,  which  makes 
a  total  distribution  of  147,536,  and  we  had 
printed  a  total  of  200,000.  I  have  the  cost 
here  somewhere,  before  somebody  asks  me; 
I  know  you  will  be  interested. 

Cost  of  printing  and  distribution  of  213,450 
copies  was  $52,094,  or  24.405  cents  per  copy 
and  the  cost  of  this  will  be  shared  half  by  the 
federal  government  and  half  by  ourselves 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Now  in  addition  to  distributing  that 
brochure,  circular  HS-1,  which  is  a  purely 
professional  distribution— a  document  pre- 
pared by  the  department  and  designed 
entirely  for  the  use  of  teachers— was 
circulated.  It  gives  basic  information  in 
regard  to  the  programmes  of  study  and 
ordinarily  goes  to  secondary  school  principals. 
But  this  year  we  sent  it  to  all  secondary  school 
teachers  in  order  that  it  would  assist  them 
in  more  fully  understanding  the  objectives  and 
arrangements  of  the  programme  of  study. 

Then  we  have  another  circular  which  was 
issued  on  February  12,  1962,  entitled  "Guid- 
ance in  the  New  Secondary  School  Pro- 
gramme", and  this  is  a  comprehensive 
memorandum  addressed  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals  and  inspectors 
and  municipal  directors  and  superintendents 
of  education.  In  it  suggested  procedures  are 
outlined  for  co-operation  by  elementary  and 
secondary  school  staffs  in  giving  information 
and  guidance  to  pupils  as  they  leave  grade 
eight  to  enter  the  secondary  school. 

Now,  since  1945  there  has  been  a  very 
steady  growth  in  the  number  of  teachers  who 
qualified  through  summer  courses  for  a  de- 
partmental certificate  on  guidance.  And  as 
of  August  31,  1961,  we  had  issued  in  the 
elementary  field  1,985  certificates,  and  we  had 
issued  897  intermediate  certificates,  268 
specialist  certificates,  and  we  had  in  addition 
260  teachers  who  at  that  time  had  completed 
summer  courses  but  had  not  yet  completed 
some  other  conditions  for  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate. 

In  1961,  courses  for  three  levels  of  guidance 
were  taken  in  Toronto  in  a  summer  course  by 
307  teachers  and  the  elementary  certificate 
course  was  offered  at  Kingston  and  was 
attended  by  42  teachers  there. 


In  this  coming  sununer,  we  will  give 
courses  for  the  three  certificates  here  in 
Toronto  and  we  will  give,  of  course,  the 
elementary  certificate  this  summer  in  Sudbury. 
We  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  teachers  who  will  wish  to  qualify 
this  summer. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
comments.  I  have  given  you  as  complete 
and  detailed  history  outline  as  I  can  of  diis 
plan.  We  perhaps  would  have  preferred  to 
proceed  somewhat  more  slowly,  on  the  other 
hand  in  this  business,  as  in  every  other,  if 
you  wait  always  until  you  have  the  result  of 
long  and  complicated  studies  you  simply  do 
not  get  anything  done. 

We  have  been  giving  this  whole  field  of 
activity  a  great  deal  of  thought  prior  to  the 
entrance  of  the  federal  government  into  the 
field  at  all.  It  became  one  of  my  immediate 
preoccupations  when  I  became  Minister  of 
Education  because  I  recognized  the  need  for 
it,  and  frankly  we  were  geared  to  take 
advantage  of  what  I  think  was  a  very  great 
opportunity  that  was  ofiFered  to  this  province 
when  the  federal  government  oflFercd  tfiis 
scheme  to  us. 

We  were  therefore  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
better  position  to  take  immediate  advantage 
of  the  scheme  than  were  some  of  the  other 
provinces,  because  we  were  going  to  embark 
on  a  similar  programme  on  our  own  in  any 
event.  When  the  opportunity  was  offered, 
we  took  it. 

When  you  move  this  quickly,  of  course, 
there  are  none  of  us  perfect.  But  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  tfie  officials  of  the  de- 
partment who  have  literally  worked  day  and 
night  in  order  to  achieve  what  we  have 
achieved.  We  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
whole  programme  so  flexible  that  we  will  be 
able  to  adjust  it  as  we  go  along. 

I  think  I  have  illustrated  to  you  tonight  that 
we  have  not  wasted  any  money  whatsoever 
in  the  construction  that  is  going  on.  We  have 
examined  very  carefully  every  project  that 
has  come  into  the  department  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  accommodation  will  be 
acquired.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  our 
secondary  school  programme  is  going  to  con- 
tinue and  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  future  because  the  number  of  pupil 
places  we  have  provided  by  tfiis  sdieme  will 
by  no  means  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
province  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I  pointed 
out  to  you  the  existence  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee doing  certain  studies.  We  have  in 
mind  further  studies  that  will  be  done  and 
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the  details  of  which  will  be  announced  in  due 
course.  And  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
we  have  the  time  necessary  to  develop  some 
of  these  courses  as  we  go  along  and  we 
will  retain  flexibility  for  a  good  number  of 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
he  made  some  statements  about  the  cost  of 
construction,  architects'  fees,  etc.  One  of  the 
problems  of  boards  of  education  today  is  to 
try  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  construction. 
There  are  some,  the  odd  board  of  education 
of  course,  inclined  to  go  overboard  but  by 
and  large  I  think  they  are  trying  to  keep 
their  costs  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Now  one  of  the  ways  by  which  I  sometimes 
think  they  may  be  able  to  reduce  their  costs 
still  further  might  be  with  a  curtailing  or 
reduction  or  elimination  of  architects'  fees. 

Now  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  The  Department  of  Education  to 
have  about  half  a  dozen  plans  of  schools  so 
that  the  boards  of  education  could  go  along 
and  get  a  plan  without  going  to  the  architect. 
Some  might  say  if  you  did  that,  you  would 
have  no  one  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  the  job,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very 
strong  argument  for  the  simple  reason  I 
believe  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  get  a 
clerk  of  the  works  to  look  after  the  project 
during  the  period  of  construction. 

I  do  think  that  if  there  were  some  plans 
in  The  Department  of  Education,  about  half 
a  dozen  or  maybe  a  dozen  of  them,  that 
the  local  boards  could  choose  from,  perhaps 
they  might  be  able  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
high  costs  at  the  present  time. 

What  does  the  hon.  Minister  think  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  has  been  tried  and  there  is  merit  in  what 
the  hon.  member  says.  But  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  run  into,  is  the  great 
diversity  of  conditions  in  the  province.  In 
other  words,  the  school  you  build  in,  say, 
Leamington,  is  not  the  same  school  that  you 
would  build  in  Sudbury  or  Kapuskasing  or  in 
in  other  parts  of  the  province.  This  is  one 
problem. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  local  boards 
take  an  interest  and  pride  in  their  schools 
and  in  many  instances  they  want  to  design 
their  own  school  for  their  own  community. 
I  think  the  greatest  control  of  costs,  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  costs,  has  been  our  ceiling  on 
grants.  This  has  forced  a  real  revolution  in 
architectural  design  of  schools,  particularly  in 


the  use  of  materials.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  schools  I  have  opened  since  I  have  been 
Minister  of  Education,  but  I  always  do  a 
tour  through  them  as  part  of  the  ceremony 
and  you  do  not  see  many  evidences  of  frills 
in  construction  today. 

The  cement  block,  painted  inside,  type  of 
construction  is  pretty  general  and  in  talking 
to  school  administration  and  architects,  I  am 
told  that  many  boards,  when  we  imposed  the 
ceiling  of  what  we  would  pay— our  grant- 
simply  said  to  their  architects  "build  us  a 
school  for  that  amount  because  we  will  not 
pay  any  more."  This  has  led  to  great 
economies. 

We  have  plans  in  the  department,  but  we 
found  that  local  boards  would  not  use  them 
and  part  of  it  is,  as  I  say,  just  local  pride 
and  from  our  point  of  view  if  the  local  school 
board  wants  to  spend  more  than  our  grant  and 
collect  it  from  the  people  in  the  community, 
we  cannot  stop  them.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  we  will  not  pay  a  grant  on  anything 
over  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
school  boards  know  about  these  plans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  they  do.  Yes.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  on  many  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  some  investigation  of 
the  whole  question  of  school  construction 
should  be  made.  Actually  the  school  system 
of  Ontario  is  the  greatest  employer  of  archi- 
tects in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There 
is  not  one  other  area  which  employs  more 
architects.  Some  of  the  firms  in  Ontario  have 
become  very  expert  in  school  construction. 
Over  tlie  years  they  have  developed  designs 
and  have  cut  corners  and  costs  in  an  amazing 
fashion.  Some  school  boards  employ  their 
own  architects.  I  know  that  in  my  own  city 
of  London  they  have  an  architect  on  the 
staflF.  I  talked  to  him  long  before  I  became 
Minister  of  Education  about  some  of  the 
school  costs  in  London  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  he  has  done  a  very  good  job 
for  them  in  limiting  costs.  But  we  have  found 
that  the  autonomy  of  the  local  school  board 
is  a  real  problem  in  developing  any  standard- 
ization of  plan  for  schools  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that 
you  might  have  some  hesitancy  in  recom- 
mending a  standard  school  design  across  the 
province.  Surely,  however,  when  you  are 
building  standardized  accommodation  or  at 
least  laboratory  and  shop  facilities  which 
must,  in  a  sense,  be  at  least  partially  stan- 
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dartlizecl,  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the 
communities  and  e\en  to  the  architects  con- 
cerned if  you  could  provide  standard  plans 
for,  let  us  say  once  again,  a  laboratory.  Thus 
the  architect  would  not  be  presented  with 
what  in  many  cases  must  be  quite  a  novel 
assignment;  for  example,  the  designing  of  an 
industrial  chemistry  laboratory.  He  might 
come  to  the  head  of  the  science  department 
concerned  who  has  had  very  little  experience 
along  those  lines,  and  the  two  of  them  would 
have  to  work  out  the  design  of  such  a  labora- 
tory from  first  principles.  I  am  sure  that  this 
must  be  a  very  expensive  way  of  doing  it  and 
feel  that  the  department  should  earnestly 
look  into  at  least  standard  architectural  draw- 
ings for  shops  and  laboratories  at  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  just  now 
informed  tliat  we  do  have  standard  plans 
available  for  the  use,  as  you  say,  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  principal  or  the  architect  on 
the  job.  These  are  in  book  fonn  and  are 
a\ailable  to  school  boards. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  had  standardized  lists 
of  equipment  required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  these  are  plans.  I 
will  arrange  to  send  you  a  copy  so  that  you 
can  see  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  pursue  this 
point.  I  am  sorry  to  get  in  ahead  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker ville  (Mr. 
Newman)  but  perhaps  we  can  tidy  up  this 
one  issue. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  guess  that  means  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  from  Windsor? 

I  thought  we  had  finished  with  the  race- 
tracks last  night,  but  I  see  we  have  the  blue- 
bonnets  with  us  tonight. 

However,  to  get  back  to  architecture  and 
school  planning;  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
that  puzzles  me  about  this  problem  is  that  I 
find  myself  trying  to  reconcile  two  conflicting 
ideas.  Across  the  province  there  is  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt  a  growing  protest  at 
the  cost  of  schools.  The  feeling  that  I 
have  run  into  in  many  quarters  is  that,  if 
the  department  were  to  give  a  lead  in  pro- 
viding plans,  this  would  eliminate  architects' 
fees,  costs  could  be  cut. 

In  fact,  I  had  one  instance  detailed  to  me— 
unfortunately  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
details  at  my  fingertips— out  in  Waterloo 
county  which  was  quite  an  astounding  illu- 
stration of  this  point.  However,  I  was  also 
interested  in  an  article  of  Bascom  St.  John's 
on  February   19  in  which  he   recalled  that 


some  18  years  ago,  a  conunittee  was  set  up 
by  the  then  premier,  George  Drew,  entitled. 
The  committee  on  planning,  construction  and 
equipment  of  schools  in  Ontario.  It  was  set 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Architects.  This  committee  did  a 
great  deal  of  work,  presumably  in  terms  of 
keeping  costs  within  hounds  but  also  avoid- 
ing excessive  standardization,  and  his  conten- 
tion was  that  this  resulted  in  a  flowering  of 
school  architecture  so  that  we  escaped  from 
the  old  pattern  of  school  building. 

His  further  contention  was  that  this  fortu- 
nate chapter  in  the  development  of  school 
architecture  came  to  an  end  with  the  govern- 
ment's stringent  grant  procedure— the  tend- 
ency to  eliminate  all  frills  because  the  grants 
were  made  for  school  rooms  alone.  Then,  he 
proceeds  to  our  present  problem,  and  if  I 
may  quote  one  paragraph,  he  said: 

If  anything  is  clear,  even  to  Ontario 
politicians,  it  is  that  education  is  changing 
just  as  society  is  changing.  This  means 
that  new  approaches  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped in  school  architecture  to  make  pos- 
sible the  new  trends  in  education. 

Then  he  has  a  parenthetical  comment,  which 
I  think  has  been  taken  out  of  context  quite 
often: 

that  is  why  it  is  a  national  tragedy  to 
spend  $200,000,000  as  Ontario  is  doing  on 
technical  schools  designed  for  educational 
programmes  that  are  already  out  6f  date. 

Mr.  St.  John's  point  is  that  if  we  had  a 
committee,  such  as  was  established  18  years 
ago,  that  we  might  be  able  to  work  out,  in 
conjunction  with  the  architects*  association— 
and  he  has  earUer  pointed  out  that  this 
association  had  approached  the  government 
or  had  made  some  proposals  in  this  connec- 
tion-we  might  be  able  to  work  out  plans 
which  would  both  keep  the  costs  within 
bounds  and  also  anticipate  these  new  needs 
in  this  great  development  that  we  are  now 
faced  with. 

Has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  considered 
the  re-establislunent  of  this  committee?  Be- 
cause it  has  struck  me— in  the  first  place,  m;iy 
I  siiy  that  I  have  not  been  aware  of  its 
earlier  existence— but  it  struck  me  as  offering 
some  real  possibilities  if  the  government 
would  give  a  lead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  must  admit  at  the 
moment  I  have  no  plans  in  mind  to  do  this 
par;icular  tnsk  but  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  look  into  it.  We  recognize  that 
everything  is  changing  in  this  field.  That  is 
why   if  you  wait  JFor   the   final  answer  you 
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will  never  start  anything.  But  I  would  be 
quite  happy  to  go  into  this  and  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  I  will  check  back  and  see 
exactly  what  happened  in  Drew's  time  and 
what  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Newman:  At  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
the  drop-out  problem.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
study  that  is  going  on  in  the  department  con- 
cerning this  drop-out  problem  but  I  do  know 
of  a  programme  undertaken  in  Quincey, 
Illinois,  a  youth  development  programme,  in 
which  they  studied  the  problem  for  eight 
years,  that  is,  the  problem  of  school  drop- 
outs.   Here  are  some  of  their  findings. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  was  not  significantly  different  but  the 
reasons  for  leaving  were  quite  different.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  girls  left  school  to  get  married 
while  most  boys  left  because  of  a  distaste  for 
the  school  experience.  Drop-outs  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  intellectual  ability  than  the  aver- 
age, but  there  were  wide  variations  in  ability. 
Drop-outs  came  from  families  of  lower  socio- 
economic status  than  the  class  average. 

Drop-outs  were  inferior  to  others  in  their 
adjustment  to  social  relationship  in  such 
matters  as  schools,  work,  marriage,  achieve- 
ment values  and  aspirations.  It  was  found 
that  these  and  other  factors  make  it  possible 
to  predict  potential  drop-outs  and  to  develop 
programmes  to  keep  these  children  in  school. 

Group  counselling  by  guidance  teachers 
and  work  with  parents  were  important 
features  of  this  programme.  Now,  if  the 
department  had  undertaken  a  detailed  drop- 
out study  I  think  that  they  could  have  come 
up  with  some  programme  that  could  have 
curtailed  the  drop-outs  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today.  I  will  allow  the  hon. 
Minister  to  comment  on  that  later. 

However,  hearing  the  comments  concern- 
ing the  crash  programme  or  the  crash  plan- 
ning—or sometimes  the  panic  planning  that 
is  referred  to  when  we  talk  about  the  new 
type  of  education— in  the  city  of  Windsor 
during  the  Ontario  conference  on  education. 
Dr.  Harry  Pullen,  a  business  administrator  of 
the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute  Board,  made 
some  comments  that  were  very  straight- 
forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  answered  this  for  the 
hon.  member's  colleague  several  months  ago 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  Minister  said 
consultation.  He  gave  them  direction,  not 
consultation. 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to    read    the    comments    of    the    gentleman         i 
referred  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  on  the  record 
now,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman:  He  says: 

I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the  outlined 
pattern,  but  I  do  know  this,  like  the  Porter 
pronouncement  it  was  hastily  conceived  and 
prematurely  announced.  I  know  that  this 
haste  can  be  defended  on  the  basis  of 
urgency  to  take  advantage  of  federal 
money  but  it  was  announced  without  con- 
sultation with  headmasters,  superinten- 
dents, directors  of  the  teachers'  federation. 

Those  who  have  to  live  with  the  plan 
have  had  nothing  to  say  about  it  until  it 
was  born.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  we 
had  a  hand  in  structuring  or  influencing 
the  new  programme.  Teachers  have  been 
encouraged  to  pass  comments  on  the  pres- 
ent courses  but  did  not  on  any  revised 
courses.  From  my  limited  experience  with 
the  visiting  inspectors,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  have  received  very  little  help  from 
local  teachers.  Having  a  two-hour  meeting 
with  the  heads  of  departments  seems  to 
me  a  most  unrealistic  way  of  setting  up  a 
new  course  of  study  or  criticizing  an  old 
one. 

If  a  new  organization  for  secondary  edu- 
cation in  this  province  does  anything,  it 
brings  into  clear  focus  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  school  must  now  be  prepared  to 
accept  everyone  who  comes  from  Grade  8. 
If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  have  greater 
versatility  in  our  course  offerings  and 
courses  will  have  to  be  developed  that  we 
have  not  thought  of  before.  If,  as  in  some 
communities,  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
coming  into  the  high  school  have  an  IQ  of 
less  than  90,  we  can  assume  that  literally 
hundreds  of  high  school  students  will  be 
unable  to  adequately  cope  with  any  of  the 
present  courses. 

These  courses  must  be  screened  into 
new  courses  devised  to  meet  their  capa- 
bilities. Further,  the  courses  that  are 
produced  must  be  available  in  every  sec- 
ondary school  and  not  omitted  on  the 
pretext  that  pupils  cannot  be  looked  after 
in  any  particular  building. 

Then  in  the  same  teachers'  bulletin  of  Janu- 
ary, 1962,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cousins,  the  immediate 
past-president  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

Of  the  Robarts  plan  as  announced  last 
August  it  appears  that  few,  if  any,  teachers 
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were  consulted  and  no  teacher  organiza- 
tion, not  even  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation, shared  in  its  formation.  On 
September  9,  Dr.  Robarts  apologized  for 
the  apparent  haste  with  which  the  plan 
had  been  formulated.  He  asked  the  fed- 
eration specifically  for  our  ideas  and 
opinions  and  for  our  aid  in  explaining 
and  selling  this  new  programme  to 
teachers,  parents  and  students. 

apparently  from  the  comments  of  the  two 
jentlemen,  we  could  conclude  nothing  other 
lan  this  being  panic  planning.  Now  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federa- 
ion  came  out  with  the  following  comments 
mcerning  the  programme  and  these  are 
isted  under  their  unfavourable  aspects: 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers*  Federation  executive  are 
disturbed  at  this  embarkation  upon  major 
changes  in  the  field  of  secondary  education 
in  the  province  without  any  consultation 
with  the  profession.  We  are  concerned  that 
the  detailed  and  authoritarian  control  exer- 
cised by  the  federal  government  in  the 
administration  of  funds  under  the  Act  may 
be  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  province  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  also  disturbed  at  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  the  use  of  this  money, 
a  limitation  which  is  causing  many  com- 
munities to  rush  into  expansion  plans 
without  due  thought  or  adequate  prepara- 
tion. Lacking  sufficient  advice  from  quali- 
fied persons  outside  the  scheme  many 
communities  are  asking  for  this  free  pro- 
vision of  additional  facilities  without  care- 
ful regard  for  future  maintenance  costs, 
possible  full  use  of  the  facilities  provided 
and  certainly  without  regard  for  the  full 
implications  of  their  communities'  educa- 
tional future. 

We  doubt  that  major  revisions  in 
courses  of  study  and  curricula  can  be 
successfully  accomplished  in  a  few  months 
and  without  the  consultation  with  per- 
sons actively  involved  in  teaching  the 
present  courses.  The  secondary  school 
teachers  of  this  province  have  always 
been  vitally  concerned  about,  and  have 
actively  participated  in,  moves  towards 
curriculum  development  in  the  past.  And 
we  regret  that  courses  will  be  based  on 
free  accommodation  provided  by  senior 
levels  of  government  rather  than  on  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

While  we  concede  that  no  full  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  behind  the  present 
crash  programme  has  been  given  and  per- 


haps no  full  public  explanation  is  pos- 
sible, we  do  not  accept  the  implication 
that  the  major  purpose  of  education  is  to 
solve  the  present  unemployment  problem! 
and  cure  the  socio-economic  ills  of  the 
nation. 

Now  would  tlie  hon.  Nfinister  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  three  diflFerent  articles  that  I 
have  brought  to  his  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member 
sends  them  over  to  me,  I  will  comment  on 
them.  I  cannot  remember  what  was  said. 
The  hon.  member  read  so  much  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  whole  tfiing 
in  my  mind. 

To  go  back  to  the  hon.  member's  original 
question  about  drop-outs,  naturally  we  have 
liad  this  whole  problem  of  drop-outs  under 
study  for  a  long  time  and  that  is  why  I 
made  the  statement  I  did  and  posed  figures 
that  I  did  as  the  basis  for  x)ur  concern,  and 
I  have  tried  to  relate  the  courses  that  we 
have  developed  to  the  problem  of  drop-outs. 
As  far  as  research  is  concerned,  the  hon. 
member  being  a  school  teacher  himself, 
probably  a  member  of  one  of  these  bodies 
that  wrote  these  articles,  is  aware  that  the 
Atkinson  and  Carnegie  studies  are  being 
carried  on,  in  the  research  department  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  research  department  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  because  the  OCE  is 
paid  for  by  this  government. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  the  broadest-based 
study,  I  suppose,  that  has  ever  been  done 
any  place  on  the  problem  of  drop-outs.  We 
intend  to  follow  these  young  people  throu^ 
various  stages  of  their  scholastic  career, 
and  then  when  they  leave  school  out  into 
either  additional  education,  or,  if  they  are 
drop-outs,  where  they  go  and  to  find  what 
happens  to  them.  In  the  course  of  time  we 
will  have  what  I  would  consider  to  be  a 
very  valuable  study  as  to  why  people  drop 
out  and  where  they  go.  They  are  classified 
by  family,  by  economic  situation,  number 
of  children  in  a  family  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
very  complete  statistical  study. 

Now  I  have  had  several  conferences  with 
the  teachers.  I  pointed  out  how  the  teachers 
have  been  consulted.  As  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  have  been  over  this  in  the  House,  I 
thought  I  had  brought  along  the  answer 
to  the  question  but  apparently  I  left  it  on 
my  desk.  But  I  anticipated  that  this  would 
be  asked  again  tonight  and  I  was  going  to 
bring  the  same  answer  and  read  it  bade  into 
the  record  the  same  way  in  reply  to  the 
question  that  has  been  put  again. 
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I  have  had  several  meetings  with  the 
teachers  and  I  think  they  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  assisting  us  in  this  matter. 
It  may  be  at  the  beginning  they  were  not 
consulted  in  a  way  that  satisfied  them  in 
their  professional  feelings  and  for  this  I 
do  not  criticize  them.  However,  since  that 
time  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  and  we  have  worked  together  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  co-opera- 
tion with  them. 

Of  course,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  education  in  the 
province  and  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  for  the  provision  of  courses  of  study 
rests  with  The  Department  of  Education  and 
the  provincial  government.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  surrender  our  responsibil- 
ity to  any  group.  We  are  anxious  and  will- 
ing to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  the  work  we  are  doing. 

After  all,  regardless  of  whether  personal 
feelings  may  be  somewhat  ruffled  the  way 
these  events  unfold,  the  basic  objective  of 
all  of  us  is  the  same,  and  I  think  at  the 
present  time  we  have  a  good  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  teachers.  I  hope  so,  in  any 
event,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  the  head 
of  the  department. 

I  went  through  very  carefully  the  part  the 
teachers  were  playing  in  this  programme  to- 
night so  that  it  would  be  on  the  record.  We 
instituted  this  programme  in  a  hurry,  I  would 
not  deny  that  for  a  second.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
we  have  been  giving  it  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  thought  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  I  for  one  do  not  apologize  for  a 
second  for  taking  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity that  is  putting  schools  into  these  com- 
munities with  no  debenture  debt  for  the  local 
taxpayers. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  when  I  see  it  to  accomplish 
in  two  years  or  three  years  what  might  have 
taken  six  or  eight  years. 

Granted  we  have  had  to  work  hard  and 
we  have  had  to  work  fast.  I  hope  and  I 
trust  and  I  believe  that  we  have  made  a 
minimum  of  errors  and  mistakes  in  what  we 
have  done.  And  we  will  stand  or  fall  on 
our  judgment  and  our  decisions  in  these 
matters. 

But  what  would  you  have  us  do?  Last  year 
when  I  presented  my  estimates  I  was 
criticized  roundly,  right,  left  and  centre  be- 
cause we  had  no  technical  training  in  our 
school  system.  And  today  I  come  in  and  I 
am  roundly   and   soundly   criticized  because 


we  have  too  much  too  fast.  Now  what  would 
you  have  me  do?  I  have  explained  the  scheme 
to  you  and  I  think  it  will  work.  You  will  see 
in  due  course,  that  what  has  been  planned  is 
the  product  of  many  men's  minds,  many 
men's  abilities,  and,  I  might  say,  many  men's 
very  hard  work. 

I  can  remember  last  year— and  we  have 
not  got  to  the  question  of  training  of  the  un- 
employed—my comment  then  was:  "Do  not 
question  me  about  this  this  year,  question  me 
next  year.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  pro- 
gramme next  year  and  see  what  you  say 
about  it  then." 

Mr.  Newman:  I  would  just  like  to  assure 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  will  have 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  Ontario  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  programme  has  been 
established  and  they  will  co-operate  com- 
pletely. The  thing  is  that  the  programme, 
according  to  the  hon.  Minister  himself,  was 
hastily  conceived.  He  admitted  that  he  did 
not  consult  with  them  at  all  before  he 
announced  the  programme,  the  programme 
was  announced  and  then  he  consulted.  In 
other  words,  the  hon.  Minister  was  drowning 
when  he  started  to  holler  for  help.  The 
teachers  will  under  all  circumstances  co- 
operate completely. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
whole  range  of  points  I  want  to  raise  here, 
but  I  want  to  comment  on  the  hon.  Minister's 
political  report. 

There  is  considerable  substance  to  what 
he  says.  When  he  asks  us,  "What  would  you 
have  me  do?",  I  think  the  answer  is  that  he 
came  into  the  picture  at  approximately  the 
time  that  the  federal  government  was  making 
this  money  available,  he  was  something  of  a 
new  broom.  That  is  not  the  right  analogy,  let 
me  switch  it  immediately.  He  came  in  with 
a  mind  open  to  consideration  of  the  new 
prospects  and  the  urgent  needs,  and  he  was 
able  to  make  the  department  face  up  to  things 
which  the  department  had  not  been  willing 
previously  to  face  up  to  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. 

To  this  extent  I  will  give  the  hon.  Minister 
credit.  However,  to  be  perfectly  fair  about 
this,  the  hon.  Minister  was  in  this  position 
for  some  time  in  advance  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Robarts  plan.  And  picking  up 
from  the  point  that  was  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Windsor-Walkerville,  there 
was  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  if  the 
Robarts  plan  was  going  to  be  initiated— since 
its  implementation  depended  in  very  great 
measure  upon  a  detailed  understanding  and 
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co-operation  by  the  teachers  and  the  boards- 
why  they  should  not  have  been  brought  into 
his  confidence  before  he  annoiuiced  it  as  a 
fait  accompli.   And  this  he  did  not  do. 

He  cannot  argue  that  he  did,  because  the 
teachers*  association,  at  least  one  district  of 
it  if  not  the  whole  OFSTS,  at  their  meeting 
held  in  Hamilton  some  few  months  ago  passed 
a  strong  resolution  on  this  particular  score. 

I  think  on  this  point  the  hon.  Minister  has 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  Beyond  that  I 
think  it  was  the  department  in  its  failure  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  and  the  challenge  of 
the  kind  of  days  we  are  moving  into. 

However,  I  had  my  say  this  afternoon  on 
tlie  build-up  to  this  situation  and  I  am  content 
now  to  focus  on  the  situation  we  have  at  the 
moment  and  see  how  we  can  make  the  best 
of  it.  Therefore,  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister. 

In  the  first  place,  what  exactly  is  the 
significance  of  this  statement  that  the  Robarts 
plan  is  optional? 

Specifically— let  me  take  a  hypothetical  case 
—suppose  there  is  a  board  or  a  school  setup 
somewhere  in  this  province  that  has  the  facili- 
ties for  establishing  in  part  or  in  whole,  the 
Robarts  plan.  But  they,  for  their  own  good 
or  bad  reasons— and  I  agree  that  they  would 
be  bad  reasons— decide  not  to.  Is  it  still 
optional?  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  autonomy  of  the  board  so  complete  that 
they  can  ignore  this  whole  programme  if  they 
so  desire? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
question  is  reasonably  hypothetical  because 
there  would  not  be  a  board  that  would  have 
the  facilities  that  did  not  want  to  introduce 
the  plan.  But  the  optional  feature  of  it  is 
this,  if  a  board  has,  say,  1,000  pupils  in  the 
school,  and  they  do  not  want  to  have  this 
type  of  programme  and  wish  to  go  on  as 
they  have  in  the  past— let  us  say  they  have  a 
collegiate  institute— they  are  free  to  do  so. 

In  other  words  we  do  not  say  to  them: 
"Now,  put  in  this  scheme  for  those  of  your 
young  people  who  can  use  it." 

The  other  side  of  your  point,  of  course,  is 
whether  they  have  the  facilities  or  not  may 
tliey  give  courses  other  than  these?  I  would 
say  no,  they  cannot.  But  I  doubt  that  this 
would  even  occur,  I  mean,  because  they 
would  not  have  the  facilities  unless  they 
wanted  to  introduce  some  modification.  But 
if  they  are  sitting  there  with  the  shops  and  all 
tlie  facilities  they  will  have  to  conform  to 
some  portion  according  to  this. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  second  question.  With  regard  to  the 
deadline  of  March  31,  1963,  the  hon.  Minister 
quite  rightly  pointed  out  the  division  of 
expenditures  at  the  end  of  that  deadline, 
assuming  no  change,  would  be  a  50-50  rather 
than  a  75-25.  Has  the  govemment  made 
representations,  or  is  there  any  possibility  that 
the  federal  govemment  will  extend  the  dead- 
hne,  or  is  this  an  unfair  oii.vHon  on  the  eve 
of  a  federal  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no-well,  I  will  put 
it  this  way.  I  have  no  indication  that  they 
will  extend  it.  Of  course,  to  pay  100  per 
cent,  for  two  levels  of  govemment  to  pay 
100  per  cent  of  anything  for  another  level 
of  government  is,  in  my  opinion,  bad  govern- 
ment. 

We  were  prepared  to  adopt  this  100  per 
cent  payment  scheme  for  a  two-year  period 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  to  assist 
our  hard-pressed  municipahties  to  construct 
facilities  that  they  were  going  to  need  in  one 
form  or  anotlier,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
casts of  our  secondary  school  population.  So 
I  was  prepared  to  go  along  with  it  for  the 
two-year  period,  but  I  think  basically  it  is 
not  sound  govemment,  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  one  jurisdiction  can  spend,  with  no  share, 
with  no  responsibility  at  all,  money  provided 
by  another  level  of  govemment  which  must 
collect  it.  But,  as  I  say,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  are  prepared  to  go  along  for  the 
two-year  period.  I  have  no  indication  that  the 
federal  govemment  will  extend  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  six -year  agreement 
and  the  75  per  cent  provision  lasts  for  two 
years  and  then  it  drops  down  to  50  per  cent 
for  four  years.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  constmction  under  this 
scheme  in  the  latter  four  years  of  the  pro- 
gramme, because  I  do  not  think  for  a  second 
that  we  will  complete  this  programme  I  have 
illustrated  to  you  tonight  by  March  31,  1963. 
This  is  a  physical  impossibility;  we  simply 
cannot  build  that  quickly.  So  we  have  de\ised 
another  system  of  grants  to  cover  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  any  of  tliese  schools  that  will 
not  be  completed  by  March  31,  1963,  and  I 
believe  this  was  sent  out  to  the  school  boards 
in  probably  Febmary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  what  we  will  do 
is— you  see,  the  federal  govemment  will  pay. 
The  way  the  agreement  reads  they  will  pay 
75  per  cent  of  what  we  pay,  or  50  per  cent 
of  what  we  pay,  and  therefore  to  take  full 
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advantage  of  the  75  per  cent  we  have  to  pay 
100  per  cent,  because  if  we  pay  75  per  cent 
they  would  pay  75  per  cent  of  75  per  cent,  so 
the  position  we  are  in  now  is  that  after 
March  31,  1963,  we  will  pay  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  and  the  municipahty  will  pay 
25  per  cent,  and  of  our  75  per  cent  we  will 
collect  back  37.5  per  cent  from  the  federal 
government.  It  means  that  the  local  muni- 
cipality will  pay  25,  we  will  pay  37.5  and  the 
federal  government  will  pay  37.5,  and  that 
will  cover  the  cost  after  March  31,  1963. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Generally  speaking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  it  is  a  bad  proposition  for  two 
levels  of  government  to  be  paying  100  per 
cent  of  the  costs  for  the  lowest  level  of 
government,  the  municipality.  But  I  want 
to  suggest  that  in  the  instance  of  educa- 
tion, this  may  not  be  as  bad  as  normally 
would  be  the  case.  One  of  our  desperate 
problems  in  the  three-tier  structure  of 
Canadian  government  is  to  get  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  education  costs.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  operational  costs  are  going  to  be  left  at 
the  municipal  level,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  there  will  also  be  the  protection  of 
authorization  for  any  individual  structure 
that  a  municipality  may  want  to  build— it  has 
to  be  approved  by  both  the  provincial  and 
the  federal  levels  of  government— it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  sufficient  check  on  any 
hog-wild  building  of  schools. 

This  leads  me  directly  to  the  next  ques- 
tion: Does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not  antici- 
pate that  the  operation  costs  of  all  this  vastly 
expanded  school  system,  in  addition  to  what 
is  now  a  very  heavy  burden  at  the  municipal 
level  for  the  carrying  of  the  educational  costs, 
is  going  to  be  beyond  their  means?  And  if 
he  considers  that  this  is  the  case,  what  con- 
sideration is  the  government  giving  to  shar- 
ing of  educational  costs  of  vocational  and 
technical  training  in  the  future  years  as  the 
municipalities  have  to  pick  up  on  the  long 
hard  pull  on  current  costs  for  this  expanded 
plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  happy  to 
answer  this  question  under  this  vote.  I 
presume  if  we  discuss  it  here  we  will  not 
discuss  it  later  on.  We  recognize  this  and  we 
have  pointed  out  to  the  municipalities  the 
additional  cost  involved.  Now,  much  of  this 
cost  they  would  incur  in  any  event.  As  I 
have  said,  the  formation  of  high  school 
districts,  the  development  of  our  highway 
system  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  alone 
has    led    to    a    tremendous    increase    in    the 


number  of  secondary  school  students.  All 
these  things  have  added  to  it.  If  you  will 
recall,  last  year  we  introduced  a  grant  of  $5 
across  the  board,  a  per  pupil  grant  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  this  is 
the  grant  that  is  designed  specifically  to 
relieve  the  taxation  on  the  home  and  the 
farm  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  industrial 
property. 

Last  year  it  was  $5  across  the  board, 
elementary  and  secondary;  this  year  we  left 
the  $5  on  the  secondary  and  raised  the 
elementary  to  $15  because  we  could  see  that 
the  great  volume  of  secondary  school  cost  was 
not  going  to  come  until  next  year,  and  we 
wanted  to  give  some  additional  relief  on 
the  elementary  side.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
hon.  members  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  elementary  school  levy  in  many 
municipalities  in  the  province.  It  has  achieved 
what  we  were  after,  and  that  is  to  relieve 
the  school  tax  on  the  home. 

Next  year  we  plan— and  I  say  we  plan  be- 
cause these  are  legislative  grants  and  they 
have  to  pass  this  Legislature— but  next  year 
we  plan  on  increasing  the  elementary  grants 
from  $15  to  $20,  and  paying  $30  in  the 
secondary  grant  per  pupil,  an  increase  from 
$5,  as  it  is  across  the  board  in  the  secondary 
schools  today,  to  $30  per  academic  student 
and  $40  per  vocational  student. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  federal  govern- 
ment contribute  anything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tliere  is  a  small  con- 
tribution on  vocational  costs,  but  not  enough 
to  be  significant— they  do  contribute  but  they 
set  a  fixed  amount  which  they  pay  across 
Canada  and  then  the  province  picks  up  its 
share  of  it  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  by  the 
time  we  work  it  into  our  educational  costs 
it  is  negligible.  But,  you  see,  next  year 
when  the  full  weight  of  the  secondary  expan- 
sion hits  our  local  school  systems  our  grants, 
as  we  plan  it  now,  will  go  up  by  those 
amounts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry;  I  have  a  good  number  of  points  here 
and  I  might  as  well  persist  for  a  while  and 
clean  them  oflF.  There  were  two  points  I 
raised  this  afternoon  on  which  I  would  like 
to  solicit  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  com- 
ments, or  his  thinking,  because  I  think  they 
are  fundamental.  Perhaps  I  can  give  him 
both  at  the  same  time— the  first  one,  what 
prospects  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
anticipate  for  filling  the  three  streams  of  the 
Robarts  plan,  in  view  of  the  most  recent 
statistics— perhaps  there  are  more  recent  ones 
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—but  in  1960  there  were  over  9,000  graduates 
in  the  general  course  for  Grade  13,  and  only 
13  graduates  in  the  technical  and  none  in 
the  commercial.  This  certainly  presents  a 
rather  grim  prospect  for  getting  an  even  flow 
in  each  of  the  streams.  So  my  question  is: 
what  prospects  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
hold  out  for  evening  out  the  streams  in  the 
immediate  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  there  would  ever  be  an 
even  stream,  particularly  at  the  Grade  13 
level,  although  it  is  possible,  and  as  time 
goes  on  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be 
more  young  people  who  would  go  to  Grade 
13,  say,  from  the  technology  branch,  if  they 
[have  that  inclination.  But  I  think  you  have 
to  remember  that,  not  only  are  there  three 
streams,  but  there  are  three  courses,  and 
frankly  in  the  commercial  branch  there  is  a 
Grade  12  course  for  those  young  people  who 
are  not  going  to  go  to  university  and  to  whom 
Grade  13  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
achievement.  In  others  words,  it  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  except  that  it  is 
now  commercial  and  business  so  that  in 
anticipating  going  on  to  a  university  level— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  for  university,  of 
course,  you  could  take  those  options  and  if 
you  take  the  Grade  13  course  80  per  cent  of 
[youT  courses  will  be  academic  subjects  and 
the  other  20  per  cent  will  be  options.  That 
is  true  if  you  are  in  the  five-year  programme 
in  either  the  business  or  commerce,  or  the 
[trades  course.  But  those  courses  in  the  four- 
year  programme  are  going  to  be  filled.  They 
are  designed  specifically  to  look  after  our 
young  people  who  are  not  concerned  with 
the  university. 

I  would  say  even  12  years  from  now  I 
'doubt  if  we  will  have  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  our  university  age  group  going  to  univer- 
sities, and  we  are  attempting  to  design 
courses  to  look  after  that  other  85  per  cent. 
Naturally,  if  they  are  not  going  to  go  to 
university,  the  majority  of  them  probably 
will  not  take  the  five-year  course  in  high 
school  so  that  you  might  find  an  equal  num- 
ber in  each  of  the  branches  up  to  Grade  13. 
But  our  hope  is  that  these  courses  will  fill 
up  in  grades  9  and  10.  Now  this  is  difficult 
to  anticipate.  I  have  seen  some  figures  on 
it.  In  the  general  course  in  1961  there  were 
227,000  and  in  the  vocational  courses  there 
were  72,000,  so  that  is  about  25  per  cent 
who  were  in  vocational  courses.  I  am  told 
this  should  rise  to  40  per  cent  at  least.  You 
see,  there  is  a  real  job,  as  has  been  mentioned 


here,  of  selling  going  on  at  the  moment  A 
great  many  people  are  very  interested  in  this 
and  they  are  noting  the  pubUcity  it  gets  and 
the  discussion  that  is  going  on  aU  over  the 
province.  While  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 
I  think  that  you  will  find  that  mora  and 
more  young  people  will  stay  io  school  longer 
and  will  fill  up  these  coufses.  But  I  doubt 
that  you  will  get  an  even  flow  in  each  branch 
through  to  the  end  of  Grade  13. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  remaining  point  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Robarts  plan  that  I  want  to  raise. 
This  afternoon  I  referred  to  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  school 
teachers,  partly  because  they  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  launching  of  the  plan  and 
partly  because  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
get  a  detailed  explanation  out  to  them  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  there  still  is  some 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anv 
doubt  about  it  that  among  the  school  teachers 
there  is  one  group  where  there  is  an  even 
greater  than  normal  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
is  the  industrial  arts  group.  I  have  had 
representations  made  to  me  that  certainly 
appear  to  be  reasonable.  The  situation,  as 
I  understand  it,  with  the  industrial  arts 
teachers  is  that  this  is  a  group  which,  back 
about  1950,  was  appealed  to  in  the  normal 
schools  by  The  Department  of  Education  to 
encourage  them  to  attend  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  and  take  intermediate  courses 
and  become  secondary  school  industrial  arts 
teachers,  and  they  did  so. 

Now,  they  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  many  of  the  schools  are  to  be  com- 
posite, and  the  industrial  arts  shops  are  to 
be  removed  or  are  to  be  converted  to  some 
other  use.  In  addition,  the  industrial  arts 
programme  in  many  other  schools  will  be 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  students  who  will  be 
transferred  into  the  adjacent  vocational 
schools  in  the  manner  of  the  central  Clinton 
school  that  the  hon.  Minister  identified  a  few 
moments  ago,  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  development   across  the  province. 

They  point  out  that  the  result  of  this  is 
that  there  are  already  72  composite  additions 
to  high  schools  and  collegiates  planned  and 
nearly  100  teachers  are  involved  in  these 
schools.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  a  fur- 
ther 50  teachers  who  are  going  to  lose  their 
industrial  arts  positions  due  to  adjacent  voca- 
tional developments. 

Now,  their  contention  is  that  the  depart- 
ment should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue  teadi- 
ing   in    their   present    school,   or   with    dieir 
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present  board,  and  they  have  made  specific 
proposals  which  strike  me  as  being  reasonable 
for  a  transition  as  the  whole  Robarts  plan  is 
implemented.  For  example,  in  their  repre- 
sentations to  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation,  they  said  this,  and  I 
want  to  quote  specifically  from  their  report: 
An  analysis  of  the  situation  would  inci- 

cate   that   there   are   two   basic   needs   for 

these  teachers— 

namely,  the  industrial  arts  teachers. 

First,  an  interim  period  of  three  years 
to  provide  time  to  obtain  new  qualifications 
during  which  time  letters  of  standing  would 
be  made  available.  Second,  a  reappraisal 
of  the  means  whereby  an  industrial  arts 
specialist  can  obtain  a  vocational  certificate. 

And  they  proceed: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following 
proposals  for  the  consideration  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  1.  That  the 
industrial  arts  specialist  certificate  be 
declared  full  qualification  for  teaching 
grades  nine  and  ten  of  the  science,  tech- 
nology and  trades  branch,  in  the  subject 
areas  of  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  draught- 
ing, machine  shop,  sheet-metal  welding, 
electricity  and  electronics. 

(a)  The  subject  matter  in  depth  of  these 
courses  is  very  little  difi^erent  from  that 
being  offered  in  industrial  arts  courses. 

(b)  That  industrial  arts  teachers  have 
already  taught  these  grades  in  the  schools 
with    limited    vocational    facihties. 

(c)  Since  the  new  programme  begins 
with  only  grade  nine  in  1962,  and  grades 
nine  and  ten  in  1963,  this  would  provide  a 
two-year  interval  to  obtain  the  vocational 
certificate  which  would  be  needed  for 
grades  11  and  12,  and  secondly  that  the 
vocational  certificate  be  made  available  to 
industrial  arts  specialists  through  two  sum- 
mer courses  of  six  weeks  each  at  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology  or  a  technical  insti- 
tute to  prepare  industrial  arts  teachers  to 
meet  the  trades  test. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  first  they  have  a  basic  dissatisfaction 
at  being  downgraded,  so  to  speak,  or  being 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  this  whole  development, 
after  they  had  answered  the  call  of  the  depart- 
ment ten  years  ago  and  had  built  up  a  credit- 
able professional  status  as  industrial  arts 
teachers. 

But  they  accept  the  new  situation  and  in 
effect  their  plea  is:  Is  it  not  possible,  in 
accordance   with   requests   they  have  made. 


to  provide  a  period  of  transition  which  might 
avoid  the  necessity  of  some  of  them  who  have 
bought  homes  or  who  are  in  certain  areas  and 
want  to  stay  in  those  areas,  being  forced  to 
move  because  they  do  not  have  immediately 
the  new  quahfications  required  under  the 
vocational  setup  in  the  Robarts  plan? 

Now,  I  repeat,  this  strikes  me  as  being  a 
reasonable  proposition  for  a  group  of  people 
who  have  been  providing  a  real  contribution 
in  the  educational  system.  Why  is  it  not 
possible  to  provide  that  transition  for  them 
rather   than   cutting   it   off   sharply   now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  how 
recent  your  discussion  with  them  has  been, 
but  within  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  been 
wrestling  with  this  problem.  There  is  a  group 
of  people  in  this  situation  and  we  feel  about 
them  as  you  do;  they  are  caught  in  a  situation 
not  of  their  own  making. 

In  the  first  place,  the  industrial  arts  option 
is  what  they  have  to  teach.  You  see  an 
industrial  arts  teacher  is  one  who  holds  an 
academic  basic  teaching  certificate,  and  who 
obtains  practical  experience  in  the  OCE  shops 
or  in  secondary  school  shops.  Then  he 
spends  one  summer  of  five  weeks  towards  an 
elementary  certificate.  His  job  is  not  going 
to  melt  away  because  this  option  will  continue 
to  be  offered  in  the  arts  and  science  branch 
of  high  schools,  collegiate  institutes  and 
composite  schools.  But  nonetheless  for  some 
of  these  people  their  present  jobs  are  going 
to  dry  up  and  what  we  have  offered  them  is 
a  choice  of  three. 

I  am  going  to  read  these  because  they  are 
technical,  but  this  is  in  fact  what  we  are 
offering  them:  This  is  a  memorandum  to 
directors,  superintendents,  principals  and 
secretaries  of  secondary  school  boards  and 
so  on,  dated  February  12,  1962.  This  was 
sent  out  to  them: 

The  teacher  who  holds  a  special  certi- 
ficate in  industrial  arts  may  (a)  teach  the 
academic  subjects  in  his  school,  provided 
he  works  towards  a  degree  acceptable  to 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  and  ob- 
tains an  interim  high  school  assitant's 
certificate.  The  board  upon  request  each 
year  will  grant  a  letter  of  permission  for 
this  teacher,  provided  that  each  year  he 
gives  evidence  of  having  completed  satis- 
factorily two  university  subjects  in  his 
degree  course. 

In  other  words,  he  can  go  on  and  he  will 
teach  on  a  letter  of  permission  in  his 
academic    subjects,    provided    he    is    working 
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himself  up,  and  so  we  give  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  their  requests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

(b)  he  may  qualify  for  an  interim  voca- 
tional certificate  type  B  in  one  of  draught- 
ing, electricity,  electronics,  carpentry  and 
millwork,  machine  shop  and  welding  as 
follows:  by  attending,  providing  there  are 
sufficient  candidates  in  the  particular  trade 
subject,  a  practical  work  course  consisting 
of  at  least  two  summer  sessions,  of  200 
hours  each,  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
subject  in  order  to  assist  the  candidate  in 
securing  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  trade 
necessary  to  pass  the  trade  test  required 
of  candidates  for  the  interim  vocational 
certificate  type  B. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  and  on 
passing  the  trade  test,  the  candidate  will  be 
granted  an  interim  vocational  certificate 
type  B,  the  board  will  upon  request  each 
year  be  granted  a  letter  of  permission  for 
the  candidate  for  a  maximum  of  three 
years  provided  that  each  summer  he  passes 
the  examinations  required  by  the  course. 

So  as  another  alternative,  we  allow  him  to 
reclassify  himself  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  He  may  teach  in  each  of  those  years 
on  a  letter  of  permission,  or: 

(c)  he  may  qualify  as  a  teacher  of  diver- 
sified occupational  trades  —  a  grade  nine 
and  ten  course:  by  taking  a  practical  work 
course  consisting  of  at  least  two  summers 
of  200  hours  each  in  this  trade  work  and 
passing  the  appropriate  trade  test;  upon 
completion  of  the  course  and  passing  the 
trade  test  the  candidate  may  be  granted  an 
interim  vocational  certificate  type  B— 
occupational  training.  The  board  will,  upon 
request,  each  year  grant  a  letter  of  per- 
mission to  the  candidate  for  a  maximum  of 
three  years  provided  each  summer  he 
passes  the  examinations  required  by  the 
course. 

So  we  have  given  them  a  choice  of  these  three 
things  that  they  may  do  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  appear  that 
those  meet  at  least  in  part  the  requests— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  in  the  same  area  of 

employment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  in  a  position,  at 
the  moment,  to  say  whether  it  meets  their  re- 
quirements as  much  as  they  would  like. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  told  here  by  the 
superintendent  of  secondary  education  that  be 
understands  that  they  have  accepted  these 
proposals  as  being  reasonably  satisfactoiy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  final  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  with  regard  to  a  situation  in 
my  own  township  that  I  find  a  bit  unreason- 
able and  I  am  wondering  why  the  rales  or 
the  regulations  will  not  permit  a  degree  of 
flexibility  here. 

In  York  township  we  have  what  is  known 
as  a  junior  vocational  school.  It  enrols 
students  who  are  now  of  an  age  tliat  would 
normally  be  secondary  but  whose  capacity  is 
very  much  still  at  the  public  school  level;  in 
fact,  they  are  the  star  learners  in  the  85  or 
less  IQ  group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  credit- 
able kind  of  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  particular  group  of  students.  However, 
I  am  informed  that  because  they  are  described 
as  public  schools— which,  in  fact  they  are, 
because  this  group  will  never  really  graduate 
into  the  secondary  schools— because  they  are 
described  as  a  public  school,  they  receive 
only  42  per  cent  of  the  grants  under  con- 
struction in  the  present  programme;  whereas 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  they  would  put  a 
different  name  on  it,  and  call  it  secondar>', 
even  though  they  are  doing  the  same  kind  of 
course,  and  they  get  100  per  cent  grant. 

To  be  able  to  change  and  conform  with 
the  regulations  of  the  department  at  the 
moment,  it  means  that  they  would  have  to 
fire  ten  of  their  twelve  teachers  because  the 
regulations  demand  that  they  should  have 
secondary  teachers  and  only  two  apparently 
of  their  twelve  are  secondary  teachers  and 
the  remaining  ten  are  public  school  teachers. 
The  argument  of  the  board  of  education 
runs  something  like  this— what  is  the  point 
of  firing  public  school  teachers  and  bringing 
in  secondary  school  teachers  when  (a)  these 
are  really  public  school  students;  they  are 
students  who  will  never  graduate  into  a 
secondary  level;  and  (b)  secondary  school 
teachers  are  in  very  short  supply  so  why 
should  you  lay  claim  to  teachers  who  are  in 
increasingly  short  supply? 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  why 
cannot  the  rules  be  relaxed  so  that  they  can 
get  the  same  kind  of  grant  for  tliis  school 
in  York  township  as  they  are  getting  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  without  having  to  change 
the  name? 

I  am  sorry,  the  changing  of  the  name  is 
neitlier  here  nor  there,  because  they  would 
have  to  switch  their  whole  teaching  sta£F. 
The   key   point    is   that    they    are   teaching 
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students  that  are  in  reality  in  public  school 
because  they  are  retarded  students  and  never 
will  get  into  secondary  schools.  As  a  junior 
vocational  school,  why  can  they  not  get 
the  normal  grant  for  vocational  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  there  is  a 
very,  very  elementary  reason— it  is  an  ele- 
mentary school,  therefore  it  gets  elementary 
school  grants.  The  grants  are  different  be- 
cause of  the  variations  in  costs  of  educations, 
costs  of  teachers  and  so  on,  and  if  it  is  an 
elementary  school  organized  as  this  one  is 
in  your  community  by  the  public  school 
board,  it  is  not  organized  nor  is  it  operated 
by  the  high  school  board.  I  believe  you  have 
a  community  which  divides  the  two  sections, 
elementary  and  secondary,  and  this  thing  is 
owned,  operated  and  run  by  the  elementary 
school  board.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  so  it  is  getting  elementary 
school  grants. 

In  your  neighbouring  municipality  I 
imagine  that  they  have  organized  their  school 
as  a  secondary  school  and  they  run  it  under 
secondary  school  regulations  with  secondary 
school  teachers  and  so  on.  And  as  a  second- 
ary school  it  gets  secondary  school  grants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  students  who  will  never  get  into  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  then  they  are  in 
the  right  place,  an  elementary  school.  But 
you  are  arguing  that  while  they  are  in  ele- 
mentary school  we  should  pay  them  sec- 
ondary school  grants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  they  are  being  taught 
junior  vocational  courses.  What  are  you,  in 
eflFect,  going  to  say  to  those  municipalities 
that  are  willing  to  tackle  this  particular  prob- 
lem? When  one  takes  a  look  at  the  unem- 
ployed ranks  today  and  finds  the  number  of 
people  who  are  in  this  category,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  government  would 
react  favourably  to  a  municipality  that  is 
tackling  this  problem— the  problem  of  trying 
to  provide  skills  to  that  group  of  people  who 
unfortunately  have  such  limited  capacity  that 
they  can  never  get  into  secondary  school. 

Therefore,  they  can  never  get  a  grant  at 
a  secondary  school  level  in  the  fashion  that 
your  present  regulations  are  set  up  for. 

In  effect,  you  are  saying  that  any  muni- 
cipality that  is  willing  to  go  out  of  its  way 
to  try  to  streamline  a  course  and  a  school  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  people— who  can 
never  get  into  a  secondary  school  but  who 
should   receive    skills    so    that    they    can    go 


out  and  have  a  better  chance  on  the  labour 
market— that  they  are  always  going  to  be 
penalized  by  getting  only  half  the  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  the 
hon.  member  may  put  it  that  way  if  he 
likes.  But  in  any  system  we  have  to  have 
administration  and  you  have  to  classify 
schools  which  pupils  may  attend.  Now  if 
your  school  board  out  there  wishes  to  organ- 
ize this  as  a  secondary  school  and  they  are 
teaching  Grades  9  and  10,  and  they  are 
giving  the  equivalent  of  a  vocational  training 
in  Grade  10,  if  they  want  to  organize  it 
as  a  secondary  school,  it  will  qualify  for 
secondary  school  grants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  then  they  would 
have  to  fire  all  their  public  school  teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  correct.  The 
sympathy  angle  and  the  emotional  angle  that 
the  hon,  member  raises  is  one  thing,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  operating  with  schools 
right  across  the  province  and  we  are  operating 
with  3,900  school  boards,  and  you  have  to 
have  regulations  and  the  grants  are  based 
upon  whether  they  are  elementary  school 
pupils  or  secondary  school  pupils. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  rather  than  bend  the  rules,  as  the 
hon.  member  suggests,  we  would  be  much 
farther  ahead  to  set  up  a  special  grant  for 
people  who  are  slow  learners  and  have  to  be 
given  this  special  type  of  training.  That 
would  be  the  way  I  would  handle  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
considering  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  have  never  heard 
about  it  until  tonight,  although  I  am  told 
in  a  note  here  that  the  hon.  member's  board 
is  coming  in  to  see  the  department;  the  board 
that  operates  this  school  is  coming  in  to 
see  the  department  apparently  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  that  is  the  fundamental 
problem;  they  are  organized  in  two  sections, 
and  the  basis  of  our  grants  varies  between 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Grants 
are  computed  on  a  different  basis;  different 
amounts  are  allowed  for  teachers'  salaries 
because  in  one  they  all  have  to  be  university 
graduates  and  in  the  other  graduates  of 
teachers'  colleges. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  feels  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
kind  of  precedent  or  exception  to  his  rules, 
there  may  be  some  validity  in  his  contention; 
but  I  hope  he  would  entertain  the  proposition 
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of  special  grants  for  this  particular  set  of 
circumstances.  I  would  make  the  counter- 
argument that  I  am  not  arguing  on  the  basis 
of  emotion  or  sentiment,  or  whatever  the 
terms  were  the  hon.  Minister  attributed  to 
me;  I  am  arguing  on  the  basis  of  cold 
practicality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  a  more  practical  way  than  that, 
because  these  are  people— as  I  mentioned, 
there  are  certain  classes  in  this  new  system 
we  have  that  are  designed  for  what  we  call 
transferees— who  are  in  Grade  8,  who  will 
simply  never  graduate  from  Grade  8.  But 
they  cannot  stay  in  Grade  8  because  they 
have  become  too  old  to  associate  with  the 
younger  children  who  come  along. 

We  accept  them  under  the  new  scheme 
as  transferees  into  the  secondary  school 
system.  They  do  not  pass  in,  they  transfer 
in;  and  then  they  go  in  as  part  of  the 
secondary  system  and  will  be  given  vocational 
training  there  in  what  might  be  called  basic 
skills  and  training  and  very  little  academic 
work.  The  organization  the  hon.  member 
is  speaking  about  is  not  transferees.  You 
have  a  whole  school  full  of  them,  a  situation 
which  you  can  only  get  in  a  very  large 
school  system.  In  the  average  school  board 
operating  in  the  smaller  community  you  do 
not  have  enough  people  to  have  that  per- 
centage fill  a  whole  school. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  because  if 
they  are  coming  in  to  the  department  I  hope 
they  will  consider  this  particular  point:  This 
is  not  just  the  York  township  school  system— 
the  students  are  brought  in  from  neighbour- 
ing municipalities.  This  is  meeting  a  partic- 
ular need  and  a  number  of  neighbouring 
municipalities  are  participating  in  it.  The 
suggestion  the  hon.  Minister  makes,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  fit  into  the  four  comers  of  his 
present  proposals.  The  only  regretful  conse- 
quence that  it  raises  is  that  they  still  have 
to  fire  10  of  their  present  12  teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  shall  do  our  best, 
1  assiure  the  hon  member,  to  make  these 
things  fit  rather  than  cause  diflBculty. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  make  a  few 
comments  with  respect  to  technical  training 
in  this  particular  estimate. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  some 
of  the  comments  he  has  made.    In  particular 


I  like  the  fact  tliat  he  said.:  "I  am  the 
Minister  of  this  department  and  I  have  made 
a  certain  decision  and  I  am  going  to  stand 
or  fall  by  it."  I  think  tliat  is  the  type  of 
frank  talking  that  is  required. 

But  I  think  in  a  democracy,  and  in  a  pariia- 
ment  such  as  this,  that  that  does  not  nece*- 
sarily  mean  that  the  position  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  taken  is  the  correct  one  or  the 
only  position  that  is  tenable  or  possible  to 
take.  I  want  to  say  tliis  evening,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  differ  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  has 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  is 
that  a  series  of  events  have  taken  place  which 
has  forced  the  government  into  certain  posi- 
tions which,  superficially,  have  a  lot  of  appeal; 
but  which  in  depth  are  not  as  effective  and 
will  not  be  as  effective  in  the  solution  of 
some  of  our  basic  problems. 

For  example,  it  is  very  understandable  and 
commendable  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
rise  in  his  place  tonight  and  say:  "Twdvc 
years  from  now  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
high  school  population  will  enter  university 
and  my  responsibility  therefore  is  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  other  85  per  cent."  That  is 
a  commendable  position;  nobody  is  going  to 
quarrel  with  it.  Likewise,  it  is  understandable 
that  he  should  say:  "Quite  fortunately  the 
federal  government  has  made  an  offer  to  help 
in  the  cost  of  inaugurating  a  technical  training 
programme  in  Ontario,  and  surely  you  would 
not  expect  me  to  resist  or  refuse  that  support? 
That  support  will  mean  much  to  the  haid- 
pressed  municipal  taxpayer  and,  therefore,  for 
that  reason  we  have  accepted  the  generous 
offer  of  the  federal  government"  That  too, 
superficially,  is  an  understandable  position. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  that  position  over- 
looks wholly  the  fact  that  what  the  public 
wants  is  not  a  handout  from  the  federal 
government;  that  is  not  sound  and  objective, 
just  to  relieve  the  same  taxpayer  in  another 
respect.  I  think  we  forget  always  in  this 
type  of  argument— that  because  something 
comes  from  the  federal  government  therefore 
it  is  good  for  the  Ontario  taxpayer— is  that 
at  once  the  Ontario  taxpayer  is  a  federal 
taxpayer,  a  provincial  taxpayer,  and  a  muni- 
cipal taxpayer.  He  is  one  and  the  same  person 
at  all  times. 

What  we  expect  and  want  is  the  most 
effective  system  of  providing  adequate  train- 
ing for  our  young  people  as  economically  as 
possible. 

The  second  observation  that  I  want  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  the  progranune 
of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  to 
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which  I  alluded  earlier  this  afternoon,  this 
following  statement  is  made  on  page  10  in 
respect  of  vocational  training;  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  this  merits  a  lot  of  consideration. 
The  statement  is  made  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  jobs  in  our  economy  that  require  voca- 
tional training  demand  only  a  few  weeks 
preparatory  training. 

Vocational  schools  and  courses  have  too 
often  been  hostels  for  pupils  without  pur- 
pose who  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age. 

Personally  I  am  one  who  believes  in  that  and 
I  think  that  there  are  people  in  Ontario 
who  have  a  right  to  say  that  political  parties 
should  express  this  observation  as  well. 

I  am  all  for  training  youngsters  and  I  do 
not  think  the  issue  is:  "Do  we  or  do  we  not 
train  them?"  I  personally  believe  that,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  said,  approximately  15  per  cent 
will  go  on  to  university;  but  the  question 
is  how  are  we  going  to  train  this  other  85 
per  cent?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  give  them  the  maximum  of 
academic  training  and  then  co-ordinate  our 
efforts  with  industry  or  in  industry  training 
so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  a  specific 
job. 

The  people  to  whom  I  have  talked,  and 
who  made  representations  to  me,  make  a 
simple  observation:  They  say  that  a  vocational 
training  is  good  to  the  extent  that  it  acquaints 
the  apprentice,  if  you  will,  with  the  tools 
of  the  trade;  it  gives  him  some  knowledge 
of  technical  training,  but  no  long  course  is 
required  to  do  that;  that  his  basic  assistance 
in  training  comes  after  he  enters  industry  and 
takes  up  trades  and  training  within  the  indus- 
trial enterprise. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  estimated 
that  as  much  money  is  spent  in  industry,  by 
industry,  training  its  own  apprentices,  as 
government    spends    at   the    present    time. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is 
not  economical  to  pour  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  into  vocational  training  just  for  the 
sake  of  demonstrating  that  we  are  going 
through  the  motions  of  preparing  people  for 
technical  professions.  The  problem  we  have 
is  how  to  do  this  most  effectively  and  most 
efficiently  and  economically. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  great 
opportunity  if  we  fail  to  co-ordinate  our 
efforts  with  industry;  because  remember  this: 
You  can  train  a  youngster  for  a  trade  today 
and  he  will  go  into  his  profession  and  execute 
that  trade  for  a  period  of  time;  but  in  this 
changing  world,  in  this  technically  fast- 
changing  world,  the  probability  is  that  trade 


will  disappear  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  at 
least  once  or  twice  and  that  he  will  have  to 
be   trained   and  retrained. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  what  is 
really  required  today  in  our  educational 
system  is  a  relatively  brief  period  of  voca- 
tional training,  then  a  concentrated  trade 
training  for  specific  trades,  and  an  opportunit>^ 
for  people  during  all  their  lifetime  to  go 
back  and  retrain  if  a  particular  trade  in 
which  they  are  trained  happens  to  disappear. 

I  hope  I  am  making  sense,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  across  is  that 
in  our  system  today  you  cannot,  in  the 
district  to  which  the  hon.  Minister  for 
example  referred,  the  Goderich-Exeter-Strat- 
ford  area— which  commendably  he  has 
organized  as  a  unit— you  cannot  possibly  train 
people  for  hairdressing  and  all  the  multitude 
of  a  hundred-odd  trades  that  they  individually 
wish  to  pursue.  What  you  can  best  do  is 
give  them  a  fundamental  preparation  and  then 
subsequently  by  means  of  strictly  trade 
schools  permit  them  to  seek  specialized 
training  in  the  trade  they  wish  to  pursue,  or 
help  them  to  go  into  industry  and  get  the 
requisite  detailed  training  that  they  require 
in  order  to  take  up  a  job  in  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  proposition  that 
I  am  making  tonight  is  this,  that  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  premise  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  youngsters  in  high  school  will  not  go 
on  to  university.  The  probabihty  is  that  tliat 
will  be  the  case.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  little  less 
than  that  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
hopes  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
portion  will  not  go  on  to  university  and  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  train  them  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  give  all  that  group 
a  maximum  academic  training  in  the  humani- 
ties and  in  the  cultural  subjects,  so  that  they 
will  be  best  able  to  adjust  themselves  in 
industry,  in  technical  pursuits  as  they  go 
through  life.  And  the  probability  is  that  those 
youngsters  will  be  required  to  change  their 
profession  or  their  trade  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  their  lifetime,  and  they  will  succeed 
in  that  transfer  from  one  trade  to  another 
most  effectively  if  they  have  had  a  maximum 
of  academic  training  to  begin  with. 

You  can  talk  from  now  to  doomsday,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  good 
common  sense,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
academic  preparation.  A  man  who  is  quali- 
fied best  to  understand  his  development  most 
will  be  that  man  who  has  pursued  an 
academic  training  to  the  maximum  of  his 
ability.    I  am  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge 
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that  not  all  of  our  high  school  students  can 
complete  Grade  13,  that  is  understandable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  Grade  10? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  just  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  It  might  well  be  that  we  could 
treat  Grade  10  as  we  treated  Grade  8  hereto- 
fore. Maybe  all  our  youngsters  should  be 
asked  to  complete  the  first  ten  grades  and 
be  kept  together  and  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  that  there  is  great  danger  that  a  lot  of 
youngsters  are  determined  early  that  they 
will  pursue  a  technical  training  and  are  going 
to  divert  themselves  into  vocational  or  the 
commercial  course  before  they  have  exhausted 
their  individual  ability  to  absorb  an  academic 
training. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  thinking  about  Grade  10,  requiring 
everybody  to  go  to  that  point.  After  that  a 
vocational  training  of  maybe  a  year  in  the 
general  use  of  tools  and  such  like,  and  after 
that  an  arrangement  with  industry  for  an  in- 
industry  training  programme. 

I  personally  think  that  we  in  this  year  1962 
think  of  ourselves  as  some  extraordinary 
beings  that  suddenly  have  evolved  to  a  system 
where  we  know  and  have  experienced  more 
than  any  other  generation.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessarily  so.  I  think  other  genera- 
tions have  experienced  the  same  problem. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  those  persons  who 
have  come  to  speak  to  me  about  it,  and  they 
have  been  persons  who  are  currently  in  the 
vocational  schools,  point  out  that  after  the 
first  world  war  we  had  basically  the  same 
situation  that  we  have  today.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  technical  training, 
and  technical  and  vocational  schools  were 
constructed,  and  subsequently  that  procedure 
proved  to  be  ineffective. 

High  school  students  refused  to  attend  and 
the  big  bulk  of  the  student  body  pursued  the 
academic  training.  I  am  not  saying  today 
you  can  insist  all  students  pursue  Grade  13. 
That  I  agree  with  wholly.  But  personally  I 
think  Grade  9  is  too  early  to  start  this 
division,  and  secondly  I  think  we  must  insist 
that  everybody  pursue  an  academic  training 
to  the  maximum  of  his  ability.  He  will  be  a 
better  citizen  for  it  and  be  more  adjust- 
able later  on. 

Thirdly,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  point  where 
money  is  not  the  measurement  of  the  con- 
tribution we  are  making  to  society.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessarily  effective  to  build  and 
man  vocational  schools  that  keep  youngsters 
in  those  schools  for  three  or  four  years.     It 


may  well  be  that  a  year's  preparation  ^ty^ 
then  in-industry  training  thereafter  would  do 
a  better  job  for  the  youngster,  save  the  money 
of  the  taxpayer,  and  in  the  long  run  effect 
a  better  overall  education  for  the  individual. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  observatioiit  I 
want  to  make  simply  because  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  was  \'ery  right,  very  accurate  and 
understandable  in  his  position. 

He  in  his  position  is  resiMnsible  to  take 
a  stand.  He  has  taken  that  stand,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  in  the  position  he 
has  taken  and  in  the  premises  that  he  has 
set  up,  there  are  certain  weaknesses,  and  I 
believe  the  people  of  Ontario  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  others  will  disagree  and  make 
their  observations  in  respect  to  the  premises 
that  have  been  outlined. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  last  word  has  not 
been  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  personally 
I  do  not  think  that  the  simple  determination 
that  at  Grade  9  you  can  determine  which 
of  the  several  courses  a  youngster  is  going 
to  pursue  is  good. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  our  objective  rather 
should  be  to  insist  that  all  youngsters  pursue 
an  academic  training  to  the  maximum  of  their 
ability  and  that  maximum  detennined  at 
Grade  10  or  maybe  Grade  11. 

Thereafter  a  vocational  training  may  be 
limited  to  preparation  for  basic  information 
about  trades,  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  as  the 
professionals  say,  and  then  work  out  an 
arrangement  with  industry  to  help  youngsters 
train  in  industry  under  the  aegis  of  a  gov- 
ernment industrial  programme. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  more  practical, 
more  economical,  and  in  the  long  nm,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  will  help  our  youngsters 
more  than  the  current  programme  will  do. 

That  is  my  opinion  and  it  will  be  for  the 
future  to  determine,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
or  not  the  programme  that  the  hon.  MinLster 
outlined  is  the  best  programntje  and  the  most 
acceptable  progranune.  I  repeat,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  that  this  is  his  prerogatiw.  his 
right,  and  I  think  he  did  very  admirably  in 
suggesting  that  he  had  made  his  judgment 
and  taken  his  stand. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  there  are 
others  who  differ  in  their  opinion  and  have 
the  right  likewise  to  express  an  adverse 
opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this.  I  do  not 
deny  anybody's  right  to  have  an  opinion  on 
this  very  vast  and  \'ery  complicated  subject 
and  I  have  pointed  out  and  attempted  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  prepare  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  flexible  scheme  that  can  be  adjusted 
as  circumstances  warrant  and  as  events  pro- 
ceed. 

We  think  that,  basically,  we  have  a  sound 
scheme  but  as  I  said,  this  is  kept  flexible  in 
order  that  we  may  leam  from  experience  as 
we  progress.  We  are  not  really  planning 
to  train  secondary  school  students  for  specific 
industrial  jobs.  We  are  endeavouring  to  give 
them  a  sound  basic  academic  education  and 
at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  them— partic- 
idarly  those  who  are  not  academically  in- 
cluded—with the  fundamental  uses  of  some 
tools  and  industrial  equipment  as  a  basis  for 
further  training. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  anyone  leaving 
a  two-year  course  or  the  four-year  course  will 
be  completely  equipped  to  go  into  industry 
and  take  a  job  and  will  be  industrially 
trained.  But  we  will  keep  that  young  person 
there  because  in  the  figures  I  quoted  to  you 
before,  by  the  time  they  reach  Grade  11,  out 
of  100  that  go  into  Grade  9,  there  are  55 
under  the  present  system  that  go  into  Grade 
11  and  the  rest  go  without  diplomas.  You 
cannot  hold  them  in  your  schools  for  the 
straight  academic  training  any  more.  This 
is  the  point.  We  cannot  force  everybody  into 
the  one  mould  but  we  will  see  it  as— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  at  the  end  of 
Grade  11,  55  have  gone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  that  is  at  the  end 
of  Grade  10. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  mean  Grade  10, 
before  Grade  11. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  Grade  11,  out 
of  the  hundred.  Now  this  goes  back  and  the 
figures,  I  think,  start  in  1955.  Out  of  100 
that  went  into  Grade  9  in  1955,  whatever 
the  figure  was  that  I  quoted  went  into  Grade 
10.  Yes,  100  into  Grade  9  in  1955,  78  into 
Grade  10,  so  we  lost  22  in  the  first  year, 
and  55  went  into  Grade  11  in  1957,  so  that 
45  have  gone  before  Grade  10.  Now  these 
are  the  people  that  we  have  to  keep- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Before  Grade  11. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  so  many  of  them 
have  gone  before  Grade  10  and  the  balance 
of  them  before  Grade  11.  This  is  the  real 
problem,  to  hold  them  in  there  until  they 
have  even  the  basic  skills  of  being  able  to 
communicate  in  order  that  they  can  leam, 
because  without  these  skills  you  get  them 
to  a  trade  school  and  you  cannot  keep  them 
there. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr.  | 
Chairman,  I  will  not  take  but  a  moment  i 
of  the  time  of  the  House.  I  notice  in  the 
McAndrew  report  on  industrial  safety— the  ' 
Royal  commission  on  industrial  safety  —  a  , 
suggestion  was  made  with  respect  to  The 
Department  of  Education.  I  wonder  if  the  i 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  comment  on  it?  I 
I  read  from  the  report  and  they  state: 

We    suggest   further    that    consideration 
be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  introducing 
safety  education  in  the  technical   schools        i 
so   that   the   students  likely  to  enter  into 
the  industrial  occupations  will  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved.  This        | 
instruction    may    be    given    by    means    of       \ 
illustrated    lectures    supplemented   by    ap- 
propriate explanations. 

Mr.   Ghairman,   it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  feasible  suggestion.    Would  the  hon.  Prime        '■. 
Minister  tell  me  whether  or  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  done  in  part  of 
the  local  programme  in  our  vocational  and 
technical  schools.  It  is  also  done  in  the  [ 
trade  schools  over  which  we  have  control,  , 
such  as  the  provincial  institute  of  trades  on  ; 
Nassau  street,  and  they  have  constant  pro-  j 
grammes  of  safety. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   I  accept  that  and  I 
just  want— 

Hon.  Mr.   Robarts:    I  can   get  the  details  j 
for  you— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  do  not  thinkj 
that  is  necessary,  but  I  am  wondering  whj 
they  are  suggesting  that  consideration  bei 
given  to  the  feasibility  of  introduction  ofi 
safety  in  education.  Do  you  suppose,  is  it 
just  an  oversight,  perhaps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  now,  that  I  can- 
not tell  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  theyj 
really  investigated  it.  Perhaps  they  mayj 
have  got  into  some  school  where  it  is  notl 
done.  You  see  it  would  be  done  by  the  localf 
board  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  a  pret 
constant  part  of  our  school  programme. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  nevrj 
course   of   studies   as   outlined   by   the   hon. 
Minister,  is  there  provision  in  the  Grade  If 
for   a   co-operative   programme   where   busi-j 
ness  and  education  get  together,  say  where] 
the  student  would  be  allowed  to  take  sor 
training  in  a  factory  or  a  shop  or  an  ofiBc 
for  half  a  day  and  be  in  school  for  half 
day? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  has  not  been 
worked  out,  as  yet.  But  the  provincial  ad- 
visory committee  has  a  sub-committee  deal- 
ing with  liaison  with  industry  and  I  would 
hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  will  have 
very  specific  plans  for  eventually  developing 
training  in  industry,  that  is,  on-the-job 
training. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  other  words,  this  would 
also  work  towards  the  individual's  appren- 
ticeship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course  the 
whole  field  of  apprenticeship  is  another 
field. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you.  Then  the  next 
thing  is:  Is  there  any  relationship  between 
the  provincial  institute  of  trades  and  the 
one  for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  what  differ- 
ence is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Newman:  You  have  the  provincial 
institute  of  trades  and  then  you  have  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades  for  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto.  Are  they  two  different  types 
of  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Newman:  Page  33,  at  the  bottom,  and 
page  34,  the  second  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  yes.  Well,  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades  is  the  traditional 
institute  of  trades  that  has  been  here  for 
many  years  and  that  is  used  to  train  appren- 
tices who  come  in  from  all  over  the  prov- 
ince. Now  the  provincial  institute  of  trades 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  a  school  that  we 
are  presently  establishing  primarily  to  deal 
with  the  re-training  of  imemployed  under 
schedule  5. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  this  be  similar  to  the 
type  of  programme  undertaken  in  other 
centres?  The  centre  that  you  mentioned 
for  London  and  for  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  the  physical  and  health 
education  branch,  is  there  any  connection 
Ix'tween  this  part  of  the  branch  and  the 
physical  fitness  programme?  Are  they  go- 
ing to  be  directly  involved  in  the  fitness 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  >'Ou  have  seen 
the  report  that  came  down  and  we  intend  to 


examine  it  very  carefully  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementing certain  provisions  of  it  Then 
there  is  $100,000  put  in  this  budget  for 
physical  fitness  in  order  that  we  would  be 
able  during  the  year,  when  Ottawa  announces 
their  plans,  to  develop  a  plan  co-ordinated 
with  them.  Now  there  was  a  note  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  as  to 
what  Ottawa  was  planning  on  doing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  saw  that  or  not,  but  that 
is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  a  programme  that 
we  hope  to  evoKe  in  the  field  of  physical 
fitness,  which  will  be  worked  out  in  addition 
to  what  we  are  already  doing.  But  that  is  the 
programme  that  will  take  some  months  to 
develop. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  ac*tually,  in  vote  409, 
when  we  do  get  the  physical  fitness  pro- 
gramme, that  will  be  transferred  to  the 
physical  and  health  education  branch.  Is 
that    the    intention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  a  good  question. 
You  see,  the  physical  and  health  education 
branch  deals  primarily  with  physical  and 
health  education  in  the  schools.  Now  if  you 
get  into  physical  fitness,  one  of  your  big  areas 
is  going  to  be  the  post-school  child  and  adults. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  develop  some  of 
this  through  the  community  programmes 
branch  which  already  has  facilities  which 
reach  into  the  various  municipalities.  These 
are  the  thii^gs  that  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  students  attending  the 
Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology  and/or  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades,  are  they  subsi- 
dized to  attend  school?  Are  they  paid  to 
attend  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  all  depends  under 
what  auspices  they  are  there.  The  Ryerson 
institute  people  pay  tuition  fees.  At  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades  you  have  people 
who  are  on  allowances  and  unemployed 
training  and  they  do  not  pay  anything.  They 
are  apprentices  who  are  there  and  I  believe 
that  we  give  the  education  and  are  paid  for 
that  by  The  Department  of  Labour.  Then 
we  ha\e  up-grading  and  retraining  courses 
there  that  are  open  to  individuals  who  arc 
not  unemployed  but  who  just  want  to  retrain 
themselves,  and  some  of  those  people  pay 
nominal  fees. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  I  am  correct  in 
assuming  that  an  individual,  say,  coming  from 
my  own  municipality  more  than  likely  receives 
some  remuneration  to  attend  a  course  at  one 
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of  the  institutions  such  as  PIT  or  Ryerson? 
Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  Ryerson;  he  could 
get  one  of  our  secondary  schools  bursaries. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  hon. 
Minister;  is  there  any  correlation  between  the 
employment  needs  and  the  opportunities  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  various  courses 
offered,  say,  at  Ryerson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  correlation 
is  that  there  are  very  few  Ryerson  graduates 
looking  for  jobs.  The  type  of  training  there 
—these  courses  develop  pretty  well  as  the 
needs  develop,  as  young  people  come  along 
and  want  the  courses.  There  is  no  problem 
there  now,  the  graduates  of  Ryerson  have  no 
trouble  getting  jobs,  but  there  is  research 
done  and  when  you  are  developing  courses 
you  develop  them  in  the  fields  where  you 
know  there  are  job  opportunities.  To  that 
extent  there  is  correlation,  yes;  then  if  there 
are  no  jobs  naturally  you  have  no  students. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there 
courses  for  IBM  operators  at  all?  I  notice 
through  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
that  various  trade  schools  seem  to  be  finding 
this  field  quite  lucrative.  Does  Ryerson 
have  any  course  for  IBM  operators? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
What  happens  as  far  as  electronic  machines 
are  concerned  is  that  these  young  people  take 
a  course  at  Ryerson  in  some  form  of  electronics 
and  then  go  somewhere  hke  IBM  and  train. 
In  order  to  train  somebody  on  an  IBM 
machine  we  would  have  to  install  IBM 
machines  in  the  school.  IBM  does  that  train- 
ing and  they  pay  some  people  while  they  are 
training  them  and  with  any  kind  of  an  elec- 
tronic background  they  end  up  with  very 
good  jobs. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen 
^  some  press  notices  about  expansion  of  tech- 
nical institutes.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  an  announcement  in  the  House  where 
these  are.  Would  you  please  inform  the 
House  where  these  technical  institutes  are  to 
be  located  and  the  reasons  for  selecting  them 
in  such  centres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  none  that 
were  not  announced  last  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  have  been  no 
changes  since   last  year.    All   those  we   are 


building  were  discussed  in  my  estimates  last 
year. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  you  announce  to  the  House 
last  year  there  was  to  be  a  technical  institute 
in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  think  I  did,  but 
in  the  event  I  did  not  I  will  run  over  them 
for  you.  We  are  building  an  extension  to 
Ryerson  here  in  Toronto  which  is  going  to 
cost  somewhere  around  $6.5  million  to  bring 
Ryerson's  enrolment  up  to  about  4,000.  This 
will  make  it,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions of  this  type  any  place.  We  are  building 
a  new  institute  of  technology  in  Ottawa;  we 
have  one  operating  in  Hamilton;  we  have  one 
operating  in  Windsor;  we  are  building  a  new 
one  in  Kirkland  Lake;  we  have  one  operating 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes  which  perhaps  I  did 
not  mention  last  year.  Then  we  are  building 
a  trade  school  in  Ottawa,  one  in  London,  one 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Then  there  are  various 
buildings  we  are  providing  here  in  Toronto 
to  serve  this  area— tliis  building  that  we  were 
just  talking  about  for  Schedule  5  training. 
We  have  a  new  building  on  Wellesley,  the  old 
Hydro  building  there.  We  are  putting  in  all 
the  motor  mechanics  trades— we  are  moving 
them  out  of  the  provincial  institute  of  trades 
—to  where  they  will  have  sufficient  room. 
Then  we  can  expand  and  use  the  space  in  the 
provincial  institute  of  trades  for  additional 
training  in  otlier  apprenticeship  courses  and 
other  courses  under  Schedule  5.  We  have 
property  on  Breadalbane  Street  which  we  are 
using  for  motor  mechanics'  work  as  well. 
These  are  the  buildings  that  we  have  under- 
way, but  they  were  all  announced,  I  think, 
just  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Troy:  Will  the  institute  of  technology 
at  Kirkland  be  the  full  course  or  just— 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    It   will    start   out,   of 
course,  with  the  first-year  course- 
Mr.  Troy:  But  eventually? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  we  intend  to  build 
it  up.  I  would  like  to  see  that  new  mine 
going  in  up  there.  It  will  work  out  quite 
nicely  I  think. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  would  be  the  factors  that 
would  cause  you  to  build  one  of  these  pro- 
vincial institutes  of  trades  in,  say,  Ottawa  or 
London  rather  than  in  industrial  centres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pure  geography. 

Mr.  Troy:  Geography? 
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Hon  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  We  are  told  by  the 
people  in  The  Department  of  Labour  and 
the  apprenticeship  branch  that  presently  you 
liave  apprentices  that  have  to  come  from 
Windsor  to  Toronto.  Well,  they  will  not 
come.  It  is  very  difficult  and  this  is  a 
practical  problem  of  apprenticeship  and  we 
are  told  by  these  people  that  in  London  we 
can  serve  a  very  large  surrounding  area. 
There  is  a  very  heavy  concentration  of 
population  within  commuting  distance  of 
London. 

In  Ottawa,  it  is  the  same  thing.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  a  school  in  that  area 
and  you  cannot  bring  those  people  into 
Toronto.  It  is  more  geography  than  anything 
else.  It  is  simply  getting  a  centre  where 
you  can  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  realize  that,  but  is  it 
geography  that  decides  you  to  go  up  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  way  off  on  a  tangent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  think  we  can  fill  it 
up  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  that  it  is  a  fairly  im- 
portant industrial  centre,  but  certainly  I 
doubt  if  geography  is  the  factor  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
department  meet  with  industry  to  discuss 
trends  in  industry  when  it  comes  to  setting 
up  the  courses  for  the  institute  of  trades  and 
even  for  Ryerson  institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  we  have  advisory 
committees  to  deal  with  these  things  and  we 
work  very  closely,  I  would  say,  in  some  of 
our  courses  with  the  National  Employment 
Service.  They  actually  have  the  best  indica- 
tion of  where  job  opportunities  are  more  than 
anyone.  It  is  difficult  to  get  industry  to 
forecast  their  needs;  they  do  not  know  them- 
selves. We  hope  to  do  some  additional  work 
in  this  and  it  is  something  we  might  do 
under  the  aegis  of  the  economic  council  as 
well.  We  might  institute  some  studies  there 
as  to  what  the  future  requirements  of  industry 
are  going  to  be  and  secure  information  that 
could  lx>  used  in  our  planning. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  course 
changes  have  there  been  at  Ryerson,  say,  in 
the  last  five  years? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  have  to  tell 
you  later;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  will  arrange 
for  you  to  see  the  principal,  if  you  like,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  the  changes  in  the  last 
five  years  at  Ryerson  have  been. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  Hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  brought  up  the  topic  of 
trade  schools.  Now,  in  looking  at  the  Laixntr 
Gazette,  February  28  Issue,  I  noticed  two 
c-entres  have  been  mentioned  as  areas  in 
which  trade  schools  are  to  be  established* 
and  they  have  an  employment  index  number 
as  of  November,  1961,  of  London,  136.2,  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  143.9.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  geography  was  the  reason  these 
centres  were  selected.  I  would  state  that 
probably  a  better  reason  might  be  the  em- 
ployment picture  because  it  would  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  establish  a  school  in  an 
area  in  which  there  is  an  index  of  acute 
unemployment. 

My  own  community  has  an  index  of  74,  so 
you  can  see  there  is  twice  as  much  employ- 
ment, say,  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  than 
there  is  in  my  own  area.  And  I  think  that 
employment  should  have  a  greater  bearing 
when  it  comes  to  setting  up  trade  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  cannot  let 
up  a  trade  school  in  every  place  that  has 
unemployed.  You  are  trying  to  serve  an  area 
and  you  want  it  equal  distances  from  various 
places.  I  notice  that  there  are  455  people 
enrolled  in  Windsor  in  training  unemployed 
down  there  in  the  scheme  that  you  have 
set  up.    That  is  a  pretty  healthy  enrolment. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  a  very  grim  picture, 
the  fact  that  you  happen  to  have  455  people 
willing  enou^  and  desirous  enough  to  take 
some  type  of  training  to  enable  them  to  find 
some  type  of  employment.  In  the  Western 
Ontario  institute  of  technology  in  Windsor, 
does  the  government  have  any  plans  for  the 
near  future  for  the  institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  we  haN-e  carried 
out  some  very  extensive  repairs  and  renova- 
tions there  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
think  we  have  spent  close  to  $300,000  and 
there  are  no  plans  on  foot  to  alter  the  physical 
aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  technical  institutes 
and  technical  training,  what  liaison  is  there 
between  the  department  and  management  to 
have  on-the-job  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Troy:  In  many  other  jurisdictions  the 
students    who    go    to    technical    schools    or 
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technical  institutes  or  something  like  a  trade  Mr.  Nixon,  Well,  I  am  not  so  worried  about 

school,  go  to  school  for  a  certain  period  and  the   mechanics.     I   would   like   to   know  who 

then    they    work    for    a    certain    period.     Is  are     the     members     of     this     committee,     if 

there  such  a  system  in  Ontario?  possible. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not  know  of 
any,  but  we  have  advisory  committees  set  up 
in  connection  with  each  technical  and  voca- 
tional and  composite  school  that  operates— 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then  we  have  the 
advisory  committee  that  I  have  mentioned, 
that  operates  on  a  province-wide  basis,  and 
we  have  advisory  committees  in  each  of  our 
institutes  of  technology,  but  I  know  of  no 
co-operative  scheme  that  has  worked  out  as 
the  hon.  member  says,  except  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  committee  which  includes 
management  and  labour;  I  suppose  one  of 
its  features  is  that  it  will  advise  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Quite  frankly,  I  think 
this  is  a  field  that  we  have  to  develop,  but 
we  have  not  done  it  yet. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  at  the  Canadian  Confer- 
ence of  Education  that  was  one  of  the  subjects 
that  was  given  serious  consideration  by  repre- 
sentatives all  across  the  country.  Certainly 
as  you  read  the  bulletin  "Skills  for  To- 
morrow," which  was  produced  by  the  con- 
ference, you  will  find  out  that  in  such 
countries  as  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
they  really  make  that  an  important  part  of 
their  training. 

Vote  403  agreed  to. 
On  vote  404: 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  advisory  committee 
on  teacher  training  is  going  to  work  without 
expense  this  year?  Why  is  it  that  it  does  not 
appear  in  this  estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  the  committee  that  is  studying  the  OCE 
setup? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  teacher  training  a  few  days  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  have  to  find  out 
where  their  expenses  are.  We  are  paying 
their  expenses  and  they  are  going  to  operate, 
but  we  will  just  have  to  find  out  where  they 
are  paid  from. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  know  that  Dr.  Patten 
of  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Education  is  chair- 
man. I  will  get  that  for  the  hon.  member. 
I  have  not  got  it  right  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Under  vote  404,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  department  that  when  they  are 
selecting  the  instructors  for  these  teachers' 
colleges  that  perhaps  they  should  be  warned 
that  the  students  they  are  going  to  have 
under  their  care  are  going  to  be  prospective 
teachers  and  they  are  there  to  give  them 
help,  and  not  to  try  to  get  them  to  leave 
the  teaching  profession.  I  understand  that  in 
some  of  the  teachers'  colleges  that  if  the 
students  do  cross  these  instructors  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  that  they  are  doomed  for 
June.  Therefore,  I  would  say  to  the  depart- 
ment that  they  should  certainly  supervise 
these  instructors  and  tell  them  that  they  are 
there  to  help,  not  to  flimk  the  students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  would  be  more  than 
happv,     Mr.    Chairman,    to    investigate    any 
specific  case  of  ill  treatment  or  favouritism  if 
it  is  brought  to  my  attention- 
Mr.  Belanger:  London  is  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  it  is  brought  to  my 
attention  I  will  do  it  without  any  publicity 
whatsoever  if  the  hon.  member  just  comes 
to  speak  to  me  about  it,  because  this  is  some- 
think  I  really  would  not  tolerate. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note, 
sir,  that  the  teachers'  colleges  at  North  Bay, 
Peterborough  and  Stratford,  they  are  the 
same  type.  Does  it  actually  mean  that  each 
one  of  them  has  this  same  maintenance  cost, 
$15,500?  I  know  they  are  the  same— but  I 
notice  the  medical  expenses  are  practically 
the  same,  the  maintenance  is  the  same,  the 
travelling  expenses.  About  the  only  diff^erence 
is  a  little  more  practice  teaching.  Is  that 
what  you  find,  that  those  three  are  the  same? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  you  go  into 
the  history  of  our  teachers'  colleges  you  will 
find  that  there  were  four  or  five  of  them  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1910,  1911.  That 
was  the  big  year  for  building  teachers' 
colleges,  up  until  post-World  War  II  years, 
and  they  are  all  similar  in  age  and  con- 
struction and  accommodation  and  in  mainten- 
ance. These  are  estimates  based  on 
experience. 
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Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  the  lion.  Prime 
Minister's  physical  fitness  programme  and  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  by  the 
committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
teachers'  colleges  should  be  expanded  at 
least  to  have  some  facilities  for  training 
teachers  to  put  into  effect  a  fitness  programme. 
There  are  not  any  facilities  to  speak  of  at 
these  teachers'  colleges. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  That  comes 
imder  vote  409. 

Mr.  Troy:  We  are  talking  about  teachers' 
colleges  now  and  facilities  for  them.  I  use 
this  word  advisedly  and  fully,  Mr.  Pseudo- 
chairman.  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  con- 
sidering putting  in  facilities  so  that  the 
students  who  are  at  these  teachers'  colleges 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  skills 
that  they  will  need  to  put  the  fitness  pro- 
gramme in  the  elementary  schools  into  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  have  no  plans 
now  to  build  gymnasiums,  if  that  is  what  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to.  We  have  a  large 
building  programme  to  project  into  the  future. 
As  is  known,  we  are  finishing  a  new  teachers' 
college  in  Windsor  and  we  have  to  build  an- 
other one  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  there 
are  tentative  plans  for  one  after  that. 
Frankly,  we  have  been  kept  pretty  busy 
keeping  up  with  new  constRiction.  Eventu- 
ally these  teachers'  colleges  will  have  to  be 
replaced,  but  they  are  doing  an  efficient  job 
to  solve  our  immediate  problems  and  all  I 
can  say  is  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  a  teachers'  college 
somewhere  in  northern  Ontario  to  supple- 
ment the  Ottawa  Teachers'  College  for 
bilingual  students.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  programme  so  that 
he  might  say  when  he  will  start  one  in 
northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Another  teachers' 
college? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  a  bilingual  one  similar  to 
the  Ottawa  Teachers'  College. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  not  at  that  stage 
when  I  could  tell  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Not  even  in  that  programme 
of  public  works,  not  even  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.  We  can  get  them 
in  pretty  fast  if  we  need  them  though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  couple  of  points  with  regard  to  teachers' 
training   that   I   would  like   to   raise.    First, 


among  people  who  are  coping  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  various 
agencies  at  the  community  level  or  in  con- 
nection with  our  training  schools,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  home  and  school  associations  and  so 
on,  I  find  tliat  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  this  problem  miglit  best  be  tadded 
-prevented  would  be  the  more  accurate 
word-by  spotting  early  signs  of  inaladfnst- 
ment  which  would  lead  to  delinquency  in 
the  schools. 

It  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention  that 
the  present  teacher  training  curriculum  in- 
cludes only  one  hour  on  what  is  described 
as  "individual  differences  in  children,"  and 
this  is  the  only  attempt  at  some  kind  of 
directional  or  social  work  training  to  spot 
difficulties  for  children. 

Now,  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  given  any  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem and  to  making  a  greater  place  in  the 
teacher  training  curriculum  for  it.  My  in- 
formation is  that  the  argument  up  until  now 
is  that  the  curriculum  is  too  full  and  it  can- 
not be  considered,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  rather  important  factor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  says 
that  there  is  an  hour.  I  am  informed  that 
this  is  a  subject  that  is  taught  by  psycholo- 
gists in  teachers'  colleges.  The  hon,  member 
is  misinformed  if  he  says  there  is  only  one 
hour  devoted  to  it.  There  is  a  goqid  deal 
more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  that  is  correct 
then  I  agree  I  am  misinformed,  because  my 
misinformers  told  me  they  thought  thLs  was 
what  should  be  done,  so  I  will  go  back  and 
clarify  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  taught  by  a 

psychologist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thou^t  it  was  just 
one  hour,  when  the  suggestion  was  it  should 
be  one  course  for  those  who  arc  interested 
in  it,  an  elective  course.  Is  one  course  in 
one  hour— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  part  of  the  course 
and  it  is  educational  psychology,  and  that 
is  taught  by  a  staff  member  who  is  a  psy- 
chologist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  any  longer  than 
one  hour?    Perhaps  I  was  not  wrong. 

An  hon.  member:  It  just  seems  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  part  of  it,  it 

is  part  of  the  course— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  intent  on  arguing  in  trying  to  get 
these  details  on  it,  I  just  want  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  recognize  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  this  is  a  prob- 
lem, I  think  this  is  an  effective  way  to  avoid 
the  growing  proportions  of  this  problem. 
For  those  involved  in  home  and  school  and 
who  have  an  opportunity  for  a  frank  dis- 
cussion with  teachers,  the  teachers  them- 
selves will  be  very  frank  in  admitting  their 
inadequacies  in  trying  to  spot  emerging 
delinquency.  Although  as  I  recall  in  my 
years  of  teaching,  I  thought  I  was  able  to 
spot  dehnquency  rather  readily  because 
there  was  a  lot  of  it  around.  However,  we 
will  leave  that;  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware 
of  it  and  has  it  in  mind  as  an  important 
problem. 

I  want  to  raise  here  in  this  House  some- 
thing that  I  understand  has  been  raised 
repeatedly  with  the  department  and  turned 
down.  Again  it  strikes  me  as  being  un- 
reasonable. This  is  the  petition  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  intermediate  course  in  physical 
education.  The  situation  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  they  entered  the  course  in 
July  of  1960  with  the  understanding  that  if 
they  were  successful  they  would  obtain  a 
supervisor's  certificate  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  summer  work,  that  is  by  August, 
1962.  Then,  without  any  prior  warning, 
and  precluding  all  discussion,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  by  letter  in  May  of  1961,  in 
other  words  just  before  the  second  summer 
of  their  three-year  summer  course,  that  the 
course  would  be  extended  and  changed  and 
that  this  change  in  regulation  would  affect 
those  already  in  the  second-year  course. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  reasoning  behind 
the  department's  decision.  As  I  understand 
that  reasoning,  it  was  that  many  of  the 
people  who  were  getting  these  supervisor's 
courses  or  certificates  did  not  have  adequate 
experience  and  they  felt  that  they  wanted 
to  raise  the  standards  for  this  certificate. 
But  what  I  want  to  submit  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is:  It  is  not  a  fair  proposition,  if  I  may 
go  back  to  that  comment  in  another  con- 
text the  other  day,  to  switch  the  rules  in 
mid-stream.  In  other  words,  to  change  your 
regulations  and  to  make  the  people  who  are 
taking  the  course  the  victims  of  this  change 
in  regulations. 

I  will  concede  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
objective  they  have  in  mind  is  a  valid  one. 
But  why  cannot  it  be  made  applicable  only 


for   people    who    are    starting    afresh    in   the  i 

course?     And  for  those  who  have  come  into  I 

the  course  and  are  in  the  process  of  doing  | 

it,  let  them  go  through  in  accordance  with         | 
the  original  understanding.     These  intermedi- 
ate   students,    I    understand,    petitioned    the         I 
department.      They    drew    the    department's         I 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  1958,  there  was  j 

a  change  in  medical  school  regulations,  in  ' 
1958  there  was  a  change  in  law  school  regula-  i 
lations  at  Osgoode,  and  in  both  these  in-  | 
stances  the  change  was  made  so  that  those  \ 
who  were  in  the  process  of  taking  the  course  •. 
were  not  affected.  It  was  for  newcomers 
who  were  coming  into  the  course. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  Why         i 
is  there  a  measure  of  discrimination  against 
those  who  took  the  course  in  accordance  with 
certain  regulations   and  then  find  that  they         t 
are  changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   My  difficulty  is  that  I         | 
cannot   remember  that  incident,   Mr.    Chair- 
man, at  all.     Maybe  it  simply  is  not  known 
to  us.     I  have  never  heard  of  it  personally.  ; 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  not  heard  of  it?  ' 
Why,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  petition  that  went  j 
to  the  department.  : 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  had  | 
better  give  it  to  me  when  the  House  rises.         | 

j 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  I  have  a  copy  of        ! 
a  letter  signed  by  the  chief  director  of  edu- 
cation,   F.    S.    Rivers,    writing    to    them    and 
saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  change 
the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  December  20,  1961. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  getting  tired,. 
John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  I. 

An  hon.  member:  So  is  Mr.  Rivers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  while  this  is  going 
on  I  will  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  concerning 
that  committee.  Dr.  Patten  of  Ottawa  is  the 
chairman  and  he  is  a  secondary  superinten- 
dent. J.  R.  H.  Morgan  of  Toronto  is  a 
secondary  superintendent.  J.  Ord  is  a  sec- 
ondary superintendent.  And  J.  Singleton 
from  Burlington  is  a  secondary  superinten- 
dent. Dr.  Woodside  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  Steinhauer,  Miss  Gladys  Mun- 
nings,  Dr.  Proulx,  who  are  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  are  all  subject  inspectors. 
S.  G.   B.   Robinson  from  the  federation,  and 
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Mr.  George  Currie  from  the  Headmasters 
Association;  S.  L.  Chapman  and  A.  S.  Taylor. 
That  is  the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  short  question:  I  am  mostly  seeking  in- 
formation here.  Is  any  assistance  given  to 
teachers  who  are  attending  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Education  with  respect  to  training 
for  technical  teachers?  I  had  an  inquiry  and 
my  constituent  understood  that  under  certain 
circumstances  there  was  a  portion  of  the 
tuition  fees  paid  by  the  government.  Quite 
honestly  I  cannot  find  it  in  public  accounts 
but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  can- 
not find  it  because  it  would  not  be  there. 
We  pay  the  tuition  plus  $30  a  week  for  32 
weeks;  this  is  paid  under  the  Dominion- 
provincial  training  scheme  and  it  is  a  one- 
shot  proposition.  We  did  it  this  year  in  order 
to  produce  a  flow  of  teachers.  I  went  over 
this  in  the  statement  I  made  earlier  this 
evening.  We  did  it  in  the  original  year  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  flow  of  tradesmen.  You 
see,  we  were  asking  a  man  of  six  or  eight 
years'  experience  in  the  trade  to  come  in  and 
go  to  school  for  a  year,  go  to  OCE;  so  we 
paid  their  tuition  and  paid  them  a  living 
allowance,  but  we  will  not  do  it  another 
year. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  one  further  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  in  order.  How  were  they 
selected?  I  mean,  did  everybody  receive 
assistance  or  was  it  on  a  selected  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  everybody  that 
went.  We  went  over  all  this.  We  had  500 
applications  and  ended  up  with  290,  I  think, 
something  of  that  nature,  and  then  eight  or 
so  fell  out.  They  were  picked  really  on  the 
basis  of  the  skill  they  brought,  in  relation 
to  our  needs. 

We  did  not  want  to  take  too  many;  because 
you  take  a  man  out  of  his  job  and  train  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  a  job,  then  where  is  he? 
You  see  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  had  to 
gauge  the  thing  as  closely  as  possible. 


province;  I  understand  they  are  sent  out  to 
get  experience  of  teaching  in  the  rural  schook 
and  city  schools.  I  understand  that  where 
these  students  go  to  a  rural  school  and  a  city 
school,  the  teacher  receives  some  remunera- 
tion for  that.  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
inform  me  if  the  remuneration  that  is  paid  to 
the  rural  school  teacher  is  the  same  as  in  the 
city? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  How  much  is  it  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Twenty  dollars  a  week 

for  two  students. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  why  does  the 
college  of  education  not  have  a  breakdown 
of  its  expenditures  here?  I  realize  OCE  is 
in  the  next  vote,  but  I  think  that  the  govern- 
ment probably  pays  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  money  spent  there.  Since  most  of  the 
educational  research  that  is  undertaken  goes 
on  there,  why  have  we  not  got  some  sort  of 
financial  breakdown?  You  mentioned  a  few 
hours  ago  that  there  was  something  rather 
peculiar  about  the  accounting  or  the  admini- 
stration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  it  is  just  the  ar- 
rangement that  has  grown  up.  The  Ontario 
College  of  Education  is  operated  as  part  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  under  an  agree- 
ment that  dates  back  to  1921;  and  the  budget 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  submitted  by  the  Senate  to  us.  I  believe 
it  is  paid  by  this  government  to  the  university 
in  the  form  of  a  grant,  a  university  grant 

Mr.  Nixon:  100  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  feel  tliat  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  improved  as  far  as  the  esti- 
mates of  your  department  are  concerned? 


Mr.   R.   C.   Edwards:    And   it  wi 

again,  did  you  say? 


Mr.   R.   C.   Edwards:    i 

done  again,  did  you  say? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  have  200 
applicants  for  this  coming  fall  already,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  their  tuition.  These 
people  will  pay  their  own  tuition. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  there  are  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  setup.  We  are  anticipating 
ill  not  be  ^°"^®  changes  in  the  whole  setup  of  our  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  training.  This  might 
very  well  be  altered  in  consequent  changes 
but  this  is  the  arrangement.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  original 
arrangement  but  it  does  go  back  some  40 
years  and  the  same  agreement  is  still  in  eflFect 


Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  seeking  information,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister:  These  students  that 
are    attending    our    normal    schools    in    this 


Mr.  Nixon:  My  impression,  as  a  student 
there,  was  that  the  arrangement  was  quite 
jealously  guarded  for  some  reason.  It  was 
quite  difficult  to  find  out  about  the  thing. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  any  difficulty  changing  it  today  if  we 
came  to  an  agreement  that  a  better  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  out;  and  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  remember, 
I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  or  perhaps  two 
years  ago,  I  tried  to  get  some  information 
about  the  operation  of  UTS.  I  got  sub- 
stantially the  same  answer  as  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Brant  does  tonight.  If  there  is 
any  thought  in  changing  it,  and  I  think  the 
idea  is  a  good  one,  I  think  some  substantial 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  operation  of 
UTS,  and  perhaps  similar  schools  throughout 
the  province. 

There  is  no  place,  really,  that  we  can  talk 
about  this  now,  but  along  the  same  vein 
that  my  hon.  colleague  is  developing,  I  think 
this  is  something  that  should  receive  careful 
consideration.  It  is  an  important  school- 
UTS— and  it  has  worked  very  well;  I  think 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it  here,  as  we  have  not  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister considered  that  class  of  intermediate 
physical  education  that  was  cast  into  limbo? 
If  I  do  not  confuse  his  thinking  while  he  is 
reading,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  attention  that  the  discrimination 
is  even  greater  than  I  thought  when  I  origin- 
ally presented  the  case.  Apparently  they 
permitted  the  third-year  students  to  graduate 
so  they  cut  it  off  for  only  the  second-year 
students;  my  case  is  even  stronger.  If  you 
were  going  to  permit  the  third  year  to 
graduate,  why  did  you  not  permit  the  second 
year  to  go  through  and  graduate  after  you 
had  changed  the  rules? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  I  will 
have  to  check  into  this.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  full  details  tonight.  I  was  just  looking 
at  this  letter.  I  think  what  I  had  better  do 
is  to  get  the  details  and  send  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  send  you  over  the 
petition  if  you  would  care  to  look  at  it,  too, 
while  you  are  at  it.  You  may  have  a  copy 
in  the  department. 

Votes  404  and  405  agreed  to. 

On  vote  406: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  vote  406  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  about  The  Department  of  Education 
correspondence  courses.    First,  do  they  offer 


academic    subjects    only;    and    second,    how 
many  are  enrolled  in  these  courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  they  are  academic 
courses  only.  There  are  no  other  courses 
that  you  could  offer  by  correspondence.  There 
are  7,860  enrolled  and  we  cover  15  countries. 
Do  you  want  to  know  any  more  than  that 
about  it? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  comment  to  make 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  minute.  I  am 
sorry.  I  misinformed  you.  It  provides  courses 
in  all  grades  1  to  8  for  Ontario  English- 
speaking  and  French-speaking  children,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  temporarily  absent  from 
the   province.     That  is   done  for  nothing. 

Then  trade  courses  for  residents  of  all 
provinces— we  send  these  right  across  tlie 
country  and  charge  $10  a  course.  Grades  9 
to  13  courses  provide  the  full  secondary  school 
course,  and  that  is  free.  On  April  29,  1961, 
tlie  enrolment  was  6,096;  and  during  the  year 
there  were  sufficient  enrolled  to  bring  it  to  a 
total  of  7,860. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  this,  that  this  is  excellent  service. 
Yet  we  still  see  advertisements  in  the  paper 
where  people  are  urged  to  buy  from  relatively 
unknown  sources— "courses"  that  are  offered 
from  other  sources.  I  feel  that  we  covild 
largely  undercut  these  perhaps  not  top-ffight 
courses  that  are  offered  commercially  if  we 
made  the  availability  of  these  high  calibre 
courses  offered  through  the  department  a  little 
better  known. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  want  to  expand  these  too  much 
because  they  found  them  either  inconvenient 
or  costly.  You  would  know  the  advertisements 
that  I  refer  to;  where  the  young  chap  says 
that  getting  his  matric  was  easy.  Well,  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  not  be,  but  he  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  it  if 
he  used  The  Department  of  Education  courses 
rather  than  one  that  he  had  to  send  money 
orders  to  Montreal  for,  or  something  like  that. 
Is  there  any  thought  of  publicizing  this  thing 
and  trying  to  expand  its  coverage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  do  not  ad- 
vertise it  and  we  do  not  put  ads  in  the 
paper.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  thought 
about  it,   really. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  lot  of  people  who  are  eager 
to  improve  themselves  would  make  use  of  it, 
I  feel,   if  they  knew  about  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  can  certainly 
give  it  some  consideration.  I  really  have 
never  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  special  education  services,  I  know 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  aware  of  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Hamilton  Districi: 
Association  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing. 
This  group  in  the  Hamilton  area  are  carrying 
out  what  I  think  is  a  very  worthwhile  service. 
They  set  up  their  school  and  did  receive  some 
help  from  one  of  the  local  service  clubs  and 
then  they  made  application  to  the  department 
for  assistance  in  financing.  I  think  at  the 
time  they  sent  a  brief  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  requesting  a  grant  for  one-half  of 
the  operating  costs. 

This  school  operates  what  I  think  is  a 
very  worthwhile  service  and  one  which  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  these  groups  of  handi- 
capped children  in  our  province.  I  am  told, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  student 
now  must  be  6  or  6^  years  of  age  before  he 
can  be  admitted  to  the  Belleville  School  for 
the  Deaf.  I  suppose  when  the  Milton  school 
is  completed  the  situation  will  not  be  much 
better.  This  means  that  these  already  handi- 
capped children  have  to  commence  their 
education  at  an  age  which  is  beyond  that  for 
normal  children  without  a  handicap;  con- 
sequently they  are  some  17  years  of  age  on 
the  average  before  they  are  through  grade 
eight. 

I  understand  that  this  matter  of  pre-school 
training  for  these  handicapped  children  is  one 
which  has  been  pioneered  by  some  of  the 
states  to  the  south  of  us.  I  am  told,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  one  in  California  known 
as  the  John  Tracey  clinic,  where  they  have 
been  operating  a  pre-school  clinic  for  these 
children  since  1945. 

As  a  result  of  this  it  is  possible  for  these 
children  to  complete  grade  eight  at  14  years 
of  age  or  perhaps  a  year  or  so  older. 

I  realize  that  the  department  is  no  doubt 
besieged  with  requests  for  grants  for  worth- 
while causes.  It  seems  to  me  though  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  good  economics  to  supply 
a  grant  to  a  group  like  tliis  because  they  may 
in  fact  be  cutting  down  the  time  that  would 
be  necessary  for  these  students  to  spend  at 
BelleWlle  and  these  other  specialized  schools, 
with  a  subsequent  net  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  understand  from  talking  to  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  Hamilton  association  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  not  been  able  to  consider 
the  request  at  the  present  time.  I  just  wanted 
to  put  in  a  plug  on  their  behalf  because  it 


does  seem  to  me  to  be  rea.sonable  and  logical. 
We  perhaps  could  save  money  by  giving 
grants  to  these  organizations,  who,  in  turn, 
are  making  up  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  on  their  own.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  care  to  comment  on  this 
situation  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  hope  for  these  organizations  in  the 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  pay 
grants  for  day  classes  for  deaf  children  where 
those  classes  are  operated  by  school  boards. 
As  a  matter  of  policy  we  do  not  pay  these 
grants  to  schools  that  are  operated  outside 
the  regular  school  system.  I  believe  at  one 
time  these  classes  were  operated  by  the 
Hamilton  board  of  education  and  at  that  time 
we  paid  a  grant,  but  the  Hamilton  board 
discontinued  it.  The  problem  really  is  that 
we  can  get  into  a  very  wide  area  of  grants  if 
we  go  outside;  now  we  do  make  grants  to  the 
retarded  children  schools,  but  they  are  the 
only  people  who  deal  with  that  problem.  In 
other  words,  the  retarded  child  problem  is 
not  dealt  with  by  the  local  school  board.  At 
the  present  time  our  policy  is  that  grants  are 
not  paid  imless  the  schools  are  operated  as 
part  of  the  local  school  system. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  speak  a  moment  longer  and  then 
I  will  leave  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
liave  a  metropolitan  area  like  Hamilton,  with 
a  very  large  and  capable  school  board  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  operate  this 
type  of  class,  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
is  not  conducting  these  classes,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  association  has  stepped  in  and 
filled  the  gap. 

If  the  board  of  education  were  conducting 
these  classes,  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  we  can  go.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is 
an  organization— and  I  am  not  speaking 
particularly  on  behalf  of  the  Hamilton  associa- 
tion although  this  is  the  one  I  happen  to  be 
aware  of— I  am  really  suggesting  that  if  the 
board  of  education  in  one  city  does  not  supply 
this  service  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
necessary  and  which  is  particularly  necessary 
to  these  already  handicapped  children,  there 
is  good  reason  and  good  grounds  for  the 
department  to  take  another  look  at  it  on  that 
basis. 

I  realize  that  the  department  must  stay 
within  bounds  and  there  are  many  requests 
for  these  services,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
here  is  something  which  is  not  unique  in. 
Ontario,  it  is  not  tmique  in  Hamilton,  it  has 
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been  conducted  in  other  jurisdictions  and  it 
has  been  done  successfully. 

At  one  time  I  understand  we  did  not  make 
provision  for  retarded  children.  We  do  it 
now  simply  because  the  need  grew  up  and 
we  have  determined  that  this  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  give  this  group  a  limited  education. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  these  hard  of  hearing 
and  deaf  children  would  be  held  back  two  or 
three  years  simply  because  the  parents  are  not 
in  a  position  to  do  it  on  their  own. 

I  suppose  I  am  being  repetitious  if  I  say 
any  more,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  it  is  an  area  that  we  could 
consider  and  I  think  with  good  logic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  my  plea  to  the  hon.  member's  case.  I 
think  his  case  is  a  pretty  solid  one  and  since 
the  government  itself  is  going  to  be  the  bene- 
factor through  the  operation  of  the  schools  for 
the  deaf,  to  which  most  of  these  children  are 
going  to  go  to  later,  and  in  view  of  the 
American  experience  where,  if  they  get  this 
pre-school  training  and  can  get  some 
semblance  of  speaking  before  they  get  there, 
the  experience  in  California  indicates  that 
they  will  graduate  at  approximately  the  time 
of  an  average  child  at  14  instead  of  being 
17  or  18  and  graduating  at  grade  eight.  It 
seems  to  me  that  from  both  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view  and  from  the  dollar  and  cents 
point  of  view  that  the  case  adds  up. 

The  final  point  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  Minister,  in  replying  to  the  hon. 
member  got  himself  into  quite  a  contradiction. 
The  retarded  schools  are  in  precisely  the 
category  of  these  groups— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  they  are  not.  Excuse 
me,  if  I  may  point  out  the  difference.  In 
Toronto,  in  Ottawa  and  in  the  Toronto  separ- 
ate schools,  for  instance,  in  those  three  school 
systems  each  of  the  school  systems  operates 
this  type  as  classes  and  we  pay  them  grants— 

V.  Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  to  that  extent  you 

are  correct— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  retarded  school 
children  in  other  words  in  any  community 
cannot  get  under  the  separate  school  system 
or  under  the  regular  school  system  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  to  that  extent  you 
have  three  schools  in  the  province  that  are 
now  part  of  the  system  and  you  are  paying 
grants.  Fine,  but  your  own  predecessor  in 
that  ministry  admitted  that  the  day  would 
come— and    I    am    wondering    why    it    is    not 


coming  sooner  rather  than  later— when  re- 
tarded children's  classes  will  become  part  of 
the  general  school  system.  Because  I  think 
that  this  kind  of  disability  in  a  family  is 
something  that  the  whole  community  should 
share,  rather  than  the  family  have  to  carry 
the  financial  burden  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  problems  a  retarded  child  creates  for 
family  life. 

So  I  think  we  are  moving  towards  retarded 
classes  being  part  of  the  general  school  system. 
Ultimately  we  are  going  to  come  to  this  and 
I  do  not  see  why  one  has  to  be  so  bound 
by  the  rules  that  you  cannot  give  grants  when 
the  benefits  of  these  grants  are  going  to 
benefit,  not  only  the  child,  but  the  provincial 
government  itself  in  its  operation  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
permit  me  just  one  question.  I  do  not  want 
to  belabour  this  needlessly. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  budget  of 
this  one  organization  and  I  see  that  their 
total  budget  is  $10,000.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  were  conducted  by  a  board  of  educa- 
tion the  budget  would  not  be  $10,000,  it 
would  be  many  times  more  than  that  simply 
because  of  the  system  which  has  evolved 
about  us.  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell 
me  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  this  sort  of 
thing  can  perhaps  be  done  better  by  this  type 
of  an  association  than  by  a  board  of  education 
which  is  encumbered  with  many  other  respon- 
sibilities which  must  of  necessity  be  more 
institutional  in  nature.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  could  be  explored  and  we  could  have 
this   worked   out  better   by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  problems  in  getting  into  this  field, 
because  you  will  have  great  variation  in  what 
is  done  in  these  schools.  If  we  start  sub- 
sidizing something  of  this  nature  around  the 
province,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
institute  a  system  of  inspection  and  establish 
certain  standards  that  they  must  reach  before 
we  will  pay  them  grants;  because  any  volun- 
tary organization  like  this,  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  their  standard  of  instruction  is.  I 
have  been  in  this  particular  school  that  we 
are  talking  about  in  Hamilton,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  inspected  by  somebody  who  is 
an  expert  in  this  field. 

It  may  be  good.  I  pass  no  comment  be- 
cause I  simply  do  not  know.  The  people  I 
met  there  who  were  working  at  it  were  very 
kind    and    obviously   dedicated   people.     But 
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that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  next  one 
this  brings  up  would  be  the  same.  In  order 
to  institute  any  system  of  grants  in  schools 
like  this  we  would  have  to  institute  a  com- 
plete system  of  inspection;  then  the  next 
thing  we  would  be  asked  would  be  to 
provide  trained  teachers.  I  do  not  say  we 
should  not  do  these  sort  of  things  but  I 
would  point  out  what  the  course  of  events 
is  in  matters  of  this  type. 

Heretofore  our  policy  has  been  that  we 
would  support  the  school  boards  and  bring 
it  in  under  them,  where  they  have  an  educa- 
tional system  that  is  effective  and  see  that 
the  thing  is  operated  properly;  we  take  their 
word  for  it  and  pay  them  grants  on  it. 

Tliis  type  of  thing  may  come.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  school  of  this  type  in  the 
province.  There  may  be  others  but  at  the 
present  time  our  policy  is  that  we  do  not 
support  them.  But  all  policies  change;  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  we  are 
hoping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  changed  a  few, 
on  occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  and  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  I  think  it 
makes  a  little  sense  to  talk  about  schools  for 
retarded  children  which  I  recognize  under 
this  as  well,  even  though  it  comes  under  vote 
412. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  the 
emphasis  could  be  better  put  in  dealing  with 
the  education  of  retarded  children,  deaf 
children  and  others.  Surely  we  are  dis- 
criminating against  a  group  of  the  community 
that  we  should  not  discriminate  against?  After 
all,  the  parents  of  these  youngsters  pay  their 
normal  taxes  for  education;  they  are  visited 
with  this  very  grave  misfortune  through  no 
fault  of  their  own;  and  to  provide  any  sort 
of  education  or  training  or  living  for  these 
youngsters  they  are  forced  to  subsidize, 
through  very  substantial  expense  out  of  their 
own  pocket,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  that  they 
pay  in  the  normal  way  from  which  they  can- 
not escape. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  remember,  I  am 
sure,  it  is  only  a  year  ago  I  think  that  tlie 
standing  committee  on  education  voted  unani- 
mously to  have  the  province  take  in,  as  part 
of  tlic  educational  system,  the  education  of 
retarded  children.  I  am  certain  the  thinking 
of   tlic   committee— and   the   committee   com- 


prises more  than  half  tlie  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  I  would  doubt  if  there  is  any  hon. 
member  of  the  House— the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  is  not  here  this  evening 
but  he  was  particularly  vocal  in  this  regard 
and  I  agree  with  him  completely— is  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  no  longer 
differentiate  in  classes  of  citizens,  particularly 
classes  of  citizens  who  have  had  these  un- 
fortunate circumstances  N'isited  upon  them. 

I  recognize,  as  the  hon.  Minister  remarked 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  that  it  involves  new 
techniques,  expenditure  of  additional  sums 
of  money,  teachers,  special  teachers  to  be 
trained,  grants,  inspectors  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  I  think  we  owe  a  duty  to  these 
people.  After  all  they  are  citizens  of  this 
province  and  they  do  pay  the  normal  tax  in 
the  normal  way.  They  have  enough  difficulty 
in  their  own  homes,  because  they  have  this 
serious  misfortune. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  by  now  we  would 
have  had  some  real  departure  from  previous 
government  policy,  but  in  the  three  years  I 
have  been  here  there  has  been  no  change 
at  all.  The  same  sort  of  speeches  have  been 
made  and  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression  on  the  government.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views 
on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber is  going  to  make  remarks  like  that,  I 
will  promptly  say  he  has  not  listened  to  what 
I  have  said  in  the  years  before.  He  did  not 
raise  this  last  year  but  he  did  raise  it  two 
years  ago.  I  told  him  then  and  I  tell  him 
again,  that  this  is  a  matter  that  is  receiving 
constant  attention  from  the  department;  and 
I  will  tell  him  now  as  I  told  him  then  that 
there  is  not  agreement  among  the  people 
who  are  in  the  Ontario  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  as  to  whether  it  is  die 
proper  move,  to  bring  these  schools  into  our 
school  system. 

There  is  a  great  variance  of  opinion  and 
certainly  we  are  not  keeping  them  out  be- 
cause of  any  particular  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  in.  In  1953  there  were  no  schools  for 
retarded  children  and  in  the  now  nine-year 
period,  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  that  has 
been  given  by  this  department,  we  have 
reached  tlie  point  where  there  are  now  71 
associations  operating  73  schools.  So  you 
cannot  criticize  this  go\emment  on  this  score, 
because  if  we  had  not  started  the  thing  in 
1953  this  would  not  exist  today. 

We  are  not  keeping  these  i>eople  out  of 
the  school  systems  through  any  desire  to  save 
money  or  to  avoid  any  difficulty  on  our  part. 
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There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  proper  place  to  put  these 
young  people;  and  until  we  do  have 
unanimity  among  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned—because the  association  itself  is  made 
up  practicaly  entirely  of  parents  of  these 
children  who  are  very  active  in  the  associa- 
tion and  in  the  operation  of  the  schools- 
there  is  not  much  more  we  can  do. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not— I 
have  not  met  with  them  for  some  months 
but  certainly  our  relationships  with  them  are 
of  the  best.  We  have  put  two  new  inspectors 
on  this  year  to  help  the  teachers,  to  visit  these 
schools  and  help  the  voluntary  teachers  who 
are  teaching  them.  We  run  summer  courses 
for  the  teachers  already. 

There  are  certain  problems  involved  in 
bringing  them  into  the  public  school  system, 
one  of  which  is  that  these  schools  pay  no 
attention,  as  they  operate  now,  to  political 
boundaries;  all  retarded  children,  regardless 
of  where  they  come  from,  if  they  can  get 
at  the  school  they  go  to  it.  There  is  no 
separate  school  problem,  there  is  no  problem 
of  what  school  district  they  are  in,  or  under 
what  board  they  come,  or  what  particular 
municipality  they  live  in,  or  who  is  going 
to  pay.  All  those  sort  of  things  are  avoided. 
The  other  thing  is  really  the  attitude  of 
the  parents.  I  am  informed— now  that  you 
have  me  started  on  this  subject— that  there 
are  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  many  re- 
tarded children  not  attending  any  school  at 
all  as  there  are  attending.  In  other  words, 
today  in  this  nine-year  period  we  have  only 
managed  to  winkle  out  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  retarded  children  who  could  very  well 
be  in  school  some  place,  benefiting;  and  this 
is  because  of  an  attitude  which  exists  in  the 
parents'  minds.  Some  of  these  children  are 
tucked  away  in  back  bedrooms,  and  things 
of  that  nature. 

Some  i)eople  think— when  you  involve  the 
parents  in  this  situation,  where  they  take  an 
active  part  in  the  school,  and  they  drive,  and 
they  are  teachers,  and  they  do  all  Hnds  of 
work— they  cure  themselves,  their  own  prob- 
lems, the  adult  problems  that  are  involved  in 
retardation  of  children;  that  they  are  solved 
by  participation.  The  question  is:  are  we 
going  to  destroy  this  relationship,  which  we 
would  destroy  just  like  that  if  the  whole 
thing  were  taken  over  by  the  school  system? 
So  the  reason  that  we  have  not  gone  ahead 
with  it  is  not  that  your  pleas  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  but  because  there  are  factors 
involved  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most 
intimately  concerned  that  perhaps  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
a  substantial  amount  of  merit  in  what  the 
hon.  Minister  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  A  very  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right,  even  a  very 
substantial  amount;  but  I  think  that  he  has 
played  a  wee  bit  with  words.  The  taking 
of  these  schools  into  the  public  school 
system  of  education  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  physical  taking  in;  the  same  building  will 
be  used.  This  is  an  important  thing,  I  think, 
because  it  does  not  necesasrly  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  run  into  great  difficulty. 

The  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  says  that 
71  schools  have  started  since  the  government 
began  its  programme,  I  suggest,  puts  the 
wrong  emphasis  on  how  most  of  the  schools 
in  this  area  certainly  got  started.  They  got 
started  because  parents  went  out  and  raised 
money  themselves  to  l^uild  them  and  then 
went  hat  in  hand  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
predecessor  and  said:  "Please,  we  are  about 
to  build  a  school  and  we  need  some  more 
money." 

From  1953  on-certainly  1953-the  grants 
were  grants  of  grace,  there  was  not  even  a 
pattern,  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  that 
a  pattern  for  these  grants  has  developed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  was  an  Act,  1953. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  die  extent  of  capital  grants 
moved  slowly  up  until  now  it  is  fixed  at 
about  a  third,  but  there  was  no  pattern.  I 
can  remember  a  school  not  too  far  from 
where  we  are  here  tonight  where  on  the 
first  approach  the  hon.  Minister  promised  a 
certain  amount,  and  other  approaches  were 
made  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  have  reviewed 
the  situation  and  in  my  discretion  I  am  going 
to  give  you  some  more."  So  tlie  figures  were 
not  fixed  a  few  years  ago  for  capital  grants 
in  any  event. 

It  may  be  that  the  daily  attendance  grants 
which  are  what-$5  a  day  for  a  full  day  and 
$2.50  a  day  for  a  half  day?— those  have  been 
fixed  by  statute  but  the  capital  grants  have 
not  been  fixed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  any  of 
these   grants   have  been   fixed   like   that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  was  the  hon.  Minister's 
suggestion  that  they  were  fixed.  I  say  that 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  capital  grants  tliere 
was  variation  and  the  discretion  in  the  one 
case  I  am  thinking  of  was  in  the  former 
Minister  of  Education  and  he  saw  fit  in  the 
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one  instance  to  increase  it  from  the  amount 
he  had  originally  promised. 

But  the  important  point  in  this  is  that  the 
parents  of  these  yonngsters  pay  their  taxes 
to  the  province  of  Ontario,  i^y  their  muni- 
cipal taxes,  i)ay  their  education  taxes,  and 
then  are  forced,  if  their  youngsters  are  going 
to  benefit  from  this  sort  of  education,  to 
become  collectors.  And  this  is  an  unfortunate 
thing,  as  I  say. 

Tliese  parents— and  there  is  no  point  in 
going  over  the  same  ground  again— these 
parents  are  in  a  very  difficult  position  and 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  they  are  getting. 

Vote  406  agrecKl  to. 

On  vote  407: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  an  opportunity  to  rise  on  a  question 
of  order  and  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  intends  to  complete  all  these 
estimates    this   evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  been  so  interesting 
I  did  not  notice  how  late  it  was  getting. 

Mr.  Troy:  As  you  very  well  know,  there 
are  many  agencies  that  weave  links  with 
education  and  employment  including  the 
parents,  teachers,  employers,  unions  and  other 
organizations,  but  aiding  them  must  be  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Now  in  this  new  plan,  which  some  have 
called  the  Robarts  plan,  we  are  going  to 
need  more  guidance  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  particularly  down  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  I  think,  sir. 

Are  arrangements  being  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  guidance  teachers  and  also  to 
luring  in  teachers  from  our  elementary  system 
to  train  them,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  went  over  all  this  this 
afternoon  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  beg  pardon,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  went  over  all  this 
eiirlier  this  evening. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  whole  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  dealt  with  the  whole 
subject. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  the  elementary  school  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  In  any  event,  we 
have  passed  that  vote. 


Mr.  Troy:  However,  I  still  remain  awake, 
I  am  not  like  you  people. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  we  on  vote  407,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  407,  this 
is  the  department  in  which  we  always  run 
into  the  marking  problem  with  the  depart- 
mental exams  and  I  imagine  what  I  will  bring 
up  is  nothing  new. 

Has  the  government  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  speeding-up  of  the  marking  of  the 
departmental  exams  and  also  the  local  mark- 
ing of  departmental  exams?  Rather  than 
sending  the  papers  to  one  central  area,  mark- 
ing them  in  the  locaUty  in  which  they  are 
written? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  quote  the  exact  figures,  I  think  tliere 
was  about  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  papers  written  last  summer  and 
we  reduced  the  time  by  three  to  four  days. 
It  was  done  through  certain  efficiencies  in 
operation  and  organization  in  the  marking. 
We  do  not  plan  on  decentralizing,  at  least 
this  year.  We  are  constantly  studying  new 
ways  and  we  would  hope  to— if  we  achieve 
the  same  time  we  achieved  last  year  I  think 
we  will  be  all  right.  I  do  not  think  I  received 
any  complaints  last  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  depart- 
ment considering  the  institution  of  a  modified 
departmental  for  Grade  12? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  we  are  considering 
establishing  an  external  Grade  12,  if  I  can 
put  it  that  way,  a  departmental  Grade  12  but 
it  will  be  marked  locally. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Which  is  set  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  would  this  fit  in  with  the 

plan  as  it  evolves  to  that  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  be  no  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  people  take  the 
external    examination    in    any    one    of    the 

streams? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  would  set  up 
the  exam  for  the  course  that  they  were  taking 
in  the  stream.  We  are  after  a  basis  of  com- 
parison for  teaching  across  the  province.  In 
other  words  it  gives  everybody  a  degree  of 
standardization  and  a  basis  upon  which  to 
assess  the  level  of  teaching  in  different  schools 
if  you  have  an  exam  such  as  that.  But  there 
will  be  no  problem  in  working  out  the 
examination  itself  in  each  and  any  one  of 
the  three  streams. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  means  that  people  who 
graduate  from  any  one  of  your  four-year 
streams  will  leave  with  a  departmental  certi- 
ficate that  is  a  standard  that  is  province  wide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  they  will  leave 
with  a  certificate,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course,  but  the  people  in 
Grade  12  get  a  certificate  now  from  the  local 
exam. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  correct,  but  we 
are  discussing  the  possibility  of  establishing 
an  examination  that  will  be  set  by  the  depart- 
ment here  in  Grade  12  and  marked  locally. 
We  could  never  take  on  the  proposition  of 
marking  here. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  there  will  be  two  Grade  12 
streams,  there  is  one  for  junior  matriculation 
as  now,  and  then  there  is  another— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  three. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know,  there  is  in  the  Grade  12 
tech.  But  in  the  academic  there  will  be  an- 
other Grade  12.  Will  there  be  another 
diploma,  a  special  colour  and  everything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  include 
the  technical  schools  too,  will  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  effective  has  this  electronic 
marking  scheme  been  and  why  would  you 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  this  new  plan  if 
all  you  are  interested  in  is  uniformity  of 
results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  presently  examining 
the  Grade  12  students  in  a  number  of  subjects 
in  a  rather  mechanical  way  in  which  they 
mark  answers  with  an  electrographic  pencil. 
These  answers  are  then  checked  through  a 
very  elaborate  machine,  I  hear,  and  the 
results  are  sent  back  and  compared  with  the 
local  results.  Now,  I  understood  that  this 
was  an  effort  by  the  department  to  assure  a 


minimum  standard  for  the  present  degenerate 
Grade  12  certificate,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
said  a  moment  ago  when  I  asked  if  he  was 
considering  putting  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  take  two  sub- 
jects a  year  in  Grade  12  and  test  them,  this 
is  done  through  OCE,  and  the  reason  they 
are  marked  with  these  pencils,  whatever  they 
are,  is  simply  a  mechanical  means  and  these 
things  are  used  to  give  us  some  idea  what 
the  standard  is  across  the  province  in  teach- 
ing. Also  they  are  used,  I  gather,  for  certain 
aptitude  tests.  Does  that  answer  your  ques- 
tion? 

Well,  that  will  be  it  for  tonight. 

Mr.   Chairman:   We   will  still   go   on  with         ! 
vote  407  tomorrow?  j 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Have  we  finished  407?  ; 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 

of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  \ 

to   certain  resolutions  and   ask  for  leave   to  I 

sit  again.  | 

Motion  agreed  to.  j 

The  House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  tlie         | 
chair. 

] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  I 

of    supply   begs    to    report    it   has    come    to  j 

certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  i 

again.  \ 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr.  \ 

Speaker,   tomorrow   there   will   be   no   night  | 

session.    We  will  deal  with  the  order  paper  I 

and  the  budget  debate.    If  there  is  any  time,  | 

which  I  doubt,  we  will  come  back  to  these  i 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  . 

Motion  agreed  to.  y 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.05  of  the  clock. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  welcome  as  guests 
to  the  Legislature  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Paris  Dis- 
trict High  School,  Paris;  in  the  west  gallery, 
Hughes  Public  School,  Toronto,  and  Toronto 
Teachers  College,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presented  the  committee's  third  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to 
give  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples put  forward  in  this  bill  nor  of  the 
specific  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  at  this  time.  I 
feel  that  it  is  preferable  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers have  the  bill  before  them  before  laimch- 
ing  into  a  discussion  of  what  this  bill 
accomplishes. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
hon.  members  to  know  some  of  the  soiurces 
from  which  changes  in  this  type  of  legisla- 
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tion  arise.  Every  year  well-known  and 
highly  respected  organizations  representing 
the  employers  and  trade  unions,  as  well  as 
other  groups,  make  representations  to  the 
government  and,  on  occasions,  to  me,  as 
Minister  of  Labour,  urging  that  changes  be 
made.  While  it  may  be  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  prepared  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  as  made,  they  are  exam- 
ined against  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  and  out  of  such  a  study  may 
come  changes  acceptable  to  the  government 

Since  the  pattern  of  industrial  relations 
is  not  static  and  new  approaches  and  new 
problems  are  constantly  arising,  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  The  Department  of  Labour 
to  review  the  Act  at  regular  intervals  with 
a  view  to  recommending  changes.  Other 
changes  arise  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
administering  the  legislation.  No  great  prin- 
ciples may  be  involved.  They  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  "housekeeping"  amendments 
because  they  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  or  of  any  other  officer  charged 
with  duties  of  administering  the  legislation. 

It  may  be  that  important  changes  will 
arise  out  of  the  discussions  which  are  held 
in  the  department.  If  they  are  accepted  by 
the  government  they  will  appear  as  part  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  House 
will  remember  that  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  was  extensively  amended  in  1960.  A 
select  committee  of  the  Legislature  had 
reported  after  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Act.  The  amendments  made  at  that  time 
were  based  on  the  report. 

It  may  be  argued  that  many  reconmien- 
dations  contained  in  that  report  were  not 
implemented  as  they  were  presented.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  however,  that  all  the  recom- 
mendations generated  a  great  deal  of  thought 
in  the  department  and  in  the  ranks  of  gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  it  can  be  said  that 
alternative  proposals  were  developed  which 
are  now  embodied  in  the  legislation. 

More  recently  we  have  reached  the  report 
of  Mr.  Carl  Goldenberg,  appointed  a  Royal 
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commission  of  one  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
struction industry.  His  report  is  now  public, 
and  he  had  quite  a  good  deal  to  say  on  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  Those  recommenda- 
tions which  were  available  for  immediate 
implementation  are  reflected  in  the  bill. 
Based  on  experience  in  the  department,  some 
of  them  may  not  adhere  completely  to  Mr. 
Goldenberg's  recommendations,  but  they  do 
bear  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  report. 

Other  recommendations  require  study,  and 
this  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 
Still  other  recommendations  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  of  the  employers  and 
trade  union  representatives  which  I  shall  call 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Goldenberg. 

All  in  all,  the  amendments  proposed  reflect 
the  experience  of  the  department,  the  con- 
tinuing developments  in  the  field  of  labour 
relations,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
recommendations  to  be  found  in  the  Golden- 
berg report. 


MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  municipal 
employees  retirement  system. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  speaking  on 
first  reading  of  this  bill  I  would  like  to  move 
a  bill  which  is  complementary  to  it. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
bill  introduced  is  complementary  to  the  first 
bill  in  order  to  allow  the  operation  of  the 
new  municipal  pension  system,  and  because 
certain  regulations  now  under  the  authority 
of  The  Municipal  Act  would  not  allow  the 
type  of  municipal  retirement  pension  which 
most  municipalities  now  desire. 

The  present  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
on  the  municipal  employees  retirement  sys- 
tem is  the  answer,  if  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  a  question  asked  me  some  weeks  ago,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  and 
earlier   than   that  by   the   hon  member  for 


Nipissing    (Mr   Troy).     It   is    to    establish    a 
municipal  employees  retirement  system. 

This  bill  and  the  plan  being  introduced  is 
the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  municipal 
pension  plans  throughout  Ontario.  The  study, 
which  began  in  1960,  reviewed  not  only  the 
problems  of  the  Ontario  municipalities  but 
also  the  approaches  which  have  been  taken 
to  this  problem  by  other  jurisdictions  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Austraha,  New 
Zealand  and  the  50  states  of  the  American 
Union. 

The  study,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
with  the  advice  of  a  firm  of  actuaries,  dis- 
closed that  745  of  the  976  municipalities  in 
Ontario  had  not  provided  their  employees 
with  an  opportunity  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
villages  and  12  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
townships  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  re- 
tirement. Many  municipalities  and  municipal 
employees  are  dissatisfied  with  existing 
pension  plans. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  recall 
that  a  number  of  municipalities  have  applied 
for  private  legislation  in  connection  with  this 
matter  and  many  more  have  indicated  to 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  that 
they  wish  to  introduce  retirement  plans  which 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  present 
regulations  under  The  Municipal  Act. 

The  legislation  in  The  Municipal  Act 
authorizing  municipal  pension  plans  was 
enacted  some  25  years  ago,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  large  majority  of  Ontario  muni- 
cipalities which  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
existing  legislation  have  not  done  so  because 
the  legislation  has  been  too  restrictive  and 
the  problem  of  pensions  has  been  too  com- 
plex. 

The  retirement  plan  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  be  self-sustaining  and  will  be 
financed  exclusively  by  contributions  from 
municipalities  and  employees.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  will  provide  only  the  initial 
cost  of  organizing  the  system.  The  system 
will  be  managed  by  a  board  composed  in 
the  main  of  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

The  retirement  system  will  solve  what  has 
become  an  increasingly  difficult  and  complex 
problem  for  the  municipalities  concerning  the 
provision  of  pensions  to  employees. 

There  are  745  municipalities  without 
pension  plans  whose  employees  will  now 
have  a  complete  range  of  pension  benefits 
available  at  reasonable  and  uniform  rates  of 
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contribution  by  merely  applying  for  partici- 
pation. With  this  new  plan  we  are  providing 
for  a  sound  system  of  municipal  pensions 
which  will  assure  the  orderly  and  secure 
retirement  of  thousands  of  municipal  employ- 
ees, and  which  will  make  a  marked  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  much  needed 
experienced  municipal  officials. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  system  shall 
advance  its  accumulative  funds  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  ex'change  for  40-year  five 
per  cent  debentures. 

Under  this  system  the  following  benefits 
will  be  provided: 

1.  a  normal  retirement  pension  of  two  per 
cent  of  career  earnings  at  age  65; 

2.  a  disability  pension  of  two  per  cent  of 
reer  earnings  to  the  date  of  disability; 

3.  a  widow's  pension  of  50  per  cent  of 
normal  retirement  pensions,  subject  to  certain 
adjustments; 

4.  an  immediate  vesting  of  employer's  con- 
tributions; and 

5.  refund  of  employee  contributions  plus 
interest,  on  termination  of  service  before 
retirement. 

The  pension  will  be  completely  and  im- 
mediately portable  within  all  municipalities 
and  the  public  service  of  Ontario  and  Canada. 
This  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  an  em- 
ployee's equity  in  the  retirement  plan  from 
one  municipality  to  another.  Such  transfers 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
providing  greater  portability  of  pensions. 

In  addition,  such  portability  will  meet  an 
urgent  need  of  the  municipalities,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  qualified  admini- 
strators to  transfer  from  one  municipality  to 
another  in  order  to  broaden  their  experience 
or  to  assume  more  responsibility.  Tliis  will 
help  to  provide  much  needed  experienced 
career  employees  for  our  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  bill  represents  what  the  future  will  prove 
to  have  been  one  of  the  historic  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  sound  local 
government  in  Ontario.  Local  government  is 
dependent  upon  sound,  honest,  and  consci- 
entious administrators.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  encourage  and  permit  our  municipalities  to 
attract  to  their  service  the  type  of  men  who 
will  assist  our  councils  in  providing  good 
local  government. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  May  I  ask 
a  question  please?  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  glance 
at  this,  it  seems  like  a  very  good  programme; 
and  I  would  say  that  perhaps  it  is  much  better 


than  some  of  the  private  plans  operating  in 
the  municipalities  at  tlie  present  time.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  provision  for  existing 
municipahties  under  the  present  insurance 
plan,  although  the  number  is  small,  to  give 
them  permission  to  transfer  into  this  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. First  of  all  I  may  say  that  this  bill  will 
go,  together  with  the  provisional  regulations, 
to  the  municipal  law  committee,  which  I 
understand  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  will 
be  sitting  on  Monday.  This  bill  does  provide, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  opporttmity  for  existing  plans 
of  those  now  participating  to  continue  along- 
side the  new  plan. 

One  of  the  features  of  portability  discussed 
yesterday  in  the  committee  was  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  some  employees  in  the  future 
to  have  many,  many  pension  cheques  c-oming 
in  from  the  various  places  where  they  had 
worked;  and  that  there  might  be,  perhaps,  a 
central  agency  which  would  pick  up  ten 
cheques  and  issue  one. 

This  Act  would  mean  that  there  might  be 
two  municipal  pension  cheques  coming  to  a 
man;  one  from  the  private  independent 
scheme  which  is  now  efiFective,  and  one  from 
OMERS— Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Re- 
tirement System— coming  in  for  the  time  he 
was  in  that  system. 


THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  ameixl 
The  Public  Accountancy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  presenting  this  bill  for  first  reading 
I  should  like  to  present  a  little  background  of 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  these  pro- 
posed amendments.  The  original  Act  was 
passed  by  this  assembly  in  1950.  It  established 
two  qualifying  bodies  of  the  accountancy 
profession;  namely,  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario  and  the  Certified 
Pubhc   Accountants    Association    of   Ontario. 

It  is  anticipated  that  tlie  fortlicoming 
merger  of  the  institute  and  the  association 
will  result  in  one  qualifying  body  instead  of 
two.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  are:  first  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  "public 
accountant";  secondly  to  make  the  changes 
in  the  present  Act  made  necessary  by  the 
proposed  union  of  the  institute  and  the  asso- 
ciation; third,  to   limit  licences  to  members 
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of  the  qualifying  body,  to  members  of  the 
Certified  General  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario  and  to  those  who  have  been  licensed 
as  pubhc  accountants  in  the  past. 

The  amendments  being  introduced  today 
will,  after  final  reading  and  Royal  assent, 
be  proclaimed  when  the  official  union  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario 
and  the  Certified  Pubhc  Accountants  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  is  finalized. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers 
to  questions  as  follows: 

7.  Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South )- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

1.  How  many  timber  licensees  in  Ren- 
frew county  did  not  complete,  by  March  31, 
1961,  payments  of  Crown  dues  for  the  fiscal 
year    1959-1960? 

2.  What  were  their  names? 

3.  (a)  Were  any  timber  limits  cancelled 
for  non-payment?     (b)  If  so,  which  ones? 

4.  How  many  timber  Hcensees  in  Ren- 
frew county  are  currently  in  arrears  on 
payment  of  Crown  dues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1961? 

Answers  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests   (Mr.  Spooner): 

1.  One. 

2.  John  Pershick. 

3.  (a)  No. 

( b )  Not  applicable. 

4.  One. 

16.  Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich)— 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— Re  Holiday  Beach 
Park: 

1.  How  much  land  was  purchased? 

2.  What  was  the  purchase  price? 

3.  Who  were  the  owners  from  whom  the 
land  was  purchased? 

4.  Who  was  the  agent  who  negotiated 
the  purchase? 

5.  (a)  Who  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
department?  (b)  What  fees,  legal  or  other- 
wise, and  commissions  were  paid? 

6.  How  and  to  whom  the  contracts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lands  such  as 
dredging,  filhng,  etc.,  were  let? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests: 

1.  205  acres. 

2.  $229,186.63. 

3.  Maiden  Farms  Ltd.  and  Stanley 
Nicholson. 


4.  Department  of  Public  Works. 

5.  (a)  H.J.Holland. 

(b)  Legal  fees,  $1,984.10. 
Survey  Fees,  $1,467.70. 

6.  By  tender  to  Ace  Hauhng  Company. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  brief  announcement  to  the  House  of 
something  which  I  believe  is  of  very  great 
scientific  importance  both  to  us  in  Ontario 
and  to  all  of  Canada. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  very  great  day  for  Canada, 
for  today,  this  morning  at  2:40  a.m.,  the  first 
Canadian  nuclear  reactor  went  into  operation. 
This  is  NPD-2,  a  20,000  kilowatt  generating 
station,  on  the  Ottawa  river  near  Rolphton. 
This  plant  will  be  producing  electricity  in 
some  quantities  in  several  months  and  the 
commissioning  and  experimentation  on  the 
equipment  will  continue,  but  this  morning 
at  2:40  a.m.,  a  neutron-counting  instrument  in 
the  station  control  room  indicated  that  the 
chain  reaction  had  been  achieved.  This  is 
the  first  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
it  heralds  a  very  great  day  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  second  matter,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  announcement  to  the  House 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  in  relation 
to  gas  storage.  I  indicated  to  the  energy 
committee  several  days  ago  that  I  would 
present  a  matter  of  policy  to  the  Cabinet  for 
its  approval  or  disapproval,  or  alteration  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  we  discussed  this 
in  the  energy  committee  at  which  time  there 
were  representations  frorh  the  various  com- 
panies. 

I  say  this  with  particular  reference  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  who  was  unavoidably  detained  at 
another  obligation  he  had  on  that  day.  But 
I  would  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  have  many  other  members  in  western 
Ontario,  that  on  this  day  we  had  very  full 
representation   before  the  committee. 

The  companies  were  represented.  Mr. 
Jolliffe  was  there,  counsel  for  the  Lambton 
gas  storage  association;  Mr.  Young,  who  is 
the  secretary  of  this  general  organization;  the 
hon.  member  for  Lambton  East  ( Mr.  Janes ) 
and  other  hon.  members  from  western  On- 
tario; representatives  of  the  companies;  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDon- 
ald), who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  others. 

At    that    time,    I    think    it    fair    to    say,    I 
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indicated  to  those  who  were  present  as  well 
as  the  committee  that  there  was  a  feeling 
that  this  policy  should  be  undertaken  and 
that  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  meet  the 
problems  that  were  involved,  and  I  would 
now  therefore  like  to  read  to  the  House  the 
policy  of  the  government  arising  out  of  the 
Langford  committee  report  in  relation  to  gas 
storage. 

Natural  gas  and  petroleum  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Ontario  for  over  100  years.  Last 
year,  gas  production  in  Ontario  was  approxi- 
mately 15  billion  cubic  feet.  Consumption 
on  the  other  hand  has  increased  from  8.3 
billion  cubic  feet  in  1950  to  125  billion  cubic 
feet  in  1961,  in  addition  37.2  billion  cubic 
feet  of  manufactured  gas.  The  main  source 
of  supply  is  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line 
which  delivers  natural  gas  from  western 
Canada  to  distributing  companies  in  Ontario. 

The  economics  of  natural  gas  transmission 
are  complex  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
electricity,  the  demand  for  natural  gas  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season. 
In  the  warm  summer  months  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  is  at  a  minimum  and  during  a 
winter  cold  spell  it  is  at  a  maximum.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  no  other  arrangements  were 
made,  the  deliverability  of  the  trans-Canada 
pipe  line  would  of  necessity  be  geared  to 
the  peak  demand  of  winter.  Conversely  the 
pipeline  would  be  greatly  under-utilized 
during  the  summer  period  of  minimum  de- 
mand. The  greatest  efficiency  and  hence  the 
lowest  cost  of  the  natural  gas  will  occur  if 
the  transmission  line  can  be  operated  as 
close  to  maximum  as  possible  throughout  the 
year. 

In  order  to  operate  at  near  maximum 
capacity  throughout  the  year-at  what  is 
called  a  high  load  factor— the  ideal  situation 
occurs  if  surplus  gas  can  be  carried  in  the 
transmission  lines,  during  the  periods  of  mini- 
mum demand  and  stored  near  the  point  of 
final  consumption  for  use  during  those  periods 
of  maximum  demand  which  normally  occur 
during  the  winter  months.  Where  this  can  be 
done,  the  average  transmission  costs  are  at  a 
minimum  and  the  consumer  benefits  accord- 
ingly. 

The  depleted  gas  fields,  which  are  found 
primarily  in  Lambton  county  of  Ontario,  pro- 
vide a  natural  storage  area  and  for  this 
reason  these  depleted  fields  are  a  unique  and 
valuable  resource.  Through  their  use  our 
natural  gas  transmission  and  distribution 
systems  can  be  operated  most  efficiently  and 
natural  gas  can  be  delivered  to  consumers  at 
a  lower  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 


As  the  consumption  of  natural  gas  has 
continued  to  increase  in  the  province,  the 
importance  of  these  storage  fields  has 
increased  proportionally.  Storage  firs^t  began 
there  in  1943  when  28.7  million  cubic  feet 
were  injected  into  an  underground  reservoir. 
The  quantities  have  increased  year  by  year 
since  then.  In  1951,  approximately  2.6  billion 
cubic  feet  were  injected  into  storage.  In 
1955,  four  years  later,  this  had  doubled  to 
4.5  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1961  approximately 
16.9  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  were 
placed  in  storage. 

The  long-term  potential  value  of  depleted 
gas  fields  for  gas  storage  was  realized  shortly 
after  storage  began  and  legislation  affecting 
gas  storage  was  passed  in  1948.  In  1950 
the  three  areas  known  as  Dawn  No.  1,  Dawn 
No.  2  and  Dawn  No.  3  were  designated  as: 
gas  storage  areas.  In  1955  Waubuno  Poo! 
was  so  designated  and  in  1957  the  Payne 
Pool  became  a  natural  gas  storage  area.  All 
of  these  areas  are  located  in  Lambton  county. 
In  1961  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  held  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  two  further  applications 
for  storage  areas. 

The  pools  presently  in  use,  namely,  Dawn 
No.  1,  Dawn  No.  2  and  Dawn  No.  3,  Wau- 
buno and  Payne  have  a  total  working  capacity 
of  26.7  billion  cubic  feet.  The  two  applica- 
tions in  1961  include  fields  having  a  working 
capacity  of  18.6  and  55.6  billion  cubic  feet 
respectively.  Further  potential  gas  storage 
areas  are  estimated  at  30.2  billion  cubic  feet. 
The  total  potential  gas  storage  capacity  in 
the  province  is  estimated  at  131.1  billion 
cubic  feet.    This  includes  working  storage. 

Natural  gas  storage  areas,  important  as  they 
are  to  our  natural  gas  industry  today,  have 
an  even  greater  significance  for  the  years 
ahead  when  the  demand  for  natural  gas  will 
be  double  and  even  triple  our  present  con- 
sumption. In  view  of  this  fact,  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  set  out  principles  which  will 
guide  our  provincial  policy  for  the  future: 

First,  the  gas  storage  reservoirs  which 
exist  in  tlie  province  must  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  province.  Therefore,  only 
companies  holding  a  provincial  charter  will 
be  allowed  to  operate  storage  reservoirs  in 
Ontario. 

Second,  in  the  operation  of  gas  storage, 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario  must 
have  priority,  therefore,  Ontario  distribut- 
ing companies  will  have  the  first  call  on  the 
use  of  the  storage  reservoirs  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Third,  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  operation  the  storage  reservoirs 
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must  be  developed  according  to  an  over- 
all plan.  In  order  to  achieve  this  desirable 
goal,  there  shall  be  one  body  vi^hich  has 
overall  regulatory  control  for  all  matters 
related  to  gas  storage.  This  authority  v/ill 
be  delegated  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board. 

The  Ontario  Energy  Board  will  have  full 
power  over  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
most  efficient  use  of  gas  storage.  It  will 
ensure  that  only  companies  registered  in 
Ontario  operate  gas  storage  reservoirs.  It 
will  ensure  that  the  needs  of  all  Ontario 
distributors  have  been  met  before  storage 
facilities  are  made  available  to  transmission 
companies,  distributing  companies  in  other 
provinces,  or  companies  located  in  neigh- 
bouring states.  When  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  may  require  companies  engaged  in 
storage  operations  to  co-operate  in  the  use 
of  joint  facilities  and  in  other  ways. 

The  board  will  be  empowered  to  allocate 
to  producers  and  royalty  owners  alike  just 
and  equitable  shares  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  operations  of  storage  areas.  It 
will  be  empowered  to  establish  and  set  just 
and  equitable  compensation  in  all  matters 
relating  to  storage. 

Over  the  years  tliere  has  arisen  some 
controversy  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
terms  of  payment  and  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  royalty  owners  and  landowners. 
While  it  is  noted  that  the  great  majority  of 
royalty  and  landowners  are  probably  satis- 
fied with  the  benefits  which  are  accruing  to 
them,  nevertheless  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  has  been  instructed  to  study  and 
report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  coun- 
cil on  this  subject  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  what  it  considers  to  be  fair,  just 
and  equitable  levels  of  payment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  tlie  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  will 
the  hon.  Minister  permit  a  question?  Will 
this  relate  to  existing  contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  will  relate  to 
existing  leases  for  gas  storage. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Leases?  I  think  that 
is  very  commendable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  I  indicated  to 
the  committee  at  that  time,  I  have  been 
given  some  official  indication  that  as  soon 
as  this  what  seems  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
payment  rate  is  indicated  by  the  energy 
board  these  leases  will  be  renegotiated. 


To    continue: 

It  is  noted  that  the  board  presently  has 
the  power  to  establish  rates  and  to  ensure 
that  all  financial  operations  of  storage  com- 
panies are  such  as  to  permit  the  lowest  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  companies  concerned  for  their 
worthwhile  efforts.  At  the  present  time  only 
one  company  has  been  authorized  to  operate 
gas  storage  facihties  in  the  province  and 
this  company  is  currently  involved  in  a  full 
rate  hearing  before  the  Ontario  Energ>' 
Board. 

I  would  only  make  one  other  statement, 
and  that  is  this,  that  upon  the  energy  board 
coming  forth  with  what  it  considers  to  be 
a  fair,  just  and  equitable  level  of  payment 
—and  this  will  be  after  full  public  hearings 
where  everyone  interested  in  this  matter 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  full  rep- 
resentation—it is  our  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  voluntary  renegotiation.  If  there  is 
not,  then  I  am  prepared  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  this  House  as  to  the  steps  we 
then  ought  to  follow. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House 
the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  The  Corporations  Act  and  The  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,   1961. 

2.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  Part  IX  of  The  Corporations  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

3.  Report  relating  to  the  Registration  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,   1961. 

4.  Report  of  tlie  Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1961. 

5.  Report  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Treat- 
ment and  Research  Foundation  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1961. 

6.  Annual  Report  of  Tlie  Commissioner 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  to  December  31,  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising;  to  take  part  in  this  debate 
may  I  say  first  of  all  that  I  had  not  originally 
intended  to  speak  under  this  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  House  since  we  have  been  al- 
lowed considerable  latitude  under  the  vari- 
ous estimates  and  it  does  give  one  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  on 
most  of  the  problems  which  are  so  common 
to  us  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  good 
government. 

However,  two  or  three  things  have  taken 
place  during  those  estimates  which  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  on  tlie  budget 
debate,  and  I  wish  to  use  my  time  to  deal 
with  some  of  these  problems. 

I  note  that  you  have  not  yet  reconsidered 
your  decision  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. There  are  some  things  which  I  think 
should  be  said,  and  so  I  wish  to  use  this 
time  of  the  House  to  make  those  statements. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  some  matters  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  during  the  past  week  which 
have  to  do  with  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment in  allotting  contracts  for  various  public 
works,  for  Highways  Department  projects  and 
other  expenses  which  call  for  payments  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labour  for  which  I  think  the 
present  government  is  completely  responsible. 
I  think  a  government  which  would  indicate 
to  the  public  that  it  was  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  labour,  would  indicate  this 
in  the  policy,  in  the  allotting  of  contracts  to 
ensure  that  when  taxpayers'  funds  are  ex- 
pended that  the  rights  of  the  workers  are 
properly  protected. 

In  endeavouring  to  find  out  just  what  the 
function  of  The  Department  of  Labour  would 
be  I  would  refer  you,  sir,  to  page  32  of  the 
Ontario  Economics  Survey,  which  deals  with 
the  purpose  of  The  Department  of  Labour, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
that  for  your  edification.    It  states: 

That  with  the  development  of  labour 
organizations  and  the  impressive  growth  of 
Ontario's  industrial  community,  the  prov- 
ince's Department  of  Labour  has  assumed 
an  increasingly  important  role.  The  de- 
partment's primary  concern  is  the  safety 
and  economic  protection  of  the  provincial 
labour  force. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
government  of  this  province  has  completely 


failed  in  this  function  of  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  this  particular 
government  has  any  concern  at  all  for  the 
welfare  of  these  people  who  are  working 
particularly  in  the  construction  industry,  and 
some  of  the  other  phases  of  the  labour  force 
in  this  province. 

Under  the  estimates  of  The  £)epartment  of 
Labour,  you  will  recall,  sir,  that  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender) 
how  many  inspectors  he  had  available  to 
check  to  enforce  fair  wage  conditions  in 
various  contracts.  I  was  very  disappointed  to 
hear  that  this  department  of  government,  this 
very  important  department  that  professes  to 
be  interested  in  the  labour  force  of  our 
country,  did  not  have  one  inspector  who  was 
available  to  check  into  these  matters. 

Now  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
the  government  shows  such  little  concern 
with  a  very  important  matter  to  the  labour 
force,  that  it  is  fair  to  say  then  that  the 
government  is  just  going  through  the  motions 
and  really  does  not  mean  what  it  says  in  its 
various  statements  and  in  statutes  which  have 
been  enacted. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  of 
little  significance  to  write  these  statutes  and 
put  them  on  the  book  and  then  fail  to  take 
the  action  that  is  necessary  to  enforce  them, 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  because  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  enforce  the  statutes— has 
failed  to  show  the  concern  which  we  right- 
fully expect  of  the  government— the  govern- 
ment is  directly  responsible  for  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  this  industry  today  and  for  this 
the  go\emment  must  take  the  responsibility. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  to  the  left,  from  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  says  the  Liberals 
would  not  have  had  it  investigated  three 
yeiurs  ago.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  say. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  could 
not  get  a  seconder  to  my  motion  from  the 
Liberals  on  the  select  committee  to  have  it 
investigated. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  member  says 
he  could  not  get  a  seconder  in  a  select  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  argue  with  him,  I  was  not 
on  the  committee.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  and  I  think  it  is 
not  sufficient  now  to  play  pohtics.  What  I 
am  attempting  to  do  is  to  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  government.  We  do  have  a 
new  Minister  of  Labour.  I  hope  that  if 
I  draw  it  to  his  attention  during  this  session 
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of  the  Legislature  that  by  the  time  we  come 
here  one  year  hence  that  sufficient  remedial 
action  will  have  been  taken  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  was  quite 
astounded  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  some  representatives  of  some  of 
the  construction  trade  unions  in  the  Hamilton 
area.  I  was  astounded  at  the  lack  of  adequate 
inspection  and  legislation  which  does  appear 
on  our  statute  books.  Apparently  we  have  an 
Industrial  Standards  Act  for  which  The 
Department  of  Labour  is  not  really  too  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
in  his  estimates  during  this  session  admitted 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  inspectors  in  his 
department  to  adequately  carry  out  these 
responsibilities. 

I  am  told,  for  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  respect  to  The  Industrial  Standards  Act 
there  are  certain  basic  conditions  which  are 
set  out  for  the  labour  force,  such  as  the  rate 
of  pay,  the  hours  of  work,  and  many  other 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  labour 
people.  I  am  told  that  if  one  of  the  unions 
has  knowledge  of  some  of  the  infractions  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  that  organization  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head.  In  many  cases  the  contract 
is  already  completed  before  they  are  able  to 
get  this  department  to  move. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  were  to  refer  you  to  one  such  situation 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

In  July  of  1961  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  forwarded 
a  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment certain  conditions  which  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  I 
am  told  that  notwithstanding  this  they  were 
required  to  submit  the  evidence  to  get  this 
department  to  act. 

Now,  if  anybody  knows  anything  about  the 
problems  of  these  people,  when  they  are 
trying  to  get  this  evidence  it  is  necessary  for 
neutral  people  or  somebody  other  than  the 
workers  to  enter  onto  the  premises  to  obtain 
the  evidence. 

It  takes  little  imagination,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
realize  that  any  employer  or  contractor  who 
is  contravening  the  terms  of  the  Act  is  not 
likely  to  give  co-operation  to  such  a  stranger. 
In  fact,  in  most  cases  if  he  knows  that  person 
as  a  representative  of  the  union  he  will  order 
him  oJBF  the  premises.  Now,  in  order  to  get 
this  evidence  it  has  been  the  policy  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  to  require  this 
evidence  before  they  act. 


I  submit  that  this  is  one  of  the  faults  with 
respect  to  this  problem  because  I  think  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  to  get  the  evidence  and  to  prosecute 
where  necessary.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
expect  employees  to  submit  the  evidence  that 
is  necessary  to  prosecute  because  these  people 
are  fearful  for  their  jobs.  Therefore  they  are 
reluctant  to  give  the  necessary  affidavits  and 
information  which  is  required  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Consequently  we  have  a  state  of  chaos 
where  we  give  hp-service  to  certain  standards 
and  yet  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  in 
many  cases  that  these  standards  are  not  being 
enforced,  they  are  not  being  carried  out  by 
the  various  contractors. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  injustice 
does  not  apply  only  to  the  labour  force,  but  it 
is  also  an  injustice  to  the  fair  employer  in 
this  province.  We  have  the  case  of  depart- 
ment contracts  which  go  out  for  tender  and 
where  the  fair  wage  scale  is  not  enforced  it 
is  possible  for  an  employer  who  does  not 
pay  union  wages  to  tender  on  the  contract 
and,  generally  speaking,  if  his  financial  con- 
dition is  satisfactory  and  he  has  the  low 
tender,  he  is  given  the  contract. 

Now,  without  enforcement  of  fair  wage 
clauses  in  the  contract,  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  pay  less  in  these  wages,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  is  exploiting  that  labour  when 
compared  to  the  employer  who  does  adhere 
to  reasonable  standards. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
or  the  people  of  any  municipality  expect 
their  government  to  be  less  than  fair  with 
the  people  with  whom  they  deal.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the  government  does 
not  make  these  fair  wage  schedules  part  of 
their  specifications  and  contracts,  tliat  the 
government  is  being  less  than  fair  with  the 
people  with  whom  it  will  deal.  It  puts  the 
employer  of  substandard  labour  in  a  pre- 
ferred condition  over  the  responsible  em- 
ployers of  the  province. 

With  respect  to  this  matter,  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  the  Goldenberg  report  in 
its  entirety,  but  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
section  on  page  22  where  it  states  in  deal- 
ing with  road  building: 

The  federal  government  includes  a  fair 
wage  schedule  in  its  contract  as  do  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  other  municipalities. 
While  Ontario  government  contracts  re- 
quire the  payment  of  fair  wages,  no 
schedule  has  been  formulated. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Road 
Builders    Association    submitted    that    the 
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association  has  unsuccessfully  urged  the 
provincial  government  to  include  in  its 
contracts  minimum  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  wages,  hours  of  work  and  trucking 
rates.  We  feel  that  this  is  practical  com- 
mon sense  approach  to  avoid  exploitation 
and  the  abuse  of  workers  in  our  industry. 

The  commissioner  then  inquired  into  the 
matter  and  the  representatives  of  the  road 
builders  association  told  the  commissioner 
that  they  were  in  favour  of  a  fair  wage 
schedule  being  included.  Now,  I  am  told 
that  the  federal  government  does  include 
such  a  schedule,  and  as  a  result  of  insisting 
on  these  standards  there  is  little  problem 
with  respect  to  the  federal  contracts. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  to  the  left  made 
some  remark  about  the  Liberal  government. 
It  is  just  more  than  passing  interest  that 
these  fair  wage  schedules  were  introduced 
under  the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa. 
So  if  my  hon.  friend  is  going  to  play  politics 
I  think  he  should  at  least  be  fair,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  give  some  credit  where  credit 
is  due. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  had  silence 
from  the  hon.  member  for  five  years. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  member 
says  he  has  had  silence  for  five  years.  I 
can  assure  him  he  is  not  going  to  have 
silence  any  longer  if  that  be  the  case.  We 
are  going  to  speak  up  for  what  we  think  is 
fair.  And  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  call 
it  waking  up  or  anything  else,  that  is  his 
privilege.  We  are  still  going  to  speak  up 
for  these  things  which  we  feel  to  be  right. 
There  is  one  difference  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  and  that  is  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  put  this  policy  into  being.  His  policy 
is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  voice  from  the 
wilderness  for  some  time  yet. 

What  I  am  simply  trying  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  this  gov- 
ernment can  crawl  off  the  limb  for  the 
responsibility  in  this  situation.  I  think  gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  be  model 
employers.  I  think  this  provincial  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  do  this  and  I  think  that 
they  have  shown  a  lack  of  concern.  The 
statutes  were  tliere;  they  did  not  enforce 
them  and  therefore  the  only  pepole  that 
we  can  blame  is  tlie  government  that  is  in 
power.  Apparently  they  have  not  been 
listening  to  my  hon.  friend  to  the  left,  so 
we  are  going  to  give  them  a  little  help 
and  sec  if  tliey  will  make  some  changes. 

Dealing  with  this  matter,  1  am  informed 
by  some  of  the  people  in  my  area  that  one 


of  the  complaints  which  was  voiced  by  one 
of  the  unions  was  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  employer  who  was  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  in  this  Industrial  Standards 
Act.  Now  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
wait  for  the  evidence  to  be  forthcoming, 
rather  than  go  out  and  take  the  initiative  in 
The  Department  of  Labour,  we  are  not  likely 
to  get  much  action  if  people  who  are  part 
of  the  advisory  body  are  guilty  of  some  of 
the  contraventions  in  the  Act  itself. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  that  further. 
This  is  information  which  has  been  given  to 
me;  it  is  third  hand  at  this  point.  I  have 
not  checked  it  out;  I  cannot  prove  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  too  much  more 
which  I  can  say  which  will  make  the  point 
any  stronger  than  I  have  tried  to  make  it, 
other  than  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  dur- 
ing the  estimates  of  his  department  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  safety  regulations  in 
the  various  industries. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  it  was  shocking  to 
read  the  various  accusations  which  I  believe 
were  levelled  at  the  government  in  the  tabling 
of  the  McAndrew  report.  Had  there  just 
been  a  few  oversights  I  think  we  could  put 
this  down  to  oversights  in  the  administration 
of  the  department.  But  I  made  a  record  of 
them  and  there  were  no  less  than  somewhere 
between  90  and  100  recommendations,  many 
of  them  dealing  with  very  serious  matters. 

I  suggest  that  the  lack  of  safety  regulations 
are  part  of  those  serious  matters  which  were 
set  out  in  the  McAndrew  report.  You  will 
recall  that  we  were  dealing  with  tlie  case  of 
the  middle-aged  and  older  worker  who  finds 
it  diflBcult  to  find  employment.  Now  I  am 
told  by  some  very  responsible  people  that  the 
lack  of  safety  regulations  in  some  of  our 
industries  has  the  result  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  refusing  to  take  employment 
because  of  hazardous  conditions.  As  a  result, 
I  am  told  that  we  have  the  younger  workers 
coming  into  the  province  from  other  prov- 
inces, taking  these  more  dangerous  and 
hazardous  jobs  simply  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  will  take  a  chance.  The  hon. 
Minister  will  recall  that  I  reminded  him  of 
a  certain  painting  contractor  who  was  unable 
to  take  a  job  painting  one  of  the  government 
bridges  over  water  because  he  proWded 
certain  minimum  standards.  Another  con- 
tractor not  providing  those  minimum  stand- 
ards was  able  to  underbid  tlie  job  and 
consequently  tlie  work  was  done. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
that  if  anybody  is  injured  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  to  say. 
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I  honestly  believe  the  government  must  take 
full  responsibility  because  of  the  lack  of 
regulations  which  would  have  provided  pro- 
tection had  the  regulations  been  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

Now  I  hope  that  before  another  year  rolls 
around,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  a  better 
situation  and  that  the  government  will  accept 
its  responsibilities  and  will  see  that  these 
matters  are  properly  carried  out.  I  under- 
stand that  changes  are  necessary  to  the 
Industrial  Standards  Act  to  provide  greater 
penalties  if  we  are  really  going  to  enforce  the 
conditions  that  are  in  there. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  this  one  sugges- 
tion to  the  government,  that  where  we  do 
have  proof  that  a  contractor  has  not  been 
living  up  to  the  conditions  which  are  set  out 
in  The  Fair  Wages  and  Industrial  Standards 
Acts,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  prohibit  that 
contractor  from  bidding  on  government  jobs 
for  a  time.  The  financial  penalties  that  are 
included  in  the  Act  are,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pletely inadequate.  They  are  not  sufficient  to 
deter  an  unethical  contractor,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  these 
problems  are  coming  to  our  attention. 

I  should  like  to  deal,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
another  matter  which  I  also  consider  to  be  of 
major  significance  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
portable  pensions.  I  realize  that  the  govern- 
ment has  introduced  first  reading  of  a  bill 
to  provide  for  portability  of  pensions.  This, 
of  course,  was  a  political  manoeuvre  to  stifle 
and  cut  off  debate  on  this  very  important 
subject  by  all  hon.  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  will  recall  that 
there  has  been  a  bill  standing  in  my  name, 
for  which  I  do  not  take  credit,  which  was 
the  product  of  the  Ontario  portable  pensions 
committee.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  study 
document,  formulated  and  made  up  by  a 
group  of  experts  whom  I  consider  to  be  as 
good  as  any  in  this  country.  I  think  they  are 
a  group  of  people  who  have  given  more 
thought  and  attention  to  this  problem  than 
perhaps  any  other  group  in  Canada. 

Now  I  was  surprised  to  take  from  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  under  the  debate  on  the  Ontario 
Code  of  Human  Rights  that  legislation  was  not 
to  be  brought  forward  during  this  session  of 
the  Legislature.  As  a  result  of  what  I  took  to 
be  his  intention  during  that  debate,  I  intro- 
duced the  committee  bill  on  portable  pensions 
in  my  name  in  the  hope  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  if  he  really  did  want  to  study  this 
problem,  would  permit  a  reasonable  amount 
of  debate  in  this  House  on  the  subject. 


You  will  recall,  sir,  that  rather  than  do  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  introduced  his  own 
bill,  gave  it  first  reading  in  the  House,  indi- 
cated that  it  would  not  receive  second  read- 
ing, thus,  in  effect,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
would  be  able  to  comment  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill  in  this  assembly. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  will 
be  pleased  to  bring  it  back  for  second  reading 
if  the  hon.  member  wants  a  debate  here  on 
it.  I  sent  it  to  the  committee  for  study,  but 
if  the  hon.  member  feels  that  there  is  some 
debate  required  here  in  the  House,  I  would 
be  quite  happy  to  bring  it  back. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  think  some 
debate  should  have  been  allowed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  am  going  to  leave  that  up  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  do  have  a  few 
remarks  that  I  should  like  to  make  at  this 
time.  He  has  already  set  the  course,  sent  it 
to  the  committee,  and  you  will  recall  that 
when  some  members  of  the  committee  sug- 
gested that  it  be  brought  back,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  his  party  were  quick  to  veto  the 
suggestion,  and  one  hon.  member  got  up  and 
moved  the  committee  adjourn  before  they 
could  take  any  action  on  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  this  principle,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  we  are  putting 
the  matter  of  portable  pensions  aside  for 
a  further  year.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any 
charges  that  some  hon.  member  of  this  House 
was  not  doing  his  job,  but  I  think  there  are 
some  strong  inferences  here  that  we  are 
being  less  than  responsible  in  our  treatment 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to 
bring  it  into  legislation  this  year  is  going  to 
put  back  one  more  year  the  time  when  the 
workers  of  this  province  will  be  entitled  to 
reasonable  minimum  standards  in  the  vesting 
privileges  contained  in  their  pensions.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  policy  which  is  being 
adopted  by  this  Legislature  at  this  time  to 
a  large  degree  smacks  of  political  expediency. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  not  indicative  of  a  respon- 
sible government  intent  on  solving  one  of 
the  important  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  day. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  upon  some  of 
the  problems  which  are  inherent  when  we 
deal  with  the  matter  of  pensions  and  the 
portability  of  them.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  in  this  field,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  the  effects  that  they  will  have  upon 
our  citizens.  In  considering  portable  pen- 
sions, we  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
financing,  the  concept  of  pensions  as  they 
jtpply   as   a   matter   of   right,    or   of   gratuity. 
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the  effect  our  changing  society  is  having  on 
pension  needs. 

We  Ciinnot  fail  to  take  note  of  the  effect 
of  medical  science  as  it  applies  to  provision 
of  adequate  pensions,  and  actuarial  sound- 
ness as  it  affects  the  abih'ty  of  pension  funds 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Since  these  mat- 
ters are  all  very  comprehensive,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  them  completely,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  some  passing  remarks 
about  them. 

First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  pen- 
sions do  not  come  out  of  the  air.  If  we  are 
going  to  provide  pensions,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  provide  adequate  funds  with  which  to 
do  it,  and  if  we  realize  how  much  it  costs 
to  provide  a  pension  for  a  male,  aged  65,  it 
is  somewhat  staggering. 

Remember  that  it  requires  $11,000  in  cash 
acciunulation  at  age  65  for  every  thousand 
dollars  of  annual  jxinsion  to  be  provided  to 
a  male  beneficiar>',  and  this  amount  is  much 
larger  for  female  beneficiaries  because  of 
■^B     their  longer  life  expectancy. 

I^f         At  the  present  rates  of  interest,  I  am  told 
'  that  it  requires  $13,000  in  cash  accumulation 

at  age  65  for  every  female  to  receive  $1,000 
of  annual  benefit.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  becomes  more  understandable  when 
we  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
accumulation  of  five-and-a-half  years  wages 
if  we  are  to  provide  a  pension  of  50  per 
cent  of  one's  annual  earnings  at  retirement; 
and  this  five-and-a-half  years  becomes  six- 
and-a-half  years  earnings  in  the  case  of 
female  workers. 

When  we  consider  one's  pay  envelope  and 
the  deductions  which  are  made  for  income 
tax  and  other  social  benefits,  we  realize  that 
in  order  to  provide  a  50  per  cent  pension  it 
is  necessary  for  the  worker  to  actually  supply 
more  than  the  five-and-a-half  years'  earnings 
—because  of  these  deductions.  This  five-and- 
a-half  years  becomes  considerably  more. 

The  reason  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
there  are  many  people  in  this  country  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  with  the 
high  cost  of  government.  Our  total  indebted- 
ness Ls  rising  sharply  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Part  of  the  present  federal  debt  ex- 
pense is  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
pension  benefits  in  the  form  of  old-age  secu- 
rity payments. 

Concerning  the  provision  of  increased  ade- 
quate future  retirements  benefits,  we  must 
realize  that  they  will  either  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise  pension  plans  or  through 
state  plans.  We  will  either  provide  tlie 
accumulation  of  funds  to  pay  for  these  pen- 
sions from  earnings  and  profits,  or  we  will 


provide  tlwm  througli  the  extraction  of  taxes. 
One  thing  remains  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  that  the  accumulated  debts  whicli  we 
now  have  will  have  to  be  retired  sooner 
or  later;  and  the  earnings  from  future  wages 
will  be  used  to  retire  those  debts. 

When  we  contemplate  the  effect  that  this 
will  have  on  future  generations,  we  are  led 
to  wonder  whether  the  people  wlio  are  com- 
ing of  age  today  will  actually  be  able  to 
collect  the  state  benefits  as  now  provided  in 
the  old  age  seciuity  payments  when  they 
cx)me  to  the  age  of  retirement  a  few  decades 
later. 

It  may  not  be  good  politics  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  suggest  that  unless  we 
provide  for  these  pensions  on  a  sound  actua- 
rial basis  we  are  only  compounding  our 
problems  for  the  future.  I  am  simply  sug- 
gesting in  all  of  this,  that  if  we  enact  legis- 
lation now  to  provide  for  the  provision  of 
some  of  these  old  age  benefits  from  savings 
and  earnings  of  private  enterprise,  through 
portability  of  pensions,  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  extracting  money 
by  taxation  as  a  claim  upon  die  earnings  <rf 
future  generations. 

To  those  employers  and  others  who  com- 
plain—I  think  there  was  a  remark  made  in 
the  conmiittee  the  other  day  that  portable 
pensions  with  minimum  standards  will  create 
extra  costs— I  would  reply  that  they  will  pay 
for  these  additional  costs  in  any  event.  Either 
they  will  pay  for  them  now,  through  plans 
over  which  they  have  some  control,  or  they 
will  pay  for  them  in  the  future  widi  tax 
payments  to  pay  the  cost  of  state-operated 
plans. 

When  one  considers  the  effect  that  our 
changing  society  is  having  on  our  people 
one  cannot  but  realize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding ever-increasing  pension  benefits  to  the 
older  people  in  their  sunset  years.  During  the 
last  few  decades  we  have  changed  from  a 
nation  of  self-employed  and  agricultural 
people  to  one  where  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  depend  upon  others  for  their  means 
of  livelihood. 

When  we  were  less  dependent  upon  others 
for  our  hvelihood,  it  was  not  then  necessary 
for  a  worker's  means  of  livelihood  and  his 
earnings  to  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Today 
an  individual  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
a  complete  end  to  his  earning  power,  not 
because  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  use- 
fulness, but  rather  because  he  has  reached 
the  chronological  age  which  society  considers 
to  be  the  age  of  retirement  and  which,  to  a 
\ery  great  extent,  is  dictated  by  tlie  existence 
of  our  pension  plan  requirements. 
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We  are  changing  from  a  rural  to  an 
urban  society,  where  the  individual  is  more 
than  ever  dependent  upon  money  as  a  source 
of  existence.  When  we  consider  the  eflFects, 
of  which  I  made  mention,  in  the  advances 
of  medical  science  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  people  who  live  to  retirement  age 
today  are  considerably  higher  in  percentage 
than  a  century  ago.  We  find  that  not  only 
do  more  people  need  money  to  exist,  but 
we  also  know  that  they  need  it  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  because  of  the  greater  life 
expectancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  simply  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  need  for  changing  stand- 
ards in  our  pension  benefits  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  day.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pension  is  not 
a  matter  of  gratuity  but  rather  a  matter 
of  right.  Whether  or  not  we  have  a  pen- 
sion right  in  our  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship I  cannot  help  but  think,  as  a  society, 
we  must  consider  an  adequate  pension  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

A  society  which  is  capable  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  outlined  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  capable  of  providing  suflBcient  needs  to 
take  care  of  those  afFected.  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  industry  and  com- 
merce no  longer  exist  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  profit.  In  an  affluent  society  they  must 
provide  other  benefits.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
one  such  benefit  is  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient pensions  to  provide  a  way  of  sustenance 
for  those  who  reach  the  age  of  retirement. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  honourable 
man,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  assembly  who  does 
not  believe  that  portability  of  pensions  will 
become  a  reality  in  this  province.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  this  programme  will 
affect  both  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures of  our  society  in  the  long-range  plan. 
It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  government 
is  not  doing  all  in  its  power  to  expedite 
positive  action,  to  hasten  this  event. 
^  I   am   not  unmindful   of   the   far-reaching 

consequences  and  no  doubt  many  complica- 
tions which  will  be  uncovered  in  bringing 
a  portable  pension  programme  to  reality. 
I  have  not  suggested  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  evolve  legislation  to  put  this  into  effect, 
nor  am  I  unconcerned  with  the  matter  of 
additional  cost,  probably  to  employer  and 
employee  alike,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
by-products  of  such  a  plan.  However,  I 
do  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  today  paying 
out  direct  benefits  in  imemployment  insur- 
ance benefits,  welfare  payments,  and  in 
many    other    ways,    because    we    have    not 


brought  a  portable  pension  plan  forward  at 
an  earlier  date. 

We  also  must  realize  that  there  is  to  a 
large  extent  an  alarming  waste  of  human 
resources  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
legislation.  Many  workers  who  have  been 
laid  off  are  sitting  idly  at  home  waiting  for 
a  call  back  to  their  former  place  of  employ- 
ment rather  than  seek  jobs  elsewhere.  They 
do  this  because  of  a  hope  of  the  retention 
of  pension  benefits  for  which  that  employee 
has  acquired  a  future  interest  on  attaining 
the  age  of  retirement. 

I  have  already  made  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker  is  becoming  one  of  very  serious  con- 
sequences. Earlier  in  this  House  we  dis- 
cussed the  code  of  human  rights  and  we 
were  reminded  by  many  hon.  members  of 
this  House  of  the  manner  in  which  discri- 
mination is  present  in  the  case  of  workers 
as  they  reach  middle  and  advanced  age. 
This  problem  becomes  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  workers  who  have  reached 
40  years  and  over. 

This  .does  have  a  bearing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  present  methods  of  funding  with 
respect  to  pension  plans  are,  in  my  opinion, 
and  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  portable 
pensipns  committee,  directly  responsible  for 
adding  to  this  burden  now  on  the  shoulders 
of  older  workers.  They  are  already  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  seeking  employment  because 
of  the  limitation  of  their  capabilities  and 
when  we  add  to  those  limitations  the  addi^ 
tional  burdens  which  are  created  by  the 
existence  of  our  present  pension  plans  with- 
out vesting  privileges,  I  suggest  that  it  is. 
too  much  of  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  this 
class  of  people. 

Now,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  were  reading  the  portable  pensions  com- 
mittee report,  that  funding  methods  in  many 
of  the  cases,  actually  serye  as  a  deterrent 
to  an  employer  in  hiring  an  older  worker. 

When  we  consider  that  the  payments  to 
a  pension  plan  in  many  cases  by  the  em- 
ployer for  this  older  worker  are  almost 
double  what  they  would  be  for  a  younger 
worker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  employer  would 
not  choose  tlie  younger  worker  with  a  longer 
period  of  productivity  ahead  of  him  and  for 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  a  smaller 
charge  to  the  pension  fund. 

I  suggest  that  employers  are  reluctant  to 
hire  older  workers  because  if  they  turn 
them  out  on  retirement  age  without  a  suffi- 
cient pension,  whether  or  not  that  employer 
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was  entirely  responsible  for  the  situation, 
the  fact  that  that  worker  does  leave  without 
sufficient  pension  benefits  is,  in  my  opinion, 
considered  to  })e  a  reproach  on  him  and  for 
that  reason  he  is  reluctant  to  hire  older 
workers  because  of  the  effect. 

Now,  all  of  this  aside,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these 
were  the  only  arguments  I  suggest  that  there 
is  good  reason  why  we  should  have  brought 
forward  portable  pensions  legislation  during 
this  session.  But  there  is  one  other  matter 
which  is  contained  in  a  warning  from  the 
portable  pensions  committee  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  greater  significance  and  which  I  feel 
tliat  we  should  not  ignore.  In  chapter  10  of 
the  report,  page  94,  we  read  the  following 
sentence:  "We  express  our  surprise  at  the 
unevenness  of  tlie  protection  in  the  case  of 
pensions." 

Now,  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
report  indicates  that  many  of  the  pension 
plans  now  in  existence  are  financially  not  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  the  obligations 
which  are  encompassed  in  the  plan.  Great 
numbers  of  pension  plans  are  not  properly 
funded,  and  many  so-called  pension  plans 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  contractual 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
take  care  of  his  employee  when  he  reaches 
a  c^^rtain  age. 

I  think  when  we  consider  one  paragraph 
in  the  report  on  page  94,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  find  that  this  is  very  well  set  out  and  I 
quote: 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority, 
however,  that  many  plans  dp  not  receive 
sufficient  actuarial  inspection  and  that 
many  do  not  have  sufficient  assets  in  the 
event  the  sponsoring  organization  were 
.  to  suddenly  cease  operation.  This  comment 
applies  wiUi  special  force  to  the  so-called 
terminal  funding  plan  and  in  recent  years 
to  plans  that  pay  pensions  whose  amount 
is  based  on  some  amount  of  final  earnings. 
The  large  actuarial  deficiencies  recently 
dLsplayed  in  several  government  plans  of 
the  final  average  type  illustrate  this  point 
effectively. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  studying  this 
problem  of  pensions  the  committee  were 
surpriseil  to  learn  of  the  very  large  actuarial 
deficiency  in  their  own  government  plan. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  if  we  were  to 
deal  with  this  one  problem  alone,  govern- 
ment action  should  have  been  taken  at  this 
session.  I  suggest  diat  in  ignoring  the  warn- 
ings and  the  suggestions  of  the  committee 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  is 
shirking    responsibilit)'.     When    we    consider 


the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pension 
plans  l>eing  constituted  we  must  realize  the 
need  for  a  minimum  actuarial  standard  to 
protect  the  great  number  of.  Ontario  citizens 
who  no  doubt  are  imaware  of  these  inherent 
dangers. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  gambling  with 
the  welfare  of  many  of  our  workers  when  he 
declines  to  pass  legislation  at  this  session  to 
ensure  the  portability  of  ptmsions. 

We  covered  a  good  deal  of  the  detail  in 
committee  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
you  that  the  reason  that  the  government  is 
shirking  its  responsibility  is  that  possibly  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  some  members  of 
the  Cabinet  have  got  a  secret  wire  down  to 
Mr,  Diefenbaker  in  Ottawa  and  are  aware 
of  some  more  of  Mr.  Diefenbaker *s  campaign 
promises  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  short 
while. 

You  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am 
somewhat  wary  of  these  promises  when  I 
note  that  the  only  step  that  has  been  taken  by 
a  Conservative  government  whidi  dealt  with 
positive  legislation  respecting  pension  plans 
was  a  retrogressive  step. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  present  Conserva- 
tive government  took  power  in  Ottawa  there 
was  a  little  bit  of  control  which,  to  a  degree, 
had  an  effect  on  the  vesting  privileges  in 
pension  plans.  Up  until  that  time,  if  an 
employer  wished  to  have  his  plan  registered 
with  the  income  tax  department  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tax  exemptions,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
plan  to  contain  certain  minimum  vesting 
privileges. 

Now,  when  the  present  Conservative  gov- 
ernment took  office  in  Ottawa  they  removed 
the  only  condition  which  heretofore  was 
necessary  with  respect  to  vesting  in  pension 
privileges.  So  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
fails  to  take  action  on  this  matter  in  this 
House  after  his  own  committee  has  completed 
its  study,  I  am  somewhat  su.spicious. 

I  was  very  interested,  in  questioning  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  the  other 
day,  that  they  stated  that  unless  something 
else  came  forward  they  really  did  not  know  of 
any  further  studies  they  needed  to  make— so 
that  when  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  fails  to 
act  on  it  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  has 
some  sort  of  a  secret  arrangement  witli  the 
Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  in  Ottawa. 

I  would  caution  hon.  members  of  the 
House  not  to  be  taken  in  because  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  have  some  reluctance  to 
accept  these  promises  at  face  value. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister  and   the   hon.   members  of  this   House 
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miglit  reconsider  tliis  whole  problem  of  port- 
able pensions  because  of  the  urgency  and 
because  of  the  profound  effect  that  they  will 
have  on  the  people  of  our  province.  This 
bill  should  be  given  second  and  third  read- 
ings, and  tlie  legislation  should  become  law 
at  this  time. 

There  is  an  effective  date  contained  in  the 
legislation  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  portability  of  pensions,  which  is 
1965;  I  suggest  to  tlie  government  that  if  they 
delay  action  at  this  time  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  that  date  backwards  and  in 
so  doing  it  will  be  harmful  to  tlie  workers. 
I  suggest  that  if  the  legislation  were  to 
become  law  during  this  session,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  friend  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
were  to  be  re-elected  in  Ottawa,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  this  legislation,  we 
could  still  take  proper  action  to  repeal  this 
Act  in  another  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): What  type  of  question? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  the  question  is 
intended  to  draw  out  the  facts,  yes,  but  if 
it  is  intended  to  be  an  embarrasing  question, 
I  will  answer  accordingly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  to  draw  out  a  very 
important  fact.  This  morning's  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  carries  an  article  which  is  entitled 
''Regards  Views  of  Goldenberg  Like  Soviets" 
and  it  is  on  a  speech  made  by  Norman 
Matthews,  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Liberal  association.  The  hon.  member 
does  not  agree  with  tfiat? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  he  is  not  the  im- 
mediate past  president. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  take  it  the  hon.  member 
disagrees  with  this? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  I  would  disagree 
with  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  same  way  I  dis- 
agree with  my  hon.  friend.  I  think  he  is 
taking  things  out  of  context.  I  understand 
this  man  is  a  past  president.  This  is  a  new 
Liberal  organization. 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  be  sorry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  participate  in  this  budget  debate. 


first  of  all  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
predecessor,  the  late  W.  J.  Dunlop,  the 
former  Minister  of  Education  for  this  prov- 
ince. Those  of  us  who  knew  him  held  him  in 
very  high  esteem,  he  served  Eglinton  riding 
diligently,  intelligently  and  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  He  was  a  most  able  and  excellent 
representative  for  Eglinton  and  for  the  people 
of  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  consider 
it  a  genuine  honour  to  succeed  him  and  to 
represent  the  people  of  Eglinton. 

When  representing  the  people  of  Eglinton, 
let  me  assure  you,  sir,  and  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  it  is  not  just  my  intention 
to  represent  those  who  endorsed  my  candida- 
ture but  also  those  who  supported  other 
candidates,  and  even  tliose  who  for  some 
reason  or  otlier  did  not  register  their  votes— 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  perhaps  some 
time  in  the  future  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  support  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Since  entering  tliis  Legislature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  the  important  and  most 
frequent  question  that  has  been  asked  of  me 
is:  "How  do  you  like  it?  How  do  you  like 
it,  having  taken  your  seat  in  the  Legislature?" 
Frequently  I  would  answer  by  saying:  "It 
reminds  me  of  city  council."  Then  quite 
often  I  would  add:  "Too  much  like  city 
council." 

It  was  my  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
would  have  a  greater  degree  of  dignity  and 
decorum  in  a  higher  level  of  government.  I 
am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  when  long 
statistical  reports  are  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly, we  sometimes  welcome  interjections;  not 
only  to  enliven  the  proceedings  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  are  here  witnessing 
it,  but  also  most  of  the  hon.  members  who 
are  here  like  to  hear  some  of  the  ejaculations. 
But  the  point  to  which  I  object  personally  is 
that  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
embroiled  in  petty  arguments  and  allow  these 
petty  arguments  to  develop— as  we  witnessed 
here  last  month— into  a  state  of  pandemo- 
nium, then  I  do  not  think  it  reflects  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

When  I  speak  of  the  dignity  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  this  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate time  to  say  to  you  that  I  personally 
appreciate  the  interest  that  you  have  taken  in 
me,  and  how  helpful  you  have  been,  sir. 
Also  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  as  the 
representative  for  Essex  South.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  you  that  we  appreciate  the 
quiet,  impartial,  ofiBcial  atmosphere  you  lend 
to  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  here. 

Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  command- 
ing voice— particularly  when  you  say:  "Order, 
order!"— rings    throughout    this    House    in    a 
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\'ery  pleasant  yet  dignified  and  authoritative 
manner.  While  I  am  expressing  my  personal 
appreciation  to  you,  sir,  I  would  like  to  tell 
some  of  our  hon.  colleagues  in  the  House 
just  how  I  feel  about  them. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  this  House  with  the  former  leader,  the 
hon.  Mr.  Frost.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  personal  appraisal  of  his  contribu- 
tion in  this  House  but  I  do  know  of  the 
contribution  that  he  has  made.  I  know  him 
to  be  a  very  devoted  servant  and  a  very 
courageous  representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  could  help 
to  enlighten  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  have  had  an  opportunity, 
howewr,  let  me  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  to  make  a  personal 
evaluation  of  the  present  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts);  and  may  I  say  that  I  am 
ver>'  proud  to  be  associated  with  him. 

Incidentally,  when  I  was  speaking  to  a 
group  of  businessmen  here  just  recently,  I 
told  them  about  the  opinion  I  had  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  how  he  was  able  to  assess 
certain  problems,  and  how  he  would  follow 
through  in  a  fair  and  forthright  manner  in 
his  deliberations.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him,  sir,  I  repeat.  I  think 
that  not  only  we  as  members  of  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Party  but  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  should  feel  the  same  way  about 
our  present  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  be  a  good  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  he  is  young  enough  to 
accept  new  ideas  and  the  changes  of  the 
challenging  times  that  we  have  right  now, 
and  yet  he  is  mature  enough  to  follow 
through  and  digest  every  phase  of  a  problem 
and  come  to  a  very  careful  conclusion. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  in  our  group. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Let  me  tell  my  hon.  friends 
something.  Not  only  did  I  tell  them  about 
the  sterhng  qualities  of  our  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister but  I  told  them  about  our  hard-working, 
likeable,  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer).  And  I  went  on  to  tell  them 
about  our  very  able  and  attentive  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  From  there  I  went  on  to  tell  them 
about  the  important  function,  that  we  have 
heard  about  in  this  House  so  often,  of  the 
Opposition.  In  doing  so,  I  explained  to  them 
that  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Oppo- 
sition   are    very    fair;    but    unfortunately    in 


every  group  there  happens  to  be  a  few  who 

are  opposed  to  everything. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  encouraging  for 
me  to  hear  only  last  week  fai  this  House  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quihy) 
say:  "I  am  here  to  assist  the  government,  not 
to  resist  it." 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  hon. 
member  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  here. 
who  has  a  good  idea  and  having  conceived  it 
wants  to  relay  it.  I  think  that  is  what  should 
happen  and  we  should  encourage  it.  If  he 
has  an  excellent  idea  then  he  should  expound 
it  in  the  interests  of  good  government.  And 
every  con.sideration  should  be  given  to  this 
proposal.  No  one  person,  no  one  party,  if 
we  want  to  be  fair  about  it,  no  one  govern- 
ment has  done  everything  in  the  best  interests 
of  everybody.  All  of  us,  if  we  want  to  be 
fair  and  review  what  betterments  we  have 
had,  will  admit  that  various  parties,  through 
boards  of  education,  through  municipal  levels 
of  government,  through  the  province,  and 
through  the  federal  government,  that  various 
parties  have  contributed  towards  our  improve- 
ment. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mind the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  takes 
time  in  a  democratic  way  of  governing  for 
things  to  be  done. 

I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  since  enter- 
ing this  Legislature  to  visit  many  of  the 
oflBces,  to  make  myself  acxjuainted  with 
various  hon.  Ministers,  and  their  deputies,  and 
persormel.  And  I  am  quite  pleased,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  quite  proud,  of  the  people  who 
work  for  us  here  in  Ontario. 

I  would  say  perhaps  one  of  our  own 
Ministers  here— he  happens  to  have  stepped 
out  of  the  room  for  a  moment— for  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  personal  admiration  is 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay). 

I  do  not  tliink  there  is  anyone  here  who 
can  deny  that  he  has  an  abundance  of 
personal  energy.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  who  will  deny  he  has  a  most  reten- 
tive memory,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  feel 
that  he  deserves  recognition  for  the  untiring 
eflFort  expended  on  behalf  of  this  province. 

Candidly,  gentlemen,  as  I  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House  and  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
various  hon.  Ministers  participate  and  submit 
their  budget,  I  feel  very  favourably  impressed. 
I  think  they  have  all  worked  hard,  along  with 
their  deputies  and  their  stafFs,  and  I  think 
that  they  are  all  to  be  congratulated.  Now  I 
am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  I  am  prej- 
udiced in  their  favour.    But  what  is  this  I 
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have  heard  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
so-called  stifling  of  speech? 

If  I  had  one  complaint  to  make  along  these 
lines  it  would  be  that  there  is  not  adequate 
control  from  the  standpoint  of  speech.  Most 
of  you  who  have  sat  on  city  councils  will 
agree  with  me  tliat  we  would  never  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  preface  our  questions 
with  a  10-  or  l5-minute  speech.  And  most 
of  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a  greater 
flexibility  from  the  standpoint  of  verbal  par- 
ticipation from  the  floor  here  than  there 
would  be  in  city  council.  Surely  we  would 
not  be  permitted  the  same  degree  of  irrele- 
vancies  often  submitted  to  this  House. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  the  Throne  speech 
or  on  the  budget  speech,  that  an  hon. 
member  may  speak  about  anything  he  wants 
to  at  any  time.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
the  case.  Since  I  have  entered  the  House  I 
would  agree  with  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. 

I  have  personally  enjoyed  listening  to  many 
of  the  able  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition. 
My  friend  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  questioned  me  about  some  ministers 
in  Greenland. 

I  have  listened  to  the  very  capable  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  surround  all  his  presen- 
tations with  varied  ramifications— perhaps  a 
more  descriptive  word  might  be  performance, 
rather  than  presentation?  I  grant  that  many 
of  his  messages  have  contained  a  lot  of 
human  interest  and  that  they  would  be 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  law  students,  but 
nobody  in  this  House,  to  be  fair  about  it, 
could  possibly  say  that  there  has  been  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  presiding  officer  or 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  stifle  or  curb 
debate. 

And  when  we  talk  about  leniency,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  one  of  the  most  lenient 
members  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  like- 
able members  in  this  House,  and  one  of  the 
most  hard-working  members  is  our  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  He  has  brought  some 
amendments  in  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
three  per  cent  sales  tax.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  him  particularly.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  amendment  to  what  is  called 
the  foodstuffs;  to  include  insulin,  vitamins, 
drugs,  and  medicine.  These  exemptions  are 
worthwhile  and  I  know  the  people  of  Eglin- 
ton  will  appreciate  them. 

I  also  know  that  the  other  exemptions 
which  were  brought  in  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  hospitals  and  classroom  supplies 
are  very  welcome.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
gone  far  enough  however,  as  far  as  the  three 
I>er  cent  tax;  I  think  further  amendments  are 


necessary.  Further  consideration  should 
be  given  to  it,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  retailer,  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  retailing  in  Eglinton  riding. 

The  recent  amendment  permitting  the  re- 
tailer who  has  a  taxable  volume  of  sales  up 
to  approximately  $1,200  yearly,  to  remit  his 
tax  on  a  basis  of  three  or  six  months,  is 
helpful  but  once  again  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  to  further  study  and 
consider  this  as  far  as  the  retailer  is  con- 
cerned. 

Another  important  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
facing  this  Legislature  is  the  need  for  in- 
creased aid  financially  to  municipalities.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  financial  situation  facing 
many  of  our  municipalities  and  we  know  the 
resultant  effect  upon  the  homeowner. 

I  have  heard  from  several  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Eglinton,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are 
quite  concerned  about  the  proposed  tax 
increase  on  their  homes.  There  is  a  limit  on 
what  they  can  pay  as  homeowners,  and  there 
is  a  limit  as  far  as  the  municipality  is  con- 
cerned, as  to  what  it  can  collect  from  the 
main  source  of  revenue,  the  homeowner.  And 
I  am  suggesting  that,  in  a  city  like  the  city  of 
Toronto,  he  should  receive  some  assistance 
from  other  levels  of  government.  Particularly 
so,  when  it  comes  to  the  subway  and  the 
rapid  transit  development. 

Other  large  cities  as  they  continue  to 
prosper  and  develop  will  likely  require  assis- 
tance. We  all  know  that  we  give  assistance 
today  to  the  municipalities  on  behalf  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  roads.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  give  some  con- 
sideration to  financial  assistance  for  rapid 
transit. 

And  while  I  am  urging  this  government  to 
give  some  assistance  along  those  lines  and  to 
consider  the  sales  tax,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
commend  this  government  for  the  action  that 
it  has  taken  in  connection  with  the  local 
option  Act,  and  the  local  option  areas  in 
this  province. 

Now  the  hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  ( Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  when  he  was  speaking  on  Bill 
No.  123  here  last  week  to  amend  the  liquor 
Act,  said  that  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario 
proposes,  as  a  beginning  toward  the  complete 
reform  of  our  liquor  laws,  that  a  realistic 
attitude  be  taken  toward  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  alcohol.  To- 
wards this  end  he  suggests  the  government 
first  do  away  with  the  local  option  vote. 

Then  he  said  that  in  local  option  areas 
the  purchase  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
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is  driven  underground  where  the  evils  of  boot- 
legging ensue,  witli  accompanying  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  represent  Eglinton.  Tliis  is  an  area  that 
starts  a  few  blocks  north  of  St.  Clair  and  goes 
up  to  the  northerly  city  limits.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Leaside,  and  on 
the  west  by  Forest  Hill  Village  and  North 
York.  Eglinton  riding  has  been  a  dry  area 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  do  not 
want  to  change  it  and  the  people  of  Eglinton 
do  not  want  to  change  it,  that  is  more 
important. 

The  people  of  Eghnton  are  law-abiding, 
hard-working.  God-fearing  men  and  women, 
in  various  walks  of  life.  My  constituents  are 
very  prominent,  many  of  them,  as  business- 
men, hundreds  of  them  as  professional  men, 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  architects  and  school 
teachers.  There  is  a  large  group  of  my  con- 
stitutents  tliat  comprises  what  is  known  as 
the  middle  or  the  working  class  group.  We 
know  them  as  the  average  homeowners. 
Having  represented  these  people  in  Eglinton 
for  a  number  of  years  on  Toronto  City 
Council,  I  have  learned  to  know  them  and 
to  respect  them  and  to  know  their  wishes 
and  to  respect  tlieir  wishes.  I  have  visited 
their  homes  and  I  have  visited  their  places 
of  business.  I  question  if  there  is  anybody 
in  this  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  better 
familiar  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Eghnton  riding  than  I  am. 

Now,  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
to  suggest  or  to  indicate  that  these  people, 
because  they  reside  in  a  local  option  area, 
have  been  driven  underground  and  have  been 
deprived  of  certain  privileges  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  to  indicate  that  they  have  a 
complete  disregard  and  disrespect  for  the  laws 
of  this  country,  is  not  only  unfair  and  un- 
kind, but  it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.   ' 

To  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people— 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  people  of 
Eglinton— are  unable  to  make  decisions  for 
themselves  regarding  a  local  option  election 
is  not  only  undemocratic  but  it  also  questions 
their  intelligence  and  their  abihty  to  vote 
for  tlie  things  that  they  wish. 

According  to  the  proposals  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  members, 
Eghnton  riding  and  all  other  local  option 
areas  would  be  deprived  of  their  democratic 
right  to  vote  in  favour  of  or  against  the  use, 
the  sale,  the  consumption  or  distribution  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  proposal 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition  has  nothing  to  do 


with  whether  a  person  wants  to  drink  or  not. 
This  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  whether  a 
person  is  a  drinker  or  a  non-drinker  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  This  proposal  is  very 
simple.  This  is  that  the  right  and  the 
privilege  which  has  belonged  to  the  people 
of  Eglinton  riding  since  its  inception,  which 
permits  them  to  remain  dry,  unless  60  per 
cent  of  the  voters  decide  otherwise,  this  will 
be  taken  away  from  them.  No  longer  would 
they  be  able  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
remain  dry  or  not. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  empha- 
tically tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  his  confreres  that  we  are  able  to  make 
decisions  regarding  a  local  option  area  in 
Eglinton.  If  the  people  of  Eglinton  want  to 
remain  a  dry  area,  they  have  every  right  to 
do  so.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  prefer  a 
change,  they  have  every  right  to  do  so.  This 
is  possible,  as  we  all  know  now  through  a 
majority  vote  of  60  per  cent  of  the  people. 
Do  not  let  anybody  in  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tell  you  that  there  is  anything  obso- 
lete or  archaic  about  the  local  option  election 
as  was  indicated  in  this  House. 

For  the  information  of  this  Legislature, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  you  what  the 
commissioner  of  the  liquor  control  board 
told  us  here  last  week— that  36  out  of  the 
then  48  states  had  local  option  privileges. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  may  petition 
their  government  for  local  option  laws  in 
Oregon  and  Connecticut;  15  per  cent  of  the 
voters  in  Nortli  Carohna  and  Ohio  may  do 
so;  20  per  cent  in  Michigan  and  in  other 
states;  in  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, 25  per  cent  of  the  voters  may  petition 
their  governments  to  call  a  local  election 
regarding  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  30 
per  cent  of  the  voters  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington may  do  so.  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
others,  make  the  provision  for  their  electors 
to  decide  whether  or  not  alcoholic  beverages 
are  to  be  used  in  local,  areas. 

Now,  let  me  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
suggested  action  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  an  action  to  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  Eghnton  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  this  important  question.  Surely 
this  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  tactic  employed  by  dictators,  and 
not  by  a  true  democracy?  The  people  of 
Eglinton  resent  any  interference  with  their 
present  privileges  as  to  whether  they  should 
remain  dry  or  not.  Local  option  can  permit 
them  to  vote  as  they  please,  and  I  strongly 
commend  tliis  government  on  its  action  and 
on  its  stand.     I  would  vigorously  lu^e  our 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  and  members  of  our 
government  not  to  allow  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  democratic  right  of  the  people 
of  Eglinton  to  make  the  decision  for  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  local  option 
vote. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  tlie  manner  in  which  you  conduct 
tlie  affairs  of  this  assembly.  I  wonder  at 
times  how  far  your  patience  can  be  extended. 
There  must  be  a  limit,  and  yet  I  always 
notice  that  you  smile.  May  I  congratulate 
you  and  the  five  new  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  have  taken  their  place  in  this 
assembly.  I  am  sure  they  will  serve  in  the 
same  capable  manner  as  those  who  preceded 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  extend  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  my 
sincere  wishes  for  good  health.  May  his 
tenure  of  ofiice  in  the  days  ahead  as  leader 
of  the  grand  old  party  of  Ontario  and  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  con- 
tinue to  bring  good  government  to  the  people 
of  our  times. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  speak  for  a  short  time 
on  tlie  budget,  and  on  some  aspects  which 
affect  northwestern  Ontario  and  the  district 
of  Rainy  River.  My  ideas  on  world  economy 
are  only  those  expressed  by  others,  which 
have  helped  to  formulate  my  views,  there- 
fore, I  am  humble  in  trying  to  bring  to  this 
assembly  any  semblance  of  definite  thinking. 
Because  of  the  changing  world  conditions, 
each  nation  appears  to  be  striving  to  better 
its  economy,  so  that  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  or  maintenance,  can  be  had  for  its 
people.  Canada  is  a  growing  nation  with  its 
ten  provinces  each  trying  to  keep  its  economy 
on  a  sound  basis.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  Ontario,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  kept  abreast  of  the  development  and 
expansion  created  by  the  large  increase  in 
population  during  the  past  10  years. 

I  commend  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan),  for  bringing  in  a  budget  that 
recognizes  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
province;  and  I  concur  with  the  statement 
that  he  made  about  being  fair  and  under- 
standing, which  I  quote: 

Neither  our  revenue  sources  nor  the 
growth  in  our  revenues  are  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  which  are  being  im- 
posed on  us  for  educational,  health,  muni- 
cipal, and  other  services.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  establish  a  scale  of  priorities 
and  exercise  the  maximum  of  economy. 
With  the  same  sound  reasoning,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  in  a  radio 


address  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
people  the  amount  of  money— $454  million 
—going  as  aid  to  the  municipalities  repre- 
senting 45  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 

This  tax  money  is  being  used  for  educa- 
tion, health,  and  roads,  and  so  forth— all 
necessary  to  our  way  of  life.  At  the  time, 
he  issued  a  warning  that  there  must  be  a 
closer  look  at  the  financial  obligations  based 
upon  the  demands  for  more  and  more.  We 
should  start  to  think  in  terms  of  our  ability 
to  pay,  which  is  the  amount  of  taxes  the 
individual  is  prepared  to  give.  This  again 
is  based  upon  the  earnings  and  income  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  that  only  by  the  development 
and  expansion  of  our  natural  resources  will 
the  province  continue  to  grow  in  a  manner 
that  will  provide  more  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  believer  in  free  enter- 
prise, because  Ontario  has  only  come  to  the 
point  where  it  is  today  by  that  method.  No 
other  method. 

In  order  that  this  development  can  take 
place,  there  will  have  to  be  less  rigid  regu- 
lations in  regards  to  the  sale  of  Crown  lands 
in  northern  Ontario  and  greater  freedom  for 
industry  to  plan  its  own  aflFairs. 

The  present  development  in  northwestern 
Ontario  did  not  come  about  by  government 
regulation,  but  by  the  individual  initiative 
of  people.  The  farm  lands  in  the  Rainy 
River  district  were  given  as  pre-emptions 
along  the  river  to  those  hardy  settlers  who 
came  from  the  counties  of  southern  Ontario. 
They  were  mostly  Anglo-Saxons,  a  sturdy 
race  of  people.  All  they  had  was  an  axe, 
crosscut  saw,  and  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
to  begin  to  hew  out  a  farm;  and  today  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  farming  areas  in 
Ontario. 

The  lumbering  and  pulpwood  industry 
began  in  a  similar  manner.  A  former  mem- 
ber of  this  Legislature  who  began  his  term 
in  the  year  1911,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mathieu,  now 
93  years  of  age  and  still  active  in  business— 
and  I  might  say  he  climbs  the  stairs  to 
his  office  every  morning  of  the  week- 
received  the  "Wood"  award  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's 
Association  this  year,  as  one  of  the  original 
and  better  known  of  that  group  of  pioneers. 

This  member  who  sat  in  this  House  at 
one  time,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  last 
night  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  sat  in  his  seat  with  his 
head  covered,  a  tradition  of  the  House  of 
Parliament.  I  believe  that  during  this  period 
a  great  many  of  our  members  did  the  same 
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thing,  though  they  did  not  have  the  bright 
lights  that  we  have  today. 

Might  I  mention,  in  connection  with  the 
himboring  industry  today,  that  it  is  also 
changing.  The  sawmilling  industry  is  now 
being  organized  on  a  year-round  basis,  not 
just  depending  upon  the  logs  floating  in  the 
water.  The  mill  will  be  run  on  a  permanent 
basis  year  in  and  year  out-winter,  summer 
and  fall.  That  will  give  more  permanent 
employment  to  the  people  in  the  industry. 

The  mining  industry  flourished  in  the  '90's 
at  Mine  Centre,  as  well  as  other  places 
throughout  northern  Ontario,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  largest  centre  of  population  in 
the  district. 

The  present  mining  development  in  the 
Steep  Rock  area  only  came  about  by 
individual  effort.  The  president  of  the  Steep 
Rock  iron  mines  as  a  young  engineer  worked 
from  a  tarpaper  shack  on  the  ice  when  it 
was  40  degrees  below  in  order  to  locate  the 
present  ore  body,  in  turn  creating  employ- 
ment for  the  people  of  today.  I  might  say 
that  this  industry  has  today  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  recognized  as  a  permanent  industry' 
showing  progress,  and  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  in  the  coming  year  the  production  of 
iron  ore  will  double  in  tonnage.  It  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  development  that  is  con- 
tinuing to  take  place  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

There  are  other  large  known  ore  bodies, 
north  of  Nakina,  Lake  St.  Joe,  south  of  Red 
Lake,  ready  to  be  brought  into  production  or 
development  in  the  days  ahead  whenever 
the  demand  for  iron  ore  takes  place. 

I  could  give  hon.  members  the  history  of 
the  Red  Lake  and  other  areas  which  would 
be  very  interesting,  because  only  by  the 
efforts  of  people  themselves  stepping  out  and 
doing  something  for  themselves  has  this  been 
brought  about. 

Then  we  have  the  tourist  industry,  which 
had  its  start  by  the  same  kind  of  individual, 
building  a  log  cabin,  catering  to  his  guests 
and  starting  an  industry  which  creates  the 
fifth  largest  income  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today  and  the  third  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
tourist  industry  in  northwestern  Ontario  con- 
tinues to  advance  and  to  improve  each  year. 
It  would  appear  to  me  the  coming  year  will 
show  a  further  expansion  in  that  industry. 
This  past  year,  1961,  we  had  at  Fort  Frances 
a  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Parkway  Com- 
mission, and  for  your  information  this  con- 
sists of  ten  states  and  two  provinces. 
Representatives  of  government  from  each  of 


the  ten  states  and  two  provinces  came  to  Fort 
Frances  where  they  discussed  their  pro- 
gramme that  is  now  underway  and  about  80 
per  cent  complete,  whereby  they  have  a  four 
lane  highway  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  starting  at  New  Orleans  and  terminating 
at  the  junction  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
13  miles  east  of  Kenora. 

Might  I  point  out  to  hon.  members  that 
ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  there  are  appro.ximately  30  mill^ 
people. 

Now,  this  is  quite  an  item  when  you  think 
of  the  potential  wealth  in  the  tourist  industry 
and  the  travel  that  is  taking  place  today  and 
what  it  can  mean  to  northwestern  Ontario.  It 
is  a  reservoir  of  tourism,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  or  a  reservoir  that  we  can  draw  upon 
and  add  to  the  economy  and  help  die 
economy  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  in 
order  to  secure  more  tax  dollars.  Crown  lands 
should  be  made  available  at  a  price  that  is 
attractive  to  the  people,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  develop  northern  Ontario  and  in 
so  doing  provide  the  necessary  income  from 
the  provincial  land  tax  on  a  continuing  basis 
year  after  year  instead  of  the  one  time  sale. 

I  mentioned  this  for  the  simple  reason,  and 
it  is  important,  in  order  to  allow  the 
individual  to  go  into  that  area  of  frontier 
where  they  use  their  own  initiative  to  develop 
and  create  an  industry  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  three  previous  cases.  I  think  it  is  good 
for  northern  Ontario  and  that  is  how  it  came 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  year  I  have 
read  newspaper  statements  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Atikokan-Fort 
Frances  section  of  Highway  No.  11.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer), 
at  a  meeting  at  Fort  William  last  fall,  pledged 
that  this  highway  will  be  completed  within 
one  year  of  the  time  a  Liberal  government 
takes  oflRce. 

Now,  I  have  the  newspaper  article  here 
also.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  between  the  Lakehead  and 
the  Manitoba  border.  The  editorial  went  on 
to  say,  "Is  Mr.  Wintermeyer  pledging  some- 
thing that  is  impossible  to  do?" 

I  would  say,  yes,  because  this  will  never 
happen,  as  all  contracts  for  grading  will  be 
awarded  by  1963  by  this  government. 

In  the  same  newspaper  report  it  stated  the 
causeway  across  Rainy  Lake  was  completed. 
Again  this  was  not  true.  The  causeway  will 
be  completed  during  the  fall  of  1962,  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  drive  some  20  miles 
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east  on  Highway  No.  11  from  the  causeway. 
The  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  final 
link  of  Highway  No.  11  are  now  well  on  the 
way,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  drive 
from  the  waterfront  of  Toronto  to  the  town 
of  Rainy  River,  the  most  westerly  part  of 
Ontario  where  the  highway  crosses  the  Inter- 
national Bridge,  a  distance  of  some  1,200 
miles. 

It  is  this  government  that  has  built  practic- 
ally all  the  main  highways  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Ontario.  That  is  where  the 
credit  now  lies,  providing  access  to  the 
natural  resources  of  this  important  part  of 
Ontario. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  former  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  for  his  keen  interest  in  the  furthering 
of  the  completion  of  the  causeway  across 
Rainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  approximately 
three-and-a-half  miles. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
other reference  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer).  This  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  reply  and  to  make  some 
corrections,  because  after  all  I  come  from  that 
part  of  northwestern  Ontario  and  I  think  I 
should  have  some  idea  as  to  what  goes  on. 

In  Hansard  of  March  5,  1962,  referring  to 
a  grant  to  the  Rainy  River  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation in  the  fiscal  year  1962  in  the  amount 
of  $4,564.41,  inferring  only  Tory  members 
were  being  assisted.  These  are  not  the  facts. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  stated,  the  Bruce  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  at  Wiarton  received  a  similar 
grant  on  the  same  percentage  of  grants  as  the 
Rainy  River  area,  which  was  to  establish  a 
livestock  auction  yard  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Rainy  River   district. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this 
assembly,  this  sales  yard  was  not  just  some- 
thing that  happened.  The  farmers  of  the 
Rainy  River  district  have  been  studying  their 
own  problems  over  the  past  number  of  years 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  A  com- 
mittee of  farmers,  at  their  own  expense, 
travelled  to  auction  sales  yards  in  Manitoba 
and  also  observed  the  results  of  sales  at 
Thessalon,  Manitoulin  Island  and  Wiarton. 

The  farmers  of  the  district  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  farming  area  of  the 
Rainy  River  district,  which  is  an  important 
one  in  northern  Ontario,  is  best  suited  to  the 
raising  of  beef  cattle  because  of  the  abun- 
dance and  growth  of  feed,  and  because  it  is 
an  area  having  a  large  amount  of  moisture. 

The  one  problem  that  faces  our  farmers 
is  a  close  market.    We  are  1,100  miles  from 


Toronto,  225  miles  from  Winnipeg,  and  a 
similar  distance  from  the  lakehead  cities. 
Today  our  dairy  herds  are  supplying  milk  to 
the  Kenora-Red  Lake  areas,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  Highway  11  we  hope  to  find 
a  market  at  the  lakehead  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
farmers  did  not  come  with  hat  in  hand  to 
this  government.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
October  issue  of  The  County  Guide,  one  that 
we  all  know,  and  the  article  in  the  centre  of 
it  has  a  very  good  heading  and  it  says:  "Self- 
Help  at  Rainy  River."  This  backs  up  the 
statement  that  our  farmers  did  not  come  witli 
hat  in  hand. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  might  say  that 
our  people  have  had  to  strive  and  it  has 
been  initiative  that  has  brought  the  industry 
to  where  it  is  today. 

The  farmers  fomied  the  Rainy  River  Cattle- 
men's Association  with  over  427  members, 
each  paying  in  $5  per  person.  They  cut  poles, 
hauled  them  to  tlie  site  at  Stratton,  built  the 
yards  by  voluntary  help.  Each  farmer  gave 
four  days'  labour,  in  all  6,643  man-hours,  and 
today  we  have  an  outstanding  cattle  sales 
yard.  The  former  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow),  when  informed  of  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  fanners  wanting  to 
improve  tlieir  operations,  offered  them  the 
same  grant  percentage  as  was  given  in  north- 
eastern and  southern  Ontario.  We  have  held 
two  sales  in  the  years  1960  and  1961.  The 
first  year,  there  were  auctioned  some  971 
head;  buyers  came  from  Manitoba,  the  United 
States  and  southern  Ontario.  Tlie  prices  the 
farmers  received  were  above  the  Winnipeg 
stockyards,  all  lending  encouragement  to  the 
future  success  of  raising  cattle  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  farm  income  for  the  year 
1961.  I  know  that  to  compare  it  v^dth  your 
own  areas  here  in  southern  Ontario,  it  is 
small,  but  it  is  large  to  us.  After  all  we  are 
a  young  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
the  past,  the  sale  of  forest  products  con- 
stituted the  largest  part  of  the  farmers'  in- 
come. This  has  changed.  I  might  point  out 
to  you  the  sale  of  all  forest  products— 
1961-amounted  to  $699,611;  the  sale  of  all 
dairy  products-$569,750;  the  sale  of  all  live- 
stock exported  from  the  district- $74 1,908;  the 
sale  of  all  other  products-$272,346. 

This  is  the  first  year  when  the  sale  of  live- 
stock brought  in  the  largest  income,  represent- 
ing 32.5  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.  You  can 
understand  from  the  figures  what  the  results 
of  raising  cattle  in  the  district  means  to 
farmers'   income.     Self-help  by  our  farmers, 
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with  the  co-operation  of  this  government  is, 
as    the    hon.    Minister   of   Agriculture    stated 
in  this  Legislature  last  week,  and  I  quote: 
.  .  .  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  lias 

ever  happened  to  the  farm  people  of  Rainy 

River  district. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  recognition  to  the 
officials  of  the  li\estock  branch,  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  Graham,  and  the  district  agricultural 
representative,  Mr.  Heard,  who  so  ably 
assisted  the  farmers  of  the  district  in  their 
successful   undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  you  a  short, 
brief  summary  of  what  has  taken  place  both 
in  the  mining,  lumbering,  and  the  tourist 
industry  and  the  farming  industry  of  the 
Rainy  River  district,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to   give   these  few   remarks. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  hon.  members,  in  rising  to  take 
part  in  the  budget  debate  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  the  past  year 
magnificent  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
great  riding  I  represent  to  vastly  increase 
facilities  for  wider  education  and  to  provide 
the  best  possible  care  and  treatment  for  the 
aged  and  those  in  need  of  proper  hospital 
treatment. 

Our  communities  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offers  of  the  two  governments 
to  provide  new  institutions  for  technical  and 
vocational  training.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
federal  government's  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  programme  is  75  per  cent  and  the  Ontario 
government's  share  is  25  per  cent. 

First,  Port  Colbome  decided  on  a  19-room 
addition  to  the  high  school  which  will  cost 
$1  million.  In  Welland,  where  a  second  high 
school,  the  Eastdale  school,  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1,235,000  and  opened  last  fall  it  has  been 
decided  that  this  new  edifice  will  have  a  15- 
room  addition  to  provide  vocational  training 
at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 

Our  thriving  rural  area  is  right  in  step 
with  these  developments,  witli  the  Pelham 
District  High  School  Board  planning  a  31- 
room  vocational  and  technical  school  at  a  cost 
of  $1.5  million.  In  addition.  Port  Colbome 
this  year  will  build  a  new  senior  public 
school,  and  Notre  Dame  High  School  in 
Welland  will  build  a  double-sized  gym- 
nasium, auditorium  and  locker-room  facilities 
in  a  $350,000  programme. 

The  city  of  Welland  has  placed  Riverside 
Annex,  a  90-bed  chronic  and  convalescent 
hospital,  into  operation.    An  expenditure  of 


$120,000  was  made  to  convert  the  old  Wel- 
land county  general  hospital  building  into 
this  much-nee<led  facility.  On  the  grounds  of 
the  new  Welland  county  general  hospital  a 
new  nurses'  residence,  with  74  beds,  costing 
$530,000,  is  being  completed. 

Sunset  Haven,  the  county's  model  institu- 
tion for  the  aged,  will  \ye  nearly  doubled  in 
capacity  as  a  result  of  a  decision  to  add  160 
beds,  making  the  home  at  Welland  a  350- 
bed  institution.  The  Ontario  government's 
contribution  in  this  instance  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  capital  cost  and  70  per  cent  of  all 
maintenance  costs; 

Church  life  in  the  Welland  riding  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vital  witness,  with  plans  in 
many  places  for  expansion.  A  new  Anglican 
church  for  the  parish  of  St.  Brendan  the 
Navigator  is  to  be  built  in  Humberstone 
township.  In  Port  Colborne,  First  Presby- 
terian Church  announced  a  campaign  for 
$150,000  and  its  people  were  overjoyed  when 
a  contribution  of  $120,000  came  from 
Captain  R.  Scott  Misener.  In  Welland,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  completed  a  new  $60,000 
citadel. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  tempo  has 
been  on  the  rise,  with  two  large  new  shop- 
ping plazas  placed  in  operation  and  additions 
being  built  already.  Two  new  bank  buildings 
have  been  opened  in  Welland  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  is  completing  a  $400,000 
addition.  During  die  year,  the  Public  Library 
in  Welland  completed  a  $60,000  addition. 

In  Crowland  township,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  placed  its  new  glass  fabricating  plant 
into  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modem 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Atlas  Steels 
completed  the  Atlas  Titanium  subsidiary 
where  research  and  development  of  fabricat- 
ing techniques  are  being  carried  out.  The 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company's  new  $5  mil- 
lion plant  has  gone  into  operation  at  Port 
Colborne. 

Heading  achievements  in  the  Welland 
riding  in  sports  and  recreation  were  the 
splendid  feats  of  midget  and  bantam  baseball 
teams  from  Fenwick,  who  won  provincial 
championships  in  their  respective  classifica- 
tions. An  individual  champion  from  my 
riding  is  Miss  Lorna  Bishop,  attractive  Ridge- 
ville  school  teacher,  who  has  been  named 
Ontario's  champion  girl  rider  of  the  year,  by 
the  Ontario  Western  Horsemen's  Association. 

Wainfleet  township  had  two  big  winners 
in  girls*  softball.  Their  intermediate  B  and 
Juvenile  teams  took  Ontario  Rural  Softball 
Association  titles. 

The    Port    Colbome    Sailors    climaxed    a 
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great  hockey  season  by  winning  the  Ontario 
Hockey  Association's  intermediate  A  champ- 
ionship. 

Ciirhng  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  the  Welland  Curhng  Chib  is 
proudly  using  a  handsome  new  lounge,  built 
late  in  1961  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that,  in 
serving  as  the  member  for  the  great  con- 
stituency of  Welland,  most  of  my  time  is 
occupied  in  lending  a  helping  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  required— without  regard  to  the 
political  or  religious  views  of  my  people.  I 
have  felt  that  in  getting  to  know  the  indivi- 
dual problems  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren of  my  riding,  I  can  serve  them  best 
as  their  member. 

I  mention  this  because  I  am  familiar  with 
the  great  variety  of  services  available  to  assist 
individuals  and  familes  who,  because  of  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  which  are  often  beyond 
their  control,  need  help.  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced that  the  welfare  services  which  we 
have  in  Ontario  are  most  favourable,  and  I 
have  been  delighted  with  the  continual 
progress  that  has  been  made  under  the 
leadership  of  our  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile). 

When  children  need  some  special  atten- 
tion, our  local  children's  aid  society  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Mrs.  Doris  Young, 
is  always  at  hand;  and,  of  course,  these  serv- 
ices are  heavily  financed  by  public  funds 
through  the  municipalities  and  the  province. 

I  might  mention  here  that  Mrs.  Doris  Young 
has  just  been  named  to  a  provincial  advisory 
committee  on  child  welfare. 

Tlie  mothers*  allowances  programme  has 
proven  to  be  a  godsend  in  keeping  many 
families  together  and  does  make  sure  that 
the  children  get  a  good  start  in  life. 

The  forms  of  assistance  to  help  elderly 
persons  have  made  it  possible  for  many  of 
them  to  be  independent,  while  for  others 
special  care  and  attention  bring  comfort, 
security  and  a  fuller,  happier  life.  We,  in 
Welland  county,  are  very  proud  of  our  home 
for  our  senior  citizens.  In  every  respect,  the 
home  is  a  model  one— and  I  would  invite  the 
hon.  members,  when  in  Welland,  to  pay  the 
home  a  visit. 

Our  disabled  people  over  18  years  of  age 
also  receive  financial  help  especially  for  their 
benefit.  I  am  pleased  to  recall  that  it  was 
here,  in  Ontario,  that  this  fine  measure  was 
first  granted— and  accepted  as  the  guide  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  when  our  very  able 
present  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  was  then  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 


I  might  also  state,  at  this  time,  that  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  as  a  member  of  its  sta£F  a 
man  of  Mr.  Earl  Ludlow's  calibre,  who  has 
since  retired.  Mr.  Ludlow  displayed  his  many 
talents  in  the  very  capable  manner  in  which 
he  administered  the  programme  of  the  homes 
for  the  aged. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
allowances  for  our  senior  citizens,  disabled 
and  blind  persons  now  being  paid  in  the 
amount  of  $65  monthly.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  these  allowances  when  you 
consider  that  only  five  years  ago,  $40  per 
month  was  the  going  rate.  We  have  had, 
now,  a  $25  increase  in  the  span  of  these  few 
years,  and  I  am  all  for  it. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  requested  each 
year  that  we  pay  more  to  these  cases  when 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  money  of  their 
own  to  look  after  themselves.  The  allowable 
income  ceilings  under  the  three  programmes 
have  also  been  increased;  and  this,  too,  will 
bring  good  results. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
speed  with  which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  got  tliese  allowances  to  our  people, 
within  the  same  month  in  which  they  became 
effective.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  action  we 
have  learned  to  expect  from  him. 

I  noticed  with  great  surprise  in  the  Hansard 
of  the  Ottawa  government,  the  other  day, 
that  there  are  tliree  major  provinces  which 
have  not  as  yet  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government  to  bring  these  increased 
allowances  into  effect;  while  apparently  the 
other  provinces  have  not  tlius  far  commenced 
payment  at  the  new  rate.  It  seems  that 
Ontario  is  the  only  province,  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  increased  allowances  in  pay- 
ment. It  is  all  to  the  credit  of  our  own  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  our  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  were  paid  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

So  long  as  we  have  men  in  responsible 
Cabinet  positions  such  as  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  hon.  John  Robarts,  we  need 
have  no  fears  as  to  providing  the  kind  of 
help  our  people  need.  I  think  we  can  agree 
that  here  we  have,  indeed,  a  people's  govern- 
ment. 

Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  stated  that  he 
will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  social  security  plan 
of  the  United  States— and  that  Canada  can 
look  forward  to  a  social  insurance  scheme 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of  our 
people  to  qualify  on  the  basis  of  a  right  to 
benefits  when  they  retire  at  65  years  of  age 
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or    become    disabled,    or    where    there    are 
widows  and  children. 

I  have  some  concern,  however,  with  the 
manner  in  which  machines  are  replacing  jobs 
for  our  able-bodied  workers.  I  know  that  if 
this  trend  continues,  we  are  going  to  meet 
with  serious  difficulties.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  witli  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  unemployed  persons  who  lack  sufficient 
training  to  obtain  other  types  of  employment. 
I  believe  we  need  to  develop  the  most  vigor- 
ous training  and  retraining  measures  to  assure 
that  all  able-bodied  workers  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  new  and  differ- 
ent emplo>'ment  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

The  effects  of  automation  at  the  present 
time  are  most  notable  and  it  may  be  that 
the  hours  of  work  will  have  to  be  decreased 
gradually  to  reach  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment. Some  industries  are  already  organized 
to  operate  on  a  shorter  work  week  than  in 
the  past;  but  the  majority  seem  to  accept  40 
hours  per  week  as  the  normal  pattern. 

I  wonder,  during  the  next  few  years, 
whether  we  shall  have  to  have  a  plan  towards 
lowering  the  weekly  hours  of  work  by  per- 
haps one  hour  per  week  per  year— or  every 
two  years— for,  say,  the  next  10  years;  or, 
possibly,  the  answer  might  lie  in  having 
workers  retire  at  an  earlier  age. 

You  all  know  that  I  am  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  pii^— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wc  have  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  I  know  at  first  hand,  the  problems 
of  the  working  men  in  industry. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  know 
that  our  industry,  and  particularly  our  plant, 
is  both  progressive  and  human  towards  the 
persons  who  produce  the  goods.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  by  our  management  to  engage 
as  many  employees  as  possible  and  I  would 
add  that  automation,  as  such,  has  not  inter- 
f erred  as  much  with  our  production  as  it  has 
in  other  plants. 

Automation  is  a  very  big  problem.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Robert  Macaulay's  committee  on 
production  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
human  factor  as  it  is  concerned  in  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  views  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House.  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  sit  in  this  Legislature  and  be  a  part  of  a 
government  which  is  striving  so  well  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all  our  pt^ople. 

Mr,  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  this  debate  this  afternoon,  but 
it  iv  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  my  riding, 


for  I  do  not  want  to  get  in  competition  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morning- 
star). 

It  is  also  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  this 
budget  debate,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
budget  that  was  presented  to  this  assembly 
during  tliis  session  by  the  hon.  Treasurer  of 
this  government  (Mr.  Allan). 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  18  years,  the 
budgets  of  this  government  have  grown 
bigger  and  better  every  year.  This  Conser- 
vative government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  always  been  a  forward-looking  govern- 
ment, having  in  mind  first  and  always  the 
development  of  this  great  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

In  order  to  develop  this  great  province  of 
Ontario,  money  must  be  spent,  highways 
must  be  built,  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities must  be  constructed  to  provide  the 
services  necessary  for  the  rapid  expansion  in 
population.  Public  buildings  of  all  kinds 
must  be  provided.  Grants  to  hospitals  must 
be  given,  grants  to  municipalities  must  be 
provided  to  help  the  municipalities  with  their 
rapid  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Opposition  in  this 
assembly  to  say  that  the  government  is 
putting  this  province  further  in  debt  by  not 
having  a  balanced  budget  or  reducing  the 
debt,  is  far  from  the  truth.  In  order  for  a 
country  to  expand  and  develop,  money  must 
be  spent.  As  in  a  business  development— 
because  you  have  increased  your  debt— it 
does  not  mean  that  you  have  gone  behind  in 
your  business.  You  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  assets  you  have  added  to  your  b«isi- 
ness  by  the  spending  of  certain  monies. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  developed 
more  under  a  Conservative  government  in 
the  last  18  years  than  any  province  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  country  develops  under 
the  leadership  of  a  poor  government.  The 
province  of  Ontario,  for  the  last  18  years, 
has  been  blessed  with  a  government  that  has 
always  had  faith  in  the  future. 

When  you  consider  the  schools  for  our 
normal  children,  schools  for  children  that 
are  afflicted  with  blindness,  schools  for  our 
children  who  have  poor  hearing,  schools  for 
our  retarded  children,  the  hospitals  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  construct  with  the  assist- 
ance of  grants  by  this  government,  the  homes 
for  the  age<l— these  are  some  of  the  assets 
that  this  government  has  contributed  to  the 
province— their  value  cannot  be  recorded  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  any  hon.  member  of  this 
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assembly  makes  a  statement  that  this  govern- 
ment is  increasing  the  debt  of  this  country, 
he  would  do  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  assets 
that  the  government  has  created  in  the 
province. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
welcome  the  new  hon.  members  to  this 
assembly.  I  would  like  to  first  welcome  the 
new  hon.  members  to  the  Opposition  for  they 
certainly  have  my  sincere  sympathy.  It  is  a 
shame  to  see  such  bright,  intelligent  young 
men  joining  the  crew  of  a  political  ship  of 
state  that  has  floundered  on  the  rocks  of 
frustration— there  is  no  hope  left— the  crew  of 
which  has  joined  the  "Order  of  Doom,  Gloom 
and  Despair." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  portholes  of  this  political 
ship  of  state  are  so  barnacle-infested  that  the 
crew  can  see  no  distance  into  the  future, 
even  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre^  (Mr. 
Singer),  the  self-appointed  "King  Fish"  and 
his  "Mystic  Knights  of  the  Sea"  are  providing 
httle  assistance  to  their  captain. 

We  have  a  third  party  in  this  assembly- 
a  party  that  has  changed  its  name  recently 
but  is  still  all  that  is  left  of  a  political 
party  that  entered  this  assembly  after  the 
1943  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  certain  political  party  was 
once  referred  to  as  being  "nothing  but  the 
dregs."  I  would  say  that  those  dregs  were 
very  potent  for  that  political  party  in  the  last 
18  years  has  given  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  best  government  it  has  enjoyed  since 
Confederation. 

It  is  much  different  with  this  poHtical  party 
that  has  recently  changed  its  name.  There  are 
no  dregs  left— just  the  froth.  I  am  sure  that 
little  bit  of  froth  cannot  last  long  against 
the  blast  of  hot  air  that  we  have  to  listen  to 
from  that  section  of  this  assembly. 

I  would:  like  to  welcome  the  new  hon. 
members  who  were  elected  to  the  government 
benches  in  the  recent  by-election.  Their 
future  is  much  different  from  those  newly 
elected  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition.  These 
new  goyemment  backbenchers  have  a  bright 
future,  for  they  are  members  of  a  i)olitical 
party  that  has  contributed  more  to  the 
development  of  this  province  than  any  poli- 
tical party  since  Confederation. 

The  Conservative  party  is  the  political  party 
that  contributed  more  to  the  development  of 
this  great  country  than  any  other  political 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  under  a  Conservative 
government,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Sir  John  A,   Macdonald,  that  the  Canadian 


Pacific  Railway  was  built,  connecting  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada— which  has  contributed 
more  to  the  development  of  Canada  than 
any  other  single  factor. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  a  provincial 
Conservative  government  that  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  was  built— a  project  that 
has  contributed  more  to  the  development  of 
northwestern  Ontario  than  any  other  single 
factor— a  railway  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
can  be  justly  proud  of. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  a  Progressive 
Conservative  government  that  our  Ontario 
Hydro  was  created— one  of  the  largest 
developments  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  wliich 
has  played  such  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  many  more  accomphshments  of 
Conservative  governments  that  I  might  speak 
of,  but  which  I  will  leave  for  a  later  date. 

Hon.  members:  Go  on,  go  on. 

Mr.  Hall:  It  would  take  too  much  time, 
gentlemen,  and  you  have  not  the  ability  to 
conceive  it,  that  is  why  I  will  not  say  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  speaking  in 
this  budget  debate  is  to  inform  the  crew 
of  this  wrecked  political  ship  of  state,,  called 
the  Opposition  in  this  assembly— and  the 
shadow  supporters  on  their  left— that  the 
budget  brought  down  at  this  session  was  more 
than  a  balanced  budget,  when  you  consider 
the  assets  that  have  been  created  by  this 
government. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  ( Mr. 
Wintermeyer )  in  this  assembly  addressed  a 
gathering  in  the  town  of  Georgetown  recently. 
Among  the  statements  that  he  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  was  the  one  advocating 
centralization  of  government,  removing  from 
the  people  and  municipal  councils  the  local 
autonomy  they  have  enjoyed  over  the  past 
years.  In  advocating  that,  the  Liberal  Party, 
if  they  ever  gain  power- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  The  statement  that  has  been 
made  is  deliberately  misleading  and  false, 
and  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw  it. 
He  knows  better. 

Mr.  Hall:  Here  are  your  words  in  the  press. 
If  you  want  to,  read  them  for  yourself.  You 
have  the  confidence  of  the  press  so  they  must 
be  true. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Now,  Mr.   Speaker- 
Mr.    Hall:    You    had   your    opportunity   to 
contradict  the  press  if  you  wanted  to. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  my  statement,  and  I  ask  you  to  rule. 
The  statement  that  the  Hon.  member  has 
made  is  false.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  directly 
to  you.  He  is  not  quoting  the  newspaper, 
he  is  making  hints  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  an  hon.  member 
is  quoting  from  a  newspaper,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  quote  from  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   But  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Hall:  Removing  from  the  people,  the 
municipal- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sequence. I  did  not  make  the  statement 
and  I  ask  that  the  hon.  member  withdraw 
it— the  statement  that  I  am  in  favour  of 
centralizing  all  local  governments. 

Mr.  Ilall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read  the 
portion  of  this  statement. 

An  hon.  member:  Read  all  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Read  all  of 
it  and  then  say  "amen." 

Mr.  Hall:  "The  provincial  government 
should  assume  financial  responsibility  for  the 
social  services,  education,  health,  welfare 
and  justice,"  and  he  emphasized  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  accept  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position's statement  on  that. 

Mr.  Hall:  If  it  pleases  him,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  anything  he  wants  to  say,  but  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Halton  know  what 
he  did  say.  And  we  accept  it  as  such  from 
him.  There  were  lots  of  clippings  because 
he  spoke  for  over  an  hour.  I  would  not 
like  to  give  any  more  than  these. 

Any  government  that  takes  over  and  as- 
sumes the  whole  responsibility  of  any 
department,  takes  away  from  the  local  people 
their  local  autonomy,  for  they  have  no  say 
about  it  when  the  government  assumes  the 
whole  responsibility  of  financing.  That  has 
always  been  known  under  democracy,  yet 
here  are  three  or  four  cases  where  they  in- 
tend to  take  that  autonomy  away  from  the 
people. 

"The  Liberal  Party,  if  they  ever  gained 
power  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  would 
pay  the  full  cost  of  education,  health,  pub- 
lic welfare  and"— I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
is    "law    enforcement";    maybe    that    is    not 


the  right  word— it  might  be  "the  courts," 
which  I  think  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  promises  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  he  could 
never  carry  out,  for  he  will  never  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  in  Ontario. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  also 
recommended  the  streamlining  of  govern- 
ment by  doing  away  with  certain  units  of 
government.  This  has  only  one  meaning: 
doing  away  with  the  municipal  autonomy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  municipal  autonomy  has  been 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  democracy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  since  Confederation. 

I  do  not  believe  in  hon.  members,  in  this 
assembly,  making  statements  which  have  no 
foundation  or  proof  of  truth.  The  state- 
ments which  I  have  made  are  the  verdict 
of  the  largest  jury  in  Ontario. 

The  citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
by  the  right  of  a  free  franchise,  have  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  Conservative  Party  the 
administration  of  the  province's  business  by 
electing  the  Conservative  Party  candidates 
at  the  last  six  provincial  elections  in  On- 
tario, a  verdict  of  which  any  political  party 
can  be  justly  proud. 

I  thank  you  for  these  few  minutes,  and 
the  privilege  of  making  these  remarks. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  105, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animals  Dis- 
posal Act. 

THE  DEAD  ANIMALS  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  spokesmen  for  our  group  haVe 
put  their  case,  but  I  would  just  Hke  to 
reiterate  it  since  we  are  picking  up  once 
again  on  this  debate. 

In  our  view,  this  legislation  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  meet  the  problem. 
It  is  not  going  to  meet  the  problem  because 
it  is  not  establishing  what  became  ob\ious 
in  the  last  few  months  to  be  the  great 
lack  in  our  experience  —  and  an  effective 
inspection  system.  As  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  indicated  in  one  of  its  editorials-they 
made  an  analogy  which  I  think  made  the 
point  very  eflFectively-this  bill  was  about 
the  equivalent  of  asking  counterfeiters  to 
colour  the  bills  so  that  the  public  would 
recognize  them. 
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Obviously,  those  who  comply  with  the 
law  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  meat  is 
blackened;  people  will  then  know  that  they 
have  to  watch,  that  this  is  not  fit  for  human 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  going  to  violate  the  law  are  obviously 
not  going  to  colour  it  because  this  is  the 
way  these  people  will  operate;  therefore 
you  have  not  met  the  real  need.  That  real 
necessity  is  for  an  inspection  system  that 
will  make  certain  that  this  kind  of  thing 
cannot  recur  in  the  province. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  indi- 
cates that  we  are  going  to  fill  the  gap  of 
adequate  inspection.  Therefore  we  have  an 
amendment  before  the  House  which  calls 
upon  this  government  to  seek  the  co-operation 
of  the  federal  government  in  establishing  an 
effective  inspection  system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  second  reading,  moved  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden), 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  (Mr.  Gisbom),  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
"that"  and  substituting  the  following: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House  tlie  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  Bill  No.  105  is  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a  proper  system 
of  inspection  and  labelling  of  all  meat 
placed  on  the  market  for  human  consump- 
tion and  that,  therefore,  the  government 
should  immediately  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  Canada  with  a 
view  to  establishing  such  a  system  in  this 
province  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  put  the  amendment,  I  agree  that 
there  should  be  adequate  inspection  but  I 
do  not  agree  that  it  should  be  by  the  federal 
government.  The  reasons,  I  think,  are  obvi- 
ous. The  federal  government,  I  think,  would 
be  in  an  impossible  position  to  try  to  inspect 
all  the  meat  plants,  big  and  small,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  federal  meat  inspec- 
tion, as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  our  processors  are  going 
into  foreign  markets,  into  overseas  markets; 
what  we  want  in  Ontario  is  an  inspection 
that  will  ensure  that  the  meat  that  goes  into 
the  local  markets  will  be  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

If  we  are  to  have  inspection  in  my  opinion 
it  should  be  a  provincially-imposed  and  a 
provincially-operated  inspection.  I  have  no 
faith  at  all  in  an  amendment  which  suggests 
that  we  run  to  the  federal  government  and 
say:  "Federal  gosernment,  we  want  you  to 
come  in  and  inspect  all  the  meat  in  the  prov- 
ince   of    Ontario."      For    that    reason,    Mr. 


Speaker,  we  cannot  support  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  comments  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  has  just 
made,  I  would  ask  to  exercise  my  right  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  amendment.  I  may 
mention  that  the  hon.  member  himself  has 
already  spoken  twice  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Not  on  the  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  spoke  after  the 
amendment  was  moved,  Mr.  Speaker.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  matter;  I  do  not  object 
to  him  making  a  few  additional  comments. 
I  believe  that  in  any  case  I  have  the  right 
to  close  tlie  debate. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
amendment  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  present  federal  system  would  become 
operative  in  this  proWnce.  I  suspect  that 
that  may  be  the  best  answer  to  the  problem 
but  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  my  hon. 
Liberal  friends  about  it,  because  frankly  I 
do  not  think  either  they  or  I  are  technically 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  this  ix)int.  I 
certainly  could  not  say  what  would  be  an 
adequate  inspection. 

What  the  amendment  does  say  is  that  the 
bill  the  government  has  introduced  does  not 
meet  the  essential  problem  at  all.  In  fact, 
when  I  introduced  my  amendment  I  said 
that  their  original  Aot  was  an  irrelevancy  and 
that  this  bill  amending  it  is  an  irrelevancy. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  inspection. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  advocates 
inspection.  It  advocates  that  the  government 
of  this  province  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  proper  inspection  system.  Now 
it  does  not  say  what  kind  of  inspection 
system,  it  envisages  negotiations  with  the 
federal  government  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  sensible. 

The  federal  government  has  great  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  It  could  certainly  assist 
this  province.  It  may  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  system  whereby  the  federal  inspection 
system  would  be  used,  but  with  somewhat 
different  standards,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  present  standards  are  not  absolutely 
essential  with  respect  to  meat  that  does  not 
go  outside  the  province. 

That  is  a  possible  result  of  the  negotiations. 
I  would  not  care  to  forecast  those  results,  but 
I  think  it  is  certainly  a  sound  principle.  I 
would  hope  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  would  agree  with  the  principle 
of  inspection.     So   let   us   at  least   negotiate 
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and  consult  with  the  people  who  have  real 
experience  in  this  field,  and  work  out  with 
them  a  system  that  will  genuinely  meet  the 
situation  and  will  not  evade  it,  as  the  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  do  through  the  bill 
whicli  is  now  before  us. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  today  and  previously  to 
the  discussion  regarding  these  proposed 
amendments  to  The  Dead  Animals  Disposal 
Act.  A  few  days  ago  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  asked  the  House 
through  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  The  Dead  Am'mals  Disposal 
Act  to  implement  a  programme  of  inspection 
for  all  meat.  He  suggested  that  this  was  the 
only  way  we  could  determine  that  we  would 
have  meat  on  the  shelves  of  the  food  stores  of 
this  country  that  the  housewife  could  buy 
with  confidence,  having  regard  to  it  all  being 
inspected,  and  that  it  should  be  so  labelled. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  on  the  govern- 
ment benches  are  just  as  interested  as  anyone 
else  is  in  seeing  that  the  house\\'ife  has  that 
kind  of  a  product.  But  I  ask  quite  sincerely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine realizes  that  when  he  is  suggesting  that 
all  meat  be  inspected  by  federally  inspected 
plants- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  suggested  that  all 
meat  be  federally  inspected. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  the  hon.  Minister  had 
difficulty  grasping  what  the  amendment  says. 
It  establishes  the  principle  of  inspection  and 
then  asks  the  government  to  negotiate  with 
the  federal  government  with  a  view  to  setting 
up  an  inspection  system.  I  just  explained  it 
a  minute  ago.  It  did  not  say  that  it  had  to 
be  the  present  federal  system.  That  is  not 
the  implication  at  all, 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  then,  the  notes 
that  I  have  on  what  the  hon.  member  said, 
and  it  can  be  found  in  Hansard,  indicate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
suggested  that  all  meat  sold  in  Ontario  should 
be  labelled  through  inspection.  Now  then, 
does  he  realize  what  actually  happens  today 
under  federal  inspection?  A  carcass  of  beef 
is  processed  in  a  plant  and  the  federal  in- 
spector stamps  the  side  in  four  places.  It  then 
goes  to  the   retailer,  or  to  the   retail   outlet. 


Now  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  does 
the  housewife  know  that  this  meat  has  been 
federally  inspected  when  she  buys  it  in 
steaks  or  in  a  roast  or  in  boils  or  whatever 
it  may  be? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Iiealth  inspector  will  know 
and  she  can  find  out  by  asking  to  see  the 
quarter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  She  may  be  able  to  do 

that  if  she  buys  the  piece  of  meat  on  which 
that  stamp  is  vi.sible,  but  it  is  about  a  two- 
inch  in  diameter  stamp,  it  is  placed  on  in 
four  places  on  the  side  of  that  beef.  Now 
how  in  the  world  do  you  know  whether  you 
are  buying  in.spected  meat  or  not?  We  have 
been  told  by  the  veterinarians'  association 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  meat  from  dead  or  fallen 
animals  and  meat  that  has  been  processed  in 
the  proper  way  from  live  animals. 

I  believe  that  our  suggestion  here,  in 
amending  The  Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act  by 
colouring  all  meat  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  a 
dead  animal  carcass— colouring  it  black  with 
powdered  charcoal— is  reasonable.  We  have 
tried  this,  we  know  how  it  works.  We  have 
seen  it  used.  We  have  frozen  the  meat,  we 
have  tried  to  wash  it  off  the  meat— we  have 
thawed  it  out,  and  tried  to  wash  it  oflF  then— 
and  we  have  found  that  it  is  literally  im- 
possible to  got  that  black  colouring  off  the 
meat. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Provided  they  put  it  on  in  the 

first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Wlien  this  is  done,  and 
it  will  be  done,  then  we  can  assure  the  house- 
wife of  this  province  that  when  she  goes  into 
a  food  store  to  buy  a  piece  of  meat  that  she 
can  buy  with  assurance  that  that  meat  is 
not  from  a  dead  or  a  fallen  animal.  This  is 
what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  here. 
We  believe  that  the  small  slaughterer.s— of 
whom  the  hon.  meml)cr  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver)  spoke  the  other  day  so  eloquently,  as 
did  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  ( Mr.  Whidier) 
—have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  providing  a 
service  for  the  farmers  of  this  province  and 
for  the  people  generally.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  our  intent  to  protect  the 
good  name  antl  the  reputation  of  these  men 
in  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  iwssible  to  do  so. 
We  feel  that  these  men  can  well  continue 
to  carry  on  business. 

I  talked  to  some  of  these  small  slaughterers 
in  the  last  few  weeks  and  they  have  told 
me  that  since  the  dead  animal  meat  con- 
troversy canie  up  a  few  weeks  ago  that  their 
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own  private  business  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  they  are  operating  at  the  highest 
capacity  they  have  since  they  started  into 
business  many  years  ago.  I  said,  "Why  is 
this?  We  are  led  to  beheve  that  it  is  just 
the  opposite."  The  answer  that  was  given  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  was  given  to 
me  by  more  than  one,  was  that  the  people, 
the  retailers  who  were  being  supplied  by 
these  small  slaughterers,  were  men  who 
operated  small  retail  outlets  in  the  urban 
areas  of  our  province  and  in  whom  the 
public  have  confidence  because  they  knew 
that  these  were  men  who  had  a  stake  in  tlie 
community.  These  were  men  who  operated 
businesses  in  the  local  community  and  whose 
reputation  meant  something  and  because  of 
this  the  housewife  could  go  to  that  butcher 
shop  and  she  could  buy  meat  and  have 
confidence  that  that  meat  was  properly 
processed. 

These  are  the  things  we  feel  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  by  bringing  in  amendments  to 
The  Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act  to  stop  unfit 
meat  ever  getting  into  retail  channels.  We 
feel  that  we  have  done  this  in  these  amend- 
ments. Certainly  it  is  our  intent  to  provide 
the  housewives  of  this  province  with  meat  that 
is  suitable  for  human  consumption.  This  is 
our  first  intent  and  it  will  always  be  our  major 
one,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

If  one  is  to  implement  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion, whether  it  be  on  a  federal  basis  or  a 
provincial  basis,  we  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  cost  that  it  would  be  to  the 
people  of  this  province  to  provide  that  service 
and  of  all  of  the  inconveniences  that  would 
be  incurred  by  those  who  are  presently  in  the 
business  of  processing  and  producing  meat  for 
human  consumption  in  small  slaughter  estab- 
lishments. Surely  we  have  done  the  right 
thing  in  these  amendments.  We  feel  that 
these  amendments,  implemented  as  we  will 
implement  them,  will  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
the  proper  solution  to  this  problem, 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
permit  a  question.  He  did  mention  that  the 
veterinarians'  council  had  told  him  certain 
things.  I  know  the  veterinarians'  council 
prepared  a  brief  which  they  submitted  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  it  was  also  submitted  to 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House.  They 
advanced  a  scheme  they  thought  was  a  prac- 
tical one  whereby  meat  could  be  inspected 
in  Ontario  and  by  Ontario  people.    I  wonder 


if  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to  give  us  his 
views  on  that  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brief 
has  been  presented  to  us  just  a  few  days  ago. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it. 
It  is  a  very  comprehensive  plan.  I  am  not 
sure  how  easy  it  would  be  to  implement  it. 
It  was  certainly  admitted  by  the  veterinarians 
in  question  that  it  would  be  a  very  big  project 
to  get  under  way.  It  was  these  same  men 
who  told  me  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  difference  between  meat  from 
dead  and  fallen  animals  and  properly  pro- 
cessed meat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  why  they  want 
inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryden  will 
please    say    "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.    105. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Econo- 
mics and  Development)  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Housing   Development  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  ( Minister  of  High- 
ways) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  93, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Trans- 
port )  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  145, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act.  : 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  ONTARIO  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT 
BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  secx)nd  reading  of 
Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  151,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961- 
1962. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  156, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 


RELIGIOUS  HOSPITALLERS  OF  THE 
HOTEL  DIEU 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Heiilth) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  157, 
An  Act  respecting  the  religious  hospitallers  of 


the  Hotel  Dieu  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs),  in  hon.  J.  Yaremko's  absence,  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Construction 
Hoists  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  every- 
one, even  the  government  now,  agrees  that 
it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  improve 
safety  legislation  and  its  administration  in 
this  province.  The  hon.  Minister  has  given 
very  litle  explanation  of  Bill  No.  159.  I 
checked  back  on  his  remarks  at  first  read- 
ing and  he  really  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  bill.  I  take  it  he  has  not 
planned  to  speak  on  this  bill  on  second 
reading.  It  would  appear  to  me,  without 
having  had  any  explanation  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  the  bill  is  a  retrograde  step. 
It  may  result  in  some  reduction  of  safety 
standards  in  an  area  where  accidents  can  very 
easily  happen,  that  is,  in  the  operation  of 
hoists  on  construction  projects. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  tliis.  Tlie  original  Act,  which  was 
enacted  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  proNided  that 
wherever  a  hoist  is  being  established  on  a 
construction  job,  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions have  to  be  approved  by  an  engineer  of 
The  Department  of  Labour.  That  was  the 
previous  provision.  This  is  now  being  re- 
duced to  provide  that  the  requirements  as 
to  the  approval  of  drawings  and  specifications 
will  apply  only  in  the  case  of  hoists  which  are 
to  be  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  work-men. 
A  less  stringent  requirement  will  apply  in  the 
case  of  hoists  that  are  being  used  to  lift  or 
lower  materials.  The  less  stringent  require- 
ment is  merely  that  permission  of  an 
inspector  must  be  obtained  before  the  hoist 
can  be  put  into  operation.  Even  that  require- 
ment can  be  reduced  in  some  instances.  The 
problem  that  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  there  is  not  necessarily  so  clear  a 
distinction  between  hoists  that  are  used  for 
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raising  or  lowering  people,  and  those  used 
for  raising  or  lowering  materials.  Sometimes 
people  use  the  second  when  they  should  be 
using  only  the  first;  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
at  the  apparent  relaxed  standards.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister  some  justifica- 
tion of  the  change  proposed  in  this  bill,  which 
we  have  not  heard  up  until  this  time. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member— and  I  can  understand  why  he  would 
query  this— he  will  appreciate  the  way  the 
section  is  worded  now.  The  same  high 
standard  for  raising  and  lowering  persons  is 
still  retained.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  that  same  high  standard,  if  permission  is 
received  from  the  inspector  in  writing,  is  not 
required  where  one  is  raising  and  lowering 
materials. 

In  this  day  and  age,  where  there  is  heavy 
construction  and  high  buildings  and  so  on, 
they  tell  me  with  the  structural  steel  hoist 
changes  they  have  it  is  a  relatively  simple  and 
cheap  job  to  put  this  into  action  for  raising 
and  lowering  of  materials;  therefore,  the  high 
standard  is  not  required  as  it  is  with  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  persons.  That  is  why 
the  amendment  is  here. 

This  will  expedite  the  putting  into  effect 
of  the  hoist  for  raising  and  lowering 
materials.  They  still  have  to  get  permission 
in  writing  from  the  chief  inspector  who  looks 
into  the  situation  to  see  that  it  is  safe  for 
that  purpose,  but  certainly  it  is  not  suggested 
that  it  should  be  used  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing men.    In  fact  it  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  the  Act  that  is  being  amended,  is 
there  a  strict  prohibition  in  using  a  materials 
lift  for  raising  and  lowering  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  just  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  what  happens  about  a 
workman  who  may  decide  to  use  it  in  any 
case,  because  it  is  handy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  if  he  wants  to 
violate  the  regulations  then  I  suppose  he  is 
leaving  himself  open  to  a  potentially  hazar- 
dous situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
aspect  of  this  occurs  to  me.  I  recollect 
reading  stories  of  accidents  in  this  connection, 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  a  case  of  a  lift 
or  a  hoist  which  drops  because  of  cable 
breaks.  The  man  may  not  be  riding  it  but, 
because  of  the  inadequate  safety  regulations 


with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  hoist, 
even  if  it  is  restricted  to  the  carrying  of 
materials,  the  hoist  breaks,  and  the  man  is 
below— or  is  struck— and  he  is  killed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  hoists  that  are  going  to  be  used 
only  for  materials  does  not  take  account  of 
this  factor;  nor  does  it  take  account  of  the 
factor  that  my  hon.  colleague  has  just  raised. 
I  think  you  are  inevitably  going  to  have  men 
using  the  hoist  because  it  is  handy— they  are 
bringing  materials  up  on  it  and,  therefore,^ 
it  is  an  open  invitation  to  being  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Actually  that  is  not 
so,  Mr.  Speaker;  that  is  why  pemnission  is. 
obtained  from  the  chief  inspector  in  WTiting, 
He  checks  the  situation  to  see  if  it  is  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job  of  raising  and  lowering 
materials.  But  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  standing 
under  the  gallery,  sends  me  a  notice  to  say 
that  a  sign  is  always  posted  on  the  car  to 
say  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  persons.  So  it  is  adequately 
drawn  to  their  attention. 

But  we  must  admit  it  is  a  cheaper  construc- 
tion for  raising  and  lowering  materials  than 
it  is  for  raising  and  lowering  persons;  but  it 
still  must  be  safe  enough  for  raising  and 
lowering  materials  so  that  the  person  down 
below  does  not  have  a  hoist  drop  on  him. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Eleva- 
tors and  Lifts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  BUILDING  TRADES  PROTECTION 
ACT 


I 


I 


« 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Build-         ' 
ing  Trades  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  if  he  would  reverse 
the  order  of  dealing  with  21  and  22.  I  think 
one  would  be  prepared  to  repeal  The  Build- 
ing Trades  Protection  Act  only  if  one  adopts 
Bill  No.  162. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  161,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do 
so  because  it  is  logical  if  one  is  going  to  do 
something    about   the    new   Construction   Act 
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to  repeal  the  former  and   get   it  out  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

SAFETY  OF  WORKMEN 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Safety  of  Workmen  during  the  Construction, 
Alteration,  Repair  or  Demolition  of  Buildings 
and  Other  Structures. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  McAndrew 
report,  as  my  hon.  colleague  from  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  has  outlined  to 
this  House  two  or  three  times  already,  was 
a  very  carefully  researched  excellent  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  commission  that  in- 
vestigated this  very  serious  problem.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  views  as  to  the 
methods  or  lack  of  methods  in  implementing 
this  report  and  I  think  some  of  the  criticism 
that  has  already  been  made  comes  clearly 
into  focus  when  we  look  at  Bill  No.  162. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  Act  called  The 
Trench  Excavators  Protection  Act  was  passed 
and  the  objection  that  was  made  to  that  bill 
at  the  time,  both  in  this  House  and  outside 
the  House,  from  many  municipal  councils, 
was  that  the  burden  of  the  inspection  was 
cast  upon  the  municipality,  that  many  muni- 
cipalities throughout  the  province  were  un- 
able to  cope  satisfactorily  with  this  burden 
for  financial  reasons  and  for  personnel 
reasons. 

In  the  McAndrew  report  this  sort  of  com- 
ment was  repeated  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  in  that  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will 
remember,  that  Acts  like  The  Trench  Excava- 
tors Protection  Act,  while  good  in  principle, 
should  have  the  enforcement  arm  indicated  as 
being  that  of  the  province. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
"Warrender)  had  taken  this  recommendation 
to  heart,  I  suggest  that  he  would  have  had 
a  different  setup  for  this  Bill  No.  162  which 
is  before  us.  The  burden  of  inspection  is 
now  going  to  be  thrust  on  the  municipalities. 
The  mimicipalities  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
go  to  the  extra  expenditure,  if  they  can  afFord 
it;  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  recniit  per- 
sonnel if  they  are  able  to  find  them,  and 
these  personnel  are  going  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  this  very  im- 
portant Act. 

Not  all  municipalities,  mind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker;  we  see  in  section  5  that  municipali- 


ties with  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000  are 
saddled  with  this  burden.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  hapi>ens  to  municipalities  with  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000,  but  it  may  be 
that  there  is  something  in  the  Act  that  sets 
that  out  a  little  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Section  5(b).  It  does 
not  say  anything  here  about  population. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  says  that  the  council 
of  every  municipality  with  a  population  of 
o\er  50,000,  of  every  city  and  every  separated 
town— oh,  (c)— of  every  local  municipality  not 
mentioned  in  clause  (a)  or  (b)  that  is  a  terri- 
torial district.  And  every  area  and  munici- 
pality in  Metro.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of 
mimicipalities  that  are  left  over.  There  are 
all  those  of  less  than  50,000  that  are  town- 
ships or  villages,  where  a  certain  amount  of 
building  construction  goes  on.  I  presume  that 
if  the  province  happens  to  send  an  inspector 
around  he  can  inspect,  but  there  is  no 
machinery  for  these  municipalities  to  set  up 
an  inspection  staff,  and  there  does  not  .seem 
to  me  to  be  any  obvious  method  for  inspecting 
this  sort  of  construction. 

I  suggest  this  very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  want  to  belabour  this  issue,  but  I 
suggest  that  since  this  province  went  to  the 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  the 
McAndrew  report  prepared  by  the  ver>' 
eminent  and  able  gentleman  who  prepared  it, 
that  the  least  the  province  could  have  done, 
when  they  were  taking  this  report  into  serious 
consideration,  was  to  have  adopted  the  type 
of  recommendation  that  was  made.  The 
McAndrew  report  resulted  from  tiie  investi- 
gation of  several  serious  disasters  and  those 
disasters  took  place  while  we  had  The  Trench 
Excavators  Protection  Act.  And  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  municipal  autliorities 
and  others,  that  the  saddling  of  this  respon- 
sibility on  municipal  shoulders  was  just  not 
good  enough. 

Here  the  province  is  compoimding  the 
felony  and  saying  "We  are  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  McAndrew  report."  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  being  done, 
that  they  have  missed  a  very  important 
principle.  I  would  suggest  that  this  bill  be 
taken  back  to  incorporate  some  of  those 
suggestions.  If  this  were  done  there  would 
be  more  reason  to  hope  that  accidents  in  the 
constniction  industry  would  occur  with  less 
frequency. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  this  bill.  I  stated  in  the  pre-Christmas 
I)ortion  of  this  session  that  we  should  have 
had  the  bill  before  us  then,  and  I  still  think 
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I  was  right.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
took  the  position  that  he  wanted  to  study  it 
very  carefully.  One  can  only  say,  in  relation 
to  the  bill  that  he  has  now  brought  forward 
in  the  dying  days  of  tlie  session,  but  appar- 
ently with  careful  study,  that  the  mountain 
has  laboured  and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
This  bill  will  be  a  grave  disappointment  to 
all  people  in  the  province  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  construction  safety. 

It  is  implied,  quite  without  foundation, 
that  this  bill  implements  the  recommendations 
of  the  McAndrew  commission.  It  does 
nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I  will  attempt  to  show 
in  a  moment  or  two. 

Before  I  do  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
another  phase  of  the  problem. 

Before  the  Christmas  recess,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  brought  in  legislation  to  set  up  the 
Labour  Safety  Council  of  Ontario,  I  com- 
plained, as  I  think  a  number  of  other  hon. 
members  complained,  that  in  setting  up  that 
council  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  what  I 
regarded  as  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
McAndrew  commission.  That  was  that  the 
labour  safety  council  should  have  a  certain 
independence  and  a  certain  capacity  to  report 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  public  indepen- 
dently of  the  Minister.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Minister  repudiated  that  suggestion  entirely 
and  refused  to  consider  it  at  all  in  his  bill. 
He  made  the  labour  safety  council  purely 
an  advisory  body,  reporting  only  to  himself, 
with  the  rest  of  us  not  even  being  in  a 
position  to  know  what  they  were  reporting 
to  him. 

I  notice  that  in  moving  the  first  reading 
of  The  Construction  Safety  Act  he  did  not 
say  that  the  labour  safety  council  supported 
this  bill.  His  words  were:  "We  were  given 
considerable  valuable  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing this  Act  by  the  Labour  Safety  Council 
of  Ontario."  That  is,  the  department  was 
given  considerable  valuable  ass.stance.  I 
think  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  speci- 
fically what  recommendations  the  labour 
safety  council  made  with  regard  to  this 
legislation,  so  that  we  can  see  the  degree  to 
which  the  bill  implements  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  suspect  the  recommendations  of  that 
council  were  substantially  different  from  the 
bill  that  we  now  have  before  us.  I  have  no 
inside  information,  I  am  merely  going  on 
what  I  think  is  a  logical  deduction,  but  I 
doubt  if  that  council  would  be  very  happy 
about  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

Certainly  the  bill  does  not  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  McAndrew  commis- 


sion, and  one  can  talk  freely  about  that 
because  we  have  those  recommendations 
before  us.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  this  bill 
will  represent  little  if  any  improvemnt  over 
the  old  Building  Trades  Protection  Act, 
which  everybody  admitted  was  a  complete 
dead  letter  and  perfectly  useless. 

The  bill  fails  to  implement  certain  key 
recommendations  of  the  McAndrew  com- 
mission, recommendations  that  in  my  opin- 
ion are  vital  to  the  establishment  of  proper 
safety  standards.  It  continues  the  principle 
of  municipal  inspection. 

I  am  not  too  happy  about  that  principle, 
but  I  am  ready  to  go  along  with  it,  because 
the  McAndrew  commission  itself  suggested 
it  was  a  satisfactory  principle  to  follow  and 
I  will  accept  the  superior  judgment  of  that 
Royal  commission.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  McAndrew  commission  also  stated 
that  there  should  be  supervision  by  The 
Department  of  Labour.  This  bill  does  not 
envisage  that  at  all.  This  bill  has  exacdy 
the  same  weakness  in  it  that  the  old  Build- 
ing Trades  Protection  Act  had  in  it,  a  weak- 
ness that  made  the  old  Act  competely 
inoperative. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for 
supervision  or  review  by  The  Department 
of  Labour  of  what  the  municipalities  are 
doing.  The  municipalities  may  do  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  depart- 
ment would  necessarily  even  find  out  about 
it. 

The  McAndrew  commission  recommended 
that  inspectors,  municipal  inspectors,  should 
make  annual  reports  on  their  activities  to 
the  municipal  council  and  also  to  The 
Department  of  Labour.  This  bill,  in  section 
16,  very  conveniently  omits  the  provision 
that  these  reports  shall  go  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  so  that  an  essential  pro- 
cedure for  review  is  deliberately  omitted 
from  the  bill. 

There  is  no  automatic  procedure  whereby 
The  Department  of  Labour  can  find  out 
what  if  anything,  the  municipal  inspectors 
are  doing,  and  since  that  procedure  is  lack- 
ing then  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  noth- 
ing may  be  done  at  the  municipal  level  or 
that  inadequate  action  may  be  taken  with- 
out the  department  knowing  anything  about 
it  or  taking  any  action  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. That  is  a  vital  defect  in  the  bill 
which  the  McAndrew  commission  clearly 
warned  against. 

Apparently  the  hon.  Minister,  as  he  has 
so  often  done  with  the  McAndrew  commis- 
sion, simply  ignored  the  critical  recommen- 
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elation  of  the  commission.  He  goes  through 
the  motions  of  implementing  their  recom- 
mendations, but  leaves  out  all  the  key 
recommendations. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Mc- 
Andrew    recommendations    on    safety    stand- 
ards.  This  bill  does  not  lay  down  one  single 
tandard  of  safe  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  not  intended  to. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  The  hon.  Minister  says  it  is 
lot  intended  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  provides  for  regu- 
itions,  can  the  hon.  member  not  read? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
just  be  patient.  I  have  read  the  bill  and  I 
am  aware  that  in  section  24,  subsection   1, 

I  it  provides  very  vaguely  that  "the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  council  may  make  such 
^gulations  as  are  considered  necessary  or 
advisable  to  insure  the  safety  of  workmen 
bn  projects." 
f  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
happened  is  that  action  with  regard  to  con- 
struction safety  is  being  delayed  again. 
L^aEven  though  we  may  pass  this  bill  and  it 
IpHbiay  be  proclaimed  in  force,  there  will  still 
be  no  construction  safety  legislation  in  this 
province.  There  will  merely  be  just  the 
authority  to  make  such  legislation,  and  a 
certain  inadequate  procedure  for  enforcing 
it. 

I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  delay 
and  procrastination  by  this  government,  and 
particularly  by  this  department,  that  I  have 
no  confidence  whatsoever— and  I  will  say  it 
quite  flatly— that  they  will  do  anything  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  that  was  to  stall.  They  have  stalled 
on  this  issue  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
now  when  they  have  finally  brought  down 
a  bill,  we  find  that  it  is  essentially  a  bill 
which  peniiits  indefinite  stalling  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  reason  why  certain  basic 
standards  could  not  be  incorporated  into 
the  legislation  itself.  I  quite  realize  that  one 
cannot,  in  an  area  that  is  so  complicated, 
deal  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the  problem 
in  a  statute.  There  has  to  be  authority  for 
making  regulations.  But  one  can  deal  with 
some  of  the  basic  issues  in  the  statute  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
already  exists  in  Canada  a  code  of  construc- 
tion safety  prepared  by  the  National  Research 
Council. 

According  to  the  McAndrew  commission, 
it  is  hailed  by  all  experts  in  the  fields  as  a 


\  ery  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  code.  The 
McAndrew  commission  did  point  out  that 
some  sections  of  it  are  not  necessarily 
relevant  here.  For  example,  the  sections 
relating  to  hoists  are  covered  in  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act.  Nevertheless  with  some 
modifications  and  exceptions  it  would  be 
proper  and  indeed  necessary  to  make  the 
code  part  of  the  law  of  the  province  by 
reference,  just  as  the  amendment  to  The 
Ele\  ator  and  Hoists  Act,  which  we  had  before 
us  a  moment  ago,  declared  that  certain  por- 
tions of  that  code  will  become  the  law  of 
the  province. 

Why  does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  ( Mr. 
Warrender )  not  do  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  construction  safety?  He  does  not  have 
to  wait  to  issue  regulations.  He  could  provide 
that  tlie  National  Safety  Council  Code  on 
Construction  Safety  Measures,  with  certain 
exceptions,  will  be  the  law  of  this  province. 
Then  we  would  have  some  standards,  then 
municipal  inspectors,  if  and  when  they  are 
appointed,  would  have  some  idea  of  what 
they  are  enforcing.  Under  this  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  they  will  enforce  nothing  except  their 
own  good  judgment. 

Workmen  on  the  job  would  have  some  idea 
of  the  kind  of  standards  that  should  be 
observed,  and  employers  would  know  what 
they  are  required  to  do.  But  when  you  have 
no  statement  of  standards  at  all,  then  nobody 
can  possibly  know  where  he  stands. 

It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactory  for 
the  hon.  Minister  to  say  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  has  been  given  authority 
to  impose  standards  by  regulations.  The 
department  has  had  long  enough  to  consider 
this  matter  that  they  ought  at  least  to  be 
able  to  specify  what  sections  of  the  construc- 
tion safety  code  they  consider  appUcable. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  specify  these 
sections  in  this  bill. 

Their  failure  to  do  so  can  only  give  rise 
to  the  suspicions  that  they  have  not  any 
intention  to  issue  any  regulations  at  all  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  That  they  are  going 
to  stall,  as  they  have  always  stalled.  They 
have  put  in  a  bill  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  taking  action  but  is  actually  nothing  but 
window  dressing.  In  addition  to  its  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  safety  code,  the 
McAndrew  commission  fisted  24  recommenda- 
tions-no, I  am  sorry,  21  recommendations— 
which  it  received  from  the  staflF  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  itself  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  which  it  endorsed  as  desirable 
for  incorporation  in  The  Construction  Safety 
Act. 
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I  have  compared  these  recommendations, 
which  originally  emanated  from  the  depart- 
ment itself  with  the  bill,  and  I  think  I  have 
done  so  accurately.  According  to  my  count, 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  four  of  the  21  recom- 
mendations have  actually  been  implemented 
in  this  bill.  Two  others  have  been  imple- 
mented in  part,  one  to  such  an  inadequate 
degree  that  it  would  indeed  be  proper  to 
say  that  it  really  has  not  been  implemented 
at  all. 

So,  out  of  21  recommendations  which  came 
from  the  department  itself  and  which  were 
endorsed  by  the  McAndrew  commission,  only 
four  are  being  enacted  into  law  in  this  bill; 
there  were  two  others  being  partially  enacted 
into  law.  Some  of  the  points  recommended 
arc  quite  simple  points  that  could  readily  go 
into  the  legislation  as  the  McAndrew  com- 
mission envisaged.  McAndrew  envisaged  that 
these  would  go  into  the  statute  itself  and 
not  into  the  regulations. 

For  example,  the  provision  of  means  of 
prevention  and  extinguishing  of,  and  pro- 
tection from,  fire;  the  specifying  of  a  minimum 
age  for  employees  in  all  or  specified  classes 
of  work;  sanitation  for  employees;  the  use  of 
protective  devices  on  machinery;  the  use  by 
employees   of  protective   clothing. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  we  had  a  bill 
brought  before  us,  that  bill  would  have 
provided  for  the  implementation  in  this  prov- 
ince of  the  relevant  sections  of  the  National 
Research  Council's  code  of  construction  safety 
and  that  it  would  have  contained  within  its 
framework  at  least  the  major  recommendations 
that  the  department  itself  made  to  the 
McAndrew  commission. 

None  of  that  is  contained  in  the  bill.  We 
are  left  in  the  position  we  have  been  in  all 
along,  where  we  have  to  wait  to  see  what 
the  department  is  going  to  do.  We  have 
been  waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  and  I  will 
not  say  patiently  because  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  has  been  very  impatiently,  but  this 
bill  is  just  a  further  stall. 

Nobody  really  knows  what  sort  of  regula- 
tion the  department  has  in  mind,  if  any. 
Nobody  knows  if  they  intend,  as  they  cer- 
tainly should,  to  implement  the  relevant 
sections  of  the  construction  safety  code.  No- 
body knows  any  of  these  things.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
riuite  improper  for  the  government  and  the 
hon.  Minister  to  ask  us  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  We  should  have 
something  much  clearer  before  us  than  we 
have  now.  For  that  reason  I  move,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 


Davison),  that  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  be  amended  by  striking 
out  all  the  words  after  "that"  and  substitu- 
ting the  following: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Bill  No. 
162  does  not  guarantee  adequate  standards 
of  construction  safety  and,  therefore,  this 
House  urges  the  government  to  introduce 
a  bill  in  substitution  for  this  Bill  No.  162 
which  will  fully  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Safety  on  this  subject  as  those  recommen- 
dations may  have  been  modified  and 
developed  by  the  Labour  Safety  Council 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Davison,  that  the  motion 
be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words 
after  "that"  and  substituting: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Bill  No. 
162  does  not  guarantee  adequate  standards 
of  construction  safety  and,  therefore,  this 
House  urges  the  government  to  introduce 
a  bill  in  substitution  for  this  Bill  No.  162 
which  will  fully  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Safety  on  this  subject  as  those  recommen- 
dations may  have  been  modified  and 
developed  by  the  Labour  Safety  Council 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that    much    of   what    my   hon.    friend    from      j 
Woodbine    has    said    is    correct.     The    Con-      l 
struction    Safety    Act    which    is    before    us      | 
today,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  carry  out  the     ' 
recommendations   of   the    McAndrew   report, 
and  unless  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.     ' 
Warrender)   can   advise  this   House  of  some     | 
good  reason  for  not  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations, I  suggest  to  him  that  the  amend- 
ment has  considerable  merit. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  set  up  the  advisory     \ 
council  he  made  it  a  law  unto  himself;  and 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only 
possible  reason  that  the  hon.  Minister  could     \ 
have  for  substituting  the  content  of  Bill  No.     ! 
162    for    the    recommendations    of   the    Mc-     ■ 
Andrew  report,  would  be  that  his   advisory 
committee  has  disagreed  with  the  statements 
in  the  McAndrew  report.     I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.   Speaker,   that  if  there  are  such  recom- 
mendations   the    House    is    entitled    to    the 
benefit  of  that  infonnation. 

If  there  are  no  such  recommendations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  in  all  conscience  it  would 
be  most  unreasonable  to  ask  hon.  members 
of  this  House  to  support  an  Act  which,  in 
fact,  falls  far  short  of  the  very  urgent  needs 
and  requirements  of  this  industry.     I  think 
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that  we  could  go  to  no  higher  authority  than 
a  Royal  commission  to  determine  these  needs. 
I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  commis- 
sion has  been  estabhshed,  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  has  com- 
mented, the  fact  that  it  is  quite  comprehensive, 
quite   complete,    and   points    out   some   very 

I  glaring  deficiencies  in  their  present  legisla- 
tion, it  is  unfair  to  ask  us  to  vote  this  type 
of  legislation.  Bill  No.  162  is  not  sufficient 
and  will  only  need  subsequent  amendments 
at  best. 
For  that  reason,  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment as  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  and  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  treat  this  matter  with  the  serious- 
ness to  which  I  think  it  is  entitled,  and  will 
look  at  this  matter  in  a  responsible  manner; 
I  think  that  the  legislation  as  submitted  is 
not  responsible,  it  is  neither  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  McAndrew 
commission  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  many 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Goldenberg  report. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  responsible  hon. 
members  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  we  should  hesitate  to  bring  forward 
.legislation  which  we  know,  when  we  put  it 
'on  the  statute  books,  is  not  satisfactory  and 
is  not  adequate. 

Just  speaking  briefly  to  one  section  of  this 
Act  as  presented,  it  permits  municipal  inspec- 
tors to  be  appointed  to  insure  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  are  carried  out.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  knows,  the  hon.  Prime 
Ministers  knows,  and  everybody  else  in  this 
House  knows,  that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
smaller  municipahties  they  just  do  not  have 
the  qualified  personnel  to  do  this.  They  will 
be  appointing  city  clerks,  they  will  be  ap- 
pointing any  number  of  assessors  and  many 
other  people  who  are  not  qualified.  This 
calls  for  specialization. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only  group 
of  people  in  Ontario  who  are  qualified  to  give 
this  standard  of  speciahzation  is  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  itself.  Why  the  government 
would  push  this  sort  of  legislation  through 
this  late  in  the  session,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  is  beyond  comprehension. 

We  do  have  expert  advice  and  yet  we 
choose  to  ignore  the  expert  advice.  We  are 
in  the  foolish  position  of  having  our  own 
people  make  representation  to  the  commission 
and  then  we  bring  forward  legislation  that 
does  not  even  carry  out  our  own  suggestions. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment  we  are  in  a  very 
ridiculous  and  foolish  position  and  I  think 
it  is  untenable. 


Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  practical  case  here  to 
explain  my  point.  I  think  perhaps  I  can 
make  it  clearer  that  way. 

Suppose  we  say  that  a  contractor  is  putting 
up  a  building  and  he  has  asked  the  building 
inspector  of  the  municipahty  to  come  down 
to  inspect  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  and 
the  inspector,  because  of  other  duties,  did 
not  get  there  at  the  time  required.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  a  serious  accident,  and 
according  to  the  regulation  stated,  if  any- 
one contravenes  some  of  these  regulations 
they  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  12  months. 

After  there  has  been  this  accident,  there 
might  be  investigations,  and  I  will  say  again 
if  they  want  to  have  an  investigation,  to 
whom  are  they  going  to  appeal  to  make  the 
investigation?  This  is  taken  out  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labour  entirely  now;  apparently 
it  is  going  to  be  left  to  the  municipality 
itself.  Therefore,  I  think  the  municipalities 
are  left  with  great  problems,  and  this  is  going 
to  be  quite  a  bit  of  headache  for  them  in  the 
future. 

I  would  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  whole  legislation,  I  think,  should  be  con- 
sidered very,  very  seriously.  As  was  men- 
tioned before,  there  has  been  a  Royal 
commission  on  this;  they  have  made  certain 
recommendations  and  they  have  not  been 
acted  upon.  All  that  has  been  done  is  to 
put  the  onus  right  back  on  the  municipality. 
I  do  not  think,  after  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  on  the  Royal  commission,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  come  up  with  this  land  of 
legislation. 

Who  is  going  to  be  convicted— the  building 
inspector,  the  mayor,  the  whole  council  or 
what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
speaking  against  the  amendment  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First  of  all,  concerning  those  matters 
brought  up  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  where  he  questioned  the 
status  of  certain  municipalities  which  have 
or  have  not  these  inspectors:  If  he  examines 
sections  5,  6  and  8,  I  think  it  will  give  a 
complete  story  about  those  intervening  muni- 
cipalities which  he  thinks  were  not  covered 
by  section  5(b)  or  (c)  or  section  6.  I  think  he 
will  find  in  section  8:  "Any  local  municipality 
that  forms  part  of  a  county  for  municipal 
purposes  only,  upon  notice  to  the  county, 
withdraw"— and  under  those  circumstances  it 
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shall  appoint  person  or  persons  for  inspectors. 
I  think  it  covers  that  situation. 

So  far  as  putting  the  onus  on  the  muni- 
cipalities is  concerned,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  municipalities  are  just  as 
interested,  or  probably  more  interested  be- 
cause they  are  meeting  with  these  people 
daily,  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  their 
workers.  The  provisions  of  The  Trench  Ex- 
cavators Protection  Act  have  worked  out  quite 
well;  I  am  told  not  only  by  the  previous 
Minister  but  by  members  of  my  sta£F, 
and  it  is  on  that  premise  that  we  propose 
that  similar  sections  be  carried  through  in 
this  Act. 

So  far  as  the  regulations  are  concerned,  and 
if  one  stops  to  think  about  this  for  a  little 
while— and  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members 
opposite  and  all  hon.  members,  that  we  have 
not  considered  this  matter  lightly;  we  have 
considered  it  from  every  angle  and  very,  very 
seriously,  and  had  we  tried  to  put  into  this 
Act  all  those  things  which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  members  opposite,  you 
would  probably  have  an  Act  about  200  pages 
in  thickness,  which  would  form  the  statutes 
of  the  province,  and  which  would  have  to  be 
changed  only  at  times  when  this  House  is  in 
session. 

What  we  propose  to  do— and  that  is  why  I 
drew  the  regulation  section  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)— is  to  incorporate  in  the  regulations, 
part  8  of  the  National  Building  Code  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  detailed  regulations 
which  will  follow  very,  very  soon. 

And,  sir,  there  is  no  attempt  to  delay  this 
matter,  the  regulations  which  are  now  being 
worked  on  will  go  in  turn  to  the  Labour 
Safety  Council,  the  members  of  which 
council  I  promised,  when  they  were  first  set 
up  as  a  council,  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  all  labour  safety  regulations  as 
well  as  statutes. 

These  regulations  will  be  going  to  them 
soon;  the  regulations  will  be  detailed;  they 
will  cover  many  phases  of  safety  in  many 
industries,  not  only  just  construction  but  in 
many  others— even  the  building  of  bridges, 
dikes,  and  so  on.  These  detailed  regulations 
will  be  going  to  the  Labour  Safety  Council; 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  that  council  and  if 
they  have  any  recommendations  to  make  to 
the  department,  or  to  the  Minister,  we 
will  certainly  consider  them  just  as  we  did 
the  recommendations  they  made  in  respect 
of  The  Construction  Safety  Act  which  is 
before  us  now. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  to  say  all  these  things.    In  the 


latter  part  of  his  amendment,  sir,  I  note  "as 
those  recommendations  have  been  modified 
and  developed  by  the  Labour  Safety  Council 
of  Ontario."  He  said  a  while  ago  he  had 
no  inside  information;  therefore  he  is  without 
knowledge  of  what  the  Labour  Safety  Council 
recommended.  How,  therefore,  can  he  add 
this  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  modified 
according  to  what  they  suggested? 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  takes  precedence  over  what  the 
hon.  Minister  wants  to  say.  I  do  not  know,  I 
have  no  idea  what— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh  yes,  the  hon. 
member  does. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
to  accept  my  statement  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker? 
He  is  always  imputing  improper  motives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  accept  it  with 
reservation,  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  good  enough;  the 
hon.  Minister  will  accept  it  or  else  he  will  be 
defying  the  rules  of  this  House  and  the  rules 
of  all  parliamentary  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Is  the  hon.  member 
the   Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
will  accept  the  hon.  member's  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  accept  the  hon. 
member's  explanation.  ..-M 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  nothing  about  what 
that  council  has  done.  That  is  one  of  my 
complaints.  But  I  am  assuming  in  my  motion 
that  they  may  have  made  some  changes.  That 
is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  if  I  may  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposing  the  amend- 
ment because  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  staflF  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  myself  have  treated  this  matter  lightly, 
that  we  have  not  gone  into  these  matters 
thoroughly,  which  I  insist  we  have.  And  I 
say  further  that  a  very  lengthy  and  detailed 
set  of  regulations  are  going  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Labour  Safety  Council  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

I  think  when  this  Act  is  promulgated,  when 
the  regulations  are  passed  by  order-in-council, 
we  will  have  a  very  fine  Act,  a  good  set  of 
regulations  which  I  think  will  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  the  province. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  In  rising  to 
support    the    amendment,     Mr.     Speaker,    I 
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would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  churlish  atti- 
tude of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is  no 
substitute  for  a  reasonable  analysis  of  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  say,  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks,  that  a  statute  that  contained  all  of 
the    various    safety    regulations    would   be— I 

i think  his  words  were— "too  big"  or  "too 
compendious"  or  would  be  too  bulky  for 
inclusion  in  the  statutes.  I  would  like  to 
rooint  out  to  him,  sir,  that  The  Mining  Act, 
which  this  House  has  advanced  to  third 
reading— 
Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  On  a  point  of  privi- 
lege, that  was  not  the  point  I  was  making. 
The  point  I  was  making  was  that  it  could  be 
very  lengthy,  could  have  a  great  many 
sections;  but  the  point  I  really  made  was  that, 
being  in  the  statutes  they  could  only  be  re- 
vised at  times  of  session.  I  therefore  said 
that  we  had  regulations  that  could  be  revised 
readily  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  with 
the  emergency  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  however  it  is  said,  Mr. 

Speaker,  the  point  the  hon.   Minister  makes 

has  no  validity  and  I  think,  in  comparison  to 

[The  Mining  Act  as  a  fair  one,  in  view  of  the 

(fact  that  this  House  has  advanced  the  bill  to 

^  amend  The  Mining  Act  at  third  reading— and 

[that  part  of  it  dealing  with  safety  in  mines 

)vers    132   pages    of   the    statutes.     Now   if 

lat  can  be  done  in  the  mining  industry  it 

(can  be  done  in  respect  of  the  building  trades 

construction    industry,    which,     after    all,     I 

would    think    no    one   would    deny    is    more 

important  or  employs  a  much  greater  number 

of  people  than  the  mining  industry  does. 

One  must  never  forget,  sir,  the  background 
against  which  this  Act  comes  forward.  All 
hon.  members  and  yourself,  sir,  will  recall 
that  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Royal  commission,  the  McAndrew 
commission,  were  some  very  serious  accidents, 
a  succession  of  them,  which  occurred  in  this 
province.  The  government  had  to  move  in 
haste  to  do  something  to  rectify  what  had 
become  a  very  serious  situation. 

They  appointed,  sir,  a  very  able  man  in 
the  person  of  P.  J.  McAndrew,  a  native  of 
the  city  which  I  have  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, sir.  As  the  predecessor  of  the  govern- 
ment would  say,  "a  very  fine  individual"; 
those  who  know  him  readily  recognize  the 
keen  and  analytic  qualities  of  his  mind.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  very  slow  in  coming  to  a 
decision  and  will  only  come  to  a  decision  after 
he  has  made  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
research  into  all  the  facts  which  might  per- 
tain to  the  matter  that  he  has  in  hand. 


Now,  sir,  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
the  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  policing 
of  tliis  Act  upon  the  municipalities.  I  think, 
sir,  that  it  would  be  fair  and  juit  to  put 
on  the  record,  for  all  those  who  may  liave 
recourse  to  the  printed  debates  of  this  House, 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  Judge 
McAndrew  which  related  to  that.  With  your 
patience,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  do  that. 

On  page  33  of  this  report,  Mr.  McAndrew 
had  this  to  say.  He  is  speaking,  sir,  of  The 
Building  Trades  Protection  Act,  and  I  begin 
to  quote  him  at  this  point: 

The  fact  is  that  this  important  Act  has 

not  been  enforced  in  the  province  for  many 

years,  if  ever.    Section  2  of  the  Act  states 

as  follows: 

Here,  he  quotes  that  section. 

The  council  of  every  city,  town,  township 
and  village  shall,  by  bylaw,  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  persons  to 
be  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
this  Act  in  the  municipahty. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  old  section  2  of  that 
Act.  Judge  McAndrew  goes  on  to  say  this: 
The  evidence  indicates  that  only  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  has  such  a  person  been 
appointed  an  inspector.  The  Department  of 
Labour  takes  the  position  that  enforcement 
of  the  Act  is  solely  the  responsibility  of 
municipalities.  The  commission  disagrees. 
Whenever  a  department  of  government  is 
given  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  a  statute,  it  is  surely  desirable  that 
departments  so  charged  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  legislation  properly  en- 
forced and  recommend  amendments  from 
time  to  time  as  changing  conditions  dictate. 
The  Act  has  only  been  amended  once  in 
its  50-year  history.  It  is  unenforced  and 
unknown;  the  world  forgetting  by  the  world 
forgotten.  The  department  takes  the  view 
that  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  various 
municipalities  to  find  out  what  the  law  is 
and  apply  it.  The  commission  does  not 
agree  with  this  view.  Subsection  1  of 
section  3  of  The  Trench  Excavators  Pro- 
tection Act  is  virtually  the  same  as  section 
2  of  The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act 
quoted  above.  Under  the  trench  Act,  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  made  remark- 
able progress  with  the  various  munid- 
pahties.  At  the  time  of  writing,  all  of  the 
municipahties  in  Ontario  have  appointed 
inspectors  under  the  trench  Act.  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  written  and 
informed  them  of  the  existence  of  the 
trench  Act.    It  has  even  sent  draft  bylaws 
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to  many  municipalities  to  be  certain  that 
they  have  appointed  trench  inspectors. 
Paradoxically,  the  department  has  not  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  to  secure  enforcement 
by  municipalities  of  The  Building  Trades 
Protection  Act. 

The  opinions  of  Judge  McAndrew,  sir,  are 
there  and  unequivocal  in  respect  to  the 
enforcement. 

There  is  a  limit,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  I  say  it  to  him  in  the  most 
friendly  fashion;  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
may  be  expected  of  municipalities  in  policing 
important  statutes  of  this  province.  I  think 
common  sense  and  rationality  require,  sir, 
that  this  government  take  upon  itself  respon- 
sibilities that  are  clearly  its  own.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  for  that  matter,  any 
person  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
has  not  risen  to  give  us  any  evidence  or  any 
argument  against  the  very  trenchant  and 
cogent  words  of  Judge  McAndrew.  Accord- 
ingly, I,  and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  will  unhesitatingly 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

The  amendment  was  negatived  on  the 
following  division: 


YEAS 

Belanger 

Bryden 

Bukator 

Chappie 

Davison 

Edwards 

( Wentworth ) 
MacDonald 
Manley 
Newman 
Quilty 
Singer 
Sopha 
Spence 
Thomas 
Trotter 
Troy 
Whicher 
Wintermeyer 
Worton 

-19. 


NAYS 

Allan 

(Haldimand-Norfolk) 
Allen 

(Middlesex  South) 
Boyer 
Brown 
Brunelle 
Carruthers 
Cathcart 
Cecile 
Cowling 
Daley 
Dymond 
Edwards 

(Perth) 
Evans 
FuUerton 
Gomme 
Goodfellow 
Grossman 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Harris 
Haskett 
Janes 


Motion  agreed  to; 
bill. 


NAYS 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Momingstar 
Morrow 
McNeil 
Noden 
Parry 
Price 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 
Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 

-46. 

second  reading  of  the 


THE  TEACHERS  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers  Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ART  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  166,  The  College  of  Art  Act,  1961- 
1962. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  meet  at  two  o'clock  and  proceed  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AflFairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  of  the  clock,  p.m. 
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House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 


Prayers. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery  Lawrence  Heights 
Junior  High  School,  Toronto,  and  in  the  west 
gallery  Port  Perry  Public  School,  Port  Perry. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  fourth  and  final  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regula- 
tions Act; 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 

Investigators  Act; 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers   Registration  Act; 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Boun- 
daries Act; 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Magis- 
trates Act; 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Coroners  Act; 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act; 

Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Master 
and  Servant  Act; 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Infants 
Act; 

Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act; 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Pre- 
arrangement  of  Funeral  Services; 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act, 


Thursday,  April  12.  1962 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow, 
ing  bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  PoUcc 
Act; 

Bill  No.  100,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Varia- 
tion of  Trusts  Act; 

Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act; 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Cori)orations  Act; 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act; 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifi- 
cation of  Titles  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a  short 
explanation,  two  of  these  sections  have  to  do 
with  authorizing  the  industry  and  labour 
board  to  ascertain  certain  relevant  facts  con- 
cerning vacation  with  pay.  Two  other 
sections  have  to  do  with  implementing  recom- 
mendations made  by  Mr.  Goldenberg  in  his 
report,  concerning  section  12  and  a  new 
12(b).  One  section  has  to  do  with  the  order 
of  the  magistrate  which  shall  be  mandatory 
in  respect  of  the  amount  paid  in  for  the 
employee.  And  another  section  has  to  do 
with  the  requirements  of  posting  notices  and 
regulations. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  the  proper  place  to  do 
this.  If  it  is  not,  I  would  ask  your  permission 
to  revert  to  the  appropriate  place  so  that 
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I  may  table  the  61st  annual  report  of  tlie 
Ontario  northland  transportation  commission. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

2.  Eighty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
agricultural  college  and  experimental  farm 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

3.  Report  of  the  Ontario  veterinary  college 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

4.  Report  of  the  Ontario  stock  yards  board 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 

5.  Report  of  the  statistics  branch,  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  Ontario  for  the  year 
1960. 

6.  Report  of  the  co-operative  loans  board 
of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1961. 

7.  Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
telephone  development  corporation  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1961. 

8.  Annual  report  of  the  Ontario  telephone 
service  conmiission  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

9.  Report  of  the  Ontario  food  terminal 
board,  department  of  agriculture  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

10.  Seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  October  31,  1961. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
liquor  control  board,  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  (Mr.  Grossman):  the  brewery 
industry  of  Ontario  has  announced  that  it 
will  not  pay  a  refund  on  any  of  the  old  bottles 
which  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  after 
June  9. 

Inasmuch  as  this  will  stop  many  owners  of 
cottages,  who  do  not  visit  their  summer 
homes  until  after  that  date,  from  turning  in 
tlieir  empty  bottles  left  over  from  last  year, 
will  the  liquor  commissioner  consider  the 
advisability  of  requesting  the  Brewers'  Ware- 
housing Corporation  to  make  date  of  refund 
one  month  later,  specifically  July  9? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  giving  me  notice  of  this  question. 

The  date  of  June  9,  was  chosen  by  the 
brewing  industry  for  the  following  reasons: 


the  industry  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  has  made 
arrangements  for  the   sale   of  the  old   type 
bottles  to  soft  drink  companies  in  early  Jime, 
such  purchases  by  tlie  soft  drink  companies 
being  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the       : 
bottles  will  be  delivered  to  them  in  time  for 
use  during  the  coming  summer  season.    Any       | 
delay  past  June  9  would  preclude  the  con-       i 
summation  of  such  a  transaction  between  the       ! 
breweries  and  the  soft  drink  companies.  ' 

If  the  date  for  refunds  was  extended  I 
beyond  June  9  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  j 
possible  for  such  bottles,  having  been  sold  at 
a  price  far  below  the  present  refund  value  of  i 
two  cents  per  bottle,  could  find  their  way  back  I 
into  the  market  for  a  further  refund  of  the  | 
same  bottles  at  two  cents  each.  • 

At  my  request  the  brewers  considered  the 
possibility   of   an   extension  beyond   June  9, 
but   it   is    obvious   that   any   such   extension 
would  a£Fect  their  ability  to  dispose  of  the 
old  bottles  in  time  for  the  soft  drink  com- 
panies to  utilize  them  for  the  coming  season. 
The  brewing  industry  points  out  that  to  this 
date  90  per  cent  of  the  bottles  have  already      | 
been  returned  for  refunds  and  that  by  June      ! 
9  there  will  be  very  few  remaining  in  the      j 
hands  of  the  pubhc. 

The  brewing  industry  has  agreed,  at  our 
request,  to  review  the  situation  on  June  9, 
and  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  cause  for  pub- 
lic complaint  and  that  bona  fide  customers 
will  be  given  every  consideration  in  respect 
of  refunds   for  discontinued  bottles.  j 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  a  i 
firm  terminal  date  for  refunds  had  to  be 
established  for  tlie  reasons  given  and  that 
the  date  chosen,  June  9,  was  also  chosen 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  firm  date,  the  public  may 
rest  assured  that,  with  tlie  application  of 
good  common  sense,  the  Brewers  Warehous- 
ing Company  Limited  in  co-operation  with 
the  LCBO  will  see  to  it  tliat  no  injustice  is 
done. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr, 
Dymond).  What  firms  have  received  milk 
contracts  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  in  Brock- 
ville  during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  the  prov- 
ince? On  what  basis  are  these  contracts 
made? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  we 
have  purchased  additional  milk  over  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  farm  at  the  On- 
tario   Hospital    at    Brockville,    from    three 
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local  dairies,  namely  Ralph's  Dairy,  Cowan's 
Dairy  and  Smith's  Dairy. 

Prices  are  obtained  on  a  six-month  basis 
by  sending  quotation  forms  to  all  three 
dairies  and  inviting  prices.  These  are  re- 
turned to  the  business  administrator's  office 
and  orders  are  issued  to  the  firm  quoting 
the  lowest  price.  In  the  case  of  two  firms 
quoting  the  same  price,  the  contract  is 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  whether 
he  is  in  a  position  to  reply  to  a  question 
which  I  asked  him  on  Monday  last  with 
regard  to  the  hospital  in  Wallaceburg. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
replied  in  part  to  that  yesterday  or  rather 
the  day  before.  Since  that  time  I  have  met 
with  representatives  of  the  union.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  merits  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  working  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  two  parties  can  be  brought 
together  to  continue  their  negotiations.  I 
tan  say,  after  having  gone  over  it  thoroughly 
myself,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult,  complex 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  I  would  ask  to  revert  to  introduction 
of  bills. 

THE  EMBALMERS  AND  FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Embalmers  and  Funeral 
Directors  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  tlie  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  tlie  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

On  vote  1301: 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  department,  no  more  important 
department,  so  far  as  this  House  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  concerned,  with 
which  to  finalize  cx)nsideration  of  the 
estimates  to  be  placed  before  this  House 
this  year  than  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 


ment of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  diaU  this 
afternoon,  shortly  I  hope,  explain  and  dis- 
cuss briefly  with  the  hon.  members  some 
of  the  workings  of  the  department  and  some 
of  the  things  which  are  done. 

I  do  this  for  three  purposes.  First  of  all 
to  familiarize  myself  with  the  matters  which 
are  comparatively  new  to  me;  secondly  to 
ensure  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
realize  the  problems  and  the  workings  ol 
the  department;  and  thirdly  so  that  through 
a  distribution  of  the  information  contained 
in  my  address  municipal  officials  at  every 
level  in  every  municipality  throughout  the 
province  may  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  this  department.  I  would  also  say  In 
preface  that  the  figures  which  I  will  be  using 
as  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  after- 
noon will  be  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1961;  they  are  not 
figures  either  as  of  this  date  or  as  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  my  remarks 
to  a  minimum  because  I  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  will  be  taken  by  hon.  members 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  House,  and  I  think 
this  is  good.  Therefore,  sir,  in  presenting  the 
1962  estimates  for  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  I  should  like  first  of  all  to 
discuss  briefly  the  basic  approach  and  poHcy 
that  this  administration  follows  in  its  dealings 
with  the  municipalities.  Then,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  propose  to  review  the  purpose, 
functions  and  accomplishments  of  eadi 
branch  of  the  department.  Finally,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  the  hon.  members,  the 
affairs  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board, 
both  of  which  report  to  this  House  throu^ 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

On  November  8,  1961,  I  had  the  honour 
of  assuming  the  ixjrtfolio  of  Mimicipal  Af- 
fairs. During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  impressed  with  two  facts— first,  the 
great  and  growing  needs  of  our  municipalities 
with  the  very  complex  and  difficult  problems 
they  have  to  face,  and  secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  this  administration  and  of  my 
department  to  spare  no  effort  or  resource 
in  assisting  the  municipalities  to  come  to 
grips  with  those  problems,  not  off  in  some 
distant  future,  but  today  and  tomornnv. 

The  continuing  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion is  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the 
municipalities.  At  a  time  when  the  complex 
structure  of  our  modem  society  necessitates 
a  greater  degree  of  involvement  of  the  central 
authority  in  many  of  the  most  important 
spheres  of  our  lives— health,  transportation, 
education,   and  so   forth,  we  should  always 
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bear  in  mind  that  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  based  pn  the  responsibihty  and 
the  authority  of  the  local  institutions  of 
government.  The  men  and  women  elected  to 
public  office,  as  we  are  here,  sir,  represent 
and  are  responsible  to  those  same  electors 
in  each  jurisdiction  in  Ontario. 

And  yet,  the  role  and  purpose  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  of  neces- 
sity, demands  a  very  close  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  municipalities  for  their  own 
good  and  for  the  common  good.  The  analogy 
is  only  of  limited  application,  but  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
family.  Every  member  of  that  family  has 
his  rights,  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  but 
the  individual  members  cannot  properly 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  full  family  life  unless 
authority  exists  in  that  family  and  that 
authority  is  respected. 

At  times,  trained  assistance  and  the  bene- 
fit of  family  experience  is  made  available 
to  a  member  of  the  family  to  help  him  per- 
form his  job  more  satisfactorily.  At  other 
times  the  note  of  authority,  the  exercise  of 
discipline  is  required  for  the  common  good. 
And,  at  all  times,  patient  understanding  and 
the  desire  to  help  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  most  of 
the  provincial  statutes  relating  to  municipal 
affairs.  Virtually  every  phase  of  municipal 
administration  is  referred  to  the  department 
from  time  to  time  with  accompanying  requests 
for  advice  and  assistance.  And  the  depart- 
ment has  many  ser\'ices  to  offer  the  muni- 
cipahties.  We  are  going  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  ensure  that  these  services  are  made 
known  and  made  available.  If  we  fail  to 
fulfil  every  request  it  might  be  from  lack  of 
time  or  lack  of  staff,  but,  it  will  not  be  from 
lack  of  interest  or  willingness  to  work. 

This  administration,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
firmly  committed  to  progress.  This  depart- 
ment will  energetically  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today  and  be  constantly  working 
ahead  on  the  problems  that  will  face  us 
tomorrow.  We  recognize  that  all  problems 
are  not  just  black  and  white  and  that  all 
solutions  cannot  be  absolutely  perfect.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  better  to  achieve  limited 
results  than  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing 
because  the  ultimate  cannot  be  achieved. 

In  one  respect  this  department  will  be 
imcompromising.  It  will  not  tolerate  a  double 
standard  in  the  ethics  of  elected  representa- 
tives. As  I  have  already  stated  publicly,  what 
we  expect  pf  every  municipal  officer  and 
official  is  reaspnable  competence  and  absolute 


integrity.  We  all  know  that  life  in  the 
political  arena  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  must 
be  an  honest  one. 

The  Municipal  Assessment  Branch  has  its 
headquarters  in  Toronto  and  also  eight 
regional  offices  located  in  Perth,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  London,  Orillia,  Sudbury, 
New  Liskeard  and  Port  Arthur.  These  branch 
offices  spread  across  the  province  have  been 
of  great  help  to  the  municipalities  by  their 
on-the-spot  advice  on  the  varied  and  com- 
plex problems  of  assessment.  Staff  members 
familiar  with  local  problems  have  been  of 
real  assistance  to  municipal  councils,  officiab 
and  ratepayers. 

The  assessment  branch  conducts  schools  erf 
instruction  for  municipal  assessors  on  such 
subjects  as  proper  assessment  procedure  and 
assessment  legislation.  Last  year  24  counties 
and  four  territorial  districts  were  covered  by 
the  schools.  Of  the  573  municipalities  in 
these  districts,  348  were  represented.  It  is 
the  continuing  aim  of  the  department  to  help 
the  local  authorities  develop  a  core  of  trained 
assessors  throughout  the  province. 

During  the  year,  the  branch  visited  937 
organized  municipalities  and  419  school  sec- 
tions in  the  unorganized  territory  of  northern 
Ontario,  to  make  spot  checks  of  all  types  of 
assessment.  They  compare  the  local  assess- 
ment valuation  with  the  recommended  values 
contained  in  the  department's  assessment 
manual.  A  total  of  52,441  spot  checks  were 
made  in  the  municipalities  and  5,286  in  the 
school  sections.  The  equalization  factors  ob- 
tained are  used  in  the  determination  of  grants 
by  The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
apportioning  of  costs  for  homes  for  the  aged. 

This  branch  provides  an  annual  evalution 
of  all  grants  in  lieu  of  taxation  paid  on  all 
properties  owned  by  the  government  of 
Ontario,  its  Crown  agencies  and  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  where  grants  in 
lieu  of  taxes  are  paid.  Last  year  these  grants 
in  lieu  of  taxes  were  made  to  733  municipali- 
ties, over  78  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  municipalities.  In  1961,  3,570  valuation 
notices  were  issued  to  591  municipalities  and 
4,590  notices  on  Hydro  property  were  sent 
to  515  municipalities. 

The  59  designated  mining  municipalities 
are  visited  each  year  by  a  staff  especially 
trained  for  the  particular  assessment  and 
equalization  problems  which  arise  in  these 
municipalities.  This  practice  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  general 
improvement  in  the  assessment  has  been 
noted  in  this  period. 

The  department  proposed  to  have  a  new 
manual  of .  assessment  with  valuations  based 
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upon  construction  costs  of  recent  years,  and 
also  suggested  land  values  for  local  areas. 
This  is  a  very  big  undertaking  and  has 
necessitated  assigning  two  separate  crews  to 
the  commitment,  one  for  buildings  and 
structures,  the  other  for  land. 

The  new  manual  will  take  some  time  to 
complete,  but  should  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  by  providing 
a  standard  adjusted  to  present  costs  and 
valuations. 

The  community  planning  branch  of  the 
department  became  part  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  AfFairs  on  April  1,  1960.  The 
branch  had  been  active  for  approximately  16 
years  previously  as  one  of  the  main  divisions 
of  the  former  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development.  The  increased  activities  of 
this  branch,  which  works  so  closely  with 
the  municipalities,  made  its  move  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  a  very 
logical  one. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  com- 
munity planning  branch  is  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  community  planning  activities  in 
all  settled  parts  of  the  province.  The  main 
responsibility  for  community  planning  rests 
with  the  local  community  itself,  but  the 
branch  assists  all  types  of  communities,  from 
the  very  small  to  those  of  regional  size,  to 
tackle  their  planning  problems  intelligently 
and  energetically. 

The  branch  is  charged  with  various 
administrative  functions  arising  from  The 
Planning  Act,  relating  to  such  matters  as 
the  definition  of  planning  areas,  the  approval 
of  oflBcial  plans  and  amendments,  develop- 
ment activities  and  plans  of  subdivisions.  In 
its  main  responsibility  for  helping  to  ensure 
that  planning  is  done,  the  branch  provides 
an  extensive  counselling  and  advisory  service 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  planning 
organization,  ofiBcial  plans,  zoning,  building 
regulations,  subdivision  design  and  procedure, 
and  planning  operations  in  general. 

In  Ontario,  plamiing  boards  are  appointed 
by  the  municipal  councils  and  operate  in 
planning  areas  defined  by  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  AfiFairs,  under  section  2  of  The 
Planning  Act.  While  the  Minister  must 
approve  appointments  to  planning  boards,  the 
choice  is  made  by  the  municipal  councils 
themselves.  The  main  duties  of  planning 
boards  are  to  study  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  community,  conduct 
public  meetings,  prepare  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  programme  of  development.  When 
the  programme  is  adopted  by  the  council  or 
councils  in  the  planning  area  and  approved  by 


the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  it  becomes 
an  ofiBcial  plan. 

The  branch  has  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  to  do  in  studying  and  processing 
proposed  ofiBcial  plans.  During  1961  the 
branch  processed  for  approval,  ofiBcial  plans 
for  seven  planning  areas  and  150  amendments 
to  ofiBcial  plans  already  existing.  The  number 
•of  oflBcial  plans  in  force  at  the  end  of  1961 
totalled  105,  covering  all  or  parts  of  munici- 
palities. 

Then  there  are  planning  areas,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds.  Planning  areas  em- 
bracing two  or  more  local  municipalities  are 
called  "joint  planning  areas."  In  1961  two 
joint  planning  areas  were  defined. 

Subsidiary  planning  areas  are  smaller  ones 
usually  covering  only  one  municipality.  They 
are  located  within  a  joint  planning  area  and 
deal  with,  primarily,  local  matters.  During 
1961  there  were  13  subsidiary  planning  areas 
defined. 

Where  a  planning  area  embraces  only  one 
local  municipality  and  is  not  within  a  joint 
planning  area,  it  is  known  as  a  "single 
independent  planning  area."  In  1961  there 
were  five  of  these  defined. 

At  the  end  of  1961  there  were  a  total  of 
350  planning  areas  of  all  three  kinds,  an 
increase  of  16  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  municipalities  wholly  or  partly 
within  planning  areas  was  458  at  the  end  of 
1961. 

Zoning  by-laws  are  passed  by  the  councils 
of  local  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  use  of  land  and  the  erection 
and  use  of  buildings.  Zoning  by-laws  are  an 
effective  means  of  encouraging  sound  com- 
munity development,  not  only  in  urban  com- 
munities, but  in  rural  and  resort  municipalities 
as  well.  At  the  end  of  1961,  at  least  386 
municipalities,  or  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
941  local  municipalities  in  the  province  had 
enacted  zoning  by-laws. 

As  it  does  witli  most  of  its  other  activities, 
the  branch  maintains  an  advisory  service  in 
regard  to  zoning  by-laws  and  other  regulation 
of  the  use  of  land  or  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  con- 
sultations with  representatives  of  municipali- 
ties and  planning  boards,  the  branch  furnished 
written  comment  on  834  such  by-laws  in 
1961. 

All  zoning  by-laws  require  the  approval  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  At  the  request 
of  the  board,  the  branch  reviews  all  those 
submitted.  During  1961  the  branch  com- 
mented to  the  board  on  899  by-laws  and 
amending  by-laws. 
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Committees  of  adjustment  consisting  of 
three  or  more  members  are  appointed  under 
The  Planning  Act  by  the  municipal  council 
but  may  be  estabhshed  in  any  municipality 
having  a  zoning  by-law.  During  1961,  seven 
new  such  committees  were  formed— in  Dar- 
lington, Fort  Frances,  Long  Branch,  Nipigon, 
Shuniah,  Trenton  and  Vaughan.  This  brought 
to  74  the  total  number  of  committees  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  community  planning  branch  reviews  all 
decisions  of  all  committees  of  adjustment  and 
in  certain  cases  recommends  that  the  decision 
be  appealed.  During  1961,  the  branch  re- 
viewed 2,611  decisions,  a  substantial  increase 
from  the  2,072  of  1960. 

The  branch  takes  a  very  active  interest  in 
urban  renewal— the  prevention  of  deterioration 
of  older  sections  and  the  redevelopment  of 
areas  where  deterioration  has  become  extreme. 
Studies  in  urban  renewal  are  jointly  paid  for 
by  the  municipality  and  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation;  the  community 
planning  branch  is  part  of  a  joint  liaison 
committee  which  supervises  the  conduct  of 
each  of  the  studies  that  are  underway.  In 
1961,  approved  studies  were  in  progress  in 
Ottawa,  Niagara  Falls  and  Sudbury,  and  at 
the  year's  end  a  study  for  Brantford  had  been 
approved  by  the  province  and  was  awaiting 
CMHC  action. 

A  programme  of  regional  studies  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  branch  to  provide  detailed 
information  about  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  wide  areas.  The  first 
area  studied  was  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  most  directly  affected 
by  the  power  and  seaway  projects.  Later,  a 
similar  study  was  made  of  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula and  a  brief  study  of  the  Sudbury  and 
Blezard  Valley  area.  A  study  of  the  area 
between  Hamilton  and  Oshawa  has  had  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  because  of  shortage  of 
staff.  A  special  study  of  commercial  land 
uses  in  urban  areas  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1961. 

Then  we  have  field  service  representatives. 
The  branch  devotes  considerable  time  to 
advising  municipalities,  planning  boards  and 
other  agencies  on  various  procedural  and 
technical  aspects  of  community  planning.  This 
is  accomplished  by  personal  visits,  conducting 
planning  workshops  and  planning  conferences 
and  disseminating  a  wide  range  of  technical 
publications.  Unfortunately,  the  requests  for 
assistance  are  always  more  than  the  resources 
of  the  branch  can  satisfy. 

The  branch  has  been  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  causes  of  blight  and  the 


measures  necessary  to  maintain  acceptable 
standards  of  occupancy  and  maintenance  of 
dwellings.  This  study  jointly  financed  by 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
and  the  province,  was  nearing  completion  at 
the  end  of  1961. 

Because  any  plan  for  land  subdivision  pro- 
foundly affects  the  whole  community,  the 
department  exercises  a  careful  control  in  this 
regard.  Before  approving  plans  of  subdivision, 
the  department  insists  on  adequate  provision 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  installation  of 
various  essential  services,  allotment  of  public 
open  space  and  the  provision  of  school  sites 
and  shopping  areas. 

During  1961,  four  towns,  tliree  villages  aixl 
13  townships  for  the  first  time,  passed  by-laws 
designating  areas  of  subdivision  control.  This 
brings  the  number  of  municipalities  having 
such  areas  of  control  to  a  total  of  355. 

In  the  year,  671  applications  for  approval 
of  draft  plans  of  subdivision  were  received. 
There  were  632  draft  plans  of  subdivision 
approved  in  1961  and  633  final  plans 
approved. 

The  municipal  auditing  and  accoimting 
branch  has  as  its  major  responsibility  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  auditing  and  accoun-. 
ting  practices.  It  also  prepares  and  publishes 
municipal  statistical  data  and  processes  and 
verifies  claims  from  the  municipalities  for  sub- 
sidies and  grants.  ^ 

Municipal  auditors  are  licensed  by  tlie  ^ 
department  and  the  department  has  en- 
couraged the  employment  of  professional 
auditors  to  ensure  a  high  standard  of  muni- 
cipal accounting  and  auditing.  As  a  result 
of  this  pohcy  four  of  every  five  auditors 
engaged  by  the  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario  are  in  the  professional  category. 

The  branch  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  a  book  on  municipal  accounting  procedure, 
written  by  Professors  L.  G.  MacPherson  and 
W.  G.  Leonard  of  Queen's  University  and 
edited  by  the  director  of  the  branch.  This 
book  was  published  in  December  1961  and 
a  complimentary  cx)py  was  issued  by  the 
department  to  each  municipality  in  Ontario. 

The  statistical  section  of  the  branch  pre- 
pares and  publishes  The  Annual  Report  of 
Municipal  Statistics  and  the  Municipal  Direc- 
tory, both  of  which  publications  are  greatlv- 
appreciated  by  municipal  officials,  and  well 
known  to  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

The  incentive  programme  of  municipal 
winter  works,  designed  to  stimulate  winter 
employment,  was  expanded  very  considerably 
last  year.  The  starting  date  of  the  programme 
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was  advanced  to  October  15,  1960,  and  this 
extension  of  the  effective  period  to  a  total  of 
7  Vz  months  greatly  increased  the  participation 
in  the  programme  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. In  addition,  the  procedures  for 
processing  claims  from  the  municipalities  were 
speeded  up. 

The  result  was  a  very  big  increase  in  both 
the  number  of  projects  undertaken  and  the 
number  of  municipalities  participating.  In  the 
1959-1960  winter  works  period  187  muni- 
cipalities engaged  in  670  projects;  in  the 
1960-1961  period  333  municipahties  partici- 
pated in  a  total  of  1,403  projects.  The  25 
I)er  cent  share  of  costs  contributed  by  the 
province  in  the  1960-1961  period  amounted 
to  $2,577,347,  more  than  double  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  say  more  about 
this  matter  with  respect  to  the  current  year 
at  a  later  time  during  this  afternoon. 

Our  municipal  structure  is  based  on  law 
and  of  necessity  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  is  involved  in  a  considerable 
volume  of  legal  work.  The  increasing  scope 
of  this  phase  of  its  operations  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  the  legal  office  and  1961 
was  the  first  full  year  of  its  operation  as  a 
separate  office  of  the  department. 

Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  the  legal  office  receives  suggestions 
for  legislation  and  drafts  proposed  legislation 
for  approval  by  the  Minister.  Through- 
out the  year  this  office  assists  municipal 
officials  and  municipal  solicitors  with  advice 
and  consultation  as  requested,  and  issues 
helpful  memoranda  and  instructions  for  their 
use  in  municipal  administration. 

During  1961  considerable  improvement 
was  made  in  the  legal  section  of  the  depart- 
ment library  so  that  now  there  is  a  reason- 
ably good  working  law  library  on  municipal 
organization  and  associated  activities  available 
for  both  the  department  and  for  outside 
in(]uiries. 

The  main  office  branch  is  concerned  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  administrative 
offices.  Among  its  main  duties  are  the  calcu- 
lation and  the  payment  of  certain  grants  and 
subsidies. 

The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act 
requires  that  when  the  population  of  a  muni- 
ci]ialit>-  increases  by  7  per  cent  its  popu- 
lation must  be  redetermined.  During  1961 
the  department  visited  181  municipalities  in 
this  connection.  Of  these  claims  of  increases 
made  by  municipalities,  143  were  verified, 
24  were  reduced,  three  were  increased  and 
11  were  not  substantiated. 


The  total  payments  made  in  1961  under 
this  Act  amounted  to  $23,644,000. 

Amendments  to  The  Municipal  Uncon- 
ditional Grants  Act  provide  for  unconditional 
payments  to  counties,  cities  and  separated 
towns  located  in  counties  and  to  all  clanes 
of  municipalities  located  in  districts,  to  trirt 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  indigent  hos- 
pitalization. Payments  made  by  the  depart- 
ment for  1961  plus  an  estimated  $30,000  for 
pending  claims,  amounted  to  $2,580,000. 

This  main  office  branch  i&  also  req;>onsible 
for  payments  on  all  properties  owned  by  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  its  Crown 
agencies  where  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  arc 
paid.  During  1961  the  department  made  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  totalling  $1,425,000. 

During  1961  the  operations  and  duties  of 
the  development  and  special  projects  branch 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  municipal 
administration  branch;  the  personnel  of  the 
development  and  special  projects  branch 
being  absorbed  by  the  latter. 

The  municipal  administration  branch  sup- 
plies a  general  advisory  service  to  all  muni- 
cipalities and  assists  them  in  the  preparation 
and  processing  of  municipal  submissions.  In 
addition  it  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  59  designated  mining  muni- 
cipalities and  20  improvement  districts. 

Payments  to  designated  mining  communi- 
ties totalled  $5,308,006  in  1961.  Three  of  the 
improvement  districts  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  assistance  from  the  branch  because 
of  special  problems  in  the  mining  industries, 
upon  which  they  depend.  The  improvement 
districts  of  EUiot  Lake  and  Bicroft  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  uranium  mining  contracts.  '  The  improve- 
ment district  of  Manitouwadge  required 
special  financing  arrangements  from  the 
province  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  taxation 
resulting  from  heavy  initial  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

The  municipal  advisory  conunittee  was 
formed  to  assist  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  make  sound  decisions  in  the  municipal 
field.  It  is  composed  of  persons  with  broad 
practical  experience  in  municipal  affairs  in 
different  parts  of  Ontario.  In  1961  five  addi- 
tional persons  were  appointed,  all  belonging 
to  agricultural  organizations,  to  assist  with 
a  study  of  agricultural  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion. 

This  committee  held  seven  three-day 
meetings  and  submitted  four  special  reports, 
containing  recommendations,  to  the  Min- 
ister. They  gave  consideration  Xq  a  code 
of  ethics  for  those  elected  to  municipal  o£Bce 
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and  dealt  with  The  Municipal  Franchise 
Extension  Act,  sixth  report  on  the  revision  of 
The  Assessment  Act  and  agricultural  assess- 
ment and  taxation. 

One  of  the  duties  of  my  office  is  to  report 
to  the  government  and  the  House  on  behalf 
of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission. 
Since  its  inception  five  years  ago  the  com- 
mission has  made  great  progress  in  its  two- 
fold responsibility  of  developing  adequate 
sources  of  pure  water  for  all  sections  of  the 
province  and  of  eliminating  pollution  in 
Ontario's  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  commission  operates  through  its  six 
divisions— sanitary  engineering,  construction, 
operation,  water  resources  and  laboratories 
and  research,  and  administration. 

The  commission  is  keenly  interested  in  all 
water  and  sewage  projects  throughout  the 
province  and  encourages  such  activities  on 
the  part  of  municipalities  themselves.  In 
many  cases  it  directly  constructs,  arranges 
financing  and  operates  water  and  sewage 
systems  for  municipalities.  In  other  instances, 
it  acts  in  an  advisory  and  regulatory  capacity 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  municipality  to 
build  needed  works  on  their  own. 

In  this  work  of  assistance— planning,  en- 
gineering, financing,  constructing  and  operat- 
ing such  works  for  these  municipalities,  the 
commission,  by  the  end  of  1961,  had  put  into 
operation,  had  under  construction  or  had 
entered  into  agreements  to  construct  water 
and  sewage  works  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$77.5  million— 93  water  works  and  99  sewage 
projects.  There  were  56  OWRC-built  water 
works  and  53  OWRC-built  sewage  works 
being  controlled  by  the  commission  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  were  put  into  opera- 
tion for  municipahties,  most  of  which  would 
not  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  such 
projects  without  commission  advice  and 
practical  help. 

The  division  of  water  resources  continued 
its  programme  of  carrying  on  its  water  re- 
sources survey  programmes,  designed  to 
assess  water  supply,  use  and  quality,  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
development  and  protection  of  Ontario  water 
resources. 

The  services  of  the  division  of  laboratories, 
with  its  branches  concerned  with  industrial 
wastes,  biology,  purification  processes,  and 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  of 
water  and  sanitary  and  industrial  wastes,  are 
free  to  municipahties  for  the  asking. 

The  chemical  lab  in  1961  handled  23,860 
samples,  a  34.6  per  cent  increase  over  1960, 
while   the  bacteriological  lab  performed  on 


15,850  samples,  a  41  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

It  is  true  the  municipalities  finally  pay  for 
both  construction  and  operation  of  OWRC 
projects,  but  it  also  is  a  fact  that  these  muni- 
cipahties do  not  pay  for  other  important 
commission  services.  The  commission  makes 
no  charge  for  its  administrative  activities, 
including  inspection  while  under  construction, 
accounting  and  other  facilities.  The  operation 
of  such  works  is  under  a  staff  of  engineering 
specialists  who  supervise  the  work  of  the 
plant  operators.  There  is  no  charge  for  such 
supervision  which  ensures  the  best  in  opera- 
tional techniques.  Further,  local  advisory 
committees  work  closely  with  the  commission 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  project. 

The  record  of  the  commission  has  been  a 
very  fine  one  indeed.  And  a  great  deal  of 
credit  must  go  to  the  key  personnel  at  all 
levels. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Snider  of  Waterloo  has  headed 
the  commission  since  its  inception  and  his 
leadership  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  commission.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  municipal 
affairs  and  a  man  dedicated  to  pubhc  service. 
Mr.  Snider  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
many  problems  facing  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
Snider  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  very  able 
body  of  commissioners.  At  all  times  the 
quahty  of  the  men  serving  on  this  commission 
has  been  of  the  highest  order.  Our  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  John  P.  Robarts,  QC, 
has  been  a  commissioner,  as  has  the  hon. 
Charles  MacNaughton,  now  Minister  without 
Portfolio.  Mr.  John  Root,  MPP  is  presently 
a  member  of  the  commission  and  as  such 
represents  the  views  of  all  hon.  members  of 
this  House  and  their  constituents.  The 
province  of  Ontario  has  indeed  been  fortunate 
in  having  dedicated  men  serve  this  commission 
over  the  years. 

We  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  very 
excellent  organization  of  public  servants  who 
make  up  the  staff  of  the  commission.  Under 
Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  the  general  manager,  a 
hardworking  staff  carries  out  government 
pohcy  and  assists  local  municipal  authorities 
in  their  development  of  adequate  sanitation, 
sewage  and  pure  water  supply.  The  help  and 
co-operation  provided  by  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  has  been  so  effective  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  province  of 
Ontario  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  juris- 
diction on  this  continent  in  this  regard.  They 
deserve,  and  I  am  sure  they  have,  the  heart- 
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felt  thanks  of  this  House  and  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  is  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs. 

However,  the  board  is  an  autonomous  body 
and  not  subject  in  its  decisions  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Decisions  of 
the  municipal  board  are  subject  to  appeals 
as  set  out  in  the  relevant  statutes. 

The  board  is  a  tribunal  to  which  applica- 
tion is  made  for  orders,  decisions  and  rulings 
by  many  persons  and  corporations  under  the 
provisions  of  many  different  Acts  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Ontario.  It  can  be  said  to  be  both 
judicial  and  administrative.  It  does  not 
initiate  any  matters  but  only  hears  applications 
from  municipalities  and  others.  One  of  its 
cardinal  functions  is  to  provide  a  means 
through  which  all  persons  having  an  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  shall  be  heard. 

The  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  categories: 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  sound  growth 
and  development  of  municipalities  within 
the  framework  of  the  statutes  with  partic- 
ular regard  to  economic  stability. 

2.  Jurisdiction  as  arbitrator  in  the  first 
instance  or  by  way  of  appeal  to  determine 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown  in 
the  right  of  Ontario  or  its  Crown  corpora- 
tions, by  municipalities  and  other  local 
authorities,  and  by  certain  private  corpora- 
tions. 

During  tlie  year,  the  board  ordered  the 
incorporation  of  five  villages,  two  improve- 
ment districts  and  two  townships,  and  the 
erection  of  one  town  into  a  city,  one  village 
into  a  town  and  one  improvement  district 
into  a  township.  An  important  amalgamation 
order  from  the  board  created  the  largest  town 
in  Ontario  when  the  town  of  Oakville  and 
the  township  of  Trafalgar  were  amalgamated 
into  the  new  town  of  Oakville. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  board  in 
protecting  the  economic  stability  of  the  muni- 
cipality is  the  approval  of  capital  expenditures 
to  be  made  by  municipalities  and  the  con- 
sequent control  of  their  debt.  The  board  is 
not  concerned  with  expenditures  made  in  a 
current  year  by  a  local  council  as  long  as 
the  funds  are  provided  in  the  current  tax 
levy.  However,  the  board  has  an  obligation 
to  future  taxpayers  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  committed  to  capital  payment  and 
local  taxes. 


During  1961,  the  board  requested  a  capi- 
tal budget  or  forecast  of  anticipated  under- 
takings and  revenues  from  a  number  of 
municipalities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  were  approaching  a  safe  limit  for 
capital  debt.  This  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  municipalities  as  an  incentive  to  proper 
planning  and  also  provided  an  important 
guide  for  the  board  regarding  approval  of 
various  projects. 

In  1961  the  board  dealt  with  2,209  appli- 
cations for  new  capital  expenditure  and 
approved     an     expenditure     totalling     $274 

million. 

Under  section  30  of  The  Planning  Act,  by- 
laws prohibiting,  restricting  and  regulating 
the  use  of  land  under  the  powers  contained 
in  that  section,  come  into  force  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

An  amendment  which  came  into  force  in 
1961  gave  the  board  the  power  to  approve 
a  by-law  without  a  hearing  if  no  objection 
has  been  made  after  due  notice.  During 
1961,  292  amending  by-laws  were  approved 
in  this  way  and  the  average  time  elapsing 
between  the  passing  of  the  by-law  and  ap- 
proval by  the  board  was  reduced  from  three 
months  to  six  weeks. 

An  additional  amendment  has  been  re- 
quested this  year  which  would  fiuther  re- 
duce this  period  by  about  two  weeks.  This 
would  mean  that  by-law  amendments  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  and  which  the 
board  will  find  to  be  appropriate  for  ap- 
proval, could  be  given  approval  in  about 
four  weeks,  including  14  days  required  for 
notice  to  those  affected. 

The  written  decisions  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  based  on  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  facts  of  each  case  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  A  summary  of  the  major 
decisions  of  the  board  is  now  published  by 
the  department.  This  provides  a  pattern  of 
procedure  and  judgment  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  the  legal  profession,  munici- 
palities, planning  boards  and  other  interested 
parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  address,  the  problems  that  Ac 
municipahties  have  to  face  are  very  great 
indeed.  The  tremendous  growth  of  Ontario 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  necessi- 
tated a  flexible  and  creative  approach  to  the 
interrelationship  of  governments  at  all  levels. 
Particularly  in  our  urban  areas  the  needs 
are  very  urgent— we  cannot  ignore  the  facts; 
we  must  move  ahead  rapidly  or  choke  the 
vital  life  that  feeds  our  economy. 
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It  is  a  sobering  fact  to  realize  that  in  the 
few  weeks  of  this  third  session  of  the  26th 
Parhament,  more  than  17,000  people  will 
be  added  to  the  population  of  Ontario.  That 
is  the  equivalent  of  another  town  being 
added  to  our  responsibihties,  yours  and 
mine,  in  this  session. 

These  responsibilities,  and  this  urgency, 
are  reflected  in  The  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  estimates,  which  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  with  you  in  detail,  and  con- 
cerning which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  those  observations  and  questions 
which  I  may  answer  either  from  my  own 
knowledge  or  that  of  my  officials  here  will 
be  gladly  answered.  I  would  say,  sir,  to 
the  hon.  members  opposite  me,  that  those 
which  are  not  within  my  experience,  I  will 
be  glad  to  take  and  find  the  answer  and 
return  in  due  course  such  answer  to  the 
inquiring  member. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  getting  into  what  I  think  are  the  most 
important  set  of  estimates  that  the  govern- 
ment brings  before  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  say  just  at  the  beginning,  perhaps  for  the 
only  moment  during  what  I  believe  will  be 
a  very  considerable  discussion  on  these  esti- 
mates, a  few  words  of  commendation  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  think  he  has  set  a  precedent 
that  many  of  his  hon.  colleagues  could  well 
follow  in  that  he  has  made  available  to  us, 
in  advance  of  his  estimates,  the  reports  of 
the  various  branches  of  his  department.  He 
has  also  been  good  enough  to  make  available 
to  us  the  text  of  his  remarks  this  afternoon. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  gives  some 
recognition  to  the  task  that  we  in  the  Opposi- 
tion have  to  face  when  we  come  to  present- 
ing, as  is  our  duty,  a  reasonable  criticism  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
hope  that  this  is  a  sincere  effort  to  make  facts 
and  details  available  to  us. 

But  as  I  analyzed,  or  attempted  to  analyze, 
the  hon.  Minister's  remarks,  and  as  I 
attempted  to  analyze  the  annual  reports  it 
seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  we 
had  were  a  lot  of  words,  a  lot  of  sound  and 
fury  signifying  really  nothing.  We  had  such 
fascinating  statements  as: 

Everything  is  not  black  and  white. 

We  believe  in  progress. 

Municipal  office-holders  must  be  honest. 

Studies  must  be  done. 

And  all  sort  of  statistics.  By  themselves  they 
are  very  interesting,  but  they  really  mean 
nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  they  are 
related  to  needs  and  demands. 


I  was  listening  to  a  television  broadcast  last 
evening  when  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  was  talking,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  his  main  message  was  '1  am  a 
Canadian."  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  very 
good  parallel  could  be  drawn  between  what 
we  got  from  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon 
and  what  we  got  from  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  last  evening  on  television. 
He  is  a  Canadian;  we  are  all  Canadians;  we 
are  all  trying  to  do  something. 

Another  thing  that  came  from  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  last  evening  was  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  small  group  of  rather  difficult 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
wear  the  label  of  the  Opposition;  they  are 
unreasonably  impeding  the  efforts  of  the  210 
members  of  the  government  who  run  the 
affairs  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would 
suggest,  in  case  we  might  hear  it  later  again 
today,  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our 
criticism  of  the  estimates  and  tlie  criticism  of 
the  department  is  to  bring  before  the  people 
of  the  province— as  is  our  duty,  we  were  sent 
here  to  express  these  views  and  we  intend  to 
express  them— to  bring  before  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  our  belief  that  the 
affairs  of  the  province  are  not  in  good  order, 
and  particularly  our  belief  that  the  affairs 
of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  government,  are  very  badly  mis- 
managed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perhaps,  appalled  is 
not  too  strong  a  word,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
lack  of  imagination  and  the  lack  of  study 
that  seems  to  come  from  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  There  seems  to  be  a  down- 
grading in  the  minds  of  government  in  the 
role  of  this  department. 

We  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  make  bold  and 
brief  reports  on  the  economic  challenge  which 
faces  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  must 
expand;  we  must  have  new  markets;  we 
must  have  more  production.  Completely  out 
of  context,  we  hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  say,  well  perhaps  in  context  for 
a  bit,  we  intend  to  create  an  economic 
climate,  environment,  that  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  stand  vigorously  and  permit  our 
industrial  economy  to  advance  from  strength 
to  strength.  In  short,  we  are  aggressively  and 
dynamically  striving  to  strengthen  the  Ontario 
economy,  all  without  increasing  taxes. 

In  the  same  speech,  and  this  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  indicates  either  a  deliberate  down- 
grading or  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge,  in 
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the   same    speech    the    hon.    Prime    Minister 

says: 

Municipahties,  I  suggest,  must  find  their 
way  to  greater  economy  both  in  their 
current  operations  and  in  the  planning  of 
capital  expenditure.  Otherwise  the  burden 
on  the  property  owner  is  in  danger  of 
reaching  the  point  of  inability  to  pay. 

This  was  reported  in  the  press  under  various 
headings:  "Prime  Minister  Warns  Municipali- 
ties to  Tighten  Their  Belts."  Which  voice  of 
government  do  you  believe,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Do  you  believe  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  that  we 
must  exj^and,  we  must  seek  new  horizons?  Or 
do  we  believe  the  some  time  voice  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  says  municipalities 
must  tighten  their  belts?  How  can  you 
expand  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, imless  the  atmosphere  is  created  to 
allow  municipalities  to  expand? 

This  is  a  serious  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  this  is  the  question  that  I  suggest  to  you 
this  government  has  not  even  attempted  to 
ansAver. 

In  the  United  States  some  very  serious 
thinking  has  gone  on  and  analyses  have  been 
made  as  to  the  trend  of  growth,  indicated  by 
such  things  as  census.  I  know  the  1961 
census  figures  are  not  available  yet  in 
Canada,  but  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  they  found  in  1960  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion;  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  sliould  be  concerning  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  But  in 
all  these  words  we  have  heard  this  afternoon, 
we  have  heard  no  reference  to  new  directions, 
new  ideas  and  new  planning. 

The  total  growth  in  the  United  States  in 
the  10-year  period  from  1950  to  1960  went 
from  151  million  to  180  million  E>eople;  an 
18  per  cent  increase,  the  greatest  for  any 
10-year  period.  I  would  think  that  a  similar 
growth  has  taken  place  in  Canada  in  the  same 
period,  a  similar  percentage  growth,  which 
would  have  about  the  same  sort  of  effect. 

They  expect  215  million  people  in  the 
United  States  by  1970.  Similar  expectations 
of  increased  growth  in  Canada  could,  I  think, 
be  looked  forward  to. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  happened 
in  the  United  States  in  this  10-year  period 
was  the  passing  of  the  great  city.  This  has 
been  happening  to  a  lesser  extent  in  our 
province  of  Ontario.  In  all  but  one  of  the  15 
largest  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
States,  those  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  more, 
the  core  city  has  lost  population.  Certainly 
the  core  city  of  Toronto  in  this  metropolitan 


area  has  lost  population.  I  would  think 
that  Hamilton  is  tending  that  way  and  the 
other  cities  in  Ontario  are  similarly  tending. 

So  is  the  countryside;  the  countryride  has 
lost  substantial  population.  Of  3,072  counties 
in  the  United  States,  1^36,  or  more  than  half, 
had  lost  substantial  numbers  of  people. 
Farms  by  the  hundreds  were  being  deseited. 

Two-thirds  of  the  stupendous  growth  which 
was  indicated  by  these  population  figures  had 
taken  place  in  suburbia.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  is  happening  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  comment  of  this  analysis  was  this:  a 
series  of  metropolitan  centres  growing  and 
swelling  in  their  suburban  girdles  until  the 
girdles  touch  one  another,  great  population 
belts  hundreds  of  miles  long  with  wildemoM 
outside  the  girdles.  We  are  having  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  Ontario  and  we  are  hearing 
no  plans  from  the  government  to  deal  with 
it. 

There  has  been  a  new  pattern  of  life 
created,  new  needs.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  challenge  to  this  department  and  surely 
the  challenge  to  this  govenmient  is  to  cast 
off  the  old  and  outmoded  system  of  municipal 
government,  it  is  112  years  old,  and  adapt 
it  to  this  sort  of  change  that  a  very  simple 
analysis  of  the  United  States  census  figures, 
and  a  very  simple  analysis  of  our  census 
figures,  will  produce. 

The  new  pattern  of  life  has  created  new 
needs.  822,000  people  now  work  on  railroads 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  1.5 
million  people  in  1945.  Suburbanites  drive 
to  work,  trucks  carry  supplies  to  supermarkets, 
fill  our  roads.  Coal  is  no  longer  used  for 
homes,  we  now  have  oil  and  gas.  From  1950 
to  1960  the  use  of  gas  was  doubled.  Coal 
covered  only  23  per  cent  of  the  energy 
supply.  The  number  of  miners  in  Weft 
Virginia— well,  that  is  not  a  serious  problem 
because  we  have  had  no  big  mining  here  in 
Ontario— was  reduced  very  substantally. 

And  another  point  of  most  importance- 
credit  and  credit  control.  The  suburbs 
rest  on  credit.  Housing  and  construction 
became  the  United  States'  greatest  industry, 
employing  5  per  cent  of  all  Americans  in  the 
year  1960.  A  quarter  of  all  the  American 
homes  have  been  built  since  the  year  1950. 
I  emphasi7e  again,  while  these  are  American 
figures,  their  parallel  to  what  has  been  hap" 
pening  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  very 
similar. 

The  investment  in  homes  has  been  the 
single  largest  capital  investment  made  in  the 
United  States.  From  1945  to  1960  all 
American  corporations  borrowed  $90  million 
for  expansion  of  production  and  $36  million 
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for  mortgages  for  factories,  office  buildings 
and  commercial  buildings.  Suburban  Amer- 
icans borrowed  $116  million  for  new  home 
mortgages. 

There  were  more  youthful  marriages,  29 
per  cent  of  the  people  married  were  females 
under  19,  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in 
1940.  These  young  marriages  are  equipped 
and  financed  not  out  of  savings  but  out  of 
credit.  Before  the  war  $1  in  every  $14  of 
the  take-home  pay  was  pledged  for  instalment 
payments.  Today  in  the  United  States  $1  out 
of  every  $9  is  pledged  for  instalment  pay- 
ments. Credit  purchasing  results  from  gov- 
ernment programmes. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  new  form  of 
civilization  and  how  is  it  to  be  financed? 
And  this  is  a  problem,  I  suggest,  that 
challenges  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender).  How  do  we  pay  for 
our  roads,  how  do  we  pay  for  our  schools, 
how  do  we  pay  for  our  hospitals  in  these 
new  communities  that  are  already  mortgaged 
individually  and  collectively  to  the  hilt?  This 
is  the  thing  that  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis)  was  talking  about 
the  other  day  when  he  said:  "Get  the  burden 
of  taxation  of  the  municipal  taxpayer  off  our 
back."  There  has  to  be  some  new  sort  of 
thinking  which  I  had  hoped  we  would  hear 
from  this  new  hon.  Minister.  But  these 
reports  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very,  very 
disappointing. 

How  are  we  going  to  build  new  universi- 
ties, new  laboratories,  train  new  teachers  to 
be  prepared  in  the  10  years  before  1970, 
when  the  people  in  need  of  those  services 
are  going  to  be  doubled?  The  United  States 
has  a  nation  now— and  I  suggest  we  have  too 
—of  white-collared  people  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  this  country.  In  1955 
in  the  United  States  there  were  more  white- 
collared  people— that  is  professional,  mana- 
gerial and  clerical  and  sales— than  blue- 
collared  people,  productive  or  operative. 

There  were  7.6  million  clerical  in  1950  and 
9.8  million  in  1960.  The  professional  people 
went  from  8  per  cent  of  those  employed  to 
10  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  same 
period. 

All  through  the  United  States  there  were 
boarded  up  small  grocery  and  butcher  shops, 
wiped  out  by  the  spread  of  supermarkets. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  happen- 
ing in  this  province.  And  what  has  the 
government  been  able  to  do  about  it?  What 
new  thinking  have  they  brought  to  this  prov- 
ince? Small  jobbers,  distributors  and  busi- 
ness men  have  disappeared. 

Self-employed  people  have  been  decreasing 


in  number  and  in  the  proportion  that  they 
make  in  the  whole  group  of  working  people 
in  the  country.  In  1950,  6.4  million  out  of 
60  million  were  self-employed.  In  1963,  even 
though  the  population  had  substantially  in- 
creased, only  6.3  million  were  self-employed 
out  of  what  was  now  67  million  people 
employed. 

And  in  contrast  the  big  companies,  the 
Bell  Telephone  and  many  others,  had  ex- 
panded, but  the  number  of  farmers  had 
decreased. 

These  are  the  changing  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  suggest  should  have  pre- 
sented a  real  challenge  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  he  should  have 
been  able  to  come  in  here  and  tell  us  that 
they  were  beginning  to  do  some  different 
thinking  about  this  sort  of  thing.  These  are 
the  things  that  have  not  seeped  through  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  colleagues.  The  other 
night  when  we  were  debating  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
and  I  was  trying  to  explain  the  burdens  of 
building  hospitals  in  the  suburban  areas  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  hon.  Minister  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  sub- 
urban areas  of  Toronto  and  Toronto  township. 
His  figures  just  did  not  relate  to  the  facts. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  Toronto 
is  only  some  60,000  people  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  its  suburban  areas  add  upwards 
of  50,000  every  year.  These  are  the  sort  of 
things  that  have  to  be  considered. 

What  do  we  do  about  transportation?  Do 
we  look  to  transportation  only  on  the  road? 
Do  we  not  have  to  have  a  concern  in  gov- 
ernment about  public  transportation?  Is  it 
not  important  that  the  core  areas  of  cities— 
the  city  of  Toronto— the  core  area  is  decay- 
ing? Is  it  not  important  that  there  be  leader- 
ship from  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  to  do  something  about  it?  We  look  at 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh;  real  jobs 
have  been  done  where  government— state 
governments  down  there  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—have been  prepared  to  wrestle  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  And  what  do  we  get.  in 
Ontario?  We  get  speeches  about  "we  believe 
in  progress";  "we  are  making  studies."  And 
that  is  all  We  get. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue,  that  the  whole  approach 
to  municipal  afi^airs  must  be  changed.  There 
is  a  vehicle  presently  being  employed— and 
I  would  say  not  too  successfully— the  vehicle 
of  the  select  committee.  And  when  every 
problem  that  has  arisen  in  this  House  has 
invoked  any  discussion,  one  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers gets  up  and  savs,  "Let  us  refer  it  to 
the  select  committee." 
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I  perhaps  share  some  of  the  guilt  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  select  committee;  I  urged 
it  on  the  government  when  I  first  came  in 
to  this  House,  but  having  sat  as  a  member 
of  that  select  committee  for  a  period  of  a 
year,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  such  a  committee  made  up  of  part-time 
legislators— and  that  is  what  we  are  after 
all— could  sit  for  another  100  years  and  never 
really  produce  any  difference  in  our  approach 
to  municipal  affairs. 

There  is  a  task  that  involves  every  other 
department  of  government.  There  is  not 
an  hon.  Minister  sitting  in  those  benches  over 
there  with  Cabinet  responsibilities  whose 
responsibilities  do  not  infringe  on  municipali- 
ties. It  is  impossble,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
group  of  legislators,  12  of  us,  to  sit  a  few 
liours  a  week,  and  to  hear  briefs  and 
eventually  to  receive  delegations  to  come  in 
with  the  new  sort  of  ideas  and  the  new  sort 
of  thinking  that  must  be  done  in  this  field. 
What  I  urged  upon  the  committee— and  to  my 
regret  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  not 
go  along  with  me,  but  I  am  going  to  urge  it 
upon  this  House— what  I  urged  upon  the  com- 
mittee was  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  is 
going  to  be  a  real  change  in  the  setup  of 
the  municipal  afiFairs  programme  the  govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  gather  together  a 
small  group  of  people  who  will  be  able  to 
devote  their  full  time  to  thinking  this  thing 
out,  making  the  plans  and  drafting  the  new 
type  of  statutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Will  the  hon.  member  per- 
mit a  question?  I  am  interested  in  what  he 
says  about  the  select  committee;  would  he 
confirm  my  understanding  that  when  this 
government  produced  certain  legislation  and 
took  it  to  the  standing  committee  on  muni- 
cipal law  he  argued  very  strenuously  that 
this  should  be  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  dealt  with  by  the  members  on 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir,  your  understanding  is 
wrong.  Two  years  ago,  just  after  the  select 
committee  had  been  announced,  when  legisla- 
tion came  forward,  I  did  argue  that  way. 
This  year,  having  had  one  year's  experience 
with  the  functioning  of  the  select  committee, 
I  did  not  argue  that  way.  Now,  I  think  there 
is  a  very  substantial  difference  because  I 
say,  in  the  year  that  the  select  committee  sat 
I  think  most  of  us  should  have  learned  a 
great  deal.  I  think  I  did;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  select  committee  is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  to  do  this  mammoth  task. 
I  think  what  the  government  should  do  is  to 
gather  together  a  group  of  persons,  the  most 


experienced  that  can  be  found  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  And  you  can  find  them;  you  can 
go  to  the  universities  and  find  them;  you  can 
go  to  the  municipalities  and  find  experienced 
municipal  clerks  and  administrators  and 
assessment  officers  and  so  on.  These  people 
should  be  taken  into  government  employ. 

You  will  find  some  of  them  in  your  own 
department;  these  people  should  be  taken 
into  government  employ  full  time,  to  do 
nothing  else  but  to  work  on  the  revision  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  be  legislators  at  the 
same  time;  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  univer- 
sity professors  at  the  same  time,  or  municipal 
oflBcials,  or  even  members  of  your  department 
at  the  same  time;  these  people  should  be  put 
ofiF  in  a  comer  or  in  a  series  of  oflBces  and  be 
allowed  to  do  this  task. 

I  know  the  answer  is  going  to  come  for- 
ward that  this  thinking  should  be  done  by  the 
Legislature.  Keep  your  select  committee  if 
you  will.  Let  them  pass  in  general  terms  on 
programmes  of  policy.  In  your  report  here, 
and  I  am  going  to  deal  with  it  later,  you  tell 
us  that  Mr.  Andrews,  one  of  the  bright  young 
men  who  has  come  into  your  department  re- 
cently has  been  assigned  to  the  committee  to 
do  research  projects.  I  have  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Andrews.  He  is  a  very  fine  young 
gentleman.  But  Mr.  Andrews  has  a  myriad 
of  tasks  in  your  department;  Mrs.  Rowan,  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  is  a  very  charm- 
ing lady  and  a  very  able  lady,  but  both  only 
do  a  part-time  job  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  consists  of  12  members; 
they  come  from  all  over  the  province.  They 
come  into  Toronto  and  sit  for  a  day,  or  two 
days,  or  three  days  and  listen  and  then  go 
home.  The  committee,  because  it  is  made  up 
of  legislators  who  have  many  other  tasks,  are 
not  able  to  do  this  mammoth  job  that  is  de- 
manded, and  I  suggest  to  you  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  only  nine  on  the  committee, 
not  12. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  sorry;  nine.  Nine 
rather  than  12.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
makes  any  great  difference.  I  accept  the 
correction  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
East,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  job,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  must  be  done  in  a  different  way.  The 
committee  does  perhaps  provide  a  useful 
receptacle  for  the  government  purposes. 
When  any  difficult  problem  comes  up,  they 
say:  well  we  will  send  it  down  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  are  sure  in  a  while  that  the 
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committee  is  going  to  come  back  with  some 
answers. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a 
government  committee;  it  is  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  had  hoped  that  I  would 
stir  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  into 
action  because— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  Smger:  Well,  even  to  get  him  up  off 
his  chair  every  once  in  a  while  is  a  feat. 
But  let  us  hear  what  you  think  of  the  com- 
mittee. Do  you  honestly  believe,  Mr. 
Member,  do  you  honestly  believe  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  task 
assigned  to  it  in  the  next  50  years? 

Mr.  Beckett:  I  honestly  believe,  with  your 
help,  yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  have  not  got  that  much 
confidence  even  in  myself.  I  think  that  is 
just  enough  for  my  general  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  department.  I  want  to  deal 
with  several  other  topics  as  well. 

We  heard  some  brave  words  from  the 
new  Minister  when  he  took  over  his  office, 
about  how  seriously  he  was  going  to  deal 
with  bad  members  of  council,  and  he  repeats 
these  remarks  in  his  speech  today.  He  says 
that  we  cannot  stand  for  dishonesty  in  muni- 
cipal government  and  I  agree  witli  him. 
We  demand  absolute  integrity.  I  think  this 
is  a  noble  goal  to  which  we  should  move, 
but  I  suggest  that  the  actions  of  the  depart- 
ment both  during  the  time  of  this  hon. 
Minister  and  during  the  time  of  all  of  his 
predecessors,  has  indicated  that  these  things 
are  very  Uttle  more  than  words. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  I  presented  to  the  House  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  report  on  the  municipality 
of  the  town  of  Eastview.  I  have  already 
remarked  in  this  House  this  year  that,  in 
my  opinon,  what  has  been  done  to  remedy 
those  defects  that  showed  up  in  the  town 
of  Eastview  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
picking  away  at  some  of  the  things  that 
have  appeared  on  the  surface  that  have  so 
embarrassed  the  government  that  they  had 
to  act;  but  they  really  have  not  got  at  the 
disease  in  Eastview. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  Eastview 
at  any  great  length  any  more  this  after- 
noon, but  there  is  another  municipality  that 
has  been  featured  recently  in  the  news  and 
that  is  the  municipahty  of  Mimico.    I  have 


carefully  examined  the  report  of  his  honour. 
Judge  Shea,  who  inquired  into  the  affairs 
of  the  town  of  Mimico,  and  I  thought  that 
for  the  records  we  should  have  certain 
extracts  of  that  report  included  here  where 
we  could  have  ready  reference  to  them. 
Since  I  have  prepared  this  particular  por- 
tion of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentle- 
man who  worked  for  the  town  of  Mimico 
has  been  charged  with  a  certain  offence,  so 
I  have  deleted  from  these  remarks  any  ref- 
erence to  that  gentleman. 

However,  I  would  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  a 
very  close  examination  of  the  report  on 
the  town  of  Mimico.  These  are  some  of  the 
findings  that  his  honour.  Judge  Shea,  made. 
These  are  in  his  report.  On  pages  21  and  22, 
he  says: 

I  find  no  evidence  of  malfeasance, 
breach  of  trust  or  other  misconduct  in 
the  dealings  of  the  municipality  of  one 
man  we  named,  or  any  other  employee  or 
servant  of  the  municipality  with  Miss  K. 
This  incident,  however,  indicated  the  hap- 
hazard, careless,  uncertain  and  irregular 
way  in  which  the  business  of  the  munici- 
pality was  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  the  granting  of  build- 
ing permits. 

On  page  23,  his  honour  says: 

However,  one  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  his  actions— 

And  he  is  referring  to  a  former  township 
clerk,  now  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council. 

—were  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  ill-advised 
and  unbecoming  to  an  official  of  a  munici- 
pality. 

On  pages  40  and  41,  his  honour  says: 

The  boat  incident  is  important  for  two 
reasons.    First- 
No,    I    am    sorry,    Mr.    Chairman,   that   was 
another  one.    There  was  a  little  difficulty  in 
revising    this    to    remove    references    to    the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  referred.    Page  50: 
My  conclusion  is  that  the  very  deplor- 
able   conditions    existed   in   Mimico   from 
1950  to   1960. 

Page  52: 

My  conclusion  is  that  a  great  many 
buildings  were  constructed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  by-laws,  that 
these  violations  were  known  or  should 
have  been  known  to  the  members  of 
council  and  the  building  inspector  in  such 
a  small  municipality  as  Mimico. 
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As  one  witness  said:  "everybody  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  Mimico."  On  page  54,  he 
says: 

I  am  basing  my  conclusions  on  the 
open,  obvious  flagrant  violations  of  the 
by-laws  which  should  have  been  and 
could  have  been,  and  in  my  opinion,  were 
known  to  officials  of  the  council. 

On  page  62,  he  says: 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  lands  taken 
by  the  town  of  Mimico,  for  unpaid  taxes, 
were  sold  in  very  unbusiness-like  and 
improvident  manner.  They  were  not  sold 
in  the  way  a  private  owner  would  have 
sold  them.  There  was  no  sale  sign  on  the 
property,  no  advertisements,  no  indepen- 
dent appraisals  or  valuations,  and  tenders 
were  not  called  for.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  any  land  was  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  it  should  have  been  sold  or,  in 
other  words,  that  a  higher  price  could 
have  been  obtained.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  any  malfeasance  or  any  unfair 
dealings  by  any  member  of  the  council 
or  any  employees  and  nothing  to  indicate 
any  favouritism,  but  that  system  of  deal- 
ing with  municipal  property  is  open  to 
very  severe  criticism.  The  transactions 
indicated  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  apprecia- 
tion or  indifference  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  members  of  council  and  officials 
as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  treasurer  in  the  town  of  Mimico  since 
1960,  was  recalled  as  a  witness  and  produced 
exhibit  166,  which  he  said  was  a  list  of  the 
properties  that  were  sold  by  the  town  of 
Mimico  from  1953  to  1960.  The  witness 
stated  that  the  list  sets  out  a  description  of 
the  property,  the  purchaser,  the  price  and 
the  resolution  of  council  and  the  departmental 
approval  and  the  appropriate  by-law.  These 
were  lands  that  had  been  taken  by  the  town 
of  Mimico  for  arrears  of  taxes. 

If  the  criticism,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  His 
Honour  Judge  Shea  is  a  valid  one,  how  then 
could  we  have  had  departmental  approval 
unless    it    was    perfunctory    or    automatic? 

Again  His  Honour  says: 

I  must  find  that  the  mayor  unwittingly 
and  without  realizing  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  bought 
land  from  the  municipality  and  sold  land 
of  the  municipality  which  he  should  not 
have  done  as  a  member  of  council. 

Then  His  Honour  goes  through  a  series  of 
rtxommendations,  and  while  I  do  not  say  that 
these  recommendations  all  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  go,  they  do  indicate 


that  at  least  here  is  one  gentleman  who  has 
given  some  thought  to  the  matter  and  has 
some  suggestions  to  make.  This  is  what  His 
Honour  said:  He  suggested  that  an  official  be 
appointed  in  each  municipality  whose  duty 
would  be  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  by- 
laws. He  suggested  there  be  procedures  set 
up  for  conducting  investigations  into  muni- 
cipalities. Certainly  it  should  be  reasonably 
obvious  by  now  that  the  procedures  we 
presently  have  are  so  uncertain  and  unreal- 
istic that  no  one  can  really  figure  out  which 
way  an  investigation  should  be  conducted 
or  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  remember  that  on 
three  occasions  I  have  raised  in  the  House 
the  question  of  the  township  of  Clarence. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  answer  from 
any  hon.  member  of  this  House  as  to  why  the 
province,  when  an  investigation  was  con- 
ducted in  the  township  of  Clarence,  paid  for 
the  cost  of  that  investigation  contrary  to  the 
provincial  statutes.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out.  I  tried  to  learn  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  what 
happened  when  it  was  discovered  that  The 
Department  of  Hi^ways  had  lost  $25,000. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
is  not  in  his  seat  now,  but  I  am  advised  that 
his  department  lost  some  money.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
lost  some  money,  but— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  The  Department  of  Highways  re- 
covered all  the  over-payments. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  that,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows  full  well  I  said  it  the  night  he 
had  his  estimates  in  the  House.  But  I  said 
the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  that  there 
was  a  loss,  the  fact  that  they  had  taken 
steps  to  recover  it,  must  have  indicated  to 
him  in  some  obvious  way  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  because  the  loss  would  not 
have  taken  place  unless  there  had  been  some- 
thing wrong. 

The  hon.  Minister  told  us  of  an  iiiddenl  in 
northern  Ontario  just  a  few  days  ago,  and 
very  quickly  annoimced  that  he  suspended 
his  district  engineer.  He  took  action  there; 
charges  were  laid.  What  happened  in  the 
township  of  Clarence?  Are  there  different 
rules  for  different  municipalities?  Are  there 
different  rules  for  ridings  that  are  represented 
by  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers?  This  is  a  question 
that  I  would  like  to  have  answered.  But  I 
have  raised  it  several  times  and  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  any  answer. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  matter  of  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  let  the  hon.  Minister  get  into 
these  debates  later  on  in  the  estimates.  If 
he  wants  to  ask  me  a  question,  I  will  try  to 
answer  it,  but  this  is  the  third  time,  the 
fourth  time  now,  that  I  have  talked  about 
the  township  of  Clarence  and  I  cannot  get 
an  answer  from  anyone  on  the  government 
benches.  The  fact  is,  the  government  of 
Ontario  broke  its  own  statutes.  They  did 
something  that  they  would  not  do  in  other 
municipalities,  that  they  could  not  do  in  other 
municipalities,  because  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
statutes.  And  what  do  we  do?  We  do  not 
get  any  answer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
look  around  here  this  afternoon  and  even 
do  a  quick  count  of  the  number  of  govern- 
ment members  that  are  in  the  House,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  rather  disgusting  to  note 
that  there  are  only  19  hon.  members  of  the 
government  party  in  their  seats  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  government 
is  not  interested  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

His  Honour  Judge  Shea  suggests  The 
Municipal  Act  be  amended  or  a  new  Act  be 
passed,  setting  out  clearly  and  definitely  the 
whole  procedure  to  be  followed  in  inquiries 
or  investigations  of  this  nature  and  deahng 
among  other  things  with  questions  of  admis- 
sion of  evidence.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  review  by  a  higher  tribunal  under  certain 
circumstances. 

He  quotes  the  very  famous  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—which I  am  sure  is  known  to  the  hon. 
Minister— the  children's  aid  society  case  re- 
ported in  1934  Ontario  Weekly  Notes  on 
page  418,  where  Chief  Justice  Mulock  says— 
and  I  think  this  is  important:  "It"— referring 
to  that  particular  inquiry— "is  one  to  bring  to 
light  evidence  or  information  touching  matters 
to  be  referred  to  the  commission.  Rules  of 
evidence  have  no  application  to  such  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  is  one  on  behalf  of  the  general 
public  and  should  be  conducted  in  public." 

Mr.  Justice  Riddell:  "The  inquiry  is  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  people  concerning 
the  facts  of  the  matter  to  be  inquired  into, 
nor  are  the  strictest  rules  of  evidence  to  be 
in  force." 

But  we  have  no  rules,  it  depends  on  the 
individual  conducting  a  particular  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  into  the  muncipality  of  Eastview 
was  done  by  departmental  people  under  a 
section  allowing  a  financial  inquiry.    Great 


sections  of  that  inquiry  were  removed.  One 
of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  East- 
view  report  by  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
department  was  that  a  further  inquiry  into  \ 

the  things  they  were  not  allowed  to  report 
on,  should  be  done. 

We  have  asked  repeatedly  in  this  House  \ 

that   that  inquiry   in   accordance  with   their  | 

recommendation  be  undertaken,  but  it  was 
never  done.  What  kind  of  rules  do  we  have? 
What  does  the  hon.  Minister  mean  when  he 
says  we  are  going  to  get  tough  now?  What 
steps  is  he  going  to  take?  What  is  he  going  to  ' 
do  about  this  Mimico  report?  The  Eastview 
report?  The  York  township  report  and  all  j 
the  others?  j 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  What  about  the         j 
hon.  member's  own  report? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  had  better  be  silent. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  There  are  a  lot  of  skeletons 
around  the  hon.  member's  closet.  i 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  best  thing  to  do  is         | 
not  rattle.  ; 

Mr.  Lavergne:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
keep  his  mouth  shut  or  I  will  meet  him  Out-         : 
side. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  he  say  he  was  going 
to  meet  me  outside?  Is  that  what  he  said? 
Get  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is 
enough  on  this  particular  phase  of  what  has 
happened  to  indicate  clearly  and  beyond  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  and 
thinking  person  that  the  procedures  that  we 
have  for  handling  bad  business  in  municipah- 
ties  are  far  from  adequate,  that  when  reports 
were  made  by  efficient  inquirers— such  as 
His  Honour  Judge  Shea,  such  as  the  two 
gentlemen  of  the  department  who  inquired 
into  Eastview,  such  as  even  the  firm  of  audi- 
tors from  Sudbury  who  inquired  into  the 
township  of  Clarence— very  little  if  anything 
happened. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  up  in 
the  House  and  ask  about  differences  in  pro- 
cedures we  are  met  with  a  bunch  of  peculiar 
reasoning  as  to  why  the  government  should 
not  do  anything.  I  think  these  are  things 
that  scream  for  answers.  I  mentioned  a  few 
days  ago  the  question  of  the  continuance, 
during  the  time  he  was  charged,  of  Magistrate 
Hall.  The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  said  that  he  did  not  have  any  power 
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to  suspend  Magistrate  Hall  as  a  magistrate. 

But  I  draw  to  the   attention  of  the   House 

order-in-council  No.  1982  of  1956  which  says 

this: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  the  commit- 
tee of  council  advise  that  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1,  clause  b,  Section  175(t)  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act, 
1953,  as  amended,  by  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Amendment  Act, 
1956,  Magistrate  Fred  W.  Hall,  Magistrate 

0.  M.  Martin  be  appointed  as  members  of 
tlie  municinality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Licensing  Commission,  effective  September 

1,  1956. 

There  are  two  things  about  this  that  should 
Ix;  noted,  Mr.  Chairman:  the  first  is  that  both 
these  gentlemen  named  were  magistrates  at 
the  time  they  were  appointed  to  the  Licen- 
sing Commission.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  Magistrate  Hall  be  suspended  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Licensing  Commission  and  not  as 
a  magistrate.  I  think  that  tlie  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  will  agree  with  me  that  if  a 
gentleman  has  been  appointed  as  a  member 
of  a  licensing  commission  in  accordance  with 
an  order-in-council,  certainly  he  can  be  re- 
moved or  suspended  by  a  further  order-in- 
council  and  there  really  cannot  be  any  further 
argument  about  that  and  the  responsibility 
lies  in  the  government  benches  and  the  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  accept  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  would 
talk  about  the  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake— 
what  I  will  call  the  betrayal  of  Elliot  Lake 
by  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontnrio.  The  hon.  members  will  recall  the 
debate  we  had  in  this  House  two  years  ago 
concerning  Elliot  Lake.  They  will  recall 
how  the  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers  proceeded  in 
a  parade,  one  after  another,  to  say,  "We  will 
build  a  jail,  and  we  will  build  a  hospital,  and 
we  will  send  some  pamphlets,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  build  roads  and  do  all  sorts  of  wonder- 
ful things  in  Elliot  Lake,  and  everything  is 
going  to  be  fine."  The  hon.  members  will 
recall  that  the  former  Minister  of  Mines  went 
up  to  Elliot  Lake  on  July  3,  1960,  and  spoke 
to  1,000  people  in  that  municipality  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  promised  them 
that  everything  was  going  to  be  fine.  The 
report  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  July  4  reads 
this  way: 

Elliot  Lake  greeted  with  cool  reserve 
todav  an  announcement  that  it  would  be 
the  home  of  a  new  reform  institution. 

And  the  article  goes  on;  but  very  briefly  the 
conclusion   is  this,   that   government   is   con- 


vinced that  the  long  term  picture  for  Elliot 
Lake  is  good.  This  is  quoting  Mr.  Maloney. 
Elliot  Lake  is  first  and  foremost  a  uran- 
ium mining  centre,  the  greatest  one  in 
the  world.  We  are  confident  that  Elliot 
Lake  will  again  be  the  Elliot  Lake  WB 
knew  when  the  demand  for  uranium  wm 
at  its  peak. 

And  Mr.  Malonev  went  on  on  behalf  of  the 
government  to  make  many,  many  promises, 
among  others  that  the  mill  rate  would  be 
m-^intained,  the  taxes  would  not  go  up.  In 
addition  to  the  newspaper  reports  I  am  able 
to  call  .ns  mv  witness  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  who  was  present 
at  that  meeting  in  Elliot  Lake  and  had  great 
interest  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maloney  at 
that  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  the  hon.  members  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
in  the  debates  of  1961,  I  am  referring  now  to 
pages  922  and  923  of  Hansard,  and  I  think 
these  remarks  are  important  enough  that 
they  should  again  be  read  into  the  record. 
At  page  922  the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  this: 

I  would  say  this  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition:  we  propose  to  do  many  things 
which  will  assure  the  future  of  Elliot  Lake, 
its  stability  and  its  development  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  assure  its  development  as 
a  uranium  city.  Certainly  we  would  not 
be  drawn  into  any  imsound  position  which, 
instead  of  helping  the  development  of  ihat 
community,  might  have  the  very  opposite 
eflFect. 

And  then  at  page  923  he  says: 

Of  course,  it  is  our  intention  to  see  that 
Elliot  Lake  goes  ahead  >^ith  full  oppor- 
tunitv.  And  I  say  this  with  great  optimism. 
But  if  the  situation  is  such  that  it  indicates 
we  should  write  ofiF  sums  of  debt— and  large 
sums  of  debt— we  will  certainly  come  to  this 
House  and  ask  permission  to  do  so. 

After  great  deliberation  we  determined  it 
would  be  better,  in  connection  with  thw 
matter,  to  take  the  course  we  have  adopted 
of  relieving  the  municipality  of  the  interest 
involved  which  really,  as  far  as  the  present 
situation  is  concerned,  has  the  effect  the 
hon.  member  has  indicated. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  the  .slightest  good 
in  n.sking  the  community  of  Elliot  Lake  for 
sums  which  are  beyond  its  capacity  to  pay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  light  of  its  debts  and  its  obligations, 
the  municipality  might  really  be  counted 
as  being  insolvent.    That  Is  why  we  are 
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entering  into  the  proposition  at  the  present 
time. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
will  not  temporize— 

This  Avas  the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister  at 

his  boldest: 

—we  will  not  temporize  with  Elliot  Lake, 
no,  sir. 

If  the  situation  does  not  improve,  as  we 
are  hopeful  it  will  improve,  amounts  will 
have  to  be  written  off  and  we  will  come  to 
this  House  and  take  that  step  when  the 
occasion  arises. 

In  the  meantime,  the  position  we  have 
taken  has  that  e£Fect  as  far  as  the  muni- 
cipality is  concerned. 

We  are  looking  at  this  situation  realistic- 
ally and,  as  the  hon.  member  has  said,  we 
are  taking  steps  which  will  ensure  the  tax 
rate  remains  at  the  1960  level. 

Those  are  very  important  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  think  they  should  be  carefully 
noted.    I  will  repeat  them: 

We  are  taking  steps  which  will  ensure 
the  tax  rate  remains  at  the  1960  level. 

Of  course,  there  are  problems  in  that 
community,  as  the  hon.  members  heard 
the  hon.  Minister  say. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  trailers  and  so 

on. 

Of  course,  the  hon.  member  can  readily 
see  that  the  situation  which  faces  us  regard- 
ing Elliot  Lake  at  the  present  time  may 
correct  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
assure  him  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  see  that  this 
municipality  is  solvent. 

Another  very  important  thing: 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the  steps 
to  see  that  this  municipality  is  solvent. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  not.  It  is 
virtually  in  receivership.  Not  actually  in 
so  many  words,  but  in  effect  that  is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  hon.  Prime  Miiiis- 
ter  just  a  year  ago. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  Bill  No.  79  which 
was  given  Royal  assent.  The  hon.  Minister 
said  this  applies  only  to  improvement  districts. 
There  was  certain  grave  concern  amongst 
those  people  in  Elliot  Lake  that  the  bill  was 
directed  at  them.  I  suggested  this  in  the 
House  and  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister 
really  denied  that  this  bill  was  not  directed 
at  the  municipality  of  Elliot  Lake. 

However,  the  hon.  Minister  said,  and  this 


is  very  interesting,  that  the  bill  was  being 
passed  to  protect  the  little  people.  The  big 
people  were  benefiting  from  this  new  assses- 
ment  approach  and  the  little  people  were 
going  to  be  safe.  Hearken  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  words  of  some  of  the  trustees  of 
Elliot  Lake  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  greet  Bill  No.  79.  I  quote  now  from 
the  Standard  of  Elliot  Lake,  Wednesday, 
April  4,  1962,  and  under  a  big  head,  a  six 
column  head,  which  reads  "Higher  Mill  Rate 
Thought  Possible",  one  news  column  reads 
like  this  and  I  think  this  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

Increase  threat  called  reneging  by 
TRUSTEES.  Recalls  Maloney  pledges 
An  indignant  Paul  Jewell— 

and  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note 

that  name  very  carefully: 

An  indignant  Paul  Jewell,  vice-chairman 
of  the  trustees,  was  strongly  critical  today 
of  the  threat  that  Elliot  Lake's  mill  rate 
might  be  raised  following  statements  attri- 
buted Friday  to  Municipal  AfiFairs  Minister 
Mr,  Fred  Cass.  Jewell  recalled  the  promises 
made  by  the  late  Mines  Minister  James  A. 
Maloney  that  the  mill  rate  would  not  be 
increased  and  suggested  that  a  change  from 
that  policy  upheld  by  provincial  subsidies 
since  last  year  would  be  reneging  on  the 
part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence   (St.   George):   It  is 
a  shamel 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  there  is  more  to  come,  it 
gets  better  as  it  goes  along. 

In  a  long  statement  to  the  Standard, 
Jewell  pointed  out  that  Elliot  Lake,  far 
from  being  a  burden  to  the  province— 

and  this  is  something  that  is  very  interesting 

to  note: 

—was  a  source  of  revenue.  $31  million 
revenue  in  taxes  on  local  mines  compared 
with  a  total  investment  of  $25  million. 
Cabinet  Ministers  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, said  Jewell,  who  purported  to  have 
authority,  represented  to  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake  that  the  province  would  not 
raise  the  mill  rate— 

and  I  think  there  were  words  like  that  in 
the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister's  remarks  that 
I  just  read,  Mr.  Chairman: 

—and  that  this  would  be  a  part  of  the 
various  means  to  assist  the  area.  The  people 
here,  and  indeed  our  member,  Mr.  John 
FuUerton,  as  late  as  last  week  were  under 
this  impression. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Careful,  he 
is  not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.    Singer:    Continuing: 

Mr.  Cass  told  the  legislative  assembly 
that  the  effect  of  tlie  new  legislation  would 
be  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  little  people. 
I  suggest  he  is  manifestly  wrong,  said  Mr. 
Jewell.  He  said  he  believed  the  result  of 
the  legislation  would  be  to  take  away  from 
the  people  in  Elliot  Lake  the  only  demo- 
cratic right  they  have  in  an  improvement 
district. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  What  is  the  political 
aflBliation  of  Mr.  Jewell? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  coming  to  that,  just 
be  patient,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
is  going  to  be  most  interested. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Mr.  Jewell  is  a  very  knowledgeable  man. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  say  so  and  I  quite  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  One  of  the  finest  men 
you  could  meet. 

Mr.  Singer:  1  agree.  I  quite  agree,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  will  be  interested,  no  doubt, 
in  hearing  the  balance  of  Mr.  Jewell's  remarks. 
Just  be  patient. 

He  said  that  he  believed  the  result  of 
the  legislation  would  be  to  take  away  from 
the  people  of  Elliot  Lake  the  only  demo- 
cratic right  they  have  in  the  improvement 
district,  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
revision  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  they 
disagree  with,  he  was  reporting  to  the 
charge  made  in  the  House  that  the  new 
legislation  would  give  the  province  power 
to  overrule  court  assessment  decisions. 

He  recalled  that  certain  people  here 
appealed  to  the  court  of  revision  and  were 
successful  to  the  point  where  they  received 
snibstantial  reductions  in  their  assessment. 
What  Mr.  Cass  is  now  doing,  said  Jewell,  is 
throwing  out  the  window  this  right  to 
appeal  and  making  these  people  pay  as 
much  in  taxes  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  not  appealed. 

He  said  it  should  be  reahzed  that  the 
province  according  to  statistics  and  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Mines  and 
other  departments,  invested  over  $25  mil- 
lion in  Elliot  Lake  while  there  was  a 
revenue  of  $31  milhon  by  1966,  a  profit 
of  over  $5  million. 


And  tliis  is  the  part  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  would  be  most  interested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Continuing: 

It  seems  to  me,  said  Jewell,  that  thi.s 
action  of  Mr.  Cass  is  not  the  action  of 
Conservatives,  because  he  is  not  showing 
regard  for  the  little  people  and  he  is  com- 
pletely faihng  to  keep  faith  >\'ith  the  people 
of  Elliot  Lake  on  a  promise  made  by  the 
Elliot  Lake  Cabinet  committee  through  the 
late  James  A.  Maloney. 

He  quoted  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Maloney  and  that  is  the  meeting  my  hon. 
friend  from  Sudbury  was  in  attendance  at 
before  about  a  thousand  people  on  July  3. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  front 
row. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  charged  that  the  govern- 
ment oflBcials  and  representatives  now  ap- 
pear prepared  to  be  about  to  renege  on  the 
promises  made:  "As  a  Conservative— 

Hon.    Mr.    Wardrope:    Who    is    speaking 

there? 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  still  Mr.  Jewell.  Jewell 
is  the  president  of  the  Conservative  Associa- 
tion  at   Elliot  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  shows  the  inter- 
est he  takes  in  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  goes  on— 

I  really  hope  this  is  not  so;  it  puts  me 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position  whereby  I 
have  to  explain  how  a  Conservative  gov- 
ernment can  promise  one  thing  at  one 
moment  and  do  the  opposite  at  the  next. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:   He  was  going  to  run 

against   Mr.   Pearson. 

Another  hon.  member:  Could  you  read  that 
again?  Would  you  read  that  for  A©  hon. 
member  for  St.  George? 

Mr.    Singer:    The    hon.    member   for    St 
George    was    not    listening,    he    may    have 
missed  it;  I  will  repeat  it  for  his  benefit: 
As   a   Conser\ative   [you  asked  me  the 
political  a£Bliation  of  Mr.  Jewell].    Jewell 
is  the  president  of  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation here.    I  really  hope- 
Mr.  Lawrence:  That  is  right;  it  Just  goes 
to  show  you  democrat'  at  work. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes.    He  says: 

I  really  hope  this  is  not  so;  it  puts  me 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position  whereby  I 
have  to  explain  how  a  Conservative  gov- 
ernment can  promise  one  thing  at  one 
moment  and  do  the  opposite  thing  at  the 
next. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.   Singer:    Still  quoting  Mr.   Jewell: 

This  certainly  does  not  help  retain  the 
stability  and  morale  of  Elliott  Lake,  nor 
does  it  encourage  its  people  to  retain  their 
confidence  in  the  government  of  Ontario. 
From  many  of  those  people  who  succes- 
fuUy  appealed  their  assessments  today 
there  was  no  comment. 

Well,  Mr.  Jewell's  comments  speak  for  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  started  Elliott 
Lake?  The  Liberals.  Then  they  pulled  the 
plug  and  got  out.  They  are  the  ones  that, 
as  usual,  started  well  and  finished  badly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  like  me  to  read  again  what  Mr.  Frost 
said  a  year  ago?  What  Mr.  Maloney  said? 
And  what  Mr.  Jewell  said? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  That  was  a  former  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  a  former  adminis- 
tration; well,  that  is  fine.  The  editorial  is 
also  very  important  and  I  think  we  should 
read  that  into  the  record  as  well,  the  edi- 
torial of  the  same  issue  of  the  Elliott  Lake 
Standard  says  this: 

Getting  new  assessment  did  not  run  so 
smoothly.  When  the  Court  of  Revision 
was  over  last  fall  there  was  a  hasty  scru- 
tiny of  the  court's  decision,  it  was  found 
that  mass  appeals  organized  amongst 
downtown  property  owners  had  been 
granted.  It  was  found  that  resulting 
changes  rendered  the  assessment  roll  in- 
equitable and  many  instances  of  identical 
properties  being  assessed  differently.  The 
municipality  considered  appealing  the  de- 
cisions to  the  District  Court  and  there 
were  more  deep  discussions  with  lawyers, 
assessment  experts  and  provincial  officials. 
District  Judge  J.  H.  McDonald  had  de- 
cided— 
and  this  is  a  very  interesting  little  point- 
District  Judge  J.  H.  McDonald  had 
decided    against    the    municipality    in    a 


majority  of  the  previous  appeals.  The 
municipality  was  told  by  the  province  not 
to  take  the  problem  this  time  to  the 
District  Judge. 

I  would  think  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  that  editorial  surely  must  be  wrong. 
Surely  the  province.  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  did  not  really  express  to 
the  municipality  a  lack  of  faith  in  this  fine 
District  Judge.  Surely  that  could  not  have 
happened,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  would  hope 
that  the  man  who  wrote  the  editorial  was 
misinformed. 

To  come  up  with  a  fair  taxation  base 
there  had  to  be  another  alternative  but 
no  one  seemed  completely  sure  that  the 
alternative  was  legal.  The  province 
ordered  a  new  assessment,  throwing  out 
the  old  one  and  announcing  that  it  would 
make  whatever  changes  were  necessary 
in  the  regulations. 

It  all  seemed  very  sunple. 

At  the  same  time,  acting  on  orders, 
municipal  secretary-treasurer  Percy  Brown 
sent  letters  to  those  who  had  intended 
making  their  own  appeals  to  the  District 
Court.  He  told  them  he  should  withdraw 
their  appeals  since  the  assessment  tliey 
were  appealing  was  not  to  be  used. 

I  think  this  was  very  clever  of  secretary- 
treasurer  Percy  Brown  to  anticipate  that  the 
District  Court  Judge  should  not  have  been 
referred  to  because  an  Act  was  going  to  be 
passed  and  the  House  was  going  to  change 
the  whole  procedure.  An  Act  was  going  to 
take  away  the  democratic  rights  of  the 
people  in  Elliot  Lake  to  appeal  their  assess- 
ments. I  think  this  was  very  astute  of  Mr. 
Percy  Brown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Perspicacious. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  brilliant  man.  Mining 
companies  whose  administrators  have  been 
fighting  assessments  since  1957  were  involved 
in  most  of  the  appeals;  none  of  them  with- 
drew, they  were  not  quite  as  convinced  as 
was  Percy  Brown.  They  felt  better  protected 
having  the  appeals  on  file,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  assessments.  When  the  bill  seek- 
ing to  amend  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  regulations  to  make  legal  the  new 
assessment  here  ran  into  stiff  opposition,  the 
appealing  mines  felt  quite  pleased  with  them- 
selves. 

If  the  bill  failed  to  get  approval,  and  had 
they  withdrawn  their  appeals,  they  might 
have  had  no  recourse  at  all.  In  other  words, 
if  they  had  listened  to  Percy  Brown  whom, 
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I  suspect,  must  have  been  advised  by  some- 
body here  in  Toronto,  the  mining  companies 
might  have  been  in  a  very  diflBcult  position. 
They  might  have  had  to  accept  the  assess- 
ment of  last  fall  or  else  gotten  involved  in  a 
long  legal  battle  to  re-establish  the  appeals 
they  had  withdrawn.  Maybe  that  was  why 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  the  mines  that 
they  withdraw  their  appeals.  No  doubt  the 
province  and  the  municipality  would  have 
been  pleased,  even  if  they  had  maintained 
the  original  assessment,  to  know  that  all 
appeals  to  the  district  court  had  been  with- 
drawn; but  it  did  not  happen  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  of  Elliot  Lake  is 
indeed  a  betrayal  and  I  think  these  are  the 
only  words  that  can  describe  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  words  that  we  heard  in  this 
House  a  year  ago,  the  words  of  the  former 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  the  words 
of  the  late  James  A.  Maloney,  notwith- 
standing all  of  these  things,  Elliot  Lake  has 
been  betrayed  by  this  province;  they  have 
used  their  power  improperly  and  they  are 
renounced  by  their  own  local  president. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  another  point  I  want 
to  talk  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  deals 
with  conflict  of  interest.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  The  Municipal  Act  amendment 
Act,  dealing  with  conflict  of  interest,  which  I 
do  not  think  are  properly  directed.  There 
were  serious  debates  about  this  matter  last 
year  and  certain  amendments  were  brought 
forward  at  that  time,  which,  I  think,  reason- 
ably expressed  a  practical  approach  to  this 
matter,  but  the  government  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  hold  of  this  problem  in  any 
serious  way  at  all,  they  are  compounding  the 
felony  by  their  new  amendments  rather  than 
improving  the  situation  in  any  way. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  mention  about 
conflict  of  interest.  It  must  now  be  obvious 
that  Ontario's  statutory  provisions  concerning 
conflict  of  interest  have  little  respect.  Strin- 
gent to  the  point  of  absurdity  in  some  areas, 
they  ignore  completely  those  interests,  such 
as  interest  in  land-use,  matters  which  are  not 
contractual  in  nature.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  other 
interests  which  might  well  be  in  conflict  than 
those  concerning  contracts,  there  is  a  great 
field  that  we  do  not  really  get  at  at  all. 

Some  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  corporate  entity  as  a 
device  to  evade  the  provisions  concerning 
conflict  of  interest.  But  these  amendments 
do  not  define  what  is  a  controlling  interest. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  provide  a  penalty 


where  there  is  less  than  a  controlling  interest 
or  a  directorship  or  an  officer's  position  being 
held  by  a  councillor  and  they  then  provide 
that  the  offending  councillor  shall  lose  his 
seat  even  if  he  has  revealed  such  an  ioteiest 
If  he  has  less  than  these  and  does  dedare, 
then  nothing  happens.  If  he  does  not  dedare 
even  one  share  of  Bell  Telephone,  then  he 
loses  his  seat. 

There  is  still  available,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
qualification provision— and  this  is  important, 
I  think— the  defence  accepted  at  common  law 
that  the  contract  was  executed  or  completed 
before  it  was  brought  into  question.  If  a 
municipal  council  is  loath  to  restrain  thoce 
of  its  members  who  are  acting  in  violation 
of  these  provisions,  the  individual  ratepayer 
is  still  met  with  a  haze  of  legal  uncertainty 
on  the  question  of  whether  he  personally 
might  bring  an  action  to  enforce  the  statu- 
tory requirements.  Even  if  he  is  prepared 
to  wade  into  this  legal  morass,  he  is  person- 
ally bound  to  assume  the  costs  which  are 
very  substantial,  and  the  public  abuse  that 
seems  to  be  an  integral  part  of  such  matters. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  govenmient  to  initiate  such  action  on 
its  own.  Examples  are  many— Mimico,  Belle- 
ville, Eastview,  Blezard  township  and  on  and 
on.  And  less  intent,  save  in  the  case  of  its 
favour,  Clarence  township,  to  do  anything 
about  the  cost. 

Beyond  the  statutory  provisions,  the  range 
of  interest  which  the  law  permits  a  councillor 
to  hold  is  quite  uncertain.  The  precise  eflFects 
that  such  interest  might  have  on  his  own 
conduct  as  a  councillor  are  equally  obscure. 
For  example,  at  the  recent  York  township 
inquiry,  it  was  stated  by  a  solicitor  and  not 
denied:  "I  know  of  no  law  which  holds  that 
if  a  solicitor  is  a  member  of  council,  he  must 
refrain  from  voting  on  any  matter  which  is 
before  council  which  may  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  his  chent." 

Notwithstanding  an  amendment  that  I 
introduced  last  year  which  the  government 
refused  to  accept,  there  is  still  no  provision 
to  cover  employees  or  officers  of  municipali- 
ties who  might  be  involved  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  situation.  Tliose  councillors  who  were 
inadvertently  engaged  in  contractual  rela- 
tions with  the  municipality  are  subject  to 
immediate  disqualification,  with  four  minor 
exceptions  that  are  now  introduced. 

Although  they  might  have  been  quite  will- 
ing to  declare  their  interest  under  a  different 
sort  of  statutory  dispensation,  only  the  power 
in  the  court  to  relieve  against  fines  and 
forfeitures  can  be  employed  to  save  innocent 
councillors  from   impeachment.    And  it  has 
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seldom  been  invoked  by  the  courts  as  the 
decided  cases  indicate.  Here  again  the  scope 
and  application  of  such  relief  remains  un- 
clear. Uncertainty  and  obscurity  still  mark 
the  law:  it  is  very  much  in  need  of  real 
amendment. 

It  surely  could  have  been  hoped  that  in 
view  of  all  the  present  discussion  of  this 
subject,  in  view  of  the  bold  statements  of  the 
new  hon.  Minister,  some  of  the  antiquities 
and  shortcomings  would  be  rectified;  but 
neither  last  year's  amendments  nor  this  year's 
produce  any  such  thing.  In  fact,  these  amend- 
ments manage  to  impart  even  greater  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  clarity  which  has  had  quite 
enough  of  such  phenomena. 

The  1961  amendment  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  introductory  section  of  the  New  South 
Wales  conflict  of  interest  provisions,  and 
which  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  derided  by  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  Frost).  It  in  turn  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
relevant  United  Kingdom  legislation.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  scheme  in 
these  two  jurisdictions,  the  section  contem- 
plates a  disclosure  of  interests  by  a  coun- 
cillor who  does  not  hold  such  an  interest  in 
any  contract  or  other  matter  before  the 
council. 

This  type  of  provision  is  admirable  when 
coupled  with  a  statutory  scheme  in  which 
disabilities  are  imposed  only  after  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  disclose.  This  is  the  core 
of  the  whole  thing  and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  can  follow  this  very  well.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thinking  that  his  department 
should  have  been  doing;  but  they  are  not. 

In  the  Ontario  statutes  such  a  provision  is 
really  an  anomaly.  In  section  35,  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  states  quite  categorically  that  no 
councillor  who  has  an  interest  in  any  contract 
may  sit  on  council  or  vote  on  any  matter. 
But  both  the  1961  and  1962  amendments 
contemplate  that  such  a  councillor  will  con- 
tinue to  sit  and  vote  on  matters  in  which  his 
interest  is  not  connected.  And  while  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  scheme  which 
provides  for  disclosure  of  interests  rather 
than  for  disqualification  because  of  it,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  logically  to  justify  a  statute 
which  provides  for  absolute  disqualification; 
because  if  interest  in  one  section,  section  35, 
is  assumed  in  another,  section  198(a),  that 
simple  disclosure  of  interest  is  the  sole  obliga- 
tion of  the  interested  council. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  last  year,  in  de- 
riding the  New  South  Wales  statute, 
suggested  that  surely  no  one  would  wish  to 
disqualify    a    councillor    merely    because    his 


limited  company  sold  a  shovel  to  his  council. 
This  is  what  the  new  amendments  do;  this  is 
the  amendment  that  the  hon.  Minister  brought 
in. 

It  is  also  a  virtual  impossibility  to  reconcile 
a  section  which  renders  contracts  by  a  coun- 
cillor with  a  municipality  void— and  that  is 
section  36;  and  a  section  which  provides  that 
such  contracts  are  not  necessarily  invalidated 
—that  is  section  198,  subsection  4.  I  would 
like  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain  how  he  can 
read  these  two  sections  together. 

It  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  impose  such 
inartistic  draughtsmanship  upon  a  court. 
Certainly  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
any  court  to  produce  a  logical  interpretation 
to  both  sections.  In  order  to  produce  a 
semblance  of  coherence  it  might  well  be 
•necessary  to  deny  any  effect  of  the  section 
requiring  simple  disclosure.  Since  that  section 
is  simply  an  admonitory  one,  such  a  result 
would  not  do  any  great  violence  to  legislative 
intent,  if  in  fact  there  ever  was  any  such 
real  intent. 

It  must  now  be  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ment wants  the  1961  amendment  and  this  one 
as  well  to  have  as  little  effect  as  possible, 
since  in  the  1961  amendment  there  are  no 
sanctions  imposed  at  all;  and  in  this  one  there 
is  absolute  disqualification  which  leads  to 
the   difficulties   already   mentioned. 

You  will  remember  the  words  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria:  "Conflict  of  interest  has 
all  sorts  of  ramifications  and  possibilities  to 
attach  any  such  thing  as  a  penalty  to  it." 

In  the  end  the  penalty  really  is  that  the 
public  has  an  opportunity  of  assessing  the 
conflicting  interest  and  attaching  it.  If  this 
statement  is  to  be  accepted,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  government  expressly  refrains  from 
imposing  any  truly  legislative  sanction.  Thus, 
since  both  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  refuse 
to  take  any  initiative  in  the  courts— and  their 
actions  are  so  obvious  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  cannot  have  escaped  anyone's  notice— in 
these  matters,  anyone  seeking  to  restrain  a 
conflict  of  interest,  to  set  aside  a  contract, 
to  unseat  an  offending  councillor  by  legal 
action  rather  than  by  the  inexact  pressure  of 
publicity,  must  resort  to  the  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory and  personally  expensive  method 
allowed  by  the  present  hodgepodge  of  legis- 
lation. But  this  is  still  the  only  way  in  which 
statutory  access  to  the  courts  is  given. 

In  the  1962  amendments  to  section  35  and 
198(a)  the  government  nibbles  at  the  ques- 
tion of  disclosures  concerning  corporations. 
It    provides,    if   there   is    a    contract   for   the 
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cx)rporation  in  which  a  councillor  has  a  con- 
trolling interest— I  do  not  know,  they  do  not 
give  any  definition  of  controlling  interest,  you 
must  presume  it  is  51  per  cent— or  corporation 
in  which  he  is  an  officer  or  a  director,  then 
he  is  completely  disqualified  and  loses  his 
seat,  if  someone  takes  legal  action.  Even 
if  he  makes  a  disclosure. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  point  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  was  saying  was  ludi- 
crous last  >ear.  It  may  be  this  is  a  new 
government,  as  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  but  surely  you  do  not  repudiate  your 
fonner  lx)ss  within  a  year  after  he  has  gone. 
Which  way  is  the  best  way? 

There  is  no  sense  in  tliese  rules  and  regula- 
tions, concerning  conflict  of  interest  and  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  this  full  well.  If  he 
has  less  than  a  controlling  interest  and  is  not 
a  director  or  an  officer  of  a  limited  company, 
if  he  makes  a  disclosure  nothing  happens; 
but  if  he  fails  to  tell  his  council  that  he  has 
one  share  of  Bell  Telephone,  he  is  out  again. 
And  he  has  no  defence  in  court.  He  is  out. 
If  he  happens  to  have  one  share  of  Bell 
Telephone  and  he  does  not  tell  council,  he 
has  had  the  course. 

The  effect  of  disclosure  or  even  non-dis- 
closure, which  is  later  discovered,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Even  with  this  new  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  requirement  that  the  con- 
tract with  the  company  be  nullified. 

In  one  important  aspect  the  1961  amend- 
ment is  broader  than  the  previous  statutory 
provisions,  by  referring  to  any  contract  or 
proposed  contract  with  council  or  in  any 
other  matter  in  which  the  council  is  con- 
cerned. The  1961  section  obviously  encom- 
passes interests  which  are  not  of  a  contractual 
nature. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  an 
interest  in  a  change  of  land  loss,  a  matter  of 
little  moment  112  years  ago  when  the  statute 
wRS  originally  drafted,  could  very  well  have 
a  substantial  dollar  value.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, all  that  is  required  is  that  the  interest 
be  revealed  and  the  interested  councillor 
refrain  from  voting;  and  since  the  manner  in 
which  the  councillor  can  be  refrained  from 
voting  is  uncertain,  it  is  doubtful  that  even 
this  provision,  which  at  least  had  the  virtue 
of  making  sense,  will  have  any  notable  effect. 

You  will  recall  the  criticism  levied  at 
these  sections  last  year.  You  will  recall  that 
I  introduced  a  comprehensive  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  which  were  designed  to  give 
coherence  and  force  to  the  statutory  concept. 


which  requires  the  revelation  of  interest,  but 
which  does  not  make  such  an  interest  a 
cause  for  disquahfication  whether  disclosed 
or  not. 

I  proposed  that  all  corporate  holdingf  of 
any  substance  be  taken  into  acoount  I 
suggested  that  a  definition  of  interest  mi^t 
well  include  tho.se  held  by  inunediate  relatives 
of  a  councillor  to  his  knowledge,  those  he 
acquired  by  virtue  of  his  employment  or 
professional  activity.  I  attempted  to  define 
the  position  of  a  municipal  employee  should 
a  conflict  of  interest  arise  in  which  he  was 
involved.  I  indicated  a  series  of  sanctkMis 
which  might  be  imposed  for  failure  to  dis- 
close. 

I  do  not  propose  this  year  to  introduce 
any  such  amendments  because  it  is  obvious 
the  government  is  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  shortcomings  of  its  legislation. 

Just  let  me  say  that  those  amendments 
offered  the  means  by  which  Ontario's  conflict 
of  interest  positions  might  have  been  brought 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  much  more 
effective  British  and  Austrahan  statutes. 

In  this  connection— I  am  sorry,  I  told  die 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  ( Mr.  Grossman ) 
I  was  not  going  to  say  anything  about  him, 
I  had  forgotten  this  one  remark— in  this  con- 
nection the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  must  be  noted.  He  said  in  the 
debates  last  year: 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  going  to  depend 

upon  the  old  British  tried  system  of  people 

having  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  pubh'c 

opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  in  conflict 

of  interest  or  not. 

I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  British  tried 
system  did  not  satisfy  the  British.  Their 
statutes  of  1933,  and  even  as  long  ago  as 
1899,  relied  on  a  much  more  effective  series 
of  sanctions  than  those  of  public  opinion. 

The  hon.  member  for  Victoria  in  referring 
to  the  New  South  Wales  statute  said  if  we 
put  in  a  section  Hke  that  in  The  Municipal 
Act  how  many  good  citizens  who  are  going 
to  try  to  do  business,  to  give  their  service  to 
the  country  and  to  the  municipality,  are  going 
to  run  the  risk  of  penalties  and  disabilities 
for  even  the  most  minute  thing. 

In  these  sentiments  he  was  echoed  by  the 
former  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Warrender)  who  stated  that  if  the 
amendments  were  to  pass  a  great  proportion 
of  persons  now  holding  office  in  council  would 
resign  before  they  got  nipped  under  this 
amendment. 
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These  comments  would  appear  to  be  based 
on  two  assumptions.  The  first,  in  the  mind, 
apparently,  of  the  former  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  that  there  must  be  many 
municipal  councillors  in  Ontario  who  hold 
conflicting  interest.  The  second,  that  a 
statute  that  requires  the  disclosure  of  interest, 
and  then  goes  on  to  define  those  interests 
which  must  be  disclosed,  is  more  stringent 
than  our  law  is  at  present. 

The  first  assumption,  about  the  substantial 
concern  this  is  going  to  present  members  of 
council,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  former  hon. 
Minister.  If  his  remark  is  correct,  and,  after 
all,  he  was  closer  to  the  statistics  than  I  was, 
it  certainly  indicates  that  our  municipal 
aff^airs  are  not  in  good  form  and  cannot  be 
tolerated  any  longer  to  continue  in  this 
condition. 

The  second  assumption  certainly  is  inexact 
in  that  under  the  present  law  any  contractural 
interest  disqualifies,  whereas  under  my 
amendments  disqualification  would  ensue 
only  after  there  had  been  a  failure  to  dis- 
close—disqualification or  a  graduated  series 
of  penalties  depending  on  the  seriousness  of 
it. 

These  proposed  amendments,  in  line  with 
the  United  Kingdom  statute,  would  offer 
greater  and  not  less  latitude  to  the  councillor 
in  the  scope  of  his  personal  interest. 

It  must  be  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
new  approach  to  this  subject  is  needed.  The 
vehicle  suggested  last  year  by  the  select 
committee,  as  I  outlined  earlier,  in  my  mind 
is  not  adequate.  In  the  particular  field  that 
I  have  been  discussing,  conflict  of  interest, 
a  basic  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
older  form  of  enactment  which  concentrates 
on  disqualifying  those  councillors  who  hold 
conflict  of  interest  and  the  more  modern 
statutory  approach  which  emphasizes  a  dis- 
closure of  interest  and  the  absence  from 
participating  in  the  specific  question  by  the 
interested  councillor. 

Once  this  basic  decision  has  been  taken,  a 
conscientious  effort  must  be  made  to  subject 
all  interests,  personal  and  corporate,  con- 
tractual and  non-contractual,  to  the  same 
scrutiny.  Some  attempt  must  also  be  made 
in  defining  those  professional,  business  and 
personal  relationships  which  give  rise  to  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  a  councillor.  It  would 
certainly  be  impossible  to  stipulate  all  the 
relations  in  which  an  interest  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise.  But  the  common  law  gives  sufficient 
indication  of  these  points  which  must  be 
covered  by  statute  if  they  are  to  be  covered 
at  all.  To  enforce  the  suggested  statutory 
changes,  the  Act  should  merely  stipulate  the 


persons  who  may  bring  actions  against  inter- 
ested councillors  and  the  municipality. 

Surely  there  should  be  a  direction  given 
to  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
that  under  certain  circumstances  they  must 
take  action.  In  the  light  of  reports  made 
in  recent  years  concerning  the  affairs  of 
several  municipalities,  the  plea  for  more 
effective  control  of  conflict  of  interest  pro- 
visions in  The  Municipal  Act  is  one  which 
must  be  answered,  if  municipal  government 
in  this  province  is  not  to  be  subjected  to 
further  misuse  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
place  their  interest  beyond  their  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  talk  for  a  while 
about  another  topic.  I  think  this  is  a  topic 
that  deserves  a  thorough  trouncing  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  this  is  the 
record  of  the  province  in  regional  planning, 
with  the  Niagara  peninsula  as  an  example. 

A    recent    letter    to    the    editor    in    the 
Kitchener-Waterloo     Record    describes    very 
accurately  the  present  government's  attitude 
toward  regional  planning  in  Ontario.    It  said: 
In    September,    1960,    Professor    J.    K. 
Galbraith  of  Harvard  University  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  which 
he   indicated   that   a   new   institution   had 
crept  into  our  communication.    This  insti- 
tution he  termed  "word  fact."  It  means,  he 
explained,  that  to  say  that  something  exists 
is  a  substitute  for  its  existence.    He  went 
on  to  declare  that  word  fact  makes  words 
a  precise  substitute  for  reality.    Professor 
Galbraith    said    that    while    a    word    had 
original     significance     in     journalism     its 
present-day  importance  is  found  in  govern- 
ment. 
Word  fact  makes  words  a  precise  substitute 
for   reality.     The    government   says   it   is   in 
favour  of  regional  planning,  but  apparently 
feels    that    a    statement    to    this    effect    is    a 
substitute  for  the  existence  of  regional  plan- 
ning.   I  think  I  can  demonstrate  very  clearly 
this  afternoon  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  using  word  fact  to  delude  and  to  fool 
the  people  of  Ontario  into  thinking  that  the 
government  is  doing  something  about  regional 
planning  and  how  the  government  is  reinforc- 
ing this  word  fact  by  spending  huge  sums  of 
taxpayers*   money    on    regional   planning   re- 
search  which    the    government    then   refuses 
to  release  to  the  citizens  who  pay  for  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  as  well  that  not  onl>- 
is  the  government  not  doing  anything  con- 
structive in  the  field  of  regional  planning, 
but  it  is  actually  impeding  sound  regional 
planning  through  the  province.    In  order  to 
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ckmonstrate  these  things  I  am  going  to  refer 
frequently  to  the  Niagara  peninsula.  Not 
because  it  has  received  more  shoddy  treat- 
ment from  the  provincial  government,  but 
because  it  exemplifies  so  well  the  kind  of 
municipal  planning  habit  which  is  in  store 
for  other  growing  urban  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Because  here  is  a  shocking  example  of  a  gov- 
ernment refusing  to  give  leadership  which 
both  the  rural  and  urban  municipalities  are 
clamouring  for  and  because  the  Niagara 
peninsula  possesses  unparalleled  potential  for 
industrial  and  urban  development,  recrea- 
tional activities,  scenic  beauty,  as  well  as 
specialized  horticultural  production. 

Back  in  April  of  1954,  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Niagara  fruit 
growers,  promised  to  draw  up  a  regional  plan 
for  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  there  is  a 
reference  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
looking  at.  The  Globe  and  Mail  in  an  article 
on  March  24,  1960,  talks  about  politicians' 
refusal  to  produce  a  Niagara  plan: 

Widely  recognizing  the  hoUowness  of 
the  government's  plans  to  assist  the  rural 
municipalities  in  controlling  the  haphazard 
urban  sprawl,  which  was  making  fruit- 
growing uneconomical,  in  the  same  year, 
1954,  the  fruit-growers  requested  that  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  assist 
them  in  marshalling  some  facts  to  support 
their  case  for  the  need  of  regional  plan- 
ning. The  then  Minister  of  Agriculture 
the  hon.  F.  S.  Thomas,  was  sympathetic  to 
their  request  and  suggested  that  a  pilot 
study  be  carried  out  in  one  township  of 
the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  about  urban  expansion  into 
the  fruitlands  and  in  order  to  make  the 
recommendations  as  to  future  government 
action. 

Thus,  in  April,  1955,  the  hon.  F.  S. 
Thomas  appointed  a  Louth  township  land 
use  committee  to  direct  the  soil  and  geo- 
graphic survey  of  Louth  township  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  Because  this  was  con- 
sidered as  a  pilot  study  which  might  well 
point  the  way  for  similar  studies  through- 
out the  farm  lands  of  southern  Ontario,  and 
because  the  terms  of  reference  included 
land  use  planning  recommendation,  the 
committee  was  widely  based,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Louth  township;  other 
parts  of  the  Niagara  area;  The  Ontario 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Planning  and 
Development  and  Municipal  Affairs,  and 
the  department  of  geography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario. 


A  team  of  six  geographers  and  soil 
scientists  spent  the  summers  of  1955  and 
1956  carrying  out  the  most  intensive  land 
use,  soils  and  socio-economic  survey  ever 
conducted  in  Canada.  The  winters  of 
those  years  were  spent  analyzing  the  date 
collected  in  the  field  during  the  previous 
summer. 

In  the  summer  of  1956,  an  interim  report 
on  the  social  economic  and  planning  aspects 
was  published  in  order  that  all  of  those 
concerned  with  the  urban  encroachment  of 
the  Niagara  fniitland  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  digest  the  results  of  the  researdi 
of  the  geography  team. 

That  last  remark  is  quoted  from  a  preliminary 
report  of  geographical  investigations  in  Louth 
township  in  1955. 

In  the  winter  of  1957,  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  published  a  148-page 
report  entitled:  "Factors  affecting  Land  use 
in  a  Selected  Area  in  Southern  Ontario— a 
land  use  and  geographic  survey  of  Louth 
Township  in  Lincoln  County." 

This  study  has  been  popularly  termed  "The 
Louth  Report." 

It  received  favourable  comments  from 
technical  experts  all  over  the  continent 
Newspapers  from  all  across  Canada  wrote 
editorials  about  it,  generally  conmiending 
the  report  and  asking  for  government  action 
based  on  the  report.  The  major  criticism 
levelled  at  the  report  was  that  it  failed  to 
make  recommendations  on  what  the  local 
municipalities  and  the  provincial  government 
should  or  could  do  to  solve  the  many  social, 
economic  and  municipal  problems  pointed 
out  in  the  report. 

In  fact,  under  pressure  from  The  Depart- 
ments of  Planning  and  Development,  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  and  Highways,  the  Louth 
Township  Land  Use  Committee  was  forced 
to  order  the  editor  of  the  final  report  to 
delete  all  recommendations  which  referred 
to  assessment,  zoning,  municipal  re-organi- 
zation, and  so  on.  In  effect,  in  this  pre- 
planning study,  all  planning  recommenda- 
tions were  deleted  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. I  think  this  is  most  important 
This  is  where  a  reasonable  study  was  done 
at  the  instructions  of  the  government;  all 
planning  recommendations  were  deleted  at 
the  order  of  the  government.  This  raises  a 
very  interesting  question  and  I  admit  per- 
haps the  hon.  Minister  can  tell  us  later  on 
why  this  was  done. 

An  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
entitled:  "Tnitli  Crushed  to  Earth",  com- 
mented on  this  action.     Is  the  government 
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completely  impervious  to  public  opinion  in 
tliis  sort  of  thing?    I  do  not  know. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  as  that 
editorial,  Mr,  Norman  Pearson,  who  was 
then  the  director  of  the  Hamilton-Went- 
worth  planning  area  expressed  the  views  of 
most  of  the  planners  in  the  Niagara  region 
when  he   said  this: 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  com- 
mendable attempt  in  the  Louth  report 
to  classify  land  for  its  fruit-growing  poten- 
tiahties  should  be  extended  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  over  the  whole  fruit  belt.  Let 
us  have  an  inventory  of  existing  land  use, 
an  estimation  of  population  growth  and 
urban  land  needs,  and  broad  policy  state- 
ments, giving  us  an  alternate  choice. 

For  the  next  few  years.  Dr.  Ralph  Kruger, 
a  geography  professor  now  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo,  carried  out  an  exhaustive 
land  use  study  of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt; 
I  commented  on  this  in  the  House  previ- 
ously. 

The  purpose  of  his  study  was  to  provide 
a  basis  of  fact  which  would  assist  in  formu- 
lating regional  planning  policy  in  the  fruit- 
growing area  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  The 
result  of  Dr.  Kruger's  work  was  made  avail- 
able in  its  entirety  to  the  province,  free  of 
cost.  A  great  deal  of  additional  research  has 
been  done  in  the  Niagara  region  by  uni- 
versity professors  and  students.  All  of  this 
material  is  available  to  this  government 
free  of  charge. 

In  1958  there  was  a  public  clamour  across 
Canada  for  some  action  which  would  assist 
in  preserving  Canada's  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural resource;  and  because  of  municipal 
havoc  resulting  from  uncontrolled  and  hap- 
hazard urban  sprawl  in  the  area,  the  prov- 
ince finally  decided  that  it  should  do 
something  in  the  Niagara  peninsula.  The 
government  declared  it,  too,  was  in  favour 
of  regional  planning. 

Everything  is  fine.  "We  want  progress," 
the  hon.  Minister  said  today.  And  to  prove 
sincere,  you  would  conduct  a  mammoth  two- 
year  pre-planning  study  of  the  whole  Nia- 
gara region.  The  details  of  the  proposed 
regional  survey  were  first  disclosed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Niagara  Region 
Development  Association  in  May  of  1958. 
The  following  quotations  provide  an  ex- 
planation of  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
survey,  as  given  by  representatives  of  the 
community  planning  branch: 

Working  on  the  premise  that  planning 

was  not  only  desirable  for  any  community 

but  also  essential— 


tliis    is    like   being    against    sin,    or   being   in 
favour  of  progress: 

they  stated  that  no  municipality  could 
exist  for  itself.  It  was  highly  essential 
that  some  form  of  regional  planning  be 
carried  out  with  full  knowledge  of  inter- 
relatedness  and  interdependence  of  the 
localities  involved. 

Introducing  the  steps  leading  up  to  a 
regional  survey,  Mr.  Nash  explained  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  an  efficient  job 
of  planning  if  the  planners  were  bounded 
by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  communi- 
ties. He  stated  that  the  job  of  the  team 
was  fact-finding,  not  planning. 

First,  they  will  determine  what  type 
and  size  of  area  could  be  feasibly  planned 
as  a  region,  and  second,  present  the  facts 
to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  that  plan- 
ning. One  of  the  strong  recommendations 
for  such  a  system  was  that  the  region 
would  have  resources  to  retain  a  perman- 
ent line  of  work;  such  as  staff  which  would 
be  available  for  planning  and  for  more 
explicit  advice  on  the  local  level. 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  Welland  Evening 
Tribune  of  May  29,  1958,  and  I  am  sorry  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Moming- 
star)  is  not  in  his  seat.  The  hon.  Minister 
from  Lincoln  ( Mr.  Daley )  is  but  tliis  certainly 
should  be  of  vital  importance  to  every  hon. 
member  no  matter  from  which  side  of  the 
House  he  comes  in  connection  with  the 
whole  Niagara  area. 

During  1958  several  planners  of  the  com- 
munity planning  branch  met  with  the  plan- 
ning board;  and  with  every  clerk,  with  every 
industrial  commissioner,  with  every  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  throughout  the 
peninsula,  to  discuss  the  process  of  research 
analysis  and  the  reports  that  would  follow. 
A  full-time  planner  was  involved  in  this, 
study  for  almost  two  full  years;  several  other 
planners  and  draughtsmen  aided  the  first 
planner  on  a  part-time  basis,  collecting  and 
analyzing  and  reproducing  of  the  reports. 

In  1958,  six  summer  students  were  boarded 
in  the  field  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  four-month  period  concern- 
ing the  research  three  automobiles  were 
rented  from  a  private  rental  agency  to  trans- 
port these  students.  There  was  cost  involved 
in  all  the  supplies  necessary  to  keep  the 
students  active  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
reproduction  of  reports  and  maps  on  various 
types  of  linens  during  the  course  of  a  year- 
and-a-half. 

Besides  the  research  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, the  planners  spent  weeks  in  Ottawa  and 
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various  other  places  assembling  data,  from 
the  files  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
not  available  in  printed  form.  This  particular 
phase  involved  a  full-time  economist  from 
the  trade  and  industry  branch. 

In  studying  the  economy  of  the  area, 
documentary  and  statistical  information  was 
supplemented  by  interview  with  more  than 
100  local  industries,  and  more  than  250  retail 
and  wholesale  merchants.  Hundreds  of 
farmers,  housewives  and  others  were  inter- 
viewed both  in  urban  and  rural  sections  to 
reveal  shopping  habits,  locations  of  residence 
in  relation  to  place  of  employment  and  other 
I)ertinent  information. 

During  1959  the  community  planning 
branch,  through  its  members,  promised  to 
every  planning  board  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, and  every  council  and  every  other 
committee  or  board  associated  with  the  area, 
reports,  analyses  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning their  research  study  which  was  be- 
gun in  1958. 

The  following  are  a  few  quotations  from 
various  publications  mentioning  this  particular 
fact: 

1.  Niagara  Area  Study-a  leaflet  published 
in  May  1959,  over  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
W.  M.  Nickle,  then  the  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development,  T.  A.  C.  Tyrell, 
then  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  A.  L.  S.  Nash, 
director  of  the  Community  Planning  Branch. 
The  following  is  quoted  directly  from  the 
iibove  publication: 

The  main  purposes  of  these  studies  are: 

(a)  to  provide  municipal  councils,  planning 
boards  and  residents  with  information  con- 
cerning selected  physical,  social  and 
economic   characteristics   of  the  area; 

(b)  to  make  suggestions  based  on  analysis 
of  this  information  helpful  to  local  authori- 
ties in  planning  for  tlie  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  area; 

(c)  to  assist  the  community  planning  branch 
in  carrying  out  its  administrative  and 
advisory  duties  concerning  local  planning 
organizations,  official  plans,  zoning,  build- 
ing by-laws;  plans  of  sub-division  and 
other  matters; 

(d)  to  provide  information  useful  to  other 
interested  agencies  including  departments, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  provincinal  and 
federal  governments  and  industrial  and 
business  organizations. 

(e)  to  emphasize  by  presenting  a  picture 
of  tlie  area  as  a  whole  the  need  for  plan- 
ning based  on  area  as  well  as  local  muni- 
cipal considexation. 


The  report  also  stated: 

A   preliminary   summary   will   be  u 

shortly.  The  completed  report  will  be 
published  in  sections,  each  dealing  with  a 
specific  feature  of  the  study,  and  will  also 
include  a  suggested  regional  land  use  de- 
velopment plan. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  government 
publication  called  "Ontario  Planning,"  May, 
1959,  volume  6;  I  quote  from  page  3: 

Preliminary  reports  dealing  with  the 
various  features  of  the  Niagara  study  are 
now  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  to 
the  local  planning  boards,  coundU  and 
other  interested  agencies  as  soon  as  they 
are  completed.  A  final  report  will  sum- 
marize the  study  as  a  whole. 

On  page  6  of  the  same  issue  of  "Ontario 
Planning"  is  found  a  description  of  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  planning  boards, 
councils,  the  Niagara  Regional  Development 
Association  and  the  community  planning 
branch.  As  a  basis  for  discussion  Mr.  W.  E. 
Thompson  of  the  community  planning  branch 
described  the  branch  surveys  in  the  peninsula 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Thompson  pointed  out  again  that  no 
maximum  or  minimum  size  limits  for 
planning  areas  are  set  out  in  The  Planning 
Act  of  1955,  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
department  to  require  that  planning  areas 
be  based  on  studies  which  indicate  that  the 
area  would  be  reasonably  homogeneous  and 
administratively  functional.  Maps  depict- 
ing the  spread  of  urban  development,  tra£Bc 
flow  along  major  roads,  retail  trade  areas 
and  labour  supply  area  all  indicated  the 
fallacy  of  considering  individual  municipal- 
ities as  isolated  entities  and  emphasized 
that  most  problems  had  to  be  tackled  on 
a  wider  geographic  basis. 

Unanimously  endorsed  was  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  Regional  Development 
Association  form  a  representative  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  implications  of  larger 
planning  areas  in  Lincoln  and  Welland 
counties.  In  addition  to  the  abo\'e  dis- 
cussed community  planning  branch  survey 
many  other  government  departments  and 
branches  have  carried  on  studies  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula;  following  here  is  a 
partial  list  of  these  activities: 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
during  1959  published  Report  No.  22  of 
the  Lake  Erie  District  on  Forest  Resources. 
The  study  for  this  report  had  begun  several 
years  previous  to  1959.  Lincob,  Welland 
and  Haldimand  counties  were  a  part  of 
this  report 
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In  1959  the  conservation  branch  of  the 
then  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, commenced  detailed  land-use  studies 
for  their  particular  purposes  covering  the 
entire  area  of  Lincoln  county,  the  majority 
of  Welland  county  and  parts  of  Haldimand 
county  outside  the  Grand  River  conserva- 
tion area. 

In  1958  and  1959  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  been  carrying  on  a  detailed 
study  in  Lincoln  and  Welland  counties,  and 
part  of  Haldimand  county  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  major  connection  between 
Queenston  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way 
and  from  St.  Catharines  to  Port  Colbome, 
and  for  other  road  work  in  and  around 
Dunnville,  besides  studying  the  service 
road  and  the  interchanges  associated  with 
the  QEW  between  Fort  Erie  and  Hamilton. 

In  1958  and  1959  the  trade  and  industry 
branch  of  the  then  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  was  working  with  and 
parallel  to  the  community  planning  branch 
concerning  studies  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. 

In  1958  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission,  apparently,  had  a 
writer  studying  the  fish  industry  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  for  in  the  Ontario 
Hydro  News  of  January,  1959,  an  article 
appeared  entitled,  "Fish  Industry  of  Port 
Dover,  Maitland,  etc." 

During  this  period  of  time  the  Ontario 
department  of  economics,  as  a  part  of  its 
programme,  was  studying  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  for  in  their  1961  publication 
there  appeared  and  there  were  innumerable 
tables  and  sections  on  the  entire  Niagara 
area. 

Each  year  The  Department  of  Education 
publishes  a  report  to  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
cerning all  facets  of  education  in  Ontario, 
part  of  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
Niagara  area. 

Other  departments  and  bodies  of  govern- 
ment besides  independent  research  teams 
in  Ontario  have  been  studying  on  their 
own  and  publishing  statistics  relative  to 
the  Niagara  area,  a  few  of  these  are  listed 
as  follows: 

The    Ontario    tender    fruit    and    grape 
marketing   boards;    the    Dominion   bureau 
of  statistics;  Canada  year  book;  Canadian 
Canners  Limited;  Conservation  Council  of 
Ontario;    Chambers  of  Commerce;   Indus- 
trial Development  Associations- 
Mr.   Chairman,   I  do  not  mind  if  the  hon. 
members  carry  on  their  meeting  over  there 
but  I  wish  they  would  not  do  it  quite  so 


loudly,  particularly  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  de- 
mands that  everyone  be  quiet  while  he  is 
performing. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  But  when  he  performs,  at 
least  he  says  something! 

Mr.    Singer:   To   continue   with   the  list: 

Industrial  Development  Associations, 
usually  with  grants  for  provincial  govern- 
ment; Land-Use  Committee;  the  Canadian 
Senate;  the  Canadian  Fruitgrowers  Co- 
operative; the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture; the  Bruce  Trail  Committee;  the 
Ontario  Fruit  and  Processing  Board;  Niag- 
ara Regional  Development  Association; 
Dunnville  and  Suburban  Planning  Board; 
Hamilton  and  Wentworth  Planning  Board; 
Cayuga  and  North  Cayuga  Planning  Board; 
Niagara  Falls  and  Suburban  Planning 
Board;  Welland  Planning  Board;  Fort  Erie 
Planning  Board;  Grimsby  and  Suburban 
Planning  Board;  Hagersville  and  Sub- 
urban Planning  Board;  Louth  Township 
Planning  Board;  Niagara  Township  Plan- 
ning Board;  the  Town  of  Niagara  Planning 
Board;  Port  Colbome  and  Suburban  Plan- 
ning Board;  St.  Catharines  Planning  Board; 
Seneca  Township  Planning  Board;  the 
Planning  Board  of  the  Township  of 
Thorold. 

In  1960,  the  federal  Department  of 
Mines  and  Technical  Resources,  geographic 
branch,  conducted  land  use  studies  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula. 

All  of  the  above,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  em- 
phasizes the  point  that  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  among 
provincial  departments.  Each  department  iias 
large  budgets  concerning  research  and  some- 
times their  field  teams  are  in  the  field  collect- 
ing similar  information  at  the  same  time. 
Not  only  is  this  a  tremendous  waste  of  man- 
power and  effort,  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Now  let  us  return  to  an  even  greater  waste. 
Immediately  after  the  Community  Planning 
Branch  studies  were  completed,  municipal- 
ities, organizations  and  individuals  began 
asking  for  the  results  of  the  survey.  These 
requests  have  all  been  refused.  A  few  laj^ge 
maps  have  been  displayed  at  public  meetings 
and  then  returned  to  Toronto.  Large  manu- 
script land-use  maps  were  given  to  some 
municipalities  but  these  had  to  be  coloured 
in  by  hand  by  the  municipal  stafiF  befdre 
they  were  of  any  use.  No  interpretation 
accompanied  the  maps  and  many  of  the  muni- 
cipalities have  no  technical  planning  staff. 
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But,  aside  from  these  land-use  maps,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  ab- 
solutely refused  to  release  the  data  collected 
with  the  public's  money.  On  Thursday, 
October  5,  1961,  a  meeting  of  the  technical 
planners  was  held  at  the  Casablanca  Hotel 
in  Grimsby,  sponsored  by  the  Niagara 
Regional  Development  Association.  At  this 
meeting  a  technical  advisory  planning  com- 
mittee was  formed. 

The  terms  of  reference  were  set  up  as 
follows:  to  co-relate  and  prepare  basic 
regional  studies;  to  constitute  a  standing 
technical  committee  to  advise  the  Niagara 
Regional  Development  Association  on  regional 
planning  matters;  to  prepare  a  master  plan; 
to  advise  on  technical  problems  referred  by 
the  Niagara  Regional  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

Letters  then  were  sent  to  the  former  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Warren- 
der),  by  Mr.  Nash,  requesting  basic  informa- 
tion concerning  the  study  that  the  community 
planning  branch  had  conducted  in  the  Niagara 
area  during   1958  and   1959. 

Since  that  time  no  help  at  all  has  been 
received  from  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AfFairs  concerning  these  requests.  It  appears 
that  the  Niagara  Regional  Development  Asso- 
ciation technical  committee  must  now 
duplicate  a  study  already  carried  out  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Requests  for  aid  and  information  concern- 
ing this  particular  study  have  been  received 
by  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
the  community  planning  branch  and  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
from  the  following  organizations— this  is  well 
documented— The  Niagara  Regional  Develop- 
ment Association;  St.  Catharines  Amalagama- 
tion  study;  Tri-county  Parks  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  Lincoln,  Welland, 
Wentworth,  it  concerns  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment park;  Cayuga  and  Suburban  Planning 
Board;  the  planning  directors  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  suburban  planning  board;  St. 
Catharines  planning  board;  Welland  plan- 
ning board;  Port  Colborne  planning  board. 

Aid  has  been  requested  from  people 
involved  in  the  historical  aspects  of  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake.  Various  staff  members  of  the 
geography  department  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity have  requested  data  from  the  community 
planning  branch  concerning  the  Niagara 
study.  Students  attending  at  OAC  have 
requested  this  information.  Mr.  Potts,  the 
industrial  commissioner  at  Fort  Erie,  has 
requested  such  information.  The  Conserva- 
tion Council  of  Ontario  has  asked  for  it.  Mr. 
Brian  Doherty,  QC,  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 


has  asked  for  this  information.  Mr.  Utter,  a 
director  in  the  Niagara  Regional  Develop- 
ment Association,  has  requested  this  informii- 
tion  on  behalf  ojp  his  municipality. 

During  the  time  the  government  was  sitting 
on  the  Niagara  studies,  refusing  to  release 
the  results,  the  Niagara  region  was  in  a 
turmoil  of  amalgamations  and  annexations. 
In  fact,  since  1953  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 40  annexation  applications  presented 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  account  of  the  total 
costs  of  all  these  various  hearings.  I  have 
been  told  that  one  hearing  alone  cost  as 
much  as  $150,000.  While  some  of  these 
annexations  were  being  heard  by  the  OMB 
the  government  kept  the  results  of  its  studies 
from,  denied  the  results  of  its  studies  to,  the 
municipalities  involved. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
claims  that  various  studies  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  OMB  through  witnesses  who  had 
access  to  the  material.  Why  were  the  muni- 
cipalities forced  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  to  employ  planning  consultants  to  go 
to  Toronto  for  data  which  should  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities?  Was  the 
information  made  equally  available  to  all 
municipalities?  Did  the  community  planning 
branch  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
the  OMB  to  make  a  rational  decision  without 
having  the  expense  of  the  hearings  and 
duplicated  research?  Did  the  chairman  of 
the  OMB  have  an  opportimity  to  study  all 
of  the  branch  surveys  data  before  making 
its  decision?   And  if  not,  why  did  they  not? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  citizens 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

Last  fall.  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  finally  released  a  report  on 
the  community  planning  branch  studies  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula.  After  two  years  of 
study  and  after  a  two-year  wait,  we  get  a 
seven-page  report.  In  January  of  this  year. 
Dr.  Kruger  released  a  statement  to  the  press 
in  which  he  severely  criticized  this  report  and 
I  wish  to  quote  the  following  from  his  state- 
ment: 

After  much  delay  during  whidi  time  a 
number  of  citizens  of  Ontario  were  denied 
access  to  the  results  of  the  survey,  in 
October  1961  The  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs,  community  planning  branch, 
released  a  seven-page  report  entitled  "The 
Niagara  Area  Changing  Land  Uses'*. 

This  report  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  changing  land  uses  as  they  affect  fruit 
growing.  The  introduction  of  the  report 
states  that  other  reports  are  being  prepared 
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on  various  aspects  of  this  area  and  that 
each  of  these  reports  must  be  considered 
as  chapters  in  the  consideration  of  the  area 
as  a  whole. 

inere  is  no  indication  of  how  much  time 
will  elapse  before  the  next  report  is  released. 
There  is,  however,  a  definite  indication  in 
the  report  that  the  provincial  government 
does  not  intend  to  give  the  leadership 
instituting  regional  planning  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  By  telling  only  part  of  the 
tryth  the  report  suggests  that  there  is  no 
need  to  be  concerned  about  preserving  the 
tender  fruit  lands  and  that  all  the  outcry 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  Niagara 
fruit  belt  is  a  pack  of  nonsense. 

It  would  appear  that  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  hopes  that  the  reader 
of  the  report  will  conclude  that  since  there 
is  no  threat  to  the  fruit  lands  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  government  to  determine 
what  size  and  type  of  area  could  be 
feasibly  planned  as  a  region  nor  any  need 
to  present  the  facts  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  that  sort  of  planning.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  people  of  Ontario  may 
never  be  informed  of  the  planning  con- 
clusion reached  by  this  Niagara  study 
group. 

In  newspaper  headline  style,  on  the  first  page 
of  the  report,  the  following  statement  appears : 
Although  recent  years  have  seen  rapid 
urban  expansion  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt, 
total  tender  fruit  farm  acreage  during  this 
period  has  increased.  Although  this  urban 
expansion  has  used  up  some  of  the  most 
productive  land,  total  fruit  production  has 
continued  to  grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  how  misleading  these  government 
statements  are.  What  is  even  worse,  I  suspect 
they  were  intended  to  be  misleading.  There 
is  no  evidence  presented  in  the  report  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  tender  fruit  farm 
acreage  was  increased.  In  fact,  the  report 
indicates  a  considerable  loss  in  farm  acreage 
with  tender  fruit  soil. 

The  report  does  provide  evidence  that  the 
total  fruit  acreage  has  increased  between  1954 
and  1958.  However,  this  statement  begs  the 
question.  Studies  that  were  made  showed 
several  years  ago  that  there  was  room  for 
intensification  of  fruit  growing  on  tender  fruit 
soils  and  other  areas  remote  from  the  cities. 
It  was  forecast  that  the  trend  to  leplace 
vineyards  with  orchards  on  the  tender  fruit 
soil  would  continue.  While  it  is  true  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  319  acres  of  orchard  be- 


tween 1954  and  1958,  in  the  same  period 
650  acres  of  orchard  were  uprooted  to  make 
way  for  urban  building.  And  over  1,000 
acres  of  orchard  were  uprooted  or  became 
non-producing  because  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion which  accompanies  urban  expansion  into 
the  rural  area.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
when  potential  orchard  sites  remote  from  the 
cities  were  planted,  urban  land  uses  will 
rapidly    reduce   the   orchard   acreage. 

The  real  concern  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt 
is  this:  How  rapidly  is  the  irreplaceable 
tender  fruit  soil  being  destroyed  by  sprawling 
urban  land  use?  And  what  are  the  real  facts? 

The  report  under  discussion  states  that  a 
total  of  2,150  acres  was  converted  to  urban 
uses  between  1954  and  1958.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  this  or  1,291  acres  was  tender  fruit  soil. 
This  is  an  average  loss  of  320  acres  a  year 
compared  to  the  80-acre  loss  in  the  years 
1934  to  1954. 

By  1958,  37  per  cent  of  the  original 
tender  fruit  soil  was  taken  up  by  urban 
expansion.  If  urban  growth  continues  at  the 
1954  to  1958  rate,  and  we  accept  the  very 
conservative  estimate  that  for  every  acre 
used  for  urban  purposes  two  acres  are 
ruined  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  1980 
there  will  only  be  900  acres  of  tender  fruit 
soil  left  for  fruit  growing  purposes.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  community  planning 
branch  excluded  from  its  study  Saltfleet 
township  which  contains  one-sixth  of  the 
total  Niagara  fruit  acreage  and  which  is 
rapidly  being  overrun  by  the  suburban 
sprawl  of  Hamilton.  If  Saltfleet  were  in- 
cluded then  the  loss  of  tender  fruit  soil 
between  1954  and  1958  would  have  been 
2,100  acres  or  525  acres  a  year  instead  of 
320  acres  a  year  as  given  in  the  govern- 
ment report. 

The  rate  of  urban  growth  is  likely  to 
accelerate  and  the  tendency  toward  a  low 
density  sprawl  pattern  is  increasing  each 
year.  Therefore  in  view  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  community  planning  branch 
report  and  considering  current  trends  it 
would  appear  that  the  Niagara  fruit  belt 
will  disappear  as  a  major  fruit  tree  area 
long  before  1980.  In  fact,  unless  effective 
regional  planning  is  established  before  1965 
—the  hon.  Minister  still  has  another  chance 
—it  may  be  too  late  to  preserve  Canada's 
irreplaceable  and  most  valuable  agricultural 
resource. 

The  statement  I  have  just  read  was  re- 
ported and  commented  on  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  as  well  as  radio  and 
television   stations.     The   editorial    consensus 
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was  that  it  was  diflScult  to  understand  how 
the  government  can  continue  to  ignore  these 
facts. 

We  cannot  believe— 

editoriahzes    the    Welland    Evening    Tribune 

on  January  10,  1962, 
^^  —that  the  community  planning  branch  of 
1^^  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
H^^y^oblivious  to  the  importance  of  doing 
^^^^Beverything  possible  to  preserve  this  famous 
^^^^"^  Niagara  fruit  belt.  In  view  of  Dr.  Kruger's 
^^B  criticism  it  would  be  well  for  the  depart- 
^^H  ment  to  take  another  serious  look  at  this 
^^B  area  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  steps 
^^B  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  fruit  grow- 
m^M        ing  facihties. 

'  Still  stronger  language  was  used  in  a  CHML 

Hamilton  editorial  of  January  5,  1962,  and 
I  quote  from  that: 

Last  October  we  asked  some  pointed 
editorial  questions  about  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment report.  It  purported  to  show 
there  is  no  real  cause  for  all  this  con- 
cern about  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  being 
eaten  away  by  urban  sprawl.  The  report's 
own  figures  weren't  so  convincing.  On 
one  page,  for  instance,  they  set  the  ex- 
tent of  this  unique  agricultural  area  at 
35  square  miles,  yet  on  another  page  they 
show  that  it  was  being  bought  up  for 
land  development  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
square  mile  a  year.  As  we  pointed  out 
at  this  time,  it  didn't  take  a  mathematical 
genius  to  figure  out  what  is  gong  to  hap- 
pen in  20  years  to  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources. 

The  editorial  ended  by  saying: 

The  next  report  we  would  like  to  see 
out  of  Queen's  Park  was  one  showing 
what  does  the  government  propose  to  do 
about  it. 

Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  has  seen  that 

report  coming  from  the  hon.  Minister  or  his 

department. 

Today  a  man  much  more  qualified  than 
we  came  out  with  some  more  pointed  ques- 
tions and  some  pointed  answers.  Dr.  Ralph 
Kruger,  the  head  of  the  geography  depart- 
ment of  Waterloo  University,  charges  that 
the  report  tells  only  part  of  the  truth  and 
leaves  a  totally  wrong  inference.  The  report 
leaves  the  inference  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  all  this  concern. 

Kruger  warns,  on  the  contrary,  that  unless 
eflFective  planning  is  estabhshed  before  1965, 
the  fniit  belt  will  virtually  disappear  by 
1980.  He  charges,  too,  that  the  government 
apparently   has    no   intention   of   giving   such 


leadership.  We  say  now  it  is  time  that  the 
people  of  the  area  wake  up  to  what  they  aie 
losing  and  wake  up  fast  and  make  some  noise, 
because  it  is  obvious  the  government  is  not 
awake  yet. 

Let  us  now  explode  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  government's  lame  excuses  for  not  pro- 
viding leadership  in  regional  planning  in 
order  to  preserve  an  irreplaceable  agricultural 
resource. 

Excuse  No.  1:  We  can  grow  peaches  else- 
where. 

Exhaustive  research  by  geographers  and 
agriculturalists  has  conclusively  proved  that 
no  other  fruit-growing  area-and  I  say  this 
with  great  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  East  (Mr.  Janes),  I  would  rather 
accept  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  than 
that  of  the  hon.  member— outside  of  Cah- 
fomia  has  as  little  risks  of  peach  crop  due 
to  frost  than  the  Niagara  fruit  belt.  Even 
the  peach  state  of  Georgia  has  a  much  greater 
incidence  of  peach  crop  loss  due  to  frost 
than  the  Niagara  fruit  belt;  because  with 
Georgia  peaches,  tlie  peach  trees  blossom 
early  in  the  spring  when  heavy  frosts  are  still 
frequent. 

It  is  true  that  fine  peaches  are  grown  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  but  the  chances  of 
peach  crop  loss  in  that  area  are  about  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt.  In 
addition  to  nearly  optimum  climate  con- 
ditions, the  Niagara  fruit  belt  also  has  large 
contiguous  areas  of  well-drained,  U^t 
textured,  tender  fruit  soil.  Thus  the  Niagara 
fruit  belt  has  a  lot  of  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions for  fruit  production  that  are  un- 
equalled in  Canada,  and  matched  only  in 
California  in  the  United  States.  This  fact 
has  never  been  successfully  challenged. 

Excuse  No.  2:  We  cannot  tell  the  farmers 
what  to  do  with  their  larxl. 

By  lack  of  leadership  which  is  permitting 
urban  land  uses  to  fall  indiscriminately, 
haphazardly,  all  over  the  rural  landscape,  the 
government  is  now  indirectly  denying  tf»e 
farmer  the  choice  of  what  he  can  do  with  his 
land.  The  fanner  is  forced  to  sell  out, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  because  of  ricy- 
rocketing  taxes  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
intruding  urbanites;  and  the  selling  land 
prices  reflect  urban,  not  agricultural,  land 
values.  Listen  to  what  Mr.  Goring,  a  farmer 
and  the  reeve  of  Niagara  township,  was 
quoted  as  having  said,  by  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  on  February  6  of  this  year: 

My  family  has  been  farming  in  these 
parts  since  around  1770,  so  we  don't  want 
to  sell  our  property  if  we  can  help  it   But 
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we  must  consider  whether  our  income 
makes  a  reasonable  proposition  to  preserve 
the  farm.  Many  of  our  citizens  work  in 
urban  areas,  especially  in  Hamilton,  but 
those  people  who  have  their  families  here 
and  the  townships  have  to  provide  for 
education  of  children  as  well  as  services 
.  without  any  industrial  tax  revenue. 

Thousands  of  farmers  like  Mr.  Goring  in  tlie 
Niagara  peninsula  and  all  other  urban  fringe 
areas  of  the  province  are  being  forced  out 
of  farming  because  the  province  refuses  to 
give  leadership  in  regional  planning. 

In  the  Niagara  region  they  are  actually 
preventing  the  local  municipalities  from 
taking  action  by  refusing  to  reveal  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Excuse  No.  3:  There  is  now  a  surplus  of 
fruit  in  bumper  crop  years. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  real  surplus. 
The  apparent  surplus  is  due  to  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  fruit  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing system,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  should  have  been  doing  some- 
thing about  this  long  ago.  Again  I  wish  to 
quote  Mr.  Goring  of  Niagara  township: 

Last  year   I   was   receiving  20   cents   a 

basket  for  choice  plums.    In  Gravenhurst 

the  price  of  plums  was  $1.29  a  basket. 

Deputy  Reeve  Frank  Walsh  backed  him  up. 
It  is  the  same  for  peaches. 

In  those  areas  up  nordi  good  fruit  is  valu- 
able; a  peach  is  a  nugget.  They  cannot 
expect  the  farmers  to  be  martyrs  and  hold  on 
to  their  land  in  face  of  rising  costs,  declining 
prices,  and  surpluses  due  to  faulty  distribu- 
tion. Where  does  the  fault  He?  It  lies  there, 
on  those  government  benches,  and  we  get  no 
action  at  all. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  the 
provincial  government  must  take  in  preserv- 
ing the  Niagara  fruit  belt  is  to  co-operate 
with  the  farmers  in  putting  fruit  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

Another  excuse:  We  cannot  halt  progress. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  irrelevant. 
There  has  never  been  any  demand  by  muni- 
cipal officials,  planners  or  farmers  to  restrict 
industrial  development  in  urban  growth.  The 
clamour  has  been  for  some  kind  of  regional 
control  and  direction  of  urban  growth  in 
order  to  economize  on  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices and  to  provide  a  happy  balance  of  urban, 
agricultural  and  recreational  land  uses. 

Effective  regional  planning  would  attract 
industrial  firms.  The  community  planning 
branch  research  indicates  that  the  present 
disorderly  and  uneconomic  urban  growth  and 


resulting  municipal  confusion  is  discouraging 
industry  from  locating  in  the  peninsula. 

Does  this  fact  help  explain  why  the  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  release  the  results  of  the 
industrial  survey  of  the  peninsula?  If  the 
government  released  all  the  results  of  its 
survey  would  it  then  be  embarrassed  into 
giving  leadership  in  regional  planning  in 
order  to  ensure  the  industrial  development  in 
the  region? 

Then  there  is  the  other  famous  foible  that 
we  heard  about  today:  We  must  not  interfere 
with  municipal  autonomy. 

This  is  the  old  hackneyed  excuse  that  the 
government  drags  out  every  time  it  does  not 
want  to  do  anything,  which  is  usually.  In  one 
voice,  they  say:  "We  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  municipal  autonomy,"  and  in  another 
voice,  we  see  a  bill  like  Bill  No.  79,  which 
wipes  out  the  democratic  rights  of  the  little 
people  of  Elliot  Lake.  No  consistency  at 
all;  it  is  just  an  excuse. 

The  government  interferes  with  municipal 
autonomy  in  many  areas  in  which  it  has  no 
business  interfering,  but  refuses  to  give  guid- 
ance in  the  larger  realm  of  regional  planning, 
an  area  in  which  municipalities  are  pleading 
for  assistance.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
published  in  the  Toronto  Glohe  and  Mail, 
which  came  from  a  gentleman  named  Max 
Bacon  in  the  issue  of  November  21,  1961,  the 
letter  said: 

The  provincial  government  is  indeed  the 
largest  single  influence  in  nearly  every 
sector  of  the  development  scene.  Unless 
tliere  is,  as  you  suggest,  planning  on  a 
regional  basis  and  firm  action  based  on 
that  planning  further  chaos  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. Individual  groups  in  municipalities 
are  unlikely  in  view  of  the  present  taxation 
system  to  be  able  to  co-operate  fully  by 
planning  and  developing  adjacent  areas  to 
the  best  advantage.  However,  the  province 
could  be  wise  and  logical  and  provide 
guidance  and  control  materially  and  assist 
in  the  logical  development  or  Ae 
urbanizing  section  of  Ontario. 

In  short,  municipalities  can  really  do  com- 
paratively little  of  significance  without  pro- 
vincial approval  and  assistance.  Would  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  overall  plan 
in  which  provincial  aid  and  approval  is  given 
should  be  made  public?  While  every  muni- 
cipality necessarily  has  to  run  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  his  department  for  approval  of 
the  layout  and  design  of  every  new  sub- 
division, the  provincial  government  refuses 
to  give  leadership  required  to  help  municipali- 
ties   to    co-operatively    engage    in    area- wide 
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planning  and  itself  has  no  overall  blueprint 
for  the  future  and  development  of  the  whole 
province. 

Just  ridiculous!  And  this  must  be  what  the 
Hon.  Minister  means  when  he  says  "We 
believe   in  progress". 

In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  why  has  tlie 
government  not  determined  the  size  and 
type  of  the  area  which  could  be  feasibly 
planned  as  a  region  as  it  promised  to  do  in 
1958?  Why  has  the  government  not  pre- 
sented the  facts  to  permit  the  carrying  out 
of  that  planning  as  it  promised  to  do  in  1958? 

The  Planning  Act  gives  the  hon.  Minister 
concerned  authority  to  define  and  name  a 
planning  area  upon  the  application  of  a 
group  of  municipalities  and  this  should  be 
noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive, if  in  his  opinion  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
any  area  to  be  under  a  planning  board. 
Where  is  the  initiative  of  the  hon.  Minister? 
When  is  he  going  to  act? 

The  present  situation  seems  to  be  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  waiting  for  the  right  group 
of  municipalities  to  unanimously  and  spon- 
taneously agree  that  they  should  be  under  one 
planning  authority.  In  the  meantime  the  hon. 
Minister  has  locked  up  in  his  vaults  the 
studies  upon  which  rational  planning  area 
decisions  could  be  made.  Even  the  Niagara 
Regional  Development  Association  has  been 
denied  the  information  it  needs  to  promote 
regional  planning  and  development 

The  Niagara  region  is  not  an  exception, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  typical  of  what  is 
going  on  all  over  the  province.  We  are  fami- 
liar with  the  area  where  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Kitchener,  Waterloo,  Preston,  Guelph  are 
fast  growing  into  one  another.  Without  some 
overall  planning  in  Waterloo  county,  it  will 
be  faced  with  major  metropolitan-type 
problems  in  the  next  couple  of  decades. 

What  do  we  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
or  from  his  department,  or  from  his  planners 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  this? 
Not  a  word. 

To  prepare  for  the  problems  ahead  a 
number  of  communities  have  begun  on  an 
area-wide  basis,  an  area-wide  basic  inventory 
of  the  region's  physical  and  economic  face 
which  will  assist  in  making  rational  develop- 
ments in  the  future.  However,  the  study  is 
hampered  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  The 
government  will  not  provide  funds  unless 
every  municipality  in  the  county  participates 
and  this  is  just  nonsense. 

To  get  the  imanimous  consent  of  every 
municipality  in  any  county  is  an  almost 
impossible   thing.     Several   municipalities   re- 


fuse to  participate  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  study  will  be  dominated  by  the  big 
cities.  The  groups  participating  in  the  study 
do  not  wish  to  ask  the  community  planning 
branch  to  do  the  study  for  them  because  the 
hon.  Minister  may  decide  not  to  release  the 
survey  when  it  is  completed. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving 
leadership  in  defining  planning  is  certainly 
not  interfering  with  local  autonomy.  It  is 
doing  something  for  the  municipalities  which 
they  just  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

The  other  excuse  is  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.  If  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  about  it,  well  it  is  time  the  govern- 
ment resigned  and  let  somebody  in  there 
who  can  do  something  about  it.  Certainly  a 
Liberal  government  will  do  something  about 
this  planning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  not  what  the 
record  says. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  still  here? 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  the  following 
Acts  which  enable  regional  planning  activities. 
Conservation  Authorities  Act;  Municipal  Act; 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act;  The  Plan- 
ning Act  and  The  Highways  Improvement 
Act. 

These  Acts  are  administered  under  several 
different  branches  of  the  department  and  the 
actual  co-ordination  between  these  brandies 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

I  have  been  told  there  is  even  a  lack  of 
co-ordination  among  sub-branches  within  the 
same  department.  In  fact,  I  hear  from  one 
field  man  that  two  branches  of  this  depart- 
ment were  both  doing  land-use  studies  in  the 
same  area  and  no  one  knew  of  the  duplication 
until  the  field  men  met  each  other  in  the 
field.  We  have  been  told  that  a  Cabinet 
committee  has  been  established  to  help  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  different  departments 
and  to  eventually  establish  a  master  plan  fw 
the  development  of  all  Ontario.  So  far,  Ae 
people  of  Ontario  have  been  unable  to  see  any 
results  of  this  committee  except  speeches  that 
"we  believe  in  progress"  and  econonuc  reports 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay). 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  permit  a  question. 
Did  I  hear  right  that  he  said  that  my  depart- 
ment was  administering  The  Highway  Im- 
provement Act?  If  so  I  hope  he  will  make  his 
peace  with  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  and  also,  if 
so,  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  his  information 
is  more  accurate  than  that. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  this,  and  I  will  repeat  the  words: 
The  province  of  Ontario  has  the  following 
Acts  which  enable  regional  planning  activities, 
and  then  I  read  the  Acts,  one  of  which  is  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act. 

My  big  plea  is  that  all  of  these  various 
branches  really  get  together  and  do  the  job. 
Tliey  have  the  machinery,  and  even  people,  in 
the  same  department  to  be  able  to  get  together 
and  do  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  You  did  not  carry  on  just 
far  enough.  It  was  after  you  mentioned  all 
the  Acts  that  you  said  that  my  department 
was  not  carrying  them  out.  I  will  see  it  in 
Hansard. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  text.  I 
do  not  recall  how  I  read  it.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  line  of  my  text  was 
"these  are  administered  under  several  different 
departments." 

We  have  been  told  that  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee has  been  established  to  help  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  different  departments 
and  to  eventually  establish  a  massive  plan 
for  the  development  of  all  Ontario.  So  far, 
the  people  of  Ontario  have  been  unable  to 
see  the  results  of  this  committee. 

Each  arm  of  government  is  still  going  about 
its  own  business  not  knowing,  and  apparently 
not  even  caring  what  the  other  ann  is  doing. 
The  result  is  duplication,  overlapping  of  work 
of  diflFerent  departments  and  departments 
working  at  cross-purposes:  Cabinet  Ministers, 
even  not  even  speaking  to  each  other  or 
refusing  to  sit  in  the  House  when  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  here  at  the  same  time. 

The  government,  trying  to  steer  the 
development  of  the  province,  does  not  even 
have  a  blue-print  to  guide  it.  I  do  not 
believe  any  hon.  member  of  the  Cabinet 
would  have  a  house  built  by  separate  con- 
tractors without  one  plan  to  direct  which 
way  they  are  going.  Yet  they  are  continuing 
to  try  to  build  a  province  this  way.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  any  thinking  person  that 
the  government's  excuse  for  inaction  in 
planning  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  has  been 
exploded.  Likewise,  the  government's  excuses 
for  refusing  to  give  leadership  in  regional 
planning  across  the  whole  province  are 
equally   explosive. 

In  summary  on  this  particular  phase,  Mr, 
Chairman,  these  are  facts  that  have  never 
been  refuted  by  the  government: 

1.  The  Niagara  fruit  belt  is  endowed  with 
a  combination  of  tender  fruit  climate  and  soils 


unexcelled  anywhere  in  Canada  or  anywhere 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 

2.  This  irreplaceable  agricultural  resource 
will  be  destroyed  by  1980,  or  sooner,  if  the 
present  sprawl  pattern  of  urban  growth  in- 
creases. 

3.  The  tender  fruit  soils  can  be  preserved 
for  agriculture  without  limiting  industrial  and 
urban  growth.  With  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment there  is  space  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt 
for  an  additional  million  people  without 
reducing  fruit  production. 

4.  The  fruit  processing  industry  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
processing  industry  which  is  based  on  Niagara 
production  has  a  plant  investment  of  approx- 
imately $14  milhon,  annual  gross  sales  of 
$26  million  and  annual  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments of  $5  million. 

5.  There  is  no  real  surplus  of  fruit,  but 
apparent  surpluses  are  due  to  a  disorganized 
and  inefficient  marketing  distribution  system. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pro\dnciaI 
government. 

6.  Farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  their 
land  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  declining 
costs  for  dieir  produce.  Provincial  govern- 
ment surely  has  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  agriculture  is  put  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

7.  Rising  land  prices  and  rising  land  taxes 
are  important  factors  in  discK)uraging  fniit 
growers  from  staying  in  business.  Both  result 
from  premature  urban  intrusions  into  rural 
areas.  With  provincial  leadership  this  problem 
could  be  controlled  by  the  municipalities. 

8.  Even  if  agricultural  resources  were 
ignored,  effective  regional  planning  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  urban  and  rural  muni- 
cipalities. Low  density  ribbon  and  scattered 
urban  development  is  much  more  expensive 
to  service  and  makes  an  area  almost  im- 
possible to  develop  in  efficient  pattern  for  the 
future.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  rationally 
explain  why  a  government  will  continue  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  through  municipal 
grants  down  the  drain  of  uneconomic  urban 
sprawling.  It  is  totally  incredible  at  the  same 
time  that  a  government  will  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  regional  planning 
survey  and  then  refuse  to  use  it,  refuse  to 
assist  the  municipality  in  controlling  their 
haphazard  growth. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  on  that 
subject,  could  I  just  make  a  brief  statement? 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  would  be  very  happy 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  hon.  member's  voice 
must  be  getting  tired  by  now. 

I  attended  several  of  these  meetings  that 
the  hon.  member  says  were  called  in  the  dis- 
trict by  people  who  did  not  live  in  the  district 
—professors  from  colleges  and  people  from 
Toronto  and  various  other  places— and  the 
first  meeting  was  pretty  well  attended.  But 
it  gradually  disappeared  because  the  farmers, 
the  people  who  own  this  land  that  the  hon. 
member  is  so  concerned  about,  are  quite  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  their  own  difficulties. 

Each  municipality,  as  the  hon.  member 
read  out  in  liis  statement,  has  its  own  plan- 
ning board,  tliere  is  an  abundance  of  plan- 
ning, as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  almost  too 
much  of  it.  And  they  do  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  pro\incial  planning  board 
whenever  anything  is  being  set  up. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  here  in  a 
very  brief  statement— and  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief  on  it— is  that  I  do  not  think  this 
Legislature  or  the  people  of  Ontario  need 
to  worry  too  much  about  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  fruit 
lands.  There  is  room  there  for  lots  of  indus- 
trial activities  and  there  are  sections  already 
set  out  for  that  purx>ose. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was 
that  there  were  more  peaches  canned  last 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
peninsula.  The  difficulty  is  that  most  of 
them  are  still  in  the  warehouses;  that  is  the 
difficulty  over  there. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  in  one  partic- 
ular and  that  is  that  the  import  from  the 
United  States  has  grown  tremendously  over 
the  last  years  on  canned  peaches  and  cherries 
—terrifically  so— with  the  net  result  that  last 
year  while  the  farmers  had  a  good  crop- 
it  was  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
peninsula— the  canners  endeavoured  to  do  the 
best  they  could  to  can  it  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling,  with  the  unfortunate  situation  now 
that  the  warehouses  over  there  are  filled 
with  it. 

They  are  protesting  and  they  are  passing 
resolutions— both  the  Ontario  tender  fruit 
institute  and  the  red  cherry  institute— they 
have  been  waiting  on  the  government  at 
Ottawa  to  see  if  they  cannot  get  some  sort 
of  quota  established  for  the  importation  of 
these  fruits  which  are  produced  here  in  such 
great  quantities. 

So  I  say  to  the  hon.  member— in  spite  of 
all  the  worry  that  he  is  imposing  on  us  all 
that   that  great   area   is   being  destroyed  by 


industry-we  who  live  over  there  wish  that 
we  could  get  some  more  industry.  We  need 
some  more,  and  we  have  the  area  for  more. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  the  fruit  belt.  Last 
year  the  greatest  quantity  of  canned  fruits 
ever  produced  was  produced  in  tlie  area,  and 
unfortunately  a  great  quantity  of  it  Is  still 
in  the  producers'  hands.  Do  not  worry  about 
the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Daley)  made 
tliese  remarks.  It  shows  at  least  there  is  one 
gentleman  on  the  Cabinet  benches  who 
has  some  interest  in  what  is  happening  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula. 

I  would,  however,  point  out  to  him  some 
of  these  facts.  I  do  not  think  the  govern- 
ment can  glory  in  the  fact  that  nature  pro- 
duced an  abundant  fruit  crop  last  year.  The 
government  really  does  not  create  the 
weather,  as  uninhibited  as  they  are.  I  think 
that  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  peadies 
in  the  warehouses  stands  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Stewart)  because  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  out  and  market  them. 

I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
people  planning  there,  indicates  that  there 
should  be  some  direction  in  planning,  and 
this  is  what  I  have  been  talldng  about  all 
afternoon,  that  there  should  be  regional  plan- 
ning with  government  direction,  and  it  does 
not  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  does  exist. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  the  fact  that  university 
professors  and  others  who  have  studied  these 
things  and  are  worried  about  them,  who  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  availability  of  reports 
and  studies  that  had  been  made  at  the  public 
expense,  indicates  that  there  is  a  very  real 
concern.  And  I  think  the  fact  that  it  is 
suggested  that  there  could  be  more— that  the 
area  would  welcome  more  industry— certainly 
should  urge  to  the  hon.  Minister,  as  it  urges 
to  me,  the  use  of  planning  and  proper  plan- 
ning techniques  to  get  the  best  land  uses 
so  that  more  industry  will  come  in.  This  is 
the  plea  I  make.  This  is  the  thing  that  I 
suggest  the  government  has  ignored,  lo,  these 
many  years.  Their  efforts  in  planning  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Tlie  province  has  not 
grown,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (WentNvorth):  In  spite 
of  it,  not  because  of  it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went 
through  the  28th  annual  report  of  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs;  I  am  going  to 
go  through  it  again.  I  made  some  notes  on 
various  pages  as  I  went  by,  just  to  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  these  things  I  marked. 

On  page  13,  the  government  talks  about 
improvement  districts,  makes  mention  of 
Elliot  Lake,  and  it  says:  "A  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  has  been  applied  to  the  affairs 
of  the  improvement  district  of  Elliot  Lake." 

I  think  I  outlined  earlier  this  afternoon 
that  the  treatment  of  Elliot  Lake  is  one  of 
the  greatest  betrayals  that  any  municipality 
has  ever  been  given.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
promises  made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
by  almost  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
it  is  a  thoroughgoing  betrayal  of  a  responsible 
group  of  Ontario  citizens. 

There  is  a  line  here  on  page  13  that  says: 
"Several  temporary  financing  proposals  pre- 
pared by  this  branch  have  resulted  in  special 
arrangements  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation." I  would  like  to  know  what  those  are 
and  I  am  sure  Elliot  Lake  would  like  to  know 
what  those  are. 

"While  the  economy  of  the  area"— and  .  I 
am  reading  now  from  page  14— "it  was  not 
subject  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  people  of  Mani- 
touwadge  are  well  served  by  us.  If  you  would 
serve  the  public  better,  and  not  talk  so  much, 
we  would  all  be  better  off. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  if  I  want 
—I  did  it  one  night  but  it  did  not  give  me 
any  great  pleasure— enter  into  a  great  barrack- 
ing debate  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  but  I  wish  you  would  ask  him 
to  keep  quiet.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  speech 
we  will  all  sit  and  listen. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  quiet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Continuing: 

While  the  economy  of  the  area  is  not 
subject  to  the  setbacks  suffered  at  Elliot 
Lake  and  Bicroft  it  has  become  necessary 
for  this  municipality  to  obtain  special 
financing  arrangements  for  the  province  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  taxation  resulting 
from  heavy  initial  capital  expenditures— 

They  are  talking  about  Bicroft,  I  think;  no, 
Manitouwadge.  Now  if  this  was  done  for 
Manitouwadge,  and  they  are  talking  about  it 


and  apparently  it  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful— 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Whose  riding  is  that 


in? 


An  hon.  member:  Yours. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Lester  Pearson's, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  Elliot  Lake  is  in 
Lester  Pearson's  riding,  and  when  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  Association  in  Elliot  Lake 
says  the  things  he  does  about  your  govern- 
ment I  think  people  like  you— the  big  wind 
from  the  north— should  start  looking  to  their 
affairs  in  their  own  riding  and  making  sure 
that  they  get  a  few  votes  when  the  election 
comes  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
that  he  has  said  I  am  "the  big  wind  from  the 
north,"  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  say 
that,  he  is  the  greatest  eminent  authority  on 
wind  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  really 
feel  shattered  at  all.    Not  really. 

An  hon.  member:  That  will  go  down  in 
history.  We  will  see  if  Hansard  got  that;  I 
trust  Hansard  got  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,, 
if  arrangements  were  made  for  Manitouwadge 
and  they  have  been  of  some  success,  why 
then  cannot  arrangements  be  made  for  Elliot 
Lake  in  view  of  all  the  promises  and  state- 
ments of  policy  we  have  heard  from  the 
government? 

Proceeding  on  through  this  report,  on  page 
17  I  notice  that  in  the  unorganized  township 
of  Lewis,  in  the  district  of  Algoma,  there  was 
a  prolonged  breakdown  in  the  local  admini- 
stration and  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Robarts)  commissioned  the  provincial 
school  attendance  officer  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  this  section.  It  seems  more  than 
strange  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  where 
apparently  there  was  a  municipal  breakdown, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  sent  in  some- 
body to  administer,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  let  this  matter  go  on. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  municipal 
administrator  should  have  come  out  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  not  out  of 
The  Department  of  Education.  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  explanation  for  that  a  little 
later  on. 
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An  hon.  member:  You  will  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  the  bottom  of  page  17,  these 
remarks: 

Arrangements  are  currently  being  made 
which  result  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  aflFairs  of  this  school  section 
being  assumed  by  an  elected  board  of 
trustees. 

And  I  would  like  to  hear  some  details  of  that, 
to  try  to  really  understand  why- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Can  you 
speak  up  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  yes— try  to  understand 
why  The  Department  of  Education  interferes 
with  affairs  that  appear  to  be  municipal  in 
nature. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  you  talk  a  little 
faster,  please? 

Another  hon.  member:  You  do  not  hke 
hearing  it,  eh? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are  some  remarks  on 
page  18,  about  municipal  pensions.  That  is 
in  a  separate  bill;  I  think  I  have  some  criticism 
of  that  but  I  will  reserve  it  for  the  bill  when 
it  comes  in. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  talking  to  your- 
self?  You  might  as  well  be,  around  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  government  is  not  really 
interested,  or  the  hon.  members  of  the 
government  are  really  not  too  interested  in 
what  happens  to  the  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  have  all  these 
comedians  who  make  all  these  clever  and 
brilliant  remarks  but  are  not  able  to  convince 
their  government  to  do  something  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  are  exhausted 
jright  now,  having  listened  to  you  for  three 
hours. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  page  23,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.    Singer:    On    page    23,    general    and 
i         administrative     assistance     to     municipalities, 
there  are  these  words: 

As  the  department  is  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  most  of  the  provincial 
statutes  relating  to  municipal  affairs, 
virtually  every  phase  of  municipal  adminis- 


I 


tration  is  referred  to  the  department  from 
time  to  time  with  accompanying  requetts 
for  advice  and  assistance. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
hon.  Minister  considers  his  role  to  be  con- 
cerning enforcement?  He  said  he  was  going 
to  be  very  strict,  he  has  made  this  statement 
two  or  three  times— 

An  hon.  member:  He  wrote  them  a  letter. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  he  does  not  appear  to  do 
anything,  and  his  good  friend  and  colleague 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
always  seems  to  have  these  matters  under 
the  careful  advisement  of  some  of  his 
advisers,  who  never  take  any  action  at  all. 
On  page  25,  there  are  these  comments: 

Along  with  frequent  contact  with  the 
municipahties  through  requests  for  advice 
and  direction,  further  contact  is  made 
through  the  established  practice  of  the 
department  in  conducting  municipal  cow^es 
of  lectures  throughout  the  province. 

I  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  very  commend- 
able effort  and  something  of  which  the 
government  should  do  much  more. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  me 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  many 
times:  that  you  have  a  system  of  courses  for 
assessors,  that  you  have  a  series  of  qualifica- 
tions for  assessors,  that  people  who  are 
allowed  to  assess  in  this  province  come  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  training  and  ability 
I  would  like  to  know,  other  than  auditors, 
who  are  presently  licensed?  What  plans,  if 
any,  has  the  government  for  establishing 
grades  of  qualification  and  certification  for 
people  like  assessors,  municipal  clerks  and 
other  people? 

It  is  not  enough  to  just  run  a  course  for  a 
day  or  two;  and  say,  here  are  some  of  the 
details.  But  to  let  these  men  assume  this 
very  great  responsibility  and  not  insist  on 
certain  standards  of  qualification,  I  think  the 
government  is  not  doing  the  right  thing. 

An  hon.  member:  With  that  part  of  Ae 
speech  I  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  on  page  26,  there  is  a 
mention  here  of  how  tax  arrears  certificates 
are  registered,  and  I  renew  again  this  plea: 
Why  is  there  no  standard  statutory  procedure 
for  the  disposal  of  municipal  lands?  Why  is 
it  not  required  that  municipal  lands  be 
advertised  for  sale?  Why  is  it  not  a  part 
of  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
there  must  be  tenders?   These  things,  I  think 
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demand  an  answer,  because  in  every  investi- 
gation we  have  had,  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems in  these  erring  municipalities  has  been 
that  they  have  somehow  gotten  into  trouble 
with  their  land  sales. 

It  is  obvious  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
departmental  procedure  for  giving  these 
approvals  in  the  past  at  any  event  has  been 
little  more  than  perfunctory.  The  sections  I 
read  from  the  Mimico  report  contained  all 
of  these  approvals;  but  all  of  these  procedures 
were  there  as  well,  that  were  criticized  so 
severely  by  His  Honour  Judge  Shea. 

On  page  27,  where  they  talk  about  assess- 
ment, there  is  mention  of  grants  in  lieu  of 
taxes  that  the  province  makes  and  the 
method  by  which  these  are  determined.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
province  of  Ontario  does  not  make  grants  to 
municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  all  purposes; 
not  just  for  municipal  purposes,  as  does  the 
government  of  Canada. 

In  municipalities  which  have  many  pro- 
vincial buildings  or  Hydro  installations— you 
have  heard  my  good  friend  from  Niagara 
Falls  talk  about  how  badly  treated  his  muni- 
cipality is  in  this  connection— these  munici- 
palities are  placed  under  a  very  severe 
burden  when  it  comes  to  paying  their  costs 
because  they  do  not  get  enough  money  from 
the  province  to  look  after  their  tax  burdens. 
And  when  they  have  provincially-owned 
buildings,  or  buildings  owned  by  provincial 
agencies,  and  they  do  not  get  proper  reve- 
nues, then  the  burden  is  spread  unfairly  on 
to  the  rest  of  the  residents. 

The  reason  for  the  province  saying,  "We 
make  education  grants  in  another  way,"  I 
suggest  is  not  sufficient.  The  land  is  there, 
and  it  is  a  burden  on  the  municipality  to 
provide  fire  services  and  police  services  and 
so  on;  certainly  the  government  could  well 
take  a  lead  from  the  federal  government  and 
pay  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  all  purposes,  not 
just  for  municipal  purposes. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  With  that 
part  of  the  speech  I  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  hope  the  rest  of  it  too. 

Now  then,  while  talking  about  assessors 
I  would  like  to  know  what  progress,  if  any, 
we  are  making  towards  uniform  assessment. 
There  is  mention  in  here  of  meetings  that  are 
being  held,  and  some  education  process— two- 
day  session  mentioned  here  on  page  30  for 
assessors— but  I  hearken  back  again  to  the 
plea  for  some  standard  of  qualification  for 
assessors  so  that  you  could  get  reasonably 
uniform  assessment  throughout  the  province. 


I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  Act,  which  allows  a  county 
to  have  an  assessor  for  all  purposes,  for  its 
own  purposes  and  the  purpose  of  all  muni- 
cipalities if  there  is  unanimous  consent,  has 
not  been  used  by  any  county.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  assume,  to  anyone  who  has 
had  any  experience  I  think  in  municipal 
affairs,  tliat  all  of  the  municipalities  in  any 
county  are  ever  going  to  agree  on  anything; 
and  if  there  is  any  desire  or  ability  to  create 
or  bring  about  a  more  uniform  assessment, 
surely  the  government  must  take  a  stronger 
hand,  even  if  it  means  interfering  with  those 
sacred  words,  local  autonomy.  The  people 
of  Ontario  and  the  heads  of  municipalities 
expect  this  government  to  do  something,  tliey 
do  not  expect  them  to  retire  into  lethargy  and 
do  nothing,  which  results  in  all  the  confusion 
and  the  difiiculties  they  are  experiencing. 

There  is  your  county  assessment  and  that 
is  dealt  with  on  page  33. 

There  are  several  mentions  throughout  this 
report  of  a  number  of  municipalities,  which 
I  think  are  976.  There  are  4,000  boards  of 
education  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
me  that  some  efforts  should  and  could  be 
made  to  consolidate,  to  get  a  smaller  number 
of  municipalities  and  certainly  to  get  a  smaller 
number  of  boards  of  education.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  government  is  moving 
in  this  direction  at  all  or  has  had  time  to 
think  about  this  and  perhaps  make  any 
plans. 

On  page  37  of  the  report  it  indicates  that 
some  19  per  cent  of  the  municipalities  sub- 
mitted returns  that  were  without  proper 
information  and  10  per  cent  did  not  even 
complete  the  population  census  form. 

It  must  be  realized,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
with  almost  1,000  municipalities  in  Ontario, 
most  of  them  are  very  small,  most  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  retain,  to  pay,  competent 
people  to  do  the  various  administrative  jobs 
that  are  required  in  a  municipality.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  everyone's 
interest  if  there  was  a  method  made  available 
to  all  municipalities  of  the  pro\^ince  to  have 
competent  help  available  so  that  better  muni- 
cipal administration  could  come  about. 

There  is  talk  about  the  manual  of  assess- 
ment on  page  38.  I  wonder  if  the  manual 
is  going  to  have  any  legal  authority  or  whether 
it  is  just  for  the  general  guidance  of  the 
assessors?  This  has  been  quite  a  serious 
problem  for  a  long  time,  but  certainly  some 
move  is  long  overdue  to  try  to  produce 
assessors  who  think  the  same  way  and  assess 
the  same  way  if  they  are  in  different  munici- 
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palities.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister  in  that  regard. 

The  municipal  winter  works  incentive  pro- 
gramme leads  me  to  suggest  that  if  there  was 
a  proper  municipal  type  of  administration 
you  would  not  really  have  to  have  a  municipal 
winter  works  plan  as  an  alternative  for  proper 
planning  within  the  municipality. 

Part  of  tlie  planning  for  municipalities  must 

lincludc    planning    for    schools    and    planning 

If  or  hospitals.     Somewhere  along   the  line   I 

would  hope  that  there  could  be  some  meeting 

[of  minds  between  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 

(Mr.    Dymond)    and    the    hon.    Minister    of 

Municipal  Affairs    (Mr.   Cass)    to  try  to  do 

something  about  enabling  municipalities  which 

really  need  hospitals  to  build  those  hospitals. 

This  is  practically  impossible  today  in  .some 

of  the  suburban  mimicipalities,  as  I  discussed 

at   the   time   of    the    estimates    of    the   hon. 

Minister  of  Health  the  other  evening. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
The  hon.  member  is  skipping  too  many  pages. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  are  just  statistics,  I  did 
not  make  any  notes  on  those.  I  will  gladly 
discuss  them  with  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
wants  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   No,  do  not  go  back. 

Mr.  Singer:  Page  46,  the  main  office 
branch,  deals  with  the  personnel  office  of 
the  department.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  departmental  statistics  are  insofar  as  turn- 
over is  concerned,  what  sort  of  a  salary 
review  has  been  done,  and  how  salaries  paid 
to  clerical  and  other  people  in  the  department 
compare  with  salaries  paid  in  industry?  I 
would  expect  on  the  top  level  the  department 
is  very  tliin  in  numerical  strength.  They  have 
some  very  able  people  in  the  department  and 
people  who  I  know  do  an  excellent  job.  But 
a  few  months  ago  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mr. 
Jack  Carter,  left  and  I  have  not  noticed  any 
replacement  for  him.  I  have  not  noticed  any 
new  persons  brought  in  from  municipal  or 
other  fields  and  given  responsibility  on  a  high 
level. 

I  think  the  department,  this  being  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments in  government,  should  have  a  greatly 
expanded  staff.  There  are  cries  throughout 
this  report  and  the  other  reports  that  because 
of  the  staff  they  are  not  able  to  do  this  and 
that.  My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is, 
why  does  he  not  go  out  and  get  the  staff, 
pay  them  properly  and  keep  them? 

In  passing,  having  mentioned  Mr.  Carter, 


I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Carter.  1 
think  Mr.  Carter  was  an  excceUcnt  dvil 
servant  of  this  provinoe  and  did  fine  work 
for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

On  the  research  section  which  h  referred 
to  on  page  46:  this  section  provides  a  secre- 
tariat for  the  municipal  advisory  oonunittee 
and  imdertakes  such  projects  as  are  from 
time  to  time  assigned.  I  would  Hkc  to  hear 
what  that  section  really  does,  whether  it  has 
any  full  time  employees  who  do  any  researdi 
and  what  information  they  do  provide?  I 
notice  the  interest  of  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  and  maybe  he  ^ill 
be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  municipal  advisory 
committiM}  does.  There  is  a  note  on  that  Just 
a  little  further  along  here,  1  will  come  to  it 
shortly. 

In  the  heading  under  \\\e  legal  branch 
starting  at  page  52,  it  should  be  noted— just 
the  first  sentence  I  think  condemns  the  govern- 
ment \'ery  severely.  For  a  cx)nsjderablc  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  1960  the  department  did 
not  have  qualified  legal  personnel,  there  was 
not  a  lawyer  in  the  whole  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  until  the  year  1960.  Some 
strides  have  l)een  made  in  the  last  two  years 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  that,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  they  did  not  have 
that  done  before  1960. 

There  is  mention  on  the  same  page,  52,  of 
private  bills  that  are  presented  and  they  come 
for  scrutiny  as  to  the  legality  and  so  on.  It 
has  long  been  a  plea  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  sort  of  thing  that  there 
be  some  consolidation  of  these  private  bills, 
that  there  be  some  index.  That  the  good 
ideas  in  them  be  consolidated  and  brouf^t 
into  the  general  statutes  and  tliat  the  old 
and  irrelevant  portions  of  these  bills  be  taken 
out  of  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  these  bills  at  the  private  bills 
committee,  it  seems  surprising  to  roe  that 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  not 
represented  by  the  hon.  Minister.  I  would 
have  thought  tliat  the  hon.  Minister  would 
have  come  before  the  private  bills  committee 
and  the  municipal  law  committee.  I  would 
have  thought  that  that  was  part  of  his  duties 
to  be  there  and  see  that  the  bills  of  which  he 
and  his  department  have  approved  arc 
carried.  On  many  occasions  we  are  advised  In 
these  committees  that  the  department  thinks 
so  and  so  should  be  done,  but  on  many 
occasions  this  is  not  done. 

I  made  some  remarks  on  this  a  year  ago. 
I  think  there  is  a  real  responsibility  on  the 
gONemment  to  see  that  the  opinions  of  its 
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Ministers  are  upheld  by  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  and  if  they  are  not,  I  think  the 
Minister,  if  he  is  a  responsible  Minister,  has 
no  choice  but  to  resign.  I  think  the  way  to 
get  at  this  is  to  bring  the  Minister  before  the 
committee.  If  he  says,  "In  my  opinion  this 
should  happen,"  and  if  the  committee  does 
not  choose  to  let  it  happen,  what  else  can 
the  Minister  do?  It  is  unfortunate,  but  he 
should  go. 

But  he  should  be  before  the  committee  so 
that  he  can  express  these  views. 

On  page  53  there  is  reference  made  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Andrews,  who  was  acting  liaison  oflBcer 
between  the  department  and  the  select  com- 
mittee for  the  review  of  municipal  legislation 
and  has  done  research  projects  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man. He  has  other  tasks  to  do,  but  the  way 
of  making  this  committee  work  is  to  provide 
them  with  a  full  time  experienced  staff  of 
civil  servants  who  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  work  on  the  tasks  that  are 
assigned  to  the  committee  and  make  regular 
reports  to  the  committee. 

Regional  planning  and  development  on 
page  64,  I  have  already  dealt  with.  On  the 
references  on  page  65,  I  asked  the  question: 
is  all  this  done  on  local  initiative,  what  is 
the  government's  role  and  why  does  it  not 
take  an  active  role? 

OflBcial  plans,  here  on  page  67:  I  do  not 
think  the  government  should  claim  any  credit 
for  having  little  better  than  13  per  cent  of 
the  municipalities  with  oflBcial  plans.  Why 
are  there  not  ofiicial  plans— if  they  are  neces- 
sary at  all— in  100  per  cent  of  the  municipal- 
ities of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  why  is 
the  hon.  Minister  not  doing  something  about 
this? 

I  suggest,  too,  that  there  is  too  much  inter- 
ference in  the  approval  of  ofiBcial  plan  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  hon.  Minister  could  well 
refer  to  the  present  chairman  of  the  muni- 
cipal board  a  method  of  speeding  up  the 
system. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  municipal 
board  has  been  responsible,  I  know,  for  many 
suggestions  for  speeding  up  things  at  the 
municipal  board  and  I  think  you  should  give 
him  a  crack  at  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  these  oiBBcial  plan  things  mpving  much 
more  quickly.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  it 
most  competently. 

You  remark  here  on  page  68  that  there 
are  appeals,  44  applications  for  approval  of 
oflficial  plan  amendments  that  were  referred 
to  the  OMB  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  most  of 


these  have  been  made  because  this  was  the         j 
quickest  way  of  getting  it  done.    If  it  had  to         j 
drag  its  way  through  the  tortuous  process  of 
departmental  procedure,  it  would  have  taken         ; 
much  longer,  so  most  solicitors  who  deal  with 
tliis  sort  of  thing  have  become  alert  to  the 
fact   that   the   municipal   board   is   handling 
these  things  better  than  the  department, 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Do  you  not  think  I  am  showing  com- 
mendable patience  today? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  you  are.  You  were  not 
here.  I  did  have  a  remark  about  you,  but  it 
was  earlier  on.   I  will  give  it  to  you  later. 

Now  then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  do  want 
to  make  one  other  comment  about  the  plan- 
ning section  of  the  community  planning 
branch,  and  that  is  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why,  if  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  community  planning  branch  have 
an  opinion  which  they  express  to  the  muni- 
cipal board,  that  that  opinion  must  be  a 
private  opinion.  That  opinion  very  often— as 
it  should,  perhaps— influences  the  decision  of 
the  municipal  board,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
an  applicant  who  is  concerned  about  that  | 
opinion  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  it  ; 
contains  or  to  have  any  opportunity  of  cross-  ' 
examining  the  person  who  produces  that 
opinion,  because  the  department  does  not  let 
those  people  come  forward  and  express  their 
opinions  in  public.  i 

If  the  department  is  going  to  have  opinions 
that  are  going  to  aflFect  decisions  of  the  muni-        ; 
cipal  board  then  some  method  must  surely  be 
worked  out  to  bring  the  officials  with  those 
opinions  before  the  board  and  let  them  state 
their   opinions   publicly   and   let   them   bear 
them   out  under  cross-examination.     I   think 
this  is  only  elementary  in  our  judicial  system,        | 
or  in  our  administrative  processes,  and  I  think 
the   government,   far  too   long,   has   ignored        \ 
this  reasonable  way  of  proceeding.  j 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  70,  they  | 
talk  about  redevelopment  and  urban  renewal 
activities  and  I  touched  on  that  earlier  this 
afternoon,  but  I  suggest  that,  when  you  see 
the  downtown  areas  of  a  city  like  Toronto, 
where  redevelopment  is  needed  on  a  very 
large  scale  that  there  must  be  some  increasing 
government  awareness  and  some  real  govern- 
ment role  in  this  sort  of  planning.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  producing  very  much  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  contrast,  as  I  say, 
could  well  be  made  with  the  city  of  Chicago 
or  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  both  of  which 
hav'e  done  so  much  in  this  regard,  and  the 
eflForts  that  have  been  made  by  state  govern- 
ments to  help  these  municipalities. 
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I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  in  connection  with  land  subdivision, 
what  steps  are  being  made  by  the  department 
to  pass  on  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  those  municipalities  where  there 
hav^  been  a  lot  of  subdivisions,  to  those 
municipalities  which  are  just  beginning  to 
experience  it. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  when  a 
municipality  first  gets  this  explosive  develop- 
ment, most  of  its  people  are  pretty  naive 
about  the  way  you  go  about  it.  But  there 
have  been  in  the  past  dozen  years  many 
municipalities  and  municipal  officials  who 
have  gained  very  substantial  experience 
which  should  be, made  available  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  municipalities  where  development 
is  now  taking  place.  This  has  been  learned 
the  hard  way  and  the  forms  of  contract,  the 
forms  of  subdivision  agreements,  methods  of 
passing  by-laws,  and  so  on,  could  and  should 
be  passed  on  to  other  municipalities. 

On  page  81,  where  there  is  talk  about 
the  Municipal  Advisory  Committee— I  suppose 
the  Municipal  Advisory  Committee  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  and  I  suppose  that  it  helps 
to  advise  the  hon.  Minister— but  there  seem  to 
have  been  four  reports  here,  four  special 
reports  that  are  referred  to  on  page  81,  deal- 
ing with  a  code  of  ethics  for  those  elected  to 
municipal  office. 

I  certainly  think  that  if  there  is  a  com- 
mittee and  if  it  has  done  work  on  this  sort 
of  thing,  that  we  should  have  seen  some 
of  the  results  of  tlie  work  of  this  committee. 
The  Municipal  Franchise  Extinction  Act:  I 
think  that  report  should  have  been  made 
public  to  let  us  see  what  it  says  and  what  is 
going  to  be  done  about  it. 

The  sixth  report  on  the  revision  of  The 
Assessment  Act  and  agriculture  assessment 
and  taxation:  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the 
report  dealing  with  that  big  amendment  that 
was  made  and  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Minister  the  other  day— that  of  removing 
the  words,  "whose  principal  occupation  is 
farming."  If  that  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  the  result  of 
that  report,  then  I  think  the  committee  had 
better  be  disbanded,  because  that  is  far  from 
being  the  solution.  That  answer  is  going  to 
create  more  problems  than  you  have  now. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  a 
few  remarks  that  I  want  to  make  about 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  1953  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  brought  about  by  an  Act  of 
tliis  government  because  the  municipal 
organization  in  this  area,  the  Metropolitan 
area,  had  ceased  to  function.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  expect  people  to  live  in  areas  where  they 


could  not  get  water  and  sewen  and  wfaeie 

their  children  could  not  have  schoob;  it  was 
ridiculous  to  contemplate  that  several  muni- 
cipalities were  not  able  to  get  together  and 
build  a  street  like  Eglinton  Avenue.  So 
tlie  province  took,  I  think,  a  very  good  step 
when  they  passed  Bill  No.  80.  Now  the  test 
of  Bill  No.  80  has  been  that  it  has  worked, 
and  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  been  allowed 
to  expand.  But  surely  the  hon.  Minister  can- 
not have  missed,  if  he  reads  any  of  the 
Toronto  papers  at  all,  the  discussions  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  Metropolitan  area  for 
ihe  past  two  or  three  years  and  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  on  the  particularly  concentrated 
question  concerning  what  should  be  done  for 
the  future. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  here,  I  think,  the 
other  evening  when  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecilc) 
admitted  that  the  distribution  of  grants  for 
welfare  was  inequitable  as  amongst  the 
various  municipalities  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  agree  that  the 
educational  costs  are  not  being  equally  dis- 
tributed, that  it  is  not  reasonable  or  logical 
to  allow  one  municipality  to  have  a  mill  rate 
10  mills  lower  than  the  other,  and  still  be 
part  of  the  same  system. 

I  was  most  disappointed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 
Nothing  more  than  perfunctory  changes. 
Again  no  initiative  by  the  government. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  that  the  government 
should  provide  leadership  and  should  provide 
action. 

Surely  it  makes  sense  to  unify  such  things 
as  welfare  and  health,  and  education  insofnr 
as  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  concerned.  Surdy 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Cardiner  who  has  some  pretty  good 
opinions.  Surely  Mr.  Cathercole  who  gave 
a  report— and  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
whether  he  gave  it  at  the  request  of  the 
government  or  he  gave  it  at  somebody  else's 
request;  he  is  a  senior  government  employee 
—surely  there  is  some  merit  in  his  suggestions. 
But  what  do  we  do?  We  get  the  govermnent 
doing  absolutely  nothing  and  allowing  the 
situation,  I  am  afraid,  to  deteriorate  once 
again. 

An  hon.  member:  They  had  a  cauctis,  but 
I  did  not  see  the  hon.  member  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  not  invited,  I  did  not  go. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the    point    is    this,    this 

government,  in   Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  in 
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the  other  areas,  has  refused  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibihties.  At  this  time  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  in  view  of  all  the  discussion. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  studied  these  matters 
would  agree  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
unify  such  things  as  welfare,  health  and 
education  services.  We  have  not  heard  a  thing 
from  the  government  about  this,  they  ap- 
parently are  just  prepared  to  allow  things  to 
go  on  in  the  same  old  way  witliout  doing 
anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks;  I  just  want  to  sum 
up  by  saying  this;  The  government  policy 
which  should  have  been  dynamic  and  aggres- 
sive, com.prehensive,  imaginative,  has  been 
dull  and  uninspiring,  woolly,  and  piecemeal. 
There  is  no  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of 
our  pro\dnce.  There  is  no  understanding 
of  the  role  that  municipal  government  plays 
in  the  future  of  the  province.  There  is  no 
leadership  in  bringing  municipal  structure  into 
line  witli  the  needs  of  progress  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  or  throughout  the  whole  province, 
defining  adequately  conflict  of  interests, 
helping  solve  transportation  problems. 

How  this  government  can  think  there  is 
really  a  difference  in  public  transportation 
and  private  transportation,  provide  subsidies 
for  roads  and  not  for  public  transportation, 
in  this  day  and  age,  certainly  is  beyond  any- 
one's comprehension. 

What  have  they  done  about  regional 
planning?  Regional  developnient?  With  great 
respect  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Daley)  I  think  that  this  situation  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  is  a  tragic  one.  This 
government  is  allowing  regional  planning  in 
other  areas;  where  they  should  be  taking 
action  they  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  about 
it— as  in  Elliot  Lake,  where  they  have  deserted, 
a  group  of  people  whom  they  put  into  this 
position;  who  were  allowed  to  depend  upon 
them. 

There  has  been  no  system  of  getting  the 
government  ojff  the  taxpayers'  backs,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis) 
talked  about.  They  are  drifting  and  dreaming 
and  letting  the  world  go  by.  I  say  that  this 
department  really  must  do  something  to  get 
on  the  ball  and  stop  tlie  province  from 
drifting  into   this  horrible  situation. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
hon.  member  sits  down,  would  he  answer  a 
question  arising  out  of  his  remarks  on  this 
talkathon? 

First  of  all,  could  I  congratulate  him  as 
I  think  that  his  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 


I  think  I  have  heard  in  this  House— and  I 
mean  that  most  sincerely— one  of  the  best 
arguments  I  have  yet  heard  for  a  time  limita- 
tion on  members'  speeches. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  Over  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  some  of  the  hon.  members  have  un- 
avoidably been  absent  from  the  House  on  the 
business  of  constituents.  I  have  been  one 
of  them.  I  wonder  if  he  could  summarize  the 
ix)ints  he  made  in  that  three-hour  speech,  say 
within  30  seconds,  for  us,  just  so  we  could 
know  what  those  points  were. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chainiian,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  thinks  he 
is  bright  and  brilliant  and  smart.  I  would  say 
that  he  has  the  intelligence  to  read  the  speech 
and  digest  it.  In  30  seconds,  I  can  say  that 
what  this  government  has  done  about  muni- 
cipal affairs  is  a  thoroughgoing  waste  of 
time  and  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Why  could  not  the  hon. 
member  have  cut  it  down  to  that  so  that  our 
time  would  not  have  been  wasted? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  general 
comments  at  this  stage  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  municipal  responsibility  and  to 
the  present  organization  of  municipalities.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  question  that  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  in  any  great  detail.  I  would 
merely  say  that  I  have  heard  these  subjects 
discussed  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and 
I  cannot  remember  anything  of  any  con- 
sequence ever  having  been  done  about  either. 

Everybody  agrees,  or  certainly  most  people 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  municipalities  at  the  present 
time  are  not  necessarily  adequately  or 
properly  related  to  their  revenue-raising 
capacity.  They  have  responsibilities  which 
they  have  carried  for  many  years  but  which 
under  modern  conditions  should  be  assumed 
by  senior  levels  of  go\'crnment.  Almost 
everybody  seems  to  agree  to  that. 

I  think  there  is  also  widespread  agreement 
that  the  boundaries  of  many  municipalities  in 
this  province,  in  fact  I  would  say  of  most 
municipalities,  are  greatly  out  of  date— the 
organization  of  our  municipalities  not  being 
related  to  modem  conditions.  This  is  another 
problem  on  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  but 
on  which  very  little  has  ever  been  done  that  I 
can  see. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  government  that 
it  should  give  more  pressing  and  serious 
consideration     to     those     problems     than     it 
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appears  to  have  done  to  date.  I  think  it  has 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  municipal  re- 
organization. 

The  units  we  now  have  in  many  cases  are 
too  small.  We  need  larger  units,  and  the  old 
county  system  .simply  does  not  apply  under 
modem  conditions.  We  need  perhaps  some 
development  of  the  county  system,  some  re- 
organization of  die  province  under  which 
there  will  be  a  second  level  of  municipal 
government,  as  there  is  now  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area,  but  nowhere  else. 

There  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  units  of 
government  which  would  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  counties,  many  of  which 
are  very  much  out  of  date,  but  which  would 
have  jurisdiction  on  a  much  broader  basis 
than  now  exists  over  certain  major  problems- 
such  as  health,  welfare,  education,  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  so  on.  They  would  have 
a  much  broader  taxing  base;  they  would  have 
a  much  broader  area  in  which  to  operate  and 
therefore  they  could  carry  out  these  functions 
more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  with  the 
present  very  small  municipalities. 

I  would  call  attention  to  articles  which 
appeared  about  a  year  ago  in  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hancox,  the 
associate  editor  of  that  newspaper.  I  think 
many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  already  seen  these  articles,  I  think  tliey 
have  been  referred  to  before  in  this  House. 
In  his  final  article  he  suggested  what  he 
described  as  20  administrative  areas  witli 
elected  members  to  administer  education, 
hospitals,  police,  fire  and  ambulance  services 
and  welfare.  Municipalities  under  his  plan 
would  still  look  after  their  traditional  respon- 
sibilities with  those  exceptions,  but  there 
would  be  co-ordination  in  certain  major  areas 
of  responsibility. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Hancox's 
proposal  is  necessarily  acceptable  in  every 
particular,  but  I  think  the  general  principle 
of  it  is  sound,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we 
should  give  greater  consideration  than  we 
have  done  today. 

There  is  an  inevitable  trend  under  the 
pressure  of  events,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  larger 
units  to  be  set  up,  but  unfortunately  they 
relate  to  specific  functions  only.  For  example, 
there  are  health  units  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  planning  areas. 
Most  informed  people  in  the  welfare  field 
believe  that  we  should  have  larger  adminis- 
trative units  for  welfare  purposes;  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  welfare  properly 
administered  by,  for  example,  a  local  town- 
ship. They  want  larger  units  so  as  to  get 
better  administration. 


What  we  are  drifting  into,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  series  of  larger  units,  not  necMnrily 
related  to  each  other  at  all.  We  will  have 
one  unit  for  health,  a  different  one  for  plan- 
ning and  a  still  different  one  for  welfai«,  and 
a  still  different  one  for  education.  I  think 
before  this  trend  develops  much  further,  we 
should  sit  down  and  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
situation  and  try  to  develop  larger  feoond- 
level  administrative  units  which  will  deal  wiA 
all  of  these  matters;  will  deal  with  them  on  a 
imiform  basis  and  provide  for  them  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  elected  representatlvef. 

One  of  the  problems  that  Arises  now  in  the 
development  of  large  units  in  specific  areas 
of  administration  is  that  the  elected  official 
becomes  further  and  further  renwved  from 
what  is  going  on.  Appointed  boards  of  one 
kind  and  another  take  over  responsibilitkf 
which  in  my  opinion  properly  belong  to  tfie 
elected  representatives. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  would  like  to 
dLscuss  at  greater  length,  and  perhaps  on  a 
different  occasion  and  in  a  different  place  I 
will  attempt  to  discuss  it  at  greater  length. 
But  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
direct  my  attention  to  a  matter  whidi  I 
consider  to  be  of  greater  immediate  urgency, 
and  that  is  the  now  famous— or  perhaps  I 
should  say  infamous— Poston  property  affair 
in  Pittsburgh  township  near  Kingston. 

When  I  first  raised  this  matter  in  the  Legis- 
lature, I  discussed  it  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  role  of  The  Department  of  Highways.  I 
would  now  like  to  deal  with  it  in  relation 
to  the  reaction  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  after  the  deal  was  brought  to 
its  attention. 

I  do  so  because,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  part 
that  department  played  provides  striking  e\i- 
dence  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  government 
policy  in  regard  to  conflict  of  interest  at  the 
municipal  level.  In  saying  this,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  in  any  sense 
criticizing  the  permanent  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  any  other 
department.  These  officers  necessarily  haw 
to  operate  within  tlie  limits  of  government 
policy  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
inadequacy  of  that  policy. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Cass),  in  commenting  on  this  matter 
before  tlie  orders  of  the  day  on  March  23, 
1962,  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  information 
I  presented  to  the  House,  when  I  discussed 
the  matter  under  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  was  provided  "with- 
out hesitation"  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  and  himself. 
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The  implication  of  this  statement  is,  of 
course,  that  the  government  has  nothing  to 
hide,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  the  House 
should  be  advised  that  I  gained  access  to  the 
departmental  files  only  as  it  became  clear  that 
I  ahready  had  in  my  possession  significant 
information  about  the  matters  to  which  these 
files  relate.  The  House  should  also  know 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  files,  particularly 
those  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  are  remarkably— indeed,  I  would  say 
incredibly— sketchy  and  a  study  of  them 
leaves  crucial  questions  unanswered. 

Immediately  after  I  raised  this  affair  in  the 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr. 
Nickle),  who  I  regret  to  see  is  not  here 
today,  tried  to  distract  attention  from  what  I 
said,  by  a  tactic  which  has  become  common- 
place on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
did  not  question  any  of  the  facts  I  cited— 
indeed,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs subsequently  confirmed  that  they  were 
true— but  he  made  a  very  manful  effort  to 
obscure  the  issue  by  an  irrelevant  emotional 
outburst. 

He  accused  me  of  slandering  a  dead  man, 
when,  in  fact,  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  made 
only  two  references  to  the  late  D.  J.  Rankin, 
the  former  MPP  for  Frontenac-Addington. 
Both  of  these  references  were  firmly  based 
on  documentary  evidence  and  they  were  both 
absolutely  essential  to  a  full  presentation  of 
the  facts  as  I  know  them.  I  repudiate  abso- 
lutely the  suggestion  implicit  in  the  outburst 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  that  matters 
of  public  concern  should  be  forever  barred 
from  public  scrutiny  upon  the  death  of  any- 
one who  may  have  played  a  part  in  them. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  hon. 
member  indicated  that  he  was  going  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  his  own.  He 
made  such  statements  as  the  following  and 
I  will  now  quote  from  various  places  on 
page  1234  and  1235  of  Hansard. 

The  first  quote  is  as  follows  from  the  hon. 
Minister: 

I  will  look  at  the  record.  When  I  get 
through  with  the  hon.  member  [meaning 
myself]  he  will  know  about  the  record. 


And  then  from  another  place: 

The  hon.  member  [again  referring  to 
myself]  is  going  to  be  checked  as  he  has 
never  checked  before. 

And  then  in  another  spot: 

When  I  go  down  to  Kingston  this  week- 
end I  am  going  up  to  the  law  office  of 
Rankin  and  Wright  and  I  am  going  to  have 
the  accountant  of  that  firm  make  a  check. 
I  will  gamble  my  political  reputation  that 
Dave  Rankin  did  not  charge  a  dime  and 
what  he  did  was  prompted  by  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  honesty. 

Very  brave  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
all  of  them  were  made  three  and  a  half  weeks 
ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston.  And 
what  have  we  heard  from  him  since  then? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

I  may  say  that  the  question  injected  by 
the  hon.  member  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Rankin  received  a  fee,  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  irrelevant.  I  am  certain  that,  to  the 
extent  that  Mr.  Rankin  may  have  acted  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  representing  a 
constituent,  he  charged  no  fee;  and  if  he 
charged  a  fee  for  any  legal  business  he  may 
have  transacted,  that  is  nobody's  business  but 
his  own  and  his  client's. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  files  of  the  firm  of  Rankin  and 
Wright  may  very  well  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  questions  arising  in  this  affair  that 
have  not  yet  been  answered.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston,  especially  in  view  of 
what  he  previously  said,  to  tell  the  House 
whether  he,  in  fact,  undertook  the  investiga- 
tion he  said  he  was  going  to  undertake,  and 
if  so,  whether  he  discovered  any  relevant 
information. 

That,  I  think,  he  could  at  least  tell  the 
House  after  his  bluff  of  three  and  a  half 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  continuing  for 
perhaps  20  or  25  minutes,  if  you  care  to 
call  the  recess. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

( continued ) 

On  vote  1301: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  siipoer  recess  I  was  discussincj  the 
sale  of  the  Poston  property  in  Pittsburgh 
township  near  Kingston  and  I  will  continue 
from  where  I  left  off  by  reviewing  briefly 
the  more  important  facts  that  I  put  on  the 
record  with  regard  to  this  transaction  on 
March  19. 

The  property,  which  amounted  to  slightly 
more  th<1n  17  acres,  had  been  owned  by  The 
Denartment  of  Highways  for  many  years  and 
had  become  surplus  because  of  a  change  in 
plans. 

It  was  offered  for  sale  by  public  tender  in 
May,  1956.  Several  bids  were  received,  four 
of  which  were  higher  than  the  price  for 
which  the  denartment  ultimately  sold  the 
property.  This  highest  was  for  $18,700.  The 
fourth  highest  was  made  by  E.  R.  Pearson, 
then  deouty  reeve  and  now  reeve  of  that 
township,  and  was  for  $16,700.  A  decision 
was  made  by  The  Department  of  Highways 
to  award  the  property  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  sale,  however,  was  abruptly  cancelled 
for  reasons  which  have  not  been  explained. 

Approximately  two  years  later,  after  inter- 
vention by  D.  J.  Rankin,  then  MPP  for 
Frontpnac-Addington,  and  C.  J.  MacLean, 
township  clerk,  the  property  was  sold  to 
Pittsburgh  township  for  $14,000.  Up-to-date 
appraisals  were  not  secured  prior  to  the  sale 
to  the  township. 

This  was  contrary  to  es^^ablished  depart- 
mental policy.  Moreover,  I  have  since  dis- 
covered that  departmental  policy  was  violated 
in  another  respect.  The  deed  from  the  depart- 
ment to  the  township  did  not  contain  the 
customary  covenant  restricting  use  to  road  or 
mimicipal  purposes  only. 

Less  than  four  months  later  the  township 
conveyed  all  of  the  land,  except  for  a  road 
allowance   of  less   than   three   acres,   to   the 
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mother  of  E.  t\.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Peanon 
acquired  the  land  from  his  mother  on  the 
same  day  and  for  the  same  price  of  $14,000. 
The  firm  of  Rankin  ami  Wright  acted  as 
solicitor  in  both  of  these  transactions. 

Some  time  after  I  put  these  facts  on  the 
record,  I  was  granted  access  to  certain  files  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  whidi  I  had 
not  previously  seen.  I  discovered  from  those 
files  that  in  December,  1957-six  months  be- 
fore the  sale  to  Pittsburgh  township  was 
completed-Highways  officials  decided  once 
again  to  put  the  property  up  for  sale. 

This  time  they  decided  on  an  auction  sale, 
with  a  reserve  bid  of  the  highest  previous 
bid  which  was  $18,700.  A  memorandum 
relating  to  this  deci.sion  directed  that  a  local 
department  official  was  to  be  notified  as 
soon  as  the  date  of  the  sale  was  decided,  "in 
order  that"— and  I  am  now  quoting  the  words 
of  the  memo— "he  can  contact  Mr.  Rankin." 

On  January  7,  1958,  the  proposed  sale  was 
again  abruptly  cancelled  without  explanation. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  ratfier 
inadequate  file  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  on  this  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  me  which  I  read  into  the 
record  on  March  19— Hansard,  pace  1228— 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Cass)  stated  that  the  matter  came  to  the 
department's  attention  through  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  ratepayer.  A  shidy  of  the  file 
clearly  indicates  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
in  error  in  this  statement. 

Tlie  affair  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  department  by  the  township  auditors,  a 
firm  by  the  name  of  Matthews  Brothers, 
Partridcc  and  Company,  in  a  letter  of  May 
28,  1959,  which  they  .sent  to  the  department 
along  with  their  audit  report  for  the  year 
1958. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  published 
audit  report  contained  no  reference  to  the 
Poston  property  affair  apart  from  a  cryptic 
reference  in  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  acquisition  and  sale  oi 
the  property  for  $14,000. 

The  introductory  remarks  in  the  audit  re- 
port contained  a  detailed  statement  regarding 
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a  transaction  affecting  the  township  fire  de- 
partment which  the  auditor  questioned,  and 
the  "auditor's  opinion"  was  made  subject  to 
qualifications  he  expressed  regarding  tliat 
transaction.  But  nowhere  in  tlie  introductory- 
remarks  is  there  any  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  the  Poston  property,  and 
the  auditor's  opinion  was  not  subject  to  any 
qualifications  regarding  that  transaction. 

The  auditor,  however,  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  it.  This  is  clear  from  the  letter 
he  wrote  privately  to  the  department  on  May 
28,  1959.  I  want  to  read  two  paragraphs  of 
that  letter  which  I  consider  to  be  highly 
significant;  they  are  as  follows: 

You  will  note  on  Schedule  "D"  we  have 
entered  acquisition  and  sale  of  the  Poston 
property  at  $14,000.  This  transaction  was 
not  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  muni- 
cipality. Therefore,  we  feel  an  explanation 
is  due. 

For  some  years,  Mr.  Pearson,  who  is 
presently  the  reeve  of  the  township,  had 
been  living  and  paying  rent  on  the  Poston 
property,  which  Was  owned  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  He  tried  unsuccessfully 
over  the  years  to  purchase  said  property 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  In  1958,  he  was 
informed  by  authorities  in  The  Department 
of  Highways  that  they  cx)uld  not  sell  the 
property  to  an  individual,  but  they  could 
sell  the  property  to  a  municipality.  The 
price  of  $14,000  was  agreed  upon  and  Mr. 
Pearson  deposited  his  cheque  for  $14,000 
in  the  township's  bank  account  and  the 
municipality  issued  a  cheque  to  the  depart- 
ment for  the  same  amount,  i.e.,  $14,000. 

That  is  tlie  conclusion  (rf  my  quotation  from 
the  auditor's  letter  of  May  28,  1959. 

There  are  three  separate  points  in  the 
above  quotation  that  are  worthy  of  further 
comment. 

First,  the  auditor  said  that  the  transaction 
was  not  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  muni- 
cipality. In  my  previous  statement  to  the 
House,  I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  property 
were  authorized  by  the  municipal  council.  I 
asked  the  township  clerk  in  two  difiFerent 
letters  if  there  are  any  entries  in  the  minutes 
regarding  these  transactions,  and  he  has  not 
answ^ered  my  question  yet. 

The  Kingston  Whig-Standard  managed  to 
get  somewhat  more  information  than  I  did. 
Its  issue  of  March  23,  1962  contains  the 
following  curious  statement  from  the  clerk— 
which  was  produced,  I  may  say,  only  after 
persistent  questioning  by  the  Whig-Standard 
staflF— and  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  Whig- 


Standard;  and  from  a  statement  of  the  town- 
ship clerk  that  was  published: 

Members  of  council  were  contacted  and 
a  resolution  was  drafted  to  the  effect  that 
the  township  agreed  to  purchase  the 
property  for  $14,000,  but  would  keep  the 
100-foot  strip,  and  would  sell  the  property 
to  Pearson  for  $14,000  with  no  cost  to  the 
township. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  that  resolu- 
tion was  not  entered  in  the  township 
minute  book  and  cannot  be  found. 

There  is  a  possibility  it  may  have  been 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Rankin  by  the  reeve. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  not 
been  found  to  date. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 

township  clerk. 

I  would  add  that  for  some  unknown  reason, 

the  auditor  could  not  find  it  either— at  a  date 

that  was  much  closer  to  the  event. 

The  second  comment  in  the  auditor's  letter 

meriting  comment  was  that  Pearson— and  I  am 

now  quoting: 

—was  informed  by  authorities  in  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  that  they  could  not 
sell  the  property  to  an  individual,  but  they 
could  sell  the  property  to  a  municipality. 

An  officer  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
in  commenting  on  this  statement  in  a 
memorandum  of  June  9,  1959,  said: 

There  is  no  written  record  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son having  been  informed  by  authorities 
in  The  Department  of  Highways  that  they 
"could  not  sell  the  property  to  an  individual 
but  they  could  sell  the  property  to  a  muni- 
cipality." 

I  can  confirm,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  having 
studied  the  department's  files,  that  there  is 
no  such  written  record.  But  delicate  matters 
sometimes  do  not  find  their  way  into  written 
records. 

The  auditor  must  have  got  his  information 
from  somewhere.  Where  did  he  get  it  from, 
and  on  what  was  it  based?  The  department 
has  a  well-established  policy  that  it  will  not 
sell  to  individuals  except  by  tender  or  public 
auction.  Only  when  a  sale  is  made  to  a 
municipality  are  these  requirements  waived. 
I  do  not  think  the  special  consideration  given 
to  mimicipahties  should  apply  to  indirect 
sales  to  individuals. 

Thirdly,  the  auditor  stated  that,  and  I  am 
again  quoting: 

Mr.  Pearson  deposited  his  cheque  for 
$14,000  in  the  township's  bank  account 
and  the  municipality  issued  a  cheque  to 
the  department  for  the  same  amount. 
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I  have  heard  of  put-up  deals  in  my  day,  but 
never  anytliing  to  beat  this.  Pearson  put  up 
the  money  with  which  the  township  bought 
the  land.  Most  of  it  was  then  resold  to  him, 
with  his  mother  acting  as  intermediary. 

He  thereby  accomplished  what  he  failed 
to  accomplish  in  the  sale  by  tender.  He  got 
the  land,  or  all  of  it  that  he  needed,  and  he 
got  it  for  $4,700  less  than  had  been  bid  two 
years  earlier  and  for  $2,700  less  than  he 
himself  had  bid. 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  of  March  19  that 
I  can  understand  Mr.  Pearson's  anxiety  to 
get  the  property.  He  and  his  partner  had 
been  operating  a  business  on  it  for  many 
years  and  it  was  natural  that  they  would 
want  to  retain  it. 

The  obvious  solution  to  this  problem  was 
for  the  department  to  carry  out  its  decision 
of  December,  1957  to  ofiFer  the  property  for 
sale  by  auction.  In  that  way,  Mr.  Pearson's 
legitimate  interests  would  have  been  pro- 
tected in  that  he  could  have  met  the  highest 
bid  by  a  third  party  if  he  had  considered  it 
worth  his  while  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  Interest  would  have  been 
protected  in  that  the  department  would  have 
received  the  highest  possible  price. 

Why  was  tliis  eminently  proper  course  of 
action  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  back-door 
deal? 

One  would  have  thought  that,  faced  with 
these  facts.  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AflFairs  would  have  been  galvanized  into 
action.     But  what  did  they  do? 

Months  after  the  matter  was  brought  to 
their  attention,  they  sent  an  inspector  into 
the  township.  He  told  the  clerk  and  reeve 
that  the  sale  to  the  reeve  might  be  voidable 
under  The  Municipal  Act.  When  the  reeve 
stated  that  he  had  acted  on  legal  advice,  the 
inspector  suggested  that  he  should  get  further 
legal  advice  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
rectified  "if  it  is  deemed  necessary". 

That  was  the  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was 
concerned. 

Along  the  way,  however,  it  asked  The 
Department  of  Higliways  for  an  explanation 
of  the  transaction.  That  department's 
explanation  was  routine,  but  one  rather 
interesting  statement  appeared  in  a  letter  of 
June  10,  1959  from  The  Department  of 
Highways  solicitor  to  the  director  of  muni- 
cipal auditing  and  accx>unting.  He  said  that 
he  "had  discussed  tlie  matter  with  Mr.  Palmer 
of  your  department  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Carter  and  I  request  you  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Palmer." 


One  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  the  in- 
formation conununicated  to  Mr.  Palmer  orally 
was  not  committed  to  writing,  and  wheCfaer 
this  information  had  anything  to  do  with  tfie 
half-hearted  way  in  which  Municipal  Affairs 
reacted  to  the  whole  affair. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  tliat  department  (Mr. 
Cass),  in  his  statement  to  the  Home  on 
March  23,  said: 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  im- 

concemed  with  the  moral  or  ethical  Mpeds 

of  a  transaction  of  this  kind. 

I  submit  that  other  parts  of  his  statement 
indicate  that  he  is  not  very  much  concerned! 
about  these  aspects. 

He  said: 

If,  as  may  be  surmised,  the  township 
council  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  purchaser  from  the  township  was 
the  mother  of  the  deputy  reeve,  and  never- 
theless proceeded  to  authorize  the  wlf  to 
her  of  part  only  of  the  property  at  the  same 
price  as  the  price  paid  for  the  whole 
property  by  the  township,  they  must  be 
assumed  to  have  known  that  the  legality 
of  such  a  transaction  might  be  questioned 
by  any  dissatisfied  ratepayer.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  no  such  action  has  been 
taken. 

This  is  the  same  old  tripe  that  the  govern- 
ment has  dished  out  for  years  >a^)enever  con- 
flicts of  interest  at  the  municipal  level  have 
come  to  light. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  the  township  council  actually 
authorized  the  transaction.  I  do  not, 
attach  too  much  importance  to  that  ftict 

The  township  clerk,  in  a  pret 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  said  that: 
Mr.  Shepherd— who  was  the  reeve  in 
1958— and  others  are  willing  to  take  an 
affidavit  at  any  time  that  such  a 
—authorizing  the  transaction— was 
by  members  of  tlie  1958  council  in  April 
or  May  of  that  year. 

Moreover,  the  current  council  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  confidence 
in  the  present  reeve,  Pearson. 

It  is  possible  that  other  niembers  of  the 
council  knew  of  the  transaction  and  did  not 
object  to  it.  Tliat,  however,  does  not  justify 
the  transaction,  it  merely  makes  other 
members  culpable. 

We  have  often  been  told  in  this  House 
that  public  opinion  is  the  final  arbiter  of  such 
matters.  If  tlie  ratepayers  object,  they  can 
seek  a  remedy  either  in  the  courts  or  at  the 
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next  election.  Overtones  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment can  be  heard  in  the  extract  I  have 
just  quoted  from  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment. 

This  argument  has  doubtful  validity  at 
the  best  of  times  and  it  has  no  validity  at 
all  if  the  ratepayers  do  not  know  of  the 
transaction  in  question.  In  the  case  of  the 
Poston  property  aflFair,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Pittsburgh  ratepayers  had  any  such 
knowledge;  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  transaction  was  not  dealt  with  in  the 
published  audit  report,  and  The  Department 
of  Municipal  AflFairs  did  not  lift  a  finger 
to  call  attention  to  it  when. they  learned 
about  it  from  a  private  letter  from  the  audi- 
tor. If  the  department  relies  as  heavily  on 
action  l^y  ratepayers  as  policy  statements 
over  the  y^ars  would  indicate,  then  the  very 
least  one might  expect  is  that  it  Would  take 
air  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  ratepayers 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  in  this 
case  they  took  no  stejps  at  all. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  Pittsburgh  township  did  quite  well  in 
the  transaction,  in  that  it  got  a  road  allow- 
ance for  nothing.  Even  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  this  argument,  it  would  still  not 
justify  the  role  played  by  the  present  reeve. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  whatever  in  it. 
Pittsburgh  did  not  need  this  road  allowance 
in  1958  and  it  will  not  need  it  until  the 
moon  turns  blue.  It  is  true  that  Kingston 
may  need  it  if  its  present  plans  mature,  but 
Pittsburgh  township  is  not  Kingston. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
entire  parcel  of  land  would  be  turned  over 
to  Pearson  without  the  township  retaining 
anything.  After  all,  some  excuse  was  needed 
to  involve  the  township  in  the  affair,  and 
without  township  involvement  Pearson  would 
have  had  to  meet  the  market  price  and 
might  even  have  failed  to  get  the  land 
altogether. 

The  fact  that  a  road  allowance  has  been 
withheld  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  land  for  the  purposes 
for  which  Pearson  is  now  using  it.  And  if 
Kingston  should  ever  proceed  with  its  plans 
to  build  a  high  level  bridge  ending  on  this 
road  allowance,  the  value  of  Pearson's  hold- 
ings will  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  ma- 
terially. 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  piece 
of  information  came  to  light  in  a  letter  from 
the  clerk  of  Pittsburgh  township  to  the 
mayor  of  Kingston,  dated  October  31,  1961, 
a  copy  of  which  is  now  on  the  table  of  this 
House   as   part   of   sessional   paper   No.   73. 


The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  urge  Kings- 
ton to  proceed  with  the  high  level  bridge. 
It  opened  with  the  following  sentences: 
I  have  been  speaking  to  our  reeve,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Pearson,  on  the  above  matter,  and 
he  has  asked  that  I  write  to  your  Worship, 
stating   the   reaction   of  the   township   of 
Pittsburgh  in  a  project  such  as  this,  and 
how  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
this  municipality. 

May    I    say    that    Pittsburgh    township 
would  most  heartily  welcome  such  a  pro- 
ject on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Kingston  to 
start   in    getting    something   done   in   this 
,   regard. 

in  other  words,  as  recently  as  six  months 
ago,  Pearson  as  reeve  was  trying  to  promote 
a  project  that  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of .  PearsOri  as  private  property  owner.  Is 
there  no  eftjd  to  this  conflict  of  interest? 

.  On  March  24,   1962,  the.  Kingston  W/iig- 
Staiidafd  stated  editoriially; 

The  Tesp6nsibility  for  sound  municipal 
administifation  must  be  shared  by  both 
politicians  and  voters.  To  judge  from 
whfit  has  been  going  on  in  Pittsburgh 
township,  politicians,  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  public  have  all  been  lax  in 
•  their  duty.  The  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Bryden,  NDP  member  for 
Toronto- Woodbine,  point  at  the  very  least 
to  culpable  carelessness  in  the  handling 
of  municipal  financial  affairs  over  the 
matter  of  the  purchase  of .  some  land  by 
the  then  deputy  reeve  of  the  township, 
Mr,  Eric  IR.  Pearson— 

And  then,  a  little  later  in  the  editorial  the 

editor  -  stated:  ... 

It  should  bie  the  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  to  inquire  into  the 
motivations  and  the  actions  of  everyone 
concerned  with  this  case,  from  the  then 
Minister  of  Highways  right  down  to  the 
township  clerk.  But  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  the  government  will  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  without  a  very  positive 
protest  from  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
,  township,  who  should  be  concerning 
themselves  over  the  question  of  whether 
their  elected  representatives  have  or  have 
not  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
voters. 

The  Kingston  Whig-Standard  elaborated  on 
this  statement  in  a  further  editorial  which 
appeared  on  March  29,  1962,  and  from 
which  I  will  quote  the  first  paragraph: 

In  the  light  of  the  latest  revelations  in 
the    Pittsburgh    township    land    sale    Mr. 
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Cass,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  A£Fairs, 
can  hardly  refuse  to  open  an  ofiBcial  in- 
vestigation. 

I  may  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  little 
apparently  does  the  editor  of  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  know  about  this  government 
when  he  says  they  can  hardly  refuse  that; 
the  facts  call  for  it.  That  is  no  reason  why 
they  will  refuse.  However,  I  admire  the 
sincerity  of  the  editor  of  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  who  said  that  Mr.  Cass  can  hardly 
refuse  to  open  an  official  investigation  and 
then  went  on  to  say: 

Not  only  does  the  situation,  as  now 
revealed,  cry  out  for  this  investigation, 
but  it  would  be  politically  astute  for  Mr. 
Cass  to  act  since  he  has  recently  said 
publicly  that  he  intends  to  take  forth- 
right action  in  municipal  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  reference  in  the  first  of  these 
editorials  to  the  need  for  action  by  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  township,  I  think  the 
House  should  be  advised  that,  according  to 
a  news  story  appearing  in  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  on  April  5,  a  ratepayers'  associa- 
tion was  set  up  at  a  meeting  held  the 
previous  evening.  This  meeting  decided, 
among  other  things,  to  form  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  Poston  property  deal. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  advising  that  a 
meeting  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  on 
Tuesday,  May  1,  and  asking  me  if  I  would 
attend  to  answer  questions.  I  have  advised 
him  that  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  initiative  taken  by  Pittsburgh  rate- 
payers, now  that  they  have  learned  of  the 
affair,  is  commendable.  I  hope,  however, 
that  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
will  not  seize  on  this  commendable  initiative 
as  an  excuse  for  further  inaction.  In  particu- 
lar, I  hope  there  will  be  no  suggestion  that 
the  cost  of  further  action  should  be  defrayed 
by  ratepayers  or  by  the  township  as  a  whole. 

Tliis  affair  has  ramifications  extending 
beyond  the  township  into  departments  of 
government.  Under  the  cricumstances,  the 
go\emment  should  assume  complete  respon- 
sibility both  for  initiating  an  inquiry  and 
for  paying  the  cost  of  it. 

The  need  for  a  full  public  inquiry  is  be- 
>ond  dispute.  I  call  upon  the  government 
to  undertake  it  witliout  delay. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
merely  remind  the  House  that,  on  the  two 
occasions  on  which  I  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  in  the  House,  I  have  given  an  elab- 
orate factual  review.     I  do  not  think  that  I 


have  drawn  any  conclusions  that  were  not 
based  on  the  facts. 

The  hon.  Minister  challenged  one  infer- 
ence that  I  made,  one  conclusion  that  I  diew 
from  the  facts.  I  accept  the  statement  be 
made  on  that  particular  point,  but  beyond 
that,  up  until  now  certainly,  none  of  the  fads 
have  been  challenged.  The  facts  that  I  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  do  not  constitute 
a  complete  record  because  there  are  certain 
areas  of  information  that  are  not  open  to  me. 

I  do  not  have  the  powers  of  a  public 
inquiry.  I  have  to  rely  entirely  on  what  I 
can  find  by  my  own  effort  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  any  others  who  may  be  willing 
or  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  roe  to 
some  extent;  but  I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  this  House,  that  the  facts 
I  have  cited  reveal  a  most  disturbing  situa- 
tion.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  public  interest, 
that  the  matter  should  be  fully  inquired 
into  and  that  all  the  facts,  including  Bicts 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  should 
l)e  brought  to  light. 

This  inquiry  should  be  conducted  under 
The  Public  Inquiries  Act  by  a  competent 
person,  probably  a  judge.  The  inquiry  should 
be  directed  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  town- 
ship council  and  more  particularly  of  the 
reeve,  who  was  deputy  reeve  at  the  time;  it 
should  also  inquire  into  the  role  of  Tbe 
Department  of  Highways  and  the  role  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I 
submit  that  the  government  has  a  clear  duty, 
as  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  has  pointed 
out,  to  initiate  such  an  inquiry. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proooed 
witli  the  consideration  of  the  items  of  the 
vote,  there  are  a  few  matters  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  members  opposite  that  deserve  and 
will  receive  conunent.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions which  I  can  answer  and  which  I  will 
answer;  and  those  which  I  cannot,  I  assure 
hon.  members  now  that  the  answers  will  be 
provided  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  sat 
here  this  afternoon  with  many  of  the  bon. 
members  and  enjoyed  the  histrionic  and 
oratorical  prowess  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  he  has  now  retimied  to  rejoin  us 
in  the  House  tonight. 

We  on  this  side,  of  course,  do  not  match 
those  words  tliat  we  hear  from  the  other 
side.  We  try  to  produce  deeds  and,  of  course, 
good  administration.  I  accept  the  rather 
rambling  but  very  interesting  statement 
which  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
gave  us  at  the  beginning  of  his  address 
with  respect  to  the  explosion  of  popalatkm 
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in  urban  areas— the  "urban  sprawl"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  United  States  to  the  south  of 
us— upon  which  he  dwelt  at  great  length. 
I  assure  him  that  everyone  in  this  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  in  my  department,  is 
well  aware  of  this  similar  situation  here,  and 
in  my  opening  remarks  I  tried  to  indicate 
that  we  were  much  aware  of  it,  and  that 
steps  had  been  taken,  some  of  which  are 
plainly  evident,  to  cope  with  these  new  con- 
ditions. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
hon,  member's  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
select  committee  of  this  House,  because  it 
is  a  committee  of  this  House  and  not  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  wdll 
be  interested  to  know  whether  he  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  it  sits  after  this  House  rises,  later  in  the 
season.  I  agree  with  him  that  I  do  not 
think  that  committee  can  produce  the  revi- 
sions of  the  statutes,  which  I  also  agree  with 
him  are  much  needed. 

But  I  do  disagree  with  him  when  he  main- 
tains that  that  committee  can  be  of  little 
or  no  assistance  to  the  government  and  this 
House  and  the  people  of  Ontario  in  revising 
and  bringing  up  to  date  these  Acts,  and  I 
can  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  member  will  remain  on  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  a  very  large  experience  in 
these  matters  and  a  very  keen  mind,  and 
when  one  has  had  time  to  winnow  the  grain 
out  of  the  chaff  there  are  very  often  many 
good  ideas  in  the  submissions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre. 

With  respect  to  a  matter  which  he  raised 
this  afternoon,  a  certain  inquiry  by  His 
Honour,  Judge  Shea  at  Mimico,  and  with 
respect  to  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Andrews  who  used,  formerly,  to  be  with  my 
department  and  now  is  the  city  solicitor  for 
the  city  of  Fort  William,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  would  wish  that  the  hon.  member 
would  make  sure  of  his  facts  before  he 
berates  me  and  my  department. 

One  of  the  things  in  connection  with  His 
Honour's  report  at  Mimico  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  each  municipality  should 
appoint  an  official  to  enforce  their  by-laws  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it  by 
this  government.  That  was  urged  this  after- 
noon on  me  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre.  I  would  call  to  his  attention  that  any 
municipality  under  section  377  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act,  at  paragraph  58,  may  appoint  a 
by-law  enforcement  officer.  So  the  remedy 
has  always  been  available  to  the  munici- 
palities. 

Elliot  Lake  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 


received  a  very  impassioned  panning  from  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  I  agree  that 
many  things  in  Elliot  Lake  did  not  work  out 
the  way  they  were  hoped  and  intended.  I 
was  handed  this  afternoon  a  clipping  from 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  which  indicates  that 
The  Department  of  Mines  research  chief  at 
Ottawa,  Dr.  John  Conway,  is  predicting  that 
there  will  be  new  life  in  Elliot  Lake  and  that 
those  who  have  been  able  to  weather  the 
storm  through  the  very  bad  years  will  have 
their  reward  in  due  course. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  will  is  because  of 
the  assistance  and  the  help  which  has  been 
given,  and  is  still  being  given,  by  this  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  make  a  very  short  general 
statement  with  respect  to  matters  there  and 
then  secondly,  to  show  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  how  we  in  this  government,  by 
certain  actions  which  have  been  taken 
recently,  have  actually  assisted  the  small  man 
in  Elliot  Lake,  the  small  householder,  with 
respect  to  his  taxes  as  against  the  large 
and  monied  man  who  had  taken  certain  steps 
open  to  him  with  his  larger  resources  to 
reduce  his  taxes  for  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  four  mines  operating  at  Elliot  Lake  em- 
ploying 2,969  mine  employees.  This  compares 
with  nine  operating  mines  as  of  October,  1960, 
with  8,198  employees.  From  October  1960 
to  October  1961,  the  population  of  Elliot 
Lake  dropped  from  15,690  to  10,587. 

The  school  population  has  not  dropped  in 
the  same  proportion  which  is  an  indication 
that  single  men  and  families  without  children 
have  been  the  first  to  leave  the  community. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  674  houses  have 
reverted  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation,  of  which  325  have  been  rented 
at  rents  ranging  from  $45  to  $95  per  month, 
depending  of  course  upon  the  income  of  the 
family.  Two  of  the  reverted  houses  have 
been  sold  and  the  remainder  are  vacant. 

My  department  has  carried  out  extensive 
studies  to  promote  the  occupancy  of  the 
vacant  houses.  We  are  presently  studying 
ways  and  means  of  concentrating  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  mine  employees  at  the  Elliot 
Lake  town  site.  I  may  say  with  regard  to 
that  that  the  housing  situation  is  now  most 
encouraging  because  CMHC  as  of  March  30 
of  this  year  owned  673  houses  and  the  total 
number  of  these  occupied  or  rented  for  future 
occupancy  as  of  that  date  was  336.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  this,  because  there  is 
a    slight    movement    now    of   residents    from 
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along  Highway  17,  from  the  trailer  camps  and 
the  ribbon  development  shacks,  to  the  Elliot 
Lake  residences  which  are  of  an  excellent 
standard. 

I  might  also  mention,  sir,  that  the  1961 
census,  which  would  be  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  taking  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
you  of  10,587  as  the  population,  show  the 
population  of  Elliot  Lake  to  be  13,001.  So 
this  is  most  encouraging. 

E\  cry  eflFort  is  being  made  to  decrease  the 
municipal  expenditures  in  this  improvement 
district.  Reductions  in  expenditures  during 
1961  amounted  to  approximately  $140,000. 
In  that  year— that  is,  1961— the  province 
loaned  the  municipality  $480,000  to  stabilize 
the  local  tax  base.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
will  require  $600,000  for  this  purpose  in  1962. 
The  amounts  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
estimates  announced  in  the  House  here  on 
February  7,  1961. 

The  situation  in  Elliot  Lake  at  tlie  present 
time  is  such  that  merchants  who  are  geared 
for  a  25,000  population  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  their  municipal  taxes.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  uranium  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  shortly 
be  settled  and  that  Elliot  Lake  mines  will 
receive  their  just  share  to  alleviate  the  present 
distressing  situation. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  produce  for 
the  House  certain  figures  with  respect  to  taxes, 
assessments,  reassessments  in  Elliot  Lake. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  both 
this  afternoon  and  on  previous  days  in  this 
House  in  respect  to  the  amendment  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  Act,  which 
allows  reassessments  in  improvement  districts 
to  be  directed  by  my  department.  Such  an 
assessment  was  directed  in  Elliot  Lake  and 
its  results  are  very  encouraging. 

The  1961  assessment  for  taxation  in  1962 
of  a  residential  property  of  a  house  type 
called  Paramount,  was  $4,480.  Of  a  type 
called  Brad  it  was  $4,525,  and  .so  on  down  the 
line  with  the  average  assessment  of  these 
residences  being  approximately  $4,500.  The 
taxes  on  those  properties  for  the  year  1960- 
1961  were  some  $270,  as  an  average.  These 
people  did  not  and  could  not  appeal  their 
assessments,  so  that  after  the  court  of  revision 
had  sat  and  the  appeal  to  the  district  judge 
had  been  taken,  last  fall,  these  assessments 
still  were  left  at  approximately  $4,500. 

One  of  the  hotels  in  Elliot  Lake,  which  had 
an  assessment  of  $134,000,  appealed,  carried 
the  appeal  to  the  district  judge  and  the 
assessment  was  reduced  from  $134,105  to 
$67,050,    a    decrease   of   more   than   50   per 


cent.  A  second  hotel  assessed  at  $141,360 
carried  its  assessment  to  the  district  court 
judge  and  its  assessment  was  reduced  to 
$74,940,  another  reduction  of  50  per  cent. 
A  public  garage  was  assessed  at  $33,514  and 
it  carried  its  appeal  to  the  district  court  judge 
and  the  assessment  was  reduced  to  $20,920, 
some  40  per  cent  reduction.  Another  store 
building  assessed  at  $37,850  also  appealed 
and  the  district  judge  set  the  assessment  at 
$25,570,  another  40  per  cent  decrease.  A 
service  station  assessed  at  $25,425,  carried 
its  appeal  to  the  district  judge  and  its  assess- 
ment was  reduced  to  $16,000. 

A  certain  store  which  did  not  appeal  had 
an  assessment  of  $237,635  and  as  a  result, 
since  it  did  not  appeal  its  asMSsment,  its 
taxation  this  year  would  have  been  on  the 
whole  $237,635.  Had  it  appealed  and  had 
the  residential  property  owners  appealed,  un- 
doubtedly their  assessments  would  have  been 
reduced  also.  The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  appeals  were  not  directed  or  approved 
by  my  department,  was  that  the  assessment 
reductions  made  by  the  district  judge  were 
quite  proper  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
The  fact  that  some  people,  as  I  have  noted, 
hotels,  garages,  stores,  service  stations,  were 
able  to  appeal  and  have  their  assessments 
cut  in  half,  meant  that  they  would  be  paying 
only  one-half  of  the  taxes  which  they  should 
have  been  paying  based  on  the  assessment 
made  originally,  against  wliich  they  appealed 
and  upon  which  all  the  other  people  in  Elliot 
Lake  would  have  had  to  pay  taxes. 

The  new  assessment  has  been  completed. 
The  houses  which  were  assessed  at  an  average 
of  $4,500  are  now  assessed  at  an  average  of 
$3,100.  The  hotel  building  which  had  been 
assessed  at  $134,000  and  on  appeal  was 
reduced  to  $67,000  is  assessed  at  $81,000. 
The  next  hotel  building  which  had  been 
assessed  at  $141,360,  which  was  reduced  to 
$74,000-odd  is  now  to  be  assessed  at  $90,195. 
The  garage  which  had  been  assessed  at 
$33,540,  which  was  reduced  on  appeal  to 
$20,920,  now  is  $20,380.  The  store  building 
which  had  been  assessed  at  $37,850  and  was 
reduced  to  $25,570  is  now  assessed  at  $25,- 
675.  The  service  station  which  had  been 
assessed  at  $25,425  which  on  appeal  was 
reduced  to  $16,015  is  now  assessed  at  $15,- 
770.  The  large  store  which  had  been  assessed 
at  $237,635  and  which  did  not  appeal  has 
had  its  assessment  reduced,  as  the  others,  to 
$173,010. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
action  which  has  been  taken  by  the  trustees 
of  the  improvement  district  of  Elliot  Lake 
and  their  assessor,  aided  by  assessors  from 
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my  department,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
an  assessment  base  for  taxes  this  year  which 
will  be  fair  to  everyone. 

As  a  matter  of  infomation  also,*  I  might 
say  that  if  we  use  the  $600,000  interest-free 
loan  which  we  provide  in  the  estimates  to 
be  considered  tonight— if  they  are  approved 
by  tliis  House— and  we  estimate  the  taxes 
which  would  be  borne  using  last  year's 
figures,  except  for  this  $600,000,  and  adjust 
it  for  the  1962  estimated  mining  revenue  pay- 
ments from  this  government  and  the  1962 
unconditional  grants  from  this  government, 
we  would  find  that  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  operate  Elliot  Lake  improvement 
district  tliis  year  on  these  houses  with  an 
average  assessment  now  of  $3,100,  the  taxes 
would  average  about  $230. 

Last  year  the  taxes  on  those  premises,  at 
their  former  assessment,  ranged  from  $267- 
$289;  so  that  actually  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  actual  taxes  to  be  paid  this 
year.  The  same  thing  goes  for  the  hotel 
buildings.  Last  year  they  paid  $8,000  and 
$9,000  taxes,  the  two  I  mentioned.  This 
year  they  would  pay  $6,000  and  $7,000 
respectively;  the  garage  instead  of  $2,200 
would  be  $1,600;  the  store  building  instead 
of  $2,500  would  be  $2,000;  the  service  station 
instead  of  $1,681  would  be  $1,275,  and  so 
it  goes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  very 
definitely  that  not  only  is  this  government 
producing  for  Elliot  Lake  a  free  loan— an 
interest-free  loan-of  $600,000  to  stabilize 
the  taxes  paid  this  year,  but  by  this  reassess- 
ment which  has  been  carried  out  has  made 
it  possible:  first  of  all,  for  everyone  to  be 
treated  alike;  and  secondly  for  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  which  will  be  paid 
by  every  taxpayer  in  Elliot  Lake. 

I  think  that  should  dispose  very  effectively, 
sir,  of  all  this  talk  about  promises  no  matter 
by  whom  they  were  made  or  where  they 
were  made.  The  govenmient  has  said  it 
will  look  after  Elliot  Lake  and  it  is  doing  so. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  answer  a  question  in  connection  with 
Elliot  Lake?  What  remuneration  does  each 
of  the  three  trustees  receive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  will  ascertain  that  for 
you  a  little  later,  if  I  may,  when  I  have 
someone  here  who  knows;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Sir,  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  about 
tlie  latter  part  of  his  remarks.     Did  you  say. 


sir,  that  the  government  intends  to  make  a 
new  loan  of  some  $600,000  to  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  In  the  estimates  which  are 
before  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  provision  in  the  fourth  vote— the  last 
vote  in  any  event— there  is  provision  at  vote 
1304,  item  3:  $600,000,  for  Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about;  last  year  it  was  $480,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  Does  he  set  no 
store  by  the  remarks  of  he  former  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  that  if  Elliot  Lake 
cannot  carry  on  we  are  going  to  write  off 
some  of  their  indebtedness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ready answered  that  question  in  advance  in 
the  words  I  said  just  before  I  ceased  speak- 
ing; but  I  had  not  ceased  to  speak  about 
Elliot  Lake.  Actually,  I  just  wished  to  say 
this:  It  is  unfortuate  that  there  are  times, 
I  presume,  when  those  belonging  to  the  poli- 
tical philosophy  to  which  we  on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  subscribe,  are  carried 
away  by  their  feelings  and  make  statements 
which  do  not  stand  up,  and  cannot  stand 
up  under  the  light  of  the  facts;  and  so  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Jewell— and  I  am  sure  he  will 
as  a  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees- 
will  ascertain  the  facts,  and  I  hope,  if  he 
were  correctly  quoted  by  the  paper  up  there, 
the  Standard,  he  will  then  give  another  inter- 
view to  that  very  enterprising  paper  and 
correct  some  of  the  damage  that  may  have 
been  caused  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
people  there  who,  I  agree,  have  had  a  tou^ 
time  and  whom  this  government,  this  House 
and  this  province  have  been  trying  to  help, 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Poor  fel- 
low might  have  to  become  a  Liberal  to  see 
the  light. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  we  will  leave  it 
at  that.  With  respect  to  conflict  of  interest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  interested  indeed 
in  what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  said.  I  have  listened  in 
this  House  and  elsewhere  to  many  discussions 
on  conflict  of  interests,  and  I  again  state  that 
the  policy  of  my  department  and  the  policy 
of  the  government  is  as  has  been  said  by  the 
former  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost):  Local 
autonomy  must  be  respected;  we  will  not 
be  a  police  state;  we  will  not  have  inspectors. 

And  I  will  draw  attention  shortly  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
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member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  he  talked 
about  an  inspector  from  my  department  going 
to  Pittsburgh  township.  We  have  no  inspec- 
tors; we  have  no  one  who  does  inspecting, 
no  one  who  is  known  by  that  name.  How- 
ever, we  are  always  in  this  position  in  gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  sure  that  if,  by  some 
unfortunate  accident,  this  province  should 
have  a  government  made  up  of  those  people 
in  the  officiaj  Opposition  they  would  find 
that   tlicy  are  in  exactly— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  will 
not  be  an  accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  —they  will  find  that  they 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  any  gov- 
ernment finds  itself,  that  is,  no  matter  what 
you  do,  it  is  either  too  little  or  too  late,  it 
is  not  enough  or  it  is  too  much.  So,  in  con- 
nection with  the  conflict  of  interests  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  doing  too 
much. 

What  my  department  officials  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  tried  to  do  in  the  legislation 
submitted  to  the  House  during  this  session— 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  produce  some 
law  which  any  reasonably  intelligent  man- 
even  though  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  may  have  trouble  with 
it— can  understand  and  follow  and  the  courts 
can  interpret. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  him,  after  hearing 
about  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, that  there  is  in  England  now— in  Great 
Britain— there  is  a  very  strong  pressure  to 
have  these  laws  on  conflict  of  interest  re- 
pealed. Dr.  Charles  Hill,  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  has  been 
receiving  delegations,  and  the  press  reports 
which  we  have  and  which  I  am  sure  are 
available  to  the  hon.  member— this  one  I 
have  comes  from  that  great  paper,  the  Sud- 
bury   Star— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  —the  edition  of  March  5 
would  indicate-oh,  it  is  a  fine  paper  and 
that  is  why  I  am  uising  it,  yes.  It  would 
indicate  that  the  stringent  and  rather  peculiar 
laws  with  respect  to  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  municipal  field  in  Great  Britain  are  due 
for  a  very  good  look  and  perhaps  some  re- 
vision. 

I  have  ony  two  things  to  say  with  respect 
to  Professor  Galbraith  and  the  Niagara  prob- 
lem mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  could  have  demon- 
strated at  greater  length  or  with  more  words 


exactly  what  the  hon.  member  was  trying 
to  say.  He  certainly  was  trying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  make  word  facts  do  for  action  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:   Oh,  you  can  do  better  tlian 

that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  that  is  good  enough. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  roflmber 
though,  that  I  am  informed  of  two  thiiigi 
that  he  raised  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
cussion. One  is  that  the  comments  of  the 
Community  Planning  Branch  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  with  respect  to  zoning  by- 
laws before  the  board  for  hearing,  are  now 
available  to  anyone  appearing  before  the 
board,  and  arrangements  are  now  complete 
to  have  siich  comments  mailed  as  soon  as 
avtiilable  to  the  initiating  municipahty  so  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  will  be  glad  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  1  am  very  pleased  to  hear  tlut. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Miniser  would  permit 
a  question?  In  addition  to  that,  will  the 
Community  Planning  Branch  make  tlieir  rep- 
resentative available  for  cross-examination? 
This  is  most  important  and  the  hon.  Minister 
as  a  lawyer  will  appreciate  the  importance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  a  question  with 
which  I  may  perhaps  deal  later.  At  the 
moment,  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  appropriate 

time. 

With  respect  to  the  Niagara  studies,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  advised  by  my  director  of 
community  planning  that  the  results  of  these 
studies,  including  the  maps  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member,  have  always  been  available  to 
proper  and  official  organizations.  The  muni- 
cipalities and  the  planning  boards  have  for 
some  time  been  making  use  of  this  material 
and  they  have  never  been  refused,  but  private 
individuals,  commercial  and  pressiu-e  groups 
very  properly  have  not  been  given  access  to 
this    information. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  a  point  of 
order,  perhaps,  or  even  on  a  question,  surely 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  suggesting  that  people 
like  professors  at  tlie  University  of  \\'atcrloo 
and  some  of  the  other  people  I  mentioned 
this  afternoon  are  "pressure  groups'?  Surely 
bona-fide  students  and  gentlemen  who  have 
devoted  their  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
geography,  people  of  unquestioned  prestige 
in  the  community,  are  not  "pressure  groups"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  answered  the  hon.  member's  question 
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and  perhaps  he  would  do  me  the  courtesy 
of  allowing  me  to  complete  my  remarks  as 
I  allowed  him  to  do. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  concerning 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  report, 
I  must  say  that  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  hon.  member  were  quite  realistic  and 
will  be  taken  to  heart  by  myself  and  my 
officials. 

I  would,  however,  point  out  to  him  con- 
cerning his  inquiry  as  to  why  the  provincial 
school  attendance  officer  in  a  school  section 
in  unorganized  territory  was  given  the  job 
of  dealing  with  the  school  section  when  there 
was  difficulty,  he  should  make  sure  of  his 
facts  before  making  these  speeches.  Section 
14  of  The  Schools  Administration  Act  pro- 
vides that  when  these  difficulties  arise  the 
Minister  of  Education  shall  authorize  and 
direct  the  school  attendance  officer  to  admin- 
ister the  school  section.  The  usual  custom  is 
for  that  to  be  done  and  for  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  as  it  always  does,  to 
assist  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  this  case, 
act  as  agent  for  the  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  who  has  been  so  dir- 
ected under  the  Act  to  take  over. 

I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  member's 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  county 
assessors  and  equalization,  if  we  may  call  it 
that,  of  assessments  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario.  His  point  was  well  taken.  We 
are  concerned  about  it.  My  predecessors  and 
I  myself  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  in 
this  department  have  been  trying  to  do  what 
we  may.  The  hon.  member  will  recall  that 
in  the  legislation  which  is  before  this  House 
there  is  provision  made  to  assist  in  other 
ways  now  those  municipalities  within  a  county 
which  wish  to  make  use,  and  form  the 
nucleus,  of  a  county  assessment  system.  In 
other  words,  one  or  more  municipalities  may 
now  have  the  county  act  for  them. 

It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say 
this  after  consulting  with  some  of  the  officials 
of  organization  of  municipalities  and  of 
officials,  it  is  our  hope  that  in  this  way 
we  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
good  to  have  one  assessment  commissioner 
or  one  assessor  looking  after  a  considerable 
area  and  equalizing  the  assessment  in  that 
area.  I  would  heartily  subscribe  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  member  with  respect  to 
the  desirability  of  that,  and  I  would  point 
out  to  him  that  this  government  is  aware 
of  it  and  my  department  has  taken  certain 
steps  towards  that. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  employees  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 


cipal Affairs,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that 
the  turn-over  in  the  department  is  no  greater 
than  that  in  any  comparable  department, 
except  at  certain  levels.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  any  department  or  any 
business  has;  if  there  is  a  specialist,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  where  any  municipality  or 
any  planning  board  feels  that  if  it  has 
someone  who  has  graduated  from  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  things  will  be 
easier,  they  will  know  the  answers,  and  they 
will  get  along  better. 

There  has  been  some  loss  at  that  level, 
and  it  is  a  loss  which  we  could  ill  afford. 
It  is  a  loss  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
make  up.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the  reasons, 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  many  things  have  taken 
longer  than  they  should  in  the  department; 
and  many  things  have  not  been  done  as 
quickly  as  they  might  have  been  done. 

Like  the  other  departments  of  government 
we  have  had  a  classification  or  reclassifica- 
tion survey  going  on  in  the  department.  The 
results  of  that  I  cannot  yet  give  to  the  hon. 
member  because  I  do  not  know  them  my- 
self. I  am  told  that  coming  from  this  there 
will  be  a  new  organization  chart  for  the 
department  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
straightening  out  the  vacancies  —  including 
the  one  to  which  the  hon.  member  referred, 
the  position  occupied  by  the  late  Jack  Carter, 
who  for  so  long  was  an  authority  in  this 
province  on  municipal  matters  and  who  so 
often  helped  out  municipalities  and  munici- 
pal officials  when  they  really  needed  it  and 
when  they  had  to  be  guided  in  the  right 
way. 

Whether  the  salary  rates  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  comparable  or  equal  to  salary  rates  of 
people  with  similar  qualifications  in  indus- 
try, I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
salary  rates  paid  in  my  department  are  those 
estabhshed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  are  on  the  same  scale  and  the  same 
rate  as  those  paid  in  other  departments  of 
this  government.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
in  many  instances  they  are  most  adequate; 
in  some  instances  they  are  very  inadequate. 
I  understand  that  these  matters  are  being 
dealt  with  by  the  appropriate  authorities 
who  do  not  come  under  my  department. 

I  must,  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
member,  advise  him  that  I  have  had  no  con- 
tact, as  yet,  officially,  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee which  has  been  set  up  over  the 
years  to  advise  the  Minister,  but  I  do 
have  a  report  with  respect  to  the  code  of 
ethics  that  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber.    The  report  is  directed  to  my  predeces- 
sor and  dated  January  16,  1961.    It  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Warrender:  Re  code  of  ethics: 
The  municipal  advisory  committee  has 
had  a  very  extended  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  that  the  province 
should  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  those 
elected  to  municipal  office.  The  declara- 
tion of  office  that  is  found  in  The  Muni- 
cipal Act,  RSO,  1960,  Form  20,  was 
reviewed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  an  honest  eflFort  to  comply 
with  the  undertakings  contained  therein 
would  maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  elected  representatives  which 
would  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  represented.  It 
was  also  felt  that  should  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment attempt  to  set  a  moral  standard 
for  the  guidance  of  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment, it  was  probable  that  a  feeling 
of  resentment  would  be  engendered. 
However,  it  appears  desirable  that  the 
municipalities  be  left  free  to  adopt  them- 
selves an  additional  standard  of  conduct 
for  their  elected  representatives  beyond 
that  provided  for  in  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  legislation. 

All  of  which   is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  very  truly 

And  it  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  and  the  few  remarks  made  by 
the  hon.  member  on  that  matter,  I  would 
merely  like  to  say  this:  that  with  respect  to 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act,  that  famous  bill  of  many  yars  ago,  I 
have  very  little  personal  knowledge— as  I 
have  very  little  of  the  experience  necessary 
for  me  to  make  personal  comment  on  it. 

I  am  very  fortunate,  however,  in  being 
Kuided  by  Deputy  Minister  Cummings  who 
was  in  at  the  start  of  this  great  experiment. 
When  matters  in  connection  with  Metro- 
politan Toronto  arise  in  my  department  I 
make  sure  that  they  are  always  referred  to 
Mr.  Cummings,  and  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  sir,  that  in 
Mr.  Cummings'  hands  the  problems  of  Metro 
Toronto  are  where  they  will  receive  experi- 
enced and  very  careful  consideration,  and 
where  any  changes  which  are  proved,  or 
appear,  to  be  necessary  will  be  made. 

The  experiment  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
sir,  was  the  first  on  this  continent.  It  has 
been  very  successful.  It  has,  in  its  own  way, 
produced  many   of  the   things   which   six   or 


seven  years  ago  we  thought  would  be  im- 
possible. I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  too 
long  it  will  produce  some  of  the  thingf  which 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
was  advocating  should  be  put  on  by  pro- 
vincial legislation. 

Tlie  amalgamation,  if  I  may  call  it,  or  the 
joining  together  of  certain  of  the  iervic«s  in 
the  13  municipalities,  has  already  taken  effect. 
I  would  say  from  what  little  I  have  seen,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman-and  it  is  certainly 
not  a  professional  one  and  not  an  cjqxrienced 
one— but  I  would  say  from  what  little  I  have 
seen  in  my  time  in  this  city,  as  a  member 
of  this  government  and  in  the  last  few 
months,  that  process  is  a  continuing  proces. 
It  will  continue,  and  in  those  areas  where 
the  good  of  the  public  and  good  administra- 
tion require  such  to  be  done,  it  will  come 
about. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  despite  the 
length  of  the  hon.  member's  remarks  this 
afternoon,  there  were  many  good  points  in 
it.  I  have  instructed  some  of  my  departmental 
staff  to  do  what  I  always  find  I  am  incapable 
of  doing,  make  notes  of  what  was  said.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  he  may  be 
hearing  more  of  some  of  the  points  which  he 
raised,  either  directly  personally,  or  perhaps 
in  policies  of  government;  and  certainly  in 
discussions  and  legislation  which  may  be  pro- 
duced at  another  time  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

If  I  may  say,  sir,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  we  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  concur  in  the 
general  thought  which  he  expressed  when  he 
began  his  remarks  before  dinner.  We  are 
aware,  and  everyone  is  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  legislation  which  we  have  in  this 
province  governing  municipal  bodies  and 
their  rights,  duties  and  prerogatives,  and  e\'en 
the  form  of  those  municipalities  and  their 
territorial  areas,  are  not  modem.  We  are 
aware  that  the  units  are  too  small.  We  are 
aware  that  there  may  be  what  we  might  call 
"over  government.** 

I  may  say,  sir,  that  already  a  good  deal 
in  the  direction  of  correcting  this  has  been 
done  by  the  municipal  board  through  various 
orders  which  it  has  made,  often  to  the  con- 
sternation of  many  of  those  involved.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  this  problem  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  raised  is  one  whidi  is 
recognized,  is  one  which  has  been  receiving 
attention,  one  with  which  I  have  been 
struggling  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  the 
department.  So  while  I  say  here,  as  I  always 
said,  sir,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
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responsible  for  The  Department  of  Highways, 
I  will  make  no  promises  that  I  cannot  keep, 
and  so  I  cannot  say  that  there  will  be  any 
definite  and  immediate  visible  changes  coming 
with  respect  to  this.  I  will  promise  that  the 
matter  will  receive,  as  it  has  been  receiving, 
attention;  and  that  as  soon  as  a  solution  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
to  those  most  directly  affected,  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
is  forthcoming,  it  will  be  brought  here  before 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

I  might  very  briefly  say  a  word  about  the 
matter  raised  by  the  hon.  member,  which  he 
would  wish  to  make  famous  either  for  his 
own  personal  or  for  party  purposes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Imputing  motives  again, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Then  let  us  come,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  imputing  of  motives.  In  my 
statement  which  I  made  before  this  House 
some  time  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  the  matter 
had  come  to  the  attention  of  this  department 
by  a  letter.  The  hon.  member  has  said  in 
this  House,  that  I  was  incorrect,  that  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  this  letter  in  the  file. 
If  that  is  not  imputing  motives,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is,  and  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Bryden:  This  was  a  statement  of  fact. 
You  were  in  error.  I  repeated,  I  imputed  no 
motive.    I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  say  again,  sir,  that  that 
came  to  the  attention,  as  I  am  informed  by 
my  oflBciak— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  do  not  repudiate  the 
facts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
York    South   be    quiet?     Will   you    give   the 
order  please,  Mr.  Chairman?   As  I  have  said 
in  the  House- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Produce  it,  then.   Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Let  us  have  a  little  order 
here.  I  try  to  give  that  when  other  hon. 
members  are  speaking  and  I  would  like  that 
courtesy  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  in  this  House  pre- 
viously and  I  state  again,  that  I  was  advised 
and  I  am  still  advised  by  my  officials,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
was  advised  by  my  Deputy  Minister  in  my 
Deputy  Minister's  office  and  partly  in  my 
presence,  that  a  letter  had  come  in  from  a 
ratepayer,  that  it  had  received  attention  and 
that   the   letter   could   not   be   found   in   the 


file.  That  is  the  situation,  sir,  for  which  I 
have  no  responsibility;  for  which  my  Deputy 
Minister  cannot  find  an  answer;  he  was  not 
then  Deputy  Minister.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  made  in  this  House  stand,  and  if 
there  is  any  imputing  of  motives,  it  is  right 
over  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  since 
I  am  being  accused  of  lying.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  file  of  the  department  of  any 
such  letter,  and  that  there  is  clear  evidence 
ffiat  the  matter  came  to  the  department's 
attention  through  a  private  letter  from  the 
auditor.  That  is  as  clear  as  day  on  the  depart- 
ment's files. 

There  is  no  reference  anywhere  to  the 
letter  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  talking  about. 
I  discussed  it  with  his  deputy,  and  I  pointed 
this  fact  out  to  his  deputy.  I  take  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  conclusions  he  drew  but  there 
is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  and  he  has  a  lot 
of  nerve  trying  to  accuse  me  of  lying  to  this 
House  when  I  simply  stated  what  was  on 
the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given 
my  word  to  this  House  that  I  was  informed  by 
my  officials.  If  the  hon.  member  does  not 
wish  to  take  my  word,  he  will  take  my  word 
or  I  will- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  agree  with  you.  Your  official 
was  WTong  then.  That  is  the  obvious  con- 
clusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  quite  different,  Mr. 

Chairman,  from  what  this  hon.  member  was 

saying- 
Mr.  Bryden:  All  I  said  was  that  you  were 

in   error. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Will  you  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have  to 
withdraw  a  statement  that  the  hon.  Minister 
was  mistaken?  I  said  he  was  in  error;  I 
imputed  no  motives  to  him.  He  was  in  error 
on  the  basis  of  advice.  I  do  not  care  how  it 
arose,  but  there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
that  he  was  in  error.  That  is  not  imputing 
any  motive,  and  I  will  withdraw  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said, 
as  I  said  in  my  original  statement,  a  letter 
came  in.  And  I  have  said  to  the  House 
I  was  advised  by  my  officials  that  a  letter 
came  in.  The  hon.  member  across  the  way 
now  says,  and  has  said,  that  I  am  in  error.    I 
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say  tliat  I  am  not.    I  ask  liiin  to  withdraw.    I 
require,  sir,  that  those  remarks  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly  not.  We  wfll  go  te 
the  record  and  see.  You  produce  that  letter. 
I  will  not  withdraw  anything  on  the  basis  of 
a  letter  that  you  cannot  find.  That  is  a 
strange  situation;  the  file  is  quite  complete 
in  itself  on  that  point.  Yes,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  laughs.  He  knows  that  he  has  not 
got  a  leg  to  stand  on,  so  now  he  wants  to 
sneer  at  the  whole  situation  and  sweep  it 
under  the  carpet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
mombor  is  trying  to  say  that  he  was  wrong  in 
.saying  that  I  did  not  say  that,  then  I  will 
accept  what  he  said.    But— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
I  said  you  were  in  error  and  you  were  in 
error. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sit  down 
and  be  quiet  when  the  hon.  members  are 
speaking;  now  surely  they  have  a  slight 
amount  of  courtesy,  although  the  indications 
are  that  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  when  you  make  state- 
ments like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is 
perhaps  to  many  not  a  serious  matter.  To  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  if 
the  hon.  member  wishes  to  say  that  the 
statement  I  made,  based  on  the  information  I 
had,  is  not  supported  by  a  letter  in  the 
records,  of  the  department,  tlien  he  is  quite 
right.  I  will  accept  that.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
say,  as  he  has  said,  that  what  I  have  said 
has  no  shred  of  evidence  behind  it,  if  he 
wishes  to  say  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Can  you  not  keep  this  man 
quiet,  Mr.  Chairman?  Give  me  the  courtesy 
I  give  him.   Tliank  you.   If  he  wishes  to  say— 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
think  he  is  entitled  to  special  treatment  be- 
cause he  is  a  front  bencher? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No,  my  dear  friend.  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  the  same  courtesy  as  I  try 
to  give  everyone  on  that  side  and  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  I  do  not  sit  in  the  front 
benches,  I  sit  in  the  second  ones. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  gather  that  the 
member  is  saying  or  has  said  that  what  I 
said  to  the  House  in  my  previous 
and  what  I  have  said  now-that  I  wi 
by  my  officials  that  there  was  a  letter  came 
in  and  that  it  is  not  on  the  filet— is  not  cor- 
rect; if  he  is  saying  that  then  I  would  ask 
your  ruling  that  it  be  withdrawn. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  saying  that 
I  said  that  this  was  brou^t  to  the  attentJoo 
of  the  department  by  a  letter  from  a  rate- 
payer and  that  he  cannot  find  in  the  depart- 
ment's files  that  letter;  if  he  is  saying  that, 
sir,  I  accept  it,  because  that  is  quite  true. 
And  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  quite  correct. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  the  auditor 
in  my  department.  When  I  came  along  I 
was  advised  that  these  two  things  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment: first,  a  letter  from  a  ratepayer,  whkh 
cannot  be  found;  second,  a  letter  from  the 
auditors.  If  the  hon.  member  will  confirm 
my  understanding  that  he  is  not  imputing  to 
me  the  saying  of  something  that  is  not  so, 
but  accepts  my  word  as  to  what  I  said,  tf»cn 
what  he  has  said  is  quite  correct;  there  is  no 
letter  on  the  file.  But  my  advice  is  that 
a  letter  had  come  in. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  see  the  hon.  Min- 
ister was  smiling  as  he  ended  his  remarks, 
because  those  of  us  that  have  had  contact 
with  the  hon.  Minister  know  that  he  is  no 
Cassius,  sir.  There  is  not  a  countenance 
around  the  House  that  more  readily  carries 
a  smile  than  his,  and  it  grieves  roe  to  sec 
him  upset  over  something  that  really  does 
not  amount  to  much. 

Dealing  with  one  aspect  of  his  remarks, 
I  hope  I  can  make  it  understood  that  no  one 
in  the  House  appreciates  more— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  On  a  question  of  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  now  come 
down  to  the  vote,  because  I  would  like  my 
officials,  if  we  are  on  to  1301— do  you  mind 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  while  I  have  been  several  montlis  in  this 
department,  I  am  lost  without  some  good 
official  advice  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Before  you  proceed  to  the 
vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lost  track  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  the  very  long  statement  that  he 
made  with  respect  to  me;  but  in  case  It 
should  later  be  said  to  me  that  I  did  not 
answer  his  inquiry,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  I  would  hke  to  make  it  positixxly  clear 
to  this  House,  sir,  that  I  stand  behind  every 
word  diat  I  said  about  this  particular  matter 
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and  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
record  backs  me  up  to  the  hilt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  by  the 
Httle  saying:  "Always  do  right,"  and  I  try  to 
do  that.  This  will  gratify  some  people,  and 
astonish  all  the  rest,  such  as  the  NDPs. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  On  a  point 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is 
a  most  unfair  remark  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  change  it.  The  hon.  members  opposite, 
of  the  third  party. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Mr.    Chairman,    there    is    no 
debate   that  I  would  like   to   participate   in 
more  than  one  in  which  four  speakers  are 
going  at  the  same  time.     I  have  said- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  there  is  my  old  friend 
from  Perth  (Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards)  back  to  help 
me.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  is  not  in  the  House. 

I  was  saying,  sir— to  get  back  in  context  of 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  so  ineffectually— 
that  I  hope  I  can  make  it  understood  that  no 
one  in  the  House  appreciates  more  than  your 
humble  servant  the  difficulties  that  beset  an 
hon.  Minister  who  is  attempting  to  nm  a 
department.  Many  are  the  criticisms,  of 
course,  and  they  must  feel  that  at  times  there 
are  cavilling  carpings  that  come  from  those 
without  the  government  who  seek  to  assault 
the  walls;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sir,  we 
have  our  responsibilities  in  this  House, 
responsibilities  that  go  to  the  extent  of  prof- 
fering criticisms  and  suggestions  whether  they 
are  genially  or  readily  accepted  by  the  hon. 
Minister  in  charge  or  not.  That  is  why,  sir, 
I  say  to  you  that  this  afternoon  it  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  feel 
V,  that  I  was  associated  with  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  who  gave  a  pro- 
longed criticism  of  this  department,  a  speech 
that  showed  that  an  immense  amount  of 
research  and  thought  had  gone  into  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  referred  to  those  of  us 
on  this  side  as  reasonably  intelligent  men.  I 
do  not  want  to  flatter  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  but  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
results  of  his  endeavours  have  shown  the 
House  that  he  goes  beyond  the  limitations 
of  that  phrase  "reasonably  intelligent  men". 

There  were  those  here— and  let  us  just  put 
the  thing  in  its  proper  light-there  were  those 


that  I  heard  say  while  he  was  speaking,  that 
he  was  talking  at  too  great  length.  Well, 
after  all,  is  that  a  way  to  assess  the  worth 
of  the  remarks  and  the  criticisms  that  are 
made  by  the  hon.  member?  As  long  as  they 
are  something  both  penetrating  and  construc- 
tive, it  does  not  really  matter  if  he  goes  on 
for  two  days;  but  if  he  went  on  for  two  or 
three  hours,  it  merely  shows  that  this  depart- 
ment is  a  very  fertile  source  of  inquiry. 

In  regard  to  the  Elliot  Lake  situation,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  will 
probably  be  the  last  one  that  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  from  this  side,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  put  in  my  two  cents  worth. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  pointed  out  that  certain  people  in 
Elliot  Lake— and  he  made  reference  to  a 
certain  edition  of  the  Elliot  Lake  Standard 
in  that  regard— certain  people  have  voiced 
very  severe  criticism  of  this  government. 
Their  criticism  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
alleging  that  a  breach  of  faith  has  been 
committed  against  them. 

Now  a  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Jewell: 
about  a  month  ago  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  this  House  that  Mr,  Jewell  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  had  seen  fit  to  dismiss 
from  the  high  school  board  a  certain  citizen 
who  had  served  the  high  school  board  for  a 
couple  of  years.  When  the  time  came  for  his 
reappointment  they  had  failed  to  reappoint 
him.  It  just  happens  that  the  person  who 
was  dismissed  is  not  only  a  well-known 
Liberal,  but  if  the  entreaties  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  are 
successful,  that  same  person  may  be  the  next 
opponent  to  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton)  and  I  made 
reference  to  that. 

When  I  got  back  to  Sudbury,  Mr.  Jewell 
called  me  up  and  he  said  it  was  rather  bad 
pool  or  dirty  pool  to  refer  to  him  in  that 
context  in  the  House.  I  said  to  him,  because 
I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years,  I 
said:  "Look,  Paul,  that  was  mild  compared 
to  some  erf  the  things  that  are  alleged  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature.  If  you  can  find  a 
nlatform  somewhere,  you  get  up  and  say 
some  bad  things  about  me  in  a  political 
sense."     That    seemed    to    placate   him. 

Now  I  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that— and 
here  is  the  context  I  want  to  put  it  in— the 
next  time  I  see  Mr.  Jewell  I  am  going  to 
repeat  to  him  what  the  hon.  Minister  said 
about  him  and  then  perliaps  he  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  call  up  the  hon.  Minister  and 
ask  him  to  retract  whatever  it  was  he  said. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
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House,  sir,  remember  that  Elliot  Lake  is 
the  creation  of  this  government.  So  far  as  the 
mining  aspect  is  concerned,  of  course,  the 
fatherhood  of  that  is  to  be  found  at  Ottawa. 
But  with  respect  to  the  planning  and  the 
building  and  the  development  of  that  com- 
munity, I  do  not  think  it  unfair  or  inaccurate 
to  relate  that  that  community  is  the  child  of 
the  late  Jack  Carter.  I  do  no  disservice  to 
his  name  because  at  least  by  way  of  epitapfh 
it  is  a  fine-looking,  modern,  well  developed 
and  well  planned  community.  But  the 
enormous  amount  of  expense  that  went  into 
the  building  of  that  community  is  purely  and 
simply  the  responsibility  of  this  government 
and  this  government,  and  this  department, 
particularly,  can  never  shirk  off  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  odier  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  in 
this  House  remember  only  too  well  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  uranium  contract,  when 
they  fell  due  and  when  the  time  came  near 
for  them  to  be  negotiated,  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  instead  of  approaching  the  American 
government  on  the  highest  level  of  diplomacy, 
sent  down  a  junior  official  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  allowed  that  junior  official,  without 
the  necessary  powers,  to  talk  to  them  about  a 
renewal. 

We  further  remember  that  that  man  at 
Ottawa,  who  soon  will  put  his  political  future 
on  the  hustings  and  to  the  electorate,  when 
faced  with  a  decision  of  statesmanship  which 
involved  the  location  of  the  atomic  research 
unit  at  Elliot  Lake,  because  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  at  Ottawa  (Mr.  Pearson) 
sat  for  that  constituency,  put  it  out  in 
Manitoba.  And  where  do  I  get  more  corrobo- 
ration—and  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer)  will  go  and  get  the 
estimable  hon.  member  who  is  not  in  his  seat 
—but  where  do  I  get  more  corroboration  than 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton)  who  one 
night  when  this  was  announced,  that  the 
reactor  station  was  going  to  be  located  in 
Manitoba,  said,  "If  this  be  true,  I  will  resign 
my  seat  in  the  Legislature"?  He  is  still  here. 
And  of  course  it  was  true,  as  a  result  of 
pett\,  political,  picayune  motives  of  that 
pseudo-statesman  that  leads  the  government 
of  Canada.    Enough   of  him! 

Now,  sir,  I  wanted  to  conclude  by  making 
a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  forgotten  man,  and 
that  is  in  this  context  the  single  man.  I  want 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax.  I 
see  no  other  vote  imder  which— but  before  I 
go  on,  I  want  to  reflect  that  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  so  far  as  tlie  aflFairs  of  Metropolitan 


Toronto  are  concerned*  all  these 

given  over  to  Mr.  Cummings,  die  deputy. 

We  agree  that  Mr.  Cummings  is  among  the 
best  civil  servants  that  ever  had  office  in 
this  province,  but  no  matter  the  oompeteooe 
and  excellence  of  Mr.  Cummings,  an  hon. 
Minister  of  the  Crown  charged  with  the 
resix)nsi!)ility  of  the  administration  of  a 
department  within  the  British  periiamentaiy 
system  can  never  slough  off  his  responsibilities 
by  referring  to  the  excellence  of  his  deputy. 
He  alone  remains  responsible  to  the  LegisU- 
hire  and  he  alone  remains  the  person  that 
must  answer. 

I,  along  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre,  resent  the  fact  that  at  the  committee 
on  municipal  law,  Mr.  Cununings  and  Mr. 
Yates  are  sent  to  answer  our  questions.  They 
carry  out  their  duties  capably  and  they  give 
us  full  explanations  and  they  treat  us  with 
the  utmost  amount  of  courtesy.  But  Mr. 
Cummings  and  Mr.  Yates  are  there  to  defend 
government  policy,  and  within  the  British  sys- 
tem it  should  not  be  so.  We,  in  voicing  our 
criticisms  at  that  committee,  if  we  keep  true 
to  the  British  system,  we  are  not  permitted 
to  say:  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Cummings,  but  you 
are  a  dunderhead.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Yates, 
but  you  did  not  get  enough  .sleep  last  night" 
But  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  there  we  are 
entitled  to  say  those  things  and  similar 
things  and  even  more  excessive  things  than 
that.  A  member  of  this  House  should  never 
be  put  in  the  position  of  being  pitted  against 
a  civil  sers'ant,  because  of  the  limitation  of 
the  ambit  of  criticism  that  is  circumscribed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  rise  on  what  might  be  a 
point  of  prixilege  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that,  while  I  realize  how  upset  my  hon.  friend 
was  that  he  was  not  perhaps  able  to  exercise 
his  vocabulary  to  the  extent  that  he  would 
have  liked  in  the  municipal  law  committee,  I 
do  not  recall  any  request  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, who  was  unable  to  be  there  because  of 
other  responsibilities  and  so  on,  should  be 
present.  I  am  quite  sure,  had  the  committer 
wished  the  hon.  Minister  to  be  there,  he 
would  have  been  there.  But  I  do  not  recall 
any  occasion,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
when  there  was  a  request  that  the  hon.  \iin- 
ister  be  present. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  should  not 
have  to  be  a  request.  All  the  hon.  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  should  attend  the  appropriate 
committees  which  deal  with  the  affairs  of 
their  department.  To  point  out  an  example, 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.   Roberts).    I 
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have  never  \yeen  to  a  meeting  of  the  legal 
bills  committee  at  which  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  not  been  present  to  pilot  his 
legislation  through  the  committee.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie)  gives 
the  example  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  that  he  is  always 
there  to  pilot  his  legislation  through;  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  it  is  also 
pointed  out. 

So  it  boils  down  to  this.  There  are  some 
that  do  and  there  are  some  that  do  not; 
it  depends  which  category  that  they  are  in. 
My  hon.  friend  from  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld),  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  treats  us 
with  the  utmost  amount  of  fairness  at  the 
committee.  I  say  to  him  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  us  requesting  any  hon.  Minister  to 
be  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  member  now  is  speaking  about  the  first 
meeting  of  the  municipal  law  committee,  but 
if  he  were  present  he  would  have  known  that 
I  was  there.  He  would  have  known— and  I 
remember  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  was  there  because  we  had  a  bit 
of  a  discussion— he  would  have  known  that 
I  told  the  committee  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  attend  many  of  the  meetings  but 
I  would  be  there  if  I  could. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  said  that  if  I  were 
required  I  would  be  there,  and  what  more 
than  that  —  a  Minister  with  the  problems 
which  many  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have 
during  the  session— what  more  might  I  or 
any  other  Minister  might  do,  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  hon.  members,  that  I  did  appear  at 
that  committee,  and  that  I  did  say  I  was 
available,  and  that  I  would  put  the  com- 
mittee before  anything  else  if  it  were  felt 
necessary  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  let  us  leave  it.  That 
explanation  is  accepted.  Now  to  return  to  my 
forgotten  friend,  the  single  man— the  poll  tax, 
sir,  was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1377. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  shortly  after 
its  introduction  in  1377,  the  people  took  the 
matter  of  taxation  by  the  Sovereign  rather 
seriously  and  it  led  to  the  famous  revolt  of 
the  peasants  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1380.  There 
has  been  constant  criticism  of  it  ever  since, 
both  in  England  and  in  Canada. 

The  tax,  of  course— poll  tax— does  not  really 
mean  what  it  says.  It  is  a  misnomer.  If  one 
thinks  that  it  means  that  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  poll  on  election  day  then  that  is 
absolutely  untrue.  The  poll  in  the  title,  "poll 


tax,"  simple  means,  in  old  English,  "head." 
It  was  a  tax  on  heads  and  in  those  early  days 
of  taxation,  the  idea  of  putting  taxes  on  land 
did  not  occur  to  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  put  taxes  on  land,  that  would 
lead  to  a  meeting  and  assembly  of  the  feudal 
barons,  dukes  and  earls,  and  the  monarch 
himself  would  be  in  dire  danger  of  separat- 
ing himself  from  his  head. 

Income  tax  and  all  the  exotic  forms  of 
taxation,  of  course,  had  to  wait  many  cen- 
turies for  their  ultimate  development.  But 
the  poll  tax,  introduced  in  the  14th  century, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  was  a  device  whereby 
every  citizen  within  the  realm  paid  a  certain 
fixed  amount  per  head  and  this  went  into 
the  coffers  for  the  provision  of  whatever 
services  governments  in  those  days  provided, 
which  were  very  limited— or,  of  course,  the 
much  more  important  purposes  of  waging 
war  against  the  King's  enemies  or  putting 
down  treasons,  and  insurrection  within  the 
realm. 

A  little  later  in  its  development,  it  changed 
from  a  tax  on  the  head  and  became  a  tax  on 
aliens  only.  It  shows  that  the  people  at  home 
were  at  least  on  the  verge  of  voting  out  the 
government  if  they  had  a  vote,  or  at  least 
demolishing  it  if  they  continued  to  tax  these 
citizens  with  this  form  of  taxation.  So  the 
tax  was  removed  from  citizens  of  the  realm 
arid  placed  on  aliens  within  the  realm  only. 
When  the  British  populated  North  Amer- 
ica, that  form  of  tax  was  introduced  into 
British  North  America.  Within  the  rural 
economy  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  the 
tax  became  allied  to  statute  labour  and  the 
duty  of  all  male  citizens  to  provide  three  or 
four  days,  or  whatever  it  was,  of  their  labour 
in  the  building  of  roads.  It  was  connected 
in  that  sense  with  the  use  of  roads,  and  the 
various  municipalities  and  local  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, those  who  customarily  used  those 
roads  and  did  not  otherwise  pay  property 
tax  and  were  exempt  from  statute  labour, 
then  they  were  taxed  at  so  much  per  head. 

Consequently,  and  I  have  not  bothered  to 
look  up  to  see  when  it  came  into  the  statutes 
of  Ontario,  but  I  imagine  that  it  is  of  great 
antiquity,  it  is  found  in  The  Statute  Labour 
Act,  in  section  3— if  I  may  read  that  fairly 
short  section  to  hon.  members  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  what  I  wish  to  say 
about  it,  I  will  do  so  at  this  point: 

Councils  of  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
townships  may  pass  by-laws  for  levying 
and  collecting  an  annual  tax  to  be  known 
as  poll  tax,  of  not  less  than  $1  and  not 
more  than  $10  from  every  male  inhabitant 
of  the  municipality— 
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And  if  I  may  stop  there,  you  will  notice 
"from  every  male  inhabitant,"  so  one  would 
assume  that  that  means  what  it  says— every 
male  inhabitant,  whether  married  or  un- 
married. But,  as  I  shall  quickly  show  by 
reading  the  sub-sections,  it  does  not  mean 
what  it  says  at  all,  for  it  goes  on  to  say: 
—who: 

(a)  is  21  years  or  over,  and  under  60 
years  of  age; 

(b)  is  not  exempt  from  performing 
statute  labour; 

(c)  is  not  otherwise  assessed  in  the  muni- 
cipality or  who  is  assessed  and  whose  taxes 
are  less  tlian  the  poll  tax. 

One  would  wonder,  with  respect  to  that  one, 
how  anyone  in  this  day  and  age  could  possibly 
be  assessed  and  his  taxes  be  less  than  $10. 
But  that  is  what  it  says: 

(d)  has  not  filed  with  the  clerk  a  certifi- 
cate showing  that  he  has  been  assessed  to 
perform  statute  labour  or  pay  poll  tax  else- 
where in  Ontario. 

I  will  not  bother  to  read  the  other  two  sub- 
sections because  they  do  not  really  materially 
change  this. 

You  will  note  in  the  four  sub-paragraphs 
that:  (a)  he  is  21  years  or  over;  (b)  is  not 
exempt  from  performing  statute  labour— that 
one  in  this  modem  economy  does  not  mean 
anything  because  as  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  are  concerned  they  live  in 
organized  municipalities  within  the  province 
where  there  is  no  question  of  statute  labour. 
Statute  labour,  of  course,  is  reserved  for  some 
unorganized  municipalities,  and  usually  those 
municipalities  are  to  be  found  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  would  expect  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  such  municipalities  are  fairly 
small. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Usually  commuted  too  with 
money  payments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  usually  commuted.  No 
one  except  myself  does  his  statute  labour.  I 
do  mine  every  year.  So  it  is  paragraph  (c) 
that  catches  the  single  man:  (c)  is  not  other- 
wise assessed  in  the  municipality  or  who  is 
assessed  and  whose  taxes  are  less  than  the 
poll  tax. 

Nowhere  in  the  section  does  it  say  that  it 
applies  to  single  men,  but  the  fact  is  that 
normally  married  men  are  assessed,  whether 
they  own  their  own  property  or  are  tenants 
arvd  therefore  are  exempt;  so  the  only  real 
group  that  are  caught  by  the  statute  are  the 
single  men  over  21  years  of  age.  It  is  on 
their     behalf     that     I     beg     to     make     the 


suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  the  tax  is  aicfaalc, 
outmoded,  unrealistic,  and  this  section  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

It  is  interesUng  that,  according  to  the 
statistics,  of  the  30  cities  in  Ontario,  in 
1958-and  that  is  the  last  year  for  which  I 
was  able  to  find  statistics  available-20  ol 
them  levied  the  tax.  I  know  one  of  the  rMn 
that  levies  the  tax,  and  let  no  n^wypf  be 
mentioned. 

An  hon.  member:  It  would  not  start  with 

an  "S"  would  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  might  start  with  an  "S". 
Of  the  20  cities  that  levy  the  tax  they 
reported  that  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  they  obtained  was  derived 
from  this  sort  of  taxation.  The  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  that  of  those  20 
cities  in  Ontario,  four  of  them  levied  $5,  two 
impose  $6,  two  of  them  a  levy  of  $8;  so  that 
is  a  total  of  eight  of  the  20  that  levied  le» 
than  the  $10  maximum.  In  view  of  the 
apparent  need  for  new  revenue  in  this  day 
and  age,  it  seems  surprising  that  not  all  those 
municipalities  which  have  seen  fit  to  impose 
a  poll  tax  were  obtaining  maximum  permis- 
sible revenue  from  this  source. 

I  wonder,  out  of  curiosit>',  if  a  city  has  a 
right  to  pass  a  by-law  under  section  3  of 
The  Statute  Labour  Act?  If  they  bothered 
to  pass  the  by-law  at  all,  why  do  they  not 
pass  it  for  the  maximum  of  $10?  Apparently 
it  may  be  that  city  councils  or  municipal 
councils  feel  that  is  such  an  unpopular  form 
of  taxation  that  they  do  not  dare  attempt  to 
derive  the  maximum  of  $10  from  their  by- 
law. 

Then,  sir,  what  are  the  objections  to  this 
form  of  taxation?  In  the  first  place  it  is  re> 
gressive  taxation,  that  is  a  very  popular 
Galbraithian  word  these  days.  Calbraidi 
made  it  popular,  much  in  the  way  Elizabeth 
Taylor  made  marriage  popular. 

It  is  regressive,  of  course,  because  a  uni- 
form rate  falls  on  all  without  regard  to  al^- 
ity  to  pay.  Now  perhaps  when  you  are  only 
talking  about  $10  that  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. I  suppose  in  these  days  if  a  persoo 
can  afford  to  pay  taxes  at  all,  be  can  a£Fbnl 
to  pay  $10.  It  it  were  a  greater  amount  that 
would  be  a  more  agnificant  factor.  It  is 
certainly  di£5cult  and  expensive  to  ooUect 
and  I  am  told  that  far  more  money  is  ex- 
pended in  chasing  down  these  young  single 
fellows,  almost  as  if  they  were  outlaws,  and 
getting  them  to  pay  their  $10  poll  tax  tfian 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  is  derived 
it. 
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What  does  the  municipality  have  to  do? 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  procedures 
set  out  in  the  Act.    Subsection  3  goes  on: 
Where    any    such    male    inhabitant    has 
been  employed  by  the  same  person  for  not 
less  than  30  days,  the  employer  shall  pay 
over  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  collec- 
tor on  demand  out  of  any  wages  due  to 
the  employee.    Such  payment  relieves  the 
employer    from    any   liability   to    the   em- 
ployer for  the  amount  so  paid. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  statute  contem- 
plates that  the  municipality  hire  a  collector 
to  collect  the  tax.  It  may  be  that  the 
collector's  wages  in  that  event  would  be 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  derived, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  hire  a 
collector,  certainly  some  one  of  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  municipal  service  would 
have  to  at  least  assign  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  order  to  find  these  people 
that  owe  the  tax  and  go  after  the  employer 
or  find  them. 

Of  course  if  they  cannot  find  that  the 
person  liable  for  the  tax  is  working  for  any- 
one, then  the  remedy  is  to  sue  them  in  the 
division  court  I  suppose,  and  get  a  judg- 
ment against  them. 

But  I  just  set  out  some  of  those  things, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
on  at  any  length  about  this  to  demonstrate 
the  difficulty  and  expense  connected  with 
the  collecting  of  the  tax.  It  follows  as  a 
corollary  from  that,  of  course,  that  the  tax 
is  unproductive.  It  does  not  really  produce 
any  great  amount  of  revenue  with  which  to 
meet  the  many  needs  of  the  modem  muni- 
cipality. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
a  misnomer  insofar  as  it  does  not  really 
give  any  right  to  vote;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  voting,  as  we  in  this  province  are 
recognizing.  The  city  of  Toronto  has 
already  recognized  it  or  are  recognizing 
that  the  franchise  at  the  municipal  level 
ought  to  be  given  to  all  citizens  over  the 
age  of  21  years. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  single 
men  pay  the  taxes  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
discriminatory.  If  it  is  justifiable  to  levy  a 
tax  against  a  single  man,  because  the  tax 
originally  was  connected  with  this  idea  of 
performing  statute  labour  work  on  the  roads 
And  it  was  sort  of  a  commutation  of  that 
work,  then  why  in  this  modem  age  ought 
not  the  tax  to  be  levied  on  single  women? 
Single  women  within  a  community  are  at 
least  as  numerous  as  single  men.  They  are 
as  productively  employed.  Why  ought  young 
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single  men  be  selected  out  from  the  mass 
of  the  population  and  it  be  said  to  them, 
"You  are  liable  to  pay  a  $10  tax"?  Why  in 
all  reason  ought  it  not,  if  this  form  of  taxar 
tion  is  serious,  ought  it  not  to  be  levied 
upon  spinsters? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  tlie  purpose  of 
the  tax  is  to  stimulate  men  to  get  married, 
because  it  is  a  penalty  of  $10  to  remain 
single.  In  many  cases,  on  the  one  hand  it 
might  be  said  that  a  man  might  pay  $100 
to  remain  single;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
man's  heart  was  turned  towards  thoughts 
of  marriage,  I  doubt  whether  the  feeling  of 
relief  from  paying  the  tax  will  have  any 
efiFect  in  deterring  him.  I  merely  say  that 
to  show  you  that  this  form  of  taxation, 
archaic  and  outmoded,  is  discriminatory. 

Just  one  further  thing.  Surely  the  tax  can- 
not be  justified  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  all  persons  who  are  employed  within 
the  community,  whether  they  are  single  or 
married,  whetiier  they  be  man  or  woman, 
are  subject  to  taxation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  single  man  certainly  feels  the  bite  of 
the  income  tax  much  more  greatly  and  much 
more  harshly  than  does  the  married  man. 
The  single  man,  of  course,  is  exposed  to  all 
forms  of  direct  taxation,  including  the  gov- 
ernment sales  tax,  gasoline  tax,  liquor  tax, 
cigarette  tax  and  every  other  type.  He  pays 
his  fair  share. 

Lastly,  if  the  tax  is  related  to  land— and 
at  least  the  liability  to  pay  it  assessed 
whether  a  person  is  assessed  or  not— surely 
the  single  man  who  is  liable  for  this  tax, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  rent  to 
some  landlord,  which  landlord  in  turn  takes 
part  of  his  rent,  a  piece  of  his  rent,  and  pays 
it  in  to  the  municipal  tax  coflFers,  in  that 
sense  the  single  man  is  paying  municipal 
taxes  also,  in  relation  to  land  assessment. 

That  is  my  plea.  I  think  in  this  year 
1962  that  an  enlightened  government  that 
has  entered  the  golden  age  ought  to  have  a  I 

look  at  this  statute— well,  they  have  entered  | 

the   twilight  of  the   golden   age.    The  hon.  . 

Minister  says  in  his  remarks,  in  his  eloquent 
and  forceful  remarks  which  he  wrote  himself,  ' 

down  to  every  last  comma,  with  his  own  hand 
—I  am  just  trying  to  find  this  undying  almost 
quasi-Churchillian  phrase  here— "This  admin- 
istration"—I  am  quoting,  I  would  not  want 
for  the  moment  to  be  thought  to  be 
plagiarizing  this  phrase,  this  phrase  is  the 
hon.  Minister's,  "This  administration  is  firmly 
committed  to  progress."  So  in  the  context 
of  that  phrase,  I  would  heartily  recommend 
to    the   hon.    Minister   that   he    abolish   this 
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archaic,  outmoded  and  unjust  form  of  taxation. 
If  at  the  opening  of  tlie  next  session,  if  the 
Lord  spares  me  and  I  am  here,  I  do  not 
see  him  bringing  forth  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
3  of  The  Statute  Labour  Act,  then  I  shall 
proffer  the  bill  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
will  support  me  in  its  safe  and  speedy  passage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  the  present  Minister  is  no  friend  of 
poll  tax  from  those  days  when  he  was  attend- 
ing an  institution  of  learning  here  and  single 
and  happy— I  am  still  happy,  of  course— and 
dodging  the  poll  tax  collector  in  his  home 
town.  So  I  will  be  delighted  to  give  that 
matter  attention. 

I  might  say,  if  you  would  allow  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  question  earlier 
by  the  hon.  member  f6r  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald ) ,  that  the  trustees  of  the  improve- 
ment district  of  Elliot  Lake  receive  no 
remuneration,  but  they  do  receive  reasonable 
expenses.  For  the  last  year  the  total  expenses 
of  the  trustees  were  $388.62. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  I  would  like  to  say.  I  intend 
t)  be  very  brief,  but  one  in  particular  concerns 
the  question  of  conflict  of  interest.  I  have 
some  very  confinned  opinions  regarding  that. 
After  about  24  years  in  the  public  service  of 
my  own  community,  I  do  feel  that  if  any 
elected  representative  is  guilty  of  conflict 
of  interest,  no  penalty  is  too  great  to  impose 
on  such  an  individual,  because  I  do  think 
such  an  individual  is  abusing  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him   by  the  electorate. 

Early  tliis  year  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  (Mr.  Cass)  sent  a  letter  to  all 
mayors  and  reeves  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  conflict  of  interest.  I  want  to 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  sending  the 
letter.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  this  problem,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
anything  I  may  say  is  an  endeavour  to  help 
to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest. 

Tliough  the  letter  was  a  useful  reminder, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  do  any  good.  It 
certainly  will  not  do  any  harm.  The  only 
way  conflicts  of  interest  can  be  avoided  is  by 
pntting  teeth  in  the  legislation  and  providing 
for  heavy  penalties. 

For  instance,  if  the  subject  being  discussed 
in  open  council  is  one  in  which  an  alderman 
has  a  pecuniary  interest,  it  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  refrain  from  voting.  I  believe  he 
should  be  required  to  leave  the  council 
chamber  during  the  period  of  discussion,  for 


it  is  my  contention  that  his  very 
may  have  an  influence  on  other  membeiB  of 
the  council.  In  fact,  neither  should  he  parti- 
cipate in  the  discussion  or  vote  at  «vM«niii^^i^ 
level-or  any  stage  of  the  proceediogg. 

The  new  legislation  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Minister  earlier  this  session  would  permit  an 
alderman  to  discuss  the  matter  in  wUcfa  he 
has  an  interest  in  committee  and  bring  hit 
influence  to  bear  at  that  important  ftife. 
This  is  wrong. 

The  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  stated  in  this  House 
last  year  that  he  is  opposed  to  penalties  of 
any  kind  and  favours  leaving  it  to  the  electors 
to  register  their  disapproval  at  the  next  muni- 
cipal election.  But  with  most  councils  now 
elected  for  a  two-year  term,  an  alderman  may 
be  guilty  of  conflict  during  the  first  naontfa 
of  his  term  of  oflBce,  and  then  he  still  has  23 
months  to  serve  before  the  electors  catch  up 
with  him.  I  suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister 
in  committee  last  December  that  he  send  a 
letter  to  all  mayors  and  reeves  and  now  I 
have  a  further  suggestion  to  make. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to  also  send  it 
to  members  of  boards  of  education,  for  some 
boards  spend  more  of  the  tax  dollar  than 
the  municipal  council  on  general  administra- 
tion,  and  no  doubt,  a  conflict  of  interest  may 
exist  in  this  field  also.  I  make  that  suggestion 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  should  send  it  or  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Robarts),  but  I  think  it 
should  be  sent. 

The  1960  annual  report  of  muntoipal 
statistics  contains  the  latest  information  from 
financial  statements  as  received  from  929  of 
976  Ontario  municipalities  for  the  year  1900. 
This  means  that  47  municipalities  did  not 
report  at  all,  and  even  worse,  19  of  the  47 
did  not  report  in  time  to  be  included  in  either 
the  1959  or  1960  reports.  However,  these  47 
municipahties  are  included  with  the  1900 
annual  report  and  I  am  wondering  what  year 
those  particular  figures  represent 

But  more  important,  since  municipalities 
are  recipients  of  provincial  grants,  surely  Ae 
department  has  an  obhgation  to  send  some- 
one in  and  find  out  the  reasons  for  this 
delay.  This  would  help  to  avoid  many  of 
the  difficult  situations  in  which  some  of  the 
municipalities  find  themselves  today.  If  there 
is  not  the  staff  to  do  the  necessary  policing, 
the  department  will  have  to  hire  more, 
because  when  public  money  is  granted  by 
the  province  and  spent  by  another  agency 
the  government  is  obligated  to  see  that  the 
money  is  spent  wisely. 
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Page  XIX  of  the  1960  annual  report  of 
municipal  statistics  lists  the  gross  municipal 
per  capita  debenture  debt  outstanding  in 
1960  as  $251.65;  and  the  net  debt  as  $243.22. 
Compare  this  with  1946.  At  that  time  the 
gross  debt  per  capita  was  $58.10  and  the  net 
debt  $49.37.  In  other  words,  the  municipal 
per  capita  debt  has  increased  approximately 
450  per  cent  over  a  14-year  period.  No 
wonder  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
cautioned  the  municipalities  to  take  a  good 
look  at  their  spending.  But  the  great  increase 
in  debenture  debt  is  the  result  of  the  need 
for  schools  and  other  services  which  the 
municipal  governments  have  been  compelled 
to  provide,  services  in  which  this  government 
has  not  shared  equitably. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  figures  on 
page  XX  which  give  an  analysis  of  tlie  trend 
of  gross  debenture  debt  outstanding  and 
municipal  taxation.  The  general  municipal 
debt  for  all  municipalities  taking  the  figure  of 
100  per  cent  for  1945,  has  increased  to  443 
per  cent  in  1960.  A  still  greater  increase  is 
reported  in  Education  debt.  Still  taking  the 
1945  figure  as  100  per  cent,  it  has  increased 
to  755  per  cent  by  1960—7.5  times  more. 
Indebtedness  in  utilities  and  municipal 
enterprises  has  increased  by  525  per  cent. 

I  can  quite  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cautious  words  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in  telling  the  municipalities  to  look  after 
their  spending.  But  it  is  my  convinced 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  government 
has  to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  municipal 
assistance  than  they  are  doing  now. 

In  conclusion  I  would  just  like  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  late  Jack  Carter,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  He  was  a  very 
frank  individual.  I  always  found  him  most 
co-operative  and  helpful  and  on  this  occasion 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
like  me  to  answer  one  of  the  questions?  I 
think  there  was  only  one  that  could  be 
answered. 

First  of  all  I  would  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  suggestions  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  and  just 
as  there  were  some  very  good  suggestions  in 
other  comments  he  has  made,  I  think  there 
is  good  in  these.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
among  the  list  of  heads  of  municipalities  to 
whom  I  could  address  letters— and  I  will  say 
this,  that  they  were  all  signed  by  me  per- 
sonally, I  did  not  write  them  in  my  own 
little  hand  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  apparently  feels  I  should  do  with 
things  in  my  office— I  was  very  please<?  that 


the  wife  of  the  hon.  member,  who  is  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Oshawa,  should 
have  been  one  of  those  to  whom  such  a  letter 
was  addressed,  because  she  is  a  very  prom- 
inent member  of  her  sex  who  has  done  a 
\'ery  excellent  job  in  municipal  politics. 

I  am  advised,  with  respect  to  the  little 
problem  on  page  7  in  the  municipal  statistics, 
that  the  asterisk,  with  the  footnote  indicating 
that  certain  reports  were  not  in,  indicates 
that  those  reports  were  not  in  for  the  1959 
one,  and  that  the  1960  reports  were  not  in 
for  the  1960  one,  so  that  this  one  is  from 
the  year  before.  I  am  further  advised  that 
the  reason  these  are  not  in  is  that  normally 
the  municipal  auditor  has  not  put  in  his 
report  to  the  municipality  and  to  the  depart- 
ment in  time  and,  I  am  further  advised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  until  that  comes  in  and  is 
inspected  and  checked  by  my  department, 
there  is  no  grant  payable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  estimates  that  we  are  dealing 
with  tonight  is  that  there  are  only  three  votes. 
A  lot  of  the  items— are  there  five? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  two  are  capital 
\otes.  Let  me  not  argue  that.  The  point 
I  wanted  to  make  is  that  there  are  many 
things  which  I  would  think,  if  the  votes  were 
broken  down  in  somewhat  greater  detail, 
could  be  dealt  with  other  than  in  this  first 
grab-bag  vote,  where  everything  has  been 
concentrated  for  about  the  last  seven  hours. 
I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  back  again— 
not  with  any  great  real  hope  that  I  am  going 
to  accomplish  much,  but  at  least  to  get  a 
little  off  my  chest— to  this  issue  of  the  con- 
flict of  interest. 

I  was  interested  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
introductory  observations  this  afternoon— par- 
ticularly in  his  analogy  with  regard  to  the 
situation  as  between  the  government  and 
the  municipalities  being  comparable  to  that 
of  a  family.  As  he  pointed  out,  every  mem- 
ber of  that  family  has  its  rights  and  its 
duties  and  its  responsibilities.  That  was  on 
one  side.  Then  on  the  other  side,  he  pointed 
out  that  at  other  times  there  is  need  for 
authority  and  exercise  of  discipline.  I  think 
our  problem  is  here.  When  do  you  start 
exercising  the  discipline? 

As  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  in 
coping  with  revealed  and  documented  and 
undisputed  conflicts  of  interest,  you  exercise 
no  discipline  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
carry  the  analogy  further  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  that  his  govern- 
ment really  has  outdone  the  Dewey  philos- 
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ophy  in  its  most  exaggerated  fonn,  because 
the  undisciplined  child  can  go  and  do  as  it 
pleases,  even  after  its  misconduct  has  been 
spotted. 

I  want  to  focus  on  this,  because  the  Hon. 
Minister,  in  his  very  skilful  way,  says  "some 
people  are  saying  we  should  do  more  and 
some  people  are  saying  we  should  do  less. 
When  are  we  supposed  to  be  doing  more 
and  when  are  we  supposed  to  be  doing  less?^ 

Well,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  in  my  view  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  you  should  be  doing  more  when 
you  have  had  a  clear-cut  case  of  a  conflict  of 
interest.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  those  who  are  responsible  for  making  the 
law  can  escape  the  consequences  of  violating 
the  law,  and  can  do  so  with  impunity  as  far 
as  punishment  by  the  law  is  concerned,  this 
is  an  open  invitation  to  continue  violation. 

This  theory  that  has  been  enunciated  by 
this  government,  that  the  people  who  are 
going  to  take  account  of  the  person  who  has 
violated  the  law  are  the  voters,  is  the  phoni- 
est kind  of  theory.  The  ballot  box  can  never 
be  made  to  substitute  for  a  court  examination 
into  a  specific  violation  of  the  law.  Not  only 
do  you  have  the  kind  of  situation  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  just  detailed,  where  the  con- 
flict of  interest  may  be  in  the  early  period 
of  a  two-year  term  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  two-year  term  that  is  lost  and  forgotten— 
not  only  do  you  have  that,  but  you  have  the 
circumstances  in  which,  with  the  general  dis- 
interest in  municipal  politics,  it  is  relatively 
easy  for  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  benefiting  from  it  in  a  pecuni- 
ary way,  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
get  the  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  voters  that 
are  required  to  re-elect  this  person,  because 
there  is  only  30  per  cent  voting  anyway. 

In  other  words,  if  this  government  is  not 
willing,  when  they  have  a  clear-cut  case  of 
the  violation  of  the  law,  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  bring  this  person  before  the  court 
and  punish  him,  you  are  going  to  have  con- 
flicts of  interest  from  now  until  doomsday. 
My  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  as  to  when  he  should  do  more,  is: 
This  is  the  case  when  he  should  do  more. 
And  if  you  want  an  instance  of  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  have  had  it  in  the  Pittsburgh  case 
that  has  been  put  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Once  again  the  hon.  Minister  is  very  skil- 
ful-he did  not  sit  on  the  bench  or  practice 
law  for  a  time,  but  sometimes  he  abuses  the 
experience  and  the  abilities  and  talents  that 
he  has  acquired  and  developed.  He  de- 
veloped a  nice  little  argument  on  techni- 
calities  tonight,    as   to   whether   or   not   his 


integrity  or  his  veracity  had  been  challenged 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden).  There  was  an  argument  on  the 
technicality  and  he  never  did  get  around  to 
dealing  with  the  issue. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  at  all  in  the  fint 
presentation  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  regarding  the  Pitts- 
burgh case,  that  doubt  has  now  been  wiped 
out  completely  by  the  subsequent  evidence. 
You  do  not  need  to  take  my  word  for  it;  you 
can  take  the  word  of  the  editors  of  the 
Kingston  WhiK-Standard  whom  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  do  not  normally  support 
issues  that  the  NDP  raises.  They  looked 
into  the  situation,  and  the  more  they  looked 
into  the  situation  the  more  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  smells;  therefore  they  have 
suggested  to  this  government  that  tfaero 
should  be  an  investigation  because  it  is  not 
just  a  case  of  conflict  of  interest  at  the  mimi- 
cipal  level. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  die 
involvement  of  one  or  two  government  de- 
partments. It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  rise  tonight  and  say  that,  just  as 
the  appropriate  minute  authorizing  this  sale 
back  in  the  municipality  is  lost,  now  a  letter 
that  would  have  incriminated  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  has  been  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  now;  on  a  point  of 
privilege;  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  said 
nothing  tonight  about  any  minute,  and  I 
object  very  strongly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  that  you 
said  anything  about  the  minutes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  like  people 
interrupting,  just  ask  him  to  sit  douTi  until 
he  has  a  point  of  substance.  I  am  talking 
about  the  hon.  member  who  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  the  minute  to  authorize  the 
sale  was  never  put  in  the  books.  It  has  been 
lost.  I  said:  just  as  that  appropriate  Of  that 
very  key  minute  has  become  lost,  now  we  are 
told  that  a  key  letter  which  would  have 
placed  some  onus  on  this  department  to  have 
taken  some  action,  has  also  become  lost.  All 
the  key  documents  become  lost.  Maybe  it 
all  happened,  but  it  is  passing  strange,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  did  happen,  but  it  is  vciy 
strange.  In  fact  it  is  so  strange-if  I  can 
capture  the  hon.  Minister's  attention  for  a 
moment-it  is  so  strange  diat  I  think  this  adds 
furtlier  to  tlie  case  for  the  hon.  Minister  clear- 
ing the  air  by  an  investigation  into  this,  and 
not  try  to  base  his  defence  on  die  fact  that  a 
letter  that  they  received  is  now  lost. 

This  is  about  the  most  far-fetched  Idnd  ol 
argument   I  have   ever   heard   presented   by 
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an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  Legis- 
lature. It  reminds  me  of  the  Highways 
scandal  six  or  seven  years  ago  where  a  certain 
document  that  would  have  provided  the 
evidence  had  become  lost  in  a  flood  in  some- 
body's basement.  Is  it  not  magnificent  how 
the  floods  come  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
wipe  out  the  incriminating  evidence? 

However,  let  me  leave  that— but  I  leave  it 
by  emphasizing  that  if  this  government,  if 
this  hon.  Minister,  is  interested  in  something 
more  than  just  words  and  meaningless  letters 
going  out  on  the  problem  of  conflict  of 
interest  to  the  municipalities,  when  he  said: 
"When  should  I  do  more?"  My  answer  to  the 
question  is:  whenever  he  has  a  clear-cut  case 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  because  it  should 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  ratepayers  who 
have  neither  the  means,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  time  to  go  out  and  seek  the 
evidence  and  take  the  matter  to  a  court. 
Surely  it  is  the  obligation  of  this  government? 
And  why  should  it  be  the  obligation  of  the 
government,  Mr.  Chairman?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  all  they  are  being  asked  to  do  is 
to  enforce  their  own  laws.  If  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  enforce 
its  own  law,  then  who  in  heaven's  name  has 
got  this  responsibility? 

There  is  one  further  step  in  this  rather 
serious  matter  and  that  is  this:  Not  only  does 
the  government  ignore  and  refuse  to  take 
action  in  instances  where  there  is  an  obvious 
conflict  of  interest,  but  what  really  astounds 
me  in  the  development  of  recent  months, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they— or  let  me  put  it 
more  accurately— the  Conservative  Party 
honours  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  conflict 
of  interest.  They  honour  them  by  refusing  to 
act  when  they  have  a  man  sitting  on  their 
own  benches  here  for  which  there  is  repeated 
conflict  of  interest  documented  in  the  report 
from  the  government's  own  department. 

If  I  may  just  pause  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  afternoon  when  there  were  some  inter- 
jections across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I 
made  the  comment  that  I  am  willing  to 
repeat  any  time,  anywhere— the  observation 
from  that  usually  absent  hon.  member  who 
at  the  moment  was  present,  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne),  was  to  the  efiFect, 
"Shut  up,  or  I  will  meet  you  outside  and 
deal  with  you  there."  This  is  the  kind  of 
character  this  hon.  member  of  Parliament  is. 
I  am  wondering  how  long  it  is  going  to  be 
before  the  hon.  members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  or  the  government,  are  going  to  have 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  convinced  most  of  them 
as  individuals  are  ashamed. 


They  are  bringing  this  House  into  dis- 
respect by  their  refusal  to  act.  Let  me  say 
to  this  House  and  to  the  hon.  member  who 
is  not  here,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  run- 
ning away  from  him  outside,  but  I  have  no 
intention  in  getting  embroiled  with  him  out- 
side. Just  let  him  carry  his  bluff  and  his 
bluster  one  iota  beyond  the  limit  of  the  law 
and  he  will  not  be  treated  as  hghtly  as  his 
fellow  Conservatives  treat  him.  That  is  one 
aspect  of  it. 

The  other  aspect  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
even  more  unbelievable.  I  suppose  there  is 
embarrassment  in  coping  with  a  man  who  is 
sitting  in  the  House,  and  likely  what  they 
are  going  to  do  is  get  rid  of  him  at  the  next 
nomination  day.  But  if  there  is  anything 
worse  than  that,  it  is  what  happened  in 
Renfrew  South  in  the  last  by-election.  I  want 
to  remind  this  House,  in  case  they  have  for- 
gotten, that  no  more  than  a  year  or  so  ago  a 
situation  developed  in  the  town  of  Amprior, 
as  a  result  of  which  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  saw  fit  to  conduct  an  audit, 
as  it  is  described.  The  report  was  brought 
in  on  June  6,  1960.  I  want  to  read  to  this 
House  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  that 
report,  just  to  remind  them: 

While  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
councillor  is  a  shareholder  in  the  company 
from  our  inquiries  so  far,  it  does  appear 
that  two  councillors,  Messrs.  C.  S.  Mulvihill 
and  J.  J.  Greene,  who  form  the  legal  firm 
of  Mulvihill  and  Greene,  were  at  the  same 
time  as  they  sat  on  the  council  also  solici- 
tors for  the  company  and  prepared  the 
agreement  dated  March  12,  1957,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  the  investigations.  Not 
only  did  these  two  councillors  prepare  the 
agreement  and  act  as  solicitors  for  the 
company,  but  also  it  appears  from  the 
minutes  they  voted  on  by-law  17^  au- 
thorizing the  execution  of  this  agreement. 
This  obviously  was  improper  and  dis- 
qualifies them  under  section  56  l(q)  of  The 
Municipal  Act  and  pursuant  to  section  165 
would  lay  them  open  to  being  unseated  at 
the  instance  of  any  elector.  This  question 
at  this  stage  is  somewhat  academic,  inas- 
much as  neither  of  these  gentlemen  is  a 
member  of  the  present  council. 

Then  there  is  a  subsequent  comment: 

It  also  appears  from  our  inquiry  that  at 
the  time  that  Messrs.  Mulvihill  and  Greene 
were  solicitors  for  the  company  they  were 
also  solicitors  for  at  least  some  (rf  the 
purchasers  of  homes  from  the  company  and 
we  have  been  provided  with  a  copy  of 
their  certificate  as  to  the  title  in  respect 
of  a   purchase   made   by   Sergeant   James 
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McCormack.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  not 
concerned  too  greatly  with  the  propriety 
of  the  actions  of  these  sohcitors  in  this 
respect  as  it  has  very  httle  if  any  relation- 
ship to  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  and 
it  is  properly  a  matter  for  the  law  society 
if  any  individual  wishes  to  complain  to  that 
society  or  if  it  wishes  to  act  on  its  own 
motion. 

Now  tliere  is  the  story,  along  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  summing  up  of  the  situation 
in  a  later  part  of  the  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  town  sought  "to  extricate  itself  from 
this  whole  melee  of  illegalities  and  irregular- 
ities." Two  of  the  main  architects  of  the 
illegalities  and  the  irregularities  were  Messrs. 
Mulvihill  and  Greene.  Witli  regard  to  their 
violation  of  the  ethics  of  their  profession,  it 
was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  tlie  law  society 
and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts), 
"when  prodded  in  the  House,  informed  us  a 
year  or  so  ago  that  they  were  mildly  repri- 
manded by  that  body.  The  law  society 
apparently  sent  a  letter  out  to  all  lawyers 
across  the  province  telling  them,  in  effect, 
that  this  is  a  nasty  kind  of  thing  that  good 
lawyers  should  not  do.  There  the  matter 
rested. 

But  vvdthin  18  months,  less  than  two  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  by-election  in 
Renfrew  South,  and  whom  did  the  Conserva- 
tives choose  as  their  candidate?  C.  S.  Mulvi- 
hill, the  man  who  was  named  in  their  own 
report.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reports  that  were  very  current  in  Renfrew 
South  were  accurate,  that  the  choice  of 
Mulvihill  was  at  the  direction  of  the  central 
oflBce  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  reasons 
that  I  will  not  go  into  here,  they  decided 
they  wanted  to  have  him  rather  than  other 
aspirants  that  were  in  the  picture.  So  it  was 
not  just  a  case  of  the  decision  of  the  conven- 
tion, because  that  convention  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  influenced  and  directed 
from  the  central  office  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  point  that  I 
started  witli.  Not  only  do  we  have  conflict 
of  interest,  not  only  does  this  government 
ignore  them,  but  the  party  that  this  govern- 
ment represents  goes  out  and  honours  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  conflict  of  interest  by 
making  them  candidates  and  hoping  to  bring 
them  into  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  government  and 
this  hon.  Minister  want  to  kid  the  public 
of  this  province  that  he  is  serious  about  this 
matter,  he  cannot  do  it  in  the  face  of  facts 
such  as  these.  He  cannot  do  it  by  ignoring 
the  situation  down  in  Pittsburgh.   Forget  the 


hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
whose  views  even  when  they  are  fo  tolidly 
documented  that  the  hon.  Minister  can  only 
get  up  and  quibble  technicalities  he  will 
not  accept.  Read  the  editorials  of  the  Kings- 
ton Whi^-Staiulard,  which  have  come  in 
since-written  by  men  who  have  analyzed  tbe 
situation  impartially.  Some  of  the  quotatioiit 
were  put  on  the  record  by  my  hon.  ool« 
league.  So  when  the  hon.  Minister  iitflr- 
rupts  with  that  rather  exasperating  mile  ol 
his,  which  is  not  a  smile  on  thoee  faoei,  it 
is  a  sort  of  provocative  sneer— 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
of  personal  privilege- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
not  let  his  personal  privilege  be  hurt  to 
easily.  When  the  hon.  Minister  gets  up  and 
says,  "We  have  had  a  lot  of  words  from 
over  there,  but  no  action,"  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  I  ask  that  the  remark  with  respect 
to  sneer  directed  at  me  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  want 
to  interpret  his  smile  as  a  sneer,  then  that 
is  my  privilege.  I  have  to  withdraw  the  fact 
that  I  interpret  his  smile,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  going  to  with* 
draw  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  hon.  member,  when  he 
a  speech,  must  always  make  it  in  that 
ner.  Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
should  by  now  be  accustomed  to  it.  I  have 
not  become  accustomed  to  it  because  I  have 
been  accustomed  always  to  having  had  hon. 
members  act  as  gentlemen,  speak  as  gentle- 
men, and  be  gentlemen.  If  the  hon. 
member  does  not  wish  to  withdraw  it,  I 
will  not  put  this  House  or  >'Ou,  sir,  to  any 
difficulty.  We  all  recognize  the  situatioo 
and  he  can  carry  on  in  this  same  manner, 
in  which  he  and  other  members  of  that 
party  have  been  accustomed  to  hcretofor  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  second  time 
the  hon.  Minister  has  made  a  statement  and 
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then  backed  down  on  it.    But  the  point  is 
this,  Mr.  Chairman— 

An  hon.  member:  And  I  said  you  have  a 

smile- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Is  that  right?  Should   I 

ask   him    to   withdraw    that?     Of    course,    it 

would   be   nonsensical   and   I  will  tell  you, 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  both  hon.  members- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  it  is  done.  When  this  gov- 
ernment is  caught  red-handed  with  the  evi- 
dence clearly  revealed,  then  they  trump  up 
these  excuses  to  distract  pubhc  attention- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  case  is  clear  cut 
for  this  government  doing  something  and  if 
it  is  not  going  to  go  out  and  practice  what 
it  is  preaching,  then  the  hon.  Minister  might 
as  well  stop  right  now  preaching  about 
breaches  of  trust  around  this  province.  I 
have  a  couple  of  items  more  here.  I  thought 
I  v/as  nearly  finished. 

Just  let  me  go  back  to  one  case  that  we 
dealt  with  a  year  or  so  ago  in  this  House, 
to  show  you  just  how  necessary  it  is  for 
some  of  us  to  get  up  here  even  tliough  we 
hurt  the  feelings  of  some  hon.  members 
over  there  who  are  determined  not  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

I  raised  in  this  House  here,  for  the  last 
couple  of  years,  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
public  utilities  commission  at  the  city  of 
Windsor.  The  background  to  it  is  a  brief 
one  that  I  can  recall  to  the  House. 

He  sat  on  the  pubHc  utilities  commission 
from  the  early  40's  until  1949  and  did  no 
business  at  all  with  the  commission,  reveal- 
ing that  he  knew  precisely  what  were  his 
obligations  as  an  elected  representative.  Then 
in  1949  and  1950— and  this  is  a  point  which 
we  should  take  a  look  at  in  our  legislation- 
he  incorporated  his  company  and  started  to 
do  business.  He  did  over  $200,000  worth  of 
business  in  the  next  10  years,  and  it  was 
done  without  any  tenders  being  called. 
Because  we  raised  it  in  the  House  here, 
people  back  at  the  local  level  raised  the  issue. 
They  did  call  tenders  this  year,  and  what 
was  the  result? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  called  for 
tenders  on  cement  poles  and  the  tender  that 
was  put  in  by  Mr.  Fuller  was  for  the  sum 
of  $57.06.  Over  the  10  years  that  he  had 
been  getting  these  orders  without  tenders,  his 


original  tendering  of  $34  in  1950  had  risen 
until  in  1959  it  was  $49.50.  In  1960  it  was 
$50.23  and  by  1961  it  was  up  to  $57.06.  At 
least  those  earlier  figures  were  what  they  paid 
him.  He  did  not  have  to  tender  because  there 
was  no  competition. 

This  year  they  called  for  tenders  and  what 
was  the  result,  Mr.  Chairman?  Well,  when 
this  gentleman  put  in  his  bid  of  $57.06,  the 
tender  went  to  another  man  whose  bid  was 
$37.22,  including  a  200-mile  delivery  cost. 
Something  like  $8,000  was  saved  by  the  town 
calling  for  tenders  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  re- 
lieved of  his  cosy  contract  that  he  has  been 
getting  regularly  for  the  whole  ten  years. 

Stan  Westall  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  has  written  an  article  on  this  in  which 
he  draws  the  conclusion  tliat  the  obvious 
moral  of  this  story  is  that  you  should  always 
calls  for  tenders.  He  is  right.  The  obvious 
moral  is  that  you  should  tender,  and  you 
would  have  eliminated  the  excessive  pay- 
ments a  lot  earlier.  The  taxpayers  would 
have  been  saved  this  unnecessary  expense 
that  was  being  paid  to  a  member,  and  now 
the  chairman,  of  their  public  utilities  com- 
mission. The  other  obvious  conclusion  surely 
is  that  this  case  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
to  ignore  a  situation  in  which  an  individual— 
as  Charlotte  Whitton  has  put  it— can  set  up 
a  company  with  a  mother  or  a  brother  or  a 
secretary  as  directors— any  three  people;  you 
incorporate  yourself  and  from  that  point  on 
you  are  not  violating  the  law— you  can  go  on 
and  perpetuate  your  conflict  of  interest  at 
will— the  hon.  Minister  might  as  well  stop 
his  preaching,  because  he  is  not  going  to 
eliminate  a  conflict  of  interest  across  the 
province  as  long  as  he  ignores  this. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  raise  has  nothing 
to  do  with  conflict  of  interest,  but  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  indicate  how  hon.  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  operate  some- 
times in  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  their  position  in 
the  community  or  their  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. A  year  or  so  ago,  the  public  utihties 
commission  of  the  city  of  Kingston  made 
application  to  buy  a  piece  of  property,  part 
of  the  so-called  Butterell  farm  facing  on 
Concession  Street  in  Kingston,  for  a  water- 
storage  reservoir.    They  were  turned  down. 

Exactly  what  power  the  hon.  member  for 
that  area,  then  the  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  had  in  the  case  I  do  not 
know.  I  understand  that  this  property  was 
under  option  to  CMHC  at  Ottawa,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  came  under  his  direction. 
However,  even  if  it  did,  that  only  modifies  it 
slightly,  because  after  they  had  made  applica- 
tion to  get  this  land,  the  general  manager  of 
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the  public  utilities  commission  of  the  city 
of  Kmg^on  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  on 
March  6,  1961,  which  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

It  has  been  indicated  to  me  tliat  your 
commission  is  interested  in  purchasing  a 
piece  of  the  Butterell  farm  facing  on  Con- 
cession Street  in  the  city  of  Kingston  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  ground  level 
storage  reservoir.  I  have,  in  and  out  of 
season  since  I  have  been  in  public  Itfe, 
made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
recommend  the  sale  of  any  of  the  federal 
farm  to  any  third  person  until  such  time 
as  I  was  sure  that  the  land  remaining  in 
this  area  would  not  be  required  for  the 
Ahiminum  Company  of  Canada  Limited's 
Kingston  works.  None  of  this  land  must  be 
dealt  with  in  any  way  that  could  prejudice 
the  aluminum  company.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  aluminum  company  has 
some  land  for  sale  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  Boulevard,  and 
it  might  be  a  point  of  wisdom  to  buy  some 
of  this  land  and  put  your  reservoir  under- 
ground, the  same  as  the  one  on  St.  Clair 
Avenue  in  Toronto— 

and  so  on. 

Now  here  is  the  case  of  a  public  utilities 
commission  in  the  city  seeking  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  most  appropriate  piece 
of  land,  and  the  local  member  who,  at  tliat 
time  was  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with 
some  jurisdiction  over  the  allotting  of  land 
with  community  planning,  coming  under  his 
department,  writes  and  in  eflFect  says:  "I 
have,  in  and  out  of  season  since  I  have  been 
in  public  life,  made  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  sale,  etc."  The 
interests  of  the  aluminum  company  were  put 
above  the  municipality  of  which  he  is  a 
representative  and  a  resident. 

I  have  found  out  since  that,  faced  with  tliis 
rather  effective  blocking,  the  public  utilities 
commission  and  some  of  its  people  who  have 
contacts  with  the  aluminum  company  went 
to  the  aluminum  company  and  have  been 
able  to  get  another  piece  of  land  which  has 
met  their  needs.  But  it  is  still  rather  inter- 
esting—the manner  in  which  the  public 
utilities  commission  is  treated  by  the  local 
member  when  they  were  seeking  a  piece  of 
property  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  of 
Kingston  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
their  public  utilities. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  carr>' 
this  first  vote,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  the  exact  significance  of  item  8  of 


the  first  vote;  that  is,  grant  to  Comniiiiiity 
Planning  Association  of  Canada— $4,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  in  my  opinion,  and 
that  was  also  the  advice  I  have  received 
from  exp(>rienced  officials  in  the  department. 
is  the  func*tion  of  education  with  respect  to 
planning.  One  of  the  most  effective  wajn  of 
c>ducating  not  only  municipal  official!  and 
planning  officials,  but  the  general  public,  has 
been  through  the  activities  of  the  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada  and,  in 
Ontario,  particularly  the  Ontario  branch. 
This  is  a  grant  which  is  made  for  the  %vock 
of  this  association  in  Ontario,  which  throu^ 
workshops,  through  providing  expert 
through  having  interested  in  the 
many  people  from  all  over  the  province 
are  interested  in  planning,  manages  to— at 
least  I  am  so  advised,  I  have  no  personal 
experience  yet  of  this,  but  I  am  so  advised— 
manages  not  only  to  create  a  very  consider- 
able interest  in  planning,  but  to  give  very 
great  assistance  to  those  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  my  senior 
officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
planning  in  this  province,  and  it  is  mine  also, 
that  this  is  a  worthwhile  expenditure  of  a 
very  modest  sum  which  in  the  end  undoubt- 
edly will  save  this  province  large  sums;  and 
certainly  many  municipalities  large  sums 
through  having  a  proper  understanding  of 
planning  and  the  proper  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  Wintcrmeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  where  the  nnoney 
that  is  appropriated  for  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  actually  is  recorded  in  this  par- 
ticular vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  It  is  part  of  the  main  office 
vote,  1301.  It  is  not  broken  down.  If  it  is 
salaries  it  is  under  salaries;  travelling  eq>enies 
under  travelling  expenses;  and  maintenance 
under  maintenance. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  So  that  the  community 
planning  branch  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  All  branches  for  those 
particular  items  are  lumped  together,  if  you 
wish,  as  one  operating  unit. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  trying  to  evoke  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Minister  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of 
building  up  what  I  might  term  a  provincial 
plan  through  a  series  of  regional  plans  and 
local   municipal   plans.     I    believe   that   the 
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whole  purpose  of  the  Community  Planning 
Association  of  Canada  is  aimed  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  think  this  is  their  professional  opinion. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  by  supporting  this 
particular  organization,  and  its  work,  that 
there  is  some  agreement  with  its  objectives. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  his  policy  is  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  not  only  local,  municipal 
planning,  but  likewise  regional  planning  and 
provincial  planning?  In  particular,  I  would 
like  to  add  this  question:  does  the  hon. 
Minister  believe  that  the  operations  of  the 
various  departments  of  government— High- 
ways, Water  Resources  and  the  like— should 
be  co-ordinated  with  the  overall  plan? 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me-it  may  be  a  small  point,  but  I 
think  a  very  illustrative  one— that  when 
buying  rights  of  way  for  highways,  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  consult  with  other 
departments  to  determine  whether  they  will 
need  land  for  a  water  throughway  or  gas 
lines  or  the  like.  This  sort  of  co-ordination  is 
not  only  economical,  but  likewise  I  think  it 
is  an  efficient  way  of  operating  at  a  time  when 
overall  planning  is  very  important. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  saying  in  essence  is 
this:  what  is  the  hon.  Minister's  personal  and 
public  position  in  respect  to  the  advisability 
and  the  good  sense  of  regional  and  provincial 
planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
the  first  part  of  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer ) , 
I  am  advised  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  Community  Planning 
Association  of  Canada  is  as  he  states.  They 
have  other  very  worthwhile  interests,  one  of 
which  is  transportation  and  they  are  very 
busy  considering  that  now,  I  believe. 
But  if  his  question  would  be  with  that  being 
one  of  their  aims  and  objects,  is  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  assist  them,  I  would 
say  yes. 

With  respect  to  co-operation  at  the  pro- 
vincial government  level  between  depart- 
ments, I  can  only  speak— and  I  have  been 
asked  for  my  personal  opinion  and  I  give  it 
—I  can  only  speak  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  The  Department  of  Highways  and 
now  in  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
It  was  always  the  custom  and  procedure,  as 
I  can  recall  it,  and  I  can  recall  many  instances 
of  it  in  The  Department  of  Highways  when 
either  land  was  being  acquired  or  surplus 
land  was  being  disposed  of,  to  consult  other 
departments  and  even  other  commissions,  such 
as  Ontario  Hydro,  which  are  not  part  of  the 


Ontario  government,  to  see  if  they  could  work 
together  with  The  Department  of  Highways. 
I  have  also  found  since  coming  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  that  the 
same  thing  holds,  that  when  there  are  these 
problems  we  do  circulate  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government  and  commissions,  and  if 
it  affects  municipalities  the  municipalities,  to- 
ascertain  not  only  their  views  but  also  whether 
there  can  be  any  concentrated  and  directed 
effort  from  all  the  angles  that  might  later 
occur  to  planners,  and  goodness  only  knows 
there  are  many  angles  that  occur  to  planners 
from  time  to  time. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  general  question: 
what  is  my  view  both  personally  and  in  my 
public  position  with  respect  to  regional  and 
provincial  planning?  I  may  say  first  of  all 
that  personally,  and  I  again  say  this  with 
very  small  experience  behind  me,  personally 
I  think  that  regional  planning  is  a  must.  I 
think  I  almost  indicated  that  in  answering 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden). 
Not  only  is  regional  planning  a  must,  but 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  areas  of 
government,  forms  of  government,  in  our 
province. 

I  may  say  this,  sir,  and  I  think  this  is 
not  divulging  anything  which  may  not  be 
known:  the  planning  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment has  long  felt  that  regional  studies,  even 
regional  representatives  of  the  department, 
was  a  good  idea.  I  am  advised,  as  I  earlier 
stated,  there  was  a  study  being  made  of  the 
organization  of  my  department,  and  I  am 
advised  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  going 
to  be  recommended  to  me  will  be  regional 
planning  offices.  How  soon  we  can  implement 
that,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  we  think  it  is 
an  excellent  idea,  we  think  it  must  be  im- 
plemented and  that  it  will  be  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

Now  with  respect  to  provincial  planning— 
and  that,  by  the  way,  was  my  opinion  both 
personally  and  in  my  public  position  with 
respect  to  regional  planning.  With  respect 
to  provincial  planning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  personal  views  nor  public  views  on  it 
except  that  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable.  My 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  practised  in 
many  spheres  of  government  by  the  present 
administration  and  the  public  service  will 
carry  out  the  views  and  policies  of  the 
administration.  I  would  anticipate  that  this 
co-operation  and  planning  will  continue  and 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman,, 
one  of  the  largest  amounts  of  money,  in  fact. 
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I  believe,  the  largest  amount  of  money  under 
this  vote,  is  the  $26,425,000  for  payments 
under  The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants 
Act.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
explain  how  this  is  divided,  that  is  the 
amounts  of  money  given  in  proportion  to 
population  to  various  mimicipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  hon.  member  is  asking  what  is 
the  per  capita  basis  in  the  types  of  munici- 
palities or  what  is  the  total  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  the  per  capita  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  could  answer  that,  but 
not  the  total  amount.  First  of  all,  every 
municipality,  Mr.  Chaimian,  receives  $1  per 
capita  for  the  following  purposes  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act:  to  assist  each  munici- 
pality in  Ontario,  the  taxpayers  of  which 
contribute  through  municipal  taxes,  towards 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
county  and  by  way  of  an  unconditional  grant 
$1  per  capita.    So  that  is  $1. 

Everybody  gets  a  second  one  to  assist  each 
municipality  in  Ontario  in  the  provision  of 
welfare  and  social  services,  including  indigent 
and  unemployment  relief,  hospitalization  and 
institutional  care  and  other  services  for  its 
inhabitants  by  way  of  unconditional  grant, 
$2  per  capita.  So  now  we  have  every  muni- 
cipality getting  $3  per  capita. 

Then  there  is  a  special  provision  which 
only  applies  to  certain  ones:  $1  per  capita  to 
counties  for  population  on  Indian  reserves,  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  justice.  So 
certain  counties  will  receive  an  additional 
dollar. 

Now,  we  are  coming  back  to  the  basic  $3. 
Then: 

in    recognition    of    the    larger    per    capita 

expenditures— 

and  I  am  quoting  from  the  Act: 

—that  the  municipalities  with  larger  popula- 
tions are  required  to  make  in  the  provision 
of  welfare  and  social  services,  including 
indigent  and  unemployment  relief,  hos- 
pitalization and  institutional  care  costs,  and 
other  services  for  their  inhabitants,  the 
following  per  capita  payment  to  municipali- 
ties having  a  population  over  2,000— 

in  addition  to  those  I  have  previously 
mentioned  in  parts  1  and  2: 

—by  way  of  an  unconditional  grant  (a)— 

Now  first  of  all  if  it  is  a  municipality,  a  local 
municipality,  under  2,000  population,  it  gets 
$3.  That  is  it  unless  it  happens  to  be  a 
county  with  Indians  in  it.    So  in  addition  to 


the  $3  that  I  have  mentioned,  10  cents  per 
capita  in  cast*  of  towns  and  vilbges  having  a 
population  over  2,000  and  not  exceeding 
5,0(K);  10  cents  per  capita  in  the  caie  of 
townships  having  a  population  over  2,000 
and  not  exceetling  5,000;  25  cenU  per  capita 
in  the  case  of  towns  and  villages  having  a 
population  of  over  5,000  and  not  exceeding 
7,000;  25  cents  per  capita  in  the  caie  of 
townships  having  a  population  of  over  5,000 
and  not  exceeding  1(),0(X);  35  cents  per  capita 
in  the  case  of  townships  having  a  popul^ion 
over  10,000  and  not  exceeding  15,000;  50 
cents  per  capita  in  tlie  case  of  towns  and 
villages  having  a  population  of  over  7,000 
and  not  exceeding  10,000;  50  ct?nts  again  per 
capita  in  the  case  of  townships  having  a 
population  of  over  15,000  and  not  exceeding 
20,000;  75  cents  per  capita  in  the  case  rtf 
towns  and  villages  having  a  population  of 
over  10,000;  75  cents  per  capita  in  the  case 
of  townships  liaving  a  population  of  o%cr 
20,000;  $1  per  capita  in  the  case  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  75,000  and  under; 
$1.25  per  capita  in  the  case  of  cities  having 
a  population  of  over  75,000  and  not  exceed- 
ing 200,000;  $1.50  per  capita  in  the  case  of 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  200,000 
and  not  exceeding  400,000;  $2  per  capita  in 
the  case  of  cities  having  a  population  of  over 
400,000  and  not  exceeding  750,000;  and 
finally,  $2.50  per  capita  in  the  case  of  metro- 
politan municipalities  and  cities  having  a 
population  of  over  750,000. 

So  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  basic  $3  per  capita;  plus,  in 
the  case  of  counties,  $1  per  capita  for  Indians 
on  reservations;  plus  in  the  case  of  every 
municipality  with  over  2,000  in  population, 
the  graded  additional  per  capita  payment  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  thank  tlie  hon.  Minister 
for  his  explanation.  I  wonder  if  he  would  just 
go  a  litde  bit  farther  into  the  case  of  Indian 
reservations.  For  example,  in  my  own  county 
of  Bruce,  we  have  two  Indian  reservations. 
How  does  that  affect  the  county,  is  it  paid 
to  the  county  council?  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  advisetl-actually  I 
think  I  am  probabh  an  honorary  member  of 
one  of  those  bands  up  in  the  hon.  member's 
part  of  the  countryside  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  get  $1  for  my  headdress  or 
not  up  there  each  year,  I  should  hope  they 
would.  I  am  advised  if  those  reservations 
are  within  the  hon.  member's  county  then  $1 
per  head  for  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  is 
paid  to  his  county. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  item  14,  under  municipal  winter  works 
incentive  programme,  last  year  we  voted  $3 
million.  Then  there  was  an  additional  $1 
million,  making  a  total  of  $4  million  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  that  was  used.  This 
year  I  see  it  is  increased  to  $10  million,  two- 
and-a-half  times  more.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  me  what  additional  pro- 
grammes he  anticipates  undertaking  this 
particular  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it 
might  help  not  only  the  hon.  member  who  is 
asking  the  question,  but  all,  if  I  would  give 
a  brief  resume  with  respect  to  the  winter 
programme.  I  would  point  out  to  him  that 
the  estimates  for  this  department  last  year 
provided  a  sum  of  $14  million  for  winter 
works  programme  and  this  year  $10  million. 
The  reason  for  that  is  quite  understandable; 
because  last  year  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
our  expenditure  for  the  provincial  share  of 
this  winter  work  falls  well  below  the  $10 
million  mark.  We  anticipate  from  what  he 
have  seen  and  what  exp)erience  we  have  had 
that  $10  million  this  coming  year  will  be 
sufficient. 

But  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  winter  works  incentive  programme  and 
perhaps  give  some  figures  with  respect  to  its 
impact.  On  August  24,  1961,  my  department 
informed  Ontario  municipalities  that  the 
province  would  be  participating  again  in  the 
municipal  winter  works  incentive  programme 
for  the  coming  winter.  That  is  this  winter 
just  passed.  The  municipalities  were  informed 
that  as  in  previous  years,  the  federal  and 
provincial  government  would  contribute  50 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively  of  the 
payroll  costs  of  approved  municipal  projects 
carried  out  during  the  period  October  15, 
1961,  to  April  30,  1962.  This  period  was 
extended  to  May  31,  1962,  as  I  announced 
to  this  House  on  March  2  last. 

Tlie  payments,  however,  on  new  municipal 
building  continued  to  be  limited  to  $50,000 
for  the  federal  government  and  $25,000  for 
the  provincial  government,  except  for  a  major 
innovation  to  which  I  will  later  refer.  The 
programme  is  designed,  as  we  know,  to  assist 
municipalities  to  undertake  projects  in  the 
winter  months  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  carried  out,  thereby  creating  more  em- 
ployment. The  scope  of  the  current  pro- 
gramme is  such  that  all  capital  undertakings 
of  a  municipality  except  for  schools,  hospitals, 
subway  systems  and  municipally-owned 
buildings  to  be  used  for  industrial  or  business 
purposes  by  private  occupancy,  are  accepted 


under  the  programme.  Ordinary  maintenance 
work  of  all  kinds,  of  course,  is  excluded. 
Although  its  definition  has  been  relaxed  so 
that  some  projects  such  as  the  removal  from 
municipal  properties  of  diseased  trees  and 
demolition  of  buildings  are  now  eligible 
under  the  programme. 

The  major  innovation  to  the  programme 
to  which  I  previously  referred  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  maximum  limit  on  payments  on 
new  structures  which  initially  had  been 
$50,000  federally  and  $25,000  provincially. 
These  amounts  are  now  payable  on  major 
structures  during  each  winter  period  they 
qualify  for  subsidy,  under  the  terms  of  the 
programme.  In  order  to  assist  municipalities 
to  finance  projects  approved  and  accepted 
under  the  1961-1962  winter  works  incentive 
programme,  interim  payments  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  eligible  direct  payroll  costs,  pro- 
viding at  least  50  per  cent  of  such  costs  have 
been  incurred  at  the  date  of  application.  At 
the  present  time  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  increase  sharply  the  amount  of 
interim  payments  to  assist  further  the  muni- 
cipalities participating  in  this  programme. 

As  at  March  31,  1962,  with  still  two 
months  to  go  with  the  extended  programme, 
1,407  applications  had  been  approved  and 
accepted  from  336  municipalities  or  com- 
missions, indicating  therein  that  20,013  men 
will  be  employed  with  an  estimated  total  of 
1,095,701  man  days.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  projects  is  $79,326,203,  with  a 
total  payroll  cost  during  the  period  of  $17,- 
169,440,  with  assistance  being  paid  to  the 
municipalities  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  in  the  amounts  of  $8,535,195 
and  $4,242,136  respectively. 

These  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  indicate  a 
continued  increase  in  the  use  of  the  winter 
works  incentive  programme  by  an  ever- 
growing number  of  communities.  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  under  this  programme 
the  municipalities  have  provided  many  job 
opportunities  by  initiating,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  federal  and  provincial  funds, 
many  needed  projects. 

I  am  able  to  say,  sir,  that  my  department 
is  receiving  new  applications  daily  which 
shows  the  continued  interest  of  our  muni- 
cipalities in  the  programme.  These  applica- 
tions indicate  that  the  municipal  winter  works 
incentive  programme  continues  to  meet  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  namely, 
to  provide  timely  job  opportunities  and  em- 
ployment during  the  winter  months.  The 
amount  of  additional  employment  indirectly 
generated  by  this  programme  is,  of  course, 
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difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
benefits  received  by  those  initially  employed 
will  be  felt  in  an  ever-broadening  circle  as 
money  earned  by  them  is  used  to  buy  other 
articles  and  therefore  to  provide  further 
employment. 

If  I  may  say,  sir,  in  1961— and  that  is  a 
year  ago— the  average  length  of  a  job  was 
50  days  or  10  weeks  under  this  programme. 
In  1962  the  average  length  of  a  job  was  55 
days  or  11  weeks. 

In  1961,  there  were  in  Ontario,  on  March 
15,  202,000  unemployed;  and  employed  in 
winter  works  in  Ontario  there  were  18,500. 
A  year  later,  less  one  month,  on  February  17, 
1962,  in  Ontario,  there  were  161,000  un- 
employed; and  at  March  31  of  this  year,  there 
were  20,000  employed  on  winter  works  in  the 
pro\ince  of  Ontario.  So  that  you  will  note 
that  tlie  unemployment  total  in  Ontario  in 
these  two  years  has  been  reduced  some 
40,000  and  those  employed  on  winter  works 
has  likewise  gone  up. 

I  may  say  also,  sir,  for  the  information  of 
the  hon.  members,  that  I  am  advised— I  have 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  am  advised— that 
in  three  days  and  usually  at  the  most  four 
days  from  the  time  the  apphcation  from  the 
municipality  is  received  in  the  office  of  my 
department  to  wliich  it  is  directed,  that  it  is 
approved  and  verbal  approval  is  usually 
phoned  or  telegraphed  to  the  municipality 
and  confirmed  by  a  letter.  So  you  will  see, 
sir,  that  the  average  tum-around  time  now  is 
very  short.  This  is  something  which  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Innes:  Tliank  you.  There  is  one  other 
question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  county 
assessors.  I  understand  that  your  department 
docsS  have  a  sort  of  school— two  or  three  times 
a  year  a  school  of  some  ad%'isory  nature. 
There  is  one  problem  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  In  a  county  where  we  have 
a  county  assessor  and  in  the  various  town- 
ships that  he  has  jurisdiction  over,  there  is  a 
wide  variation  in  the  type  of  equipment  that 
is  assessed  on  the  farms. 

As  you  know,  the  farms  are  very  me- 
chanized at  the  moment;  in  one  municipality 
they  tax  and  assess  such  things  as  silo  un- 
loaders  and  all  other  stationary  mechanical 
equipment.  In  the  township  adjoining  they 
do  not  assess  these  things.  My  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  is  that  if  we  have  a  county 
assessor  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
county,  why  is  it  that  one  municipality  will 
assess    certain    equipment    yet    the    township 


right  beside  it  will  not  assMs  it?    Hds  has 

l>een  a  real  thorn  to  a  lot  of  the  townthlpf 
in  my  particular  county  and  I  think  that 
some  imiformity  by  cither  the  departaent.  or 
coming  from  the  department  to  the  _ 
and  in  turn  to  the  individual  touTishlpi, 

certainly  be  in  order,  because  at  the 

they  seem  to  be  at  loggerhead*.  Let  tti  have 
some  uniformity-they  are  really  diftmbed  at 
the  moment.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman.  Bnt  of  all 
with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  he  is  quite  correct  Twice 
a  year.  I  belie\  e  the  time  is  usually— at  least  I 
understand  the  first  one  this  year  is  being 
held  within  the  next  two  wedcs^-tvoce  a  year 
all  the  county  assessors  come  into  Toronto  few 
a  conference  with  the  provincial  aaMMing 
branch  officials  at  wliich  many  matters  are 
discussed  and  guidance  given  and  questions 
answered.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  unifonnity 
we  hope  will  result  from  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  two-day  assessment 
schools  are  held  throughout  the  province, 
usually  in  April  and  May.  This  year  they  are 
being  held  in  Belleville,  Brockville,  Coderich. 
Kitchener,  Lindsay,  North  Bay,  Parry  Sound. 
St.  Thomas,  Timmins,  Windsor;  and  each  of 
the  hon.  members  from  the  ridings  in  which 
these  schools  are  being  held  has  been  notiiuxl 
of  the  place  and  date  of  the  school,  so  that 
he  may  also  go  if  he  >%ishes  and  get  some 
information  with  respect  to  assessment 
matters. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that 
if  any  of  your  constituents  are  being  assessed 
by  the  municipal  tax  collector  for  some  of  Ae 
articles  of  machinery,  at  least  you  have  men- 
tioned that  they  should  certainly  appeal.  The 
silos,  of  course,  are  quite  assessable,  but  tome 
of  the  tilings  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member 
certainly  are  not  covered  by  any  authority  in 
The  Assessment  Act.  I  am  further  advised, 
and  it  would  also  be  my  opinion,  that  the  role 
of  the  coimt)'  a.ssessor  is  not  that  of  overseer 
of  the  local  as.se.ssor.  That,  if  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  certain 
speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
said  this  e\ening,  and  I  have  agreed  uith 
them,  that  we  are  anxious  to  promote  the 
county  assessment  or  even  a  large  area  assess- 
ment than  we  have  now. 

I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  his  Dei>artment  of  Education 
are  Nitally  interested  in  this.  Btit  it  is  the 
duty,  and  usually  accepted  as  sifch,  of  the 
county   assessor  to   assist  the  local 
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to  advise  him  and  to  make  those  spot-checks 
which  he  thinks  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
covmty  equalization  to  be  an  operative  and 
fair  matter.  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  we  in  the  govern- 
ment are  anxious  to  see  equalized  assessments 
throughout  the  province.  We  are  anxious  to 
do  it  in  a  fair  way.  We  are  anxious  to  do 
it,  at  the  same  time  reserving  to  those  local 
mimicipalities  who  feel  that  they  do  not 
wish  that  to  be  done,  the  right  to  judge 
their  own  way  against  the  way  of  their 
neighbours,  who  perhaps  may,  under  the  new 
legislation,  ask  the  county  assessor  to  do  it 
for  them. 

It  is  our  hope  that  that  amendment  which 
has  been  put  before  the  House  for  approval 
already  will  have  the  effect  of  setting  up  in 
many  parts  of  Ontario  the  basis  of  a  county 
assessment  commissioner  or  county  assessor's 
oflBce  which  will  service  all,  and  will  demon- 
strate to  those  municipalities  not  participat- 
ing that  it  is  far  and  away  the  better  way 
of  having  assessments  made  in  their  county. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  that  the  remarks  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  made  to  the  two  pre- 
vious questions  have  been  answered  to  quite 
an  extent.  I  had  about  three  questions  to 
ask.  The  payments  made  under  the  munici- 
pal conditional  grants— here  it  is  listed  as 
The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act.  Does  a 
municipality  have  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  building  values  before  you  pay  grants  in 
lieu  of  taxation,  payments  in  lieu  of  certain 
municipal  taxes?  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  I  am  advised  that  that  used  to  be  the 
situation  and  that  those  conditions  no  longer 
apply. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words  you  pay 
the  exact  mill  rate  that  is  prevailing  in  fliat 
municipality.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  advised,  sir,  that 
that  is  true  except  that  the  valuations  are 
those  valuations  placed  upon  tlie  property 
by  the  provincial  valuators  or  assessors  rather 
than  the  local  ones. 

Mr.  Belanger:  So  therefore  if  tliere  has 
been  a  new  evaluation  in  the  municipality, 
an  evaluation  placed  on  those  buildings, 
would  that  correspond  with  yours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Not  necessarily. 


Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  the  next  question  on  the  unconditional 
grants.  You  have  answered  quite  a  few  of 
my  questions  but  I  was  referring  to  your 
28th  annual  report;  on  page  47  it  states 
that  you  used  the  census  taken  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Now  this  year,  will  it  be 
the  census  of  1961,  or  will  it  be  the  census 
of  1951? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  I  am  advised  that 
we  anticipate  that  the  official  figures  which 
are  not  yet  received,  the  official  figures  of 
this  last  decennial  or  whatever— quinquen- 
nial—census  in  Ottawa  that,  if  they  are 
received  in  time  we  must  readjust  our  fig- 
ures. I  am  advised  that  we  anticipate  that 
these  new  figures  will  be  in  time  for  my 
department  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments under  this  particular  section  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you.  Now  my  last 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister,  is  this:  Is 
there  any  hope  that  the  municipahties,  under 
the  winter  works  programme,  will  get  a 
deduction  for  material  in  the  future? 

Up  to  this  point  I  understand  it  has  been 
a  little  late,  but  is  there  any  hope  of  getting 
deduction  on  the  material  verified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  reasons  this  programme  was  instituted 
by  the  federal  government  in  co-operation 
with  the  provincial  government  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment;  to  pro- 
vide employment  you  must  have  workmen 
and  therefore  the  basis  of  the  whole  pro- 
gramme was  payment  of  the  labour  costs 
in  order  to  enoourage  the  employment  of 
many  men  who  otherwise  would  be  on  re- 
lief rolls  or  on  unemployment  insurance 
or  otherwise  not  able  to  earn  their  own.  I 
would  think  that  to  provide  payment  for 
materials,  while  in  the  end  it  might  have 
some  effect  on  employment,  it  would  not 
have  that  immediate  effect  on  unemployment 
during  the  winter  season,  for  which  this 
programme  was  designated  and  provided. 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
winter  works  incentive  programme  is  based 
on  the  regulations  and  the  legislation  of 
the  federal  government.  So  far,  as  we  have 
done  again  this  year,  this  province  has 
always  gone  along  with  any  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  regulations  and  the 
scope  of  the  programme  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  if  any  change  were  made 
by  the  federal  government,  with  respect  to 
this,   or  any  other  matters  which  might  be 
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beneficial  to  our  municipalities,  we  in  the 
Ontario  government  would  be  most  inclined 
to  consider  favourably  going  along  then  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  and  I  would  certainly  request  the 
hon.  Minister  to  put  the  pressure  on  the 
federal  government  to  pay  a  certain  i)er- 
centage  of  the  material  costs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme figures  which  the  hon.  Minister  gave 
and  then  tve  went  off  immediately  onto  other 
topics.  He  presented  a  very  rosy  picture.  It 
was  most  ably  done  from  the  point  of  view 
of  giving  a  rosy  picture,  but  I  think  there  are 
one  or  two  aspects  of  this  that  one  should 
bear  in  mind. 

A  year  ago  last  September  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  Frost),  announced  in  a  statement  that 
got  headlines  in  the  papers  that  the  winter 
works  programme  last  winter  would  provide 
40,000  jobs.  My  impression  was  that  we  got 
to  23,000  jobs.  The  hon.  Minister  now  re- 
vises that  figure  and  says  it  was  18,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  The  figures  which  I  gave 
were  for  comparison  purposes  and  those 
figures  were  as  at  March  15,  1961. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  recollection  was  then 
that  the  final   figure   was  23,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Yes,  and  the  figure  that  I 
gave  for  this  year  was  as  of  March  31.  I  am 
sorry,  I  have  not  the  total  last  year;  but  the 
hon.  member's  point  is  well  taken,  because 
my  figures  were  taken  as  of  a  set  date. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  number  of  jobs  that  have  been  pro- 
vided are  approximately  50  per  cent  of  what 
the  former  Prime  Minister  a  year  ago  last 
September  anticipated  for  the  programme  a 
year  ago. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  another  point 
which,  as  he  presented  it,  sounded  rather 
plausible.  Namely,  that  last  year  there  were 
approximately  200,000  people  out  of  work 
and  at  this  time  this  year  there  were  160,000. 
Yet  in  the  figures  that  he  used,  March  15  and 
March  31— which  really  do  not  jibe— however, 
when  he  used  them  it  was  20,000  this  year 
as  compared  with  18,000;  so  we  are  provid- 
ing 2,000  more  jobs  with  40,000  more  people 
out  of  work.     But  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman- 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  40,000  less  people  this  year 

out  of  work. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  sorry.  40,000  fewer 
people  out  of  work.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  more  appropriate  figure 
for  liim  to  take  a  look  at  is  the  number  of 
l^eople  who  are  on  welfare  and  who  have 
run  out  of  unemployment  insurance.  I  think 
he  will  discover  that  the  rather  small  incre«ie 
in  the  number  of  winter  works  fob  that  have 
been  provided  as  compared  with  the  rather 
alarming  increase  in  the  hard  core  of  duDOft- 
cally  unemployed  is  the  more  appropriate 
thing  to  examine.  Then  I  think  you  would 
be  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
winter  works  programme  is  not  as  astound' 
ingly  successful  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

He  also  said,  for  example,  that  last  year 
the  average  length  of  jobs  was  50  days,  while 
this  year  it  is  55.  Well,  in  duration  that  may 
be  11  weeks  instead  of  10.  But  again  I 
think  we  should  remind  ourselves,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  means  in  a  programme  that 
runs  for  something  like  30  weeks,  the  average 
job  provided  is  something  distinc-tly  less  than 
half  of  that  period.  So  what  has  been  pro- 
vided is  20,000  approximately  short-term 
jobs. 

The  final  conclusion  that  I  think  is  inter- 
esting for  us  to  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent 
on  winter  works  is  markedly  up,  I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  figures  were,  but  it  is  quite 
a  sharp  increase.  I  think  we  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  what  is  happening  in 
the  winter  works  programme  is  that  it  is 
becoming  another  subsidy  to  catch  up  on  the 
backlog  of  public  works  awaiting  action  in 
the  communities.  In  fact,  some  people  have 
argued  that  because  of  the  hard  core  of  un- 
employed throughout  the  year,  we  should 
have  a  summer  works  programme  as  well  as 
winter  works— maybe  we  should  have  it  the 
whole  year  round. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Please  note,  I  am  iK>t 
sneering.  I  am  just  laughing  with  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  knew  the  hon.  Minister 

was  laughing  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  thank  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  difference. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
should  take  note  of  here  is  that  there  is  a 
serious  backlog  of  public  works  that  many 
municipalities  would  get  at  if  they  had  the 
money  to  get  at  it.  In  an  interesting  fashion 
the  winter  works  programme  is  now  filling 
this  need  as  much  as  it  is  filling  the  need  for 
employment.  I  submit  once  again,  without 
belabouring  it  unduly,  we  are  not  doing  too 
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good  a  job  in  providing  employment,  because 
we  only  provided  20,000  short-term  jobs  at 
a  time  when  there  were  160,000  people  out 
of  work  in  tlie  province  and  at  a  time  when 
the  hard  core  of  people  on  welfare  was  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  If  this 
main  office  vote  is  not  carried,  there  are  three 
matters  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  once  more. 

The  first  is  item  13,  payments  under  The 
Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  Metropolitan  Toronto.  When  you  look 
at  the  Act  and  see  the  payment  to  Metro  of 
the  large  amount  at  the  very  top  of  the  list, 
it  sounds  like  a  very  formidable  amount  and 
perhaps  even  an  unfair  amount  being  given 
to  Metro  Toronto  under  this  Act  in  relation 
to  other  municipalities.  I  say  that  is  the 
way  it  looks.  An  hon.  member  on  the  other 
side  has  added  his  view  that  perhaps  this  is 
right. 

There  is  definitely  a  very  unfair  provision 
in  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  other  hon.  members  who  have  drawn 
tliis  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  predecessor  in  office  and  that  is  that 
the  payments  under  that  Act  in  Metro  is  paid 
to  Metro  itself.  Metro,  under  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,  then  divides  up  the 
kitty,  so  to  speak,  and  pays  this  out  to  the 
individual  municipalities  within  Metro. 

At  the  moment  my  information  is  that  this 
is  quite  unfair  to  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  The  needs  of  indigent  citizens  with- 
in the  city  of  Toronto  are  much  greater  than 
they  are  in  any  other  municipality  within 
Metro  Toronto.  At  the  moment  the  main 
need,  as  far  as  transients  are  concerned  for 
welfare  payments  seems  to  be  concentrated 
within  the  city  of  Toronto.  My  information 
is  that  there  are  municipalities  within  Metro- 
politan Toronto  at  the  moment,  some  of  the 
suburban  localities  especially,  which  are 
actually  making  a  profit  on  the  payments 
paid  to  them,  or  rather  repaid  to  them  from 
Metro,  from  what  is  paid  to  Metro  under 
The  Unconditional  Grants  Act.  I  would  like 
to  bring  that  matter  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  next  item  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  is  under  item 
9,  the  redevelopment  grant  in  aid  of  acquisi- 
tion and  clearance  of  redevelopment  areas. 
The  hon.  member  for  St.  David  (Mr.  Price) 
and  I  share  between  us  the  Moss  Park  area 
within  the  city  of  Toronto.  My  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  is  this,  have  there  been 
representations    made    to    the    hon.    Minister 


or  to  the  department  relative  to  the  building 
of  an  armoury  in  the  Moss  Park  area  and,  if 
so,  has  the  suggestion  been  made  that  this 
armoury  be  built  on  parklands  within  the 
Moss  Park  area?  If  so,  as  the  member  of  the 
area,  I  would  like  to  object  strongly;  (a) 
because  the  city  of  Toronto  and  especially 
the  downtown  area  needs  all  the  park  land 
it  can  get;  and  (b)  I  can  think  of  no  more 
unsuitable  area  than  the  Parliament,  Sher- 
bourne,  Jarvis  and  Queen  area  for  an 
armoury. 

The  third  point  is  assessment  and  the  lack 
of  an  equalized  assessment  within  the  Metro 
area.  I  have  spoken  in  this  House  before  on 
this  matter,  but  there  is  one  other  point  in 
regard  to  this  tliat  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  it  is 
that  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  I  presume  again 
the  other  municipalities  within  the  Metro 
area,  base  their  assessment  of  commercial 
land  on  tlie  area— I  am  not  talking  about 
buildings  now,  I  am  talking  about  the  land, 
commercial  land— they  base  it  on  the  area. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  assessment  for  residential 
land  is  based  on  street  frontage  and  especially 
within  the  city  of  Toronto,  this  is  a  most 
unfair  basis. 

Perhaps  the  Deputy  Minister  can  shake 
his  head  and  say  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern  us  as  it  affects  the  assess- 
ment department  of  Metro  Toronto.  My  plea 
to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this:  surely,  at 
last,  the  department  can  put  its  foot  down 
and  indicate  to  the  Metro  assessor  that  lands, 
as  far  as  residential  purposes  are  concerned, 
should  not  be  based  on  a  street  frontage 
basis  within  Metro.  Residential  land  values 
are  running  at  the  moment  to  huge  amounts. 
Some  people  would  say  exorbitant  amounts 
as  far  as  the  land  values  are  concerned. 

For  residential  assessment  as  well  as  com- 
mercial assessment,  could  I  make  the  plea  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  perhaps  the  department 
could  indicate  in  no  uncertain  manner  to  the 
assessment  commissioner  for  Metro  Toronto 
that  residential  lands  as  well  be  based  on  an 
area  basis  and  not  an  antiquated  street 
frontage  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  would  like  to  reply  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  might,  to  the  question  raised 
by  now  the  hatted  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence).  First  of  all,  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the  unconditional 
grants,  there  is  either  some  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member,  or  some 
misunderstanding  on  my  part  of  his  question, 
or  some  misinformation  to  the  hon.  member 
from  his  sources  of  information. 
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I  am  advised  that  the  Metro  Toronto  grant 
wliich  is  paid  under  The  Unconditional  Grants 
Act  to  Metro  Toronto  is  applied  by  them  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  residential  rates  in 
the  municipalities  making;  up  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area  and  that  no  municipality 
receives  any  payment  in  cash  or  otherwise 
from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  municipality. 
If  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,  or 
misapprehension,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  member  take  it  up  with  me.  We 
will  try  to  clear  it  up  because  certainly  what 
be  says  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  and 
the  departinent  will  make  sure  that  it  docs 
not.  We  are  quite  sure  that  it  does  not.  May 
I  continue?  If  there  is  any  misapprehension 
■we  can  clear  it  up  later. 

Witli  respect  to  an  armoury  in  Moss  Park- 
Mr.  Lawrence:  Before  the  hon.  Minister 
leaves  that  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
sources  of  information  relate  no  further  than 
to  the  Act  itself;  and  the  Act  itself,  I  think, 
puts  a  purpose  on  the  grants.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  when  the  Act  is 
named  The  Unconditional  Grant  Act,  the 
name  of  the  Act  is  not  correct,  because  the 
purposes  as  specified  in  the  Act  indicate  that 
it  is  for  indigent  and  needy  persons  and 
ptirposes  thereunder.  My  point  is  that  in  the 
main  these  grants  are  used  by  municipalities, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  called  an 
imconditional  grant,  for  purposes  of  provid- 
ing for  indigent  patients,  and  here  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  the  welfare  burden,  the 
burden  as  far  as  welfare  payments  are  con- 
cerned, is  much  greater  than  it  is  for  any  of 
the  other  surrounding  suburban  areas,  areas 
or  municipalities  within  Metro.  If  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  so-called  Unconditional 
Grants  Act  then  perhaps  the  Act  should  be 
^imended. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  point 
is  still  under  discussion,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
government  that  they  ought  to  get  together 
and  solve  this  matter?  A  couple  of  nights  ago 
when  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  were  before  this  House,  I 
raised  this  very  question  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  that  department  (Mr.  Cecile)  and 
1  think  I  would  paraphrase  his  reply  fairly 
if  I  stated  that  he  agreed  that  the  situation 
was  mnjust  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it. 

I  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  discuss 
tlie  matter  witli  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs  (Mr.  Cass).  I  think  it  could  be 
remedied  at  least  to  some  degree,  by  an 
amendment    to    Tlie    Municipal    Act,    which 


would  provide  tliat  the^  grants  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  total  assessment  rather  than 
residential  assessment.  That  would  not  cure 
the  situation  entirely  but  it  would  improve  it, 
and  that  is  the  position  that  the  city  of 
Toronto  has  taken. 

I  suggest  to  tin?  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  that  if  he  could  persuade  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  amend  the 
Metro  Toronto  bill  which  is  still  before 
this  House  along  those  hnes,  the  situation 
would  be  remedied  at  least  in  part.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
has  in  fact  discussed  the  matter  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  as  I  had  hoped 
he  might,  but  I  would  s^iggcst  that  tlie  two 
hon.  Ministers  should  get  together  and 
perhaps  take  it  up  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  so  as  to  come  up  with 
a  solution  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  get 

into  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Perhaps  I  might,  Mr. 
Chairman,  finish  replying  to  the  hon.  member 
back  here.  With  resi)ect  to  the  Moss  Park 
development,  I  have  some  personal  kiK>wledge 
of  the  matter  because  it  was  referred  to  me 
on  the  basis  that  certain  land  that  had  been 
set  aside  or  designated  or  zoned  or  what 
have  you  within  that  area  for  institutional 
use  was  desired  for  use  as  an  armoury.  To 
my  mind  an  armoury  was  an  institution,  and 
I  thought  there  was  no  difficulty  in  approving 
the  use  of  the  land,  set  aside  for  institutional 
use,  for  an  armoury.  No  park  lands  wme 
involved, 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Definitely  not  park  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  my  recollection,  and 
that  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  approval 
from  my  department  was  given  as  far  as  it 
has  had  to  be  given. 

Your  third  question  I  have  forgotten  about. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Residential  assessments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  do  not  know  either  just 
what  you  do  with  the  situation,  because  I 
myself  at  times  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  gentlemen  or  the  officials  to  whom  you 
referred  that  certain  things  should  not  be 
done  which  are  being  done.  I  am  advised 
that  by  and  large  the  opinion  of  my  offidak  is 
that  the  circumstances  that  you  outlined  are 
not  universally  so.  They  may  occur  here  and 
there. 

I  am  also  advised  tliat  in  order  really  to 
do  something  about  it,  there  would  need  to 
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be  first  of  all  the  usual  things  without  which, 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  governments  at  different 
levels  can  operate— the  usual  series  of  confer- 
ences and  perhaps  amendments.  We  would 
be  delighted  in  the  department  to  discuss  it 
further  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  tlien  perhaps  with  any  other  hon. 
members  who  are  concerned  and  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  get  into  this  subject. 
I  would  have  welcomed  his  joining  me  in 
some  of  the  opinions  I  expressed  about  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto,  bringing  along  with  him  our 
good  friend  from  York  East  (Mr.  Beckett) 
and  his  partner  from  St.  David  (Mr.  Price) 
and  all  the  other  hon.  members  on  the 
government  side  from  Metro. 

If  the  city  of  Toronto  is  being  badly  done 
by  in  some  of  these  aspects,  and  I  admit  they 
are,  I  would  have  hoped  to  have  heard  the 
hon.  member's  voice  saying  that  the  bill  to 
amend  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act  did  not  go  far  enough.  But 
interestingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  this 
minor  pinprick  inserted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George,  we  have  not  heard  a  thing 
from  a  single  hon.  member  from  Toronto 
on   this   whole   point. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  reply 
to  that  one  point,  may  I  say  that  I  raised  my 
voice,  as  did  other  hon.  members  from  the 
city  of  Toronto  on  this  side  of  the  House,  on 
this  very  matter  long  before  the  hon.  member 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat  was  even  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  does  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  not  do  it  in  the  House 
where  we  can  all  hear  him,  and  maybe  the 
public  will  listen  too. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
pick  up  his  hearing  aid— I  just  did. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  In  vote 
1301,  item  10,  payment  in  lieu  of  certain 
municipal  taxes.  In  the  public  accounts  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Mil, 
we  see  where  Niagara  Falls  received  $4,158. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  what  that  is 
for— payment  in  lieu  of  taxes?  I  think  I  know 
but  I  would  like  him  to  tell  me.  Maybe  I 
can  answer  my  own  question.  Is  that  not 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
stores? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  think  you  are  quite  right 
in  that.  It  is  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
provincial  buildings  or  assessable  property 
there  anyway. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  this  is  only  fair  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  government  collects,  I  believe,  about 
$18,000  a  year  from  those  stores  under  the 
Rainbow  Bridge,  that  do  business  in  direct 
opposition  to  private  enterprise,  and  if  the 
government  is  going  to  do  that  and  collect 
that  kind  of  money— I  understood  the  hon. 
Minister  to  say  earlier  in  the  evening  that 
he  would  pay  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  set  up 
under  the  provincial  manual  or  with  the 
provincial  assessor.  Is  that  a  condition  that 
he  is  bringing  about  or  did  I  get  that  wrong? 
The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
asked  that  question,  I  believe.  In  other  words, 
if  the  assessment  is  set  by  the  city  assessor 
he  is  going  to  give  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes 
up  to  that  amount  anyway.  Is  that  what  I 
gathered  a  little  earlier  in  the  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  not  quite  sure  just 
what  the  hon.  member  is  saying.  I  am  afraid 
if  I  left  the  impression  that  I  think  what  he 
says  is  so,  I  am  afraid  I  left  the  wrong 
impression.  Is  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, saying  if  a  city  such  as  Niagara  Falls 
assesses  a  building  owned  by  a  department 
of  government  at  $5,000  and  the  tax  rate  is 
50  mills,  then  the  provincial  government  pays 
the  taxes  which  the  city  would  have  received 
on  that  assessment  at  that  rate  in  lieu  of 
taxes? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Especially  when  they  are 
collecting  rent  much  in  excess  of  that  amount 
of  money.  In  other  words,  they  are  doing 
business  in  direct  opposition  to  private  enter- 
prise in  that  city  or  in  that  area,  and  because 
of  that  they  are  giving  very  little  to  the  city. 
Where  they  are  paying  some  $4,000  they  may 
have  to  pay  some  $14,000,  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  the  government  is  doing  business  in 
direct  opposition  to  private  enterprise,  then 
it  should  be  taxed  exactly  the  same.  This  is 
not  a  new  argument  from  me,  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  use  it  until  finally  I  can  get 
through  to  someone— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  will 
get  through  about  a  year  from  June. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  I  think  it  will  come 
before  that,  because  the  boys  are  usually 
good  before  an  election  and  they  might  see 
reason  by  that  time. 
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An  hon.  member:  They  will  not  have  much 
to  say  after. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  if  they  are 
assessed  for  a  given  amount  of  money,  then 
the  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be  that 
amount;  especially  when  they  are  collecting 
more  than  that  amount  in  rent.  This  is  only 
a  fair  request. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  will  keep  that  in  mind. 
Vote  1301  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1302: 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Ontario  municipal 
board.  I  think  that  they  render  great  serv- 
ices for  a  lot  of  the  municipalities  in  the 
province.  However,  I  am  wondering  in  cer- 
tain cases  whether  they  are  influenced  by  the 
government  in  making  their  decisions.  I  can 
foresee,  perhaps  in  cases  of  annexation  or 
amalgamation,  where  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  government  to  have  annexation  or 
amalgamation  of  these  municipalities  and  per- 
haps they  would  favour  such  a  thing  in  order 
to  save  money.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
board  listens  to  the  government  in  cases  such 
as  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  think  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  the  answer  to  the  question  that 
he  ha«  propounded  because  I  have  had  occa- 
sion during  the  spring  session  to  refer  to  the 
Ontario  municipal  board  in  this  House  and 
to  indicate  that  insofar  as  its  considerations 
and  deliberations  and  decisions  in  the  first 
instance  are  concerned  it  is  an  autonomous 
body  and  takes  no  direction  from  myself  as 
Minister  of  the  department,  but  often  seeks 
and  does  receive,  as  in  planning  matters, 
advice  from  the  public  servants  in  my  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  technical  and  other 
matters.  I  could  not  say  whether  the  muni- 
cipal board  or  those  members  of  it  hearing 
any  such  matter  would  be  guided  by  the 
prevalent  feeling,  however  they  would  ascer- 
tain it,  of  the  government;  and  I  would  not 
care  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  the  re- 
action of  the  chairman  particularly  of  the 
board,  would  be  if  the  government  would 
say  to  him  that  this  is  policy,  all  these  an- 
nexations, you  must  proceed  with  them 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  good,  bad  or 
indifiFerent.  I  think  I  can  guess  what  Mr. 
Chairman  Kennedy  would  say  and  do  about 
that.  But  I  would  not  care  to  make  any 
statement  with  respect  to  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  improper  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  do  that  and  I  think  it  would 


be   so   considered   by   the  chalnnaii  of  the 

municipal  board. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Tliank  you. 
\'ote  1302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1303: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  some  questions  with 
regard  to  the  personnel  policy  of  the  Ontirio 
water  resources  commission.  I  undentand 
that  there  is  a  branch  of  the  civil  service 
association  of  Ontario  among  the  enqdoyecs 
of  that  commission  I  would  like  to  ask  die 
hon.  Minister  to  wliat  extent,  if  any,  that 
branch  of  the  civil  service  association  is 
recognized  by  the  conmiission  as  representing 
the  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  propounded  a  good  question.  I 
believe  that  technically  and  basi(^y  at  the 
present  time  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
is  that  these  employees— and  I  believe  it  is 
sound  in  law— these  employees  of  the  com- 
mission are  not  civil  ser\ants  under  The 
Public  Service  Act.  It  is  true,  I  am  advised, 
that  there  is  what  is  called  a  branch,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  a  branch,  because  you 
cannot  have  a  branch  of  the  civil  service 
association  composed  of  non-civil  servants, 
but  the  facilities  of  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion are  made  available  through  an  organiz- 
ation at  the  water  resources  commission 
laboratory  out  on  Highway  No.  401.  I  under- 
stand the  services  of  the  association  are  being 
made  available  through  that  organization  to 
those  employees. 

I  may  further  say  that  I  was  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  that  the  question 
of  the  status  of  the  employees  of  this  com- 
mission was  under  discussion  by  the  commis- 
sion and  I  am  sure  that  any  decision  which 
the  commission  might  come  to  would  be 
favourably  received  by  the  government, 
taking  into  consideration  the  position  of  the 
employees  of  other  government  conunissions 
and  boards  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  this  matter  have  to 
become  so  tangled  up  in  technicalities,  Mr. 
Chairman?  There  are  many  employees  in 
this  province  who  are  not  ciWl  servants,  in 
fact,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
not  civil  servants,  but  it  is  still  recognized 
that  they  have  a  right  to  associate  in  organiz- 
ations of  their  own  choosing.  If  the  employ- 
ees of  the  water  resources  conunission  choose 
to  associate  in  the  civil  ser\ice  association, 
what  business  is  that  of  the  commission? 
Surely  the  commission's  job  and  duty  is  to 
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deal  with  the  organization  that  the  employ- 
ees themselves  choose. 

I  cannot  see  any  validity  whatever  in 
the  technicality  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
propounded.  They  are  employees  of  the 
government,  they  may  not  be  technically  civil 
servants,  but  they  are  in  a  similar  category 
to  civil  servants.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
draw  from  the  answer  the  hon.  Minister  has 
given  is  that  the  commission  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  recognize  any  association,  or  even 
to  recognize  their  right  to  organize.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  that  conclusion,  I  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  give  me  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  commission  is  prepared  to 
recognize  an  association  of  these  employees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
it  is  quite  obvious  from  part  of  the  answer 
at  least  which  I  "gave  originally  to  the  hon. 
member,  that  those  wishing  to  at  the  water 
commission  laboratory  have  exercised  the 
right,  which  the  hon.  member  mentioned,  of 
associating  freely  as  they  wish  without  any 
control  from  their  employer.  They  have  an 
organization  which— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  commission  recog- 
nize die  organization?     That  is  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
again  I  might  be  permitted  to  jRnish  what  I 
am  saying  before  I  am  interrupted?  What 
I  was  saying  before  that  interruption,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  am  thankful  there  is  only 
one  left  in  that  party  row  over  there— was 
that  these  people  have  exercised  that  free- 
dom. They  have  an  organization  which  ap- 
parently is  accepted  by  the  civil  service 
association  of  Ontario;  it  is  also  an  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  commission  has  had 
dealings  and  is  continuing  to  have  dealings. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further 
that  I  can  say  with  respect  to  that  matter, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  hon.  member  presses 
for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's answer  was  a  typical  evasion.  I  am 
well  aware,  as  I  stated  myself,  that  they  have 
an  association  which  is  a  branch  or  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  branch  of  the  civil 
service  association.  The  question  tliat  I 
would  like  answered  and  which  has  not 
been  answered  today  is:  does  the  commission 
recognize  this  association  as  representative 
of  the  employees  and  if  so,  to  what  degree? 
Does  it  recognize  them  for  the  purpose,  for 
example,  of  processing  grievances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  do 
no  more  than  say  exactly  what  I  have  said 
before   in   a   little   different   words,   so   that 


perhaps  the  hon.  member  may  be  placated. 
There  is  an  organization  there:  the  commis- 
sion has  been  dealing  with  that  organization; 
the  commission,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  con- 
sidering the  status  of  their  employees  and 
discussing  it,  I  am  advised,  with  the  civil 
service  association.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  think 
perhaps  any  long  and  embattled  arguments 
here  might  do  some  harm  to  any  negotiations 
that  may  presently  be  under  way  between  the 
association  and  the  commission  and  the  vari- 
ous employees  or  public  servants  involved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  clar- 
ify what  he  means  when  he  says  that  the 
commission  has  been  dealing  with  this 
association  or  branch?  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  not  answered  the  question; 
he  has  evaded  it  right  down  the  line.  I 
am  putting  it  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
commission  has  not  dealt  with  the  employees 
in  the  way  in  which  that  term  is  normally 
understood.  The  way  it  is  normally  under- 
stood, when  one  says  an  employer  is  dealing 
with  an  organization  of  his  employees,  is  that 
he  is  negotiating  with  them;  he  is  processing 
grievances  with  them  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  com- 
mission up  until  now  has  flatly  refused  to  do 
that. 

The  only  dealings  that  have  taken  place 
are  discussions  that  the  commission  has  had 
with  the  representatives  of  this  association 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  association  has  any 
rights  at  all.  The  commission  has  not  recog- 
nized any  rights  on  their  part;  it  has  not 
indicated  any  willingness  to  deal  with  them; 
and  it  has  not  in  fact  dealt  with  them,  not- 
withstanding the  rather  acute  use  of  that  term 
by  the  hon.  Minister  in  his  answer. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  brief  question.  I  have  been 
fascinated  through  the  various  estimates  of 
the  department  by  this  catch  clause  we  have 
in  each  of  them  under  the  heading  of  main- 
tenance. I  note  that  the  amount  of  $220,000 
under  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  a  fairly  substantial  amount.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  vote  we  are  under,  is  it  not? 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  elaborate  a  little 
bit  on  what  maintenance  is  covered?  It 
seems  to  be  different  proportionately  for 
each  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Because  it  comes  up  in 
this  particular  vote,  I  can  give  particulars 
of  what  is  included  in  maintenance  here.  I 
would  say  that,  by  and  large,  the  same  thing 
is  included  in  maintenance  in  my  departmen- 
tal estimates,  which  have  already  been 
passed.     So  here  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
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the  estimated  amounts  to  make  up  $220,000: 
office  supplies  and  office  expenses,  $30,000; 
printing  and  stationery,  $89,000;  audit  and 
legal  fees,  $8,000;  postage,  $5,000;  insurance, 
$7,000;  telephone,  $10,000;  microfilming, 
$5,000;  bus  service  to  laboratory,  $11,000; 
machine  rentals,  $5,000;  employment  agency 
services,  $15,000;  laboratory  supplies  and  ex- 
penses, $35,000;  total,  $220,000. 

Mn  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  thank  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. With  respect— there  was  one  figure,  1 
think,  of  $89,000  which  the.  hon.  Minister 
gave  for  printing— 

Hon.  Mr,  Cass:  Printing  and  stationery. 

Mr.  R.  C,  Edwards:  And  stationery.  That 
soenis  to  me  to  be  a  very  large  amount. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  just  what 
they  would  have  that  would  require  this 
kjlnd  ,  of  an  expense?    . 

Hon.  Mr-  Cassj;.  I  have  ;ript  the  slightest 
iqi^  huit  I  will  find  diit.  A  great  deal  of  this 
is  mad«^  vp  of  the  printing  of  water  permits 
that  are  required;  county  surveys  which  are 
required," several  thousand  of  them;  the  hydro- 
rnetpc  studies,  J  am  advised^  are  printed,  and 
ac<x>rding  to  the  information  I  have  that  is  the 
greatest  part  of  that  $89,000.  These  are  esti- 
mates, of  course,  for  the  coming  year. 

MKR/C.  Edwards  1  will  not  pursue  it 
ajpy  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  tliis  question:  If  I 
came  to  him  privately  could  I  get  further 
detail  on  this?  / 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Oh,^  uridoubtedly.  This  is 
tlie  only  detail  I  have  with  me  tonight,  but 
if  I  had  it  I  would  give  it  to  the  hon. 
mfsmber  tonight. 

Mr.  Whicher,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
vote  of  $2.5  million  roughly— salaries,  travel- 
ling expenses  and  so  forth,  is  this  the  amount 
the  Ontario  government  really  subsidized  the 
municipalities  who  deal  with  this  particular 
commission?  Is  this  all  paid  out  of  the  govern- 
rrient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say,  with  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion, first  of  all  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  about  the  operations  of  the  water 
resources  cxjmmission  is  that  by  and  large 
the  municipalities  pay  for  the  installations  and 
their  operation.  But  the  Water  resources  com- 
iriissiori  furnishes  certain  things;  they  furnish 
the  advice;  the  know-how  to  go  about  it; 
tliey    furnish    supervision,    engineering    and 


otherwise,  when  things  are  bdng  budt;  and 
they  furnish  superviiion  and  ogMration  of  the 
pLmts  after  they  are  opened. 

All  those  figures  are  in  that  $2Jli  miUion 
that  the  hon.  member  is  talking  abouL  ThiM 
is  a  ser\iec  which  we  render  to  the  mwirf-' 
cipalities.  In  effect  it  is  a  subfidy  which 
we  pay  annually,  largely  to  those  imrnid- 
pahties  that  are  operating  se%%'age  or  water 
plants   under   the   OWRC. 

Mr.  Whicher:   They  do  not  have  to  p«>* 

that  back? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  the  only  subsidy  that 

is  givpn  to  tliem,  the  ser\ices  and  this  amoui^ 
of  money  pier  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, yes-and  that  is  reinforced  by  the 
general   manager   who   says   "yes." 

Mr.  Whicher;  Now,  under  the  salaries- 
and  1  am  sure  that  this  could  be  wdl 
explained-$  1,7 14,000.  That  seems  to  be  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  commission  that 
has  just  been  set  up  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  How  many  employees  are  there  in  this 
commission? . 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:   There  are  now  270  and 

these  salaries  are  set  up  on  the  basis  of  an 
increase  to  300  during  the  year.  The  staff 
salaries  are  $1,618,210;  tlie  supcrannuatioQ 
payments  are  $70,790.  The  estimated  amount 
payable  to  the  commissioner,  those  are  the 
members  of  the  commission,  is  $25,000: 
making  a  total  of  $1,714,000. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  one  more  remark  about  this  conv 
mission.  I  tliink  probably  when  it  originated 
that  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  rather 
skeptical  alx)ut  whether  it  would  be  succestfol 
in  the  pro\ince.  The  reason  that  I  was 
skeptical  was  the  fact  that  I  thought  that 
there  were  many  communities  and  munici> 
palities  who  could  not  afford  such  thingi  as 
sewage  systems. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  Iiave 
been  wrong  in  this  respect.  For  example,  in 
my  own  town  we  now  have  a  seu'age  dispoaal 
plant  and  I  think  that  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  town  can  afford  it.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  tliexe  are  many  more 
who  can  afford  it  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mission for  their  initiative  and  the  leadership 
that  they  have  shown  in  putting  these  things 
about. 
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On  the  other  hand  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
and  I  say  it  very  sincerely  and  I  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  (Mr. 
Robarts)  will  agree  with  me,  municipalities 
have  got  to  watch  where  tiiey  are  going 
financially.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
whatsoever.  Therefore  I  bring  this  out,  or 
suggest  this  to  the  commission,  that  before 
they  order  a  municipality  to  put  in  such  a 
thing  as  a  sewage  disposal  plant— and  partic- 
ularly the  rural  municipalities— before  they 
order  these  things  to  be  done,  make  very 
sure  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  money  back, 
because  the  only  people  who  are  going  to  pay 
are  the  taxpayers  of  that  municipality.  This 
commission  is  certainly  not  going  to  pay.  The 
commission  demands  that  the  municipality,  be 
it  large  or  small,  pay  back  every  single  dollar 
plus  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  services 
that  the  commission  give. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  want  to 
elaborate  on  this,  but  I  say  that  you  can- 
there  is  a  straw  that  will  break  the  camel's 
back.  I  am  very  much  afraid,  and  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  his  statements 
in  the  various  speeches  that  he  has  given 
throughout  the  province  will  be  forced  to 
agree,  that  some  municipalities  that  have  not 
got  sewage  disposal  plants  in  the  province 
today  simply  cannot  afFord  to  put  them  in, 
whether  you  say  they  should  go  in  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  agree  entirely  with  those  sentiments 
of  tlie  hon.  member  and  that  the  municipal 
board  and  the  water  resources  commission 
itself  are  very  much  aware  of  that  situation. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  of  the 
situations  arise  that  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  more  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  May  I  ask  how  many  municipalities 
are  fighting,  not  fighting  particularly,  but 
arguing  this  point  with  the  commission  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass;  Which  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  point  that  they  say  they 
would  like  to  put  it  in  but  they  cannot  afford 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  advised  that  there 
are  very  few,  maybe  half  a  dozen  at  the 
most.  No  orders  have  been  issued  and  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  any  orders  issued  for 
expensive  systems. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 


a  question.  On  municipalities  under  5,000 
population  considering  a  sewage  system,  I 
might  say  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
over  the  way  the  Act  reads  and  I  would  like 
you  to  inform  me  if  it  is  right  that  the 
council  can  decide  whether  they  should 
have  a  sewage  system  in  the  municipality 
or  not.  A  lot  of  citizens  in  some  of  these 
municipalities  feel  it  should  be  a  vote  of 
the  whole  municipality  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  paying.  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Minister  to  inform  me  if  the  municipal 
council  of  a  municipality  can  agree  to  a 
sewage  system  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  at  the  present  time  the  council 
has  the  option  or  choice  of  having  such  a 
matter  voted  upon  by  tlie  ratepayers  or  by 
a  majority  deciding  to  proceed,  subject  to 
the  approN'al  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  It  would  appear  from  experience— 
and  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chariman,  I  have  had 
personal  experience  in  my  own,  two  home 
towns  where  there  were  great  difBctilties 
over  the  cost  and  the  size  of  the  projects- 
it  would  appear  from  my  own  experience 
in  tliat  part  of  the  country  and  what  I  have 
learned  during  the  short  time  I  have  been 
Minister  that  councils,  plus  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  plus  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board,  very  seldom  under- 
take something  which  is  not  financially  pos- 
sible and  that  if  the  temptation  is  there  to 
do  so,  the  admonitions  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  recently,  the  views  of  the  commis- 
sion and  certainly  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  will  see  that  it 
is  not  done. 

Mr.  Wintermeyerj  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  this  vote,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  give  the  House  the  benefit  of  his  thou^ts 
with  respect  to  the  advisability  of  creating 
a  public  utilities  service  for  the  distribution 
of  water  throughout  Ontario.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  sewage  aspect  of  it.  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  when  this 
commission  was  first  set  up  its  primary  and 
very  dramatic  function  was  conceived  to  be 
that  of  supplying  water,  particularly  to  areas 
of  Ontario  that  are  in  dire  need  of  water, 
primarily  in  the  western  part  of  western 
Ontario. 

Last  year  we  had  some  considerable  de- 
bate on  this  subject  and  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinon.  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister care  t6  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  own  opinion? 


• 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  oppor- 
tunity', which  has  been  afforded  me  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  which  I  have  not  yet 
formed,  is  unfortunately  going  to  be  wasted 
because  the  time  which  has  been  at  my  dis- 
posal in  the  past  number  of  months  prob- 
ably equals  the  time  which  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  VVintermeyer)  has 
had  to  do  many  things  he  wishes  to  do. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation  which 
has  not  yet  been  presented  to  me  as  being 
of  urgent  necessity  while  the  House  is  in 
this  session  and  there  were  many  things 
that  were.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
is  on  the  discussion  list,  as  it  were,  both 
in  my  department  and  with  the  commission 
and  with  the  government.  Should  I  be  here 
next  year  it  might  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  answer  to  a  similar  question  I  mi^t  be 
able  to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister's  position  is  understandable  under  all 
the  circumstances.  May  I  ask  this:  does  the 
hon.  Minister  know  whether  any  studies  have 
beett  undertaken  during  the  period  of  the 
commission's  activities  in  respect  to  this  water 
problem  that  I  am  interested  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  assured  emphatically 
that  the  commission  has  made  several  studies, 
rather  complete  studies,  and  the  commission 
is  in  a  position,  perhaps,  to  express  an  opinion 
but  it  has  not  been  expressed  to  me  officially 
or  discussed  with  me. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  view  of  the  late  hour 
I  can  be  very  pointed  about  this.  My  under- 
standing is  that  certain  studies  have  been 
completed  and  I  am  wondering  why  they 
have  not  been  publicized.  I  am  told  that  one 
of  those  studies  certainly  recommends  the 
public  utilities  service  for  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  would  suspect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  these  studies  were  made  by  the 
commission  and  if  they  had  any  such  recom- 
mendation that  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
suggested,  I  would  not  only  suspect,  I  would 
hope,  that  they  would  not  be  released  until 
they  had  been  discussed  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  government  was  in  a  position 
to  announce  its  position.  As  I  pointed  out  it 
has  not  been  discussed  with  me,  I  cannot 
speak  for  my  predecessors,  but  certainly  I 
have  had  no  discussions. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  studies  was  completed 


years  ago;  two,  three  or  four  years  ago.  It 
it  all  right  to  say  that  the  govemmeot  Aould 
have  first  access,  and  I  appreciate  thlt,  but 
I  think  the  public  of  Ontario  has  a  right  to 
know,  likewise  the  value  and  signifi^Dce  o£ 
public  expenditures  of  money  that  are 
to  investigate  a  particular  problem  of 
to  the  public;  and  certainly  this  is  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casst  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  have  been  county  surveys 
which  have  been  made,  which  have  been 
completed  and  have  been  published.  I  am 
also  advised  that  the  survey  or  studies  releired 
to  cannot  be  identified  by  my  advlson  haw 
so  therefore  they  are  unable  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  submitted  to  any- 
one or  what  it  contains. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  more  useful  purpose  that  can  he 
served  by  my  answering  these  questJons.  Bat 
I  would  say  this  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition:  if  he  will  get  in  toodi  with  me 
and  the  general  manager  we  will  find  oat 
what  he  has  in  mind  and  if  it  is  one  that  is 
available  and  should  be  made  public,  we 
certainly  will. 

Votes  1303  to  1305,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  tluit  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 

to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

of   supply   begs   to   report   it   has   come   to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  there  are  several  matters 
to  be  deah  with.  There  are  some  leooiid 
readings  and  we  will  go  on  with  the  budget 
debate.  As  far  as  I  can  see  now,  I  will  try 
to  finish  up  the  education  estimates  prob- 
ably Monday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjoumroeot 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adioumed  at  11:14  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  we  welcome  as 
guests  to  the  Legislature,  students  from 
Danforth  Gardens  Public  School,  Scar- 
borough, in  the  west  gallery. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South), 
from  the  standing  committee  on  education 
presented  the  committee's  first  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries  Act. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

The  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education 
Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separ- 
ate Schools  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


LOANS  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  require  the  full  dis- 
closure of  all  terms  and  conditions  of  loans 
made  in  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Fridat,  Aphil  13.  IQtt 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Minimum 

Wage  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill 

THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  Ihe  Liquor  Lic-ence  Act 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  .Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  address  a  few  remarks  to 
this  bill,  in  connection  with  the  liquor  policy 
of  this  government.  The  bill  itself  is  relatively 
short  and  there  are  many  things  in  ll^ 
administration  of  liquor  in  the  province  that 
are  done  by  regulation  and  by  policy  and 
therefore,  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make 
will  cover  a  good  deal  more  than  is  oootained 
in  the  bill  itself. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
in  line  with  changing  pubhc  requirements 
and  tastes,  this  Legislature  made  a  number 
of  significant  and  very  practical  alterations 
in  the  liquor  laws  of  Ontario  which  gave 
this  province  what  was  imdoubtedly  tfie 
most  sensible  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  e£Fective  system  of  liquor  control,  sale 
and  licensing  to  be  found  in  any  jurisdiction 
in  Canada. 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  numer- 
ous additional  adjustments  have  been  made 
in  that  system  as  die  need  for  them  has 
been  indicated. 

Several  months  ago,  having  in  mind  the 
realities  of  the  1960s  and  the  present-day 
preferences  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  in  respect  of  liquor  control  and  sale, 
the  government  undertook  a  close  and  com- 
plete re-examination  of  hquor  laws,  regula- 
tions and  rules.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
considerable  alteration  should  once  again  be 
made  in  the  system  so  that  it  will  continue 
to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
province. 
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I  wish,  therefore,  to  outline  to  the  House 
tlie  changes  that  we  propose  to  make  at  this 
time  not  only  in  the  legislation,  but  also 
in  the  regulations  and  in  government  liquor 
policy  generally. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  prov- 
ince must  uphold  the  traditional  right  of  the 
people  do  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  have  public  sale  of  liquor  in  their 
own  communities.  We  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  option  must  be  preserved  and 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  this  House  who  would 
impose  upon  them  the  undemocratic  policy 
of  ramming  pubhc  liquor  outlets  into  com- 
munities that   simply   do  not  want  them. 

We  recognize  that  society  has  developed 
new  patterns  since  World  War  II,  involving 
for  the  people  of  the  province— except  per- 
haps their  representatives  in  this  House— a 
very  substantial  increase  in  leisure  time. 
This  has  brought  into  being  many  new, 
social  organizations  and  clubs,  with  their 
own  private  premises.  Now,  in  all  parts  of 
Ontario,  including  those  areas  where  public 
liquor  outlets  do  not  exist,  it  is  perfectly 
legal  for  people  to  consume  liquor  in  their 
own  homes.  But  in  such  areas,  it  has  not 
been  legal  for  the  members  of  private  or- 
ganizations to  consume  liquor  within  the 
confines  of  their  own  private  club  premises. 

This  is  an  illogical  situation,  and  we  be- 
heve  that  the  people  of  Ontario,  whether 
they  live  in  so-called  "wet"  or  "dry"  areas, 
do  not  consider  it  fair  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. We  beheve  that  it  is  a  situation 
which  should  be  rectified,  and  which  can  be 
rectified,  without  in  any  way  trespassing 
upon  the  general  principle  of  popular  choice 
in  respect  of  the  public  sale  of  liquor.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  change  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  so  as  to  allow  the  licensing 
of  the  private  club  premises  of  an  organi- 
zation in  a  local  option  area  to  sell  liquor 
on  those  premises  to  its  membership. 

Such  a  club  will,  of  course,  be  granted  a 
licence  only  if  it  meets  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  Act  in  respect  of  clubs,  if  it 
operates  full  meal  services,  and  if  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  minimum  of  three 
years.  In  other  words,  only  bona  fide  or- 
ganizations such  as  veterans',  unions  and 
other  social  clubs  will  be  granted  licences; 
and  this  will  be  done  only  after  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  each   applicant  organization. 

We  shall  ask  the  House  to  give  licensees 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  against  a 
cancellation  order  by  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board.     We    believe    procedures    should    be 


clarified  so  that  a  request  for  leave  to  apply 
to  the  board  would  become  a  "preliminary 
application."    The   House  will  be   asked  to  i 

give  the  board  authority  to  cancel  a  licence,  ! 

upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  licensee  or  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  on  a  licensed 
establishment,  and  to  issue  a  temporary 
licence  in  order  to  give  time  in  which  to 
dispose  of  such  an  establishment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  licensee  and 
the  efficient  operation  of  his  establishment, 
the  Act  contains  several  restrictions  which 
do  not  jibe  with  plain  common  sense  and 
should  be  removed.  I  am  referring  to  the 
requirements  that  there  be  no  internal  means  ! 

of    communication    or    access    between    two  ; 

different  types  of  licensed  premises  in  the 
same  establishment;  that  separate  dispensing 
and  other  equipment  be  provided  for  both 
such  premises  in  the  same  establishment; 
that  employees  working  in  one  such  premise 
cannot  enter  the  other. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  regulations  which  we  intend  to  change 
or  modify.  i 

We   have    given   a   great   deal   of  consid- 
eration  of   hours   of   sale  in  dining  lounges  I 
and   lounges,    and   have   decided   to   permit  i 
lounges    to    operate    with   the    same    closing  \ 
hours   as   dining   lounges,   except   on   Satur- 
days   when    midnight    will    continue    to    be 
the   closing  hour.     I   would   emphasize   that 
there   will   be   no   change   in   our  policy   of             j 
prohibiting    liquor    sales    on    Sunday.     We             j 
propose    also   to   allow   greater  flexibility  of             j 
hours    of    sale    during    the    day.     Thus,    a             j 
hcensed    outlet    will    be    able    to    open    its             ' 
facilities    to    the    public    at    whatever    hour             \ 
deemed   advisable   by   and  for  its   clientele, 
providing  that  its  operation  does  not  exceed            ; 
12  continuous  hours  in  the  day  and  providing             j 
also  that  it  observes  the  required  closing  hour.            i 

We  propose  to  make  certain  adjustments  i 

in  licence  and  permit  fees.    Instead  of  a  flat       ^ ' 
$15  fee  for  all  "sale"  banquet  permits,  we       ■§ 
shall  introduce  a  $10  fee  for  a  banquet  permit       " 
covering  a  maximum  of  10  bottles  of  spirits 
and/or  five  cases  of  beer,  and  retain  the  $15 
charge  for  a  permit  covering  a  larger  quantity 
of  spirits  and/or  beer.    Clubs  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  licence  fees 
as  licensed  premises. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  unjust  that  an  appli- 
cant should  be  barred  from  receiving  a 
licence  under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  if  he 
has  been  convicted  of  certain  offences  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act.  This  imposition  of  a  per- 
petual penalty  on  a  person  who  has  already 
paid  for  his  offence,  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  justice.    Therefore,  we  intend 
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to  change  the  provision  so  that  an  applicant 
will  be  barred  only  if  he  has  been  convicted 
during  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  his 
application. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  Act  and  the 
regulations,  we  propose  to  alter  our  general 
policy  in  a  number  of  important  respects.  It 
will  now  be  permissible  for  hotels,  which 
operate  full  and  complete  food-room  services 
and  which  are  licensed  under  the  Act,  to  dis- 
pense liquor  through  these  room  services 
during  the  hours  when  their  licensed  premises 
are  open. 

Control  and  supervision  of  the  operations 
of  licensed  establishments  will  be  strictly 
maintained  in  order  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
can  be  svire  that  their  interests  are  observed. 
At  the  same  time,  licences  will  be  issued  to 
establishments  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  and  regulations.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  tourists  and  of  our  rapidly  develop- 
ing tourist  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  tourist  establishments  in  areas 
where  there  is  no  municipal  organization  will 
receive  licences  if  they  can  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. 

Motels,  summer  resorts  and  lodges  will  be 
eligible  for  licensing  on  the  same  basis  as 
hotels  whether  or  not  their  bedroom  accom- 
modation is  under  one  roof.  Also  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  tourists,  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  permit  the  package  sale  of 
spirits,  wine  and  beer  in  summer  resort  areas. 
I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  all  outlets 
in  the  tourist  regions  of  Ontario  must  comply 
with  the  law  and  their  operations  will  be 
strictly  controlled  and  policed. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  government  that 
public  houses  and  lounges  must  make  food 
snacks  available  for  purchase  by  their  patrons. 

The  Liquor  Licence  Board  will  adopt  the 
procedure  of  holding  at  least  two  special 
meetings  per  year,  if  required,  in  each  licen- 
sing district  of  the  province,  to  hear  applica- 
tions. 

These  revisions  of  law  and  policy  will  help 
to  rationalize  our  liquor  control  system.  But 
we  recognize  that  it  still  contains  some 
anomalies.  Thus,  our  study  is  by  no  means 
concluded  with  the  modifications  I  have  out- 
lined here.  During  the  next  few  montlis  we 
shall  continue  to  examine  the  legislation  and 
regulations,  with  a  view  to  removing  any 
remaining  inconsistencies  and  bringing  all 
aspects  of  Ontario's  liquor  control  system  into 
line  with  the  modem-day"  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  your  indul- 
gence in  allowing  me  to  make  this  rather 
lengthy   report   to   the    House.    This   subject 


is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conoern  to  every 
member  of  the  House  and  to  every  dtisen 
of  Ontario.  I  am  confident  that,  upon  dote 
examination,  these  proposals  wfll 
themselves  to  all  thinldng  people 
concerned  about  the  maintenanoe  of 
and  practical  arrangements  for  liquor  lale 
and  control  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  for  the  year  1961; 

(2)  fifth  report  of  the  Ontario  Parks  Inte- 
gration Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1961. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have 
a  question  which  I  would  like  to  address  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile),  a  copy  of  which  I  have  submitted 
to  him. 

In  light  of  the  announcement  made  by  fed- 
eral Health  and  Welfare  Minister  Monteith 
yesterday  that  he  had  advised  provincial 
Ministers  of  Welfare  of  a  $450,000  grant 
which  will  be  made  available  on  a  matching 
basis  for  general  welfare  and  staflF  training 
purposes  this  fiscal  year,  and  which  will  be 
increased  at  the  rate  of  $450,000  annually 
for  the  next  five  years,  can  the  hon.  Minister 
tell  the  House  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  participate  in  tfiis  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  for  raisins 
tliis  very  important  question  of  training  graoti 
following  the  announcement  of  the  Xfinister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  The  Lcgif- 
lature  is  assured  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  wholeheartedly  behind  this  measure.  We 
have  pressed  the  federal  authorities  to  enter 
this  field  of  endeavour  and  I  should  like  to 
read  in  part  a  letter  to  me  from  the  hon.  Mr. 
Waldo  Monteitli  dated  last  October  6: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  o£ 
September  20  and  to  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  suggestions  contained  in  that 
letter  with  respect  to  financial  astistaiM^ 
for  the  training  of  welfare  personnel  This 
question  has  been  the  question  of  depart- 
mental study  for  several  ninths  and  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  been  able  to  give  it 
a  great  deal  of  my  personal  attention.  The 
discussions  which  Dr.  Willard  had  with 
Mr.  Band  and  with  your  advisory  council 
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on  recruitment  and  training  were  particu- 
larly useful  at  the  time  we  initiated  our 
studies. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kindly  and 
helpful  contribution.  I  agree  with  you  that 
our  two  governments  have  a  very  substan- 
tial stake  to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  involved  in  our 
various  welfare  programmes  and  I  am 
anxious  that  this  matter  receives  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government. 

I,  of  course,  lack  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  details  of  the  proposed  plan,  but  re- 
iterate that  there  will  be  no  time  lost  in 
taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  all  funds 
directed  to  this  programme. 

I  must  add  also  that  the  advisory  council 
on  public  welfare  training  has  been  giving 
very  valuable  service  in  this  area. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  was  asked  a  number  of  questions 
during  my  estimates  the  other  day  for  which 
I  did  not  have  answers,  and  I  promised  to 
give  them  to  the  hon.  members. 

One  question  was  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  ask- 
ing the  date  that  the  bank  would  open  in 
Windsor.  I  would  say  that  from  our  present 
position  with  respect  to  drawings  and  speci- 
fications and  subsequent  call  for  tenders,  we 
visualize  having  the  new  premises  ready  for 
occupation  in  September  of  this  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes) 
asked  me  to  give  the  total  amount  paid  for 
rental  of  agricultural  offices  and  buildings 
throughout  the  province.  I  would  say  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  total  rent  paid 
for  58  locations  throughout  the  province 
would  be  $152,000. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas) 
asked  the  prices  paid  for  four  buildings  that 
have  been  bought  during  the  last  number  of 
years:  881-887  Bay  Street  is  $299,628;  434 
University  Avenue  is  $868,630;  444  Univer- 
sity Avenue  is  $118,617;  and  204  Richmond 
Street  West,  Toronto,  is  $640,000. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  questioned  the  difference  be- 
tween day  labour  and  contract  price  in  regard 
to  Cedar  Springs  and  London  power  plants. 
The  buildings,  boilers  and  equipment  at 
Cedar  Springs  under  public  contract  was 
$546,705.  At  London  where  it  was  done  by 
day  labour  it  was  $712,000,  a  difference  of 
$165,000  rather  than  a  saving,  in  the  reverse, 
of  $100,000.  It  still  goes  along  with  our  30 


per  cent  saving  that  we  are  claiming  by 
public  contract.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
things  that  have  been  discussed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  teUing  him  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  absolutely  accurate 
figures,  but  the  difference  is  $165,870. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a  question  of 
privilege.  One  edition  of  this  morning's 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail— it  happens  to  be 
the  one  which  I  received  at  home,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  have  the  copy  with  me  here— 
carries  a  story  with  a  headline  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  following 
his  comment  yesterday  to  shut  up  or  he 
would  see  me  outside  the  House  and  settle 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  what  I  said  or 
intended  to  say.  It  misrepresents  what  I  said 
or  intended  to  say.  I  have  no  intention  of 
indulging  in  any  back  alley  settlement  of 
political  differences  with  either  that  hon. 
member  or  anybody  else.  What  I  stated  was 
that  I  was  not  going  to  run  away  from  him 
either  inside  or  outside  this  House,  but  let 
him  attempt  anything  outside  the  House  and, 
for  once,  he  would  face  the  full  consequences 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
168,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  just  saw  this  bill  for 
the  first  time  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  rushing  it  to  ask  us  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  principle  of  it  without  any  real  op- 
portunity to  study  it.  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
not  see  fit  to  hold  second  reading  until  Mon- 
day so  we  could  have  a  chance  to  study  this 
very  complicated  bill  and  compare  it  with 
the  Act  itself? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  What 
I  am  really  intending  to  do  is  get  the  bill 
into  committee  next  week.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  cutting  off  any  debate  on  it  because 
I  know  it  is  an  important  bill  and  hon.  mem- 
bers will  want  to  debate  it.  We  can  adjourn 
any  debate  we  may  have  this  morning  and 
then  it  can  be  resumed  after  the  bill  has 
been  to  committee  if  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  That  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  really  the  mechanics 
of  getting  the  bill  from  this  House  into  Ae 
committee  which  will  meet  on  Tuesday 
morning.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 
So  we  could  adjourn  the  debate  here,  if  we 
have  a  debate  on  it  this  morning,  and  then 
we  can  give  it  final  reading  after  it  comes 
back  from  committee.  I  would  like  to  do 
that  with  Bills  Nos.  168,  169,  170,  171  and 
172. 

While  I  am  standing,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  Bill  No.  171,  which  I  suppose  other  hon. 
members  have  received.  I  am  going  to 
send  this  bill  in  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, which  I  think  is  a  reasonable  forum  to 
discuss  it.  I  introduced  it,  but  nonetheless 
it  is  a  bill  that  will  have  to  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet  in  the  committee  stage.  I  have 
notified  the  parties  that  they  can  appear 
before  that  committee  on  Monday  morning 
and  make  such  representations  as  they  wish 
and  the  committee  can  function  freely  to  deal 
with  the  bill  as  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
remarks  are  directed  to  the  pubhc  account- 
ancy bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  It  will  receive 
second  reading  this  morning  too  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  10.30  on  Monday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  10.30  on  Monday.  There 
is  a  notice  on  the  various  hon.  members* 
desks  and  the  parties  concerned  have  been 
notified  of  that  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
the  hon  Prime  Minister  for  this  move.  I 
might  say  personally  that  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
imperative  that  both  sides  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this. 

The  reason  for  rising  is  this:  I  have  no 
objection  to  sending  it  to  the  committee  on 
education,  I  do  not  know  where  else  you 
would  send  it  whether  it  be  education  or 
legal  bills.  I  do  not  think  it  is  greatly  import- 
ant except  this,  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  afiFord  all  hon.  members 
the  opportimity  to  attend  that  committee 
meeting.  I  find  that  a  good  many  of  the  hon. 
members  are  anxious  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  maybe  the  normal  rules  of  memberships 
on  the  committee  could  be  set  aside  for  that 
particular  meeting. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  people  who  are  there  wflB 
assess  the  merits  of  this  bill  and  perhapf  tliero 
will  be  people  si^eaking  who  wdl  not  be 
able  to  vote.  The  committee  is  going  to  take 
a  free  look  at  the  bill  and  make  up  iti  own 
mind  as  to  its  worth.  I  am  satisfied  the 
correct  results  will  come  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  So  we  will  go  on  with 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  168. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  <4 
Labour):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  teoond 
reading,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill  and,  with  yov 
indulgence,  I  should  like  also  to  comment 
in  a  general  way  on  our  plans  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  report  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  Labour-Management  Relations 
in  the  Construction  Industry. 

As  I  said  on  introduction  of  this  bill,  it 
includes  amendments  to  The  Labour  Reb- 
tions  Act  which  are  derived  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources.  It  is  based  in  part  on  our 
consideration  of  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  us  during  the  past  year  or 
so  by  groups  interested  in  or  affected  by 
the  legislation  on  botli  management  and 
union  sides.  It  is  based  in  part  on  our  own 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  legis- 
lation and,  finally,  it  is  derived  to  a  con^d- 
erable  extent  from  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  whose  report  was 
presented  to  the  government  some  foar 
weeks  ago. 

The  bill  will  amend  the  Act  in  a  mini- 
ber  of  very  important  ways.  Indeed,  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  milestones  in  the  devek>p- 
ment  of  labour  relations  legislation  in  On- 
tario. It  has  been  drawn  after  the  most 
careful  weighing  of  the  interests  of  aU 
parties  affected  by  the  operation  of  labour- 
management  relationships  in  this  pro\ince— 
including,  I  should  add,  the  interests  of  tite 
general  public. 

I  shall  refer  initially  to  the  principles  in 
the  bill  which  stem  from  repteaentationi 
made  to  us  and  from  our  consideration  of 
the  Act.  The  bill  empowers  the  labour  rela- 
tions board  to  make  conciliation  ser\-ioes 
available  in  certain  circumstances  to  partiet 
upon  their  joint  request  where  they  have 
exhausted  the  conciliation  process  without 
reaching  an  agreement  and  where  15  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  previous  grant  of 
concihation.    There  will  be  new  protectkm 
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against  discrimination  or  loss  of  employ- 
ment for  a  person  who  has  testified  or  intends 
to  testify  before  the  board.  Various  steps 
are  proposed  in  order  to  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  board.  The  bill 
clarifies  the  power  of  the  board  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  persons  who  have  been  dealt 
with  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
It  also  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
settlements  made  in  respect  of  cases  where 
persons  have  been  dealt  with  contrary  to  the 
Act. 

The  bill  implements  most  of  Mr.  Golden- 
berg's  recommendations.  It  sets  up  special 
provisions  covering  the  construction  industry 
and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
specific  construction  industry  division  in  the 
labour  relations  board. 

The  following  recommendations  relating 
to  certification  and  the  bargaining  unit  are 
implemented: 

1.  That  area  certification  be  the  general 
rule; 

2.  That  area  certification  be  granted  a 
construction  industry  union  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  build-up  of  the  labour  force  than 
is  the  case  with  other  unions; 

3.  That  the  board  entertain  a  decertifica- 
tion application  by  construction  industry 
employees  at  an  earlier  stage  than  is  the 
case  with  other  employers; 

4.  That  the  board  expedite  the  hearing  of 
construction  industry  cases; 

5.  That  such  hearings  be  expedited 
through  the  use  of  hearing  oflBcers  whose 
findings  of  fact  would  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive. We  have  extended  this  provision  to 
cover  industry  generally  because  we  feel 
it  will  speed  up  proceedings. 

In  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  col- 
lective agreements,  we  have  made  several 
changes  in  connection  with  time  limits  and 
the  giving  of  notices,  all  of  which  are  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Golden- 
berg's  recommendations. 

One  of  the  most  significant  amendments 
concerns  successor  rights.  Both  the  select 
committee,  which  reported  four  years  ago, 
and  the  Royal  commissoner  recommended 
that  union  bargaining  rights  and  collective 
agreements  should  continue  in  force  despite 
the  sale,  lease  or  transfer  of  a  business.  A 
provision  of  this  kind  is  in  the  law  in  six 
other  provinces.  This  bill  implements  the 
spirit  of  previous  recommendations  on  suc- 
cessor rights  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
employers,  gives  the  board  a  measure  of 
discretion  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  connection  with  jurisdictional  disputes, 


we  have  adopted  the  recommendation  which 
is  designed  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
adjudication  of  such  disputes  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  given  a  jurisdictional  disputes 
commission  certain  essential  enforcement 
powers. 

The  Royal  commissioner  made  several 
recommendations  that  cannot  be  implemented 
without  considerable  study  since  they  cover 
matters  which  are  extiemely  complex.  I 
intend  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  convene 
a  joint  conference  of  construction  industry 
employers  and  trade  unions  to  discuss 
multiple  bargaining,  master  agreements  and 
other  related  matters. 

Turning  to  the  recommendations  which  He 
outside  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  but  which 
also  bear  upon  employer-employee  relation- 
ships, I  should  like  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  industry  and  labour  board  is  launching 
a  study  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  in  the  construction  industry.  Although 
Mr.  Goldenberg  recommended  that  this  be 
done  by  a  new  body  to  be  known  as  the  con- 
struction industry  minimum  wage  board,  we 
feel  that  at  this  time  we  should  commence  the 
study  under  the  auspices  of  the  existing 
machinery  in  The  Department  of  Labour. 

I  presented  a  bill  to  the  House  yesterday 
which  implements  the  commissioner's  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to  The  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  devoted 
to  the  recommendations  regarding  protection 
of  wages  and  registration  of  contractors. 
These  are  exceedingly  complex  matters  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  are  required 
before  they  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  House. 
I  would  point  out,  however,  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  wage-earner  by  The  Master 
and  Servant  Act. 

Finally,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
we  shall  take  all  necessary  action  to  make 
sure  that  legislation  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  fully  and  effectively  enforced. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 

ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  169, 
An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  municipal 
employees  retirement  system. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  170,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  will 
go  to  the  municipal  law  committee  meeting 
which  has  been  called  for  Monday  morning. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  readinj^  of  Bill  No.  171,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Accountancy  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  treat  item  13  on  the  order  paper. 
Bill  No.  172  in  the  same  way  that  we  treated 
Bill  No.  168.  I  want  this  bill  to  go  to  the 
labour  committee  for  examination  as  well  and 
perhaps  the  House  would  agree  to  second 
reading  of  the  bill  even  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  printed  and  we  will  undertake  a 
free  debate  on  it  when  it  comes  back  here. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  H.  M.  Allen  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  I  just  want  to  inform  you 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  marathon 
speech  but  after  listening  on  Wednesday  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentwortli  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards)  I  decided  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. He  made  a  fine  speech,  the  usual 
speech  on  labour  and  management  and  so 
on.  I  have  sat  in  this  Legislature  since  1945, 
and  you  know  sometimes  I  get  fed  up  with 
listening  to  all  these  arguments  pro  and  con, 
talking  management  and  labour,  and  getting 
nowhere.    Labour  is  getting  to  be  a  political 


football  so  let  us  do  the  right  thing,  that  is 
good  politics-let  us  not  sit  here  and  blame 
either  labour  or  managentent,  let  us  not  be 
like  Nero  and  fiddle  while  Rome  is  baming. 
Let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  right 
on  all  the  members  of  this  Legislatuie— 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Allen:  We  are  all  elected  by  the  people 

of  this  province  to  the  Legislature,  in  a 
democratic  manner,  for  all  the  people.  %irith- 
out  fear  or  favour.  No  government  since 
Confederation  has  done  more  for  labour  tKap 
this  Conservative  government. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Allen:  We  have  leaned  over  backwards 
to  help  labour  and  help  settle  strikes,  but 
without  legislation  to  back  it  up  we  might 
as  well  be  throwing  stones  at  an  old  hat 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who  is 
going  to  put  the  legislation  in? 

Mr.  Allen:  This  hon.  member  here  is  like 
a  volcano  in  Japan;  it  enipts  every  once  in  ■ 
while  and  throws  out  stones  and  mud  and 
you  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  you  are  up  now. 

Mr.  Allen:  Strikes  and  walkouts  have  cost 
the  people  of  this  province  millions  of  dollars. 
No  one  wins.  Labour  has  lost  millions  and  so 
has  management.  The  people  are  fed  up  and 
it  is  time  we  appointed  an  arbitration  boani 
with  power  to  settle  these  disputes  before  a 
walkout  occurs.  Union  members  would  wel- 
come this,  so  would  management,  and  so 
would  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  never 
stood  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  than  he  did  when  in  his  own  quiet 
way,  he  prevented  the  Hydro  strike,  which 
would  have  been  a  calamity. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  that  the  quiet  way  to  do 

it? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  hon.  member  talked  enough 

yesterday. 

An  hon.  member:  Too  much. 

Mr.  Allen:  In  settling  the  Royal  York  strike 
-let  us  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Let  us  be 
like  Clive  in  India,  when  with  5,000  men,  he 
faced  60,000.  He  said:  "All  in  readiness  for 
crossing  the  river  on  the  morrow  from  which 
there  will  be  no  turning  back."  Like  Nel>on 
at  Trafalgar,  we  will  put  it  a  little  differently^ 
"Ontario  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.** 

Thank  you. 
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An  hon.  member:  This  is  the  13th-a  lucky 
day. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  launch  into  my  remarks,  I  want  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  new  hon.  members 
who,  when  we  consider  their  speeches  their 
maiden  speeches,  I  am  sure  will  add  some- 
something  to  this  House. 

I  am  not  going  to  refer  very  much  to  the 
budget  because  one  of  my  colleagues,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
certainly  gave  it  a  scathing  criticism.  I  might 
mention  though  that  the  budget  was  delivered 
in  this  House  on  March  1.  According  to  the 
press  of  that  day  it  was  the  coldest  day  in 
three  or  four  generations  and  certainly  as  the 
people  of  the  province  read  the  report  of  the 
budget  address  they  were  not  only  cold,  they 
were  absolutely  frozen. 

However,  I  notice  the  young  defender  who 
took  oflF  for  the  government,  or  led  for  the 
government  in  this  debate,  was  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  who 
apparently  has  been  given  more  and  more 
important  posts  in  this  government.  Maybe 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
doffs  the  mantle  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
it  may  well  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  young 
hon.  member  for  London  South,  even  though 
geography  rides  against  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  I  found,  as  I  read  his  speech, 
several  times  I  noticed  in  his  flight  of  fancy 
as  he  finished  he  used  the  slogan  that  I 
am  sure  would  not  be  held  very  favourably 
in  his  home  town.  After  all,  there  is  a  very 
important  industry  in  London  which  certainly 
does  not  use  the  slogan  "OK". 

I  turn  briefly  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
phases  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
I  may  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development,  etc.,  etc.  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
has  told  me  in  the  House  that  there  is  a 
three-pronged  survey  on  the  Ontario  North- 
land and  its  operations.  I  hope  that  this 
three-man  committee  will  find  things  that  are 
not  good  for  the  railroad  and  will  report  to 
the  hon.  Minister. 

I  know  there  has  been  for  some  time  cer- 
tainly a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  working  force. 
I  find  that  some  men  who  were  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  business  of  the  railroad 
in  recent  years  cashed  in  their  pensions  and 
unfortunately  cannot  be  hired  back  on  again. 
I  notice,  though,  that  the  questions  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  on,  I  think  it  was, 
December  3,  have  not  yet  been  answered. 


I  cannot  understand  this,  because  this 
dynamic  hon.  Minister  surely  could  have  got 
those  answers  long  ago.  I  understand  though 
that  when  one  of  the  foniier  employees  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  who  had  some  executive 
position  on  that  railroad  retired,  he  took  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  his  pension  and  was 
then  rehired.  However,  apparently  the  same 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  force. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development,  in  his  20-point  programme, 
referred  to  the  development  of  the  tourist 
industry.  It  happened  as  he  spoke,  there  was 
in  this  city  a  very  important  gathering  at 
the  Sportsman's  Show.  I  took  occasion  to  go 
down  to  the  Sportsman's  Show  and  it  is 
amazing,  the  promotion  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  had  there. 

One  walked  in  and  there  were  two  beauti- 
ful girls,  dressed  in  red  and  blue  costumes 
and  there  was  a  map  on  the  wall  with  a  few 
pictures,  mostly  of  areas  in  southern  Ontario; 
roads,  again  in  southern  Ontario. 

If  one  wanted  to  find  out  anything  about 
the  ONR;  about  boat  lines;  what  tourist 
facilities  do  they  have  in  the  ONR;  how 
one  gets  to  Moosonee,  the  little  lady  said, 
give  me  your  name  and  your  address  and 
we  will  send  you  the  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  one  wandered  around 
the  building,  one  would  find  the  State  of 
Maine  with  a  very  very  elaborate  booth,  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  this  area;  again,  the 
State  of  New  York;  but  nothing,  really,  as 
far  as  Ontario  was  concerned.  It  was  a  very 
shabby  looking  exhibit,  and  I  suggest  further 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea 
if  he  established  in  this  city  some  type  of 
promotional  man  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  that  road. 

I  have  before  me  a  paper  drawn  from  the 
yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directory  of 
this  city  and  I  find  a  list  of  possibly  25  or 
so  railroads  from  the  United  States.  All  of 
them  have  offices  in  this  city,  such  as  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  the  Sioux  Line,  the  Union 
Pacific,  Wabash,  and  so  on.  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  it  would  be  very  good 
business  if  he  would  establish  in  this  city 
such  an  office. 

Now  I  read  with  interest  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  recent  report  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railroad;  I  am  glad  to  see  it  is 
out  this  year  much  earlier  than  before;  I 
noticed  that  there  is  mention  of  a  mishap 
on  the  line  which  caused  the  loss  of  $20,000. 
If  that  is  the  mishap  that  I  think  it  is-it 
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may  not  be— but  if  it  is  the  mishap  I  think 
it  is,  not  only  has  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railroad  lost  money  but  they  lost  a  great 
amount  of  good- will. 

Tliere  was  an  accident  on  the  road  involving 
one  of  the  mixed  trains,  with  a  very  large 
number  of  passengers  on  the  train.  Because 
it  was  a  mixed  train  there  was  a  van  at  the 
rear.  It  so  happened  that  that  particular 
day  the  private  car  of  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  was  also  attached  to  the  train. 
It  is  my  understanding— it  may  not  be  true, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  true— but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  of  the  train  crew  went  in 
to  see  the  chainnan  of  the  commission  and 
asked  if  some  of  the  women  and  others  that 
were  hurt  in  the  van  would  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  go  in  and  relax  in  the  private  car. 
Permission  refused.    So  they  say. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FuUerton  ( Algoma-Manitoulin ) : 
On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  train  that  day  and  permission 
was  granted  for  convenience  of  the  ladies. 
They  were  given  every  consideration  possible 
and  they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  private  car 
of  the  train. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  say  that.  It 
is  not  the  story  I  heard,  but  I  accept  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  change  in 
the  setup  of  the  commission.  I  should  say, 
it  is  long  overdue.  I  should  also  say  that  this 
government  preaches  human  rights,  no  dis- 
crimination and  so  on.  I  suggest  to  the  new 
commissioner  that  he  consider  this  particular 
matter.  As  hon.  members  consider  the 
executive  officers  of  the  railroad  I  think  they 
will  find  that  one  group  is  certainly  discrim- 
inated against  as  far  as  advancement  in  the 
railroad  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
to  a  great  number  of  people  in  my  area, 
that  one  has  to  carry  a  certain  card  in  order 
to  advance  in  that  railroad. 

I  was  going  to  touch  on  the  liquor  problem, 
but  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  this 
morning  in  which  he  outlined  some  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  existing  legislation,  I  will 
leave  that  for  a  later  date. 

However,  I  want  to  touch,  for  a  moment, 
on  the  questions  that  I  submitted  through 
this  House  to  the  hon.  commissioner  of  the 
liquor  control  board  (Mr.  Grossman),  although 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  char- 
acteristic of  a  railroad.  I  asked  him  certain 
questions.   The  gist  of  the  questions  were  was 


there  a  veteran's  preference  given  in  the 
temporary  employment?  Were  there  any 
city  officials  on  relief  rolls  or  unemployed 
who  would  be  suitable  for  positions  during  the 
Christmas  season?  He  saJd  there  were.  Ot 
the  two  men  that  were  enqployed  in 
season:  one  is  an  employee,  part  time,  I 
told,  for  the  federal  bureau  of 
He  is  married,  but  there  is  no  issue.  His 
is  a  full-time  teacher  in  the  town  of  Nattswa. 
The  other  man  is  a  full-time  enq;>loyee. 

The  commissioner  waited  for  four  days,  in 
fact  until  the  last  day  of  the  session  «irhen 
he  could  have  given  me  the  answers  he  gaw 
me  on  Friday,  four  days  later,  oflF  the  cuff* 
in  the  vernacular.  He  could  have  given  it 
just  as  I  asked  him,  if  those  were  his  answers. 

I  now  turn  briefly  to  sales  tax  and  I  mi^t, 
before  I  begin,  say  there  are  certain  anonuufet 
in  this  sales  tax  that  I  should  refer  to.  The 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton-Wentworth  (Mr. 
Connell)  and  I  and  other  hon.  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  referred  recently  to 
the  sale  of  obscene  literature.  Our  remarks 
were  pooh-poohed  or  laughed  at  or  certainly 
listened  to  without  much  attention. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Nfinister  of  PubUc 
Works):  It  was  not  the  member  for  Hamilton- 
Wentworth— stick  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards),  not  the  one 
for  Hamilton-Went^vorth. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  sure  though  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton-Wentworth  agrees  widi 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  action  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  these  periodicals  and  magazines.  I  refer  to 
it  here  today  because  there  is  no  sales  tax,  I 
understand,  on  these,  and  I  think  Edmund 
Burke  says  the  difficulty  is  that  evil  will 
triumph  unless  good  men  take  a  stand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  government  should 
take  a  stand  in  some  way  in  removing  this 
iniquitous    curse. 

Referring  to  the  sales  tax,  the  doubting 
Thomases  on  the  government  benches,  like 
Thomas  of  old,  refused  to  believe  when  my 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  presented  hia 
arguments  for  the  Liberal  plan  for  a  realistic 
sales  tax  that  would  remove  the  annoyances 
and  inequities  of  the  present  one. 

The  glove  was  thrown— the  challenfB 
acx?epted.  One  of  the  committee  rooms  of  this 
venerable  building  served  as  the  lists  for  the 
battie  of  champions  as  the  members  of  the 
pubhc  accounts  committee  watched  in  the 
gallery. 

Our  standard-bearer  was  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Conway,  brilliant  young  economist,  who  is 
now  majoring  and  taking  graduate  studies  at 
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world-renowned  Harvard.  And  like  David  of 
another  day  he  smote  his  opponents  hip  and 
thigh  and  routed  them  from  the  field. 

What  was  billed  as  a  battle  of  experts, 
turned  into  a  rout.  For  some  reason  the 
metropolitan  daily  press  gave  little  coverage 
to  this  clash  of  words,  charts  and  personali- 
ties. 

Consequently,  I  am  putting  on  the  record 
the  statement  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
my  hon.  leader.  On  Thursday,  April  5,  1962, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  released  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  now  read  into  the  record: 

The  Premier  of  Ontario,  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  the  Treasurer  have  pub- 
licly criticized  the  Liberal  Party's  plan 
for  a  $25  sales  tax  exemption  on  the  basis 
of  a  statistical  analysis  that  is  slipshod, 
incompetent  and  inaccurate. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  contended  since 
the  sales  tax  was  introduced  that  an 
exemption  of  $25  would  eliminate  the 
nuisance  and  inconvenience  of  the  tax  for 
taxpayers  and  merchants  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  at  least  $115  million  in  revenue. 
The  Liberal  experts  have  confirmed  this 
estimate  of  revenue  at  the  meeting  of  the 
public  accounts  committee. 

The  Liberal  plan  exempts  practically  all 
sales  in  grocery,  variety,  hardware  and 
drug  stores.  On  the  major  items  of  con- 
struction, machinery,  motor  vehicles,  liquor, 
restaurant  meals,  telephone  charges  and 
tobacco  the  Liberal  plan  is  identical  to  the 
present  tax  and  would  raise  more  than 
$100  million  in  revenue  on  these  items 
alone. 

The  government's  contention  that  the 
Liberal  plan  will  raise  a  total  revenue  of 
only  $52  miUion  is  based  on  an  analysis 
that  is  unscientific  in  the  extreme. 

The  Attorney-General  first  attacked  the 
Liberal  proposal  by  saying  that  it  would 
raise  only  $10  to  $15  million.  Last  Decem- 
ber, Premier  Robarts  said  it  would  produce 
only  $52  million  and  the  Treasurer  re- 
peated this  in  his  budget  address. 

Last  week,  Mr.  P.  T.  Clark,  comptroller 
of  revenue,  presented  the  first  detailed  re- 
port of  the  government's  calculations  con- 
cerning sales  tax. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  this  statement, 
and  the  table  of  figures  which  constitutes 
the  government's  case,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  appalled  by  the  shallowness  and  in- 
accuracy of  the  government's  criticism  of 
the  Liberal  exemption. 

It  contains  so  many  errors  that  it  is  hard 


to  believe  that  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  would  dare  to  appear  in  public 
clothed  in  such  shabby  raiment. 

The  government  has  reached  its  estimate 
of  revenue  under  the  Liberal  plan  by  a 
weird  and  wonderful  process  that  does  not 
stand  up  to  examination.  They  have  even 
failed  to  read  their  own  reports  on  sales 
of  new  cars  and  liquor. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  weird 
assumptions  by  which  the  government  has 
sought  to  discredit  the  Liberal  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

They  assume  that  the  percentages  of 
commodity  sales  reported  in  the  1951 
census  apply  to  1961  conditions  without 
needing  any  adjustment  to  account  for 
changed  business  conditions. 

They  assume  that  Ontario  smokers  con- 
sume only  half  as  much  tobacco  per  year 
as  Quebec  smokers. 

They  assume  that  half  of  all  construction 
in  Ontario  is  done  on  projects  costing  less 
than  $25. 

They  assume  that  three-quarters  of  the 
taxable  machinery  purchased  by  Ontario's 
industries  in  a  year  cost  less  than  $25. 

They  assume  that  one-third  of  all 
custom-tailored  suits  and  coats  sold  in 
Ontario  in  one  year  cost  less  than  $25. 

They  assume  that  Ontario  shoppers  will 
dismember  $200  TV  sets  into  nine  parts  so 
that  each  part  will  sell  for  less  than  $25. 

They  assume,  after  all  their  other  fantas- 
tic assumptions,  that  an  additional  25  per 
cent  of  all  sales  would  become  non-taxable 
because  single  items  will  be  split  into  com- 
ponent parts. 

This  kind  of  analysis  not  only  tortures 
statistics,  it  defies  common  sense. 

Let  me  detail  some  of  the  gross  mis- 
takes made  by  the  government  in  arriving 
at  the  Prime  Minister's  figure  of  $52 
million. 

Just  because  total  retail  sales  in  Ontario 
have  increased  by  55.2  per  cent  between 
1951  and  1960,  the  government  has  as- 
sumed that  the  sales  of  each  individual 
commodity  have  risen  by  55.2  per  cent.  An 
examination  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  by  retail  stores  shows,  in 
fact,  that  increases  in  sales  have  ranged 
from  10  per  cent  in  building  materials  to 
119  per  cent  in  garages  and  service  stations. 

The  government's  estimate  of  total 
tobacco  sales  in  Ontario  in  1960  was  $125 
million.  In  fact,  tobacco  sales  were  almost 
$300  million,  as  I  will  prove. 
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The  government's  figure  was  computed 
by  taking  tobacco  sales  in  1951  as  2  per 
cent  of  total  retail  sales  and  then  apply- 
ing 2  per  cent  to  total  estimated  retail  sales 
for  1960.  The  1951  estimate  was  taken 
by  the  government  from  table  23  of  vol- 
ume 7  of  the  1951  census.  Apparently  no 
one  in  The  Department  of  Economics 
bothered  to  read  the  footnote  for  this  item. 
It  said:  "This  figure  [for  tobacco  sales] 
does  not  cover  other  retail  establishments 
for  which  commodity  information  is  not 
available,  such  as  refreshment  stands,  deli- 
catessen stores,  etc.,  nor  does  it  cover  the 
significant  volume  of  tobacco  products  sold 
through  service  establishments  such  as 
hotels,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  parlours, 
amusement  or   sporting  establishments." 

The  government  apparently  did  not  read 
volume  10  of  the  census  in  which  its  meth- 
ods and  the  limitations  of  its  information 
were  set  out. 

On  page  541  of  volume  10  it  was  stated, 
concerning  tobacco  sales: 

"Turning  to  commodities  of  small  dollar 
value  sold  through  a  vast  number  of  retail 
stores,  the  measurement  is  subiect  to  con- 
siderably more  error." 

If  the  bulk  of  a  relatively  minor  com- 
modity item  is  handled  through  large 
stores,  the  estimated  dollar  value  may  be 
geod,  but  if  the  greater  proportion  is  sold 
through  thousands  of  small  stores  which 
have  no  detailed  records  to  draw  on  the 
item  may  have  a  large  range  of  error 
around  the  actual  figure.  A  good  example 
of  such  a  commodity  item  is  tobacco  and 
cigarettes. 

I  wonder  why  the  government,  in  esti- 
mating tobacco  sales  in  Ontario,  did  not 
look  at  the  Quebec  tobacco  sales  figures. 

They  show  that  tobacco  sales  in  that 
province  exceeded  $200  million  in  1960. 
Or  why  did  not  the  government  look  at  the 
current  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  or  question  officials  in  the 
tobacco  industry?  The  recent  annual  report 
of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  shows 
tobacco  sales  in  Canada  in  1960  of  $800 
million. 

If  they  had,  I  think  they  would  have 
come  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that 
tobacco  sales  in  Ontario  in  1960  were  prob- 
ably close  to  $300  million  and  that  sales 
tax  revenue  would  likely  approach  $9  mil- 
lion instead  of  $3.75  miUion  shown.  This 
is  an  error  of  $5  million  in  revenue  on  one 
item  alone. 

As  the  value  of  new  car  sales  in  On- 
tario in  1960  the  government  shows  $594.5 


million.  Again  this  amount  refuUed  from 
the  use  of  the  1951  census  figures.  Hie 
economic  survey  of  Ontario  pubUAed  by 
the  Minister  of  Economics  says,  oo  ptfe 
173,  "Preliminary  data  for  1960  shows  that 
some  217,000  new  motor  vehidet  valnad 
at  $648.9  million  were  purchased  In 
Ontario." 

Another  figure  in  the  govemmneoirs 
presentation  for  total  liquor  sales  is  $325.4 
million.  Yet  the  35th  annual  report  of 
their  own  Liquor  Control  Board  released 
on  March  27,  shows  on  page  5  that  total 
liquor  sales  in  Ontario  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1960.  were  $350,206,000. 
and  for  1961,  $360,866,545-a  difference 
of  $35.4  million. 

I  think  it  is  odd  that  the  Liberals  seem 
to  be  the  only  people  reading  the  gov- 
ernment's report.  I  wonder  why  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  read  its  own  reports 
when  compiling  statistics  on  a  subiect  as 
important  as  sales  tax? 

Not  only  have  these  gross  errors  been 
made  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  govern- 
ment's presentation  indicating  that  they 
have  concluded  retail  sales  by  wholesalen, 
hotels,  door-to-door  salesmen, 
machines  or  mail  order  or  taxable 
trial  machinery  sales. 

I  also  find  it  very  strange  that  the 
government  would  come  before  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Legislature  and 
suggest  that  half  of  the  construction  tax- 
able under  the  government  plan  will  be 
non-taxable  under  the  Liberal  plan.  The 
government,  in  effect,  is  saying  that  half 
of  the  construction  done  in  Ontario  in 
one  year  is  on  buildings  costing  less  Aan 
$25.  This  is  so  preposterous  that  it  defies 
description. 

According  to  the  government's  presen- 
tation they  have  estimated  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  taxable  machinery  pur- 
chased by  Ontario  industry  costs  less  than 
$25,  another  ridiculous  conclusion. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  where  Ae 
government,  or  anyone  else  in  Ontario, 
can  buy  custom-tailored  suits  and  coats 
for  $17.  The  government's  presentation 
contends  that  one-third  of  sudi  iteaH  are 
under  $25. 

The  final  trick  perpetrated  in  the  gov- 
ernment's presentation  reveals  the  com- 
plete sham  of  their  analysis.  Even  with 
all  their  erroneous  assumptions,  the  gov- 
ernment's presentation  arrives  at  total 
taxable  sales  under  the  Liberal  plan 
$2.3  billion.    This  amount  of  taxable 
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would  yield  $70  million  in  revenue.  To 
reduce  $70  million  to  $52  million  the  gov- 
ernment reduced  total  taxable  sales  by  25 
per  cent,  saying  that  such  a  reduction  could 
be  justified  by  breaking  down  single 
items  into  component  parts.  By  this 
method  total  taxable  sales  are  reduced 
by  another  $580  million.  But  this  is  $120 
million  more  than  the  total  value  of  all 
items  which  might  be  split  into  com- 
ponent parts. 

Items  that  cannot  be  split  or  reduced 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  article  or  by 
the  definition  of  what  is  taxable  include 
such  things  as  tobacco,  major  appliances 
such  as  refrigerators  and  stoves,  motor 
vehicles,  liquor,  telephone  charges,  ma- 
chinery, equipment  and  construction. 

Even  including  in  the  category  of  items 
which  might  be  split  into  compenent 
parts— such  things  as  fine  jewellery,  fur- 
niture, furs,  motorcycles,  cameras,  TV 
sets  and  all  clothing— according  to  the 
government's  own  figures,  total  taxable 
sales  of  these  amount  to  only  $460  million. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Economics 
have  all  relied  on  such  calculations  in 
attacking  the  Liberal  plan  for  sales  tax 
exemption.  However,  these  calculations  are 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  inaccurate, 
misleading  and  unjustified. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
economic  analysis  on  which  this  govern- 
ment relies  then  I  can  only  wonder  at 
the  validity  of  any  of  the  figures  with 
which  they  support  any  of  their  pro- 
grammes. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  contended  from 
the  inception  of  the  sales  tax  that  a  $25 
exemption  is  feasible  and  would  raise  a 
minimum  of  $115  million  in  a  full  year. 
That  is  the  position  which  we  continue  to 
hold  and  which  has  been  proven  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  committee.  It  is  the 
position  which  we  will  continue  to  hold 
and  to  espouse. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  time  the  government 
substituted  modem  economic  procedures 
for  the  Stone  Age  arithmetic  it  has  ex- 
hibited in  this  matter  to  date. 

That  is  the  statement  of  my  hon.  leader. 
I  referred  to  the  government  as  "Doubting 
Thomases,"  they  would  not  beheve,  but 
unlike  Thomas  they  still  have  unbelief. 

Now,  I  turn  to  problems  of  agriculture. 
I  noted  with  considerable  interest  the  re- 
marks in  this  House  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture by  my  good  friend  and  neighbour, 


the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Hoff- 
man). What  he  has  said  about  Timiskaming 
equally  applies  to  Nipissing  and  other  north- 
ern ridings  in  which  agriculture  is  a  basic 
industry. 

Since  I  have  had  the  privilgee  of  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Nipissing  I  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  farm 
people  of  my  riding.  I  have  outlined  their 
problems  and  suggested  measures  to  improve 
their  lot. 

Those  of  you  in  this  House  who  have 
had,  as  I  did,  the  benefit  of  studying  Latin 
will  remember  that  the  Consul  Cato  finished 
every  speech  with  these  words— and  I  will 
translate  them— "Carthage  must  be  destroyed". 
And  eventually  that  city  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  was  destroyed  and  laid  waste  forever. 
My  studies  revealed  to  me  then  the  value 
of  repetition. 

Once  more  then  do  I  lay  the  problems 
of  the  northern  Ontario  farmers  before  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  and  more  speci- 
fically before  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet. 

I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  former  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  who  listened  to  my  pleas 
and  those  of  other  hon.  members  of  this  House 
on  both  sides  in  reactivating  the  grants  to 
farmers  who  had  lost  livestock  through  rabies. 

I  bring  to  my  support  the  past  president  of 
the  North  Eastern  Ontario  Development  Asso- 
ciation, who  incidentally  is  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  has  been  named  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  as  a  member  of  his  committee. 
Mr.  Thompson  in  speaking  about  northern 
Ontario's  agriculture  has  pointed  out  the 
possibilities  of  developing  and  expanding  our 
agricultural  industry,  and  certainly  in  the 
expansion  of  the  potato-growing  industry  it 
could  mean  a  $3  million  boost  to  northern 
Ontario.  In  fact,  we  in  Nipissing  are  develop- 
ing a  potato  industry  too  and  I  am  sure  it 
can  be  done  in  many  sections  of  northern 
Ontario. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  plight  of 
certain  northern  Ontario  farmers  was  placed 
before  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  some 
three  months  ago.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  as  yet  they  have  had  no  answer 
to  their  requests.  Hon.  members  will  recall 
last  year  we  had  heavy  rains  in  northern 
Ontario  and  heavy  losses  were  suffered  last 
year  because  of  these  prevalent  rains.  These 
losses  were  spread  over  a  wide  area  from 
Timmins   to   Hearst.     The   hay   crop   was   a 
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failure,  but  the  farmers  up  in  that  region, 
hardy  pioneers  that  they  are,  just  shrugged 
their  shoulders  in  characteristic  fashion  and 
took  this  matter  very  philosophically. 

They  still  had  the  grain  in  the  fields  and 
they  felt  that  the  Lord  would  provide  and 
give  them  a  good  grain  crop.  But  fates  were 
against  them.  The  grain  crop  was  not  har- 
vested. The  farmers'  federation  sent  out 
representatives  to  inspect  the  fields  and  found 
grain  left  uncut  and  the  crop  a  total  loss. 
At  least  2,000  of  some  4,500  acres  were 
ruined.  Even  a  city  dweller  can  visuaUze  the 
plight  of  those  farmers— hay  crop  a  failure 
and  much  of  the  grain  crop  similarly  ruined. 
Now  what  does  this  "Love's  Labour  Lost" 
mean  to  these  hard  working  people.  Besides 
the  loss  of  money  and  labour,  simply  this: 
increased  expenses  in  feeding  costs  this 
winter;  no  profit  on  their  operation;  no  seed 
for  spring  planting;  an  extremely  bad  eco- 
nomic situation  to  say  the  least.  They  asked 
for  help  for  those  who  had  livestock  to  feed 
ihis  winter. 

I  will  turn  here  to  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  January  30,  1962,  and  I  bring 
to  hon.  members*  attention  the  words  of  tiie 
hon.  member  of  Parliament  for  Cochrane.  He 
says: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  realize  the 
extent  of  the  damage  suflFered  by  the 
western  fanners  last  year  when  they  lost 
their  crops  and  that  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  supports  the  proposed  payment  of 
subsidies.  However,  we  have  the  right  and 
indeed  the  duty  to  point  out  that  the 
western  provinces  are  not  the  only  ones 
where  damages  were  suffered.  In  the 
riding  which  I  represent- 
that  is  the  riding  of  Cochrane: 

—most  of  the  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  harvest  their  grain  on  account  of  a  very 
rainy  season.  It  therefore  follows  that  many 
farmers  have  to  face  extraordinary  expenses 
in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  their  herds  and 
what  assistance  can  they  expect  from  these 
subsidies?  Absolutely  nothing.  This  gov- 
ernment— 

and  here  he  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Diefen- 

baker  government: 

—who  speak  so  much  of  assistance  to  agri- 
culture could  have  convinced  the  Ontario 
government,  who  hold  the  same  political 
ideas,  to  take  advantage  of  The  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  This  would  have  enabled 
the  farmers  who  lost  their  crops  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  Act 
and  thus  reduce  the  expenditures  they  must 
incur  in  order  to  face  the  present  situation. 


They  asked  for  help,  these  northern  Ontario 
farmers.  They  asked  for  ■«^ftn»*rft  next 
spring  to  ensure  a  normal  acreage  of  •^^ 
What  did  they  get?  Not  even  the  oomtety 
of  an  answer  to  their  request. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  member  for  Cochrane  in  the  federal 
Parliament  made  liis  plea  before  the 
House?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
northern  Ontario  ridings  the  winds  of  _ 

are  blowing;  that  this  cavalier  treatment  of 
our  hardy  pioneers  by  tliis  government  is  sow- 
ing seeds  of  discontent  in  the  clay  belt? 

I  make  tliis  criticism  despite  the  implied 
threat  the  other  day  of  that  hide-bound  Tory 
throw-back  of  another  day,  the  hon.  membo^ 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton).  that 
no  concession  should  be  given  by  the  party 
he  supports  to  those  ridings  reproented  by  a 
critic  of  government  policy.  One  whose  riding 
has  fared  very  well  from  this  government,  as 
his  has,  should  have  been  more  charitable. 
But  there  is  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  that  apphes 
to  the  trusty  representative  from  .\lgoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Turning  to  Highways,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forest  (Mr.  Spooner)— I  regret 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
is  not  here.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  more 
barbs  at  him.  I  apologize  for  the  reference 
to  the  great  area  of  Algoma-Manitoulin,  but 
certainly  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  well 
thought  of.  There  is  a  new  government  build- 
ing. There  is  a  new,  I  believe,  trades  institute, 
and  then  that  rock-bound  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  has  been  opened  up  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  influx  of  American  tourists  as  they  crots 
the  bridge  and  go  on  up  into  the  northland. 

Mr.   A.   F.   Lawrence  (St.  George):  They 

have  a  good  member  up  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  that 
point.  I  admire,  I  must  confess,  despite  his 
physical  handicaps,  his  courage  in  coming 
here  so  often  as  he  docs. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): You  are  speaking  of  Mackenzie  King. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  let  us  not  bring  up  any 
dead  issues.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  speaking  the  other 
day  in  the  debate  on  April  4,  stated  that  the 
people  of  his  riding-Cochrane  South-have 
the  future  in  mind  when  the>'  suggest  new 
roads  in  his  area. 

I  am  certain  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  on  this 
side  who  represent  northern  ridings  also  have 
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the  future  economic  growth  not  only  of 
northern  Ontario  but  all  Ontario  in  mind 
when  we  press  for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  to  the  north.  As  the  hon.  Minister 
points  out,  roads  mean  access;  and  access 
leads  to  development  of  our  basic  industries 
of  forestry,  mining,  agriculture  and  tourism. 

For  years  the  people  of  the  Sudbury  region, 
that  region  so  aptly  described  by  the  ebullient 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  as  the 
mid-north,  have  been  urging  a  link  between 
Timmins  and  Sudbury.  I  ask  those  hon. 
members  of  the  government  who  have  been 
opposed  to  this  project  in  the  past  to  confess 
their  weakness  and  now  support  the  project. 
Not  only  will  this  road  be  a  boon  to  the 
tourist  industry  but  it  will  also  open  up  a 
new  region  in  the  fields  of  mining,  forestry 
and  agriculture. 

It  should  do  much,  too,  for  the  Porcupine 
region.  If  you  look  at  the  road  map  of 
northern  Ontario  which  was  presented  to  us, 
you  will  be  struck  immediately,  as  you  look 
at  this  map  closely,  by  the  scarcity  of  north- 
south  links  between  the  Trans-Canada  High- 
way, the  Lake  Superior  one.  No.  17,  and  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway— northern  route— No. 
11.  In  its  presentation  recently  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  the  associa- 
ted chambers  of  commerce  of  northeastern 
Ontario  urged  more  development  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  this  year's  programme 
forecast  less  spending  on  access  roads. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  High- 
way No.  101,  which  will  link  Timmins  with 
the  Lake  Superior  route  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  area  traversed  by  this  highway; 
it  will  open  up  new  and  rich  areas  for 
development.  This  highway,  too,  will  be  a 
boon  to  other  sections  of  northeastern  Ontario, 
or  northwestern,  because  tourists  like  to  come 
one  way  and  go  home  another— so  that  they 
can  come  from  17  up  to  101  to  Timmins,  and 
either  go  north  and  west  on  11,  or  south 
on  that  highway.  It  will  be  a  good  boon  for 
the  tourist  industry  and  the  merchants  that 
are  based  along  the  highway. 

In  addition  to  the  Sudbury-Timmins  link  is 
a  link— and  almost  a  priority— between  High- 
way No.  11  and  Highway  No.  17  via  Home- 
payne.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development,  visionary  that 
he  is,  realizes  the  great  value  that  this 
connection  would  have  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  north. 

Coming  nearer  home,  I  must  deplore  the 
attitude  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
particularly  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  one 
before  him,  in  refusing  to  complete  the  re- 


construction of  Highway  No.  17,  the  original 
Trans-Canada  Highway— not  this  route  that 
runs  down  into  southern  Ontario  and  then 
north  again,  but  that  part  of  Highway  No.  17 
between  Bonfield  and  Mattawa.  It  is  a 
downright  shame  that  this  particular  re- 
construction is  not  on  the  programme  this 
year,  and  remember— that  it  is  a  Trans- 
Canada  Highway. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  north.  The  Northeastern  Ontario 
Development  Association,  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Development,  and 
other  government  agencies  and  departments 
have  been  working  together  for  many  moons 
now  to  recognize,  to  study,  to  estimate  and  to 
appraise  the  problems  inherent  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  base  for  future  expansion 
in  northern  Ontario.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  latest  economic  council  set  up  by  the 
government  is  Mr.  Roy  Thompson  of  Kirkland 
Lake,  past  president  of  Northeastern  Ontario 
Development  Association.  He  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  government's  number  one  boy,  as 
he  and  his  associates  have  done  so  often  in 
the  past,  that  the  economy  of  northern 
Ontario  is  based  almost  on  primary  industry- 
forestry,  mining,  agriculture— because  of 
nature's  bounty  in  giving  us  resources  of 
bush,  lake  and  stream— tourism. 

He  will  also  tell  him  that  with  the  advances 
in  all  media  of  communications  in  the 
province— land,  air  and  sea— the  proximity  of 
immense  sources  of  power— both  hydro- 
electric and  natural  gas— and  even  more 
important  a  reservoir  of  an  independent, 
industrious  people,  that  there  is  great  room 
for  expansion. 

He  will  tell  him,  as  this  government  has 
been  told  in  the  past,  that  the  great  treasure 
house  of  the  northland  is  waiting  patiently 
to  be  unlocked. 

The  Trans-Canada  pipeline  which  cuts 
across  the  heart  of  northern  Ontario  with  its 
network  of  feeder  lines  has  brought  new 
industrial  potentials  into  the  range  of  achieve- 
ment. The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way has  opened  up  our  lake  ports  on 
Georgian  Bay  and  in  the  Algoma  region  and 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Thompson  will  be  able 
to  emphasize  to  the  hon.  Minister,  as  our 
people  have  emphasized  so  often  to  this 
government,  that  these  factors  make  northern 
Ontario  a  first-rate,  nay,  an  excellent,  site  for 
secondary  industry. 

For  years,  dedicated  people  from  my  part 
of  the  country  have  been  pleading  their  cause, 
but  this  hide-bound  government  has  not  been 
able  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees.  Year  after 
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year,  delegations  have  travelled  the  long 
trail  to  Queen's  Park  to  present  their  case. 
Year  after  year,  team  after  team  of  experts 
have  flown  northward,  conducted  hearings, 
listened  to  sound  proposals,  filed  reports, 
then,  the  results:  more  and  more  paper,  more 
and  more  bumph,  more  and  more  waffling 
in  the  House,  more  and  more  little  empires 
set  up. 

Now  we  have  some  more  window  dressing. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Macaulay)  mesmerized  by  that 
great  dreamer— the  leader  of  the  federal 
party— has  a  vision  of  the  north.  It  will  only 
be  an  illusion  unless  we  get  the  thing  we 
need  mostly  in  northern  Ontario  and  that  is 
more  people.  If  he  looks  into  his  crystal 
ball,  as  I  am  sure  he  does  every  evening, 
he  will  find  that  to  really  develop  the  north 
we  must  have  more  and  more  people.  To 
bring  them  there  we  must  have  industry.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  Mr. 
Deputy  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
nothern  Ontario  is  turning  to  our  party  both 
federally  and  provincially  to  lead  them  out 
of  the  wilderness? 

Apparently  the  hon.  member  does  not  know 
the  facts  of  life.  There  is  not  in  the  federal 
House,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  one  member 
of  the  party  which  he  espouses  who  sits 
in  the  House  of  Commons— 

An  hon.  member:  And  there  never  will 
be. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  are  two  members  for 
northwestern  Ontario  representing  the  ridings 
of  Fort  William  and  Kenora,  they  are  affili- 
ates of  the  party  I  espouse  and  in  the  great 
ridings  of  Sudbury  and  Nipissing  we  have 
two  members  of  my  party  and  hon.  members 
do  not  have  to  look  in  the  crystal  ball  to  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen  the  next  time 
because  we  will  sweep  them  all. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Right. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mackenzie  King's  crystal  ball. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  not  an  idle  boast.  I 
have  read  and  reread  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development's  peroration  in 
tlie  record  of  the  debates  of  March  13,  a 
weary  month  ago.  He  descended  from  the 
realms  of  outer  space,  in  which  he  used  to 
soar  at  times,  and  now  he  is  opening  the 
door  to  Ontario's  golden  age.  No  doubt, 
had  he  known  that  diamonds  were  being 
found  on  the  Albany  shore,  he  would  have 
used  another  appellation. 

As  I  conclude,  I  turn  to  the  hon.  Minister 


of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay) and  I  turn  his  pl«i  to  my  own  u§t 
today,  I  say  to  him:  do  not  fell  noitiMni 
Ontario  short.  We  are  richer  in  our  iM>twal 
resources,  in  our  human  retouroet,  in  our 
varied  skills,  than  in  any  oHiflr  put  ol 
Ontario.   I  repeat:  do  not  sell  ug  sboit. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (DuflFerin-Simooe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
hon.  members  on  a  subject  which  it  not  con- 
troversial. There  are  many  divergent  views 
on  the  subject,  but  certainly  they  are  not 
controversial.  It  is  not  a  controversial  nb- 
ject,  it  is  not  a  political  subject,  because  it  is 
a  subject  in  which  every  single  person  in  the 
province  is  interested.  We  are  aU  interested 
in  the  health  and  in  the  wellbeing  of  our 
fellow  man. 

In  1960,  in  the  December  session,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  this  House  establishing 
the  Alcoholic  Reclamation  Clinic  at  Mimioo. 
At  that  time  I  said  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  step.  We  have 
made  many  steps  since  then.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  this  field  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  members  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing what  is  being  done  at  the  AloohoUc 
Reclamation  Clinic  at  Mimioo. 

The  clinic  was  opened  in  May,  1961,  in 
order  that  repeating  alcoholic  o£Fenders  mif^t 
be  committed  for  treatment  rather  than  for 
punishment.  During  the  past  tea  months 
almost  1,000  admissions  have  been  made  to 
the  clinic  and  it  is  estimated  by  thoae  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  that  between  45 
and  50  per  cent  have  been  dischaised  wftli 
favourable  prognosis,  the  remainder  diowing 
no  indication  of  improvement  This  is  a  very 
good  record  considering  the  material  the 
clinic  has  had  to  deal  with,  because  only 
the  hard  core  of  alcoholics  is  admitted.  Thoae 
who  show  favourable  progress  are  leferied 
to  the  interested  community  groups  on  their 
discharge,  such  as  church  groups,  alcohoHcs 
anonymous  and  any  other  groups  in  the 
community  that  are  interested,  so  that  assist- 
ance may  be  continued. 

This  clinic  has  been  so  successful  duit  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  waiting  list  for 
admission.  In  connection  with  the  clinic  there 
is  also  a  research  project  in  operation,  study- 
ing the  background  of  those  who,  for  various 
drinking  violations,  pass  throu^  the  courts. 
This  study  is  still  going  on  and  is  still 
incomplete. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  alcoholic 
and  the  drunkard  is  one  of  ever- 
proportions  and  it  has  very  destructive 
efiFects. 
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We  have  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
groups.  The  alcoholic  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  finds  himself  or  herself  powerless  to 
stop  drinking,  whereas  the  drunkard  could 
at  any  time  cease  to  drink,  if  he  so  desired. 

Now  tliat  brings  us  to  the  next  clinic,  and 
we  have  a  considerable  interest  in  this  one 
too,  the  clinic  operated  by  the  Salvation 
Army  at  160  Jarvis  Street,  called  the  Harbour 
Light  Clinic.  This  clinic  was  made  possible 
by  the  joint  financial  support  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Here  150  men  can  be  accommodated.  These 
men  are  largely  chronic  drinkers  and  repeat- 
ers from  the  courts. 

Out  of  444  receiving  treatment  in  1961, 
171  were  rehabilitated,  75  married  couples 
were  re-united.  Under  the  circumstances 
this  is  an  amazing  record  and  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  the 
extraordinarily  good  work  they  are  doing  in 
\his  field. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism,  of  course,  is 
..lot  a  government  problem  alone,  as  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  to  do  with  every  single  living  person  in 
this  province.  If  the  Opposition  by  some 
miracle  were  elected  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  province,  they  would  have  the  same 
problem  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

I  know  that  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  interested  in  it  for  many  have  indicated 
their  interest  and  concern  in  the  subject.  If 
one  is  interested  in  people  and  the  welfare 
of  people,  the  health  of  people,  if  one  is 
interested  in  the  moral  tone  of  society— and 
who  is  not— then  this  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance. 

Wherever  there  is  human  suffering,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  help  mitigate  it, 
or  do  something  about  it.  If  there  is  great 
human  suffering  we  are  duty  bound  to  help. 
I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  hon.  members 
with  a  long  speech  today  because  part  of  my 
speech  got  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  by 
the  admirable  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  forthright  statement 
of  this  morning,  I  thought  my  speech  would 
be  delivered  long  before  the  statement  was 
made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  thresh  old  straw  or  repeat 
something  I  said  on  other  occasions,  but  I 
am  sure  everyone  in  this  House  is  aware  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  us,  of  the  homes 
destroyed,  the  economic  loss  which  results 
from  absenteeism,  the  number  in  hospitals 
and  reformatories,  prisons,  all  there  because 
of  excessive  drinking.      I   am   sure   that  we 


are  all  aware  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  suffer  in  this  province  because  of  this 
disease. 

Because  of  this  we  must  move  every  stone 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts,  especially  our 
efforts  as  far  as  research  is  concerned.  About 
12  years  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  observed  the  other  day,  we 
accomplished  a  breakthrough  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  through  research;  and  I  can 
say  that  we  can  confidently  hope  for  a  break- 
through in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  alco- 
holism in  time  to  come. 

In  our  own  alcoholism  and  addiction  re- 
search foundation  we  have  Dr.  Gordon  Bell 
and  others,  pioneers  in  the  field,  who  are 
working  day  and  night  to  find  a  solution. 
David  Archibald  is  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can association  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  fight  against  this  disease.  So  highly 
is  he  regarded  that  he  occupies  the  high 
post  of  president  of  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Alcoholism. 

But  research  is  not  enough.  There  are 
other  things  we  must  do  as  well.  Research 
has  to  do  with  the  cure;  but  in  the  words  of 
the  Mental  Health  Association,  prevention 
in  this  case  or  in  this  particular  disease  is 
better  than  cure.  Oh,  how  true  are  these 
words,  but  before  we  can  have  prevention, 
we  must  know  what  we  are  seeking  to  pre- 
vent. 

What  is  alcoholism  anyway?  What  causes 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  become  an  alcoholic? 
This  is  a  very  important  question,  important 
to  all  of  us.  Because  it  is  reliably  estimated 
that  out  of  every  20  Canadians  one  is  des- 
tined to  become  an  alcoholic.  Therefore,  we 
must  take   a  long  hard  look  at  this  matter. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  alcoholisms,  of 
course,  and  there  are  many  causes.  Is  a 
man  an  alcoholic  when  he  has  blackouts, 
when  he  gets  drunk  periodically?  Not  neces- 
sarily. But  he  is  an  alcoholic  when  he  can- 
not stop  drinking,  when  it  is  a  compelling 
force  in  his  life.  If  he  can  drink  and  even 
get  drunk  and  then  leave  it  alone,  he  is  not 
an  alcoholic.  But  there  are  many  things  that 
contribute  to  alcoholism.  And  I  say  to  you, 
and  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness  this  morning, 
the  alcohol  problem  does  not  come  in  bottles 
but  in  people  and  in  social  patterns.  If  we 
fight  it  on  the  bottle  level— and  up  to  now 
we  have  been  fighting  it  on  the  bottle  level, 
this  has  been  the  accepted  pattern— then  we 
are  bound  to  fail. 

In  the  case  of  mental  illness  the  greatest 
factor  in  its  cause  is  a  sense  of  rejection. 
Social  ostracism  can  make  a  man  a  mental 
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case  and  so  it  is  with  the  alcoholic.  The 
greatest  need  of  both  is  acceptance  and  for- 
i^iveness  in  the  community.  This  is  one  of 
the  essential  aspects  of  treatment.  The  at- 
tempt to  drown  one's  sorrows,  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  solve  life's  problems,  the 
problem  of  feeling  lost,  the  problem  of  feel- 
ing incompetent,  inadequate  or  rejected;  all 
these  contribute  to  the  disease.  They  can 
produce  the  disease. 

Our  social  behaviour  is  all  tied  up  with  our 
personal  behaviour.  Alcohol  is  only  a  prob- 
lem to  those  who  are  socially  and  personally 
disturbed.  All  of  us  have  a  basic  need  to 
feel  secure,  all  of  us  have  a  basic  need  to 
be  nourished,  to  express  ourselves.  These 
things  help  to  keep  us  stable,  on  the  rails. 

Take  one  of  these  away  and  we  are  un- 
stable. If  these  basic  needs  are  not  supplied, 
then  we  try  something  else.  Then  comes 
anxiety  and  hostihty,  and  I  say  that  any  sort 
of  anxiety  and  any  sort  of  hostility  will  lead 
to  over-drinking.  Alcoholism  is  a  method 
of  getting  even.  It  is  also  an  anaesthetic  for 
a  man's  rejection  by  the  community. 

The  alcoholic  is  lonely.  This  is  the  usual 
pattern.  He  drinks  for  companionship,  that 
is  why  he  goes  down  to  the  beverage  room 
and  remains  there  for  hours  and  hours.  I 
have  even  found  that  alcoholics  are  anxious 
to  go  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  because  being 
in  the  hospital  means  something;  there  he 
has  companionship.  He  has  a  sense  of  be- 
longing there.  He  thinks  that  someone 
believes  in  him. 

As  I  said  before,  the  problem  does  not  come 
in  bottles,  it  comes  in  people.  In  the  hospital 
the  alcoholic  is  accepted  for  what  he  is.  He 
is  recognized  as  a  person.  He  is  treated.  He 
meets  people  who  believe  in  him  and,  as  a 
result,  very  often  the  alcoholic  comes  to 
terms  with  himself.  This  has  happened  at 
the  reclamation  clinic  at  Mimico  and  in  the 
Salvation  Army  Clinic  on  Jarvis  Street. 

When  he  comes  to  terms  with  himself  he 
again  feels  that  he  is  once  more  an  adequate 
and  responsible  person.  Here  he  receives  a 
strong  motivation  for  changing  his  way  of 
life.  Therefore,  I  would  recommend— and  I 
do  it  because  it  is  no  secret,  we  are  not 
hiding  anything.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
alcoholic  patient  is  an  acute  problem  in  the 
community.  All  doctors  say  this.  The  police, 
the  coroner,  the  medical  officers  of  health, 
the  social  worker,  the  clergyman— they  all  say 
that  the  alcoholic  is  an  acute  problem. 

Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  we 
haye  special  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
alcoholic,  for  the  one  who  is  not  an  inmate 
of   a    reform    institute— and    90   per   cent    of 


those  who  suffer  from  this  disease  are 
incarcerated. 

This  group  needs  attention.  They  need 
medication  perhaps.  They  have  no  place  to 
go  now.  I  say  this,  and  I  do  not  want  Id 
criticize  those  in  authority  here,  but  we  have 
not  made  any  provision  for  these  people.  I 
.say  we  have  our  clinics,  they  ar«  fine  but 
they  are  so  inadequate.  I  mj 
because  if  we  put  them  all  togedMT  W9 
not  accommodate  100-and  there  aie  80.000 
people  in  this  province  suffering  from 
alcoholism. 

We  recognize  today  that  in  our  mental  and 
reform  institutions  we  say  that  our  programme 
must  not  be  punitive  even  though  it  is 
restrictive.  We  say  it  must  be  eduaitioiiaL 
I  say  the  same  thing  is  true  for  any  inslitutkiii 
we  have  for  the  treatment  and  reclamatioci  of 
alcoholics.  It  must  be  educational.  In  this 
institution  a  thoroughly-trained  staff  will  be 
necessary;  a  staff  whose  members  really  be- 
lieve that  the  alcoholic  can  be  helped.  Here 
a  strong  motivation  for  changing  their  wijr 
of  life  must  be  given. 

The  alcohohc  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  an  adequate  and  responsible  person.  In 
the  long  run  this  will  pay  big  dividends,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  alcoholic  can  be 
rehabilitated.  We  have  rehabilitated  diem 
from  the  Mimico  reclamation  centre,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  rehabihtated  them;  we 
can  do  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Oh,  one  might 
say,  look  at  the  cost.  Well,  die  coat  d 
handling  this  group  at  present,  in  the  polfce 
departments,  in  the  jails,  in  the  reformalorief» 
in  the  hospitals  and  on  public  welfare  has 
already  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  If  even 
a  small  part  of  this  huge  amount  were  spent 
on  a  special  institution  for  the  rehabilitation  oi 
the  alcolohic,  a  great  deal  could  be  accomp- 
lished. 

At  the  present  moment  some  of  the  build- 
ings used  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculods 
are  being  vacated  because  we  have  (bond  a 
way  to  treat  tuberculosis.  Now  these  build- 
ings might  be  made  available  uilhout  great 
expense,  without  a  great  cxpenditiue  on 
capital  construction,  and  used  as  institutions 
for  alcohohcs. 

Ck>nsidering  the  number  affected,  I  would 
say  that  alcoholism  is  the  greatest  tingle 
public  health  problem  in  the  community  to- 
day. This  is  a  problem  that  has  plagued 
society  for  generations  and  if  we  are  lo 
succeed,  even  in  a  very  small  way.  then  we 
must  begin  by  trying  to  change  attitudes. 
This  is  a  slow  process;  you  do  not  accompUsb 
this  overnight,  but  it  can  be  done.  It  has 
been  done  in  other  jurisdictions  and  it  can 
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be  done  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  can 
be  done  first  of  all  by  a  vigorous  expansion 
in  education  along  this  line  and  in  connection 
with  this  I  have  placed  a  book  on  your  desks 
this  morning— the  new  textbook  of  The  De- 
partment of  Education  for  use  in  all  our 
secondary  schools— and  I  think  you  will  find 
it  a  very  excellent  little  book.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Robarts)  because  he  was  most 
anxious  that  this  book  should  be  placed  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  very 
fine  book  and  I  hope  that  you  will  read  it  at 
your  leisure  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  It  is  not 
the  hon.  Minister  who  will  not  give  you  the 
money  for  these  institutions,  is  it? 

Mr.  Downer:  Well,  I  say  that  we  should 
have  a  vigorous  expansion  in  education.  Here 
our  most  intensive  efforts  should  be  made. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  speech, 
may  I  say  that  we  have  made  several  steps 
in  the  past  year.  The  educational  programme 
of  our  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  research 
foundation  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
At  long  last,  after  13  years,  the  programme 
is  moving  and  we  are  confident  of  the  future; 
we  are  confident  that  something  will  be  done, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  materially  cut  down 
the  number  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
this  dread  disease. 

I  do  not  claim  that  increased  emphasis  on 
education  will  solve  all  the  problems  that 
face  people  as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
changes  in  attitude  that  are  taking  place. 
The  attitudes  of  people  in  this  province  are 
changing  very  quickly,  but  I  do  believe  we 
are  making  progress,  and  I  believe  we  are 
making  progress  especially  with  the  younger 
element  in  the  community. 

I  do  not  claim  that  education  will  do 
everything,  but  it  will  do  a  great  deal. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  House  that 
local  option  be  abandoned  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple. In  other  words,  local  autonomy  should 
be  thrown  to  the  winds.  In  my  own  opinion, 
this  would  be  an  unwise  step  and  a  back- 
ward step.  Here  is  a  principle  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  many  years  now  and  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  out  of  974  muni- 
cipalities, 317  at  the  present  moment  are 
absolutely  dry,  and  550  are  only  partially 
wet;  in  other  words  they  have  liquor  stores 
and  brewers'  warehouses. 

Only  108  municipalities  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  could  be  considered  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  to  have  all  the  licences 
that  they  can  secure.    Only   108  are  really 


wet.  Surely  with  such  divergent  opinions  in 
the  province  it  would  ill  become  us  to  force 
the  dry  areas  and  partially  dry  areas  to 
accept  something  they  do  not  want  and  do 
not  desire.  If  we  believe  in  local  autonomy, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  all  of  us  have  strong 
views  on  it;  we  give  up  lip  service  to  it  at 
any  rate,  then  local  option  must  be  retained. 
I  am  sure  the  good  people  of  this  province 
desire  it. 

I  would  make  some  other  suggestions,  and 
these,  too,  were  covered  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  this  morning.  Food  should  be  avail- 
able in  all  beverage  rooms  and  lounges,  even 
only  coffee  and  sandwiches.  Very  often 
a  patron  would  order  coffee  and  sandwiches 
if  these  things  were  available,  and  this  would 
have  a  very  good  effect. 

Secondly,  all  licences  should  be  subject  to 
equal  inspection  and  regulation.  At  the 
present  time  club  licences  operate  without 
many  of  the  restrictions  under  which  hotel 
licences  labour.  Then  again,  all  club  licences 
should  be  classified.  Legions  and  clubs  which 
give  most  of  their  income  to  charity 
should  not  be  classified  with  those  which  are 
purely  profit-making  enterprises,  the  profits 
going,  in  many  cases  to  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals. In  my  opinion,  this  sort  of  thing  where 
a  profit  goes  to  an  individual  should  be  ruled 
out  entirely. 

Banquet  permits  have  increased  ten-fold 
over  the  past  12  years.  Until  now,  about 
70,000  have  been  issued  annually.  The 
applications  for  these  permits  should  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully,  and  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  issued  to  people 
who  pocket  the  proceeds,  providing  unfair 
competition  to  tax-paying  businesses.  They 
should  not  be  given  to  people  who  do  not 
pay  the  usual  taxes.  Then  all  regulations 
should  be  enforced,  and  operations  inspected. 

Just  before  I  came  in  this  morning,  I  was 
given  a  statement  by  a  man  who  has  made  a 
bit  of  a  survey.  It  has  to  do,  among  other 
things,  with  liquor.  In  our  survey  we  found 
no  real  demand  for  liquor  to  be  sold  on  the 
Sabbath.  There  were  some  little  pockets,  but 
no  overall  demand.  We  found,  too,  as  far  as 
the  banquet  licences  were  concerned,  that 
whereas  in  the  hotel  the  hotel  owner  was 
allowed  to  serve  one  drink  per  person  at  a 
time,  in  some  of  these  places  where  they 
have  banquet  permits,  the  patrons  were  able 
to  buy  one  case  at  a  time.  Not  only  that, 
in  many  cases,  minors  were  served. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  The 
obvious  reason  is  that  they  are  not  con- 
cerned because  they  have  not  got  anything 
to   lose.    They  have   not   any   licence;   they 
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have  just  got  a  permit  for  the  night.    They 
have  not  got  anything  to  lose,  so  why  worry? 

I  say  some  of  these  things  should  be 
straightened  out  and  I  believe  that  under 
the  new  regulations  some  of  these  things 
will  be  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
people  generally. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario,  the  hon.  Minister  from  St. 
Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman),  has  brought  a  new 
look  to  the  board.  I  have  found  him  co- 
operative and  anxious  to  do  anything  and 
everything  to  assist  in  this  work  of  educat- 
ing our  people  to  be  moderate  and  temperate 
in  their  drinking  habits.  I  also  say  that  we 
are  very  fortunate  in  this  province  in  hav- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  deep  convic- 
tions in  the  person  of  Judge  Robb,  who  has 
contributed  much  to  this  important  field  over 
the  past  15  years. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  has  been 
shown  by  his  interest  in  the  subject  as 
Minister  of  Education,  will  I  am  sure  give 
the  necessary  leadership  that  is  so  much 
desired.  He  recognizes,  as  all  of  us  do,  that 
the  alcoholic  problem  is  more  than  a  prob- 
lem of  law,  it  is  a  social  problem  and  a 
moral  problem  and  as  such  we  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  it.  Hon.  members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  will  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  it  too,  because  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  wellbeing  of  our  fellow 
men.  We  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 
To  change  the  attitudes  of  people  the  force 
of  public  opinion  is  needed  and  hon.  mem- 
bers can  help,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
help;  he  can  give  us  the  leadership  that  is 
so  desperately  needed  in  our  effort  to  mould 
public  opinion  and  direct  it  into  the  proper 
channels. 

Ontario  is  a  very  important  province,  a 
most  important  province.  It  is  the  most  popu- 
lous province  of  all  Canada,  of  course,  and 
we  have  all  the  wonderful  things  that  go  with 
importance.  We  have  industry  and  resources 
and  educational  institutions;  but  our  great- 
est asset  is  our  people.  Everything  revolves 
around  people.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have 
physical,  moral  and  mental  fitness  in  all  our 
people.  Anything  that  interferes  with  these 
things,  anything  that  takes  away  these 
things,  anything  that  interferes  with  the 
physical,  moral  and  mental  fitness  of  our 
people  is  bad. 

As  hon.  members  know,  alcoholism  affects 
all  three.  Therefore,  I  ask  for  hon.  members' 
continued  support  and  sympathy.  We  need 
it,  and  their  co-operation,  as  we  try  to  find 


an  answer  to  ameliorate  cooditkmt,  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  age-old  problem. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  tliit  cooiiig 
summer  a  residential  summer  ooune  on  alco- 
hol problems,  sponsored  by  the  Vidventty 
of  Toronto  division  of  extension  in  aMOda* 
tion  with  the  alcoholism  and  drug  •iMMfftn 
research  foundation  will  be  held  at  our  own 
provincial  university  from  June  7  to  June 
29.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  important 
school.  This  school  will  be  very  similar  to 
the  one  conducted  for  to  many  years  at 
Yale  University. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  hon. 
members  drop  in  on  that  school,  even  if  it 

is  only  for  a  short  time.  Come  and  m 
we  are  trying  to  do.  Listen  to  the 
in  the  field. 

But  above  all  I  do  ask  that  they  keep  up 
their  interest.  We  do  ask  that  they  continue 
to  give  us  their  full  co-operation  as  we  try 
to  help  our  fellow  men. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  members 
for  their  interest  and  attention  this  room- 
ing and  say  that  it  is  always  a  privilege  to 
come  here  and  take  part  in  a  debate  that 
is  not  controversial  and  not  politicaL 

Mr.  P.  Hoffman  (Timiskaming):  Sir. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  for  your  indul- 
gence in  providing  this  occasion  to  speak 
before  the  assembly  for  a  second  time  in 
almost  that  number  of  weeks.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  be  a  representative  of  a  truly 
democratic  people  in  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  to  be  able,  without  fear  of 
reprisal,  to  express  both  commendation  and 
criticism  in  a  manner  comiwtiblc  with  the 
British  parliamentary  s>'.stem  which  has  en- 
dured since  the  reign  of  Henry  I\'  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  this  freedom  from 
restrictive  rules  in  the  form  of  a  written 
constitution  which  tends  to  an  elasticity  in 
governmental  practice  whidi  is  not  found  in 
other  similar  bodies  and  which  makes  the 
British  system  of  government  the  roost  demo- 
cratic in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  indeed  be  remiss,  if. 
at  this  time,  I  neglected  to  convey  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  Proxincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan).  Tlie  budget  is  a  prodigious 
undertaking  and  I  am  impressed  vod  aware, 
at  least  in  part,  of  the  tremendous  task  which 
confronted  the  hon.  Minister  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tliis  outstanding  budget  for  1962 
which  was  brought  down  on  March  1. 

His  dedication  to,  and  complete  under- 
standing of,  the  financial   problems  of  this 
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province  are  indeed  praiseworthy  and  he,  and 
tlie  competent  members  of  his  staff,  have  cer- 
tainly earned  the  highest  possible  tribute.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  clarity  and  detail  of  the 
budget  which  is  indeed  the  nucleus  and 
bulwark  of  our  economic  existence. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  wise  distribution 
of  funds  allotted  to  all  departments  of  gov- 
ernment; in  particular,  education,  highways, 
health,  pubhc  welfare  and  mines;  several  of 
whose  problems  and  accomplishments  I  will 
touch  on  later. 

But  for  the  moment  I  would  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  problems  confronting  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  problems 
which,  in  all  modesty,  I  may  point  out  are 
not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  me. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  funds  allotted 
to  this  department  amount  to  $27.2  million 
and,  in  my  opinion,  an  increase  well  war- 
ranted. When  we  consider  the  resources 
which  must  be  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  fire,  flood,  insect  and  the  indiscriminate 
and  wasteful  practices  of  people,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  increase  allotted  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  certainly 
not  excessive. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  added  precautionary 
measures  this  increase  will  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  take  will  render  invaluable  monetary 
returns— not  to  mention  as  aethestic  values  we 
are  striving  faithfully  to  preserve  for  future 
generations. 

Of  the  many  problems  that  this  department 
must  cope  with,  perhaps  the  most  eye-catching 
is  that  of  forest  fires.  In  this,  tlie  diversity  of 
opinion  is  legion  and  constitutes  one  of  those 
"inponderable  truths"  with  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  has  ex- 
pressed such  grave  concern.  I  quote  from 
Hansard,  December  5,  page  218;  when  that 
hon.  member  said: 

I  was  told  by  tourist  operators  in  Sioux 
Lookout  that  when  fires  were  raging  in  that 
area  that  the  closest  they  got  to  the  town 
of  Sioux  Lookout  was  some  35  miles.  As 
anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  north  or  been 
in  the  north  will  know,  35  miles  means  that 
several  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains  probably 
separate  the  fires  from  the  town.  They 
told  me  that  at  the  height  of  the  hazard 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
used  the  devices  of  the  media  of  communi- 
cation, newspaper,  and  radio,  to  inform 
American  tourists  to  stay  away  from  the 
Sioux  Lookout  area.  They  did;  with  the 
consequent  loss— an  injurious  loss— of  a  great 
deal  of  revenue  during  that  period. 


While  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  created  a  little  concern  and  sym- 
pathy, it  was  immediately  apparent  that  his 
concern  was  solely  for  the  commercial  camp 
operator  who  experienced,  perhaps,  some 
monetary  loss  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
travel  in  an  area  threatened  by  an  extreme 
fire  hazard. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  contempt 
with  which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
treated  the  travel  ban  imposed  on  an  area 
divided  by  "several  ranges  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains"—and  these  are  his  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  quite  evid- 
ent that  the  hon.  member  is  not  aware  that 
a  forest  fire  travels  more  rapidly  up  and  down 
hills  than  it  does  on  level  or  flat  ground. 
Consequently,  his  reference  to  what  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  front  life  of  defence  con- 
stituted an  additional  hazard  rather  than  a 
deterrent.  Authorities  in  tlie  administration 
had  foreseen  this  hazard  and^  as  an  elemen- 
tary and  basic  precautionary  measure,  quite 
naturally  banned  for  a  time  travel  in  that 
area. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  some  of  the 
records  which  I  have  checked  in  connection 
with  this  fire  season  in  the  Sioux  Lookout 
district  which  was  closed  June  28,  and  the 
Kenora  district  closed  July  4.  The  closure  in 
both  districts  was  lifted  July  13. 

Northwestern  Ontario  experienced  one  of 
the  most  severe  fire  seasons  in  recent  years. 
This  area  suffered  extreme  drought  and  burn- 
ing conditions  while  the  remainder  of  the 
province  was  experiencing  a  better  than 
normal  condition. 

The  critical  period  of  fire  occurrence  and 
spread  lasted  28  days  from  June  15  to  July 
12.  The  build-up  for  this  situation  com- 
menced in  1958,  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  much  below  normal  rain  and  snowfalls. 
This  period  of  low  precipitation  contributed 
to  a  fairly  heavy  fire  load  in  the  area  during 
1960— this,  as  it  turned  out,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary for  1961. 

The  build-up  of  unfavourable  conditions 
was  well  recognized  prior  to  the  1961  fire 
season.  This  was  particularly  emphasized 
by  the  water  inflow  data  for  the  two  major 
lakes  and  drainage  areas  affected.  Lac  Seul 
was  42  per  cent  of  normal  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods  was  58  per  cent  of  normal  for  period 
October  1,  1960  to  April  15,   1961. 

Following  widely  scattered  thunderstorms 
over  this  region  of  some  100,000  square  miles 
during  the  second  and  third  week  in  June, 
the  fire  build-up  followed  with  three  lightning 
fires  on  June  15,  increasing  on  June  18  to 
20  new  fires.     By  July  1,  158  lightning  fires 
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had  occurred  of  which  107  had  been  cxtin- 
jjuished.  A  total  of  244  fires  occurred  during 
this  period,  12  of  these  accounted  for 
1,124,500  of  the  acres  burned. 

Major  spreads  took  place  on  June  24  and 
28  on  fires  in  the  Pickle  Lake  and  Lac  Seul 
areas  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  district  and  at 
Boundary  Lake  in  the  Kenora  district  where 
a  large  fire  crossed  into  Ontario  from  Mani- 
toba on  June  24.  Fires  were  reported  spread- 
ing as  much  as  10  miles  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  28.  Lightning  storms  continued  to 
plague  fire  fighters  and  a  storm  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  26  resulted  in  several  new  fires 
including  two  major  fires  that  would  pose 
a  threat  to  the  community  of  Red  Lake. 
Strong  shifting  winds,  severe  burning  condi- 
tions and  smoke  hampered  aircraft  operations, 
fire  detection  and  fire  servicing  throughout 
the  period. 

On  June  28  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  imposed  a  forest 
travel  ban  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  district;  Ken- 
ora district  was  subsequently  closed  to  travel 
on  July  4.  The  travel  closure  was  imposed 
for  the  safety  of  people  wishing  to  enter  the 
threatened  areas  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
additional  fires. 

On  June  30  weather  reports  indicated  par- 
ticularly severe  burning  conditions  for  July 
1— gusting  winds  and  low  relative  humidity. 
All  headquarters  and  fire  crews  were  alerted 
to  take  special  precautions.  By  noon  of  July 
1,  men  were  removed  from  dangerous  sectors 
of  fire  line,  and  camps  in  critical  positions 
were  evacuated.  Approximately  60  women 
and  children  were  evacuated  about  midday 
from  Valora,  a  small  community  on  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  line  about  130 
miles  northwest  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William.  Valora  was  threatened  by  two  major 
fires  six  miles  to  the  southwest. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  to 
the  west,  two  major  fires  that  threatened  the 
Red  Lake  area  created  a  tense  situation  for 
this  mining  community  of  5,000  people. 
Emergency  plans  had  been  put  into  effect 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  town  council, 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  mine  offi- 
cials. The  community  was  well  organized 
should  fires  force  an  evacuation. 

Fire  breaks  were  constructed,  emergency 
water  lines  laid,  and  all  available  pumping 
equipment,  bulldozers,  water-dropping  air- 
craft, helicopters  and  manpower  were 
mobilized.  About  4.30  p.m.,  one  fire  about 
five  miles  south  of  the  community  burned 
across  the  Red  Lake  highway  and  a  hydro 
line  temporarily  dismpted  power,  telephone 
service,    and    road    traffic.     This   fire    spread 


about  nine  miles  eastward  on  a 
to  the  shores  of  Cull  Rock  Lake  whaw  tt 
destroyed  a  large  tourist  camp.  The  cHher 
major  fire  six  miles  to  the  east  of  the  oom- 
munity  spread  to  30,000  acres  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  1. 

The  strong  winds  which  oontiDued  to  blow 
from  a  westerly  direction  were  favourable  in 
that  they  kept  the  fires  from  advancing  oa 
Red  Lake  itself.  Fire  fighters  eventually 
controlled  both  fires  without  further  danafe, 
but  the  threat  to  the  community  was  not 
entirely  eliminated  until  July  18. 

To  the  northeast  of  Red  Lake.  165  nilflt 
away,  another  mining  community,  PidJe 
Lake,  was  completely  blacked  out  by  anoke 
from  fires.  Dense  smoke  and  hi^  windt 
made  it  impossible  for  aircraft  to  operate,  to 
determine  what  new  fires  may  have  occurred 
and  how  far  old  fires  had  qE>iead.  M%ids 
during  the  afternoon  of  July  1  were  westerly 
at  30  miles  per  hour  and  gusting  up  to  60 
miles  per  hour.  Temperatures  were  in  the 
high  80s  and  the  low  relatiw  humidity 
was  22  per  cent. 

Fortunately  on  July  2,  the  winds  lessened 
and  the  humidity  increased  sufficiently  to 
create  a  lull  in  the  fire  spread  permitting  fire 
fighters  to  be  regrouped  and  control  efforts 
intensified.  In  spite  of  lack  of  rain,  a  con- 
tinuance of  severe  burning  conditians  and 
additional  lightning  strikes,  all  fires  in  the 
higher  value  accessible  forest  areas  were 
gradually  brought  under  control. 

On  July  12  Hght  general  rains  fefl  easing 
the  situation  and  closure  of  tlie  forest  to 
travel  was  lifted  on  July  13.  After  that  date 
the  fires  did  not  spread  appreciably.  How- 
ever,  they  did  continue  to  smoulder  and  bum 
slowly,  requiring  a  long  period  of  roop-up. 
Over  two  months  later,  on  September  21.  the 
fires  were  declared  out. 

During  tlic  closure  period  tourist  outfitters 
were  permitted  to  operate  if  tlieir  main  camp 
was  accessible  other  than  by  aircraft.  They 
were  confined  to  the  lake  on  which  the  camp 
was  situated. 

The  department  would  have  been  negh« 
gent  if  these  precautionary  steps  had  not  been 
taken  to  protect  human  life,  provision  for 
which  is  made  in  The  Forest  Fires  PrevenHon 
Act. 

At  the  time,  fires  were  occuring  everywhere 
throughout  the  area.  Two  himdred  and 
thirty-two  fires  were  extinguished  at  com- 
paratively small  acreages,  any  one  of  which 
could  have  reached  disastrous  proportioni. 
These  small  fires  received  no  publicity,  yet 
they  were  potentially  dangerous. 
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The  situation  was  explosive  and  could  have 
resulted  in  loss  of  life  if  precautions  had  not 
been  taken. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  fire  situ- 
ation and  the  precavitions  taken,  if  anyone 
is  interested  in  it  I  would  like  them  to  have 
a  look  at  this  map  which  shows  the  location 
and  the  areas  that  were  involved  in  these 
fires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  predator  control 
programme  was  discussed  at  some  length  at 
a  meeting  on  March  15,  I  was  amazed  at 
the  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  by  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  fish  and  game  associa- 
tions. These  opinions,  in  addition  to  the 
inaccuracies  contained  in  subsequent  press 
notices,  prompt  me  to  state  that  the  predator 
control  programme  was  established  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  reducing  the  number  and  size  of 
wolf  packs,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  deer  herds  as  generally  indicated 
by  the  opinions  expressed. 

I  have  been  aware  of  the  purpose  of  this 
project  since  its  inception,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  have  checked  the  facts  with  various 
members  of  the  research  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  made  the  following  statements  in 
connection  with  an  article  about  wolves  and 
deer  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  on  March  16,  and  which,  members 
of  our  research  staff  maintain,  are  either 
incorrect  or  questionable. 

(a)  Our  wolf  research  group  is  not  made 
up  of  "arm-chair  naturalists".  On  the  contrary, 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  bush, 
both  winter  and  summer,  and  they  are  experi- 
enced deer,  moose  and  wolf  hunters. 

(b)  Research  biologists  have  not  stated 
that  wolves  kill  only  sick  deer.  This  is  a 
statement  favoured  by  writers  of  popular 
articles. 

(c)  We  know  of  no  predictions  by  the 
department  that  more  deer  would  be  shot  in 
1961. 

(d)  The  department  has  not  released 
wolves  in  Algonquin  Park.  A  colony  of  cap- 
tive animals  are  kept  at  the  vdldlife  research 
station  for  experimental  purposes.  Some  of 
them  have  been  allowed  short  periods  of 
freedom.  We  have  not  freed,  deliberately  or 
accidentally,  any  wolves  to  contribute  to  the 
wolf  population  of  the  park. 

(e)  Expenditures  by  the  department  on 
wolf  research  and  management— exclusive  of 
bounty  payments-has  been  $30,000  per  year 
since  1957. 


May  I  point  out  that  the  bounty  system 
is  still  used  in  Ontario  but  not  in  other 
provinces.  In  Ontario,  $25  is  paid  for  each 
adult  and  $15  for  each  pup  timber  wolf  or 
coyote.  From  1925  to  1961,  approximately 
$1,650,000  has  been  expended  on  wolf 
bounties  and  the  annual  average  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  about  $42,000.  Despite 
the  bounty  system,  timber  wolves  and  coyotes 
still  thrive  in  Ontario,  and  past  experience  has 
shown  that  substantial  increases  in  bounty— 
for  example,  up  to  $100  per  animal  in  one 
township— has  not  resulted  in  efficient  control 
of  wolves  or  coyotes,  which  are  substantial 
factors  in  our  diminishing  deer  herds. 

Thus,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  to  be  commended  on  his  percep- 
tion and  constructive  action  in  instituting  a 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  predator 
control  programme  which,  in  the  future,  will 
establish  an  effective  control  over  the  wolf 
population  heretofore  unknown  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  remarks 
pertaining  to  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Spooner)  that  a  portion 
of  the  additional  funds  allocated  to  this  de- 
partment by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
be  earmarked  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
cutting  and  clearing  and  maintenance  of 
trails  and  portages  in  northern  districts. 

In  support  of  this  recommendation  I  sub- 
mit the  request  of  a  northern  Ontario  chamber 
of  commerce  which  requests  that  the  former 
practice  of  maintaining  trails  and  portages 
be  again  assumed  by  the  department  in  order 
to  facilitate  bush  travel  so  necessary  and 
important  both  to  the  woods  worker  and  the 
vacationist,  whose  respective  pursuits  take 
them  into  the  forested  areas  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  shield  wherein  lies  our  great 
mineral  wealth. 

I  would  like  now  to  make  specific  reference 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  mineral  pro- 
duction in  Ontario.  The  tonnage  and  values 
can  readily  be  found  in  the  annual  review 
of  The  Department  of  Mines,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  terms  of  value  to  Canada's 
total  mineral  output,  more  than  37  per  cent 
came  from  Ontario's  mines,  totalling  some 
$817.8  million  in  metallic  minerals  alone. 
Truly  an  astounding  figure,  and  one  of  which 
this  government  may  be  justly  proud. 

I  would  be  less  than  human  if  I  failed  to 
rejoice  that  the  district  of  Timiskaming  has 
enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  this  phenomenal 
success. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  splendid  co- 
operation  that   exists   between   The   Depart- 
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ment  of  Mines  and  The  Department  of 
Highways.  The  mining  and  access  roads 
committee  —  interdepartmental  —  instigated  a 
roads  resources  programme  in  1958,  and 
since  that  time  access  roads  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  districts  of  New  Liskeard, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  Wilham  and  Kenora, 
a  boon  indeed  to  the  mining  companies 
located  in  these  areas. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  of  course 
understand  the  keen  disappointment  expressed 
when  we  people  of  northern  Ontario  learned 
from  the  generally  satisfactory  budget  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  had  been  cut 
from  the  funds  formerly  allotted  to  the  north 
for  highway  construction  and  maintenance. 

We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  who 
was  faced  with  this  unfortunate  decision. 
We  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  thought 
was  given  to  this  knotty  problem  by  the  hon. 
Minister  in  his  endeavour  to  circumvent  such 
an  unpopular  announcement. 

I  know  that  only  after  every  aspect  of 
the  highways  programme  financing  was  con- 
sidered was  the  decision  to  reduce  the  allot- 
ment for  northern  Ontario  reluctantly  made. 

However,  we  are  confident  that  in  the 
near  future,  when  the  current  crash  pro- 
gramme for  southern  Ontario  has  been  com- 
pleted, northern  Ontario  will  receive  the 
necessary  allotment  to  construct  and  bring 
up  to  standard  the  somewhat  inadequate 
highway  system  presently  existing. 

We  know  that  consideration  of  the  need 
for  improved  roads  in  the  south  has  been 
carefully  weighed  against  the  only  slightly 
less  urgent  needs  for  improved  roads  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  aware  that  the  great  percentage 
of  automobile  registration  for  Ontario  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province.  None- 
theless, in  the  course  of  a  year,  several 
hundred  thousand  trips  will  be  made  into 
the  north  by  residents  of  southern  Ontario, 
and  of  course  by  American  tourists  relying 
on  our  roads  for  vacation  purposes. 

This  situation  points  up  the  urgency  of 
changing  Highway  No.  11  into  a  four-lane 
highway  commencing  at  Orillia  and  extend- 
ing to  North  Bay;  a  route,  which  the  hon. 
Minister  is  well  aware,  carries  an  unusually 
heavy  burden  of  traffic  during  the  summer 
tourist  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  concerned  about  the  alarming 
number  of  drowning  fatalities  that  occur 
annually  when  automobiles  accidentally  run 


off  highways  and  plunge  Into  laket, 

and  water-filled  ditches.    Inadequate  protoo- 

tion  of  unsuitable  guard-rails  is  a 

ing  factor  in  an  appalling  and 

loss  of  human  life  and  I  cannot  emi 
too   strongly    the    importance   of 
corrective  action. 

During  the  last  session  of  this 
it  was  mentioned  that  certain  sectiont  o£  ihb 
old  Ferguson  Highway  fell  into  dituae  when 
construction  of  Highway  No.  11  wag  oom- 
pleted.  It  is  sad  to  recall  that  one  ol  die 
most  scenic  routes  in  an  outstandingly  beeo- 
tiful  province  is  no  longer  open  to  ooiilifl>- 
ute  to  the  peace  and  pleasure  of 
seeking  a  very  understandable 
the  pressures  of  day  to  day  living. 

One  section  in  particular,  with  which  I 
am  personally  familiar,  is  a  13-mile  stietcfa 
of  winding,  wooded  road  dotted  with  crys- 
tal-clear lakes  in  the  Temagami  Poiett 
Reserve.  This  section  of  what  is  referred 
to  as  "the  old  Ferguson  Highwa/*  was  oat 
through  virgin  forest  and  constructed  be- 
tween 1926  and  1928.  This  project  coat 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  doOail 
and  was  practically  abandoned  only  a  decade 
later.  Within  the  past  two  years  this  road 
has  become  impassable  and  the  loss  of  this 
route  to  our  roads  system  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  appalling 
that  such  waste  of  energy  and  resources  is 
permitted.  Such  conditions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist.  With  the  passing  of  time 
further  neglect  of  this  and  other  such  roeds 
can  only  lead  to  additional  costs  in  leda- 
mation. 

For  the  past  20  years,  this  section  of  the 
Ferguson  Highway  served  a  very  useful  par- 
pose.  It  has  serviced  a  dozen  lakes  in  the 
area  on  which  some  30  camps  and  private 
cottages  are  located.  With  even  moderafte 
maintenance  its  potential  for  the  future  li 
assured.  Numerous  exceptional  building 
sites  are  available  on  adjoining  lakes,  sup- 
plying an  answer  to  the  never  ending  search 
for  a  quiet  place  in  whidi  to  fulfil  a  life- 
long dream-a  cabin  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  my  remarks,  it 
may  seem  that  I  have  critidaed  radier 
strongly  the  efforts  of  our  highways  depart- 
ment. However,  I  would  be  less  than  fair 
to  add  that  what  has  been  accomplished  far 
outweighs  the  negative  situations  covered  in 
this  report.  To  cite  only  one  instance  of 
commendation  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  I 
like  to  read  in  its  entirety  a  copy  of  a 
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from  one  northern  Ontario  chamber  of  com- 
merce which  was  written  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  last  December.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Goodfellow,  Minister 
of  Highways  for  Ontario,  ParHament  Build- 
ings, Toronto. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Elk  Lake 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
members. 

That  a  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways  for  Ontario  thanking 
him  for  the  many  improvements  effected 
to  roads  in  the  Elk  Lake  area  during 
the  construction  season  just  concluding. 

In  the  discussion  preceding  the  motion, 
the  members  voiced  wholehearted  ap- 
proval of  your  many  projects.  Mentioned 
were  snow  removal,  many  dangerous 
curves  and  hills  removed,  improvement  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  road  surface 
and  your  many  projects  to  provide  winter 
work. 

No  doubt  from  time  to  time  you  consider 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  over-demand- 
ing, but  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  our  area,  not  only  as  an 
attraction  to  tourists,  which  is  big  busi- 
ness to  us,  but  also  for  the  welfare  and 
convenience  of  our  year-round  citizens. 

In  closing,  may  I  on  behalf  of  the  Elk 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce  repeat  our 
thanks  to  you  and  your  competent  staff  for 
all  favours  received  during  1961  and  con- 
vey to  you  our  best  wishes  for  1962. 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  speaking 
has  just  a  little  longer  to  go,  I  am  quite  sure 
the  House  would  concur  in  listening  to  the 
end. 

Mr.  Hoffman:  I  will  be  about  a  minute  or 
two. 

One  concluding  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
now  like  to  read  into  the  record  and  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  brief  that 
was  submitted  by  the  New  Liskeard  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

This  is  a  proposal  to  equalize  the  whole- 
sale price  of  gasoline  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

The  present  retail  prices  of  gasoline,  in 
the  province,  presently  range  from  a  low 
of  36  cents  per  gallon,  to  a  high  of  53 
cents  per  gallon. 


For  many  years  it  was  assumed  that 
freight  costs  were  responsible  for  the 
higher  costs  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 
In  actual  fact,  gasoline  freight  costs  amount 
to  less  than  2.5  cents  per  gallon  in  the 
farthest  northern  communities. 

In  respect  of  freight  costs,  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  in  1960,  granted  a 
freight  reduction  of  1.8  cents  per  gallon,  to 
the  major  oil  companies.  It  was  assumed 
that  this  reduction  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  Instead,  the  oil  companies 
passed  on  .6  cents  per  gallon  to  their 
dealers  and  absorbed  the  balance  of  1.2 
cents.  The  consumer  received  no  benefit 
from  this  reduction. 

Service  stations  throughout  the  province 
purchase  gasoline  under  one  or  two 
systems: 

(a)  A  price  set  by  the  oil  company, 
ranging  from  34  cents  per  gallon,  to  40.3 
cents  per  gallon. 

(b)  A  consignment  basis,  whereby  the 
oil  company  retains  ownership  of  the  gaso- 
line delivered  to  the  dealer,  and  allows  him 
a  flat  amount,  usually  6.5  or  7.5  cents  per 
gallon,  regardless  of  the  retail  selling  price. 

The  first  arrangement  is  usual  in  areas 
of  low  competition.  Here  the  dealer  can 
set  his  own  profit  per  gallon,  such  as 
Kirkland  Lake  which  is  10.3  cents  per 
gallon. 

This  report  goes  on  and  has  been  filed  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  and  I  do  trust  that  he  will  look  into 
it  and  examine  the  possibilities  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  made  therein.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  apologize  for  being  over  the  pre- 
scribed hour  of  closing,  and  I  thank  hon. 
members  very  much  for  their  attention. 

Mr.  Sandercock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize 
very  much  for  interrupting  the  last  speaker. 
I  thought  he  was  through. 

Mr.  Sandercock  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  we  have  been  joined  in  the 
Legislature  this  morning  by  guests,  whom  wc 
always  welcome;  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Ridgeway  Public  School,  Ridgeway. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  deal  with  the 
large  number  of  bills  that  need  to  be  dealt 
with  in  committee  of  the  whole  House  and 
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will  complete  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermcyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a  Monday 
night  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  may  be,  I  am  not 
quite  certain.  If  it  is  possible  not  to  have 
one,  I  will  not  have  one. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  has  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)-any  determina- 
tion about  the  ending  of  the  session? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  i 
what  we  have  to  do.  I  tfaould  think  hy 
perhaps  Wednesday  or  Thunday  we  dioold 
be  clear,  but  it  will  depend  on  what  work 
there  is  and  when  we  finish  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  might  be  about  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adfoumBMat 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  ol  the  cfeck. 

p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.in. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  ha\e 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Downsview  col- 
legiate; in  the  west  gallery,  Dixie  public 
school,  Toronto  township,  Meadowvale  pub- 
lic school,  Highland  Creek  and  National 
Ballet  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  east  and 
west  galleries,  Beverley  Heights  junior  high 
school,  Downsview. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  printing,  presented 
the  committee's  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  sup- 
plies allowance  per  member  for  the  current 
session  of  the  assembly  be  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  $50  and  that,  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  members,  a  cheque  for  that  amount  be 
issued  to  each  member  of  the  assembly  in 
order  that  he  may  make  the  desired  purchases 
in  his  own  constituency. 

Also  that  an  allowance  be  authorized  and 
a  cheque  issued  to  each  of  the  full-time  daily 
newspaper  representatives  covering  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
approved  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies 
of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  The 
Canadian  Almanac  and  Canada  Year  Book 
be  purchased  for  distribution  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  and  also  that  each 
member  be  given  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  Labour  Gazette  and  to  the  current 
supplement  for  the  Ontario  Statute  Citator. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing sessional  papers  be  printed  for  depart- 
mental use  and  distribution: 

Accounts,  public 1,650 

Agriculture  College  and  Experimental 

Farm,   report 1,375 


Monday,  April  16.  IM2 

Agriculture,  Minister's  report  2.175 

Agriculture,  statistics  branch,  report  6.775 

Auditor's    report  525 

Civil  Ser\icx'  Commission,  report  375 

Education,  Department  of,  report  2,000 

Estimates      1,400 

Highways,  Department  of,  report  975 

Labour,  Department  of,  report  1,275 

Legal  offices,  report  of  inspector  575 

Liquor  Control  Board,  report 675 

Niagara  Parks  Commission,  report  400 

Ontario  Northland  Transportation  com- 
mission, report  4S0 

Police,  Provincial,  report  of  the  com- 
missioner         675 

Public  Welfare,  Department  of,  report  1,375 
Public  Works,  Department  of,  report         500 
Reform  Institutions,  Department  of 
report,  part  1  945 

part  2  1,045 

Transport,   Minister's  report  975 

Travel  and  Publicity,  Department  of, 
report    2,175 

Veterinary  College,  Ontario,  report         2,175 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
report 2,175 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds),  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  municipal  law,  presented 
the  committee's  fourth  and  final  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  foUovr- 
ing  bills  uithout  aroeiKiment: 

Bill  No.  169,  An  Act  to  establish  tfie 
Ontario     .Municipal     Employees    Betiremeot 

System. 

Bill  No.  170,  An  Act  to  amend  Tl»e  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Si^eaker,    before    the    orders    of   the   day,    I 
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would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  to  the  Esso  Golden  Plough  Trophy 
that  is  sitting  on  the  table  here,  and  I  might 
make  a  few  remarks  about  it. 

This  trophy  is  the  emblem  of  world  su- 
premacy in  ploughing  and  it  is  here  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  William  Dixon  of  Brampton 
who  is  sitting  under  the  press  gallery.  He 
was  the  1961  world  ploughing  champion. 

This  trophy  will  be  placed  in  a  showcase 
in  the  lower  lobby  of  this  building  so  that 
it  may  be  viewed  by  the  many  tourists  who 
will  come  through  the  Parliament  buildings 
this  summer.  With  Mr.  Dixon  is  Mr.  Alex 
McKinney,  who  is  president  of  the  Canadian 
Ploughing  Council  and  vice-president  of  the 
world  ploughing  organization.  Mr.  McKinney 
also  comes  from  the  Brampton  area.  And 
the  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
first  vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario  Plough- 
men's Association. 

I  might  give  you  a  few  particulars  about 
this  international  trophy  and  the  competition 
itself.  Mr.  Dixon  won  the  world's  champion- 
ship, the  honour  of  having  his  name  inscribed 
on  this,  and  the  honour  of  holding  this 
trophy  for  a  year,  at  the  ninth  annual  plough- 
ing match  which  was  held  at  Grignon,  in 
France,  last  September.  In  addition  to 
Canada,  there  were  teams  from  16  other 
countries  in  the  world— New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Finland,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Southern  Ireland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  France,  Australia,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Yugoslavia  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  first  world  ploughing  organization  was 
held  here  in  Ontario  at  Cobourg  in  1953,  and 
Mr.  Eccles,  who  by  chance  also  comes  from 
the  Brampton  area,  was  the  winner  at  that 
time.  In  that  year  11  countries  competed. 
So,  in  the  nine  world  matches  held  to  date, 
Canada  has  made  a  most  creditable  showing. 
We  have  won  two  championships,  have  ob- 
tained two  seconds,  two  thirds,  two  fourths 
and  one  fifth,  and  have  never  been  below 
the  halfway  mark  in  the  competition.  I  think 
the  Ontario  organization  can  take  some  credit 
for  establishing  the  world  ploughing  organiza- 
tion. For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1952, 
the  Ontario  Ploughmen's  Association  sent 
ploughmen  to  compete  in  British  matches. 
It  was  the  rivalry  created  in  these  matches 
that  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of 
the  world's  ploughing  matches  that  we  hold 
today. 

The  trophy  itself  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
the  result  of  research  and  designs  of  ploughs 
used  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century.  This 
trophy  was  developed  and  manufactured  by 
the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company's 


craftsmen  in  London,  England.  This  is  the 
firm  who  care  for  the  Crown  jewels,  and 
who  rebuilt  all  the  regalia  that  was  used 
by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her 
coronation.  The  inscription  on  the  plough  is 
"Pax  Arva  Colat,"  meaning  "Let  Peace 
Cultivate  the  Fields"  and  was  a  quotation 
from  the  works  of  a  Roman  writer  by  the 
name  of  Tibullus.  This  trophy  will  be  taken 
from  here  immediately,  as  I  have  said,  and 
will  be  pvit  into  a  showcase  on  the  main 
floor  where  it  will  remain  on  display  as  a 
tribute  to  the  prowess  of  the  rural  parts  of 
Ontario.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Dixon  for 
permitting  us  to  exhibit  it  here  during  the 
coming  summer  season. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  join  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
in  his  complimentary  and  very  worthwhile 
comments,  I  do  so  entliusiastically.  It  is 
certainly  an  honour  that  we  should  have  a 
resident  of  Ontario  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  as  the  champion  ploughman  of  the 
world.  We  have  had  many  outstanding 
ploughing  matches  in  Ontario,  and  I  think 
this  has  demonstrated  that  our  prowess,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  now  extends 
far  beyond  our  own  boundaries.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  witli  Mr.  Dixon 
on  this  very  auspicious  occasion. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  riot  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  said,  but  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  with  just  this  added  thought: 
When  I  was  on  the  farm  I  always  thought 
that  good  ploughing  was  the  product  of  old 
men.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  youth  is  really 
taking  the  field. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  should  like  to  answer  certain 
questions  that  were  asked  during  the  pres- 
entation of  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions,  requests  for  informa- 
tion I  was  unable  then  to  give. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  asked  about  the  clinic  that  was 
estabhshed  at  Millbrook  Reformatory  and  if 
there  was  now  any  research  work  being  done 
there.  At  Millbrook  Reformatory  we  have 
retained  a  clinic  staff  of  experts,  consisting 
of  two  consultant  psychiatrists,  two  psy- 
chologists, two  social  workers,  a  registered 
nurse,  a  chaplain,  a  parole  and  rehabilitation 
officer,  together  with  a  part-time  doctor  and 
part-time  dentist.  In  the  clinic  they  use  the 
electroencephalograph,     chemotherapy,     and 
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group  and  individual  therapy  to  quite  an 
extent.  Specifically,  with  regard  to  research, 
a  research  project  done  at  the  institution,  and 
just  completed,  is  entitled:  "A  Short  Survey 
of  Sexual  Offenders  at  the  Ontario  Reforma- 
tory at  Millbrook." 

The  hon.  meml>or  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  asked  for  the  number  of  employees 
presently  on  staff  at  Metropolitan  Toronto 
jail,  and  the  rate  of  turnover  of  the  staff. 
The  staff  was  raised  to  250  in  the  present 
year.  The  average  turnover  in  the  five  years 
from  1953  to  1957,  inclusive,  was  42.3  per 
cent,  dropping  from  a  high  of  54.7  per  cent 
in  1953.  In  tlie  five  years  from  1958  to  1962, 
inclusive,  the  average  turnover  had  dropped 
to  12.1  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  two  years, 
1961-1962,  the  average  turnover  is  now  below 
10  per  cent. 

Tlie  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr. 
Gisbom)  requested  information  on  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  the  infirmary  at  Guelph 
in  consequence  of  injuries  suffered  in  the 
various  workshops.  Inmates  in  the  Ontario 
Reformatory  at  Guelph  suffering  from  indus- 
trial injuries  on  Friday,  March  30,  1962, 
were  two  in  number  and  if  I  refer  to  them 
just  as  "A"  and  "B"  perhaps  it  would  be 
better. 

Inmate  "A";  His  date  of  injury  was  March 
29.  Tlie  nature  of  the  injury:  While  employed 
where  garbage  is  burned  on  the  dump  his 
trousers  caught  fire  and  he  sustained  burns 
of  the  skin  of  his  right  calf,  left  thumb  and 
right  index  finger.  Burns  were  of  the  first 
and  second  degrees.  The  length  of  stay  in 
hospital  was  two  days  and  the  prognosis  is: 
"Recovery  should  be  complete  in  10  to  14 
days." 

Inmate  "B":  date  of  injury,  March  27, 
1962;  employed  with  construction  gang  when 
he  stepped  off  a  small  bench;  he  noticed  a 
severe  pain  in  his  left  knee.  X-ray  negative 
showed  knee  swollen  somewhat.  Length  of 
stay  in  hospital  was  three  days.  This  may  be 
only  a  sprain  of  the  knee  and  acute  sinovitis, 
in  which  case  recovery  should  be  complete 
in  eight  to  10  days.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
a  tear  of  his  knee  cartilage;  this  will  take 
time  to  determine. 

Question  No.  4:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  requested  a 
breakdown  of  costs  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  picnic  tables  supplied  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The 
original  quotation  for  these  tables  was  $17 
cMCii,  but  following  redesign  and  simplification 
of  the  construction,  the  price  of  $14.30 
apiece  was  arrived  at,  made  up  of  costs  which 
I  itemize  roughly  as  follows;  lumber  $5.43; 


hardware.  $1.54;  inctdeoteb  lucfa  as  povvcr. 
freight,  repairs,  crating,  etc.  $1^;  Mkiy, 
$2.23;  mark-up.  $1.12.  for  a  total  of  $U^ 
and  a  further  charge  for  finitfaiiig  <A  H  each, 
making  a  toUl  of  $14.30. 

For  the  fuller  informatkm  of  the  hon. 
member.  I  now  send  him  a  minutely  detadnl 
breakdown  of  the  cost,  item  by  Uom.  wfaidi 
I  hope  will  give  him  the  full  inforroatftoo  be 
requires. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee;  Mr.  W.  E.  JohnKtoo 

in  the  chair. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  11,  by  hon.  L.  P.  Cecde, 
Resolved, 

That,  a  grant  to  an  approved  cotpoiattoo 
for  the  erection,  alteration,  exteorioii  or 
acquisition  of  a  building  or  premiaei  for 
use  as  a  social  and  recreational  centre  lor 
elderly  p>ersons,  made  before  April  1.  1963* 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  assist 

in  tlie  Establishment  and  Expansion  of  Social 
and  Recreational  Centres  for  Elderly  Penons. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  12,  by  hon.  F.  M. 

Cass,  Resolved, 

That,  the  monies  required  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  to  purchase 
of  The  Municipality  of  \U 
Toronto  the  issue  of  which  is  authorized 
by  clause  b  of  section  1  of  an  Order  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  dated  the  6tb 
day  of  June,  1961,  on  Ble  PFE  287-58. 
in  any  amounts  not  exceeding  in  tiic 
aggregate  $60,000,000.  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend 

The    Municipality   of    Metropolitan   Toronto 

Act. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  13,  by  hon.  J.  W. 

Spooner,  Resolved, 

That,  all  land  situate  in  territory  >Kithout 
municipal  organization  is  liable  to  aawM- 
ment  and  taxation, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  149.  The  Piovindal 
Land  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  14,  by  hon.  J.  N. 
Allan,  Resolved, 

That,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  eoadl 
is  authorized  to  raise  from  time  to  time  bf 
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way  of  loan  upon  the  credit  of  and  charge- 
able upon  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
siich  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  for  the  purposes  set  out 
in  Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Raising  of  Money  on  the  Credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated  Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  for  in  the  said  Bill  No.  150. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  15,  by  hon.  Mr. 
Allan,  Resolved, 

That,  an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  1962  to  1966  taxation  years, 
inclusive,  by  every  individual  who,  during 
the  taxation  year,  was  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Forces  to  whom  section  5  of 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962  applies, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  16,  by  hon.  Mr. 
Allan,  Resolved, 

That,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  may  pur- 
chase, acquire  and  hold  debentures  issued 
under  The  Tile  Drainage  Act  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $10,000,000  at 
any  time,  and  pay  therefor  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  for  in  Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Tile  Drainage  Act. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  19,  by  hon.  Mr. 
Cass,  Resolved, 

That,  (a)  the  province  of  Ontario  deben- 
tures issued  under  section  7  of  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act,  1961-1962  are  a  charge  upon  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund; 

(b)  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  Board  in 
the  fonnation  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Employees  Retirement  System,  as  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council,  shall 
be  charged  to  the  Consohdated  Revenue 
Fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  169,  An  Act  to 
establish  the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees 
Retirement  System. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 


THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

House  in   committee  on   Bill  No.   63,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Division  Courts  Act. 

Sections   I  and  2  agreed  to. 

Hon.    A.    K.    Roberts    (Attorney-General) 
moves  that  subsection  3  of  section  3  of  the  bill 


be  renumbered  as  subsection  4  and  the  follow- 
ing be  inserted  as  subsection  3: 

3.  Clause  "c"  of  subsection  1  of  the  said 
clause  64  as  amended,  by  striking  out  $200 
in  the  fourth  line  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $400. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
This  amendment  is  complementary  to  the 
amendments  already  made  in  the  section.  The 
need  to  change  $200  to  $400  in  clause  "c" 
was  inadvertently  overlooked. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.   63  reported. 

THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  ACT 

House  in   committee  on   Bill   No.   64,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Sessions  Act. 
Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  64  reported. 

THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  65,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Sections    1   to  4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  65  reported. 

THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY 
COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  66,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  bill,  as  reprinted,  be "  considered  by 
the  committee.  I  might  say  in  that  connection, 
that  there  has  been  inserted  what  might  be 
termed  certain  fringe  benefits,  in  connection 
with  pension  funds  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  I  am  sure  the  House  would  concur  in. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  66  reported. 

THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  67,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  67  reported. 
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REFEREES  AND  ARBITRATORS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  72,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Approval  of  Impartial 
Referees  and  Arbitrators. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
comment  on  all  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
and  with  your  leave  sir,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  make  them  all  at  one 
time, 

Mr,  Chairman:  I  would  prefer  it,  sir,  if 
we  could  deal  with  the  bill  one  section  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  shall  wait  until  section  3  then. 
Sections  1  and  2,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of 
niy  complaint  is  that  the  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision in  section  3  for  the  continuation  of  the 
use  of  county  court  judges  as  arbitrators  in 
this  province. 

By  way  of  major  premise,  I  say  to  you  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  past  number  of  years 
the  county  court  judiciary,  the  second  level 
of  the  judiciary  in  our  system,  have  done 
practically  all  the  labour  arbitration.  I  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  that  under  other  legislation, 
Acts  or  statutes  of  this  Legislature,  it  is 
provided  that  every  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  this  province  shall  contain  a 
compulsory  arbitration  clause.  So  it  is  the 
Legislature  itself,  and  in  that  sense  the 
government  of  this  province,  that  provides 
that  all  industrial  disputes  and  all  matters 
concerning  the  interpretation,  application, 
administration  or  the  alleged  violation  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  shall  be  the 
subject  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

In  using  those  four  words  interpretation, 
application,  administration  and  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement,  I 
used  the  very  wording  that  is  used  in  the 
appropriate  statute  to  describe  those  matters 
that  shall  be  compulsorily  arbitrated.  In  that 
realm,  sir,  the  second  level  of  the  judiciary, 
the  county  court  judges,  have  provided  the 
great  majority  of  what  have  become  the  pro- 
fessional arbitrators.  When  this  bill  went  to 
the  legal  bills  committee  it  was  quite  in- 
credible the  number  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions—indeed it  was  startling— that  appeared 
and  delivered  quite  comprehensive  briefs 
directed  to  persuading  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  not  to  pass  this  statute. 
It  might  accurately  be  said,  sir,  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  legal  bills  committee,  held 
some    tliree    or    foiu:    weeks    ago,    the    only 


person  in  the  room  who  appeared  to  be  in 
support  of  this  bUl  was  the  hon.  Attotney- 
General  himself  and  be,  of  ctxine.  could 
ct>mmand.  as  he  did  at  that  time,  the  maiority 
of  the  committee. 

But  we  in  the  Oppo^dtioo.  my  boo. 
from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  and  u,,^^, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bry^ka), 
and  everyone  else  in  the  room,  were  oppoted 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Q^iite  a  remark- 
able metamorphosis  overtook  the  boo. 
member  for  Woodbine  during  the  coodnct 
of  that  committee  meeting  deding  with  this 
bill.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  teU  ytM  aboat 
it. 

When  he  came  into  the  room,  be  heard 
part  of  one  brief  being  read;  no,  be  might 
have  heard  all  of  one  brief.  When  that  gentle- 
man finished  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
said,  "Well,  your  brief  has  been  all  about 
county  court  judges.  This  bill  does  not  lay 
anything  about  county  court  judges  at  all,** 
and  he  seemed  to  take  some  exception  to  the 
contents  of  the  brief  of  a  siibsection  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  appeared  to  be  in  di»- 
agreement  with  the  submissions.  Subae- 
quently,  the  hon.  Attomey-Genretl 
and  anyone  who  is  not  of  the 
stripe  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General  does  not 
find  it  hard  to  disagree  with  the  bon.  Attor- 
ney-General after  one  listens  to  him.  So 
my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine's  metamof" 
phosis  started  then,  the  one  that  led  to  his 
opposition  of  the  bill. 

What  finally  clinched  it  was  that  the  last 
member  of  the  public  asked  to  make  rep- 
resentation in  relation  to  the  bill  was  •  ymy 
able  and  very  courteous  and  refined 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Storey 
was  legislative  director  for  the  United  Slael 
Workers.  At  that  point,  my  bon. 
Woodbine  probably  reflected  to 
"Oh  well,  I  am  not  Haaen  Argne,**  and  hit 
change  was  complete  to  one  of  solid  Oppo- 
sition. So  at  the  end  of  the  bearing,  and  I 
know  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  does 
not  mind  me  relating  these  things  bcceuae 
they  are  true- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  No,  they  are 
not.   But  we  will  deal  uitb  them  Uter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  the  end  of  the  thing  the 
Opposition  was  on  the  side  of  these  people 
who  came  to  oppose.  And  who  were  they? 
As  I  have  said,  d>ere  was  a  group  hfmt 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  a  hibonr  law 
subsection  I  believe  they  call  it;  the  labour 
management  section,  perhaps  a  more  appio- 
priate  description,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
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of  Trade;  and  an  emissary  from  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association. 

I  have  these  briefs  before  me.  I  listened 
to  them  with  great  interest  when  they  were 
being  read.  Although  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  read  them  into  the  record,  I  shall  not 
go  tliat  far  in  asking  the  indulgence  of  the 
House. 

What  is  the  theme?  What  is  the  objec- 
tion of  these  people  who  are  concerned  in 
almost  all  of  their  time  in  earning  a  living 
in  dealing  in  the  labour-management  field? 
Their  theme  might  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words  and  that  is  that  the  Legislature 
having  provided  and  enacted  and  made 
mandatory  that  industrial  disputes  dealing 
with  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  shall 
be  the  subject  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  Legislature  having  said  that,  sir,  then 
they  say  the  only  person  quahfied  to  sit  in 
arbitration  and  to  render  judgment  upon  the 
dispute  is  a  person  who  has  a  high  degree  of 
legal  training  and  that  high  degree  of  legal 
training  has  been  found  in  this  province  in 
the  county  court  judiciary. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  arbitrator  have  only  a  high  degree  of 
legal  training  and  knowledge;  he  must  be 
a  person  who  is  respected  by  both  of  the 
disputants.  In  most  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  it  is  open  to  the  parties 
to  decide  upon  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Some  of  them— and  one  that  I  have  a  close 
connection  with,  that  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  and  Local  598 
of  the  Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  Union— provides  that  there  is  a 
panel  of  five  and  they  are  selected  in  order 
of  rotation  on  the  panel.  That  panel  in  the 
INCO  agreement  contains  the  names  of 
three  judges  and  two  magistrates. 

If  I  may  interpolate  at  that  point  and  tell 
the  House  how  the  two  magistrates  got  in; 
when  they  negotiated  that  agreement,  which 
became  effective  January  1,  1960,  the  parties 
could  only  agree  upon  three  and  those  three 
were  judges.  They  wanted  five.  They  could 
not  agree  on  two  more  to  go  in  the  rotat- 
ing panel  so  they  approached  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  who  at  that  time  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley),  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  as  he  then  was,  ap- 
pointed two  magistrates  to  fill  out  the  panel. 
He  appointed  Magistrate  Hanrahan  of  Wind- 
sor and  he  appointed  Magistrate  Bigelow 
of  Toronto,  and  that  is  the  panel  of  five. 

I  now  go  back  and  say  most  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  in  the  prov- 
ince provide  that  the  parties  shall  agree  on 


the  arbitrator.  Union  appoints  their  nominee, 
the  company  appoints  their  nominee.  The 
two  nominees  get  together  and  they  select 
the  third  person,  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Most  often  when  they  agree  they  agree  upon 
a  county  court  judge.  When  they  do  not 
agree  and  they  seek  the  good  offices  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  invariably  appoints  a  judge.  That 
to  me  is  the  glaring  anomaly,  the  startling 
paradox  of  this  bill,  that  that  practice  hav- 
ing developed,  that  practice  having  been 
nurtured  by  The  Department  of  Labour,  that 
practice  having  been  approved  of  and  fol- 
lowed by  The  Department  of  Labour,  then 
suddenly  it  is  the  ultimate  in  paradox  for 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  of  the  province 
(Mr.  Roberts)  to  come  along  and  say:  "This 
practice  will  stop  and  we  will  now  set  up 
a  body  of  other  people— people  who  do  not 
comprise,  or  are  not  in,  the  county  court 
judiciary— and  we  will  give  them  a  title  of 
AIRA.  Hereafter  tliey  shall  be  the  ones 
who  will  sit  in  arbitration  of  these  disputes/' 

This  government  itself  has  brought  about 
a  state  of  affairs  in  this  province,  or  at  least 
The  Department  of  Labour  has  brought  about 
a  state  of  affairs,  where  the  only  group  of 
people  available  in  the  province  to  arbitrate 
industrial  disputes  are  county  court  judges 
or  magistrates.  The  magistrates  who  sit  in 
arbitration  are  relatively  minor  in  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  county 
court  judiciary,  I  am  told  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  county  court  judges  associa- 
tion which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  at- 
tended—and the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence)  went  there  as  our  emissar)'^ 
and  then  decided  he  was  not  our  emissary 
after  all;  he  was  not  going  to  show  us  the 
letter  he  got  until  we  had  to  insist  upon  it; 
in  any  event,  that  is  an  interesting  story  in 
itself— some  65  judges  also  attended  that 
meeting.  Of  the  65,  40  of  them  did  arbitra- 
tion work.  Of  that  40,  about  15  of  their 
number  have  done  the  bulk  of  arbitration 
work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  the  isame  speech 
twice  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  that  is  all  right.  I  will 
make  it  four  or  five  times,  and  wait  until  the 
next  election.  If  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
follows  me  around  in  the  hustings  he  will 
hear  me  make  it  several  times  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  not  be  listening. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  like  most  speeches  I 
make,  they  improve  each  time  I  make  them. 
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because  I  add  more  to  tliem.  It  is  like  old 
wine,  it  gets  better  with  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
tcLxes  me  for  making  the  same  speech  twice 
and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  how  many 
times  I  would  have  to  make  it  before  it 
would  penetrate  even  his  skull.  It  might 
l)e  worth  taxing  my  strength  to  make  it  a 
couple  of  more  times  until  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  finally  sees  the  light;  but  I  fear 
he  has  gone  past  that  point. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  That  the  only  group 
that  exists  in  the  province  to  settle  Industrie 
disputes  are  the  county  court  judges.  And 
I  say  to  him,  and  I  have  said  to  him  before, 
and  I  pose  it  to  him  as  a  challenge,  that 
just  because  he  puts  the  name  AIRA  upon  a 
person  and  gives  him  a  licence  that  does  not 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  able  to 
competently  arbitrate  the  dispute;  it  does 
not  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  parties 
will  find  him  acceptable.  As  we  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  and 
as  we  asked  the  hon.  Attorney-General  before, 
and  it  bears  asking  again:  If  the  county  court 
judges  are  not  to  be  used  in  this  province, 
then  who  are?  Who  are  the  people  that  will 
make  up  this  body  of  arbitrators?  Where 
are  they  to  be  found?  What  are  their  quali- 
fications? 

Another  remarkable  thing  at  the  commit- 
tee, that  bears  repeating  for  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  were  not  there,  is  that  all  of  these 
people  who  came  before  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  issues  that 
separate  labour  and  management  today, 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  made  between  them, 
are  from  the  legal  point  of  view  far  more 
important,  in  the  sense  that  they  affect  the 
future  of  a  great  many  more  people  than 
tlie  multitude  of  things  that  judges  must  do 
when  they  sit  in  the  courts. 

I  have  used  the  illustration  before,  when  a 
question  of  vacation  pay  or  a  question  of 
Christmas  bonus  or  a  question  of  seniority 
and  promotion,  classification,  all  of  those 
multitude  of  questions  that  flow  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, affects  several  thousand  people.  When 
the  amoimt  involved  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  may  reach  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  then  what  justifica- 
tion, I  ask,  is  there  for  asking  a  county  court 
judge  to  sit  up  in  his  chambers  or  the  big 
courtroom,  ifi  his  bailiwick  down  at  Kingston 
or  Brockville  or  Cornwall  or  Sudbury  or 
Windsor,  and  spend  a  whole  day  deciding 
who  is  going  to  pay  $90  for  a  damaged 
fender— a  dispute  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject? 


In  the  interests  of  lodety,  in  the       

ing  out  of  relations  between  peofiU  and 
groups  in  the  society,  is  it  not  meat  and  Joat 
and  equitable  that  these  paopla  wtfi  tlia 
knowledge  that  they  Iiaw  ol  legal 
that  these  people  who  conunaad  the 
of  the  disputants,  that  their  lervioai 
not  to  be  made  available  to  tfaaaa  in 
social  engineering  that  is  involved  in 
interpretation  of  these  collective 
agreements? 

One  thing  that  impietsef  the  hon.  AXtormf 
General-and  one  does  not  have  to  look  hr 
to  see  corroboration  of  It-is  u'hen  he  looks 
around  the  province  and  says,  taking  a  pano- 
ramic view:  "The  judge  in  county  "A",  the 
judge  in  county  "D"  and  "X",  they  have  not 
got  too  much  to  do;  their  judicial  dotfaa  tie 
not  very  onerous.  The  judge  in  MaBMoaliB 
Island,  let's  take  him  as  an  example^hislotic- 
ally,  Manitoulin  IsUnd  has  been  a  judicial 
district— he  does  not  have  much  to  do;  to  he 
makes  himself  available  for  arbitration  and  he 
sits  on  the  milk  board  in  Toronto,  he  help*  out 
in  the  county  of  York."  I  do  the  judge  no 
disservice  when  I  relate  those  things.  He 
does  them  well  and  he  does  them  ahly;  he 
does  them  with  integrity— there  are  any  num- 
ber of  other  small  judicial  districts. 

Tliese  people,  rather  than  twiddle  their 
thumbs  or  take  up  crocheting  or  somediing 
else,  have  got  into  the  labour  arbitratloa  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  in  the  county 
of  York  and  judges  perhaps  in  the  district 
of  Sudbury  and  other  places,  where  these 
is  a  heavy  burden,  heavy  case  load,  are  not 
able  to  offer  themselves  in  that  li^e  of 
endeavour.  So  the  hon.  Attorney-General* 
for  some  strange  reason— I  have  heard  him 
emit  words  that  corroborate  this  paraphrasr. 
that  it  leads  to  disunity  and  friction  among 
the  judges,  that  some  should  be  doing  arbi- 
tration and  others  be  engaged  almost  full- 
time  in  the  judicial  work.  Was  that  any 
an55wer  if  the  social  need  is  there?  If  die 
services  of  someone  with  legal  knowledge 
who  can  command  respect— the  two  peine 
indicia  that  I  set  for  this  t>pe  of  wofk-aie 
aN'ailable  to  do  it;  is  it  any  answer  to  say 
that  they  should  not  do  it  because  thair 
fellows  in  the  profession,  or  on  the  jodidary, 
may  object? 

Let  us  be  blunt  about  it.  They  do  ob|ecf 
b<K?ause  these  judges  doing  aihitration  work 
are  making  a  little  more  money.  Moon- 
lighting, we  call  it  in  my  constltaency.  Bof 
I  say  it  is  no  answer  if  the  need  is  there  and 
the  job  has  to  be  done.  If  die  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  who  evinces  a  great  defniuluMlon- 
after  all  these  are  shaky  Umti  lor  Un;  he 
has  to  be  determined  about  aomethtag;  ha 
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shows  a  great  determination  of  ramming  this 
bill  through-if  he  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing,  if  he  wanted  to  be  intelligent  about 
it,  if  he  wanted  to  be  rational  about  it,  then 
I  suggest  to  him  that  he  would  provide  in 
that  bill  for  perhaps  15  or  20  county  court 
judges  to  be  allocated  to  do  this  work. 

The  fear  and  the  disquiet  among  these 
people  who  are  concerned  on  the  manage- 
ment side  and  on  the  labour  side— and  lots 
of  those  lawyers  who  act  in  these  matters  are 
friends  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay),  friends  of 
mine  for  that  matter  too-would  be  dispelled 
if  others  not  qualified,  not  competent,  who 
cannot  command  respect,  are  not  going  to 
come  into  this  important  field. 

Finally,  I  think  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
listened  for  a  moment  and  understood,  or 
sought  to  comprehend,  in  this  modern 
day  and  age  it  is  difficult  to  separate  what 
is  of  a  legal  nature,  or  matters  that  are  of 
a  judicial  nature.  The  curricula  of  the  law 
schools  and  the  time  of  tlie  appeal  courts 
are  taken  up  with  new  fields  of  law  that 
have  developed  out  of  our  complex  industrial 
society  and  labour  law  is  one  of  them.  Labour 
law  has  become  an  immensely  important  field 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  last  15  years. 

One  final  thing.  In  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion as  a  must,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts. 
The  right  of  appeal  is  bargained  out  of  it. 
The  forum  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment is  the  board  of  arbitration.  The  decision 
of  that  board  is  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  other 
tribunal,  except  of  course,  as  tlie  lawyers 
will  imderstand,  by  way  of  one  of  the  pre- 
rogative writs  of  certiorari  orbandemus.  If 
such  is  the  case,  that  has  only  come  about 
because  the  parties— the  trade  union  on  the 
one  hand,  the  company  on  the  other— have 
had  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those  persons 
who  have  acted  as  arbitrators,  i.e.  the  county 
court  judges,  to  finally  decide  and  bind  the 
parties  in  relation  to  their  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  But  if  that  able  body  are 
taken  away  in  the  way  that  tlie  hon.  Attorney- 
General  seeks  to  rip  them  out  of  those  duties 
and  has  vowed  that  he  is  going  to  do,  then 
ought  there  not  to  be  some  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  government  that  a  right  of  appeal 
to  a  superior  or  appellate  tribunal  shall  be 
granted;  if  the  same  amount  of  respect  by 
labour  and  management  does  not  inhere  in 
the  person  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board? 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  that  point  clear. 
If  so,  it  only  serves  to  underline  the  fact  that 


not  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  this  bill. 

This  bill,  let  it  be  added,  emanated  from 
the  so-called  Silk  report.  I  merely  report 
the  facts  when  I  say  that  at  the  committee 
one  of  the  members  of  tlie  delegation,  I  forget 
which  one  it  was,  from  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association  or  from  tlie  board  of  trade, 
pointed  out  that  there  were  two  material 
errors  in  the  Silk  report.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Silk  report  said  that  Ontario  was  the 
only  province  in  the  country  where  the  county 
court  judiciary  was  used  in  this  realm  and 
the  speaker,  and  I  do  not  remember  his 
identity,  pointed  out  that  in  British  Columbia 
they  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  and  in  Quebec 
they  are  used  very  extensively. 

The  second  thing  was  that  in  the  Silk 
report,  the  author  of  that  report  said  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  why  there  was  any 
objection  to  this  principle  of  taking  the  county 
court  judiciary  away  from  chairing  these 
boards  of  arbitration.  One  of  them  commented, 
"Well,  I  do  not  know  whom  he  asked." 
The  rest  of  them  nodded,  and  the  inference 
was  plain  tliat  if  he  had  asked  them  they 
would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  reason 
why  they  objected  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
county  court  judiciary.  In  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  they  would  have 
given  him  11  pages  of  reasons;  in  the  case 
of  the  board  of  trade  they  would  have  given 
him  seven  of  the  larger  foolscap;  in  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
they  would  have  given  him   16  pages, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  sordid  story 
of  it.  I  have  by  no  means  gone  into  all  the 
arguments.  I  speak  as  one— I  want  you  to 
know  and  make  it  a  matter  of  record,  sir— that 
I  speak  as  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings.  For  some  time  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  the  honour  of  appearing  at 
arbitration  matters  for  Local  598  of  the 
Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers' 
tFnion.  I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
that  the  only  people  within  the  community 
at  present  that  have  sufficient  esteem  and 
merit  to  continue  to  do  this  important  work 
is  the  county  court  judiciary.  They  are  in 
fact  the  only  people  trained  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  petulance,  the  impulsiveness, 
the  impetuosity,  the  determination  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  should  be  allowed  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  very  important  groups  of 
people  within  this  province  and  I  would 
invite  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  by  voting  against,  as  we  shall 
do,  this  piece  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  tliat 
the  mighty  mouse  from  Sudbury  is  flexing  his 
muscles  again  and  with  about  as  little  idea 
as  usual  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
flexing  them.  In  view  of  the  implication  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  remarks  that  there  was 
a  certain  lack  of  courage,  or  integrity  shall 
I  say,  in  my  conduct  at  the  committee  hearing 
of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  call  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Houses  as  witnesses,  in  an 
instance  that  occurred  not  very  long  ago  when 
a  highly  controversial  bill  regarding  the 
Hydro  employees  was  before  this  House,  that 
when  I  take  a  position  on  a  bill  I  have  enough 
courage  to  stand  up  in  this  House  and  vote, 
and  furthermore  my  vote  is  consonant  with 
the  position  I  take.  That  is  my  custom  and 
has  always  been  my  custom.  I  cannot  say 
it  is  always  the  custom  of  some  other  hon. 
members,  including  those  who  are  so  quick 
to  make  comments  about  the  conduct  of  other 
hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention,  and 
I  hope  I  will  not  in  fact,  abuse  the  rules  of 
this  House  by  discussing  this  bill  in  principle 
at  this  stage,  which  is  clearly  out  of  order. 
But  in  view  of  the  references  that  were  made 
about  me  when  I  was  in  the  committee  on 
municipal  law,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  or 
two  points. 

First  of  all,  there  appears  to  be  an  implica- 
tion that  I  was  somehow  or  other  influenced 
improperly,  shall  we  say,  or  at  any  rate  in  a 
way  that  did  not  correspond  with  my  own 
private  views,  by  the  position  taken  by  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Dwight  Storey  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  I  would 
merely  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  that  Mr.  Storey  stated  very  clearly  that 
he  was  not  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
He  stated  that  as  clear  as  day  and  only  the 
feverish  imagination  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  could  have  put  any 
other  construction  on  what  he  said.  He 
stressed  that  he  was  very  interested  in  having 
further  inquiry  into  this  matter,  but  he  said 
he  took  no  position  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  passage  or  otherwise  of  the  bill. 

There  was  also  reference  to  the  representa- 
tions made  by  another  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Martin  Levinson,  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association.  I  may  say  tliat  I 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  accept  what 
appeared  to  me,  to  be  the  implications  of 
the  brief  that  Mr.  Levison  was  presenting. 
His  brief  seemed  to  assume  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  necessarily  mean  that 
county    court    judges    would    be    withdrawn 


from  labour  arbitrations.    I 
and  could  not  sec  then  that 
implicit. 

Tlie  viewpoint  also  seemed  to  be 
in  that  brief  tliat  only  county  ooitrt 
are  qualified,  or  at  any  rate  tuHable,  lor 
labour  arbitrations.  FrarJcly,  I  do  not  aooept 
that  view.  I  think  it  is  regretuble  that  over 
the  years  The  Department  of  Labour  took  the 
position  that  arbitrators  in  labour  disputes  or 
chairmen  of  arbitration  hoards— and  indeed 
even  chairmen  of  conciliation  Ixiardft-HOdit  be 
judges.  The  result  of  that  practice  waf  that 
we  now  have  a  rather  restricted  cfaoioe  Id 
those  areas.  To  the  extent  that  this  bill  aay 
remedy  that  situation  and  make  a 
group  of  citb^'ns  availablt*  for  arbitration 
also  for  mediation  roles,  I  think  it  is  a 
step. 

I  did,  however,  \'0te  against  the  reporting 
of  the  bill,  for  one  reason  and 
only.  It  was  a  reason  that  I  think  I 
clearly,  and  which  should  have  been 
antly  clear,  even  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury.  I  think  it  would  have  been  dear 
to  him  if  he  had  not  been  determined  to  tnd 
some  other  motivation.  The  objection  I  bad 
to  proceeding  with  the  bill  at  this  time  wat 
the  hon.  Attomey-General's  own  statement 
that  the  bill  would  not  beconv?  law  until 
after  the  next  session  of  the  Ontario  LegjUa- 
ture.  I  stated  then,  and  I  repeat,  that  MeOM 
to  me  to  be  a  ridiculous  process.  If  the  biB 
is  not  in  good  enough  shape  now  to  beooaaa 
part  of  the  statutes  of  the  province,  tlien  it 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.  If  there  k 
to  be  a  further  study  of  this  whole  matter 
by  interested  parties,  as  the  hon.  Attoney- 
General  promised,  then  I  think  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  should  wait  until  after  that 
study  has  been  completed. 

I  believe  that  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  comes  before  us  with  legidation,  ft 
should  be  legislation  that  he  believes  to  be 
suitable  to  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  brouf^t  into  force  from  an 
administrative  point  of  \1ew.  The  hon. 
Attomey-Ct'nerars  own  statement,  it  seems 
to  me,  impliwl  he  was  not  satisfied  that  thfa 
bill  was  in  this  shape.  He  wanted  it  to  be 
studied  further  and  he  envisaged  the  poa- 
sibihty  that  there  wouW  be  amendments  at 
the  ne.\t  session  before  the  bill  actually 
became  law. 

Now,  my  submission  to  him  then,  and  my 
submission  to  him  now,  is  diet  if  he  b  not  in 
any  case  planning  to  bring  the  blD  into  force 
until  after  the  1962-1963  sesskm  of  Ae 
Legislature,  why  proceed  with  the  bOl  at  tMs 
time?   Let  him  have  tlie  study  he 
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and  which  I  think  all  parties  concerned 
welcome— and  after  that  study  let  him  bring 
in  a  bill  revised  or  not  as  he  sees  fit,  and  let 
us  consider  it  then.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  reasonable  request,  I  cannot  understand, 
and  could  not  at  the  time  understand,  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  refusal  to  accept  the 
request.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be  with- 
drawn for  this  session. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  as  far  as  the 
general  objectives  of  the  bill  are  concerned, 
I  think  they  are  sound.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  some  sort  of  procedure  should  be  set  up 
for  qualifying,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  labour 
arbitrators— and  arbitrators  in  other  types  of 
disputes— and  for  making  it  known  to  the 
public  that  certain  people  are  considered  to 
be  qualified.  That,  I  think,  is  a  desirable 
objective;  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have 
people  other  than  count>^  court  judges.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  excluding  county  court 
judges,  but  I  think  it  is  important  in  the 
growing  industrial  picture  of  this  province 
to  have  other  people  qualified  and  demon- 
strated to  be  qualified.  As  a  statement  of 
objective  I  am  in  favour  of  the  bill.  But 
since  it  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  piece  of 
legislation,  not  suitable  to  be  made  law  for 
at  least  a  year,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  bill  that 
should  not  be  proceeded  wdth. 

That  was  my  position  in  the  committee; 
that  is  my  position  now.  I  do  not  know  if 
a  vote  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  can  be 
forced  at  this  time,  but  if  one  is  forced,  I 
would  vote  against  proceeding  with  the  bill 
purely  on  the  basis  I  have  just  outlined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
any  further  on  this.  I  have  stated  the  position 
of  the  government  on  it  and  I  have  made  it 
quite  clear  on  previous  occasions  that  this 
section  3  merely  sets  up  a  board  where  we 
can  get  people  qualified  to  do  a  job  in  the 
future  and  prohibits  nothing.  It  does  not  say 
a  word  about  prohibiting  judges  or  anybody 
else  at  the  present  time,  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  the  repeated  resistance  of  the  reaction- 
ary lip-serving  Liberal,  who  has  spoken  about 
the  third  time  on  this  now  to  the  same  end, 
convinces  me  more  than  ever  that  the  bill  is 
souikL 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
no  apologies  whatever  for  the  bill,  but  we 
are  the  type  of  people  who  will  listen  to 
arguments  on  behalf  of  groups  who  hope  and 
consider  themselves  representative  of  the 
bulk  of  society. 

TTheref ore,  this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  pror 
claimed  for  3.  year,  in  order  that  Mr.  Silk, 


with  a  committee  representative  of  the 
people  who  came  before  the  committee,  and 
others,  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it  in 
more  detail  to  see  if  additions  or  recom- 
mendations are  to  be  made.  But  the  principle 
is  sound  and  I  would  be  quite  happy  with 
the  bill  as  it  is  and  I  anticipate  that  is  about 
the  way  it  will  be  when  it  does  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  very  interested  in  hearing  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  when 
he  says,  "Those  who  object  to  the  bill  are 
reactionary  Liberals,  and  we  in  the  govern- 
ment are  happy  to  listen  to  ideas  about  bills." 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  undoubtedly 
has  forgotten  that  he  walked  into  the  com- 
mittee—the room  was  filled,  there  was  not 
another  seat  in  the  place  and  it  was  filled 
with  people  objecting  to  the  bill.  Before 
any  of  the  briefs  were  heard,  before  any 
of  the  briefs  were  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  said:  "I  want  it 
understood  that  this  bill  is  going  to  go 
through."  Just  as  simple  as  that:  "We  have 
the  votes  and  we  are  going  to  put  it 
through—" 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  man  who  listens. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  the  man  who 
listens.  These  gentlemen,  whom  my  colleague 
from  Sudbury  described,  were  a  little 
shocked,  but  they  were  not  put  off  too  easily 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  notwithstand- 
ing his  listening  attitude  and  his  kindly 
remarks.  They  proceeded  to  read  their 
briefs.  The  briefs  were  full,  they  were  intel- 
ligent, they  were  well  reasoned  but  they 
made  no  impression  on  the  Attorney-General 
because  I  suppose  he  listens  with  his  hear- 
ing aid  turned  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  entirely  the 
position  of  my  colleague  from  Sudbury.  It 
seems  more  than  passing  strange  to  me  that 
the  lawyers  who  represent  both  labour  and 
management,  that  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association,  that  the  board  of  trade 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  certain  liboiir 
people  as  well,  thought  that  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed  at  this  time.  There  was  a 
recognition  that  perhaps  there  should  be 
more  people  brought  into  the  field;  there 
was  the  universal  desire  to  discuss  this. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  said  — and  he 
said  it  three  or  four  times  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon— those  were  his  intro^ 
ductory  remarks:  "We  are  not  going  to  listen; 
the  bill  is  going  through."  The  scheme  of 
this  bill- and  several  others,  obviously.  Is  to 
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cast  county  court  judges  in  a  new  role.  This 
may  have  merit  and  it  may  not.  But  if  thia 
is  the  intention,  surely  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  should  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  in  liis  place  and  tell  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

This  bill,  as  it  is  presently  set  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  has  met  with  so  much 
intelligent  opposition,  I  think,  should  be 
deferred.  I  think  it  should  be  deferred  in 
its  entirety  until  the  problem  it  attempts  to 
wrestle  with  can  be  reasonably  discussed 
with  those  people  who  are  knowledgeable. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  is  not  prepared 
to  listen,  and  undoubtedly  he  is  going  to 
bring  his  hon.  colleagues  with  him.  They 
have  not  listened  perhaps  as  he  has  not 
listened,  and  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  push  this  thing  throu^. 

That  is  their  way,  so  be  it.  The  people 
of  Ontario  will  be  able  to  express  their 
opinion  about  this,  I  hope,  in  the  near  future. 

An  hon.  member:  They  will,  they  certainly 
wiU. 

Sections  3  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  72  reported. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG 

ADDICTION    RESEARCH    FOUNDATION 

ACT,   1949 

House  in  committee  on  BiO  No.  83,  Ab 
Act  to  amend  The  AloohoHam  and  Drag 
Addiction  Research  Foundatioo  Act,  IMQ. 


Sections  1  to  3.  inclusive, 
Bill  No.  83  reported. 


to. 


THE  PRIVATE  SANITARU  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  84,  Aa 
Act  to  amend  The  Private  Sanitaria  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inchisive,  agreed  to. 

BUI  No.  84  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  90,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Energy  Board 
Act. 

Sections   1   to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  96  reported. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  82,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
No.  73  was  not  distributed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  a  reprint  as 
amended  by  the  committee  on  legal  bills 
which  has  nbt  yet  been  distributed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  it  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  I  have  a  reprint  as 
amended  by  the  committee  on  legal  bills. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  it?  It  might  have  been 
in  another— 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  83  reported. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  93,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  93  reported. 


THE  ENERGY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  97,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Energy  Act 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  97  reported. 

THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  BiD  No.  102,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  induiive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  102  reported 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFnC  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  104,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  104  reported. 

THE  DEAD  ANIXULS  DISPOSAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  BiD  No.  105,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Dead  Animab  Dismal 

Act. 
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On  section  1: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  Sbuth):  On  section 
1,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  states  that 
no  person  shall  move  a  fallen  animal  before 
it  has  been  killed.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me,  can  any  person  who  is  licensed  under 
The  Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act,  now  buy 
and  transport  a  sick  animal— not  a  fallen 
animal,  but  one  that  is  really  sick  and  is 
perhaps  going  to  die  but  is  still  on  its  feet? 
Can  he  buy  that  animal  now? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  knowledge  he 
can. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  can? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  for  slaughter.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  have  been  cases 
known  where  some  of  these  licensed  collectors 
have  come  to  a  farmer's  yard  where  an  animal 
was  obviously  down  and  was  going  to  die 
but  it  was  alive- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  they  have  loaded 
the  animal  without  any  thought  of  humane 
treatment  whatever.  Now  this  amendment 
simply  means  that  the  animal  must  be 
slaughtered  on  the  farm,  humanely,  then 
loaded  and  taken  away  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  given 
any  thought  to  the  good  that  might  flow 
from  saying  that  these  men  who  are  licensed 
under  The  Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act  could 
not  take  an  animal  unless  it  was  dead?  Why 
should  they,  if  we  are  trying  to  clean  up 
this  situation,  be  allowed  to  take  an  animal 
that  has  been  sick  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
will  probably  die  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days  unless  somebody  gets  it?  So  now 
we  allow  him  under  this  Act,  as  we  did  under 
the  old  one,  to  purchase  this  animal  and  to 
dispose  of  it.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
clean  up  the  situation  why  do  we  not  stop 
that  practice? 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, probably  I  could  say  something  to  that. 
The  hon.  member  said  "purchase,"  but  those 
people  operating  under  The  Dead  Animals 
Disposal  Act  have  equipment  for  loading  an 
animal.  We  ourselves  had  one  with  a  broken 
leg  last  year  and  we  wanted  it  loaded  and 
taken  down  to  the  abattoir.  We  hired  one  of 
these  men  who  are  licensed  for  dead  animals, 
to  come  and  load  that  animal  and  take  it 
down  to  the  abattoir. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
He  was  taken  down  to  the  abattoir  in  London 


—and  that  quarter  was  not  acceptable,  you 
see,  but  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  good;  there 
were  two  inspections.  I  think  in  those  cases 
you  would  have  to  allow  these  people  to  do 
it  because  they  are  fully  equipped  to  handle 
animals  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
at  length  on  this  point,  but  the  incident 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Janes), 
of  course,  would  be  legitimate,  I  guess.  But 
in  the  main  what  these  fellows  gather  up  are 
animals  that  are  ready  to  die  but  have  not 
died.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  clean  up  this 
situation,  and  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  cleaned 
up  in  the  interests  of  people  in  the  province. 

Does  not  my  hon.  friend  consider  that,  if 
we  are  going  to  do  a  real  clean-up  job  in 
regard  to  this,  that  he  should  have  included 
that  these  people  who  hold  these  licences 
should  not  be  able  to  gather  up  and  take 
away  the  sick  or  dying  animal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  exactly  what  this  clause  does  say.  I 
believe  it  is  doing  exactly  what  the  hon. 
member  says.  It  says,  "No  person  shall  re- 
move a  fallen  animal  until  it  has  been  killed." 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  know,  but  it  revolves  around 
the  word  "fallen."  What  about  a  standing 
one  that  is  sick? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  think  it  revolves 
around  the  meaning  of  a  fallen  animal;  that 
is  really  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  an  animal  that  is  fallen 
is  fallen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  is  it  his  interpretation  that, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  a  very  sick 
animal  which  is  still  standing  on  its  feet  and 
still  able  to  go  around  and  is  going  to  die— 
everybody  says  it  is  going  to  die  within  a  day 
or  two— would  this  amendment  cover  that  sort 
of  an  animal  in  that  sort  of  a  condition,  and 
would  the  man  who  had  the  licence  be 
allowed  to  take  that  animal  away  alive?  Why, 
certainly  he  could,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  to  stop  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  if  I  might  read 
the  interpretation  in  the  Act  of  a  fallen 
animal.  It  means  "any  horse,  goat,  sheep, 
swine  or  head  of  cattle  that  has  been  dis- 
abled by  disease,  emaciation  or  other  condi- 
tion that  is  likely  to  cause  death."  This  is 
what  is  described  as  a  fallen  animal,  and  I 
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think  this  pretty  well  covers  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  idea  in  this  is  simply  that  no  one 
can  take  one  of  these  kinds  of  animals  from 
the  farmer's  place  while  it  is  still  alive.  It 
must  be  slaughtered  on  the  farm  before  it  is 
loaded  and  moved  on  the  truck  and  taken 
away. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  we  will  see  how  that 
works  out. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oliver:  On  section  3,  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  licences  there 
are  now  in  operation  and  how  many  have 
been  revoked  or  cancelled  during  the  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  had  the  answer  to  that 
during  the  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it 
was  given  at  that  time.  I  think  I  have  it 
somewhere  among  these  papers  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  recall 
how  many  were  cancelled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  there  were  several 
that  were  not  renewed.  You  see,  the  cancel- 
lation period  came  right  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  this  furore  developed  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  the  people  who 
had  licences  were  making  applications  for 
licence,  and  we  refused  several.  One  of  them 
made  an  appeal  direct  to  the  Minister  and 
we  refused  to  renew  that  one  too;  we  turned 
it  down. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Tlie  hon.  Minister  does  not 
know  how  many  exactly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  there  were 
something-!  am  only  guessing-but  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  six  or 
eight,  something  like  that.  There  could  be 
more;  I  am  not  absolutely  sure,  but  I  can 
get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Tliere  were  less  issued 
that  there  were  last  year. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  gentlemen  who  have  been 
convicted  recently— are  they  going  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  a  licence  or  are 
they  finished  now  for  good? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Those  who  have  been 
convicted  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
a  licence  again  and  it  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  livestock  commissioner  to  grant  that 
licence  if  he  sees  fit.    Under  the  terms  of 


these  anK>ndments  here  he  nay  rtfnte  to 
issue  the  licence.  The  •ppUcsnk  nuiy  then 
make  an  application  to  the  Miniiter.  Hie 
Minister  may  refuse  or  he  amy  uphold  the 
applicant's  request  for  licoooe;  if  the  Tpifarr* 
is  refused,  he  then  hai  the  right  to  tppeal  to 
the  court.  This  is  incfaided  here.  It  it  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commissiooef  ioltially. 


Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  may  I  ask  my  hon. 
—this  legislation  for  tlie  success  or  the 
of  it,  revolves  around,  in  my  opinion,  Ae 
inspection  branch.  Can  the  h 
tell  me  how  many  inspectors  he  had 
around  these  plants  until  nou*.  and  hovr 
he  intends  to  have  under  the  new 
so  that  we  can  get  an  idea  of  how  sinoeie  he 
is  in  trying  to  put  this  thing  across? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  as  I  undcfftand 
it,  there  are  something  like  37  or  thereaboots 
collecting  agencies  in  the  provfnce  of  Ontario. 
I  am  not  sure  how  many  actually  were 
engaged  in  inspection.  It  was  under  tfie 
veterinary  division  of  our  livestock  brandi 
and  I  believe  that  the  first  complaint  wai 
laid  to  the  Ontario  provincial  police  ive 
weeks,  or  in  the  fiftli  week,  after  inqiwctioa 
came  in. 

Now,  our  proposition  is  to  pro\ide  flyinic 
squads  of  inspectors,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that.  According  to  the  present  Act,  we  can 
appoint  as  many  inspectors  as  is  necesaaiy  to 
carry  out  the  inspection  under  the  Act,  and 
we  frankly  believe  that  the  policing  of  The 
Dead  Animals  Disposal  Act  is  a  matter  for 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  or  any  otlw-r 
policing  agency.  Our  inspectors  will  continue 
to  inspect  these  premises  and  aee  that  the 
regulations  are  adhered  to  under  the  Act. 
The  policing  will  come  as  does  any  other 
kind  of  law  enforcement,  under  the  polidnfc 
agencies  of  the  prosince.  We  will  put  on 
enough  inspectors  to  justify  the  reKulatioo« 
and  the  carrying  out  of  them  under  thfa  Act. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister. 
are  there  any  businesses  that  are  at  present 
operating  that  will  have  to  disfontinwe  pick- 
ing up  dead  animals?  Some  years  ago  some 
of  the  large  packers,  I  believe,  went  around 
picking  up  these  carcasses.  Are  d»ey  still  in 
business;  or  have  they  Rone  out  of  the  dead 
animal  pickup  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  WeU.  Mr.  aiairman,  as 
I  understand  it.  there  were  sonie  ^-ho  had 
l)een  in  the  business,  as  tlic  hon.  ''»<^'J°*]J 
suggests,  of  picking  up  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  who  did  not  make  appUcatioo  for 
licence.  I  think  they  felt  that  the  costs  rf 
getting   the    right    kind    of   equipment    and 
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bringing  their  premises  up  to  the  standards 
under  the  Act  would  preclude  them  going 
into  business.  They  just  did  not  apply,  and 
went  out  of  business. 

Some  of  these  were  people  who  had  been 
collecting  animals  during  the  winter  months. 
During  the  cold  weather  they  would  collect 
animals  and  skin  them,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
Qutside  in  the  field,  or  something  like  this; 
in  the  cold  weather  it  was  not  too  bad.  You 
can  see  what  would  happen  when  the  weather 
got  warm;  so,  rather  than  make  application, 
they  just  gave  up  the  business. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  method  of 
identification  does  he  propose  to  put  into 
operation  under  this  Act.  It  is  not  clear  in 
the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
purposely  left  out  of  the  amendment;  if  I 
may  explain.  Although  it  may  not  seem  like 
a  very  reasonable  explanation,  it  is  purposely 
left  out  of  the  Act  as  to  what  might  be  the 
type  of  identification.  The  identification  we 
are  proposing  now  is  that  of  powdered  char- 
coal.  May  I  just  say  what  we  have  in  mind? 

When  an  animal  is  picked  up  and  brought 
in  by  a  collector  to  a  receiving  plant,  or  a 
rendering  plant— particularly  to  a  receiving 
plant— and  the  hide  is  removed  from  the' 
carcass,  any  meat  that  is  taken  from  the 
carcass  is  immediately  covered  with  powdered 
charcoal.  We  have  tried  this  experiment  to 
see  what  would  happen.  Our  livestock  branch 
has  done  this;  our  veterinarians  have  been 
working  on  it;  and  it  just  makes  the  meat  as 
black  as  anything  with  the  powdered  char- 
coal. 

We  have  tried  washing  oflF  this  powdered 
charcoal  and  we  found  that  it  literally  cannot 
be  done;  we  have  frozen  the  meat  after  the 
powdered  charcoal  was  put  on  it,  and  have 
taken  it  from  the  refrigerator  and  tried  to 
wash  the  powdered  charcoal  o£F  again,  and  it 
just  cannot  be  done.  We  have  found  that  as 
the  meat  thaws  out,  the  powdered  charcoal 
penetrates  even  deeper  into  the  fibre  of  the 
meat. 

It  is  when  withdrawing  this  meat  from  the 
animal,  as  it  is  being  processed,  that  the 
powdered  charcoal  must  be  put  on.  The 
meat,  after  the  charcoal  has  been  put  on  it, 
must  be  put  in  a  box  and  the  box  closed 
and  marked  "unfit  for  human  consumption" 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  processing  room. 

If  it  is  kept  in  storage  in  a  refrigerator  or 
cold  storage  on  the  place,  that  cold  storage 


and  any  operation  of  that  collector  or 
receiving  plant  must  be  open  for  inspection 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  At  any 
time  our  inspectors  can  drop  in  and  see  the 
operation  of  the  plant;  this  is,  we  feel,  the 
proper  way  to  handle  it.  As  far  as  identifica- 
tion is  concerned,  we  have  used  dyes  and  that 
has  worked  reasonably  well,  but  they  are  far 
more  expensive  than  the  powdered  charcoal. 
We  feel  that  powdered  charcoal  is  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  means  of  identification. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

BUI  No.  105  reported. 

THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  106,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  106  reported. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  107,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  107  reported. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS  ACT, 
1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  108,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers 
Act,  1960-1961. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  108  reported. 


THE  DRUGLESS  PRACTITIONERS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  109,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Drugless  Practitioners  Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  109  reported. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  110,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  110  reported. 
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THE  PHARMACY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Ill,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.    Ill   reported. 

THE  OPTOMETRY  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  112,  The 
Optometry  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  19,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  112  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  113,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks  Integration 
Board  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   113  reported. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  114,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    114  reported. 

TftE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  115,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Financial  Administration 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   115  reported. 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   117,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  117  reported. 

THE  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  118,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Private  Investigators  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  118  reported. 


THE  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  UQ»  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mortgage  Broken  Rodi- 
tration  Act.  ^^ 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive. 
Bill  No.  119  reported. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   121,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  CertificaUon  of  Tltkf  Act. 

Sections  1  to  10.  inclusive,  agraed  to. 

Bill  No.   121  reported. 


THE  BOUNDARIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   122.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Boundaries  Act 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  122  reported. 


CLAIMS  FOR  DAMAGES  ARISING  OUT 
OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  124,  An 
Act  respecting  Claims  for  Damages  Arising 
out  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Tiant- 
port):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  miBOr 
amendments  to  make.  Firstly,  to  aaoboo  I, 
secondly  to  section  2  and  thirdly  to  aeo- 
tion  4. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chainnaii,  I 
move  that  clauses  (d)  and  (i)  of  tediOD  1 
be  struck  out  and  the  following 
therefor: 

(d)  "insured    motor   vehidei" 

motor  vehicle, 


loooraanoe  wini  Tbe 


It    €■ 


(i)  that  is  insured 
liability   policy   in   a 
Insurance  Act,  or 

(ii)  in    respect    of   which    tfaero 
deposit  with  the  Registrar 
ities  or  a  bond  in  accordance  wtth  : 
118  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  or 

(iii)  in  respect  of  whfch  the 
exempt  from  the  payment  of 
fees   under   the   regolations   made 
The  Hif^way  Traffic  Act 
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and 

(i)  "uninsured  motor  vehicle"  means  a 
motor  vehicle  that  is  not  an  insured  motor 
vehicle. 

In  moving  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  simply  say  this:  it  has  to  do 
with  the  definition  of  an  insured  motor 
vehicle,  having  to  do  with  the  fees  and  the 
operation  of  the  new  fund. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  move  that  subsec- 
tion 7  of  section  2  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
compounded  annually"  in  the  second  and 
third  line  and  in  substitution  therefor  "the 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  think  that  if  the  earning 
power  of  money  were  5.5  or  4.5  per  cent, 
that  the  fund  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  appropriate  interest  rates  as  the  cur- 
rent financial  market  indicates. 

Section  2,  as  amended,   agreed  to. 

Section  3  a^eed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  first  three  lines  of  subsection  1  of 
section  4  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

The  Registrar  is  deemed  to  be  an  agent 

of   the   owner   of   every   iminsured   motor 

vehicle  for  service. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  and  the  aggrieved 
parties  are  able  to  get  at  the  fund  in  the 
first  instance  and  to  move  along  with  their 
claim  if  litigation  is  necessary. 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  28,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  124  reported. 


THE  NURSES  ACT,   1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  125,  The 
Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  two  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister 
regarding  this  bill. 

The  first:  is  it  intended  that  this  bill  should 
in  any  way  affect  the  status  of  either  regis- 
tered  nurses   or   certified   nursing   assistants 


under  The  Labour  Relations  Act?  Secondly: 
in  his  opinion,  based  on  the  advice  he  has 
received  from  officers  of  his  department  and 
law  oflBcers  of  the  Crown,  does  the  bill  in 
any  way  affect  either  of  those  group  as  to 
their  status  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  no.  The 
registered  nurses,  of  course,  have  already 
asked  to  be  excluded  from  the  terms  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act.  There  is  noth- 
ing inherent  in  the  bill  that  would  exclude 
the  certified  nursing  assistants.  Whether 
they  so  choose  to  have  their  destiny  in  this 
regard  controlled  by  the  Act  or  by  the  col- 
lege set  up  by  this  Act  remains  for  their 
own  determination. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  far  as  the  hon.  Minister 
is  aware  the  situation  with  respect  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  is  quite  unaffected  by 
this  bill.  Would  that  be  correct?  It  does 
not  affect  it  one  way  or  another? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Rep- 
resentations have  been  made  to  me  that 
there  are  in  many  hospitals  in  the  province 
today  nurses  who  are  "state  registered." 
They  may  come  from  the  UK,  they  may 
come  from  other  European  countries  where 
their  standards  are  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  In  effect  they  are  going  to  be  excluded 
here  unless  they  go  back  and  take  more 
examinations.  It  has  been  further  repre- 
sented to  me  that  in  some  hospitals  this  will 
result  in  a  sizeable  proportion  of  their  exist- 
ing nursing  force,  or  prospective  recruits  for 
their  nursing  force,  being  excluded  because 
they  cannot  qualify  under  our  standards, 
even  though  the  standards  they  have  may 
be  standards  that  come  from  some  of  the 
medical  institutions  in  Great  Britain  that  are 
revered  with  hundreds  of  years  of  history 
and  acknowledged  across  the  world  as  being 
top  institutions. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is,  how  much  truth  is  there  in  this 
contention  that  it  is  going  to  seriously  cripple 
existing  hospital  staffs  by  precluding  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  their  nurses  from  being 
able  to  become  registered,  and  preclude 
them  from  getting  new  recruits  because  this 
is  the  only  place  that  they  can  get  their 
recruits,  among  new  people  who  are  coming 
to  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  Act  will  have  no 
effect  on  this  whatsoever.    It  will  have   no 
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<>.ffect  on  the  staffing  of  liospitals  by  the 
board.  This  will  carry  on  in  the  traditional 
manner.  The  only  difference  is  that  these 
nurses  will  still  not  be  able  to  register,  they 
will  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  college 
of  nurses  any  more  than  they  are  now. 
Unless  the  college  decides  to  alter  their 
standards,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the 
status  of  those  nurses  than  there  is  at  the 
present  time.  There  can  be  no  worsening 
of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  nurses,  nor  will 
hospital  boards  be  interfered  with  in  any 
•way  from  engaging  these  people  if  they 
desire  to  continue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  a  power— and 
perhaps  I  should  know  this  if  I  had  studied 
the  Act  carefully  enough— is  there  a  power 
in  this  Act  that  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
say  two  years  from  now,  five  years  from  now, 
10  years  from  now,  they  could  exercise  a 
power  which  would  exclude  the  hiring  and 
the  using  of  these  "state  registered"  nurses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  no  power  in  the  Act  to  do  that 
whatsoever  as  it  now  stands  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  they  be  given  that  power. 
We  could  not  accept  that  at  all. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  123  reported. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  126,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  42,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  43: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  inter- 
rupt that  fine  flow  you  had  developed,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  43  is  a  section  that  I  cannot 
let  pass  without  some  comment.  It  is  actually 
a  very  large  section.  It  takes  out  or  removes 
from  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building 
Act  all  of  the  provisions  in  tiiat  Act  relating 
to  the  early  closing  of  stores  and  puts 
them  with  modifications,  and  I  think  un- 
desirable modifications,  in  The  Municipal  Act. 

I  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  anyone 
who  may  wish  to  put  forward  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  provisions  in  The  Factory,  Shop 
and  Office  Building  Act  relating  to  early  clos- 
ing are  getting  obsolete.  They  have  been  in 
that  Act  for  at  least  75  years  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  meet  the  present-day  situation.  I 
believe  that  they  should  be  reviewed  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  into  line  with  modern 
conditions.    But  the  changes  that  are  made 


in  this  amendment  to  The  Municipal  Act  are 
retrograde.  Their  effect  can  only  be  to  make 
the  provisions  in  The  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act  less  effective  than  they 
have  been  to  date. 

Part  2  of  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act  has  a  very  honourable  tradition. 
It  has  been  part  of  the  law  of  this  province 
for  a  long  time.  It  has  provided  for  a  form 
of  self-regulation  of  industry,  whereby  the 
merchants  engaged  in  any  given  line  of  trade 
could  by  a  three-quarters  majority  decide 
that  they  would  close  their  stores  at  certain 
hours  so  that  all  of  them  could  enjoy  certain 
opportimities  for  rest  and  recreation  and 
leisure  which  I  think  are  the  birthright  of 
every  Canadian. 

The  self-regulation  aspect  of  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  is  now  being 
removed.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  municipal  council  to  decide  whether 
or  not  new  regulations  regarding  early  closing 
should  be  enacted,  or  even  whether  existing 
regulations  which  may  have  been  in  effect 
for  many  years,  upon  the  vote  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  merchants  in  the  trade  con- 
cerned, shall  be  continued. 

I  know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  put  up 
arguments  with  regard  to  municipal  auto- 
nomy. Whenever  the  government  wants  to 
escape  responsibility  it  always  raises  the  cry 
of  "municipal  autonomy".  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  it  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  many  well  established  situations 
in  many  communities  in  this  province  which 
could  very  readily  be  upset  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  the  law  now  being  made.  Further- 
more, I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  any 
longer  an  area  of  jurisdiction  which  properly 
belongs  to  municipal  councils;  and  I  may  say 
that  a  large  number  of  municipal  councils 
in  this  province— I  would  not  say  how  many 
but  certainly  a  substantial  number— have 
taken  the  position  that  this  is  an  area  that 
can  no  longer  be  adequately  regulated  by 
municipal  by-law. 

The  city  council  of  Windsor,  in  January 
of  this  year,  started  the  ball  rolling.  They 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  provincial 
government  to  take  over  the  regidation  of  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  of  shops.  They 
circulated  tliat  to  other  municipalities. 
Although  some  of  the  municipalities  did  not 
concur  in  their  proposition  a  great  many  of 
them  did. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  municipal  councils  are  taking  this  posi- 
tion. With  the  growth  of  the  great  metro- 
politan areas,  the  area  in  which  regulation  is 
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essential  no  longer  corresponds  with  muni- 
cipal boundaries.  One  merely  has  to  take 
what  is,  I  suppose,  the  outstanding  example 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  municipal  coun- 
cil in  this  area  to  impose  reasonable  regula- 
tions regarding  the  opening  and  closing  of 
stores,  because  it  has  no  guarantee  that  the 
other  12  municipalities  will  follow  suit.  The 
net  eflFect  of  its  action  may  merely  be  to 
penalize  the  merchants  within  its  own  boun- 
daries; that  indeed  has  happened  and,  as  a 
result,  the  previous  early  closing  by-laws  of 
this  city  have  mainly  gone  down  the  drain. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  situation,  but  I 
think  that  apart  from  the  retail  gasoline 
operators  by-law,  they  are  all  down  the  drain 
now.  The  small  merchant— he  is  the  man 
who  suffers— is  now  in  the  situation  where 
he  has  to  stay  open  to  ungodly  hours  and 
keep  himself  and  his  wife  tied  to  a  store 
counter  to  meet  the  competition  of  some 
discount  house  out  in  the  suburbs  somewhere. 
This  poor  fellow  is  getting  less  and  less 
opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation. 

He  does  not  get  any  more  business.  When 
the  hours  of  opening  of  stores  increase  it  is 
not  usual  that  anybody  gets  more  business. 
If  one  fellow  stays  open  when  everybody 
else  is  closed  he  may  get  more  business;  but 
the  normal  reaction  to  that  is  that  the  others 
also  stay  open  and  so  the  upshot  of  it  all  is 
that  they  take  longer  hours  to  do  roughly 
the  same  amount  of  business. 

The  battle  that  is  shaping  up  is  essentially, 
or  to  a  very  large  degree,  a  battle  between 
the  big  operators  and  the  small  operators.  I 
should  modify  that  to  some  extent  by  saying 
that  not  all  of  the  big  operators  by  any 
means  are  in  favour  of  blowing  open  the 
early  closing  by-laws. 

When  this  bill  was  under  discussion  before 
the  municipal  law  committee  we  had  a 
deputation  from  Ottawa,  I  believe  it  was 
from  the  board  of  trade  of  Ottawa,  repre- 
senting both  large  and  small  merchants  in 
that  area.  These  were  merchants  who  were 
very  satisfied  with  their  present  situation  and 
did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  it  being  upset. 
Pressure  for  longer  opening  of  stores  comes 
mainly  from  discount  houses  in  the  suburban 
areas;  not  entirely,  but  mainly. 

The  Financial  Post  had  an  article  on  this 

subject  on  October  14,  1961,  and  I  want  to 

quote  one  or  two  extracts  from  that  account: 

Entry  of  discount  department  stores  into 

the  retailing  picture,  and  the  threat  of  more 

to  come  is  providing  a  new  spark  to  the 

old    controversy.      Ontario,    where    urban 

areas  have  led  to  extension  of  night  shop- 


ping, has  seen  hours  extended  still  further. 
Shopping  centres  in  Toronto  suburbs,  pre- 
viously opened  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights,  have  added  another  night  and  also 
extended  the  closing  time,  generally  from 
9  to  9.30.  This  is  the  trend  which  alarms 
small  independents. 

And  then  a  little  later  the  same  article  says: 
What  many  independent  spokesmen 
want  is  a  province-wide  store  hours  law 
to  bring  uniformity  between  suburbs  and 
downtown.  Retail  Merchants  Association 
backs  this  view.  "We  have  asked  for  such 
a  law  several  times,"  Mr.  David  Gilbert, 
RMA  general  manager,  told  FP. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Gilbert  is  quoted  as  saying: 
Generally    our   feeling    is    that   needless 
extension  of  shopping  hours   adds  to  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

The  headline  on  this  article  is: 

Battle  Shaping  Over  Closing  Hours 

and  the  sub-headline  I  think  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant one: 

Retailers  Divide  On  Issue,  It's  The  Big 
Versus  The  Little 

I  am  standing  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
to  put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  little  man 
in  the  retailing  field  who,  heaven  knows,  is 
having  it  tough  enough  as  it  is.  I  hate  to 
see  him  put  in  the  position  where  his  situa- 
tion is  made  tougher,  to  the  point  where, 
perhaps,  he  may  find  it  intolerable  and  may 
decide  not  to  carry  on  business  any  longer. 

I  have  talked  to  small  merchants  in  this 
city  who  have  told  me  they  are  just  about 
getting  to  that  point.  They  are  chained  to 
their  stores  for  longer  and  longer  hours. 
They  cannot  spread  the  hours  among  a  num- 
ber of  employees  because  they  do  not  have 
employees.  They  are  just  small  family  busi- 
nesses. With  increasing  hours  they  are  find- 
ing it  more  and  more  difficult  to  carry  on 
business. 

I  believe  that  we  should  consider  these 
people  and  give  them  a  break.  When  the 
bill  was  discussed  in  the  municipal  law  com- 
mittee, one  of  the  arguments  advanced  was 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  regulate  store  hours 
on  a  province-wide  basis.  Somebody  made 
some  asinine  comment  to  the  effect  that  you 
cannot  make  Moosonee  the  same  as  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody,  including  the  city  council  of  Wind- 
sor, who  suggests  that  Moosonee  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  Toronto.  But 
it  is  possible,  and  I  think  desirable,  to  have 
a  province-wide  law  relating  to  the  closing 
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of  stores  which  would  be  administered  on  an 
area  basis,  just  as,  for  example,  we  now  have 
The  Industrial  Standards  Act. 

The  Industrial  Standards  Act  sets  schedules 
for  certain  trades  in  certain  areas  after  agree- 
mcr^t  among  the  majority  of  employers  and 
t-mployees  in  the  trades  concerned.  I  think 
the  same  sort  of  principle  of  self-government 
could  be  applied  in  the  retail  trade.  It  was 
applied  in  the  past  under  part  2  of  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act.  That 
piece  of  legislation  is  becoming  obsolete 
because  it  is  restricted  to  municipal  boun- 
daries. 

If  we  simply  extended  the  sound  principle 
contained  in  that  legislation,  placed  it  per- 
haps under  the  administration  of  the  industry 
and  labour  board  as  a  province-wide  statute 
imder  which  merchants  in  a  particular  trade 
in  a  particular  area— not  municipality,  but  in 
an  area,  a  homogeneous  trading  area— could 
agree  among  themselves  to  restrict  hours  to 
certain  reasonable  limits,  I  think  that  would 
be  the  way  to  deal  with  the  situation.  It 
would  continue  to  impose  reasonable  limits 
on  store  opening  in  tlie  province. 

The  section  we  have  before  us  will  destroy 
that  principle  altogether.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
it.  I  might  say  I  feel  more  sure  because, 
when  I  said  that  in  the  committee,  a  good 
many  of  the  members  applauded  strenuously, 
indicating  that  they  not  only  thought  that 
that  would  happen  but  that  they  wanted  it 
to  happen.  I  would  say  that  if  the  govern- 
ment wants  early  closing  legislation  to  go 
down  the  drain,  then  they  should  have  enough 
courage  simply  to  repeal  the  legislation  and 
not  come  in  with  a  section  of  a  bill  which 
apparently  continues  it  but  actually  destroys 
it. 

One  of  die  justifications  given  for  the 
transfer  of  these  clauses  to  The  Municipal  Act 
was  this:  in  the  old  days  the  early  closing 
sections  of  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act  were  under  the  administration 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  because  they 
were- designed  for  the  protection  of  employ- 
ees. Now,  if  one  can  believe  such  things 
were  siaid,  it  was  alleged  in  the  committee— 
admittedly  by  officials  of  another  department 
who  are  not  too  familiar  with  what  is  going 
on— that  we  have  adequate  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  employees  in  retail  trade  and 
therefore  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  provisions  in  The  Factory,  Shop 
a,i>d  Office  Building  Act. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  advise  those  officers 
6f  The  Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs  diat 
they  obviously  have  not  paid  very  much 
attention  to  The   Department  of  Labour.    I 


can  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman:  First, 
the  standards  relating  to  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  in  this  province  are  nothing 
short  of  a  joke;  and  second,  those  standards 
are  not  enforced  and  employers  drive  trucks 
through  them  with  regularity,  inadequate  as 
they  may  be.  The  kind  of  stores  that  are 
driving  trucks  through  the  early  closing  by- 
laws out  in  the  suburbs  right  now.  Tower 
and  Sayvette,  are  doing  it  on  the  basis  of 
exploitation  of  labour— excessive  hours  and 
unduly  low  wages.  The  effect  that  it  is 
having  on  the  small  merchant  is  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  destroying  his  standard  of  living 
and  driving  him  to  the  wall.  I  believe  that, 
instead  of  the  retrograde  step  that  we  are 
taking  in  this  legislation,  we  should  be  taking 
a  progressive  step. 

Representatives  appeared  before  the  muni- 
cipal law  committee  either  personally  or  in 
writing  from  as  far  away  on  the  one  side  as 
Windsor  and  as  far  away  on  the  other  side 
as  Ottawa,  asking  the  government  to  slow 
down  and  not  proceed  with  this  section  of 
this  bill  at  this  session.  I  may  say  also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  those  representations  came  in 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  very  little 
notice  of  this  bill  was  given.  It  came  in  quite 
late  in  the  session,  so  that  those  affected  had 
very  Httle  opportimity  to  prepare  a  case  and 
get  here  and  present  their  case. 

The  very  reasonable  suggestion  was  made 
from  a  number  of  quarters,  to  the  municipal 
law  committee  that  we  should  let  the  situa- 
tion stand  as  it  is  for  this  year.  In  other 
words,  leave  the  present  provisions  of  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  un- 
changed. Admittedly,  they  are  getting  out 
of  date  but  they  are  still  a  lot  better  than 
nothing  and  a  lot  better  than  what  we  have 
before  us.  Leave  them  unchanged  for  a 
year  and  let  us  have  a  select  committee  of 
the  Legislature  spend  a  year  reviewing  the 
whole  question  of  early  closing  by-laws  and 
bring  in  legislation  to  improve  the  present 
legislation  and  bring  it  up  to  date  at  the  next 
session. 

That  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  reasonable 
request.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  the  government  is  so  determined 
not  to  accept  it.  What  is  the  all-fired  hurry 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  session  to  ram 
through  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  certainly  undermine  existing  pro- 
visions regarding  early  closing  and  make 
things  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  small 
merchant?  I  can  only  conclude  from  the* 
determination  to  put  this  through,  that  the 
government  is  in  the  satchel  of  tfie  discount 
houses  and  other  outfits  that  are  trying  to 
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wreck  early  closing  by-laws  and  drive  the 
little  man  to  the  wall. 

I  wovild  ask  them  once  again  to  recon- 
sider their  position.  The  legislation  that 
is  being  amended  has  been  here  for  75  years 
or  more;  surely  it  can  stay  for  one  more 
year  while  we  take  a  close  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. Give  everybody  on  all  sides  who  may 
be  interested  in  doing  so,  a  full  opportunity 
to  make  representation,  and  then  consider 
legislation  calmly  and  after  due  deliberation. 
We  are  not  doing  this  now,  we  are  disturbing 
long-established  arrangements;  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  making  a  forward  step;  we  are 
taking  a  retrograde  step  and  one  that  will 
seriously  affect  the  position  of  the  small 
merchant. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  one  or  two 
related  sections  which  follow,  should  not  be 
proceeded  with.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  see  fit  to  withdraw  the  sec- 
tion. My  hunch  from  my  experience  in  the 
municipal  law  committee— where,  at  times, 
it  was  even  hard  to  be  heard  on  this  subject 
-is  that  he  will  not  withdraw.  If  not,  then 
I  think  the  House  should  turn  down  section 
43  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  When  I  arrived 
home  last  week-end,  I  read  in  the  North  Bay 
Nugget  that  wires  had  been  sent  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  also  a  copy  to  me  regarding  this  bill. 
The  wire,  I  notice  by  the  dateline,  was  sent 
on  April  13,  but  it  did  not  arrive  here  until 
Friday  afternoon— too  late  to  make  any 
representation,  and  of  course  it  was  not  the 
appropriate  time  anyway. 

This  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  from  Mr. 
Jean-Paul  Serre,  secretary  of  the  Sturgeon 
Falls  district  chamber  of  commerce  and  as  it 
is  a  copy  of  the  wire  that  was  sent  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  I  was  asked 
to  follow  up  on  it,  the  only  way  I  can  follow 
up  on  the  wire  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
by  reading  it  in  the  House: 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE RESPECTFULLY  SUGGEST  THAT  NO 
ACTION  OR  VOTE  BE  TAKEN  ON  SECTION  43 
OF  BILL  126  PRESENTLY  UNDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION UNTIL  SUCH  TIME  AS  CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSO- 
CIATIONS HAVE  HAD  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
STUDY    THAT    SECTION    MORE    THOROUGHLY. 

As  I  said,  it  is  from  the  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Sturgeon  Falls.  I 
know  the  same  wire  was  sent  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  I  do  not  know  if  he  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Cass)  or  not.    But  I 


know  in  my  own  area,  certainly  my  home 
city  of  North  Bay,  they  are  quite  concerned 
about  the  varied  closing  hours.  Up  there,  I 
believe,  we  would  rather  have  a  regional 
by-law. 

We  are  also  concerned  that,  especially  in 
the  summer  time  during  the  tourist  season, 
there  are  so  many  different  types  of  openings 
and  closings.  In  the  city  of  North  Bay  the 
grocery  stores  are  closed  on  Monday,  open 
on  Wednesday.  Other  stores  are  closed  on 
Wednesday  and  open  on  Monday.  There  are 
various  nights  on  which  stores  are  open;  cer- 
tainly for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  there  should 
be  some  uniformity  possible,  and  I  agree 
there  should  be  some  regional  uniformity. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  it  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  concern  of  the 
common  man  of  Nipissing.  I  use  the  term 
"common"  although  I  should  say,  in  talking 
about  that  riding,  the  "uncommon  men  of 
Nipissing." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  this  section  in  the  Act.  I 
spoke  about  it  under  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  I  feel,  sir,  that  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  this  Legislature  is  so  intent  on  pushing 
this  legislation  forward,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  representations  seem  to  be  coming 
forward  from  many  sections  of  the  province 
asking  that  it  not  be  taken  until  such  time 
as  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
representation  and  to  be  heard  with  respect 
to  the  effects  which  will  be  created  by  this 
legislation  being  enacted  at  this  time. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  that  we  should  try  to 
learn  from  the  people  who  are  most  likely 
to  be  involved  in  this  legislation.  Surely  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  push  it  through  be- 
cause of  some  ambitious  programme  on  some- 
one's part  to  get  some  legislation  forward  to 
change  this  Act  at  this  time.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  made 
some  reasonable  points  when  he  suggested 
that  this  legislation  or  a  type  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  on  the  books  for  many  years 
and  that  there  really  is  not  a  case  for  pushing 
this  thing  tlirough  at  this  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy) 
made  mention  of  a  telegram  which  has  been 
received  in  his  area,  which  comes  from  a  very 
responsible  organization,  who  do  not  ask  that 
the  legislation  not  be  passed.  They  simply 
make  a  request  that  it  not  be  pushed  through 
at  this  time  until  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  from. 
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It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
people  who  sit  in  this  Legislature  are  the 
servants  of  the  people  and  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  the  reasoning  which 
is  behind  the  government's  intention  of  push- 
ing this  through  at  this  time  without  listening 
to  the  people  who  ;u-e  affected. 

You  will  recall  that  during  committee  we 
did  receive  representation  from  a  gentle- 
man from  London,  Mr.  Flitton,  who  repre- 
sented a  group  of  retailers  in  that  area, 
who  also  spoke  for  some  retailers  in  the 
Brantford  area.  I  am  informed  that  since 
that  time  there  are  some  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  who  have  received  repre- 
sentations from  the  head  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian FederaHon  of  Retail  Grocers  who  in 
turn  are  concerned  with  this  legislation.  The 
service  station  operators  are  very  concerned 
because  it  will  place  them  in  the  untenable 
position  of  losing  the  ground  that  they  have 
gained  and  these  people  are  actually  fight- 
ing for  their  existence.  If  this  legislation  is 
passed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
there  will  be  people  put  out  of  business  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months,  before  this  Legis- 
lature will  have  the  opportunity  of  rescinding 
or  correcting  the  legislation. 

I  merely  wish  to  register  my  voice  in  pro- 
test at  the  way  in  which  this  is  being  put 
through  committee  and  through  this  House. 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  legislation  and  supporting  these 
reasonable  people  throughout  the  country 
who  have  not  made  an  unreasonable  request. 
They  have  simply  suggested  that  they  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
make  representations.  Now  surely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
we  want  to  bring  forward  good  legislation, 
which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  reasonable  thing 
would  seem  to  be  to  set  up  a  committee  to 
listen  to  them;  to  find  out  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  let  us  try  to  approach  this 
whole  problem  with  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  rather  than  the  proposal  that  is  before 
us  this  afternoon  in  this  section  which  makes 
it  an  arbitrary  situation  which  takes  the  con- 
trol completely  from  the  people  who  are 
affected. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  there  are  many 
groups  in  the  community  who  have  some 
say  over  the  control  of  their  own  business. 
I  would  mention  the  lawyers'  groups,  the 
dentists,  the  doctors;  we  are  dealing  with 
the  chartered  accountants  in  committee  now. 
There  are  many  groups.  All  these  other 
people  are  requesting  is  a  reasonable  chance 
to  come  here  and  in  logic  and  reason  put 


their  views  before   a   committee  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  this. 

During  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  told  that  this  problem  created  more 
litigation  and  more  trouble  than  any  other 
statute  on  the  books.  Yet  the  hon.  Minister 
at  this  time  is  going  to  push  this  thing 
through  the  way  he  wants  it.  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  being  pushed 
through  not  because  it  is  good  legislation 
but  because  the  new  hon.  Minister  is  intent 
on  making  his  mark  and  he  wants  some- 
thing on  the  books  to  show  that  he  has  been 
working. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  have  a  few  words  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  early  closing  item  in 
The  Municipal  Act. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly,  I  would  say,  with 
the  reasonable  approach  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden).  He 
states  the  case  of  the  small  merchant  very 
well  indeed. 

We  had  in  Brantford  an  early  closing  by- 
law that  we  thought  was  air-tight  until  the 
discount  house  came  into  the  city  and  delib- 
erately broke  the  law.  After  a  number  of 
summonses  it  came  before  the  court  and 
brought  some  very  able  lawyers  from 
Toronto  who  found  just  a  little  leak  in  that 
by-law;  instead  of  having  seven  diays  before 
it  was  enacted  they  only  had  five,  and  so 
on  that  technicality  the  by-law  went  out  of 
the  window. 

And  what  happened,  Mr.  Chairman?  They 
stayed  open  imtil  9  o'clock  on  Friday  night 
and  of  course  we  had  to  follow  suit. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  Thursday  nights 
now  and  it  will  eventually  be  every  night 
wo  will  be  open. 

There  is  no  law  at  all  now;  it  is  just  the 
law  of  the  jungle,  and  it  costs  money  to 
stay  open  at  night.  One  has  to  pay  extra 
\\'ages  for  employees  who  stay  late.  And 
then  again,  the  employee  who  works  ni^ts 
is  not  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity like  an  employee  who  has  regular 
hours.  He  cannot  belong  to  organizations 
that  ha\'e  meetings  at  night;  he  is  debarred 
from  taking  his  place  in  society  as  he  should. 
Then  again,  when  union  agreements  are  in 
force,  where  employees  work  ni^ts  they 
get  an  extra  so-much  an  hour.  I  do  not  know 
what  one  would  call  that;  what  does  one 
call  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Time-and-a-half.  A 
bonus. 
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Mr.  Gordon:  A  bonus  when  they  work 
nights.  There  is  no  bonus  when  these  em- 
ployees work  until  9  o'clock  at  night;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  deprived,  as  I 
say,  from  entering  into  the  life  of  their  own 
community.  They  cannot  go,  for  instance, 
to  choir  practice  or  any  of  those  little 
activities  they  should  be  engaged  in— just 
because  they  have  to  work  these  late  nights 
—and  it  does  not  increase  business.  There 
is  only  so  much  business  to  be  done  and  it 
is  spread  over  all  these  hours. 

Mr.  Rands  of  the  Federal  Retail  Grocers 
Association  requests  that  this  not  be  enacted, 
that  it  be  held  over  and  given  more  study. 
Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Retail  Grocers  Association 
also  wishes  that  this  be  held  over.  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  small  merchant, 
because  the  day  is  not  too  far  away  when  he 
will  not  be  here.  The  discount  houses  and 
the  big  corporations  are  taking  over  rapidly; 
they  are  just  riding  rough-shod,  as  one  can 
see  by  the  by-laws  in  our  different  localities 
being  kicked  out  of  the  window  and  going 
back  to  the  old  days  of  40  years  ago. 

I  started  in  business  41  years  ago,  and 
those  were  the  days  when  one  worked  until 
12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  so  on.  We 
do  not  want  to  go  back  to  that  any  more,  we 
want  to  have  reasonable  hours;  and  I  do  not 
believe  but  what  people  could  do  all  their 
shopping  in  reasonable  hours,  instead  of 
having  the  stores  stay  open  for  such  long 
hours  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  has 
presented  a  case.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
it  but  what  I  want  to  add  can  be  put  in 
about  60  seconds. 

We  have  many  times  in  this  House  heard 
people  get  up  and  plead  for  the  httle  man. 
Now  is  the  chance  for  some  of  these  people 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  because  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt  this  legislation  is  going 
to  put  two  or  three  more  solid  nails  into  the 
coffin  of  the  little  man.  We  have  heard  it  so 
many  times  from  the  other  side  of  the  House; 
now  we  will  find  out  whether  their  actions 
match  their  words. 

I  would  just  like  to  add,  finally,  that  I  am 
most  encouraged  to  hear  all  the  voices  from 
the  Liberal  group  on  this,  but  I  wish  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
were  here  because  he  was  the  man  who  led 
the  pack  in  the  Opposition  along  with  the 
government  in  favour  of  the  legislation. 

An  hon.  member:  No. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  yes  he  did.  You  bet 
your  life  he  did.  And  the  mumblings  and 
grumblings  from  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Chappie)  indicate  very  clearly 
that  he  is  in  favour  of  this.  Whether  or  not 
he  will  vote  in  accordance  with  his  mumblings 
and  grumblings  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  only 
right  that  this  should  be  put  in  proper  per- 
spective despite  the  attempts  to  view  it 
from  another  angle. 

First  of  all  may  I  say,  sir,  that  this 
particular  Act  was  introduced  on  March  26, 
and  did  not  reach  committee  until  April  9, 
so  tliat  there  was  a  considerable  time  for  it 
to  be  discussed  and  be  considered.  And  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  representations 
during  that  time  to  me  and  to  other  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  and  large  delegations 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  would 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
amount  of  public  consideration. 

I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  standing  committee  on  municipal 
law  that  Mr.  Rands,  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  was 
present  at  this  meeting,  was  asked  by  the 
committee  chairman  if  he  wished  to  say  any- 
thing with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  bill; 
and  there  was  no  answer  and  no  discussion 
from  Mr.  Rands  at  that  time.  I  was  not  there 
myself.  I  merely  report  this  report  to  me 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  neither  this 
government  nor  this  House  in  general,  either 
on  the  government's  side  or  the  official 
Opposition  side,  have  any  desire  to  add  to  the 
centralization  or  regimentation  of  our  people, 
be  they  little  people  or  be  they  large  people. 

What  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  and  by 
the  city  of  Windsor  that  he  quotes,  is  some- 
thing which  I,  personally,  could  not  see  any 
central  government  doing;  that  is  impoising  on 
the  people  locally,  call  it  local  autonomy  or 
what  you  like,  imposing  upon  them  the  hours 
which,  if  they  wish  to  work  in  that  area, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  that  area, 
they  should  be  forced  to  observe. 

I  do  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  Minist«f  going 
to  repeal  The  Industrial  Standards  Act? 

Hotn.  Mr/ Cass:  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
same  case.  This  has  been  a  municipal  respon- 
sibility.   The  Act,  the  venerable  Act,  which 
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has  been  referred  to  in  such  delicate  and 
endearing  terms  by  certain  members  of  the 
exposition,  who,  a  year  or  so  ago  were  in 
full  cry  against  it— this  Act  is  venerable  and 
has  always  provided  that  it  be  a  ipunicipal 
responsibility;  so  it  should  remain.  I  would 
say,  sir,  that  the  proposed  amendment— and 
I  say  this  as  my  opinion  which  I  will  put  up 
at  any  time  against  the  opinion  of  certain  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  with  as  little 
experience  in  it  as  I  have— will  aid  rather  than 
harm  the  little  man. 

The  decision  is  now  to  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  Who  are 
the  voters  for  municipal  council?  Not  dis- 
count stores,  not  department  stores,  but  the 
little  man  who  runs  the  corner  grocery;  the 
little  man  who  runs  the  meat  shop;  the  little 
man  who  has  the  service  station- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  —he  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  vote  for  council;  he  is  the  man  that 
council  is  now  going  to  protect. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  proposition— 
an  amendment,  which  will  place  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  voter;  and  the 
voter  in  municipal  affairs  is  the  little  man, 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  doing  business  in  the  big 
places  and  the  little  places.  I  would  say  that 
this  particular  amendment  has  been  well  pub- 
licized; it  has  been  well  considered  with 
plenty  of  time  for  that  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion— that  is  true 
about  anything— and  there  is  one  further 
thing.  The  Ontario  Municipal  Association, 
which  represents,  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  us  here— a  very  sound  cross-section 
of  municipal  thought  throughout  the  prov- 
ince—in its  resolutions  addressed  to  this  gov- 
ernment and  to  my  department,  requested 
this  amendment.  I  think  tliat  this  is  a  good 
measure;  I  think  it  is  a  measure  that  will 
not  do  any  harm,  to  established  rights  such  as 
those  of  the  gasoline  operators  referred  to  by 
some  of  the  hon.  members  who  have,  as  we 
might  say,  a  vested  interest.  Those  interests 
have  been  preserved  and  if  they  have  a  by- 
law, it  is  theirs  to  retain  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  the  venerable  old  Act  that  has 
been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  good  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  it  will  help,  I  am  sure  it 
will  help,  the  small  man;  I  am  sure  it  will 
enable  the  municipal  authorities  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  which  is  something  they 
could  not  do  with  respect  to  closing  by-laws 
in  tlie  past. 


It  will  do  away  with  the  technicalities  by 
which  these  expert  lawyers  from  Toronto, 
as  the  hon.  member  few  Brantford  (Mr.  Gor- 
don) mentioned,  perhaps  could  upset  by- 
laws. Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  count  noses 
to  .see  what  class  of  shops  an  occupier  belongs 
to;  the  municipal  council  has  full  control. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
move  a  motion  at  this  time  to  have  diis 
section  deleted?  If  so,  I  would  move  that 
section  43  be  deleted. 

An  hon.  member;  Just  vote  against  it 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  made  in  justi- 
fication of  this  section  are,  in  my  opinion, 
glowing  testimony  of  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  justify  it.  He  has  to  reach  out 
for  straw  men  to  knock  down.  He  stated  that 
the  proposal  I  put  forward,  that  was  originally 
put  forward  by  the  city  of  Windsor,  would 
involve  the  central  authority  in  imposing 
standards  on  local  areas.  I  submit  to  him  that 
that  argument  is  a  discredit  to  him  because  it 
is  so  blatantly  false. 

The  type  of  proposal  I  put  forward  is  the 
kind  of  proposal  or  the  kind  of  formula  that 
exists  in  The  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
whereby  people  at  the  local  level  can  invoke 
the  force  of  law  to  lay  down  certain  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  agree.  It  would  be 
administered  on  an  area  basis.  The  difference, 
however,  from  the  old  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act  would  be  that  the  area 
of  administration  could  be  larger  than  any 
municipality,  and  surely  if  there  is  going  to 
be  effective  legislation  that  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  saw  about 
putting  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  muni- 
cipal councils  and  letting  them  clean  it  up. 
It  is  impossible  for  municipal  councils  to 
handle  this  problem  satisfactorily  because  the 
trading  areas  in  an  increasing  number  of 
sections  of  the  province  extend  beyond  muni- 
cipal boundaries.  The  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Minister  to  dump  it  in  the  lap  of  the  muni- 
cipal councils— many  of  whom  do  not  want 
it  because  they  know  they  cannot  handle  it- 
is  merely  an  indirect  way  of  destroying  the 
whole  principle. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  pro- 
posal I  have  put  forward  of  a  provincial 
legislation  permitting  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  on  an  area  basis  by  agreement  of 
the  people  concerned— whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  that,  I  think  at  least  it  is  a  fair 
and   reasonable   proposition   that  this  matter 
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should  be  left  in  abeyance  for  one  year  more 
so  as  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  deliberate  consideration. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  add  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
business  folk  in  Niagara  Falls  and  that  area? 
This  morning  before  I  left,  I  had  a  call  from 
a  member  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Businessmen's 
Association  at  the  north  end  of  the  city.  They 
are  very  much  opposed  to  Bill  No.  126.  They 
were  making  reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  small  businessmen  now  who  have 
to  work  more  than  enough  hours  to  maintain 
a  business  and  render  the  proper  service  to 
that  municipality.  They  feel  that  if  you  bring 
this  about— this  particular  section— that  it 
would  just  increase  the  hours  that  they  have 
to  work  and  I  do  not  feel  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  that  at  this  time.  They  are 
heartily  opposed  to  this,  simply  because  it  is 
a  step  backwards,  in  their  opinion. 

I  have  several  letters  too,  from  different 
I)eople  in  that  area  but  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  did  an 
exceptionally  good  job  on  behalf  of  the  small 
businessman.  I  think  I  should  add  my  little 
bit  to  what  has  already  been  said,  simply 
because  of  the  calls  that  I  have  received. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  129,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  129  reported. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  130,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Sections   1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  130  reported. 

THE  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   131,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Housing  Development  Act. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   131  reported. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  132,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Magistrates  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  132  reported. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Will  all  those  in  favour  of 
the  section  please  say  "aye**. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Section  43  agreed  to. 

Sections  44  to  60,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  126  reported. 

RECREATIONAL  CENTRES  FOR 
ELDERLY  PERSONS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  127,  An 
Act  to  assist  in  the  Establishment  and  Expan- 
sion of  Social  and  Recreational  Centres  for 
Elderly  Persons. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  127  reported. 


THE  CORONERS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   133,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Coroners  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  133  reported. 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   1-34,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Attorneys  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  134  reported. 

THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  135,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Master  and  Servant  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  135  reported. 


THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   128,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  128  reported. 


THE  INFANTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   136,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Infants  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  1.36  reported. 
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THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  137,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Registry  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  137  reported. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  138,  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Prearrangement  of  Funeral 
Services. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  138  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  139,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Act. 

Sections  1  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  139  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  140,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  140  reported. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS   OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  141,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  141  reported. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  to  amend  Tlie  Insurance  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  144  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  145,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  145  reported. 


THE   ONTARIO   HIGHWAY   TRANSPORT 
BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  146,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  146  reported. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Houst;  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  147,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  147  reported. 

THE  CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  148,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  19,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  148  reported. 

CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  150,  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Raising  of  Money  on 
the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  150  reported. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  151,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  151  reported. 

THE  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  152,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Tile  Drainage  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  152  reported. 

THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  153,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  153  reported. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  154,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Superannua- 
tion Act. 

Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  154  reported. 

THE   PUBLIC   SERVICE   ACT,    1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  155,  The 
Public. Service  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  155  reported. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   156,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 
Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  156  reported. 

RELIGIOUS  HOSPITALLERS 

Houje  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  157,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Religious  Hospitallers  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Diocese 
of  London,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  157  reported. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  158,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  158  reported. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT, 
1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  159,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Construction  Hoists  Act, 
1960-1961. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  159  reported. 

THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   160,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Elevators  and  Lifts  Act;. 
Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.   160  reported. 


THE   BUILDING   TRADES   PROTECTION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  161,  An 
Act  to  repeal  The  Building  Trades  Protiec- 
tion  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  161  reported. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  164,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Teachers*  Superannuation 
Act.  ^ 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  164  reported. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ART  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  166,  The 
College  of  Art  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections    1    to    15,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   166  reported. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

Sections   1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    Pr7   reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  NEPEAN 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl8,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Nepean. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl8  reported. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr28,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr28  reported. 

HAMILTON  CIVIC  HOSPITALS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr30,  An 
Act  respecting  Hamilton  Civic  Hospitals. 

Sections  1  to  28,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr30  reported. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  AMHERSTBURG 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An 
Act  respecting  Christ  Church,  Amherstburg. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr32  reported. 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

House  in  conmiittee  on  Bill  No.  Pr33,  An 
Act  respecting  The  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr33  reported. 

BAUDETTE  AND  RAINY  RIVER 
MUNICIPAL  BRIDGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr34,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Baudette  and  Rainy  River 
municipal  bridge. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr34  reported. 

LAURENTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr35,  An 
Act  respecting  Laurentian  University  of  Sud- 
bury. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr35  reported. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr36,  An 
Act  resi)ecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr36  reported. 

RIVERVIEW  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr37,  An 
Act  respecting  Riverview  Health  Association. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr37  reported. 


WINDSOR  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr38,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Windsor  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Windsor  Suburban  District 
High  School  Board. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr38  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  certain  bills 
with  amendments,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions,  certain  bills  with- 
out amendment  and  certain  bills  with  amend- 
ments and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  167, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  rather  hoped  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  be  a  little  more  efiFusive  in  his 
remarks  and  explanation  in  resi>ect  to  this 
bill.  It  is  a  very  important  bill.  Could  the 
hon.  Minister  not  tell  the  House  what  he 
proposes  to  do  or  what  the  legislation  pro- 
poses to  do? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments here,  as  I  outlined  last  week  when 
the  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House, 
have  to  deal  with  three  specific  matters  in 
connection  with  this  problem  of  vertical 
integration.  At  that  time  I  explained  that 
we  had  appointed  a  committee  composed 
of  processors,  growers  and  marketing  people 
in  the  field  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
province,  to  look  into  the  matter  of  vertical 
integration. 

At  the  moment,  vertical  integration  aflFects 
many  fields  but  in  particular  it  does  aflFect 
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the  field  of  vegetable  growing  in  the  can- 
ning crop  areas,  particularly  in  canning  corn 
and  canning  peas.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  the  committee  was  called  together  and 
asked  to  investigate  this  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  report  to  us  as  soon  as  they  could 
possibly  do  so  and  to  continue  their  investiga- 
tions as  long  as  they  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary under  the  tenns  of  reference  that  had 
been  provided  tliem.  They  have  submitted 
three  suggested  amendments  to  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act  they  feel  should  be 
introduced  at  this  time  and  they  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  and  will  present  a  final 
report  later  on. 

The  first  one  of  these  amendments  has  to 
do  with  the  overcoming  of  discrimination 
against  growers  of  any  particular  crop  that  is 
grown  under  contract.  There  have  been 
instances  where  growers  have  complained  of 
certain  terms  of  tlie  contract,  or  certain  prob- 
lems that  they  had  with  the  processor,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  tlie  terms  of  the  contract.  The 
growers  have  been  told  the  next  year,  the 
following  growing  season,  the  company  was 
not  interested  in  renewing  a  contract  for  that 
year.  We  felt  that  it  was  only  fair  tliat  if 
such  were  the  case  the  grower  had  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Ontario  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  had  been  justification  for  the  refusal  of 
the  new  contract,  taking  into  consideration 
tlie  interest  of  the  grower.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  contention  that  has  been 
developing. 

Our  second  amendment  diflEerentiates  be- 
tween a  grower  and  a  processor  and  estab- 
lishes that  all  processors,  even  though  they 
be  growers  of  a  particular  commodity  which 
they  are  canning  themselves,  must  come 
under  the  tenns  and  regulations  of  the 
marketing  plan  under  which  the  crop  is 
produced.  In  other  words,  a  processor  must 
pay  the  fees,  the  licence  fees,  of  the  proposed 
marketing  plan. 

The  third  amendment  has  to  deal  with  the 
grower  who  has  been  offered  a  contract  by  a 
processing  company,  but  along  with  the 
contract  that  has  been  offered  to  him,  he  has 
been  told,  "Well  now,  you  can  have  this 
contract  for  so  many  acres  of  canning  peas  or 
com  or  what-have-you,  but  we  want  you  to 
grow  another  field  of  tlie  same  product;  but 
this  will  not  be  on  the  contract;  we  will  be 
renting  the  property  from  you  and  you  will 
be  growing  for  us."  The  farmer  in  many 
such  instances  has  been  afraid  to  say  no  to  the 
second  proposition  in  case  he  did  not  get  the 
first  one. 

We  feel  that  tliis.  has  been  discrimination. 


it  has  placed  the  processor— and  there  are 
very  few  of  them,  we  have  found,  in  the 
province  who  have  been  doing  this,  but  there 
have  been  a  few  of  them  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  committee  feel 
that  this  puts  not  only  the  fanner  in  a  bad 
position,  but  it  does  the  same  to  the  pro- 
cessor, who  is  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  under  the  negotiated  plan;  he  is 
going  out  and  taking  a  contract  from  a  farmer 
for  the  entire  amount  of  that  farmer's  produc- 
tion according  to  the  acreage  allotted  under 
the  contract,  he  is  paying  the  full  negotiated 
price  for  that  product;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  who  is  growing  part  of  his  crop 
under  negotiated  price  in  the  contract  and 
another  part  of  it  under  a  price  that  is 
privately  arranged  between  the  processor  and 
liimself,  that  processor  has  a  product  that  is 
really  cheaper  than  the  product  that  is  being 
grown  under  the  negotiated  price.  This  puts 
that  processor  at  quite  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  processor  who  is  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

This  is  what  is  done  here.  A  grower  should 
not  be  under  compulsion  to  grow  under  two 
systems  in  order  to  get  a  contract;  this 
eliminates  this  problem.  These  are  the  three 
suggested  amendments  that  we  have  brought 
in  at  this  time.  We  feel  that  they  may  not 
go  as  far  as  we  would  like  them  to  go  in 
many  respects  but  they  do  go  quite  a  piece 
in  correcting  some  of  the  evils  that  now  exist 
in  this  particular  industry. 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  hon.  friend  has  said  that 
vertical  integration  has  made  definite  inroads 
into  the  fmit  and  vegetable  industries;  that 
is  right. 

But  this  legislation  will  in  no  way  correct 
what  has  gone  on  before,  will  it?  It  simply 
dates  from  now  on  into  the  future.  What  has 
transpired  and  what  has  been  built  up  in  the 
past  remains  as  it  is;  that,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  weakness  of  this  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  think  it  all 
depends,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  what  the  lion, 
member  refers  to,  as  to  what  has  gone  on  in 
the  past.  These  three  amendments  here 
definitely  prevent  some  of  the  things  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  past  from  happening 
in  the  future- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Prevent  them  from  happening 
in  the  future— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right.  They  do 
stop  this  and  we  feel  that  this  is  an  important 
aspect  of  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
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referring  to  the  fact  that  vertical  integration 
itself  should  be  stopped;  that  is  the  business 
of  the  processor  growing  a  crop;  is  this  what 
you  were  referring  to? 

Mr.  Oliver:   I  had  that  in  mind,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  is  a  very 
big  problem  as  you  so  well  know.  The 
committee  is  deahng  with  this  matter  and, 
frankly,  they  have  not  yet  as  a  committee 
c^me  up  with  the  answer  to  that.  They 
believe  that  a  grower  who  is  also  a  processor 
must  come  under  the  terms  of  the  plan.  So 
far  they  have  been  living  outside  the  terms 
of  a  plan  entirely;  this  will  put  a  stop  to 
that. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT, 
1961-1962 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests)   moves  second  reading  of  Bill 


No.    149,    The    Provincial    Land    Tax    Act, 
1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  EMBALMERS  AND  FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  173,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Embalmers  and  Funeral 
Directors  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  intended  going  on  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education  at 
8  o'clock  and  the  oflBcials  of  the  department 
are  not  here.  Perhaps  I  could  ask  your 
indulgence  to  recognize  6  o'clock  now  and 
we  will  resume  at  8. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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the    final    approval— when   it    is    put   on   the 
House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  D.  H.      recommended  list- would  have  to  be  based 
Morrow  in  the  chair.  on  the  bound  volume. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

( continue ) 

Vote  407  agreed  to. 

On  vote  408: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  connection  with  vote  408,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  it  is  true  that  before 
a  text  can  be  considered  for  authorization 
by  his  department  the  text  has  to  be  presented 
in  a  bound  form. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion):  That  is  a  very  technical  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  reason  I  ask  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—while the  hon.  Minister  is  consulting— 
is  that  it  has  come  to  our  attention  in  the 
issuance  of  the  recently  authorized  text  book 
in  "Science",  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able hold-up  in  this  because  apparently  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  be  fully  bound  in  a 
more  or  less  completed  form  before  it  could 
be  considered  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  to  whether  it  might  be  authorized  or 
not.  It  seems  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  do 
this  in  the  long  run,  since  surely  a  manuscript 
could  be  considered  by  the  department,  ratlier 
than  the  finished  text. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  feel  quite  sure  from 
what  I  know  about  how  this  branch  of  the 
department  operates,  that  these  books  are 
considered  at  various  stages  along  the  way. 
Certainly  it  would  be  unusual  to  have  the 
first  view  of  a  book  in  bound  form.  There 
might  very  well  be  a  number  of  things  to  be 
checked  out  and  edited.  But  I  am  assured 
that  the  department  does  examine  many  books 
prior  to  the  time  that  they  are  finally  bound. 
The  final  approval  comes  in  the  final  bound 
volume,  but  the  book  is  examined  by  the 
department  along  the  way.    The  corrections 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  con- 
nection that  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
science  courses  last  year  there  was  only  one 
text  authorized  as  of  September  of  that  year 
and  there  were  quite  a  number  authorized 
just  before  Christmas.  It  is  a  great  incon- 
venience—as far  as  the  grants  which  are  avail- 
able from  the  hon.  Minister's  department  are 
concerned,  for  the  purchase  of  these  texts 
which  must  be  taken  up  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  were  told— to  decide  on  a  text 
when  actually  the  authorizations  are  extremely 
late.  I  was  just  wondering  why  they  were  so 
late  in  that  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  sorry.  If  I  had  a 
little  notice  I  could  give  the  hon.  member  a 
much  more  detailed  answer  than  I  am  able 
to  give  liim  now.  I  will  take  it  up  with  the 
curriculum  branch  and  find  out  just  exactly 
what  happened  as  far  as  these  text  books  were 
concerned  last  fall,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  him  that  detailed  information.  It  is 
certainly  not  within  my  knowledge  and  I 
would  have  to  have  an  investigation  made  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  How  many  of  the  text  books  that 
are  used  in  our  schools  are  from  the  United 
States?  I  read  from  time  to  time  articles 
in  the  press  about  this,  and  I  would  like 
to    get   it   cleared   up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Over  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  changing  over  as  our  own 
school  system  has  grown  and  we  have  had 
enough  students  to  make  it  practicable  to 
produce  Canadian  text  books.  We  have 
shifted  from  American  text  books,  and  in  fact 
we  are  now  preparing  a  lot  of  the  text  books 
for  Canada  because  the  other  provinces  wait 
imtil   we   bring   out   a   text  book,   with   the 
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volume  of  students  we  have  in  this  province, 
and  then  they  pick  it  up  because  tliey  are  in 
the  position  that  we  were  in  10  years  ago. 
They  simply  do  not  have  a  big  enough  volume 
of  sale  in  the  province  to  warrant  the  produc- 
tion of  a  text  book  for  their  own  particular 
puriMDse.  I  am  informed  that  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  text  books  are  American  texts 
or  rev  ised  American  texts,  and  the  majority  of 
them  now  are  now  in  specialized  fields  such 
as  Greek  and  Spanish. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite  happy  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  mention  the  other  day  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revision  of  the  course 
presented  from  grades  1  to  6  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  in  a  position  to  tell  us 
if  there  is  also  going  to  be  quite  a  revision  in 
the  text  books  that  are  going  to  be  used 
in  those  grades. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  informed  that  it 
will  take  between  two  and  three  years  to 
revise  the  courses  from  1  to  6.  It  takes 
about  two  years  to  revise  the  text  books,  so 
there  will  be  some  new  texts  developed  along 
with  the  revision  of  the  course.  But  we  will 
not  necessarily  cast  aside  all  the  text  books 
that  are  presently  in  eflFect.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  will  be  continued  into  the  new 
courses,  but  the  two  things  will  be  parallel. 

Mr.  Belanger:  This  will  go  into  effect  this 
coming  September,  am  I  to  understand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  we  are  just 
about  to  commence  the  revision  of  the 
curriculum. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Vote  408  agreed  to. 

On  vote  409: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  On  409, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  libraries.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  address  some 
remarks  to  this  House  about  libraries.  I 
had  hoped  that  some  of  the  thinking  that 
was  put  forward  at  that  time  might  have 
found  its  way  through  to  The  Department 
of  Education.  There  was  more  than  a  bit 
of  interest  aroused  in  the  whole  library 
problem.  The  Globe  and  Mail-I  think  the 
man  who  wrote  the  article  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Vince  Devitt-ran  what  to  my 
mind  was  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  libraries  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
suggested,  I  think,  in  very  strong  language 


that  what  the  government  had  done,  inso- 
far as  libraries  were  concerned,  was  very 
little.  He  urged  very  strongly  in  this  series 
of  carefully  researched  articles  that  some- 
thing more  should  be  done. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  recall 
that  when  I  spoke  a  year  ago,  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  Wallace  report.  I  am  sure 
you  are  familiar  with  the  Wallace  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  capacity  as  an  edu- 
cationist, and  you  will  recognize  with  me 
and  the  other  hon.  members  of  the  House 
that  very  few  of  the  recommendations— very 
few  if  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wallace  report  have  been  carried  out. 

This  was  the  plea  that  I  made  last  year, 
this  is  the  plea  that  I  am  repeating.  W.  S. 
Wallace,  whose  qualifications  I  certainly  do 
not  need  to  repeat,  was  called  upon  by  the 
government  to  undertake  thoroughgoing 
research  into  the  whole  problem  of  libraries 
and  he  made  this  very  excellent  report. 

He  said  on  page  15— and  you  will  remem- 
ber this: 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  a  provincial  library,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  provincial 
library  service  that  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people  of  Ontario  a  large 
part  at  least  of  the  resources  of  the 
libraries  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  well 
as  those  in  other  centres  in  Ontario. 

And  the  gentleman  who  was  charged  with 
this  very  responsible  position  went  on,  in 
not  too  careful  words,  to  condemn  what  the 
province  has  done  so  far  as  libraries  are 
concerned. 

On  page  17  he  says: 

So  far  as  the  creation  of  more  and 
better  regional  libraries  offer  the  hope  of 
better  library  service  in  the  future,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  prov- 
ince to  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  for- 
ward this  development. 

And  the  most  obvious  means  of  doing  so  is 
to  appoint  an  officer  from  the  provincial 
library  service  in  charge  of  fostering  the 
growth  and  development  of  regional  libraries. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
Wallace  report  into  the  record  tonight.  It 
is  a  capable  report,  it  is  a  learned  report, 
and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  What  was  the 
date  of  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  date  of  it?    1957. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
Pretty  old  then. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  to  bring  these  reports  off  the 
shelf,  off  the  dusty  shelf  so  frequently,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  government  has 
neglected  to  do  anything  about  them.  If 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  it  perhaps  indi- 
cates that  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  a  little  ancient,  let  me  refer  at  greater 
length  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  ami  Mail,  written  by  J.  Bas- 
com  St.  John  just  a  few  days  ago.  I  think 
this  is  of  sufficient  importance,  particularly 
since  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  is  so  concerned  about  dates. 
This  is  a  very  current  article  and  I  am  going 
to  read  it  in  full.    It  is  headed: 

Our  Starving  Libraries 

It  has  been  difficult  for  Ontario  educa- 
tors, especially  of  the  older  generation, 
to  think  of  the  public  library  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  system.  They  think  of 
it  rather  as  a  recreational  institution.  For 
many  years,  public  libraries  in  this  prov- 
ince have  been  starved,  kicked  around 
and  disregarded.  Beside  tlie  schools  and 
the  universities  their  support  has  been 
insignificant.  This  attitude  ought .  to 
change. 

The  library  is  the  symbol  of  the  educa- 
tional system's  main  purpose  —  to  teach 
people  to  read.  Until  children  learn  to 
read,  all  the  other  objectives  of  the  school 
are  virtually  unattainable.  Even  mathe- 
matics, except  on  the  simplest  level  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  are  subject  to 
the  child's  learning  to  read  and  being  able 
•  to  understand  tlic  meaning  of  written 
symbols  of  numbers  —  figures  —  paralleling 
the  written   symbols   of  sound— letters. 

We  are  currently  on  a  technical  educa- 
tion splurge.  Those  who  believe  that 
schools  are  for  teaching  people  to  do 
things  are  having  their  day  in  the  sun. 
Across  the  country,  but  especially  in 
Ontario,  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  new  facilities  for  teach- 
ing people  how  to  repair  cars,  radios, 
television  sets,  washing  machines  and 
typewriters  —  a  fantastic  amount  of  time 
and  effort  has  to  be  put  into  keeping  the 
products  of  modem  industry  in  operation 
and  no  complaints  about  this  vast  outlay 
are  being  listened  to. 

Yet  there  is  an  older  concept  of  educa- 
tion—temporarily in  the  shadow— the  belief 
that  education  is  less  for  teaching  people 
to  do  than  it  is  to  teach  them  to  be.   This 


view  sees  education  as  the  transmission 
of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  This  sort 
of  education  is  devoted  to  literature,  art, 
music,  the  study  of  the  earth  and  the 
stars,  the  search  for  understanding  of  the 
forces  of  the  universe  and  the  languages 
of  mankind.  The  symbol  of  humane  educa- 
tion, the  very  treasure  house  of  which  the 
schools  are  only  the  key,  is  the  library. 

We  arc  undoubtedly  lacking  in  facilities 
for  technical  training— tho  land  and  nature's 
growth  are  no  longer  the  main  source  of  the 
wealth  of  our  civilization— but  we  are  even 
more  sadly  lacking  in  the  facilities  for  the 
mind's  growth  and  enjoyment.  Libraries, 
art  galleries,  concert  halls,  theatres  and 
museums. 

The  government  of  Canada  thinks  it  has 
done  a  magnificent  thing  in  offering  to  pay 
three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
technical  and  trades  education,  provided 
it  is  spent  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
never  in  its  wildest  nightmare  has  it  oc- 
curred to  this  government— or  any  other 
we  ha\'e  ever  had— to  pay  three-quarters 
of  even  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  giving 
this  country  an  adequate  public  library 
service.  It  has  not  occurred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  do  this,  either. 

We  are  planning  vast  expenditures  on 
universities  and  no  one  can  object  to  that. 
We  do  need  a  more  highly  educated,  and 
well  educated  population,  and  that  is  one 
way  to  get  it.  But  old  Thomas  Carlyle 
never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he  re- 
marked: "A  triie  university  in  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books." 

We  have  some  free  universities  of  this 
type  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
even  in  a  few  villages.  But  the  scarcity  of 
library  service  throughout  Canada  is  a 
standing  disgrace  to  our  11  governments 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  provincial  depart- 
ments of  education.  They  do  not  regard 
libraries  as  important. 

That  this  is  true  in  Ontario  is  even 
worse  than  elsewhere,  because  Egerton 
Ryerson,  who  founded  our  school  system, 
was  under  no  such  illiterate  delusion. 
Libraries  were  an  essential  part  of  his 
.school  programme,  and  the  Act  giving 
formal  status  to  Library  Associations  and 
Mechanics*  Institutes— the  forerunners  of 
our  public  Hbraries  and  adult  education 
movement— was  passed  in  1851. 

The  first  Ontario  Pubhc  Libraries  Act 
was  passed  in  1882,  and  there  are  still— 
80  years  later— many  communities  in 
Ontario  without  adequate  library  service. 
In   the  rest  of  Canada   conditions  are  in 
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many  places  so  bad  we  can  take  a  place 
in  this  respect  beside  the  illiterate  coun- 
tries of  South  America  and  the  Middle 
East. 

This  is  Canadian  Library  Week.  For 
six  days,  you  will  be  hearing  people  urge 
you  to  read  a  book,  and  invite  you  to  come 
to  a  library  to  borrow  it.  You  are  fortu- 
nate among  your  fellow  citizens  if  you  can 
accept  that  invitation.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  in  this  wealthy  and  supposedly 
civilized  country  have  no  access  to  a 
library.  They  do  not  know  or  understand 
the  peculiar  joy  of  browsing,  until  suddenly 
a  book  casts  a  spell  and  one  knows  like  a 
flash  that  this  is  the  one  to  take. 

For  them,  the  delights  of  anrichair 
travel,  the  thrills  of  poetry,  the  excitement 
of  romance  and  adventure  are  forbidden. 
The  great  thoughts  of  the  human  race,  the 
discoveries  of  science,  the  record  of  history 
and  civilization  will  stay  closed  to  them. 
They  are  sentenced  to  a  life  of  ignorance 
by  a  deliberate  policy  of  our  governments. 

Much  is  said  tliese  days  about  "continu- 
ing education."  The  heart  and  centre  of 
these  programmes  is  the  library.  The 
library  is  as  important  as  the  university, 
if  we  only  would  believe  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in  try- 
ing to  gild  the  lily.  Mr.  Bascom  St.  John  has 
expressed  these  sentiments  much  better 
than  I. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  just  like  to  pursue  it  a 
bit  further. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  has  made  mention  of  the  Wallace 
report;  when  he  did  that  some  comment  was 
made  with  respect  to  the  date  of  that  report. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  report  is  still  vahd, 
it  is  still  up  to  date.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
look  back  to  the  Hope  report,  the  Ontario 
Royal  commission  on  education  as  far  back 
as  1950;  because  in  perusing  the  Wallace 
report  I  noticed  that  several  comments  were 
made  in  the  Wallace  report  with  respect  to 
the  Ontario  Royal  commission  on  education  of 
1950. 

I  find  that  the  situation  which  occurred 
in  1950,  occurred  in  1957  and  very  little  was 
done  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  education  as  it  applied 
to  libraries.  This  seems  to  be  a  pattern. 
Every  time  an  issue  comes  up  the  government 
seems  inclined  to  set  up  a  committee  osten- 
sibly to  study  the  problem  and,  having  got 
avv^y  from  the  controversy  of  the  day,  and 
having  referred  the  matter  to  a  commission, 


they  seem  to  be  able  to  avoid  responsibility; 
usually  not  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
commission  after  a  report  is  completed.  I 
suggest  that,  with  respect  to  our  libraries  and 
with  particular  respect  to  the  provincial 
library  services,  we  have  not  carried  out  the 
recommendations  of  either  of  these  two 
reports. 

For  instance,  I  noted  in  the  Hope  1950 
report  that  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
province  should  match  dollar  for  dollar  with 
resiDcct  to  the  costs  of  the  various  library 
services;  the  suggestion  was  made  that  grants 
should  be  made  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  I  took  tlie  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  latest 
one  that  I  could  find  with  respect  to  the 
amount  spent  on  libraries  is  1956;  I  suggest 
to  you  that  this  is  approximately  the  same 
date  as  the  Wallace  report  and  I  find  that 
for  Ontario  in  that  year  that  there  was  a  total 
of  $5,859,000  expended  on  libraries  and  that 
the  government  contribution  was  approxi- 
mately $921,000,  or  16  per  cent. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  a  long  way  short  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  commission  report  on  education. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  made  in  1950 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  government, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  necessity  of 
appointing  the  Wallace  commission  to 
investigate  the  same  problems  which  were 
investigated  in  1950  and  for  which  no  action 
was  taken  by  this  government. 

I  have  several  clippings  from  that  report 
here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  to  read  all  of  them  into  the  record 
but  I  think  there  are  some  things  which  are 
significant.  I  refer  to  page  153  of  the  1950 
Royal  commission  report,  where  we  are 
told  that  33  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
province  are  without  public  library  service; 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  have 
this  service;  the  difference  between  these  per- 
centages is  partly  caused  by  difficulties:  in 
administering  public  libraries. 

Both  the  Royal  commission  report  in  1950 
and  the  Wallace  report  in  1957  made 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  this 
service.  As  we  look  at  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  library  grants 
in  tlie  estimates,  we  find  that  the  government 
has  apparently  not  taken  either  one  of  the 
reports  very  seriously.  I  think  the  main 
suggestion  was  that  tlie  provincial  library 
service  could  be  expanded  in  Toronto  to  take 
care  of  these  needs. 

Bringing  this  up  to  date,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  an  excerpt  from  the  Ontario  Library 
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Review,  which  is  a  government  pubhcation  I 
understand,  the  1961  edition;  I  would  Hke  to 
read  into  the  record  some  remarks  by  the  pro- 
vincial library  committee,  people  whom  I 
believe  to  be  very  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject  and  which  seem  to  substantiate  the 
views  we  have  been  expounding  this  evening. 
It  states: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  how- 
ever, present  legislation  and  grants  do  not 
provide  enough  encouragement  to  convince 
county  councils,  municipal  governments, 
and  library  boards  of  the  desirability  of 
forming  larger  units. 

The  Provincial  Library  Service  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  this  necessary  work. 
It  cannot  do  it  adequately  because  of 
lack  of  staflF  and  lack  of  facilities.  In  1957 
the  Wallace  report  recommended  much 
larger  quarters  and  a  staflF  increase  of  at 
least  five  for  the  proposed  Provincial 
Library  Service.  In  1960  a  move  was  made 
to  larger  but  still  inadequate  quarters.  The 
number  of  professional  staflF  is  the  same 
as  when  the  report  was  made.  The  fact 
that  low  civil  service  salaries  cannot  attract 
librarians  vdth  the  necessary  experience 
and  qualifications  is  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  staflF  shortage. 

I  will  skip  part  of  it  but  I  go  on  down  to  the 
part  of  the  report  which  is,  shall  I  say,  a  little 
bit  amazing  coming  from  the  publication  that 
it  does. 

It  states  that: 

The  Provincial  Library  Service  is  doing 

excellent  work  in  spite  of  grave  handicaps. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  estimates  which  are  before  us  to- 
night show  that  the  government  still  is  not 
taking  this  matter  very  seriously. 

There  is  an  increase  of  some  $10,000  only 
in  the  grants  for  the  legislative  library  and 
there  is  an  increase  of  some  $6,000  only  for 
the   Provincial  Library  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  important  that  we 
lay  the  stress  on  education  that  this  province 
claims,  you  would  think  that  something  would 
be  done  in  this  very  important  field  because 
all  of  us  will  agree  tliat  with  technological 
changes  and  advances  that  have  been  made 
coming  upon  us  in  the  last  10  years,  we 
certainly  do  not  complete  our  fornial  educa- 
tion when  we  leave  school  or  university.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  adults  in  this  province  is  a  very 
important  matter  and  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  that  the 
amount  of  grants  which  are  before  us  this 
evening   seem   to   indicate— unless   there   is.  a 


good  reason  otherwise— the  government  is 
not  taking  this  very  seriously;  I  think  the 
government  is  to  be  criticized. 

If  it  were  just  a  matter  that  had  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  very  recently, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  government  could 
be  excused  for  possibly  overlooking  this;  but 
the  fact  is  that  this  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  over  10  years- almost 
12  years  ago  now.  It  was  brought  to  their 
attention  again  by  the  Wallace  report,  a 
report  that  was  drawn  up  at  the  instigation 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  which  re- 
iterated the  situation  as  set  out  in  1950. 
Bringing  this  up  to  date  we  have  tliis  report 
of  the  library  committee  and  the  publication 
which  I  have  spoken  about  tonight,  reiterating 
again  practically  the  same  comments  which 
were  made  in  1950. 

I  will  conclude  with  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
I  say  there  is  little  advantage  in  setting  up 
commissions,  committees  and  groups  to  in- 
vestigate our  problem  and  then  to  completely 
ignore  those  suggestions  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  We  might  better  have  saved  the  money 
on  the  committee  and  at  least  put  something 
into  the  library  service.  I  think  this  is  one 
inadequacy,  one  place,  where  the  government 
has  failed  to  exercise  and  acknowledge  its 
responsibihties. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  would  elaborate  on  the  training  pro- 
grammes that  his  community  programmes 
branch  is  going  to  conduct  this  year.  Has  he 
got  anything  to  say  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
deal  with  the  library  problem  first  and  then 
we  can  go  to  the  community  progranmies 
branch.  I  am  always  interested  when  news- 
paper articles  are  read  into  the  record;  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  answering  the  man 
who  wrote  the  newspaper  article  or  whether 
I  am  answering  the  hon.  member  who  read 
it  into  the  record? 

An  hon.  member:  Both!   You  answer  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  yet  to  hear  any 
opinion  expressed  from  the  hon.  member  as 
to  what  he  thinks.    I  only- 
Mr.     Singer:     On     a     point     of    personal 
privilege,  I  referred— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —have  the  newspaper 
statement  in  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  a  privilege 
about  that? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  he  wants  me  to  deal 
with  that,  I  am  quite  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  he  has 
yet  to  hear  my  expression  of  opinion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  the  privilege 
about  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  you  not  be  quiet! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  in  my 
remarks  to  what  I  said  a  year  ago.  It  will 
be  found  in  Hansard  on  page  2578.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  refer  to  that. 
I  did  not  quote  any  articles  at  that  time,  I 
gave  my  own  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  March  27,  1961. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  So  what  have  you 
proven? 

Hon*  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  library  situation. 

An  hon.  member:  It  has  proven  that  you 
have  not  been  doing  your  job  and  you  know 
it.  That  is  what  the  experts  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  library  situation  in  Ontario  and  get  off 
the  harping.  You  would  think  to  hear  these 
comments  that  we  had  the  worst  library 
service  in  Canada  right  here  in  Ontario.  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  only 
one  other  province  in  the  11  which  has  any 
plan  for  certification  for  librarians  in  order 
that  they  may  be  graded  and  given  certifica- 
tion which  gives  them  better  jobs  and  some 
standards  of  qualification. 

The  Wallace  report  was  written  in  1957. 
I  have  read  it,  and  we  have  attempted  to 
follow  it.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  if  we  followed  the  financial 
recommendations  of  all  boards  and  commis- 
sions and  all  those  who  advise,  we  would 
find  it  very  difiBoilt  to  come  within  the  high 
standards  of  economy  that  are  given  to  us 
by  your  financial  critic  over  there. 

But  I  would  stress  this;  in  1939  the  library 
grants  were  $43,000.  That  is  a  long  time  ago. 
In  1957,  at  the  time  the  Wallace  report 
was  written,  the  library  grants  were  $990,000 


and  in  the  present  budget  they  are  $2.25 
million.  So  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  say 
we  have  done  nothing  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wallace  report. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  to  him  that 
in  1951  circulation  of  books  in  the  province 
was  about  16.9  million.  In  10  years  the 
circulation  of  books  in  the  province  has 
increased  about  90  per  cent  We  have  450 
qualified  librarians  at  work  in  the  province 
today. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  is 
much  that  we  would  like  to  do  in  the  field 
of  libraries.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  agree  with  him  that  we  have  done 
nothing. 

Our  plans,  and  the  hon.  member  of  course 
has  noted  the  amendment  to  The  Librar>'  Act 
that  has  been  introduced  at  this  session,  our 
overall  plan  for  libraries  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  small  and  relatively  ineff^ective 
libraries.  We  are  trying  to  build  them  into 
larger  units;  we  are  trying  to  develop  the 
county  co-operative  libraries.  I  have  been  up 
in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher)  and  I  have  spoken  to  tlie 
library  association  there  since  I  have  been 
Minister  of  Education.  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  people  that  we  met 
with  there  were  very  pleased  and  very  happy 
about  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  He  was  cam- 
paigning for  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  campaigning  for 
my  hon.  friend  there. 

We  are  encx)uraging  these  libraries  with 
grants,  to  develop  into  larger  units.  We  are 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  small  local  library 
which  has  not  the  depth,  financial  or  other- 
wise, to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  books. 
With  the  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, and  so  on,  we  have  had  some  success  in 
encouraging  larger  units  of  administration. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  as  Min- 
ister I  meet  with  the  library  associations  fre- 
quently during  the  year.  It  breaks  down 
into  various  sub-groups  and  they  come  in 
to  see  me.  Frankly,  they  want  more  money 
at  all  times.  They  want  more  money  for 
more  libraries,  more  books,  increased  facili- 
ties. We  are  sympathetic  to  this,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do. 

As  all  hon.  members  know— they  have  in- 
formed themselves,  of  course,  and  this  will 
not  be  news  to  them— we  did  change  our 
basis  of  grants  to  the  libraries  a  year  ago  and 
this  caused  some  dislocation  because  prior  to 
that  time  we  made  grants  to  libraries  on  the 
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basis  of  what  their  expenditures  were.  In 
other  words,  we  paid  a  percentage  of  what 
their  total  expenditures  were  and  this  form 
of  grant  simply  meant  that  tlie  wealthy  muni- 
cipahty  which  could  afford  to  spend  more 
itself  got  the  bulk  of  the  grant.  We  changed 
the  grants  over  and  paid  them  on  the  basis 
of  equalized  assessment.  This  did  cause 
certain  dislocations  in  certain  areas  that  had 
been  receiving  large  library  grants  and,  as  I 
say,  they  were  the  municipalities  that  were 
perhaps  most  able  to  afford  to  provide  library 
service  for  their  own  people. 

However,  this  system  of  paying  grants  on 
an  equalized  assessment  basis  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  is  working  out  quite  well  now. 

We  increased  our  grants  this  year  from  $2 
niilhon  to  $2.25  million,  and  as  I  say,  over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  grants  tliat  we  have  made.  I  would 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  we  work  very 
closely  with  the  people  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  local 
libraries. 

On  the  provincial  library  service  we  have 
a  director,  three  Hbrarians,  three  assistant 
librarians,  three  clerical  assistants  and  one 
shipper.  These  people  travel  about  the  prov- 
ince and  lend  professional  assistance,  partic- 
ularly to  the  smaller  libraries  outside  this 
great  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  which  is  so 
well  financed  and  which  can  afford  a  staff 
of  its  own.  These  people  work  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  lending  assistance 
where  assistance  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister answer  a  question  with  respect  to  this? 
The  report  of  the  provincial  library  commit- 
tee which  I  took  from  the  Ontario  Library 
Review  of  1961  indicated  the  need  for  five 
new  staff  members  in  the  provincial  library 
service,  which  apparently  has  been  the  need 
since  1957.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
whether  any  provision  has  been  made  for  any 
increase  in  this  staff  in  his  present  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber how  it  has  increased  over  the  years. 

Just  a  moment. 

I  am  informed  that  there  were  two  addi- 
tional hbrarians  appointed  in  this  last  year. 
I  remember  discussing  this  a  year  ago,  but 
I  just  ha\e  not  got  it  right  at  my  fingertips. 
We  ha^e  added  to  the  staff  as  we  have 
found  it  necessar>'  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
providing  reasonably  adequate  service  to 
these  people  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question:  I  note  that  the 


present  estimates  are  $131,000.  I  believe 
last  year  they  were  $125,000  and  the  year 
before  that  they  were  similar  for  the  pro- 
vincial library  service.  Of  course,  I  am  won- 
dering how  we  can  get  two  librarians  for 
this  amount  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  that  informa- 
tion. I  will  find  out  when  these  people  went 
on  staff  and  how  much  they  are  paid  and 
I  will  hand  the  hon.  member  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):   Mr. 

Chairman,  after  all  these  complex  problems- 
Mr.     Chairman:     The    hon.    member    for 

Nipissing  had  a  question. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister:  is  this  the  time  to 
discuss  the  physical  fitness  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  about  the  com- 
munity programmes  the  hon.  member  asked 
about? 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  a  part  of  the  fitness 
report.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  will  look 
on  page  12  he  will  see  No.  26  says  com- 
munity programmes  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
fitness  report.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  got  time  tonight  to  discuss  this 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  time  to  do 
anything  but  we  have  not  yet  decided  what 
portions  of  that  report  we  are  going  to  imple- 
ment. It  has  not  been  given  sufficient  study. 
The  hon.  member  realizes,  of  course,  arid 
knows  that  at  the  present  time  the  federal 
government  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  physical  fitness  programme  in  Canada.  They 
have  made  certain  offers  to  us.  Their  pro- 
granune  has  not  been  worked  out,  nor  has 
ours. 

There  is  $100,000  included  under  this  vote 
409  which  is  notliing  but  a  pure  estimate. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  will  use  all  of 
it  or  what  portion  we  will  use,  but  it  is  there 
to  give  us  the  basis  to  go  ahead  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  government  on  their 
plan.  When  we  understand  what  it  is  and 
how  we  can  fit  into  it,  then  we  will  in  the 
course  of  die  next  few  months  look  at  the 
physical  fitness  report  and  the  suggestions 
tliat  it  makes.  We  will  have  to  look  at  those 
suggestions  in  light  of  what  we  are  already 
doing  and  I  am  really  not  in  any  position  to 
tell  the  hon.  member  what  the  final  outcome 
of  these  negotiations  and  my  own  study  will 
be. 
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Mr.  Troy:  Does  that  mean  that  we  wait 
another  year  before  we  have  something 
definite  from  this  government  on  physical 
fitness?  This  committee  report  was  sub- 
mitted I  do  not  know  how  long  ago;  and 
certainly  since  last  August,  when  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  made  his  dramatic 
announcement  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  the  federal  government  was  going 
to  set  up  a  fund  of  $5  million  for  fitness  in 
this  country.  That  subject  has  been  much  in 
the  news.  Then  certainly  your  own  people 
in  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  and 
physical  education  are  concerned;  there  are 
some  recommendations  here  by  your  own 
Community  Programmes  Branch. 

I  notice  that  all  they  have  spent  in  five 
years,  in  professional  training  with  certifica- 
tion of  recreation  directors  provided  by  the 
Community  Programmes  Branch,  is  $52,950. 
Not  very  long  ago  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan)  stood  up  and  said  he  was 
giving  a  grant  of  $65,000  to  the  thorough- 
bred horse  breeders;  and  here  in  five  years, 
something  that  is  concerned  with  the  youth 
of  this  country  and  the  recreational  pro- 
gramme, $52,000.  That  is  a  little  better 
than  $10,000  for  that  particular  programme. 

Then  you  look  over  again  at  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  this  report.  I  presumably 
can  discuss  it  because  it  says  the  Ontario 
physical  fitness  programme,  No.  11.  Am  I 
all  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

In  this  regard  a  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gramme comes  under  The  Department  of 
Labour.  The  grants  they  gave  last  year  to 
480  leagues  and  organizations  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $39,800.  In  the  grant  for 
standard  bred  horses  we  get  $20,000;  and 
$100  per  league  for  these  other  activities. 

I  see  something  here  from  The  Canadian, 
March,  1962;  I  presume  it  is  a  magazine: 
Let's  Go  Back  To  Sparta. 

It  says  in  our  country— I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  true  but  I  will  read  it.  It  is  not  mine, 
I  assure  you,  but  it  says  only  one  Canadian 
in  six  has  the  minimum  degree  of  physical 
fitness  required  by  the  armed  services.  Then 
it  says  13  other  countries  have  a  better  infant 
mortaUty  rate  than  Canada;  most  countries 
have  higher  standards  of  physical  fitness. 

The  heading  of  the  article  is:  Let's  Go 
Back  To  Sparta.  Probably  you  know  some- 
thing about  that  country  where  they  sent  the 
boy  out  to  the  mountain  top  and  the  fox,  I 
think  it  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  that  we  do  that  in  this  country? 


Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not,  I  am  just  saying  that 
this- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  this  is  another  news- 
paper article,  is  it? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  told  the  hon.  Minister  it  was. 
If  he  was  listening  he  would  have  found 
that  out  long  ago.  He  would  not  have  to 
question  me;  I  told  him  so.  I  think  it  says 
one  thing— the  last  sentence  I  will  not  agree 
with— but  it  says  that  we  are  a  great  sports- 
mad  people  but  unfortunately,  and  because, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  sports  page,  we  become 
spectators  and  not  participants. 

Then,  as  I  say,  it  is  useless  to  find  out 
whether  you  have  done  anything  about  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee  that  sat 
for  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
just  finished  telling  the  hon.  member  what 
he  has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  have  explained  that, 
but   I   would   explain   perhaps   just  to   show 
that  we  are  not  the  most  backward  province 
in  Canada- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  say  you  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  reason  the  grants 
are  not  very  high  in  the  community  pro- 
grammes branch  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
underwrite  this  particular  endeavour  with  vast 
sums  of  money.  What  we  hope  to  do  in  this 
area  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  spending 
of  a  great  deal  of  money.  Our  grants  very 
seldom  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
what  a  local  community  spends.  What  the 
community  programmes  branch  itself  attempts 
to  provide  is  training. 

I  will  start  from  the  begining.  We  keep 
district  offices  under  the  community  pro- 
grammes branch  in  Fort  William,  North  Bay, 
Toronto,  Hanover,  London,  Hamilton,  Oak- 
ville,  Belleville  and  Ottawa.  In  1961  our  field 
staffs  made  2,010  visits.  These  people  go 
into  communities  and  assist  the  local  people 
to  establish  their  courses  of  activities  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  and  adult  activity. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  playground  organization 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  related  to  physical 
fitness,  but  not  in  x  millions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent.  We  are  trying  to  provide  some 
assistance  in  leadership. 

We  have  a  loan  service  in  this  department 
through  which  we  lend  these  organizations 
films  and  things  of  that  nature.  Last  year  we 
provided  155  courses  in  what  we  call  leader- 
ship   training.     This   is   playground   trainings 
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training  people  to  be  able  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  summer  playgrounds.  You  might  see 
this  in  your  own  city  and  you  probably  know 
all  about  it,  but  there  are  probably  other  hon. 
members  who  would  not  know.  We  provide 
training  so  that  young  people  can  give  some 
form  of  leadership  in  summer  playgrounds. 
Last  year  we  ran  155  courses  and  trained 
8,230  people  who  in  turn  went  out  and  used 
their  training  to  influence  other  people. 

We  run  rural  community  night  schools 
that  some  of  the  hon.  members  from  rural 
areas  will  recognize.  We  covered  14  counties 
and  had  56  classes  in  that  field  and  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,070. 

So  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  not  to 
attempt  to  assess  the  ultimate  influence  and 
efi^ect  of  the  community  programmes  branch 
by  the  number  of  dollars  we  spend,  because 
it  is  diflRcult  to  measure  the  effect  of  that 
branch  in  terms  of  dollars. 

While  we  are  on  the  question  of  physical 
fitness  I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  hon. 
members  some  other  things  that  we  have 
done  in  smaller  physical  fitness  programmes, 
in  relation  to  leadership,  community  activity 
and  participation  in  various  activities.  This 
is  the  vote  that  we  passed  but  I  want  just  to 
mention  the  camps  that  we  operate.  Perhaps 
I  could  tell  the  hon.  member  what  has  been 
done  here. 

Mr.  Troy:  Couchiching— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  very  interesting  and 
it  is  a  story  about  something  we  do  to  which 
few  people  pay  much  attention.  We  run  two 
camps,  one  at  Longford  Mills  and  one  at  Bark 
Lake  in  the  Haliburton  country.  At  the 
Longford  Mills,  which  is  the  Ontario  Athletic 
Leadership  Camp  up  on  Lake  Couchiching— 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  is  aware  of  this— we  run  four  courses 
in  the  summer,  two  for  girls  and  two  for 
boys.  These  are  young  people  chosen  from 
our  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  leader- 
ship. They  come  in  at  Grade  11  in  order  that 
they  may  go  back  to  their  schools  and  have 
at  least  one  and  possibly  two  years  back  in 
the  schools  from  which  they  come  using  the 
training  which  they  are  given  during  the 
summer. 

In  other  words,  we  take  them  up  there 
and  train  them  in  the  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship they  develop  in  the  camps  will  be  of 
some  use  to  their  schools  when  they  are  fin- 
ished. In  other  words,  they  go  back  and 
spend  a  couple  of  years  or  at  least  one  year. 

Then  at  Bark  Lake— it  is  a  camp  leader- 
ship centre— there  are  three  courses  operated 


in  the  summer.  The  young  people  attending 
must  be  16  years  of  age  and  have  com- 
pleted grade  ten.  We  found  that  the  non- 
profit camps  in  the  province,  of  which  there 
are  a  very  great  many  are  run  by  well  in- 
tentioned  people  with  lots  of  energy.  They 
may  be  a  group  of  fathers  who  get  together 
and  start  a  camp— it  may  be  associated  with 
a  service  club,  or  with  the  church— and  they 
do  not  necessarily  need  a  great  deal  of 
money.  So  rather  than  make  financial  grants, 
it  was  decided  that  we  would  train  young 
people  who  would  then  be  able  to  go  to 
non-profit  camps  and  serve  as  leaders  there. 

Thus,  before  we  wiU  allow  students  to 
go  to  Bark  Lake  they  must  have  a  contract 
to  serve  at  least  one  session  in  some  non- 
profit camp.  I  believe  they  serve  there  for 
nothing;  perhaps  they  are  paid  some  small 
allowance,  but  they  must  have  this  contract 
Thus  they  learn  whatever  skill  we  can  teach 
them  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people  in  the  province. 

We  found  that  this  is  a  much  more  wel- 
come contribution  to  the  non-profit  camps 
in  leadership  and  physical  fitness  in  the 
province  than  you  could  ever  achieve  by 
tlie  simple  payment  of  money.  At  Bark  Lake 
there  are  four  courses,  two  for  girls  and 
two  for  boys.  Each  course  will  accommo- 
date 168  young  people,  so  you  can  see  the 
number  of  young  people  that  are  put 
through  these  camps.  I  would  advise  hon. 
members,  if  any  of  you  have  nothing  to  do 
some  time  this  summer  to  drop  in,  because 
they  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  I 
have  done  it  myself;  I  visited  both  these 
camps  while  these  coiurses  were  under  way. 
Until  you  really  go  in  and  take  a  look  at 
what  is  going  on,  you  really  will  not  under- 
stand it. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  few  of  us  ever  really 
look  at  some  of  these  things;  it  is  a 
tremendous  programme.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  say  there  is  no  leadership  and  that 
we  are  not  doing  anything  to  encourage 
physical  fitness,  but  here  is  a  very  positive 
programme  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
has  not  received  nearly  the  pubhcity  it 
deserves  in  terms  of  the  results  that  it 
achieves. 

But  as  far  as  the  physical  fitness  study  is 
concerned,  I  am  afraid  that,  to  find  out  what 
we  propose  to  do  about  it,  will  have  to  wait 
for  another  year.  At  the  moment  we  are 
corresponding  with  Ottawa;  there  is  corres- 
pondence back  and  forth— as  to  exactly  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  what  part  we  can  play 
in  it,  how  much  money  we  will  have  to  put 
up   to   take    advantage   of   what   they   offer. 
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what  they  propose  to  support  financially,  and 
so  on.  It  will  be  complicated  and  we  will 
work  it  out,  but  we  certainly  have  not  done 
so  to  date. 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  I  understand  then,  sir,  that 
an  agreement  has  not  yet  been  signed  be- 
tween the  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  It  is  not  even  settled; 
we  have  not  settled  the  terms  of  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  We  have  just  a  draft  agreement; 
at  least  it  is  suggested  in  the  press  anyway. 
But  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Community 
Programmes  Branch  as  far  as  leadership 
courses  are  concerned,  because  I— as  an  expert 
in  certain  fields— have  taken  part  in  that  pro- 
gramme for  the  hon.  Minister's  department. 
I  have  also  sent  boys  to  the  courses  at  Bark 
Lake  and  at  Couchiching— or  Longford  Mills, 
as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  called  it— and  I 
know  they  have  come  back  to  the  schools 
and  have  done  a  very,  very  good  job. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  expansion  of  that 
programme  in  certain  activities  among  older 
leaders,  because  we  are  going  to  find  that 
the  two  brackets  that  need  most  attention 
are  the  teenagers  who  have  left  school  and 
also  the  older  people.  If  you  are  going  to 
implement  any  of  this  programme  in  the 
elementary  schools,  there  is  going  to  be  quite 
a  change  needed  as  far  as  providing  that 
most  useful  place  in  the  school,  that  is 
absolutely  necessary— the  gymnasium. 

I  would  like  to  say  too,  since  we  cannot 
discuss  the  programme  in  full,  that  there  is 
a  very,  very  fine  programme  carried  out  by 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Schools  Athletic 
Association.  I  know  this  very  well  because 
I  have  worked  with  that  programme  for 
years— and  I  think  the  grant  is  $8,000.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  very  much  expanded. 
It  is  $8,000  now. 

I  would  like  to  see  too,  even  this  summer, 
some  broadening  of  your  community  pro- 
grammes in  certain  areas,  particularly  in  the 
grass  roots  of  the  country.  We  are  very  well 
set,  say,  in  the  metropolitan  areas— Hamilton, 
Windsor,  Gait,  and  those  areas.  Kitchener, 
Ottawa  and  other  sections  in  the  development 
of  field  athletics. 

I  I  would  like  to  see  a  broadening  of  that 
programme  throughout  the  hinterland  of  the 
province  and  the  development  of  leaders  and 
coaches  in  that  field.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  fine  expansion  of  the  community  pro- 
grammes which  mostly  in  the  past— in  addi- 
tion to  leaders— has  had  to  do  with  cultural 
activities,  hobbycrafts  and  things  of  that 
nature. 


But  I  think  there  is  a  very  fine  field,  siri, 
for  the  development  of  our  training  of  leaders 
in  track  and  field  activities,  regardless  of  how 
much  you  are  going  to  implement  this  pro- 
gramme, because  you  have  set  aside  $100,000, 
I  notice,  in  the  Ontario  physical  fitness  pro- 
gramme. I  presume  though,  it  will,  in  addi- 
tion, be  the  other  fitnesses  too,  in  addition  to 
the  physical;  it  will  have  to  do  vv^ith  the 
whole  boy  or  the  whole  girl,  not  just  the 
physical  part. 

As  I  say  again,  I  hope  that  you  will 
increase  your  allotment  to  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Schools  Athletic  Association 
which  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  as  far  as 
the  secondary  schools  are  concerned— and  also 
the  community  programmes  branch.  I  had 
about  38  questions  to  ask  here  and  I  am 
sorry  we  cannot  discuss  them,  about  the 
physical  fitness  report  but  that  will  wait  as 
'other  things  have  to  wait  in  this  House  for 
another  day.  And,  as  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett), 
it  will  all  come  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  want  to  say  one 
thing  about  OFSA.  I  met  these  men,  many 
of  whom  I  have  known  in  my  career  here 
and  there  about  the  province,  and  if  you 
look  under  miscellaneous  grants  you  will  see 
that  we  make  a  grant  to  them  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  that.  I  said  I  would  like 
it  made  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  have  put  a  very 
good  story  to  the  hon.  member.  It  is  quite 
possible  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  government  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  providing  this  $100,000  in  the 
estimate  for  the  new  look  in  physical  fitness. 

An  hon.  member:  How  does  the  hon. 
member  feel? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  feel  fine,  I  feel  pretty  fit. 
One  of  the  places  in  which  I  am  particularly 
interested,  and  somewhere  that  this  money 
might  be  used,  is  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  We  have  a  very  ambitious  pro- 
gramme there  of  track  and  field  called  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Training  Programme  and 
my  good  friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  is 
well  acquainted  with  it  too.  We  bring  in 
young  people  from  all  over  the  province  of 
Ontario,  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  to  the  exhibition.  They  take  part 
in  track  and  field  and  other  phases  of  physi- 
cal fitness. 

In  other  years  we  have  received  substantial 
amounts  of  money  from  the  Canadian  Legion, 
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which  has  been  very  much  appreciated. 
Probably  that  is  one  aspect  that  tlie  Ontario 
government  could  fit  into  by  way  of  a  grant 
to  assist  our  young  people  in  that  connection. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  physical  fitness  report 
is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  And 
although  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  discuss  it,  there  is  one 
part  of  it  on  page  83  which  I  think  bears 
repeating,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite,  when 
they  say  that  we  are  not  doing  anything  or 
we  are  not  promoting  the  physical  fitness 
of  the  people  of  the  province.  On  334  they 
say: 

We    ofi^er    four    suggestions    for   careful 

cx)nsideration: 

(a)  Municipalities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  amalgamate  committees,  com- 
missions,   boards,   etc.,   where   practicable; 

(b)  legislation  should  stipulate  more 
clearly  tliat  council  must  ensure  joint 
planning  and  pooling  of  resources  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  grants; 

(c)  legislation  should  state  clearly  that 
local  authorities  are  responsible  for  secur- 
ing the  provision  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  for  the  welfare  of 
their  people; 

(d)  a  detailed  study  be  made  of  gov- 
ernment grants  to  municpialities  for  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  recreational  facilities, 
with  a  view  to  doing  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Belanger:   Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  thought  it  was  under- 
stood by  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  said  that  we  would  not  discuss  the 
physical  fitness  programme  and  here  he  is 
reading  that  part  of  the  report.  If  you  are 
not  going  to  discuss  it,  why  let  the  hon. 
member  read  this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cowling:  To  continue,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  again  the  government  is  taking  a 
forward  view  of  this  whole  physical  fitness 
idea— 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber speaking  about? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  speaking  about  phy- 
sical fitness.  Now  sit  back  and  listen  and 
learn.    Get  yourself  in  shape.    Working  with 


the  municipalities  and  using  this  programme 
as  a  basis  we  are  going  to  provide  the  people 
with  the  tyi>e  of  programme  they  need.  This 
$100,000  is  a  great  beginning  and  it  can  be 
used  in  many  di£Ferent  ways.  I  think  it  is 
a  forward  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

An  hon.  member:   What  is  it?    The  new 

look. 

Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we 
have  heard  from  some  of  those  members 
who  represent— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  the  chair  recognized 
the  member  for  York  South  ( Mr.  MacE>onaId). 

Mr.  Simonett:  Am  I  not  taller  than  he  is? 

Mr.   Chairman:    I   have   had   him  on   the 

string  before. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  finger  was  pointing 

the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all 
these  weighty  problems  I  have  a  small  one 
that  admits  of  an  immediate  and  a  tidy 
solution.  It  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
directive    from    the   hon.    Minister. 

Under  legislation  library.  About  two  years 
ago  I  raised  with  the  hon.  Minister— I  think  it 
was  this  hon.  Minister,  or  it  may  have  been 
his  predecessor— the  situation  with  regard  to 
our  Legislative  library.  When  we  persist  in 
this  rather  nonsensical  war  of  attrition— sitting 
until  midnight  or  after— the  rules  of  the 
library,  no  doubt  drawn  up  in  1867,  insist 
that  the  librarians  must  sit  there  tl*ough  no 
claims  have  been  made  upon  their  time  or 
their  abilities,  they  must  sit  there  until  tlie 
House  rises  at  12  or  12:30.  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  common  sense  that  a  10  or  10:30 
deadline  be  fixed  so  that  they  can  go  home 
even  though  we  carry  on  in  our  nonsensical 
pursuits  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  admit  that  there  are 
any  nonsensical  pursuits  in  these  hallowed 
halls.  This  question  has  been  raised  in  pre- 
vious years  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
Mrs.  Fraser,  the  librarian,  and  frankly  they 
do  not  have  to  stay  there  but  one  of  them 
does  and  they  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  provide  this  service  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature.  I  oflFered  to  do 
something  about  it  if  that  were  necessary 
but  I  found  a  certain  reluctance  on  their  part 
to  give  up  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
traditional  duties.  As  far  as  the  legislative 
hbrary  is  concerned  a  simple  directive  could 
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be  issued  but  they  feel  that  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  any  hon.  member  of  the  House 
needing  any  information  or  any  service  from 
them,  they  are  quite  prepared  to  be  there. 

You  will  remember  that  in  1961,  on 
January  24,  I  had  Mrs.  Fraser  circulate  to 
every  hon.  member  of  the  House  a  complete 
listing  of  the  services  offered  by  the  legislative 
library,  and  of  the  books  that  it  contained. 
Perhaps  I  should  circulate  this  again  some- 
time. 

Mr.   Singer:   Good  service  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
more  long  suffering  than  I  thought.  I  would 
agree  that  our  pursuits  are  not  so  much  non- 
sensical as  is  the  length  of  time  that  we 
sometimes  devote  to  tliem. 

However,  I  am  told  by  an  unofficial  survey, 
or  surveyor— it  is  my  operator  67— that  the 
chief  use  of  the  library  is  by  the  page  boys 
who  read  the  funnies  between  6  and  8— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  a  commentary 
upon  the  hon.  members  rather  than  upon  the 
library. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have 
been  so  rudely  interrupted  by  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  your- 
seH- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Simonett:  Was  that  it?  Well  I  was 
too. 

But  I  did  want  to  say  these  urban  hon. 
members  who  are  talking  about  physical 
fitness— and  if  I  remember  right  I  heard  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  say 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  from 
the  hinterland  of  Ontario— I  represent  that 
group  and  I  would  like  just  like  to  com- 
mend the  government  on  the  programme 
they  have  instituted  over  the  last  several 
years  in  physical  fitness. 

I  happen  to  know  several  young  people 
who  have  been  at  their  leadership  training 
camps.  I  have  been  at  Bark  Lake  myself  a 
couple  of  times  and  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  House  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  people  come  back  into  their  schools  and 
into  the  community  and  they  are  real  leaders. 
In  fact  we  have  from  the  county  of  Fron- 
tenac  this  year  four  pupils  who  took  train- 
ing at  Bark  Lake  who  are  in  Queen's  at  the 
present  time  taking  physical  education. 


Now  the  same  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
asked  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  in  On- 
tario were  doing  for  physical  education.  I 
wonder  if  he  realizes  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  these  pupils,  to  bring  them 
along  to  get  their  education,  to  bring  them 
back  to  our  high  schools— and  I  mean  our 
rural  high  schools— the  salaries  we  are  pay- 
ing so  they,  in  turn,  can  teach  basketball, 
hockey,  many  things  that  were  never  taught 
in  rural  Ontario  before. 

I  happen  to  represent  one  of  those  areas 
where  we  have  three  rural  high  schools  and 
I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  the  House,  our  young  people  are  getting 
more  physical  education  now  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of  or  had  in  their  lives. 

Vote  409  agreed  to. 

On  vote  410: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  raise  just  a  couple  of  matters  for  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  with 
respect  to  410. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  deadline 
for  the  completion  of  the  schools  that  are 
being  built  under  this  agreement  that  con- 
tracts now  being  tendered  are  going  to  cost 
more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told 
that  some  of  the  boards  of  education  are 
requiring  a  cash  deposit  of  several  thousands 
of  dollars,  or  at  least  considering  requesting 
a  cash  deposit  with  the  contract  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
tract will  be  completed— I  think  it  is,  by  the 
end  of  March,  1963. 

This  means  two  things:  it  means  that  there 
is  the  cost  of  supplying  that  money  and 
leaving  it  on  deposit  during  the  period  which 
is  no  doubt  added  to  the  cost  of  the  contract. 
In  addition,  the  contractors  are  having  to 
make  provision  for  overtime  wages  in  the 
contract  because  they  must  be  sure  that  they 
will  complete  it  by  that  date.  I  realize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  that  is 
set  out  by  this  province,  it  is  a  matter  which 
comes  originally  from  the  federal  government. 

My  suggestion  is  that  perhaps  the  gov- 
ernment might  consider  making  representa- 
tion to  Ottawa  to  suggest  that,  providing 
these  contracts  are  let  by  a  certain  date,  that 
the  final  termination  date  be  changed.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  if  they  do  not  do  this 
the  cost  of  the  building  is  going  to  be  higher, 
because  the  contractors  who  are  bidding  on 
the  jobs  are  going  to  make  provision  for  these 
eventualities  which  really  do  not  contribute 
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anything  to  the  building  but  do  have  a 
tendency  to  drive  the  cost  upwards.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  consider 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place  it  is  purely  a  matter  for  the  federal 
government.  It  is  their  agreement,  we  signed 
it.  We  signed  the  agreement  and  the  75  per 
cent  participation  by  the  federal  government 
ends  on  March  31,  1963.  We  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  federal  government  concerning 
all  phases  of  the  agreements,  but  that  date 
remains  a  firm  date,  as  it  was  when  the  agree- 
ment was  signed. 

So  far  as  the  cash  deposits  are  concerned, 
I  know  nothing  about  this  nor  do  the  officials 
of  the  department.  We  have  made  other 
arrangements  with  the  school  boards  which 
I  explained  when  we  last  met  on  these 
estimates. 

So  that,  and  as  you  understand,  it  is  a  six- 
year  agreement  with  the  federal  government. 
The  75  per  cent  participation  ends  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  but  the  50  per  cent  parti- 
cipation continues  for  the  following  four 
years.  We  have  worked  out  a  formula  for 
financing  of  the  schools,  and  those  portions 
of  these  schools,  that  will  not  qualify  for  the 
75  per  cent  grant.  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  any  validity  in  what  you  have 
said. 

If  you  have  any  more  detail  on  it  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  know  of  no  cases. 
I  do  not  know  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  ask  for  a  large  cash  payment  on  the 
signing  of  the  contracts.  There  are  per- 
formance bonds  and  things  like  that  required 
by  various  boards  in  construction,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  date  in  the  agreements 
will  in  any  way  affect  the  cost  of  any  building 
because  the  contractor  will  still  be  paid;  it 
would  just  be  a  different  financing  arrange- 
ment between  the  three  levels  of  government. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  the  contractor  at 
all. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  these  buildings 
are  contracted  for  on  a  basis  of  a  completion 
date.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  way  in  which  this 
date  of  March  31,  1963  would  affect  the 
actual  cost  of  the  building.  It  affects  the 
financing,  it  affects  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  to  be  raised  by  the  municipality. 

The  alternative  plan,  and  the  plan  that  will 
take  effect  on  April  1,  1963,  was  sent  out  to 
the  local  school  boards  last  February,  so 
there  will  be  lots  of  time  to  work  this  thing 
out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  this 
is  affecting  the  cost  of  the  school. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
there  are  hmited  work  weeks  and  that  for 
contracts  being  let  from  now  on,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  be  finalized  by  March 
31,  1963.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
workmen  would  prefer  to  have  this  work 
spread  out  rather  than  lumped  together  in 
abnormal  work  weeks.  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  in  order  to  meet 
that  completion  date  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  contractor  in  bidding  to  provide  a  certain 
additional  cost  for  the  overtime  which  he 
anticipates  he  will  require. 

That  is  how  I  was  trying  to  indicate  that 
the  price  would  be  increased.  I  realize  it  is 
not  a  provincial  matter,  but  I  just  thought 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  place  where,  if  it 
had  any  validity,  the  present  government 
would  be  able  to  make  representations  on  this 
subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  take  a  look  at  it 
and  see  if  this  is  so.  We  will  not  pay  grants 
on  anything  other  than  the  lowest  bid  on  any 
job  unless  there  is  a  very  good  reason 
advanced  as  to  why  the  lowest  bid  is  not 
accepted.  In  that  way  alone  we  have  some 
control.  If  you  have  six  men  bidding  on  the 
job,  they  are  not  all  perhaps  going  to  allow  in 
their  bidding  for— I  suppose  what  the  hon. 
member  is  really  talking  about  is  overtime— 
for  additional  work  and  work  outside  the 
regular  hours  of  work  and  things  of  that 
nature.  But  competitive  bidding  should  look 
after  that. 

However,  I  will  check  and  see  whether  it 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
whether  any  of  these  grants  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreement  are  used  for 
training  teachers  or  retraining? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  they  are,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  the  secondary  school  programme  that 
I  mentioned  the  other  day,  we  are  paying 
the  tuition  at  OCE  for  tradesmen  who  are 
coming  in  from  industry  to  take  a  year's 
course,  and  we  are  also  paying  them  a  weekly 
allowance  because  they  are  men  who  had  to 
disrupt  the  normal  course  of  their  lives  and 
their  families.  They  are  not  the  usual  type 
of  young  person  who  goes  to  OCE  as  a 
continuation  of  their  education.  The  federal 
government,  I  believe,  contributes  50  per  cent 
of  both  the  tuition  and  living  allowance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  hon.  Minister's  reply,  for  two 
reasons.     It   completely    justifies   raising   my 
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point.     I   had   wanted    to   know   whether   it 
would  be  in  order  under  this  grant,  and  it  is. 

I  raised  the  question  of  the  industrial  arts 
teachers  with  the  hon.  Minister  the  other 
day  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  delega- 
tion in  from  them  and  they  had  reached  what 
they  felt  was  a  satisfactory  agreement.  I  have 
talked  with  one  or  two  of  them  since  and 
there  are  one  or  two  points,  I  submit,  which 
seem  to  me  anything  but  reasonable. 

For  example,  their  particular  plea  was 
that  they  should  be  given  time  to  retrain  in 
a  transition  period  and  that  this  transition 
period  would  not  represent  any  loss  at  all, 
because  the  so-called  Robarts  plan  is  going 
to  go  into  eflFect  in  Grade  9  next  year  and 
Grade  10  the  year  afterwards  and  Grade  11 
the  year  afterwards.  We  move  into  it  one 
year  at  a  time.  What  has  happened  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  an  industrial  arts  teacher 
within  the  metropolitan  area  is  that  he  already 
has,  in  effect,  lost  his  job.  He  has  been 
replaced  by  his  board  with  a  so-called  quali- 
fied person.  He  has  been  given  a  one-year 
contract,  at  the  end  of  that  one-year  contract 
he  does  not  know  what  will  happen. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  He  is  replaced 
by  the  so-called  qualified  person.  Who  is  this 
qualified  person?  It  is  a  person  who  was 
taken  out  of  industry  from  Grade  12— he  had 
had  no  further  than  Grade  12— and  he  is 
given  one  year's  training  at  OCE  and  now  he 
is  coming  in  as  a  qualified  person  and  re- 
placing a  person  who  is  a  university  graduate, 
who  has  a  specialist's  certificate  in  industrial 
arts  and  who  has  been  shoved  out  of  the 
picture  without  a  transition  period  in  which 
he  could  retrain. 

The  second  thing  that  is  interesting  in  this 
particular  teacher's  instance  is  that  some  of 
them  who  are  seeking  retraining  in  some 
mechanical  courses  found  that  there  were 
enough  other  industrial  arts  teachers 
interested  so  that  they  could  get  a  class  to- 
gether and  they  are  going  to  have  a  summer 
school  course  next  year.  But  in  this  instance, 
it  happens  to  be  a  chap  who  has  been  in  elec- 
tronics—this is  his  particular  field.  There  are 
only  four  or  five  people  who  are  interested  in 
electronics,  so  that  the  decision  of  the  de- 
partment is:  "We  cannot  give  a  summer 
course  for  four  or  five  people."  So  he  asks: 
"Where  do  I  go?  Do  I  pick  a  university 
somewhere  in  the  United  States?  Because  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  only  four  or  five,  does 
this  mean  I  am  going  to  be  denied  the 
opportunity  for  retraining  in  the  transition 
period  and  meanwhile  be  replaced  by  a 
person  of  so-called  higher  educational  stand- 


ards, but  who  left  Grade  12  and  has  nothing 
but  one  year  at  OCE?" 

On  the  surface  of  it,  this  does  not  add  up. 
I  come  back  to  the  pleas  of  the  industrial 
arts  teachers  that  since  the  hon.  Minister's 
programme  is  coming  into  operation  year 
by  year,  that  if  you  provided  summer  courses 
for  them,  they  could  train  and  keep  up  with 
the  implementation  of  the  programme  in 
Grade  9  this  year,  in  Grade  10  next  year. 
They  would  be  ready  for  Grade  12  because 
their  whole  retraining  could  be  done  in  a 
three-year  period.  Yet  this  is  not  what  is 
being  done,  at  least  in  the  instance  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  in  special  trades  where 
there  are  not  a  great  number  of  teachers  and, 
therefore,  not  enough  to  make  up  a  summer 
course. 

A  final  point  in  tliis  connection  is  that 
despite  the  fact  that  they  start  out  with  a 
university  degree— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  necessarily,  some 
of  them  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  of  them  have.  They 
had  a  specialist's  certificate  and  are  being 
replaced  by  these  people  who  are  obviously 
of  lower  standards,  though  they  may  have 
some  degree  of  higher  technical  or  trade 
standard  in  their  particular  field.  These 
people  must,  for  quite  some  time  to  come, 
take  a  lower  salary  because  they  are  going 
to  be  reclassified  at  a  trades  level  and  they 
are  losing  their  specialist's  certificate.  At  this 
trades  level  they  will  be  getting  less  than 
they  would  be  with  their  specialist's  certifi- 
cate. 

I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  because  if  this  kind  of  thing  were 
unavoidable  perhaps  we  could  excuse  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  happen.  You  have 
this  long  transition  period  possible.  Why 
should  they  be  penalized  and  replaced  by 
people  who  are  less  qualified  than  they? 

The  direction  has  to  come  from  here  and 
because  of  the  direction  that  is  being  given 
from  here  up  until  this  stage,  the  boards  are 
liow  cutting  them  off  and  replacing  them  by 
these  "higher  qualified"  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  may  have  spoken  to  one  or  two 
people.  This  is  a  problem  which  involves  a 
group  and,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  night, 
it  may  be  that  there  are  one  or  two  people 
who  are  being  hurt.  We  have  attempted  to 
work  out  a  scheme  whereby  the  great  bulk 
of  this  group  would  not  be  hurt,  as  I  said  the 
other  night,  through  matters  which  in  the 
final    analysis    they   had    no    control.     As    I 
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pointed  out  then,  a  holder  of  an  industrial 
arts  oertificate  is  fundamentally  one  who 
holds  an  academic  basic  teaching  certificate 
and  is  specialized  in  industrial  arts.  We  are 
not  drying  up  all  the  jobs  that  these  people 
held.  There  will  be  plenty  of  jobs  open  to 
them  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools  where 
industrial  arts  will  continue  to  be  taught  as 
an  option  in  the  arts  and  science  strain. 

But  there  is  a  real  problem  for  some 
schools  where  industrial  arts  is  going  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  more  intensive  trade 
training.  That  is  why  we  have  the  other 
men,  who  have  a  Grade  12  or  a  Grade  13 
basic  training  plus  eight  years  in  a  trade, 
which  means  that  they  are  skilled  tradesmen. 
Then,  of  course,  they  come  back  to  OCE  for 
a  full  year  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  that  type  of 
skilled  trade  training  with  a  man  who  has 
a  basic,  academic  certificate  upon  which  he 
has  vested  two  or  three  summer  courses  in 
order  to  equip  himself  to  be  an  adequate 
teacher  of  industrial  arts,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  he  is  an  adequate  teacher  of 
a  deeper  trades  course  than  industrial  arts, 
which  is,  in  effect,  an  option  in  what  is 
basically  an  academic  course. 

There  is  the  basic  problem.  On  these 
individuals  that  you  mention,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  deal  with  them  individually.  I  pointed 
out  to  you  last  time  that  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  may  revert  to  his  academic  subject 
or  he  may  qualify  for  an  interim  vocational 
certificate  Type  B. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  one  of  the 
qualifications  is  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
candidates.  In  other  words  we  cannot  run  a 
course  for  two  or  three  people,  it  is  im- 
practicable. Apparently  you  have  spoken  to 
somebody,  or  somebody  has  spoken  to  you, 
who  is  in  a  group  small  enough  that  they 
cannot  get  together.  I  am  informed  that  the 
minimum  size  for  a  course  is  about  15.  Now 
it  seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  there  would 
be  only  five  in  the  province  of  all  the  teachers 
there  are  available. 

The  third  point  that  I  mentioned  last  time 
was  that  he  can  qualify  as  a  teacher  of 
diversified  occupational  trades  by  taking  a 
practical  work  course  each  summer  and  we 
ha\'e  made  arrangements  for  these  people 
to  be  employed  on  letters  of  permission  in 
the  three-year  period  that  it  takes.  I  will 
admit  that  there  may  very  well  be  questions 
of  inequity  in  this.  We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  trying  to  work  this  thing  out 
to  assist  these  people.  I  would  be  happy  to 
look  into  it  and  see  what  we  can  x>ossibly 
do,  but  the  practical  difficulty  of  providing 


a   summer  course  for  five  i>eople  must  be 
obvious. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  question  here.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  last  week  that 
there  were  about  200-odd  boards  that  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  new  programme.  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister 
if  he  has  any  plans  for  future  grants  to  these 
boards  for  the  operating  costs  that  they  will 
be  faced  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went 
into  this  when  we  discussed  it  last  time  and 
pointed  out  that  last  year  we  introduced 
the  system  of  across-the-board-per-pupil 
grants  which  are  on  top  of  our  standard 
grants  formula.  We  started  out  last  year 
with  $5  per  pupil,  elementary  and  second- 
ary. This  year  we  went  to  $15,  elementary, 
but  remained  at  $5  secondary,  because  we 
anticipate  a  great  increase  in  operating  costs 
in  the  secondary  schools  next  year,  and  next 
year  we  propose  to  make  these  grants  $20 
per  elementary  pupil,  $30  per  secondary- 
academic  pupil,  and  $40  per  secondary- voca- 
tional pupil,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
operating  these  vocational  courses. 

Vote  410  agreed  to. 

On  vote  411: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
411:  I  think  this  matter  is  so  serious  that 
I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  government  has  in- 
creased this  grant  over  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  getting  a  little  bit  more 
each  year;  they  will  even,  I  suppose,  try 
to  make  the  case  that  it  is  a  sizeable  in- 
crease; but  I  think  we  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  the  amount  available  in  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  is  grossly  inadequate  for 
the  present  needs.  Now,  lest  the  hon. 
Minister  and  other  members  of  the  House 
should  dispute  my  conclusion  on  that,  just 
let  me  back  it  up  with  a  few  brief  refer- 
ences. I  was  interested  in  reading  in  the 
Toronto  Glohe  and  Mail  of  November  28, 
the  comments  in  a  news  story  headed: 
Business  Sah)  Failing  in  Aid  to  Education 
The  first  paragraph  will  give  the  import 
of  it: 

The  business  community  in  Canada  is 
giving  pitifully  small  support  to  business 
education  in  the  universities.  Dr.  O.  W. 
Main,  Director  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  School  of  Business,  said  last  ni^t. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  one  of  the  recent 
releases    of    the    Industrial    Foundation    on 
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Education,  these  facts:  that  in  1960  the  fig- 
ures declined  slightly  from  the  1959  value 
of  money  made  available  by  education. 
Corporate  aid  as  a  percentage  of  profits  be- 
fore taxes  has  remained  fairly  close  to  the 
average  of  .365  per  cent  of  profits  before 
taxes  over  the  last  four  years.  In  other 
words,  approximately  one-third  of  one  per 
cent. 

There  is  another  comment  here  that  175 
companies  out  of  560  companies,  each  of 
which  contributed  a  total  of  $1,000  or  more, 
indicated  that  grants  as  a  percentage  of 
profit  before  taxes,  range  from  .85  per  cent 
for  companies  with  profits  under  $1  million 
to  .15  per  cent  for  companies  with  profits 
over  $40  million. 

However,  to  get  the  problem  into  a 
broader  perspective,  here  are  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  on  the  financial 
page  for  December  16,  1961.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Last  year  business  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  contributed  $11,361,000  to  higher 
education,  nine-tenths  of  it  in  the  form 
of  grants  for  capital  expansion,  research 
and  operating  expenses.  Five  years  ago, 
the  figure  was  only  $1.7  million.  In  1960, 
business  covered  nearly  11  per  cent  of 
scholarships  and  bursaries.  Provincial  gov- 
ernments provided  38.1  per  cent;  federal 
government  20.5  per  cent  and  all  other 
sources  30.8  per  cent,  but  the  total  of 
scholarships  and  bursaries  available,  said 
Dr.  Deekes,  is  "abjectly  inadequate." 

And  Dr.  Deekes,  if  I  may  interject  here, 
is  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Foundation 
for  Education.    He  continues: 

"The  business  community  performs  as 
well  as  any  other  segment  of  society,"  he 
says,  "but  there  is  great  inadequacy  in 
the  whole  field." 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  just  picking  on 
business  for  its  inadequate  contributions; 
as  Dr.  Deekes  points  out,  it  is  inadequate 
all  across  the  board.  Now  in  light  of  this, 
I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
for  his  comments,  a  proposal  that  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Ross  made  this  past  year,  which  strikes 
me  as  having  some  merit. 

It  was  a  proposal  that  he  made  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference  on  Education  and  was 
reproduced  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
of  November  15,  1961.  He  pointed  out  that 
every  student  who  goes  to  university  is  sub- 
sidized. Let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  some 
are  subsidized  and  some  are  not,  because 
the  fees  at  the  university  represent  approxi- 


mately one-third  of  the  cost  of  financing  a 
year  at  university;  therefore  the  student  is 
getting  subsidized  for  the  other  two-thirds 
from  one  source  or  another. 

But  he  emphasizes  nonetheless  that  that 
portion  which  is  not  met  —  from  whatever 
source  it  may  come— is  prohibitive  for  some 
students.  He  says  the  cost  to  a  student  of 
modest  means  is  still  almost  prohibitive.  Too 
bad  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  not  here, 
because  I  think  a  year  or  so  ago  he  made 
some  rather  fatuous  comment  that  there  was 
no  student  in  Ontario  who  was  deprived  of  a 
university  education  because  of  cost. 
Dr.   Murray  Ross  went  on  to  say: 

We  give  considerable  help  to  many  who 
probably  do  not  need  it  and  to  some  who 
do  not  deserve  it,  but  we  fail  to  give 
sufficient  inducement  to  many  of  high 
academic  talents  who  certainly  deserve  it— 
or  enough  help  to  many  in  great  economic 
need  who  probably  need  it.  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  do  more  fundamental  re-thinldng 
about  the  kind  of  financial  help  we  provide 
for  our  students. 

And  against  that  background.  Dr.  Ross  went 
on  to  make  what  struck  me  as  being  a  pretty 
startling  proposal;  but  it  came  from  a  very 
responsible  person.  His  proposal,  summed  up 
in  one  paragraph  which  I  might  read  here, 
is    this: 

I  would  suggest  that  university  scholar- 
ships be  provided  for  students  from  a  fund 
to  be  established  by  the  federal  government 
or  by  such  a  body  as  the  Canada  Council. 
Encouragement  should  be  given  for  indi- 
viduals, clubs  and  corporations,  partic- 
ularly to  students  who  receive  awards  from 
the  fund,  to  contribute  to  the  fund. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  in  effect  that 
each  student  in  Grade  9  should  begin  to  have 
a  contribution  made  on  his  behalf  from  tlais 
fund.  Perhaps  I  should  read  this  one  para- 
graph; I  might  misrepresent  his  proposal  by 
trying  to  paraphrase  it: 

To  be  specific,  I  would  say  that  in  an 
accredited  high  school,  each  of  the  students 
in  Grade  9  who  is  elected  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, including  some  of  his  teachers— 
and  these  students  would  probably  include 
all  of  those  who  receive  first  class  honours 
standing,  but  would  include  some  other 
students  of  considerable  talent  as  well- 
should  have  a  trust  account  established  in 
his  name  in  the  amount  of  $750.  If  he 
maintains  his  academic  status  in  Grade  10, 
another  $750  would  be  added.  Then  $750 
in  Grade  11,  $750  in  Grade  12.   The  trust 
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account  so  established  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  university  education,  and  if 
the  student  dropped  out  of  school  or  did 
not  attend  university  his  accumulated 
reserves  would  revert  to  the  trust  fund  to 
be  used  for  other  students. 

Later  he  said: 

I  advocated  a  plan  by  which  the  best 
students  may  be  encouraged  at  an  early 
date  to  consider  attendance  at  university 
and  be  helped  to  finance  their  university 
programme. 

And  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  key  point. 

Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  stream 
students,  if  a  student  knows  that  he  cannot 
get  to  university,  that  there  is  no  possibility 
because  of  the  financial  position  in  the  home, 
he  may  choose  another  stream  lower  in 
capacity  than  the  one  he  might  have  chosen 
if  he  had  the  assurance  that  he  was  going 
to   get   to  university. 

Dr.  Ross  concluded  this  way: 

It  is  thus  hard  to  believe  that  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  described  would 
not  be  more  self-liquidating,  not  in  the 
soft  terms  of  social  benefits  only,  but  in 
the  hard  terms  of  a  man  who  has  to  balance 
the  government's  national  budget.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  nation  could  lose.  We  shall 
have  a  better  educated  populace,  we  shall 
have  our  best  students  proceeding  to  and 
through  our  universities,  and  we  shall  have 
unshackled  universities.  And  we  shall  have 
a  higher  net  government  revenue  witliout 
increasing  income  tax  rates. 

Admittedly,  part  of  this  is  federal;  in  fact  the 
basic  proposal  of  this  fund  is  federal,  though 
it  would  seem  to  me  it  might  be  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  provinces.  Certainly, 
Dr.  Ross  suggests  that  corporate  contributions 
would  be  made  into  it  as  well  as  government 
contributions. 

;  My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  Has 
he  considered  any  such  proposal  as  this 
which  would  really  tackle  this  need  in  a 
fundamental  way,  rather  than  be  a  mere  addi- 
tion of  a  little  bit  more  to  our  present  basic 
structure  of  bursaries   and   grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  read  Dr.  Ross's  pro- 
posal and  found  it  very  interesting.  I  have 
not  done  the  necessary  research  to  tell  how 
much  it  would  cost.  There  are  several  factors 
involved  in  it,  one  of  which  the  hon.  member 
has  mentioned;  and  that  is  federal  participa- 
tion. The  hon.  member  is  well  aware  that  I 
have  been  criticized  already  for  taking 
advantage    of    the    offer    that    came    to    this 


province  for  federal  participation  in  educa- 
tional costs— not  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)-in  the 
secondary  school  area.  This  is  the  university 
area,  but  what  fundamentally  is  the  differ- 
ence? In  any  event,  I  only  point  out  that 
these  difficulties  do  exist. 

We  are  carrying  on  at  the  moment  some 
very  intensive  research  into  the  entire  univer- 
sity problem,  the  problem  of  financing  univer- 
sity education  in  the  province.  We  have 
increased,  and  I  mentioned  these  figures  I 
believe  once  before  in  these  estimates;  but, 
in  any  event,  we  assist  some  9,570  young 
people  out  of  a  total  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
31,000  or  32,000.  This  is  the  assistance  that 
we  give  by  awards,  bursaries  and  loans. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  of  those  are 
loans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  loans  are  about 
5,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  there  are 
about  4,000  bursaries   and   scholarships   and 

5,000  loans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  correct.  There 
are  5,227  scholarships  and  bursaries  and  4,343 
loans,  for  a  total  of  9,570.  As  the  hon. 
member  has  pointed  out,  no  young  person 
goes  to  university  completely  on  his  own 
hook,  so  to  speak;  because  we  do  make  main- 
tenance grants.  Of  course,  to  find  out  how 
much  the  maintenance  grant  per  student  is 
you  simply  divide  the  number  of  students 
into  the  total  amount  of  inaintenance  grants, 
because  the  maintenance  grants  are  spent  by 
the  universities  to  meet  the  cost  of  salaries 
and  current  operating  expenses,  as  opposed 
to  capital  expenses. 

Our  university  grants  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories; one  we  call  maintenance,  and  the 
other  we  call  capital.  The  capital  grant  is 
used  to  create  capital  assets  and  the  mainte- 
nance grant  is  used  for  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  university.  Thus  we  do,  in  this  prov- 
ince, as  a  provincial  government,  subsidize 
every  student  who  attends  university  or  any 
one  of  the  universities  that  we  support  with 
maintenance  grants.  Without  belabouring  the 
point  and  going  into  all  the  figures,  in  1961- 
1962,  excluding  certain  students,  I  worked  it 
out  to  approximately  $674  per  student.  This 
is  across  the  board,  and  of  course  you  will 
find  some  great  variations  in  figures  between 
universities. 

For  instance,  if  you  take  a  university  like 
Queen's,  which  is  an  old  established  univer- 
sity, its  operating  costs  per  student  will  be  a 
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good  deal  less  than,  for  instance,  Assumption 
or  York  University— a  glowing  example— which 
is  just  getting  under  way;  the  costs  there  are 
very  high  on  a  per  student  basis.  Over  the 
years  they  will  level  out. 

But  these  figures  I  am  giving  have  been 
taken  on  an  across-the-board  basis;  so  we 
do,  as  a  province,  subsidize  every  student. 
This  might  lead  you  into  the  train  of  think- 
ing that  some  day  we  may  impose  an  addi- 
tional form  of  income  tax,  because  here  the 
state  is  subsidizing  all  these  people— and  of 
course  to  be  a  university  graduate  automatic- 
ally puts  you  into  a  higher  income  tax  bracket 
—and  it  could  very  well  be  argued  that  every 
university  graduate  owes  to  those  coming 
after  him  the  assistance  that  he  was  given 
by  those  who  went  before  him,  if  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  income  tax  being 
brought  in  in  the  next  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  you  are  going  to  try 
to  put  the  costs  of  university  education  where 
it  belongs  in  balance,  it  is  a  guess.  The 
advantage  that  the  state  gives  the  university 
graduate,  by  subsidizing  him  through  univer- 
sity, means  in  efi^ect  that  he  owes  a  debt  to 
society  the  day  he  graduates. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Tell  that  to 
the  doctors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  should  accept  the 
responsibility.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
responsibility  is  accepted  in  large  measure 
by  certain  university  graduates  when  appeals 
for  funds  are  made;  because  there  are  vast 
sums  of  money  collected  from  citizens  of  this 
province  who  are  university  graduates  and 
who  pay  back  on  fund-raising  drives  to  their 
universities.  They  recognize  the  debt  they 
owe  to  society  because  there  is  nobody  who 
has  a  university  education  in  Canada  who 
was  not  subsidized  by  the  state  in  obtain- 
ing that  university  education;  and,  as  I  point 
out,  he  owes  a  responsibihty  to  those  who 
come  after  him.  But  we  get  into  certain 
questions  of  philosophy  here. 

To  answer  the  hon.  member's  question 
directly:  Yes,  we  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  whole  question  of  university 
enrolment,  where  it  is  taking  us,  how  we  will 
have  to  finance  it,  and  where  the  money  will 
come  from  to  carry  the  financing  that  obvi- 
ously lies  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  No.  2, 
Dominion-provincial  bursaries,  I  notice  in  the 
public  accounts  of  last  year  it  showed  a  little 
over  $99,000.    Does  this  $200,000  mean  that 


that  is  the  Dominion-provincial  amount,  or  is 
it  what  the  province  is  considering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  goes  back  a 
few  years,  but  the  federal  government  makes 
a  grant  of  50  per  cent  of  what  we  put  up, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,000.  This  Domin- 
ion-provincial bursaries  is  that  figure;  $100,- 
000  of  it  comes  from  tlie  federal  government, 
and  we  put  up  $100,000.  Then  we  go  on 
to  put  up  the  balance  and  what  is  the  purely 
provincial- 
Mr.  Troy:  In  the  scholarships  to  residents 
of  Ontario  for  study  outside  of  Ontario, 
$8,000.  What  are  the  amounts  of  the  scholar- 
ships and  who  are  eligible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  four  scholar- 
ships of  $2,000  each.  Those  are  statutory. 
They  appear  in  the  statutes  and  they  are 
given  ordinarily  to  people  who  are  teaching, 
and  who  take  a  sabbatical  year  for  study 
elsewhere.  I  have  some  figures  compiled 
here  for  my  own  information  that  hon.  mem- 
bers might  be  interested  in. 

While  going  over  this  figure  of  what  the 
province  pays  basically  for  every  university 
student,  I  became  interested  in  how  many 
students  we  were  subsidizing  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  had  a  check  made  into  the 
various  universities  to  find  out  how  many 
Commonwealth  students  there  were  in 
Ontario;  these  people,  of  course,  are  subsi- 
dized by  our  grants  and  are  eligible  for  some 
of  our  bursaries  as  well.  I  find  out  that  there 
are  a  total  of  953  students  in  our  universi- 
ties and,  of  course,  as  I  say,  we  subsidize  all 
of  them  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

They  come  from  practically  every  country 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  it  is  a  contribution 
from  the  province  to  Commonwealth  rela- 
tions which,  once  again,  receives  very  little 
publicity.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  ever  seen  these  figures  before;  but,  for 
instance,  there  are  16  here  from  British 
Guiana;  there  are  199  students  in  Ontario 
universities  from  Hong  Kong;  there  are  89 
from  India;  13  from  Malaya;  43  from  Paki- 
stan; 11  from  Trinidad;  183  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  278  from  the  West  Indies;  and  on 
it  goes— Kenya,  Ghana,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Cy- 
prus, Ceylon,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and  so 
on.  We  are  doing  a  fair  job  in  this  province 
which  perhaps  is  not  too  widely  recognized 
in  the  field  of  Commonwealth  relations. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  there  scholarships  for  Afri- 
can students  from  other  than  Commonwealth 
countries  in  Africa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.  That  is  another 
programme  we  started  last  year  that  has  not 
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received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  We  under- 
took to  subsidize  10  African  students;  that 
is,  they  are  from  Commonwealth  countries 
in  Africa  and  we  subsidize  them  at  the  rate 
of  $1,500  per  student  per  year.  We  have 
undertaken  to  do  this  for  a  full  four-year 
course  and  I  have  the  figures  here  some 
place. 

Tliey  are  spotted  in  various  universities 
across  Ontario,  and  they  go  into  those  uni- 
versities by  agreement  with  the  university. 
We  pay  the  money  to  the  registrar  of  the 
university  who,  in  turn,  deals  with  the 
African  student.  This  is  a  policy  that  we 
introduced  within  the  last  year;  it  is  nothing 
other  than  an  attempt  to  recognize  in  some 
small  way  what  we  owe  to  providing  educa- 
tion for  these  people  who  will  go  back  and 
undoubtedly  become  leaders  in  their  own 
country  after  they  have  received  a  university 
education  here. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  in  their  coimtry's  development,  they 
will  automatically  be  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic leaders  in  their  countries.  In  this 
way  this  province  is  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  because— 

Mr.  Troy:  They  must  be  students  of  uni- 
versity calibre?  You  do  not  permit  secondary 
school  students  to  come  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  not  under  this 
scheme.  This  scheme  is  purely  for  people 
at  the  university  level. 

Mr.  G.  Rukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  question  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
young  man  in  college.  I  had  a  man  in  my 
office  this  morning  and  he  was  telling  me 
of  his  personal  problem  and  I  suppose  it 
affects   many   families   the    same   way. 

This  particular  individual  makes  $6,000 
per  year.  He  is  putting  his  boy  through  col- 
lege for  a  doctor,  and  maintaining  him  at 
home,  and  he  believes  that  it  costs  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $2,000  per  year  of  the 
$6,000  that  he  earns.  He  is  allowed  to  deduct 
from  his  income  tax  $500  per  year  for  that 
student  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
tributing to  the  cost. 

In  the  new  budget  that  has  come  down 
recently  in  Ottawa,  they  say  they  are  going 
to  increase  that  to  $550  in  the  next  year. 
This  appears  to  be  just  a  little  bit  out  of 
focus,  simply  because  if  a  man  is  going  to 
contribute  $2,000  out  of  the  $6,000  to  main- 
tain his  boy  in  college,  to  put  him  through 
for  a  doctor,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  that  money  and  he 
should    not    be    paying    income    tax    on   the 


$2,000  that  he  contributes— providing  that  it 
is  a  bona-fide  expenditure. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  federal  problem,  but 
I  felt  that  there  are  many  in  this  position 
who  maintain  their  boy  in  college  for,  let 
us  say,  $2,000  expenses  when  they  are 
only  making  $6,000,  and  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  $5,500. 

This  man  is  paying  income  tax  on  the 
$1,500  that  he  must  contribute  to  educate 
this  young  man  in  college. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  federal  problem,  but 
I  believe,  while  you  are  having  your  confer- 
ence with  the  people  in  Ottawa,  that  this  is 
a  subject  worth  looking  into.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  individual,  who  is  making  the  sacrifice 
to  put  his  boy  through,  to  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  money  that  he  never  gets  his  hands 
on  because  he  is  educating  his  son.  I  hope 
I  have  made  it  clear  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  make  it  very  clear 

because  it  is  a  problem  about  which  a  lot  of 
talking  was  done  prior  to  1957,  and  no  action 
could  be  got  from  the  federal  government 
whatsoever.  But  in  the  days  of  enlightened 
administration  since  then  this  problem  has 
been  recognized  at  least  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
much  of  a  contribution  or  much  assistance, 
that  $500  for  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  more  than  any- 
thing we  could  get  prior  to  1957. 

Mr.  BukatcH*:  As  luck  would  have  it,  had 
I  been  in  this  House  before  1957,  you  might 
have  got  it  before  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Or,  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  grandfather  might  have 
shot  a  horse,  but  you  cannot  put  me  in  jail 
for  what  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  1957  was  not  that  long 
ago. 

Mr.  Bukator:  1957  was  before  my  time  in 
this  House  and  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen 
that  you  cannot  sit  there  very  complacently, 
thinking  that  you  are  doing  a  good  job  when 
you  are  not  assisting  in  any  way;  because 
$50  increase  is  notliing.  The  man  is  con- 
tributing $2,000  for  maintaining  this  young 
man  in  college.  He  only  has  an  income  of 
$6,000  and  he  has  to  pay  income  tax  on 
$1,500  that  he  does  not  get  his  hands  on, 
and  you  tell  me  that  you  make  a  contribution. 
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I  think  that  "Little  John"  and  "Big  John" 
should  get  their  heads  together  and  do  some- 
thing for  these  young  men  and  their  parents 
who  are  making  quite  a  sacrifice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  only  point  out 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  more  than 
anything  that  was  done  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Mto  Bukator:  I  might  say  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  previous  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  this  government  does  not 
take  a  better  stand,  not  only  on  this  issue 
but  on  many  others,  we  will  be  here  a  year 
from  now;  and  we  will  be  doing  the  job 
that  the  government  should  be  doing  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  will  wait  for 
it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Is  that  not  wonderful?  I 
appreciate  that.  Perhaps  we  will  get  back  to 
normal  again.  Let  us  start  all  over  again. 
This  man  makes  $6,000  a  year,  he  continues 
his  son's  education,  and  he  pays  income  tax 
on  $1,500  that  he  does  not  get  his  hands 
on. 

Vote  411  agreed  to. 

On  vote  412: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  412. 
This  is  the  big  vote,  of  course,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  criticism  by  any  hon. 
members  of  the  House  in  saying  that  it  is 
too  much  money  to  go  towards  the  legislative 
grants  to  the  various  school  sections  of  the 
province. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
there  are  many  people  in  this  House  and, 
indeed,  right  across  the  province  who  are 
very  perturbed  about  the  cost  of  education; 
not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  too  much,  certainly 
not— because  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  much 
more  money  in  order  to  bring  our  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  to  face  the 
educational  challenges  of  the  world— but  I 
think  we  are  more  particularly  worried  about 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from.  We 
are  particularly  worried  about  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  on  the  municipal  level, 
from  the  people  who  are  paying  taxes  on 
their  homes  and  on  their  businesses;  and  I 
think  our  worry  is  justified. 

There  were  several  remarks  made  tonight 
about  newspaper  clippings  being  read.    I  am 


going  to  read  one  here,  too,  and  I  do  not 

think  there  will  be  too  much  criticism  about 

this. 

It  comes  from  a  very  good  man  who  should 

know  something  about  it  and  I  am  going  to 

quote: 

The  level  of  debt  in  some  of  our  muni- 
cipalities has  reached  a  point  that  is  caus- 
ing concern  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
and  it  has  issued  strong  warnings  about 
the  situation.  Happily,  this  is  not  a  general 
case  but  it  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
examine closely  our  financial  positions. 
Municipalities,  I  suggest,  must  find  ways  to 
greater  economies  both  in  their  current 
operations  and  in  their  planning  of  capital 
expenditures.  Otherwise  the  burden  of  the 
property  owner  is  in  danger  of  reaching  a 
point  of  inability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
recognize  that  those  words  are  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  you  how  much 
the  municipalities  are  going  to  give  for  the 
year  1962  towards  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  province,  but  one  thing  I  do 
know:  that  last  year  when  the  province  gave 
$171  million,  the  municipal  governments 
contributed  $289  million. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
this  question:  In  view  of  his  speech,  where 
he  has  definitely  suggested  that  the  muni- 
cipalities must  find  ways  to  greater 
economies,  how  can  he  conscientiously  say 
this  to  the  people  of  this  province,  when  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  education 
alone— which  is  one  of  the  major  ones,  I  would 
admit— to  the  municipalities  in  the  next  10 
years  is  going  to  double? 

The  other  day  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  show 
us  some  of  the  figures  of  the  future  costs  of 
education  in  the  province,  and  I  am  hoping 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question  to- 
night before  we  get  into  these  grants.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  could  tell 
us  what  the  department's  view  is  as  to  the 
cost  in  some  definite  period— five  years  from 
now,  or  10  years  from  now,  something  like 
that— both  from  the  legislative  grants  and 
from  the  municipal  position.  Could  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  give  us  those  figures?  I  do 
not  want  to  pin  him  down  to  exact  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  say  that  in  con- 
sulting the  people  who  do  research  we  have 
found  that  our  research  today  has  indicated 
the  great  difficulty  in  predicting  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  what  this  cost  is  going 
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to  be.  There  are  two  reasons  for  it:  One  is 
the  great  uncertainty  in  the  per-pupil  cost  of 
construction  and  of  administration— and  this 
has  been  borne  out  in  all  our  experience  by 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  last  few  years.  Another  thing  is  the  great 
swing  that  teachers*  salaries  had  to  take  from 
what  we  would  all  agree  were  depressed 
salaries  in  the  30's  and  40's.  The  swing  back 
came  with  some  rapidity,  certainly  faster 
than  anyone  anticipated. 

Thus,  we  have  this  one  uncertainty:  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  per  pupil;  the  second 
great  uncertainty  that  we  have  had  in  the 
last  10  to  12  years  is  the  uncertainty  of 
attendance.  In  other  words,  how  many 
people,  in  fact,  are  we  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  when  we  start  forecasting?  This  is 
influenced  by  immigration;  it  is  influenced 
by  birth  rate;  it  is  influenced  by  economic 
conditions.  We  are  retraining  more  and  more 
young  people  in  secondary  schools  today. 

Some  people  say  this  is  because  we  have 
unemployment  and  they  cannot  get  jobs,  so 
they  stay  at  school.  Some  of  us  would  believe 
that  we  are  gradually  selling  the  idea  that 
young  people  must  stay  in  school,  both  to 
young  people  themselves  and  to  their  parents; 
this  is  something  to  do  with  it.  We  have 
constantly  increasing  percentages  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  group  and  if  you  try  to 
anticipate  this  it  is  very  difiicult.  I  have  been 
told  by  one  man  who  knows  as  much,  in  my 
opinion,  of  school  financing  as  anyone  in  the 
province.  He  said  that  to  attempt  to  look 
more  than  three  years  ahead  in  this  field,  you 
are  just  fooling  yourself  because  the  chances 
are  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  too  accurate. 

But  in  any  event,  after  the  discussion  came 
up  the  other  night,  I  asked  for  some  kind 
of  a  ver>'  rough  forecast,  an  estimate,  as  to 
what  we  might  anticipate,  based  upon  1960 
school  costs  of  $421  million;  I  was  given  a 
forecast  of  $560  million  for  1963.  Now  you 
can  take  that  and  project  it  a  couple  more 
years  if  you  want  to,  but  I  would  suggest  it 
might  be  quite  inaccurate. 

As  a  result  of  the  hon.  member's  question 
I  am  having  some  other  figures  compiled.  I 
have  not  got  them  here  this  evening,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  let  the  hon.  member  have  them 
when  I  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said. 
And  I  do  know  that  it  is  very,  very  difiicult 
to  estimate  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be 
for,  say,  10  years  ahead.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  just  to  show  the  fantastic  costs  that  are 
going  to  be  borne  by  the  real  estate  owners 


of  the  province,  I  have  some  figures  here  that 
I  would  like  the  House  to  know.  I  would 
like  the  hon.  members  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  figures  were  prepared  with 
a  great  deal  of  care,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  am  willing  to  accept  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says,  that  it  is  most  diflScult  to 
have  somebody  definitely  say  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  X  numbers  of  dollars  in  1971. 

One  thing  we  do  know,  we  know  the 
number  of  pupils  that  we  had  last  year 
and  we  have  a  very  good  idea  of  how 
many  pupils  there  are  going  to  be  10  years 
from  now.  That  gives  us  something  to  work 
on.  And  from  the  figures  of  our  people 
who  have  helped  us  in  this  work,  we  find 
that  the  real  estate  taxation  dealing  with 
education  alone  in  the  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  this  province  is  going  to  be 
increased  from  $289  million  in  1961  to  $700 
million  in  1971.  Now  these  are  fantastic 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  would  be 
within  the  limitations  as  I  stated;  I  think 
that  is  probably  a  sensible  figure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  thinks 
they  are  not  too  far  out?  I  am  glad  the  hon. 
Minister  appreciates  that,  because  we  have 
attempted  to  make  these  figures  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  people 
—we  see  articles  in  the  papers  all  the  time; 
I  noticed  one  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  just 
the  other  day,  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
real  estate  taxation  for  education  ^s  getting 
to  be  extreme,  and  how  very,  very  difficult 
it  is  for  widows  and  pensioners  and  those 
people  on  fixed  incomes  to  pay  their  real 
estate  taxes,  even  at  today's  levels.  Let  us 
see  what  would  happen  if  the  figures  that 
I  have  given  tonight,  and  which  have  been 
recently  accepted  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter—if we  go  ahead  and  see  how  much 
these  taxes  are  going  to  be  in  1971. 

The  assessment  in  1961  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  was  $11  billion;  that  we  know 
for  sure.  And  in  order  to  get  the  $289  mil- 
lion that  the  municipalities  paid  in  1961, 
the  mill  rate  was  29  mills— that  is,  taken 
right  across  the  province  of  Ontario.  Pre- 
suming that  we  are  correct  and  it  is  going 
to  cost  $700  million  in  1971,  and  knowing 
full  well  that  the  assessment  figures  are 
going  to  increase  —  and  the  experience  has 
been  that  they  increase  approximately  four 
per  cent  per  annum,  which  would  mean  that 
the  assessment  in  this  province  in  the  year 
1971  would  be  $15  billion. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  something 
that  is  startling  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, I  believe.  It  is  certainly  startling  to 
the  farmers  and  those  people  in  rural  areas 
in  this  province.  In  order  to  get  $700  mil- 
hon  for  the  municipal  share  to  look  after 
secondary  and  primary  schools  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  mill  rate  is  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease from  29  mills  today  to  47  mills,  an 
increase  of  62  per  cent  on  the  municipal 
taxes  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know— I  am  not 
saying  this  critically  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister at  all— but  I  say  that  this  will  have  a 
catastrophic  eflFect  on  many  of  the  people 
in  this  province.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  simply 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  afford  it.  Some- 
how we  have  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  money  has  to  come  from  some  place; 
that  is  self-evident.  And  indeed  it  may  have 
to  be  increased,  because  the  figures  that  I 
have  quoted  are  assuming  that  the  province 
is  going  to  carry  on  with  the  same  level  of 
grants  that  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
It  could  very  well  be  that,  instead  of  $700 
million  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  col- 
lect in  the  year  1971,  it  might  even  have  to 
be  more,  because  in  my  opinion  more  money 
is  going  to  have  to  go  into  the  educational 
stream  of  this  province.  But  my  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  this:  taking  his  speech  that  I  know  he 
gave  sincerely  a  month  or  so  ago,  in  which 
he  warned  the  municipahties  that  they  must 
tighten  their  belts  and  they  must  find  ways 
to  greater  economies,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are 
they  going  to  find  ways  to  greater  economies 
when  it  is  self-evident  that  the  education 
costs  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  municipal  share  is  going  to  go  up  62 
per  cent  in  the  next  nine  years?  How  is  that 
possible?  I  think  this  is  a  question  that 
really  is  going  to  be  worrisome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  very  worrisome 
question.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  financial 
question  that  faces  this  government  and  has 
faced  the  administration  before  this.  In  the 
first  place,  the  hon.  member  made  a  very 
good  argument  for  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  sales  tax  which  we  introduced  and 
which  the  hon.  member  fought  so  vehe- 
mently, because  it  is  obvious  from  the  figures 
that  he  has  produced  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  provide  more  assistance- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Surely  you  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  self-evident  argument,  the  hon. 


member  gets  up  here  and  points  out  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  if  no  additional  help 
is  forthcoming  from  the  province,  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  local  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  question  was  about 
the  municipal  share. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  playing  a  little 
politics.  We  recognize  that  this  is  necessary, 
but  here  I  have  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  the  sales  tax  was  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely necessary.  I  think  that  the  secret 
to  this  is  going  to  be  to  increased  help  from 
the  province  to  the  municipality.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  will  necessarily  pick  up  the 
entire  burden,  this  is  a  burden  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  carried  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province.  It  is  a  problem  that  affects 
every  resident  of  the  province,  it  affects  every 
business  of  the  province  and  certainly  it  can- 
not be  put  into  any  one  slot  and  allocated 
to  any  level  of  government  or  to  any  one 
group  of  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  frankly  foresee  additional 
assistance  from  the  province  to  help  the 
municipalities  with  this  load.  I  can  only 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  intro- 
duced an  additional  grant,  which  is  in  fact  a 
grant  upon  a  grant  because  we  left  our 
traditional  grant  system  which  has  served  the 
province  well  for  a  period  of  some  years  and 
we  made  an  additional  per  pupil  grant  which 
I  have  already  discussed  here.  Last  year  it 
was  $5  per  head  across  the  board.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  $5  level  primarily  to  work 
out  the  administrative  detail  of  it.  That 
grant  was  directed  specifically  to  relieving 
the  tax  on  the  home  and  the  farm. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  did  not  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  did  do  it.  I  have  not 
the  material  here,  but  I,  too,  could  quote  from 
an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  in  western  Ontario 
which  pointed  out  a  reduction  in  school  tax 
in  that  municipality  as  a  result  of  the  grant. 

Now  that  particular  municipality  is  not  a 
big  municipality  and  the  grant  does  not 
amount  to  a  large  amount  of  money  in  terms 
of  the  amount  that  we  talk  here  when  we  talk 
province  wide,  but  in  terms  of  that  muni- 
cipality it  reduced  the  school  levy  by  some 
two  point  something  mills. 

I  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
recently  and  I  spoke  to  a  member  of  a 
separate  school  board  there  who  told  me  the 
same  thing,  that  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  reduce  their  school  levy  this  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  grant. 

I  have  outlined  to  hon.   members  tonight 
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how  that  grant  will  increase.  It  has  increased 
this  year.  We  left  it  the  same  on  the  second- 
ary level,  as  I  pointed  out,  because  we  think 
a  big  increase  in  secondary  costs  is  going  to 
come  next  year.  Otherwise,  we  increased  it 
from  $5  to  $15.  I  think  it  was  that  $15 
elementary  grant  that  has  given  quite  definite 
relief.  Next  year  that  elementary  grant  will 
go  to  $20  per  pupil  and  then  the  big  relief 
will  come  next  year  to  the  secondary,  to  the 
high  school  boards  when  there  will  be  $30 
academic  and  $40  vocational  grants  per 
student. 

But  even  there  you  cannot  forecast  that 
that  type  of  grant  is  necessarily  going  to  be 
effective  three  or  four  years  from  now.  It 
will  serve  its  purpose  in  the  period  in  which 
it  operates.  Quite  frankly,  we  are  now  look- 
ing at  the  entire  grant  structure  because  it 
is  going  to  have  to  be  altered.  If  one  system 
loses  its  effectiveness,  you  use  it  as  far  as 
you  can  and  then  you  have  to  devise  some- 
thing else. 

This  is  a  continuous  process  that  never 
stops.  You  never  stop  thinking  about  school 
grants,  where  you  are  going  to  go  next.  You 
have  to  think  about  where  you  are  going  to 
get  the  money  and  you  have  to  think  about 
how  you  are  going  to  distribute  it  and  you 
are  always  thinking  about  this  person  that  the 
hon.  member  is  speaking  about,  that  is  the 
individual  home  owner. 

What  we  will  be  doing  in  1971  to  meet  the 
figures  that  the  hon.  member  has  quoted 
tonight,  10  years  from  now,  I  honestly  can- 
not tell  him.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  devise  some- 
thing and  by  then  we  will  have  dealt  with 
this  problem  as  we  go  along  in  three-  or  four- 
year  advances  because  that  is  about  as  far 
as  you  can,  with  any  accuracy,  forecast  what 
you  will  need. 

That  is  just  about  all  the  comment  that  one 
can  make.  We  have  this  thing  planned  out 
for  three  or  four  years  ahead  and  during  that 
three  or  four  years  we  will  be  planning 
other  steps  as  we  see  and  correct  our  forecast 
against  the  figures  that  we  actually  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  been  very  fair  in  what  he  said.  He 
said  that  this  is  a  huge  problem  and  one 
about  which  he  will  probably  have  to  do 
more  thinking  than  any  other  problem  of 
government. 

However,  when  he  said  that  it  would  be 
answered  by  increased  government  grants, 
we  all  know  that  there  have  been  increased 
grants,  that  is,  in  the  dollar  sign.  But  on  a 
percentage  basis,   1958-1959  as  an  example. 


the  province  gave,  of  the  total  costs-this  is 
for  secondary  and  primary  schools— 39.9  per 
cent  and  in  1961-1962  they  gave  exactly  40 
per  cent,  which  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
increase. 

While  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  quote 
extraordinary  cases  where  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion in  some  municipalities  have  gone  down 
in  the  past  year— the  mill  rate  has  gone 
down-the  brutal  fact  is  this:  that  the  mill 
rate  on  the  average  across  the  province  is 
increasing  all  the  time  and  it  is  going  to  go 
from  29  mills  last  year  to  approximately  47 
mills  nine  years  from  now. 

In  my  opinion,  and  of  course  I  can  cer- 
tainly make  mistakes  about  these  things,  but 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  chance  of  that 
ever  being  allowed  to  happen  because  the 
municipal  taxpayer  simply  cannot  a£ford  it, 
unless  there  is  a  different  way  of  life  in  the 
next  eight  or  nine  years  than  we  have  now. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  possibly  aflFord  it 
and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
that  will  certainly  be  his  biggest  problem. 
I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  be  here  to  sohe 
it  nine  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  only  thing  that  I  would 
say  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  if  he  is 
such  a  friendly  fellow,  I  hope  he  is  here  to 
help  us  then. 

Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  vote  412,  I  have  a  problem  of 
considerable  significance  to  the  elementary 
school  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Renfrew  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Legislature. 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  lengthy  history 
and  I  will  summarize  this  history  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

There  are  three  public  elementary  schools 
in  the  town  of  Renfrew.  Each  school  has  its 
own  principal.  In  the  period  for  a  number 
of  years  preceding  1960,  there  was  a  super- 
vising principal  by  the  name  of  Allan  Gay. 
Late  in  1960,  Mr.  Gay  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  monies  illegally  by 
manipulating  the  accounts  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  schools  in  Renfrew.  He 
was  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  and  is 
now  serving  a  sentence  in  Kingston  Peni- 
tentiary. His  activities  as  supervising  principal 
were  immediately  scrutinized  and  it  was 
discovered  that  for  a  period  of  almost  12 
years  he  had  been  falsifying  the  attendance 
records  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  this  period  he  had  added  to  the  enrol- 
ment lists  of  the  schools  a  number  of  fictitious 
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names.  The  result  was  that,  when  the  attend- 
ance records  for  the  schools  were  submitted 
to  The  Department  of  Education,  a  higher 
educational  grant  than  was  justified  by  the 
actual  enrolment  was  paid  to  the  Renfrew 
public  school  board.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  falsification  was  made  known  to  the 
Renfrew  public  school  board  which  had 
hitherto  been  unaware  of  it,  and  to  The 
Department  of  Education. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  the  school  board 
was  that  it  would  lay  charges  against  Gay 
for  the  falsification  of  the  records.  The 
inspector  in  charge  of  these  particular  schools 
met  with  the  board  at  this  period  on  several 
occasions  and  when  the  falsifications  had  been 
uncovered  by  him,  he  suggested  that  before 
the  board  took  any  action,  he  consult  with 
The  Department  of  Education.  He  did  so  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  told  the  board  that 
The  Department  of  Education's  instructions 
were  that  the  board  was  to  take  no  action 
against  Mr.  Gay  for  falsification  of  the  records 
and  that  the  department  wanted  no  publicity 
in  connection  with  this  particular  matter. 

The  Renfrew  public  school  board  subse- 
quently discussed  this  matter  with  the  member 
of  the  Legislature  for  Renfrew  South  at  that 
time,  and  Mr.  Maloney  reported  to  the  board 
that  he  had  met  with  the  ofiicials  of  The 
Department  of  Education  and  he  reported  to 
the  board  that  the  department  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  wanted  no  publicity  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  that  if  there 
was  any  publicity,  the  board  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  restitution. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Renfrew  to  this  day  have  not  heard 
the  background  or  the  details  of  this  partic- 
ular matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  now  come 
to  a  head  as  a  result  of  meetings  recently 
held  between  the  public  school  board  of  the 
town  of  Renfrew,  officials  of  The  Department 
of  Education  and  the  hon.  Minister,  In 
short,  the  department  has  now  said  that  the 
overpayments  to  the  board  total  $79,977.59 
and  that  the  department  will  recover  this 
money  by  withholding  from  the  legislative 
grant  to  the  Renfrew  public  school  board 
10  per  cent  of  the  annual  grant  each  year 
until  full  restitution  has  been  made,  the 
department  has  said  that  no  interest  will  be 
charged  on  the  overpayment.  The  Renfrew 
public  school  board  takes  the  position  that  it 
does  not  have  sole  responsibility  for  the  falsi- 
fication of  records  and  that  it  is  its  firm 
opinion,  at  this  time,  that  the  department  has 
no  right  to  withhold  grants  in  this  manner. 

The  board  wants  to  have  a  Royal  commis- 


sion appointed  to  investigate  this  matter  so 
that  the  ratepayers  in  Renfrew  will  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  details;  so  that  the 
practices  and  procedures  in  The  Department 
of  Education  concerning  the  payment  of 
legislative  grants  can  be  examined  and  the 
matter  of  approximately  $80,000  in  dispute 
can  be  adjudicated  fairly  and  responsibihty 
placed  for  making  up  the  deficiency. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  support  of  this  general 
outline,  I  intend  to  read  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  copies  of  correspondence  ex- 
changed between  the  school  board  and  the 
department.  I  was  invited  by  the  pubhc 
school  board  of  the  town  of  Renfrew  last 
Saturday  evening  to  a  meeting  in  Renfrew  in 
my  capacity  as  the  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  Renfrew  South.  At  that  meeting,  I  was 
made  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  details 
involved  in  this  matter,  I  was  supplied  by 
the  board  with  copies  of  the  correspondence 
and  was  given  their  permission  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  House  and 
to  plead  on  their  behalf  for  the  commission 
which  they  call  for  in  their  letter. 

I  will  now  read  into  the  record  two  letters. 
The  first  is  from  the  chief  director  of  educa- 
tion to  the  school  board,  regarding  the 
recovery  of  overpayment  in  general  legisla- 
tive grant: 

Dear  Mr.  Geddes: 

Since  the  meeting  of  March  1  with  mem- 
bers of  your  board,  his  worship  the  Mayor 
and  the  Town  Clerk,  further  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  recovery  by  this 
department  of  the  overpayment  of  $79,- 
977.59  that  was  made  to  your  board.  This 
problem  has  also  been  discussed  with  the 
Provincial  Auditor. 

You  will  recall  that,  upon  receipt  of  re- 
vised attendance  reports  for  the  years  1949 
to  1959,  the  amount  of  overpayment  was 
determined  by  the  grants  office  of  the 
department.  As  you  requested  at  the  meet- 
ing, copies  of  the  grant  forms  showing 
details  of  the  calculations  for  the  period 
1959  to  1960,  both  years  inclusive,  during 
which  the  overpayments  were  made,  were 
sent  to  Inspector  G.  A.  MacLeod  on  March 
9  for  transmittal  to  the  board.  If  the 
board  has  any  questions  regarding  these 
calculations,  you  are  advised  to  commimi- 
cate  with  the  grants  office.  Any  corre- 
spondence in  this  regard  should  be  received 
before  April  15,  1962, 

In  view  of  representations  made  by  your 
delegation,  decision  has  been  reached  to 
charge  your  board  no  interest  on  the 
amount  overpaid,  and  to  postpone  the  first 
instalment    of    recovery    to    1962,      As    a 
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result,  no  deduction  for  recovery  will  be 
made  from  the  general  legislative  grant 
that  will  be  paid  to  your  board  in  1962. 
Beginning  with  the  general  legislative  grant 
payable  in  1963,  however,  and  in  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  full  recovery  of  $79,- 
977.59  has  been  made,  the  department 
will  deduct  10  per  cent  of  the  board's 
gross  grant.  Will  you  please  convey  this 
information  to  your  board.  I  would  also 
appreciate  your  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  going  for- 
ward to  the  secretary  of  your  board. 

This  is  signed  by  the  chief  director  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  reply  that  was  sent  by  the 
Renfrew  public  school  board  to  the  depart- 
ment on  April  6: 

Dear  Dr.  Rivers: 

We  acknowledge  recepit  of  your  letter  of 
March  23,  1962.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  shocked  and  amazed  at  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

You  will  recall  that  the  meeting  of  the 
board  members,  the  Mayor  and  Town 
Clerk,  of  February  28  last  was  brought  to 
a  rather  hasty  conclusion  by  Mr.  Robarts* 
statement,  "There  seems  to  be  nothing  fur- 
ther to  be  gained  by  discussing  this  matter 
further  at  this  time."  In  view  of  these 
remarks,  the  members  of  the  board  quite 
naturally,  we  think,  assumed  that  there 
would  be  further  discussions  with  Mr. 
Robarts,  yourself  and  the  other  officials 
of  the  department  which,  according  to  your 
letter,  is  not  the  case. 

You  will  also  recall  that  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Robarts, 
yourself  and  the  other  officials  of  the 
department  on  February  28,  the  board 
members  made  their  position  very  clear  in 
that  we  felt,  as  trustees  for  the  public 
school  ratepayers  of  the  town  of  Renfrew, 
that  we  could  not  in  that  capacity  agree 
to  the  payment  by  the  Renfrew  public 
school  board  to  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation any  monies  by  the  department  from 
future  grants  payable  to  the  Renfrew  pub- 
lic school  board,  as  the  ratepayers  had 
not  been  made  aware  of  any  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  falsifi- 
cation of  the  attendance  records,  and  we 
felt  very  keenly  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  trustees  for  the  ratepayers. 

We  are  amazed  that  you  should  ask  us 
in  your  letter  of  March  23  to  commit  what 
we  stated  at  the  meeting  of  February  28 
we  believe  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  by 
agreeing  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay 
your  department  any  sum  of  money,  and 
we  most  definitelv  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 


We  would  also  point  out  that  for  reasons 
that  we  stated  at  the  meeting  of  February 
28,  we  did  not  think  that  the  public  school 
lx)ard  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
falsification  of  the  attendance  records  and 
that  the  responsibility  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  rested  solely  with  the 
department. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
developments  which  took  place  from  the 
time  the  board  was  first  made  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  the  attendance  records  had 
been  falsified: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after 
the  arrest  of  Gay  for  theft  of  the  board's 
funds,  the  inspector  stated  to  the  board 
that  he  thought  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  attendance  records 
and  that  he  would  investigate  and  advise 
the  board. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  held 
a  few  days  later,  the  inspector  stated  that 
he  had  investigated  and  found  that  there 
had  been  a  falsification  of  the  attendance 
records  and  showed  the  board  an  atten- 
dance record  book  of  one  class  whidi 
appeared  to  clearly  indicate  that  this  had 
been  the  case. 

The  board  stated  to  the  inspector  at  that 
time  that  it  would  lay  charges  against  Gay 
for  the  falsification  of  the  records.  How- 
ever, the  inspector  asked  the  board  to  take 
no  proceeding  along  this  line  until  he  had 
contacted  the  department. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  board, 
the  inspector  stated  that  he  had  contacted 
the  department  and  the  department's  in- 
structions were  that  the  board  was  to 
take  no  action  against  Gay  for  the  falsifi- 
cation of  the  records,  that  this  was  the 
department's  business  and  that  the  depart- 
ment wanted  no  publicity  so  far  as  the 
falsification  of  the  attendance  records  was 
concerned. 

Subsequently,  the  board  asked  Honour- 
able James  A.  Maloney,  the  representative 
for  Renfrew  South  in  the  Legislature  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  department  on 
the  board's  behalf. 

Mr.  Maloney  subsequently  reported  that 
he  had  done  this  and  advised  the  board 
that  The  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Minister  wanted  no  publicity  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  that  if 
there  was  any  publicity,  the  board  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  restitution. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  very 
loath  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  de- 
partment as  given  to  the  board  by  the 
inspector  and  by  Mr.  Maloney,  but  under 
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the  circumstances  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
recourse  other  than  to  follow  these  instruc- 
tions, which  we  did. 

At  the  request  of  the  department,  the 
members  of  the  board,  together  with  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Young  and  the  town  clerk,  Mr. 
Hunter,  met  with  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Robarts,  yourself  and  other  officials  of 
The  Department  of  Education  in  April, 
1961,  and  the  situation  was  discussed. 

At  that  meeting  the  board  again  stated 
that  the  members  were  of  the  opinion  that 
charges  should  be  laid  against  Gay  for  the 
falsification  of  the  attendance  records. 

Mr.  Robarts  then  stated  that  that  had 
been  attended  to  by  the  department  and 
that  the  department  had  punished  Gay 
by  taking  away  his  licence  to  teach. 

While  the  members  of  the  board  felt  that 
the  action  of  the  department  was  most  in- 
adequate, we  also  felt  that  our  hands  were 
tied  and  there  was  nothing  that  we  could 
do  under  the  circumstances. 

We  would  also  bring  to  your  attention 
that,  while  in  your  letter  of  March  23rd 
you  state  there  has  been  an  overpayment 
of  $79,977.59,  at  no  time  has  the  board 
been  furnished  with  the  details  of  how  this 
amount  is  arrived  at. 

We  would  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  present  dispute  and  an  action  in  the 
courts.  The  department,  as  plaintiff,  is 
claiming  against  the  board,  as  defendant. 
The  department  is  also  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  judge  and  jury  in  this  action,  and 
as  judge  is  giving  judgment  in  its  own 
favour  against  the  board.  As  judge,  the 
department  is  also  assessing  the  damages, 
and  is  insisting  that  the  defendant  agree, 
to  the  plaintiff's  figures  as  to  damages.  The 
department  as  judge,  is  deciding  how  these 
damages  are  to  be  paid,  ruling  that  an 
annual  amount  be  withheld  from  the 
monies  which  the  department  as  debtor 
owes  to  the  board  as  creditor.  Finally,  the 
department  is  insisting  that  the  entire 
action  be  conducted  in  secret,  and  that  the 
the  true  facts  be  concealed  from  the  rate- 
payers of  Renfrew,  out  of  whose  pockets 
the  judgment  is  to  be  paid.  We  cannot  and 
will  not  agree  to  such  a  travesty  of  justice. 

We  note  by  your  letter  of  March  23rd 
that  the  problem  has  been  discussed  by 
you  with  the  provincial  auditor,  and  in  this 
connection,  we  would  say  that  if  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  and  his  staff  had  been  carry- 
ing out  what  we  conceive  to  be  his  duties, 
this  problem  should  never  has  arisen. 

Will   you   kindly    accept   this   letter    as 


notice  that  the  board  does  not  intend  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  depart- 
ment to  keep  this  matter  quiet  any  longer. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  we  have  kept  this 
situation  quiet  as  long  as  we  have. 

We  would  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  you  have  arrived  at  a  figure  which 
you  claim  the  board  owes  you  without  even 
procuring  the  evidence  of  Gay,  who  could 
undoubtedly  throw  some  light  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  you 
appoint  a  Royal  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances having  any  bearing  whatsoever 
upon  the  falsification  of  the  attendance 
records  of  the  Renfrew  public  school  board, 
and  we  ask  that  this  commission  be  ap- 
pointed without  delay. 

Public  hearings  by  such  a  commission,, 
with  the  introduction  of  all  relevant 
evidence,  should  have  a  threefold  result. 
Firstly,  it  would  acquaint  the  public  school 
ratepayers  of  the  town  of  Renfrew  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  records  were 
falsified,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  depart- 
ment claims  recovery  from  the  board. 

Secondly,  it  would  make  it  apparent  to 
the  department  and  the  public,  that  there 
are  inherent  dangers  in  the  present  system 
of  auditing  attendance  records  in  schools 
throughout  the  province,  and  perhaps 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  similar  situa- 
tion arising  in  the  future. 

and— I  might  add  on  my  own— somewhere 
else  in  the  province.  Going  back  to  the  letter: 
Thirdly,  it  would  enable  a  non-partisan 
objective  body  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
dispute  and  decide  whether  or  not  the 
Renfrew  ratepayers  should  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  shortage. 

Yours  very  truly, 

and    signed    by    the    entire    Renfrew    Public 
School  Board. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): I  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Quilty:  I  will  read  their  names.  The 
chairman  is  R.  A.  Geddes;  members:  D.  M. 
Aikenhead,  S.  M.  Chown,  D.  B.  Guest,  H.  P. 
Stewart,  C.  R.  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  these  questions:  first,  why  was  the 
board    asked    to    stay    quiet?     Second,    what 
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«iiarantee  has  this  Legislature  that  falsifica- 
tion of  attendance  records  will  not  happen 
Afi'din  somewhere  else  or  in  Renfrew?  Third, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  authenticity  of 
attendance  records  sent  to  the  department? 
And  last,  will  the  hon.  Minister  give  me  any 
assurance  that  the  department  is  going  to  go 
through  with  the  demand  for  payment,  or  is 
the  department  going  to  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  have  that  first 
<iuestion  again,  please?  I  will  deal  with  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Why  was  the  board  asked  to 
-Stay  quiet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  was  no  request 
on  the  part  of  The  Department  of  Education 
to  haye  this  matter  kept  quiet.  I  can  refer 
back  to  June  of  1961—1  am  just  very  rapidly 
going  through  the  file  here,  where  a  letter 
was  written.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investi- 
gation into  the  falsification  of  the  records  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  amount  was  by 
Avhich  the  Renfrew  board  had  been  overpaid 
goes  back,  I  believe,  to  December  of  1960. 

There  was  no  request  made  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  keep  this  matter  secret, 
there  was  no  reason  for  us  so  to  do.  We  do 
not  publicize  the  meetings  that  take  place, 
for  instance,  in  my  own  oflBce  in  the  depart- 
ment—there are  many  meetings  with  school 
boards  there— we  leave  matters  of  pubhcity 
to  the  boards  involved.  If  they  want  to  meet 
the  press  after  a  meeting  that  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  us.  We  do  not  do  it  as  a  standard 
practice.  I  never  have  done  it,  and  probably 
never  will,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  unfair 
allegation  that  we  wanted  to  keep  this  matter 
quiet,  because  we  had  no  reason  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  do  you  explain  the 
inspector's  statement  to  the  late  member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  question  the 
inspector  and  find  out  if  in  fact  he  said  that. 

Now  there  is  one  point  about  this,  and 
that  is  that  when  Gay  was  originally  arrested 
it  appeared  that  these  falsifications  of  average 
daily  attendance  records  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  years  and  we  have  naturally 
had  to  extend  the  investigation  back  I  think 
it  is  ten  or  eleven  years.  At  that  time,  we 
sent  two  men— there  is  no  efi^ort  on  our  part 
to  keep  the  thing  quiet— we  sent  two  men 
from  The  Department  of  Education  down  to 
Renfrew  to  check  the  books  over.  The  only 
way  we  could  find  out  what  the  falsification 
in  fact  was,  was  to  send  somebody  down  to 


look  at  the  books  that  were  kept  by  the 
local  board  in  Renfrew.  We  agreed  to  send 
two  men  down  there  and  I  can  go  through  the 
file  here  and  find  out  when  they  were  there. 

Tiie  information  that  we  obtained  in  this 
matter  was  passed  on  to  the  board  and  frankly 
we  have  not  yet  settled  as  to  what  the  exact 
amount  is.  These  people  were  in  to  see  me 
in  iMarch.  At  that  time  we  gave  them  the 
final  report  that  our  people  had  here.  As 
rcferretl  to  in  the  letter,  tlie  provincial  auditor 
asked  that  we  go  back  until  we  had  gone 
back  far  enough  that  we  would  be  satisfied 
that  we  had  got  to  the  point  where  the 
records  were  accurate. 

It  was  in  March  of  this  year  that  we  finally 
had  these  work  sheets  prepared  with  all  the 
figures  back  over  this  number  of  years.  And 
when  we  had  those  figures,  of  course,  this 
interview  with  the  board  took  place.  When 
they  left  my  office,  they  left  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  they  had  any  questions  as  to 
how  these  figures  were  arrived  at,  they  would 
come  to  The  Department  of  Education  and 
find  out.  And  if  they  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures,  why  the  matter  would  be 
settled  there. 

Apparently  they  do  not  accept  the  figures 
from  this  most  recent  letter.  If  they  have  any 
information  or  any  indication  that  these 
figures  are  not  accurate,  we  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  go  into  the  matter  again.  What 
it  really  boils  down  to  is  that  the  records 
were  falsified  by  an  employee  of  the  Renfrew 
public  school  board;  he  was  the  man  that 
cooked  the  books,  so  to  speak,  and  regardless 
of  what  charge  was  laid  against  him,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  is  presently  in  the 
penitentiary,  I  believe,  for  three  years.  He 
was  punished  for  what  he  did. 

The  question  really  is  one  of  whose  respon- 
sibility is  it?  Is  it  the  responsibihty  of  the 
employee  of  the  school  board  in  Renfrew,  or 
is  it  the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Education? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Well,  that 
is  the  i)oint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Quite;  that  is  the  exact 
point. 

Mr.  Reaume:  One  that  you  have  not 
answered  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  my 
position  is  that  the  man  who  did  the  cheating 
and  falsified  the  records  from  which  we  over- 
paid grants,  was  an  employee  of  the  local 
school  board.  He  was  not  an  employee  of 
The  Department  of  Education. 
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An  hon.  member:  You  check  the  records 
once  in  a  while,  do  you  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  one  inspector 
who  covers  between  100  and  120  classrooms. 
For  him  to  check  on  the  attendance  figures, 
if  you  understand  how  it  is  done,  he  would 
have  to  go  in  the  classroom  and  count  the 
number  of  heads  and  check  them  against  the 
record  that  the  teacher  puts  in  the  attendance 
book.  Surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an 
inspector  of  The  Department  of  Education 
would  have  to  check?  I  would  say  in  99 
per  cent  of  the  boards  in  the  province  they 
have  honest  employees  who  keep  proper 
records,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
expected  that  an  inspector  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  inaccuracies  of  every  school  register 
kept  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  the  position  you  are  putting  forward 
if  you  say  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
The  Department  of  Education  inspectors  to 
ensure  that:  (a)  there  is  no  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion; or  (b)  that  there  are  any  negatives  in 
keeping  the  records  of  school  attendance. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility,  because  it 
has  to  be  the  person  who  counts  the  heads 
every  morning  who  counts  who  is  at  school 
and  marks  it  up  against  the  number  of 
children  who  are  actually  in  the  class;  be- 
cause our  grants  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
average  daily  attendance.  This  is  the  way 
we  compute  the  attendance  figures  for  grant 
use.     In  essence,   this  is  the   dispute. 

Re  grants  that  have  been  overpaid  in  other 
departments;  I  consulted  the  provincial 
auditor  about  this  problem  and  he  says  that 
this  is  the  only  course  we  can  adopt.  The 
board  has  had  the  money,  the  money  has 
been  spent,  that  board  has  had  $80,000  more 
paid  to  it  from  here  than  has  been  paid  to  a 
comparable  board.  I  can  understand  their 
worry  about  the  thing  but  I  do  not  see  how 
the  government  can  assume  that  responsi- 
bility. 

It  was  the  employee  of  the  board  who  was 
dishonest  and  who  is  now  in  jail.  As  a  result 
of  his  dishonesty  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
this  board  was  overpaid  this  amount  of 
$79,000-odd.  The  provincial  auditor  con- 
sented to  repaying  it  over  a  period  of  10 
years  so  there  is  no  point  in  worrying  about 
it  for  this  year  because  the  grant  schedule 
is  already  fixed.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any 
discussion  about  the  amount,  it  is  only  natural 
to  leave  it  until  next  year  because  the  council 
at  Renfrew  have  to  get  the  levy  from  the 
school  board  and  put  it  in  the  tax  rate. 

From   a  practical  point  of  view  we   sug- 


gested that  it  be  left  over  until  the  next 
tax  year,  and  the  provincial  auditor  agreed 
that  we  would  charge  no  interest.  In  other 
words  we  would  get  it  back  over  a  period  of, 
I  think  it  will  take,  about  nine  years  on  that 
basis,  as  we  forecast  the  grants  before  this 
amount  will  be  repaid  to  the  department. 
What  was  the  second  question? 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  suggesting 
that  the  board  is  not  telling  the  truth  in  these 
t^vo  paragraphs  that  I  will  reread: 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  board, 
the  inspector  stated  that  he  had  contacted 
the  department  and  the  department's  in- 
structions were  that  the  board  was  to  take 
no  action  against  Gay  for  the  falsification 
of  the  records,  that  this  was  the  depart- 
ment's business  and  that  the  department 
wanted  no  publicity  so  far  as  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  attendance  records  was  con- 
cerned. 

And  also  the  reference  that  Mr.  Maloney 
subsequently  reported  that  he  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  department,  and  advised  the 
board  that  The  Department  of  Education 
and  the  hon.  Minister  wanted  no  publicity  in 
connection  with  this  matter;  and,  if  there  was 
any  publicity,  that  the  board  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  restitution.  Are  you  also  sug- 
gesting that  the  board  is  not  telling  the 
truth  when  they  state  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  lay  charges  for  this  falsification  of 
records? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  certainly 
not  suggesting  that  the  board  is  not  telling 
the  truth.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  all,  but 
I  am  saying  that  I  will  have  to  check  and  find 
out,  through  the  inspector,  who  told  him;  and 
on  what  authority  he  was  told.  After  all, 
what  has  The  Department  of  Education  got 
to  do  with  what  the  board  would  do  vis-a-vis 
Gay?  I  presume  that  they  are  the  people 
who  laid  the  charge  against  him.  I  do  not 
really  know  who  laid  the  charge  against 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  might  really  be  a 
matter  for  a  Royal  commisison. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Everybody  in  the 
country  would  be  on  a  Royal  commission  if 
you  had  your  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  presume  it  was  the 
board  of  education  that  laid  the  charge 
against  Gay.    The  man  did  more  than- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Gay,  I  believe,  falsified 
certain  other  records  as  well  as  these  average 
daily  attendance  records.  What  he  was  doing 
was  taking  money,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am 
not  completely  conversant  with  what  hap- 
pened to  Gay  because  it  was  not  really  any 
particular  interest  of  mine,  but  I  understand 
that  he  was  charged  with  stealing  money. 
The  money  came  in,  and  instead  of  paying  it 
to  contractors  for  interests  on  c-onstruction 
projects  he  was  putting  it  in  his  pocket  and 
he  was  falsifying  the  records.  So  there  was 
no  great  secrecy  about  the  fact  that  Gay 
was  falsifying  the  records  of  the  school 
board,  because  he  was  so  charged  and  went 
to  jail  for  it.  At  least  this  is  as  I  understand 
it.  You  may  be  able  to  correct  me  in  this, 
but  I  think  I  am  right. 

I  am  not  denying  that  McLeod  said  this 
to  the  inspector,  but  he  certainly— McLeod 
did  not  speak  with  any  authority  from  me 
or  anybody  that  I  know  in  the  department. 
Maloney  spoke  to  me  about  this,  much  as 
he  would  speak  to  me  about  it  or  any  other 
hon.  member  would  speak  to  me  about  any 
problem  in  their  riding,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about  it,  I 
haven't  any  idea.  The  first  thing  we  will 
have  to  find  out  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Are  we  talking  about  five,  ten,  15 
or  20?" 

I  said:  "A  lot  of  work  will  have  to  be 
done  to  find  out  what  it  is  about."  This 
work  went  on  over  a  period  of  time.  I  have 
the  dates  here. 

Last  June,  I  believe  it  was,  we  had  a 
couple  of  men  down  there;  and  over  a  period 
of  time  we  went  back  through  the  records 
and  checked  and  finally  came  to  those  fig- 
ures. I  am  not  saying  these  men  are  not 
telling  the  truth.  Perhaps  they  are  telling 
the  truth  as  they  believe  it,  but  all  I  say  is 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  conceal  this.  I 
do  not  go  out  and  make  a  big  song  and 
dance  about  what  goes  on  in  my  office.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  possible  reason  would 
I  have  for  concealing  this? 

There  is  simply  no  reason  for  the  depart- 
ment to  conceal  it.  All  the  facts  are  there; 
we  have  a  couple  of  men  down  there  work- 
ing out  the  figures;  the  matter  has  been 
freely  discussed  with  the  provincial  auditor 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  impartial 
advice  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  the 
matter  and  where  we  stand  and  what  is  the 
usual  procedure  in  matters  of  this  kind 
and  what  has  happened  in  other  cases  where 
municipalities  have  been  overpaid  on  grants. 
I  mean,  to  suggest  that  there  is  something 
somewhat  sinister  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not 


want  any  publicity  about  this— the  man  is 
charged,  he  is  in  court.  Everybody  knows 
that  he  has  done  something  wrong,  what  are 
we  trying  to  cover  up? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
ignoring  other  aspects  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  tell  me  what 
other  aspects  I  am  ignoring.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  clarify 
this?  Mr.  Gay  is  in  jail  for  obtaining  monies 
illegally  by  manipulating  the  accounts  in 
connection  with  construction  of  schools  in 
Renfrew.  He  has  never  been  charged  and 
is  not  in  jail  for  falsifying  the  attendance 
records. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  can  be  charged 
now. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Why  does  the  board  not  charge  him? 

Mr.  Quilty:  They  were  told  not  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  By  whom? 

Mr.  Quilty:  By  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Quilty:  According  to  the  school  board 
records.  This  is  why  I  asked  this  govern- 
ment to  have  a  commission  to  investigate 
into  this  problem.  There  is  other  evidence 
that  is  held  by  the  school  board  which 
would  be  directly  contradictory  to  many  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  do  not  have  the  details  with  me, 
so  I  will  not  bring  that  evidence  up. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  so  far  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
answered  my  first  question  satisfactorily.  The 
second  question  I  asked  was:  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  falsification  of  these  attendance 
records  will  not  happen  again  in  Renfrew 
or  some  place  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  give  the  hon. 
member  no  guarantee  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  employees  of  every  board  of  the  3,900- 
odd  boards  in  this  province  that  keep  rec- 
ords. If  the  hon.  member  expects  me  to 
give  him  any  guarantee  that  they  are  all 
keeping  records  honestly  in  the  province, 
I  cannot  give  it  to  him.  It  is  an  impractical 
request  and  I  think  that  is  a  fairly  direct 
answer. 
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Mr.  Quilty:  The  next  question  is:  who  is 
responsible  for  the  authenticity  of  attendance 
reports  to  the  department?  Does  the  local 
inspector  not  have  some  part  to  play  in 
tliis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  he  does.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  local  inspector  inspects 
the  method  by  which  the  record  is  kept. 
If  he  sees  that  they  have  been  kept  improp- 
erly, he  makes  some  comment  about  it,  but 
he  is  not  an  auditor  and  he  does  not  audit 
the  attendance  records  of  every  classroom 
under  his  control.  As  my  hon.  friend  says 
he  does  not  certify  as  to  their  accuracy,  but 
if  he  is  not  an  auditor,  he  cannot  audit  them. 

He  is  charged  with  the  overall  inspection 
—his  job  is  to  see  that  things  are  being  done 
in  a  proper  fashion.  But  it  is  not  his  re- 
sponsibility to  check.  I  mean  surely  to 
heaven  this  school  board  had  auditors  of  its 
own,  every  school  board  has.  They  had 
auditors  there  whom  I  assume  would  do 
spot  checks  on  all  the  records  that  are  kept 
by  the  employees  of  the  board.  It  is  not  and 
it  could  never  be  construed  as  being  the 
responsibility  of  a  school  inspector  to  audit 
the  records  kept  by  the  employees  of  every 
school  board. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  ques- 
tion I  had  asked  and  have  had  no  answer 
to  yet:  will  the  hon.  Minister  give  me  any 
assurance  that  the  department  is  going  to  go 
through  with  its  demands  for  payment  or  is 
the  department  going  to  reconsider  and  may- 
be appoint  a  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Regarding  appointing 
a  commission  I  have  given  it  no  considera- 
tion and  I  would  very  much  doubt  that  I 
will  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  calls  for  an 
investigation  by  a  Royal  commission. 

As  far  as  the  whole  situation  is  concerned, 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  it  with  the  board  again  if  this  is 
what  they  would  like  to  do.  If  they  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  that  we 
have  finally  come  up  with  after  investigating 
the  records  of  the  board  in  the  way  I  have 
described  for  the  past  10  years  are  inaccurate; 
if  they  would  like  to  discuss  those  records, 
if  they  have  any  contribution  to  make  as 
to  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  that  with 
them. 

But  I  simply  point  out  that  there  is  a  duty 
on  the  government  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
escape.  It  is  not  our  choice  that  we  go  back 
and  collect  this  money  back  from  the  board, 
but  the  fact  remains  the  board  did  receive 


the  money  and  it  was  money  to  which  it 
was  not  entitled.  The  money  was  paid  to 
the  board  and  the  cheques  were  cashed.  I 
assume  the  money  went  into  their  school 
system  some  place.  The  overpayment  was 
the  result  of  the  dishonesty  of  an  employee 
of  the  board.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  none- 
theless a  fact. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  com- 
ment is  that  I  would  request  a  commission 
be  appointed  simply  on  this  one  assumption 
and  this  one  statement:  there  is  tremendous 
conflict  between  the  records  and  the  evidence 
that  was  presented  to  me  by  the  school  board 
and  the  statements  given  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Minister  tonight.  The  only  way  I  would  say 
that  we  can  clear  the  air  for  everybody  con- 
cerned, the  school  board,  the  ratepayers  of 
the  town  of  Renfrew  and  The  Department  of 
Education  is  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  this.  Whoever  is  responsible  then 
let  them  pay. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  government  this  is  simply  a 
matter  of  determining  how  much  money  is 
owing  and  that  determination  having  been 
made,  that  there  is  an  unequivocal  responsi- 
bility on  the  local  school  board  to  pay  that 
amount  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  cannot  find  any  way 
in  which  the  government  can  ask  anything 
other  than  that.  This  has  happened  in  other 
cases.  I  can  get  details  of  other  cases.  This 
is  why  I  took  the  whole  matter  to  the  pro- 
vincial auditor. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  think  there  is  a  legal  problem 
involved?  Here  is  a  tortious  act,  a  bad  act 
of  the  local  school  board.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  crystal  clear  legally.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  local  school  board  is  responsible 
for  the  tort  of  an  employee  of  the  board.  I 
do  not  think  it  follows  irrevocably  that  just 
because  the  money  was  paid  this  is  the  result. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  I  can  find  some 
other  way  to  discharge  my  duty,  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  look  at  it.  As  I  say,  that 
is  why  I  have  taken  advice  on  the  matter. 
This  is  not  my  own  decision.  The  provincial 
auditor,  the  watchdog  of  the  purse  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  I  took  the  matter  to  him 
for  his  advice.  Now  if  there  is  some  way 
around  this— I  am  not  vindictive,  I  realize  the 
position  the  board  is  in.  They  were  victimized 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  it  appears  over 
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that  period  of  time  the  local  taxpayer  has 
paid  less  taxes  than  he  should  have  paid  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  schooling.  This  is 
what  it  amounts  to,  in  essence,  I  think.  It 
certainly  is  no  pleasant  task  for  me  or  any- 
body else  to  say  that  they  have  to  pay  it  back, 
but  nobody  has  offered   me   an   alternative. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  that  in  this  instance,  and  I  know 
nothing  but  what  has  been  outlined  here,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  local  board  is  not, 
in  all  probability,  questioning  your  figures. 
I  would  suppose  that  the  department  is  the 
only  institution  involved  that  can  accurately 
determine  the  amount  of  money  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  that  is  not- 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  suppose  that 
what  they  are  concerned  about  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  matter. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): The  hon.  member  has  not  the  figures— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  showed  them  these 
figures  the  last  time  they  were  here  and— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter; 
the  legal  detemiination  firstly  and  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  above  and  beyond  that  there  is 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  a  moral 
responsibility  which  must  be  determined  as 
well.  But  in  conjunction  with  tlie  legal 
responsibility  it  would  seem  that  some  device 
is  available  to  the  department  to  have  this 
thing  tested  in  a  court  very  speedily  and  effec- 
tively, and  if  a  court  should  decide  that  there 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  investigate  this  particular  aspect  of 
it.  Quite  frankly,  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
board  for  the  tortious  act  of  their  servant  or 
employee,  I  must  admit  I  have  not  checked 
this  up. 

I  have  not  asked  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  be, 
in  law,  liable.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do 
this.  As  I  say,  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  check  into  that,  but  it  is  not  the  informa- 
tion I  am  given. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  will  give  the 
House  his  undertaking  that  he  will  investi- 
gate this  aspect  and  will  get  a  legal  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment 
ago,  I  made  a  comment  that  there  were  other 


aspects  of  this  problem  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  not  taking  into  account.  I  have 
not  got  certain  information  at  hand— and  I 
would  like  to  check  before  I  am  too  assertive 
—but  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this 
question:  Is  it  not  correct  that  certain  legal 
action  was  taken  to  put  the  assets  of  Mr.  Gay 
beyond  the  reach  of  anybody  who  might 
want  to  sue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  frankly  do  not 
have  the  details  of  this.  I  believe  that  the 
board— and  I  believe  they  told  me  this  at  one 
of  our  meetings— took  some  ac*tion  to  realize 
on  assets  of  Gay,  as  a  result  of  this  other 
matter,  when  he  was  charged.  He  was 
charged  and  convicted  as  I  thought.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  charged  with  the  fabifying  of 
records  but,  in  fact,  he  did  falsify  records 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  theft  he  made  over 
a  period  of  time.  Then  there  was  an  effort 
made  by  the  school  board  to  recover  from 
him  whatever  assets  he  had. 

For  instance,  I  believe  we  paid  out  the 
balance  to  his  credit  of  the  superannuation 
fund.  I  think  that  went  back  to  the  board 
and  I  believe  Gay  signed  that  off  him.self, 
but  in  any  event  whatever  balance  he  had  in 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  suggest  that  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  going  to  set 
up  a  Royal  commission,  that  he  look  into 
other  aspects  of  this  himself  because,  before 
I  want  to  go  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
check  on  some  facts  and  I  can  do  it  pretty 
readily.  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
find  that  certain  action  was  taken  to  put 
the  assets  of  Cay  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
board  and  that  there  is  indeed  some  serious 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action  that 
was  taken.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has 
been  alleged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Quilty)  tonight,  that  both  the 
inspector  and  the  late  James  Maloney  urged 
that  no  action  be  taken  to  reclaim  from  Gay, 
I  suggest  that  this  all  begins  to  fit  into  a 
pattern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  tlie  point  is  this 
really— maybe  this  is  not  die  place  to  debate 
this,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  the  point  is  that 
there  was  a  charge  laid  against  Gay. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Tliat  is  not  the   charge 

that  I  am  talking  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  you  reclaimed  it 
from  Gay,  you  would  not  have  to  be  getting 
it  from  the  ratepayers. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  the  action  taken 
against  Gay  for  reclamation  by  the  board,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  taken  as  a  result  of  those 
charges  that  were  first  laid,  and  the  conviction 
obtained  against  Gay;  but  this  would  have 
to  be  checked  out  by  the  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  check  further  on 
that  before  I  say  any  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  may  have  another  opportunity  before  the 
end  of  the  present  session  to  say  more  about 
this  matter. 

A  moment  ago,  Mr.  Minister,  I  had  a 
second  copy  of  a  sheet  regarding  the  Atikokan 
school  board  that  may  mysteriously  have 
come  to  your  desk— if  you  wondered  about  it. 
The  reason  why  I  sent  it  over  is  that  I  had 
this  second  copy  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question.  When  The  Resi- 
dential and  Farm  Tax  Assistance  Act  was 
passed  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  him- 
self stated,  as  can  be  found  in  Hansard, 
March  28,  1960,  pages  18,  31  and  32;  the 
hon.  Minister  stated  this: 

It    was    the    further    intention    of    the 
government   that   no    school   board    would 
receive    a    lesser    grant    in    actual    dollars 
than  it  received  in  1959,  subject  of  course 
to  certain  non-recurring  and  certain  extra- 
ordinary   expenditures     on    which     grants 
were  paid  in  1959,  but  which  would  not 
normally  be  considered  in  computing  the 
grants  for  the  subsequent  years. 
Now,    on    a    number    of    occasions    across 
the  province  I  have  run  into  the  suggestion 
that  they  were  getting  smaller  grants  and  I 
have  sent  over  to  the  hon.  Minister  a  compila- 
tion   that   was    apparently   prepared    by    the 
public  school  board  in  Atikokan  which  notes 
that  in  the  past  four  years  the  grants  have 
gone  down  from  $154,000,  in  round  numbers, 
to    $140,000;    and    again   from    $140,000    to 
$139,000,    when    at    the    same    time    their 
attendance  was  going  up  from  1,019  to  1,106 
to  1,210  to  1,262.    Now- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  column  are  you 
referring  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  reading  column 
three— total  grants  for  all  purposes;  and  you 
will  note  that  these  columns  are  in  reverse 
order.  The  top  one  is  1961  and  the  second 
one  down  is  1960,  and  so  on  until  1958.  In 
other  words,  in  the  last  four  years,  the  grants 
to  the  Atikokan  public  school  board  have 
dropped  by  $15,000  while  their  attendance 
has  gone  up  from  1,019  to  1,262.  Now,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  but  that  they  are  receiving 
less  in  grants. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  would  have  to 
analyze  this.  It  might  be.  I  can  think  of  one 
thing  that  might  happen.  Their  assessment 
might  have  gone  up  to  move  them  from  one 
classification  to  another.  Your  basic  grant  is 
based  on  average  daily  attendance  and  assess- 
ment and  then  a  gross  need  factor— the  three 
elements  in  the  basic  grant.  Now  if  their 
assessment  had  increased— either  assessment, 
and  this  is  elementary— if  their  assessment  per 
classroom  had  gone  up,  they  could  very  easily 
move  from  one  category  to  another.  Then 
the  other  thing  that  I  can  think  of  that 
might  possibly  affect  this,  and  I  would  have 
to  check  this  up— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  you  would 
check  and  let  me  know.    I  am  curious— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Or,  it  could  be  a  ques- 
tion of  their  equalized  assessments;  but  we 
will  find  out  exactly  why  their  grants  went, 
as  they  did,  from  58  to  61. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  in  regard 
to  grants  for  the  building  of  new  schools  and 
repairing  of  old  schools.  I  think  it  has  been 
said  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  in  regard  to  the  future 
cost  of  education  in  the  province.  A  short 
time  ago,  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  grants  are  an  incentive 
for  the  school  boards  to  build  new  schools 
instead  of  repairing  ones  that  could  have 
been  repaired. 

Now,  this  grant  system  seems  to  be  a  waste 
to  a  lot  of  people  across  the  province,  and 
costly  to  the  government  of  Ontario.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  in  one  school,  our  district 
high  school,  sir,  it  would  cost  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  another  $123,000  for  rooms 
that  they  are  going  to  tear  down,  and  that 
were  built  in  1923  and  1929.  I  think,  if  that 
is  the  case,  the  school  grants  certainly  need 
an  overhauling  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
when  the  cost  of  education  is  a  concern  to 
the  property  owners,  the  land  owners,  all  the 
way  across  the  province.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  Minister  if  what  I  have 
said  is  correct,  in  regard  to  grants,  that  it  is 
an  incentive  for  the  school  boards  to  tear 
down,  in  order  to  get  a  larger  grant  from  the 
government. 

I  feel  that  if  we  carried  on  our  business 
the  way  the  government  does  in  regard  to 
grants  across  this  province,  we  would  not  be 
in  business  too  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  the  hon.  member 
mentioned  it  to  me  the  other  day  I  had  it 
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checked  into,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  find  out  what 
it  was  about,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
nine-room  addition  proposed  on  June  29, 
1960,  provided  22  pupil  places  less  than 
would  be  required  in  five  years'  time.  In 
other  words,  what  we  attempt  to  do  in 
advising  school  boards  in  building  schools  is 
to  estimate  what  they  are  going  to  require 
and  construct  ahead  of  time.  No  alterations 
to  the  old  and  obsolete  portions  of  the  school 
were  proposed,  but  from  the  condition  of 
those  old  parts  it  was  decided  in  the  depart- 
ment that  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
fire  marshal  when  the  new  part  was  put  on, 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

A  17-room  addition  and  limited  alterations 
predicated  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  and 
obsolete  eight-room  portion  of  the  school 
was  proposed  on  July  4,  1961— this  was  the 
proposal  made  in  answer  to  the  original 
proposal.  It  will  provide  modern  facilities 
throughout  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  the 
board.  A  cushion  of  27  pupil  places  more 
than  the  actual  enrolment  forecast  in  five 
years'  time  is  not  considered  excessive  and  the 
second  proposal  was  given  sketch  plan  ap- 
proval on  July  20,  1961. 

The  point  is  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  go  ahead  and  put  on  the  nine-room  addi- 
tion, but  you  would  have  been  into  the 
additional  cost  of  renovating  the  old  part  and 
bringing  it  up  to  modern  standards  and  the 
fire  marshal's  requirements,  about  which  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  this 
House  in  the  last  two  years.  This  would  all 
come  about  when  you  built  the  new  nine- 
room  addition. 

Even  then  you  would  not  have  enough 
accommodation  according  to  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  adequate.  So  their  suggestion, 
what  they  thought  was  the  best  proposition 
for  the  board,  was  rather  than  attempt  to 
patch  up  what  was  there  and  add  nine  rooms 
to  it,  they  would  be  better  oflF  to  build  a  17- 
room  addition  and  then  they  would  be  fixed 
up  with  a  school  that  would  serve  their 
purposes  for  five  years,  with  a  cushion  of  27 
pupil  places  to  come  and  go  on  in  case  more 
accommodation  was  needed. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  is  really  the 
prudent  business  practice.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
say  that  this  is  not  prudent  business  practice. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
another  problem;  this  is  an  elementary  school, 
not  too  far  from  this  school  that  we  have 
been  talking  about.  The  grants  were  so 
arranged  that  it  was  better  for  the  school 
section  to  build  a  new  school  than  to  repair 


the  school  that  was  there.  I  think  these 
grants  for  schools,  the  grant  system,  should 
be  set  up  so  that  schools  could  be  repaired 
and  improved.  At  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
education  is  a  burden  to  all  taxpayers  in  my 
part  of  the  province,  it  looks  to  me  like 
waste,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  they  should 
be  adjusted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  see  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's point.  As  a  matter  of  p>olicy  over  the 
years— and  this  is  nothing  but  experience— 
these  things  are  reasoned  out  on  a  logical 
basis.  We  have  found  over  a  period  of 
years  that  in  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay 
for  us  to  pay  grants  on  renovations  of 
schools,  so  we  do  not  do  it.  This  question 
has  been  raised  on  many  occasions  and  many 
school  boards  renovate  their  schools  and 
pay  the  cost  of  it  themselves.  But  we  have 
found  as  a  matter  of  experience  over  a 
period  of  time  that  it  does  not  pay  in  the 
long  run  for  us  to  pay  grants  on  renovations. 

Vote  412  agreed  to. 

On  vote  413: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  ihe 
debate  on  these  estimates  in  this  particular 
section,  certain  hon.  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  made  reference  to  a  situation 
in  that  branch  of  the  public  school  system 
in  this  province  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  separate  schools.  Additional  grants 
have  been  made  this  year,  but  according  to 
some  of  the  administrators  that  I  have  met, 
it  seems  that  the  grants  have  helped  those 
that  least  need  the  help.  I  know  in  my  own 
city  of  North  Bay,  I  believe  that  separate 
schools  are  teaching  and  have  enrolled  more 
than  the  public  schools  but  there  is  a  very 
wide  diflFerence  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  separate  schools  get  in  relation  to 
the  other  schools  of  the  system,  which  aro 
known  as  the  public  schools. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  townships 
of  Widdifield  and  West  Ferris  which  adjoin 
my  home  city.  It  is  even  more  evident  in 
the  town  of  Sturgeon  Falls  where  the  log- 
ging industry  there,  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  I  believe,  pays  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  taxes,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year.  The  separate  school  supporters,  they 
get  about  25  per  cent.  So  you  see  this  is 
a  very  definite  problem. 

The  late  Albert  Wren  pointed  it  out  last 
year  and  so  did  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Sandwich (Mr.  Belanger)  and  other  hon, 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
some  time  soon  serious  thought  has  to  be 
given   to   this   particular    situation.     As   the 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  knows,  the  school 
boards  of,  I  believe,  six  important  municipal- 
ities in  this  province,  presented  a  brief. 
While  I  have  read  it— I  think  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  brief— I  do  not  know  yet  what 
the  answer  of  the  government  will  be.  I 
know  there  are  quite  a  number  of  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who 
are  certainly  definitely  concerned  with  that 
branch  of  the  public  school  system,  because 
both  separate  schools  and  so-called  public 
schools  are  still  public  schools. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  of  the 
government  side  also  are  quite  concerned, 
but  you  never  hear  them  speak  about  it  at 
all.  I  am  sure  their  districts  are  the  same 
as  mine.  So  I  think  serious  consideration 
must  be  given.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  situation  in  my  own  riding  of  Nipissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  very  vexing  question,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  and  it  is  receiving  constant  study. 
While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  have  been  handed 
the  Stratford  Beacon-Herald.    It  says: 

A  drop  of  2.41  mills  in  the  tax  rate 
of  the  residential  and  farm  lands  for  gen- 
eral and  educational  purposes  was  con- 
firmed by  a  special  meeting  of  Stratford 
city  council  Friday  afternoon.  The  de- 
crease equals  a  lowering  in  the  rate  to 
be  paid  by  public  and  separate  public 
school  supporters,  owners  of  residential 
and  farm  land. 

Now  this  is  not  one  of  the  municipalities 
of  which  I  was  speaking.  But  something 
can  be  done  about  it  if  we  try  hard  enough. 

Vote  413  agreed  to. 

On  vote  414: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  vote  414.  I 
have  listened  a  lot  to  criticism  and  I  noticed 
one  of  the  members,  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  talking  about  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  school  taxes  and  the 
danger  it  is  going  to  be  to  this  province 
in  the  future.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  this  increased  taxation  in  schools 
is  an  indication  of  the  population  growth, 
the  prosperity  growth  and  evidence  that 
shows  the  great  growth  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.    I  am  not  worried  about  that  at  all. 

I  remember  when  I  was  on  the  city  coun- 
cil in  Port  Arthur  and  was  charged  with 
the  financing  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
Our  city  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today 
and  at  that  time  its  needs  were  much  less 
for  service  than  they  are  today.    We  used  to 


talk  about  the  tremendous  increase  in  taxa- 
tion at  that  time— some  ten  years  ago.  Taxa- 
tion is  being  met  today  and  our  school 
system  is  certainly  a  lot  better  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  So  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  very 
optimistic,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  these  things 
and  of  the  future  of  good  old  Ontario.  I 
would  say  that  others  here  tonight  seem  to  me 
to  be  like  those  people  of  old,  who  warranted 
the  words,  "Oh,  ye,  of  little  faith."  I  would 
say  that  some  here  have  no  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  agreeing  with  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know,  but  I  would 
not  be  too  afraid  of  the  taxation  necessary 
for  our  education  system.  This  province  is 
growing  in  prosperity  and  population  and  in 
every  other  way,  and  "W'e  will  be  able  to  meet 
any  charges  of  the  future.  This  government 
will  see  to  that  over  the  next  20  years  at  least. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
now  facing  a  new  educational  era  in  my  area, 
making  our  cities  and  our  district  the  centre 
of  education  for  the  whole  of  northwestern 
Ontario  with  our  new  Lakehead  college  of 
arts,  science  and  technology,  which  was  this 
year  given  the  privilege  of  the  granting  of 
university  degrees  making  it  a  full-fledged 
university. 

We  have  had  a  teachers'  college  built  in 
my  city  this  year.  We  are  now  building  a 
tremendously  large  technical  trade  training 
school  and  in  Fort  William  and  Fort  Arthur 
we  are  building  jimior  technical  training 
schools.  All  throughout  my  area,  Geraldton, 
Beardmore,  Jellicoe  and  many  other  places 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  new  schools  are 
almost   completed   or   are   building. 

The  increase  in  the  educational  facilities  in 
my  district,  and  I  know  it  is  general  all 
throughout  Ontario,  although  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  will  not  admit  it, 
is  outstanding.  One  of  the  bright  spots  in 
the  economy  of  this  whole  province  is  tlie 
job  that  education  is  doing.  For  the  first 
time  the  boys  and  girls  from  my  area  will  be 
able  to  get  their  university  degrees  without 
the  tremendous  expense  of  going  to  Winnipeg 
to  school,  over  to  Houghton,  Michigan,  down 
to  Toronto,  down  to  London,  down  to  King- 
ston or  some  area  tremendously  far  from 
where  they  live.  We  will  have  the  privilege  of 
granting  these  boys  and  girls  their  university 
degrees  at  home;  a  tremendous  stride  that  this 
government  has  made  in  education  for  the 
northwest  part  of  Ontario,  and  they  have 
done  the  same  all  across  this  province. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  said  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  campaigned  for 
him  in  the  last  election,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  that.  Every  one  of  the  hon. 
members  can  owe  some  success  in  their  politi- 
cal fight  to  what  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  this  government  has  done  for  their 
areas.  Our  people  were  expressing  their 
appreciation. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  has  not  done 

anything  for  my  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  Woodbine  prob- 
ably had  everything  done.  Our  government 
had  done  everything  for  education  years  be- 
fore the  hon.  member  came  in  as  member 
of  his  riding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  say  this:  The  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  said  I 
was  the  congratulator  of  the  government;  one 
group  in  this  government  to  whom  I  think 
congratulations  are  owed,  includes  the 
Deputy  Minister,  director  of  education,  and 
all  these  other  men  in  The  Department  of 
Education  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  working  with  over  the  past  20 
years;  men  who  have  done  things  for  this 
province,  and  men  who  should  be  getting 
applause,  such  as  they  are  getting  now,  in- 
stead of  criticism.  You  will  not  find  men  of 
that  calibre  lying  around  loose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  area  at  the  moment, 

the  expenditure- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Is  the  hon.  Minister  the 

cheer  leader  in  the  local  Rotary  club? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  And  you  will  not  find 
men  of  this  calibre  in  the  NDP— "no  down 
payment"— benches,  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  in  the 
stage  of  planning  and  building  in  my  area, 
there  are  new  scholastic  edifices,  if  I  might 
call  them  that,  amounting  to  $10  million;  this 
is  being  spent  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Progressive  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Ontario.  Greater  strides  in  education 
are  being  made  today  than  was  ever  known 
in  this  country  previously.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  outdo  tlie 
educational  system  of  the  province  of 
Ontario;  that  is  the  challenge  I  make  to  any 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  irks  me  a  great  deal— I 
know  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to 
criticize,  but  unfortunately  some  of  their 
statements  get  into  the  press  and  they  are  so 


misleading,  because  they  are  far  from  true. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  job  that  The 
Department  of  Education  is  doing  today. 
These  estimates,  I  think,  should  be  passed 
with  our  praise,  because  they  are  better  Justi- 
fied than  any  other  set  of  estimates  that  are 
presented  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  that  statement 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  made  about  find- 
ing diamonds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  they  are  up 
there  prospecting  for  them.  I  hope  they  find 
them;  they  may  before  very  long.  The  hon. 
member  was  rather  surprised— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  educational  vote  is 

this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  was  a  question  he 

asked.  He  was  rather  surprised  that  the  com- 
pany making  the  search  for  diamonds  veri- 
fied what  I  said.  In  this  House  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  are  so  ready  to 
criticize  everything  and  belittle  everything. 
That  is  why  I  sometimes  become  intolerant 
of  their  actions.  Why  are  they  not  con- 
structive, and  help  in  the  great  future  of  this 
province  and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due 
to  some  of  the  things  that  are  done?  The 
Opposition  in  this  House  carries  on  a  barrage 
of  constant  haggle,  haggle,  haggle,  saying 
constantly:  "Oh,  I  know  you  do  this,  but  it 
was  not  that  good;  we  could  have  done  it 
better.   It  was  not  soon  enough,"  and  so  on. 

However,  that  is  their  job  and  I  am  not 
going  to  criticize  them  too  much.  But  I  do 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  and,  through  him,  his 
staff,  for  the  great  job  he  has  done  in 
education.  I  want  to  get  this  in  the  record, 
because  my  people  in  northwestern  Ontario 
would  want  me  to  say  this  in  this  House 
because  they  feel  most  grateful  to  this  gov- 
ernment for  the  job  that  they  have  done  for 
education  in  our  area.  I  pass  that  on  to  the 
hon.  Minister  with  the  compliments  and 
thanks  of  all  the  people  in  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  the  grants  to  universities.  We  have 
a  problem  up  in  my  area.  Here  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  getting  provincial  grants, 
I  presume,  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  but  we 
are  denied  the  possibility  of  getting  extension 
of  classes. 

We  tried  to  get  them  set  up  last  fall  but 
the  university  said  they  were  not  taking 
anybody  outside  their  area.  We  could  not 
get   the   people   from   Queen's   to  come  up 
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because  they  were  quite  busy  with  their  own 
section  of  the  province.  The  same  position 
with  Western  Ontario.  We  are  denied  these 
things,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that,  partic- 
ularly in  the  elementary  school  system,  a 
great  number  of  teachers  there  want  to  up- 
grade themselves  and  gradually  work  towards 
their  degrees;  we  were  very  much  stymied  in 
the  possibility  of  getting  extension  courses. 

I  may  say  that  though  we  had  many  road- 
blocks put  in  our  path  last  year,  we  have 
gone  around  those  roadblocks.  There  is  a 
possibility  now  that  northeastern  university 
will  be  affiliated  with  Laurentian  University 
for  the  time  being;  and  we  hope,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Laurentian  and  also  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
home  for  the  aged  in  North  Bay,  to  begin 
our  first-year  courses  next  year. 

I  also  want  to  speak  about  the  admittance 
to  universities.  We  find  now  that  Queen's, 
not  very  long  ago,  "upped"  their  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance,  and  other  universities  are 
too.  Apparently  these  universities  are  just 
predicating  their  entrance  qualifications  on 
academic  standing  only.  I  think  you  will 
find,  through  research  that  was  made  with 
the  help  of  the  Atkinson  Foundation  at  the 
College  of  Education,  that  when  the  re- 
searcher went  into  this  particular  problem  he 
found  that  there  were  other  factors,  I  admit, 
not  as  important  as  the  academic  qualifica- 
tions. The  other  factors  were:  the  maturity 
of  the  student;  things  that  motivated  him; 
his  family  life;  and  things  of  that  nature. 

He  found  out  that  those  who  had  60  per 
cent,  and  even  with  55  per  cent,  in  their 
careers  in  the  university  had  done  very  well. 
Academic  qualification  is  important,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  should  be  considered. 

Since  we,  the  people  of  Ontario— I  will  say 
the  people,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  would  say  the  government  of 
Ontario— are  providing  great  sums  of  money 
for  our  universities  I  think  that  we  should  also 
have  something  to  say  about  the  qualifica- 
tions and  entrance  to  these  universities.  I 
lay  that  point  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  to 
let  him  know  that  we  hope  that  the  pro- 
gramme that  we  have  under  way  now  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  which  includes  North 
Bay  and  up  in  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way area,  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  being  discussed 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you.  It  is  easier  to  see 
you  than  the  former- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  about  the  speed  with 
which  a  decision  is  being  made  in  Peter- 
borough on  the  Trent  College.  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Trent  College  but  with  regard 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  thinking  at  the  moment 
for  future  junior  colleges,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  estimated  that  our  university  popu- 
lation in  the  next  10  years  is  going  to  jump 
from  30,000-odd  to  100,000,  if  I  recall 
correctly. 

An  editorial  in  the  Peterborough  Examiner 
on  February  7,  in  a  very  cautious  and  respon- 
sible fashion,  put  it  this  way: 

The  delay  in  the  negotiations  is  causing, 
impatience  in  Peterborough  and  the  danger 
that  the  college  may  become  a  political 
issue  is  not  remote.  This  is  the  last  thing 
that  either  the  city  or  the  directors  want. 
The  idea  of  a  college,  and  eventually  a 
university,  is  much  too  highly  wrought  to 
many  citizens  for  it  to  become  a  matter 
of  election  expediency.  We  hope  that  all 
political  parties  in  the  city  will  tread  very 
lightly  when  it  comes  to  college  discussion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  room  for 
criticism  of  the  provincial  authorities,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  em- 
barrassingly enthusiastic  at  any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Peterborough  Exam- 
iner, February  7,  1962. 

An  hon.  member:  A  Liberal  paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  again  to  tlie 
hon.  Minister  is:  What  is  the  situation  witli 
regard  to  Trent  College  itself?  And  more 
generally,  does  the  government  feel  that  there 
is  a  place,  with  this  phenomenal  increase 
in  university  population  in  the  next  10  years, 
for  more  universities  or  do  you  conceive  of 
the  need  being  met  by  expanding  the  exist- 
ing universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
probably  you  will  get  a  combination  of  both. 
Some  of  the  older  universities  are  presently 
indicating  that  they  want  to  curtail  their 
size,  this  depends  upon  the  size  of  their 
campus;  for  instance.  Queen's  has  placed  the 
figure,  I  think,  of  5,500  or  6,000  under- 
graduates. They  think  that  is  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Western  has  placed  a  limit  figure 
as  to  how  far  they  will  go;  McMaster  in 
unofficial  conversations  has  stated  that  they 
are  looking  forward  to  an  undergraduate 
population  beyond  which  they  will  not  go. 
But  then,  of  course,  you  have  something  like 
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York  coming  along,  which  is  designed  and 
phmned  for  a  very  large  university  and  will 
take  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  undergraduates. 
With  those  ideas  in  mind,  if  you  just  look 
at  the  location  of  these  universities  you  will 
see  that  we  will  have  to  make  provision  for 
additional  facilities,  and  if  there  are  not  uni- 
versities in  the  area,  chances  are  that  others 
will  grow. 

Fundamentally,  to  be  healthy  in  our  sys- 
tem a  university  has  to  be  supported  by  the 
people  in  the  area;  we  do  not  have  state 
universities  and  it  is  not  part  of  our  philos- 
ophy necessarily  to  wish  for  them.  By  state 
university,  I  mean  a  imiversity  that  is  subsi- 
dized, built,  run,  controlled  by  the  province. 
This  can  happen  if  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   We  have  got  the  OAC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon?  Well,  the 
OAC,  of  course.  It  is  a  highly  specalized 
institution  that  has  grown  up  over  the  years. 
For  a  university,  we  feel— and  this  has  been 
the  traditional  university  of  our  province;  it 
has  been  a  private  institution  supported  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  citizens  of  the  area  and 
of  the  province,  which  is  assisted  by  provin- 
cial funds.  The  great  growth  of  the  last  few 
years  has  increased  the  provincial  assistance 
greatly;  on  the  other  hand,  all  our  universi- 
ties at  one  time  or  another  have  appealed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  province  for  funds  and  are 
very  successful  in  so  appealing.  Therefore, 
any  area  might  say  that  they  want  a  univer- 
sity but  I  think  the  university  affairs  com- 
mittee basically  asks:  Is  this  going  to  be  a 
healthy  institution,  is  it  going  to  be  supported 
by  the  people  in  the  area? 

Of  course,  the  main  problem  and  main 
question  is:  Will  the  young  people  of  that 
area  attend  that  university  and  support  it? 
These  are  the  matters  that  are  being  consid- 
ered; I  can  assure  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  there  is  nothing  political  in  the 
situation  at  Trent  University.  I  have  met  with 
the  board  from  there  several  times  myself;  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  how  far  they  have  got 
along  on  the  part  of  the  job  they  have  to  do, 
and  how  far  we  see  that  it  will  become  purely 
a  provincial  responsibility. 

I  would  think  in  the  course  of  time  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  Trent  developing,  but  it 
simply  cannot  be  done  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  We  have  no  means  of  directing  young 
people  to  universities,  in  other  words,  we  can- 
not do  as  we  do  with  our  teachers*  colleges- 
zone  the  province,  because  we  run  them  and 
we  say  if  you  live  in  so-and-so  you  will  go 
to  such-and-such  a  school.  This  is  not  true 
of  our  universities. 


Therefore  to  answer  your  question:  I  think 
the  situation  at  Trent  is  progressing;  they 
have  been  in  to  see  the  university  affairs  com- 
mittee twice,  I  think,  in  the  last  six  months, 
and  they  are  providing  information  that  this 
committee  wants,  and  the  committee  is  gath- 
ering information  which  will  be  of  value  to 
them.  In  the  overall  picture  I  would  say 
that  we  can  look  for  the  development  of  some 
additional  universities  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote 
there  have  been  some  comments  made  per- 
taining to  some  areas  having  a  cut  in  their 
mill  rate  for  school  purposes.  I  heard  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Port  Artliur  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  say  something  about  that-he  just 
stepped  out  of  the  chamber.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  cut  in  mill  rate  for 
school  purposes. 

My  experience  in  the  village  council  of 
Chippawa  for  10  years  taught  me  a  little 
differently,  but  our  mill  rate  constantly  in- 
creased for  the  10  years  that  I  was  there 
until  1958.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  an 
annual  increase  in  costs,  and  the  mill  rate, 
too.  In  this  particular  year  the  people  in 
Stamford  township  have  had  such  a  difficult 
time  over  the  cost  for  school  purposes  that 
they  have  come  to— it  seems  that  this  is  the 
year  for  probes— they  demand  a  probe  into 
the  way  the  school  board  is  spending  the 
money.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  board  in 
Stamford  is  doing  a  good  job. 

I  do  believe  that  the  costs  for  school  pur- 
poses is  coming  out  of  the  wrong  pocket. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  village  of  Chip- 
pawa this  year  of  1.95  mills;  there  is  an 
increase  in  taxes  in  Stamford  township  of 
5.8  mills  and  about  two  mills  of  that  increase 
is  for  school  purposes.  There  is  a  saturation 
point  and  no  one  has  touched  on  that  subject 
this  evening— and  that  concerns  the  people 
who  are  on  pensions  and  on  fixed  incomes. 

They  find  themselves  in  this  position,  the 
taxes  are  constantly  going  up  for  school 
purposes.  They  have  very  little  money  to  get 
along  with  and,  naturally,  they  come  to  a 
place  where  in  many  cases  they  feel  that 
they  must  sell  their  homes  because  they  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  constant  increases  for 
school  purposes.  I  think  in  this  particular 
department,  and  it  cannot  come  too  soon,  the 
government  must  look  at  this  thing,  face  it 
head  on  and  look  at  the  facts  of  life,  it  must 
look  at  the  side  of  the  story  from  the  man 
who  has  a  little  amount  coming  in  and  a 
constant  tax  growth. 

In  Stamford  township  a  little  better  than 
62  per  cent  of  the  tax  dollar  is  going  for 
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school  purposes.  Two-thirds  of  the  tax  dollar 
is  administered  by  the  school  board  and  going 
for  school  purposes.  This  is  getting  to  the 
point  where  it  is  beyond  the  saturation  point, 
the  people  just  cannot  carry  this  burden;  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair.  I  realize  the  govern- 
ment has  a  problem;  I  realize  money  does 
not  grow  on  trees;  I  think  there  should  be  a 
revamping  of  the  financing  of  the  province, 
especially  for  school  purposes. 

The  elderly  people  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  I  seem  to  meet  the  poor  people— 
our  area  has  a  lot  of  them.  The  older  folk 
who  are  on  a  fixed  income  just  cannot  meet 
this  constant  growth  of  increase  in  taxes.  I 
think  that  should  be  looked  at  very  seriously 
over  the  next  year.  They  must  have  relief; 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now,  the  man  on  the  farm— and  many  of 
the  hon.  members  on  the  government  benches 
have  farms— has  to  pick  up  this  tab  every 
year,  too.  The  farms  are  not  producing  as 
well  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  You  have 
educated  your  own  children  and  they  have 
grown  up,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  position 
where  you  have  a  little  money  and  you  have 
many,  many  expenses  because  as  you  get 
older,  as  you  all  know,  you  have  to  have 
more  hospital  care;  the  taxes  continue  to  sky- 
rocket and  mount  up  for  school  purposes. 
The  government  is  taking  it  from  the  wrong 
fellow. 

I  have  often  said  in  the  past,  the  provincial 
and  the  federal  government,  who  for  many 
years  have  encouraged  immigration  into  this 
country— and  I  am  not  saying  that  is  bad, 
because  the  governments  have  looked  for- 
ward to  this  immigration,  they  feel  the  people 
should  come  into  this  country  because  we 
need  them  here,  we  have  a  lot  of  natural 
resources.  So,  if  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals  and  the  CCF  encourage  immigration 
into  this  country  and  they  bring  them  into 
a  municipality  with  large  families,  that 
municipality  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
school  costs  and  this  is  not  quite  right.  You 
have  talked  about  your  $100  million  from 
the  federal  government  and  naturally  you 
did  not  get  it.  I  want  to  be  a  little  bit 
political  now,  I  think  you  were  getting  more 
money  from  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  than  you  are  getting  now  from  your 
own  colleagues,  I  mean  in  millions  of  dollars. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  just  drivel. 

Mr.  Bukator:  As  I  understand  it,  you  were 
getting  some  $22  million  when  the  Liberal 
government  was  there  and  you  are  now  get- 


ting some  $17  million;  but  mind  you  I  do 
not  calculate  too  well. 

Regardless,  it  is  a  serious  problem  and  a 
serious  problem  for  the  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes. I  am  talking  about  the  farmers  in  my 
area— and  I  am  talking  about  old  people  who 
are  pensioned  off. 

They  just  cannot  continue  to  pick  up  this 
annual  increase  in  tax  if  they  are  on  a  fixed 
income.  I  would  think  that  when  you  get 
together  with  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  you  might 
be  able  to  come  up  with  some  relief  from 
that  angle. 

This  is  where  you  must  assist  those  people 
who  are— I  tell  you  sincerely— they  are  losing 
their  homes  in  our  area  because  of  the  con- 
stant increase  in  taxes,  and  most  of  them  are 
for  school  purposes. 

I  was  surprised  this  evening  to  find  that 
there  are  areas  where  the  mill  rate  has  de- 
creased for  school  purposes.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  that.  If  this  condition  has  come 
about,  I  compliment  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  happened.  It  certainly  is  not  happening  in 
the  Niagara  Falls  riding. 

Vote  414  agreed  to. 

On  vote  415: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the 
superannuation  vote? 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  be  at  the  meet- 
ing the  other  day  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  I  understand  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
came  and  explained  why  the  department  felt 
that  they  could  not  help  out  the  deputation 
of  older  teachers  who  had  been  here  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago.  As  I  say,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
missed  his  reasons,  but  I  want  to  point  this 
out  to  him;  I  am  sure  he  can  give  us  an 
explanation  tonight. 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  why  these 
older  people  should  get  consideration,  The 
Department  of  Education  is  subsidizing  every 
single  teacher  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to- 
day—the ones  who  are  not  superannuated. 
You  are  doing  it  in  this  way.  Firstly,  you  put 
a  million  dollars  into  the  pot  every  year,  or 
have  for  the  past  number  of  years  anyway. 
That  is  a  straight  subsidy  to  the  teachers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  who  are  not  yet 
superannuated. 

Secondly,  you  are  doing  so  by  the  system 
that  you  have  whereby  their  pensions  arc 
'based  in  the  last  number  of  years  in  which 
they  teach.  Obviously  their  salary  is  a  great 
deal  higher  at  the  end  of  their  career  than  it 
was  at  the   start  and  when  they  start  their 
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careers  they  are  only  paying  in  a  limited 
number  of  dollars.  At  the  end  of  their  career 
tJieir  salary  may  be  three  times  as  high  and 
their  pension  is  going  to  be  based  on  their 
higher  saLiry. 

In  other  words,  the  government  is  subsidiz- 
ing teachers  who  are  making  $12,000  or 
$15,000  a  year.  But  on  the  other  hand  when 
you  get  these  older  teachers,  who  are  on  a 
$600  a  year  ix^nsion,  you  will  not  reach  into 
the  superannuation  fund  and  pay  them.  I 
know  that  somebody  has  to  pay  them,  there 
is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  But  my  story 
is  this:  when  you  are  STjbsidizing  people  who 
are  retiring  on  pensions  of  $8,000  and  $9,000 
a  year,  why  can  you  not  subsidize  to  some 
extent  teachers  who  are  at  the  present  time 
drawing  only  $600  a  year?  As  has  been 
l>oLnted  out  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
former  Ministers  of  Education,  there  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  these  people. 
That  is  true,  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

There  is  one  other  way  that  you  are  sub- 
sidizing the  teachers  presently  engaged  in  the 
profession  in  the  province  of  Ontario:  by 
paying  them  six  per  cent  interest  on  their 
superannuation  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  contribution  is  six 
l^r  cent.    The  interest  rate  is  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  contribution  is  six  per 
cent.  I  suggest  that  is  a  very  healthy  con- 
tribution. I  am  not  against  it  by  any  means, 
but  I  say  there  are  many  businesses  who  are 
putting  in  co-operatively  with  their  employees 
which  do  not  put  in  up  to  six  per  cent,  and 
so  I  wish  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  I 
know  that  he  has  a  story  to  tell,  reasons  why 
he  feels  he  cannot  do  something  for  tliese 
older  people— but  on  the  other  hand,  surely 
he  will  admit  that  at  the  present  time  we  arc 
subsidizing  teachers  who  are  retiring  on  pen- 
sions of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Surely  he  will  admit  that.  Tlierefore,  I  ask 
him  to  reconsider  and  to  help  these  people 
who  really  do  need  help. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  pursue  the  points  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  has  dealt 
with.  I  have  hit  it  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  as  hard  as  I  could.  All  I  will  say  is 
that  this  is  one  problem  which,  if  this 
government  drifts  much  longer,  it  is  going 
to  solve  itself.  All  the  government  has  to  do 
is  sit  and  do  nothing  for  a  few  years  and 
these  older  teachers  are  all  going  to  die. 
They  are  all  up  in  the  80's  now,  and  they  will 
die  off.    I  am  talking  about  the  older  group. 


It  will  not  be  many  years,  they  are  dying 
very  quickly  every  year.  So  all  you  have  to  do 
is  sit  around  and  wait  for  a  few  more  years 
and  for  certain  tliis  one  will  solve  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
says  it  is  serious. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I    agree   it   was   s(?rious. 

Sometimes  the  grimmest  things  in  life  become 

humorous  on  occasion. 

I  rise  to  raise  another  aspect- 
lion.   Mr.   Macaulay:   Of  which  die  hon. 

member,  on  occasion,  is  a  good  example. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hoard  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  is 
pretty  fast  on  the  handout  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
raise  a  question  regarding  another  group  of 
teachers  and  their  superannuation  problem.  I 
would  have  raise<l  this  in  c-ommittee  the 
other  day  except  that,  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  the  iwsition  had  l)een  presented  to  me 
since  then.  On  second  thought  I  think  this  is 
the  place  to  raise  it,  bt»cause  in  the  committee 
we  were  dealing  with  civil  servants  who  oould 
explain  the  Act.  What  we  have  to  face  up 
to  here  is  a  policy  decision  and  the  man  who 
decides  the  poHcy  is  right  here. 

I  am  referring  to  the  group  of  teachers  who 
have  been  persuaded  by  the  urgent  pleading 
of  school  boards,  departments  of  educations, 
society  as  a  whole,  to  come  back  into  the 
profession  and  meet  the  desperate  needs  for 
teachers.  Because  of  tlie  fact  that  our  Act 
requires  25  years  service,  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  their  25  years  service  in 
before  they  retire,  therefore  they  can  never 
claim  a  i^nsion.  Indeed,  in  some  instances 
they  will  not  get  their  15  years  in  so  they 
cannot  get  interest  on  the  money  they  put  in. 

I  want  to  make  this  as  briefly  as  possible 
because  of  the  hour,  and  therefore  1  would 
just  like  to  read  five  or  six  consequences  of 
this  situation.  For  teachers  teaching  to 
retirement  without  completing  the  long 
jxriod  of  25  years  of  service  these  regula- 
tions, first,  compel  such  teachers  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  superannuation  fund  from  whidi 
they  cannot  draw  a  pension;  second,  deny 
such  teachers  any  benefits  from  Ontario 
go\'emment  grants  paid  to  the  fund  on  the 
basis  of  their  cx)ntribution;  third,  result  in 
considerable  loss  of  interest  for  those  who 
do  not  attain  15  years;  fourth,  may  result  in 
increased  income  tax  payments  because  of 
the  lump  sum  rebate  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment; fifth,  prevent  such  teachers  from  using 
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their  own  funds  to  make  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  their  future;  sixth,  deny  to  such 
teachers  the  right  granted  by  the  federal 
government  to  use  10  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come, tax  free,  to  provide  for  their  retire- 
ment. This  percentage  is  reduced  to  four 
per  cent  for  these  teachers  because  of  the 
forced  contribution  of  six  per  cent  to  a  super- 
annuation fund  from  which  they  can  never 
receive   a  pension. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  one  case— of  a  per- 
son who  came  in  teaching,  a  man  at  51 
or  woman  at  48,  and  was  in  teaching  for 
14  years.  The  starting  salary  was  $4,500, 
and  it  rose  to  $7,800  in  the  14  years.  The 
annual  contribution  to  the  superannuation 
fund  started  at  $270  and  went  up  to  $468. 
During  those  14  years  the  teacher  put  $5,- 
364  into  the  fund;  the  interest  on  that 
during  the  interval  calculated  at  four  per 
cent  makes  it  $6,815.56.  Now  what  happens? 
In  the  instance  of  this  teacher  the  total 
value  of  their  contributions,  I  repeat,  was 
$6,815.56,  but  on  retirement  all  they  get 
out  of  it  is  what  they  paid  in,  namely,  the 
$5,364,  so  they  lose  $1,441.56  in  interest. 
Secondly,  because  they  get  it  back  as  a 
lump  sum  payment  and  it  is  subject  to  an 
income  tax  at  18  per  cent  level  according 
to  this  calculation,  there  is  another  $965 
that  they  lose.  So  the  net  loss  to  this  teacher 
is  $2,416. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  have  deducted 
the  income  tax  as  they  paid  it  in  and  that  is 
why  tax  is  payable  when  they  get  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  surely  they  enjoy 
an  income  tax  deduction  when  they  paid  it 
in  and  then  they  pay  tax  on  it,  likely,  at  a 
lower  rate  when  they  draw  it  back  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  they  not  have  to 
pay  on  it  when  it  comes  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  would  have  to 
pay  on  it  when  drawing  it  out,  because  they 
took  a  deduction  when  it  went  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  fine;  except  it  is 
a  big  lump  sum  so  that  they  are  bound  to 
be  paying  a  larger  amount  on  it.  I  am 
repeating  figures  that  were  given  me.  You 
may  want  to  dispute  them,  but  let  us  deal 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  proposition. 

Originally  these  teachers  were  arguing 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  making 
contributions  at  all.  They  can  never  claim 
from  the  fund,  so  why  should  they  have  to 
put  into  the  fund— is  their  argument.  They 
have  now  revised  their  argument  that  they 
should   be   able    to    contribute   to   the   fund 


and  get  out  in  accordance  with  what  they 
paid  in.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  now 
backed,    Mr.    Chairman,   by   a   resolution  of 
the  Ontario  School  Trustees  Council  as  pre- 
sented   to    this    government   last   September. 
I    would    just    like    to    read    this    resolution 
to  you.    It  is  found  on  page  8  of  the  brief 
presented  to  the  government  last  September: 
We     recommend     that     The     Teachers' 
Superannuation  Act  be   amended  to  pro- 
vide pensions  on  a  money  purchase  basis 
from    tlie    combined    contribution    of    the 
teacher  and  the  provincial  government  for 
tliose    female    teachers    who    entered    the 
teaching  profession  after  age  37  and  those 
male  teachers  who  entered  after  40,  and 
who  teach  to  retirement  age.    We  believe 
that  such  provision  will  have  a  favourable 
reaction    upon    the    teacher    supply    situa- 
tion   and    upon    other    aspects    of    school 
operations  and,  furthermore  will  eliminate 
an  injustice  to  those  individuals  who  enter 
the  profession  after  the  prescribed  age. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  arguments 
that  were  used  to  get  teachers  in  because  of 
the  past  teacher  shortage  still  obtain  today 
because  we  still  have  a  teacher  shortage, 
particularly  at  the  secondary  level.  The 
contention  is  advanced,  and  I  feel  it  has 
considerable  degree  of  validity,  that  this 
pension  situation  is  one  of  the  reasons  dis- 
suading people  from  coming  back  into  the 
profession  because  in  eflPect  they  are  frus- 
trated in  terms  of  making  arrangements  for 
their  own  retirement.  This  will  be  more  on 
their  minds  than  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
teacher,  because  they  are  getting  closer  to 
retirement  coming  into  the  profession  in 
later  life. 

My  final  point,  by  way  of  trying  to  get  the 
hon.  Minister  to  consider  this  on  the  policy 
level,  is  a  delightful  throwback  to  the  last 
chapter  in  this  government.  I  understand 
that  when  the  school  trustees— I  presume  it 
was  last  September— presented  their  case  to 
the  Cabinet,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  said: 
"I  have  never  heard  of  anything  so  unfair, 
do  something  about  this,  John!" 

You  can  just  see  him  with  that  characteristic 
gesture.  Do  something  about  this,  John!  You 
know;  wave  the  wand  and  the  problem  is 
solved.  Well,  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is: 
"John,  have  you  done  anything  about  it?" 

An  hon.  member:  Arid  why  not? 

Hort.  Mr.  Robarts:  Was  that  remark:  "Do 
something  about  that,  John,"  in  relation  to 
teachers'  pensions? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  with  regard  to  tliis 
very  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  VVe  will  take  these 
things  one  at  a  time.  The  first  is  in  regard 
to  the  teachers'  pensions.  It  is  a  little  unfair 
to  say  that  they  are  going  to  lose  this.  The 
demands  of  these  ladies  have  been  changing 
as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Of  course  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  in  his 
remarks,  used  the  words:  "To  what  extent 
are  you  going  to  help  these  people?"  There 
is  the  nub  of  the  situation. 

The  submission  made  last  year  would  cost 
$6  million.  The  submission  made  this  year 
would  cost  $  1,200,000-odd,  I  believe.  These 
figures  are  coming  from  memory  but  I  know 
the  $6  million  is  correct.  In  the  brief  this 
year  they  say  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a 
graduated  plan.  These  are  the  hard  facts  of 
life  with  which  one  deals. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  small  group,  it 
would  be  an  easier  matter  but  we  are  not;  we 
arc  dealing  with  a  large  group  and  the  de- 
mands are  modified  from  last  year  to  this 
year.  But  then  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
year  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  graduated  de- 
mands, so  perhaps  if  we  grant  what  they  ask 
this  year,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
until  they  work  up. 

The  demands  are  quite  unrealistic,  I  think 
you  would  agree.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  problem  as  far  as  some  of  these  teachers 
are  concerned  and  this  we  recognize.  But 
how  do  you  deal  with  it?  We  discussed  this 
in  the  committee  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
over  all  the  arguments  that  were  made  there 
because  I  went  tliere  to  discuss  it.  I  debated 
it  with  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  for  some  time  in  a  very  informal  way. 
We  took  a  look  at  the  problem  as  it  exists, 
as  to  whether  it  is  in  fact  a  problem  of  wel- 
fare; and  we  discussed  all  the  other  groups 
that  would  be  aflFected. 

For  instance,  our  public  service  pensions; 
all  I  can  say  is  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  consideration  given  to 
this  matter;  and  a  change  in  demand  this 
year  to  bring  it  from  $6  million  down  to  $1 
million-something.  On  the  surface  it  may 
appear— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  ought  to  be  very  happy 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  yes.    Very  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  first  graduated 
step. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  would  grant  it  if  they 
brou^t  it  to  zero. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  One  thing  is  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  committee;  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  we  have  to  do  it.  We  have  the 
responsibility  to  other  pensioners  from  this 
government  in  addition  to  these  teachers. 
There  are  all  the  public  service  pensions  and 
then,  of  course,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayers  whose  money  we  will  dispense. 
One  wonders  whether  any  one  group  in  the 
province  is  entitled  to  any  special  considera- 
tion from  the  public  purse  because  that  it 
what  it  amounts  to  in  e£Fect. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Do  you  agree  you  are  sub- 
sidizing tt;achers  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  are  getting  quite  a  pen- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  we  are,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  ix)int. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  point  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  raised;  that  is  the 
entire  pension  plan.  We  recognize  the 
anomalies  in  the  pension  scheme  and  we 
recognize  some  other  matters  in  the  pension 
scheme  too.  For  instance,  I  rather  doubt  if 
any  pension  scheme  of  this  type  would  ever 
be  introduced  today  without  a  ceiling— you 
see  there  is  no  ceiling  on  this  scheme  at  all— 
and  I  rather  doubt  that  the  men  who  set 
this  pension  scheme  up  originally  ever 
dreamed  that  tliere  would  be  pensions  paid 
out  in  the  amounts  that  are  being  paid  today. 

This  is  something  that  we  should  take  a 
look  at  in  the  scheme;  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
actually  in  this  pension  scheme  that  should  be 
looked  at  and  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  some 
of  the  recommendations  you  make  tiien  we 
would  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
putting  the  scheme  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis. 

I  do  not  know  how  possible  it  is.  I  suppose 
you  could  take  a  cut-off  date  and  say  we  will 
accept  the  liability  behind  this;  but  from  here 
on  we  want  a  scheme  that  is  going  to  be 
properly  funded  and  which  will  produce 
enough  money  to  honour  the  obligations  that 
the  fund  will  have  to  meet. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  study  going  on  in 
pensions  in  the  government  at  the  present 
time  and  this  is  in  answer  to  your  question. 
We  have  a  pension  bill  coming  in  as  far  as 
the  municipalities  are  concerned.  We  are 
looking  at— 
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Mr.  Singer:  That  one  has  no  ceihng  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  but  it  is  funded. 
It  has  to  be  properly  funded.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  backed  by  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  of  the  province  of  Ontario  as  is  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  there  a  ceiling  in  the  civil 
service? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  should  there  be? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  say  there  should  be; 
I  just  asked  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  these  are  ques- 
tions of  debate.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that 
there  are  various  matters  you  have  to  look 
at  vi^hen  you  start  looking  at  a  pension  plan. 
In  other  words,  you  do  not  only  look  at  all 
the  things  that  might  be  construed  as  un- 
favourable to  the  pensioner;  you  have  to  look 
at  all  the  benefits  he  is  getting  as  well  and 
these  things  have  to  come  into  balance.  As 
I  say,  there  is  a  lot  of  pension  study  going 
on  and  it  may  result  in  some  alterations  in 
these  pensions  as  we  develop  these  other 
pension  schemes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  everything 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  but  he  has 
not  dealt  at  all  with  the  isolated  problem 
tliat  I  raised— of  the  teachers  who  came  late 
into  the  profession—women  after  37  and  men 
after  40— and  can  nev^er  draw  the  pension 
because  they  are  not  going  to  halve  enough 
years  to  qualify.  They  will  not  have  the 
25  years.  What  about  the  proposals  of  these 
people  when  the  hon.  Minister's  predecessor 
said  this  was  grossly  unfair  and  asked  you  to 
do  something  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  believe  we  made 
arrangements  to  pay  interest  to  them  this 
year  so  we  have  gone  that  far.  The  amend- 
ment to  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act 
provided  for  the  payment  of  interest  under 
certain  circumstances  after  15  years.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  point;  I  think  these  people  are 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
going  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  is 
not  going  to  attract  as  many  back  when  he 
needs  them— we  all  are,  not  just  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  possibly  that  is 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
along  with  other  things  it  is  being  looked  at. 
The  hon.  member  has  mentioned  it  and  I  will 
give  it  a  special  look. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister,  in  referring 
to  the  decision  this  year  to  pay  interest,  said 
it  would  be  paid  under  certain  circumstances. 
Would  he  elaborate  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  can  get  the  Act  out 
and  look  at  it.  It  has  gone  through  the 
committee  stage. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  must  say  that  I  was  not 
familiar  with  this  problem  until  I  heard  it 
raised  tonight.  There  might  very  well  be 
information  before  us  about  it,  but  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  information  on  a  great  naany 
things  is  before  us  and  one  can  only  digest 
so  much.  I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  people 
should  be  required  to  pay  into  a  fund  with- 
out being  paid  interest  on  their  own  money. 
They  are  compelled  to  send  money  to  a 
fund— and  what  it  amounts  to  is  a  compulsory 
loan,  interest  free— and  interest  on  their  Own 
money,  accrues  to  somebody  else's  benefit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  has 
just  been  told  they  get  their  interest. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  said  "under 
certain  circumstances"  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  know  about, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  depends  on  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  think  there  should  be 
no  question  about  their  getting  interest  on 
money  tliat  is  their  own  money  and  that  they 
are  required  to  put  into  the  fund.  Surely 
they  should  get  that  under  all  circumstances. 

Votes  415  and  416  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  do  you  mean  carried? 
That  is  practically  stealing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  after  15  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  they  get  interest 
after  15  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  they  teach  for  15 
years  and  retire  without  a  pension,  then  they 
get  interest— four  per  cent  compounded  semi- 
annually back  to  the  time  they  put  the  first 
contribution  in.  If  they  teach  for  14  years 
they  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  retire  after  10  years 
they  merely  get  the  money  back  widiout 
interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  say,  sir,  that 
tliat  is  plain  theft.  This  is  their  money.  To 
require  them  to  put  money  into  a  fui«i  and 
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not  pay  interest  on   it  at  four  per  cent,  at 
least,  is  an  outrageous  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Considering  further  supple- 
mentary estimates  of  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1962. 

Votes  518  to  520,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Vote  715  agreed  to. 

Vote  2308  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  reports  that  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions. 

Report  agrcHxi  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  go  on  with  various  matters  that  are 
on  the  order  paper— those  that  are  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12  of  the  clock, 

midnight. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

' '-  Mir."  Speaker:  Today  we  welcome  as  visitors 
to  the  Legislature,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery.  Hill  Park 
secondary  school,  Hamilton;  Parkside  public 
s<ihool,  Ajax;   and  in   the   west  gallery,   Ux- 
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bridge  public  school  and  Humber  Valley 
Village  public  school,  Islington;  and  in  both 
the  east  and  the  west  galleries,  Elizabeth 
Gardens  public  school,  Burlington. 

Presenting  petitions; 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  cortmittees. 


\fr.  K.  Brown,  from  the  committee  of  supply,  reported  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  concurred  in  by  the  House. 

!  ■   Resolved, 

"  '  .^That  supply  in  the  following  supplementary  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
goverhment  departments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  ^'ear  ending 
MarcHSl,  1962: 


Cjfep^ditmeht  of  Education 

!,v.,)Pomimon-provincial  agreements 

'^J.'  Provincial  institute  of  automotive  and  allied  trades  

•►.    -Special  grant  , .......,^.. 

Dfepsutment  of  Health 

.*-*'■  Special  grants   

'^  .    I 

Treasury  Department 

Main  office  '.iul'S.vA. 


.$    9,000,000 

73,000 

1.000.000 


2,900,000 


1,000,000 


• '    Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
tJeipariments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  3l,  1963: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

'   Main  office  $  514,800 

/     Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  branch  916,600 

Dairy  branch  550,600 

Extension  branch  2,643,600 


Farm  economics  and  statistics  branch  

Field  crops  branch  

Information  branch  

Livestock    branch    

Farm  products  marketing  board  

Farm  products  inspection  service  

Marketing  development  branch  

Co-operatives  branch   -ivw.. 

Demonstration  farm.  New  Liskeard  


313,000 

243,000 

233,000 

1,404,000 

45,900 

484,300 

115,000 

43,800 

67,700 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  continued 

Strathclair  farm,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  $  22,000 

Horticultural  experiment  station,  Vineland  479,200 

Kemptville  agricultural  school 520,700 

Ontario  agricultural  college,  Guelph  5,306,000 

Macdonald  institute,  Guelph  355,000 

Ontario  veterinary  college,  Guelph  2,057,000 

Western  Ontario  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm,  Ridgetown  453,500 

Ontario  telephone  service  commission  112,300 

Ontario  junior  farmer  loan  branch  100,000 

Main  oflBce  450,000 

Department  of  Attorney-General 

Main  office  531,000 

Legislative  counsel  and  registrar  of  regulations  79,000 

Traffic  safety  programme  35,000 

Judges*  staflF— Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  81,000 

Master— Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  117,000 

Registrar— Supreme  Court  of  Ontario   198,000 

Supreme  court  reporters 211,000 

Master  of  titles  261,000 

Director  of  titles  54,000 

Laboratory   363,000 

Probation    services    1,311,000 

Fire  marshal  604,000 

Ontario  securities  commission 283,000 

Inspector  of  legal  offices  3,319,000 

Criminal  justice  accounts  1,290,000 

Ontario  provincial  police  14,700^000 

Official  guardian  316,000 

Public  trustee  760,000 

Accountant— Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  52,000 

Co-ordinator  of  justice  administration  21,000 

Supervising  coroner's  office 55,000 

Ontario  police  college   185,000 

Ontario  police  commission  60,000 

Emergency  measures  430,000 

Department  of  Economics  and  Development 

Main  office  320,500 

Economic  council  150,000 

Economics  branch  121,000 

Economic  statistics  branch  148,000 

Finance  and  administration  branch  246,000 

Housing  branch 1,067,000 

Industrial  development  branch  572,000 

Inter-governmental  relations  branch  45,500 

Ontario  House   377,000 

Ontario  researdi  foundation  1,000,000 

Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commission  1,894,000 

Housing  branch   5,600,000 

Department  of  Education 

Main  office  and  general  departmental  expenses  872,000 

Elementary  education  branch  3,379,000 

Secondary  education  branch  5,745,000 

Teacher  education  branch 4,365,000 
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Professional  development  branch  $        461,000 

Special  education  services  branch  2,646,000 

Registrar's  branch    1,376,000 

Curriculum  and  text-books  branch  106,000 

Other  educational  services  688,000 

Dominion-provincial  agreements  ,,.,..;.,„..,.„,„,.... 33,450.000 

Scholarships,  bursaries,  etc ..L...  ..-^...... 1,739,000 

Legislative  grants,  etc 215,165,000 

Miscellaneous  grants  321,000 

Grants  to  provincial  and  other  universities,  etc 44,938,000 

Teachers'  superannuation,  etc 4,000 

Main  office   3,000,000 

Department  of  Energy  Resources 

Main  office , ^..  251,600 

Inspection  ser\ices 383,900 

Ontario  energy  board  89,500 

Department  of  Health 

Main  office  4,108,200 

Public  health  administration  branch  1,532,000 

Public  health  nursing  branch  77300 

Maternal  and  child  health  branch  120,500 

Dental  service  branch 82,000 

Nursing  branch  401,000 

Epidemiology  branch    881J500 

Medical  rehabilitation  branch  596,000 

Tuberculosis  prevention  branch 6,036,500 

Industrial  hygiene  branch  745,000 

Environmental  sanitation  branch  245,000 

Laboratory  branch    2.679,000 

Mental  health  branch 58397,500 

Hospital  services  commission  of  Ontario 73,376,000 

Department  of  Highways 

Main  office  3,998,000 

Maintenance— King's  highways  and  other  roads 74381,000 

Construction  and  other  capital  projects  185387,000 

Department  of  Insurance 

Main  office 466,000 

Department  of  Labour 

Main  office  761,000 

Industry  and  labour  board  282,000 

Apprenticeship  branch    1,230,000 

Boiler  inspection  branch 344,000 

Engineering  services  branch  129,000 

Board  of  examiners  of  operating  engineers  116,000 

Minimum  wage  branch  • 21,000 

Factory  inspection  branch  463,000 

Labour  relations  board  361,000 

Office  of  athletics  commissioner  71,000 

Elevator  inspection  branch  173,000 

Human  rights  commission  30,000 

Industry  and  labour  board  ' 11,000,000 
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Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

Main  office ..$  2,889,000 

Surveys  branch 335,000 

Basic  organization  19,167,500 

Extra  fire  fighting 750,000 

PubUc  information  and  education  198,000 

Air  service 1,111,500 

Grants 926,000 

Wolf  bounty 50,000 

Parks  improvements  1,5(K),000 

Maintenance  of  access  roads 268,000 

Timber  branch  200,000 

Conservation  authorities  branch  4,500,000 

Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 

Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  ,...,.,.,.,.....  26,000 

Department  of  Mines 

Main  office  371,000 

Geological  branch   V-;^. ::.:."...::;  '      843,000 

Mines  inspection  branch  ,...->  267,000 

:        Laboratories  branch    .:; ::.,......:..<:,...,.:.»... ..^vh^.......v.^.^<.  228,000 

-      Sulphur  fumes  arbitrator > .:..,......:....^.v  .j......>.:..».t-,,  ',30,000 

'       'Mining  lands  branch  .j...... ^..:..,,,;...:.;,^...:. .;..;...... .*.......:  r    353,000 

Main  office ./..........:.  :,1 ,000,000 

Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs                                                               ... ,          ...  -   , 

•     'Main  office  :.^.^-:....:^^.::.\.:^U..:-::i.  46,842,000 

.  Ontario  municipal  board ...;-?.;..'..•.:.....-........'. .„  327,000 

:Ontario  water  resources  commission .../.,.:..u.:...:. ....,.:  ......   2,531,000 

:■•■     Mainoffice  ;:.,;:t;-...:....:.- ;..:-.- :...;.^.-r     780,000 

•  Ontario  water  resources  commission r. ;;....,. ..;.v,25,000, 000 

Department  of  Prime  Minister                                    -rt  .                 :  .                        ^   :  »;*r--  :* 

Main  office  89,000 

Cabinet  office  ,,....,..,....,..v.^  ,._  30,000 

Office  of  Provincial  Auditor 

pfece  of  provincial  auditor  :........ .V.'.. ...".......: ..?.... !  498,000 

Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship 

Main  office  .;.:•;:;::...:...•..  ^1,007,000 

Office  of  the  Speaker .46,700 

Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  chief  election  officer  119,800 

Queen's  printer    210,500 

Registrar  general's  branch 751,000 

Sessional  requirements   1,068,000 

Post  office  700,000 

Department  of  Pubhc  Welfare 

Main  office 7,981,000 

Child  welfare  branch  5,673,000 

Day  nurseries  branch  273,000 

Field  services  branch 1,335,000 

General  welfare  assistance  branch  11,005,000 

Homes  for  the  aged  branch  2,592,500 

Rehabilitation  services 324,000 

Welfare  allowances  branch 31,471,500 

Welfare  allowances  branch 15,536,000 
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Department  of  Public  Works 

Main  office  

Ontario  government  buildings  

Leased  premises    . ; 

Maintenance  of  locks,  bridges,  dams  and  docks,  etc. 

Aid  to  drainage  

Miscellaneous   

Public  buildings  

Dams,  docks  and  locks  


1,334,000 

8,220,000 

1,400,000 

110,000 

635,000 

203,000 

37,000,000 

975,000 


Department  of  Reform  Institutions 

Main  office  

Parole  and  rehabilitation  service  .... 

Institutions— Ontario    reformatories, 

district   jails    


industrial    farms,    training   schools   and 


1,604,000 
500,000 

16,203,000 


Department  of  Transport 

Main  office  

Ontario  highway  transport  board 

Highway  safety  branch   

Motor  vehicles  administration  


444,000 

135,000 

554,000 

4.677.000 


Department  of  Traxel  and  Publicity 

Main  office  

Division  of  publicity  

Development  branch  

Information  branch  

Photography  branch    

Historical  branch  

Theatres  branch  

Public  records  and  archives  


267,000 
868,000 
332,000 
273,000 
132,000 
146,000 
118,000 
87.000 


Treasury  Department 

Main  office  and  public  debt  779,000 

Comptroller  of  revenue  5,236,000 

218,000 

421,000 

29,000 

942,000 

135,000 


Ontario  racing  commission  

Tabulating  branch  

Housing  mortgage  branch  

Civil  service  commission  

Public  service  superannuation  branch 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  myself  can  confirm  this  resolution,  I 
must  point  out  to  you,  sir,  in  conscience, 
that  on  page  3  it  is  my  contention,  and  the 
contention  of  every  other  hon.  member  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  that  of  the  three  items 
in  The  Department  of  Highways,  the  last 
two  of  them  were  not  approved  by  this 
IIou.sc.  It  was  my  clear  understanding,  sir, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  night 
in  question  that  we  had  not  agreed  to  the 
vote  of  that  money. 

I  recall  well  that  the  following  day,  sir,  I 
was  invited  to  attend  a  delegation  to  meet 
with  the  Cabinet  at  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister    (Mr.     Robarts)    presided.      I    recall 


that  certain  matters  were  taken  up  witfi  the 
Cabinet  concerning  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  specifically  the  building  of  access 
roads.  I  recall  vividly,  sir,  reflecting  that 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
had  not  been  completed  and  I  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  renew,  in  this  chamber,  to 
this  House,  the  submissions  that  were  made 
by  those  people  who  met  the  Cabinet. 

Much  to  my  startled  surprise,  sir,  we  were 
told,  and  it  was  recorded  in  Hansard,  I  submit 
erroneously,  that  the  final  vote  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  had  been  concurred  in. 
This  I  deny  most  strenuously  and  most 
vigorously,  that  it  was  ever  concurred  in  by 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 
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It  is  indeed  surprising  to  me,  sir,  that  the 
government,  led  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
should  in  this  shabby  and  dictatorial  fashion 
ask  this  House  to  subscribe  in  votes  of  money 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  when  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  criticism,  argument  and  submission  has 
not  been  made,  as  it  has  not  been  made  in 
respect  of  these  votes  of  The  Department  of 
Highways.  I  suspect  further,  sir,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
concurs  in  this  action  of  his  hon.  colleagues 
on  the  Treasury  benches,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  subsequent  to  that  night  when  his 
estimates  were  going  through  this  House,  he 
has  made  certain  disclosures  of  improprieties 
within  the  department  and  specifically  at  New 
Liskeard.  I  suspect  that  the  reason  the 
closure  is  being  exercised  against  us  in  this 
regard  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
want  to  open  it  up  for  a  full  debate  in  res- 
pect of  those  disclosures  of  impropriety. 

Those  are  my  submissions.  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  government  will  see  fit  to  reopen  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways  as 
they  should  do.  However,  sir,  I  hope  that 
when  we  return  to  this  House,  to  a  session 
next  year,  that  the  government  will  show  us 
the  fullest  consideration  and  afiFord  to  us  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  criticize  and  debate 
and  make  our  submissions  in  respect  to  all 
votes  of  money  to  carrying  on  the  Queen's 
government  in  this  province. 

That  is  our  right;  that  is  our  prerogative 
that  has  grown  in  evolution  over  a  period  of 
a  thousand  years,  sir,  and  that  is  all  that  we 
want  to  exercise. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this  matter. 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  House  when  these 
estimates  ended,  as  I  have  been  when  most 
of  the  estimates  that  have  been  submitted 
here  have  been  dealt  with.  Frankly,  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  estimates  were  com- 
pleted and  that  the  discussion  was  completed. 
It  is  my  usual  habit  to  wait  for  another 
speaker  to  rise  and  then  I  make  the  motion 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress, 
and  this  is  done  at  the  completion  of  the 
estimates  of  each  department.  My  personal 
opinion  was  that  I  had  waited  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  No  one  else  appeared  to  want 
to  speak,  the  motion  had  been  put,  in  my 
thinking,  so  I  moved  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress.  It  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  me  when  this  matter  was  raised. 
However,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  Speaker's  ruling.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  whole  House  and  the 
Speaker  to  decide  these  matters.    It  is  not  a 


question  for  the  government  to  decide  in  any 
way  and  I  so  expressed  myself,  and  I  hold 
that  position  today. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  through  this 
session  there  has  been  a  continual  and  a 
continuous  effort  on  behalf  of  certain  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  to  try  to  put  the 
government  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  able  to  stand  up  and  shout  from  the  roof- 
tops in  righteous  indignation  that  they  had 
been  shut  off  from  expressing  their  views;  that 
they  were  unable  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents in  this  House. 

I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  through 
the  debates  and  see  the  reams  and  reams  of 
discussion  which  have  been  completely  out 
of  order,  and  off  the  subject  under  debate. 
Page  after  page  of  Hansard,  hour  after  hour 
in  fact  we  have  sat  here  patiently  and  listened 
to  the  hon.  members  repeat  themselves  and 
repeat  one  another  and  I  am  not  at  all 
impressed  with  this  final  effort  to  attempt  to 
adopt  the  position  that  there  has  been  closure. 
I  wondered  when  the  word  would  be  used 
and  I  was  not  disappointed,  because  the  hon. 
member  brought  it  out  in  his  speech.  I 
frankly  will  stand  on  the  record  of  freedom 
of  debate  and  time  available  to  debate  that 
has  been  offered  in  this  House  during  this 
session.  I  completely  and  absolutely  repudiate 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  that  at 
any  time  there  has  been  any  attempt  by  any- 
body on  this  side  of  the  House  to  prevent 
any  discussion  of  any  of  the  issues  that  have 
been  presented  here  during  this   session. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  that  impassioned  speech  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  as 
one  who  had  been  active  in  the  debates  on 
this  very  important  subject,  I  should  like  to 
relate  to  you,  sir,  that  there  were  in  fact 
several  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  who  yet  had  questions,  who  have 
spoken  to  me  personally  about  them  and 
whom  I  know  wanted  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation.   Some  of  them  are  not  here  today. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  this  does  become  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I  would  respect  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  opinion,  but  I  would  think  in 
this  honourable  House  that  he  might  in  turn 
respect  other  hon.  members  who  have  made 
the  statement  very  clearly  that  we  were  not 
completed,  we  did  have  other  questions.  I 
merely  rise  to  put  this  on  the  record.  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  this  is  an 
honourable  assembly,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  word  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite.  I  think  is  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  we  should  ask  for  a  like  con- 
sideration from  them. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  put  the  question  on 
the  order  paper,  I  think  I  should  also  have 
a  word  to  say,  much  as  I  hate  to  deny  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said.  He  ex- 
pressed surprise  when  the  question  was 
answered,  I  express  even  more  surprise  today 
when  he  said  that  he  waited  an  appreciable 
time  to  notice  if  any  other  speakers  were 
coming  up.  I  was  much  surprised  that  night. 
There  was  just  a  brief  pause  and  then  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  his  motion.  I 
presumed  it  was  because  of  other  business  or 
that  we  were  to  adjourn  the  House. 

I  know  quite  well  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman),  who 
was  leaving,  thought  that  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  would  be  again 
before  the  House  on  Friday  morning.  He 
asked  me  a  number  of  questions  in  regard 
to  Highway  401  and  other  areas  in  his  riding. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Goodfellow).  Certainly  he,  I  and  others 
on  this  side  of  the  House  are  quite  definite, 
sir.  As  you  very  well  know,  even  before  you 
can  bring  up  a  vote  in  this  House  you  find 
a  whole  crescendo  of  voices  calling  "Carried," 
hardly  before  the  Chairman  gets  into  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  this  matter  was  mentioned 
before  in  the  House  and  I  consulted  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Clerk  at 
the  table.  They  understood  that  the  estimates 
were  completed.  I  checked  the  Hansard,  of 
course.  I  find  that  the  vote  702,  the  next  to 
the  last  vote,  was  completed  and  that  the 
last  vote  703  was  started  on  page  1281  and 
was  finished  on  page  1293.  In  other  words, 
there  had  been  12  pages  of  discussion  on  the 
final  vote. 

I  listened  to  the  sound  tape  and  as  the  hon. 
member  pointed  out,  I  heard  from  many  areas 
"Carried."  Putting  all  this  together,  I  had 
presumed  that  the  Highways  estimates  were 
carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  you, 
sir,  to  examine  the  Hansard  at  page  1167, 
also  in  relation  to  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development.  I  shall  always 
have  the  opinion  that  those  estimates  were 
never  finished  either.  A  study  of  that  page 
will  show  that  they  were  not. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour  presented  tlie 
committee's  first  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 


^'our  conmiittee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Rill  No.  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Rill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  Workmen  during  the  Construction, 
Alteration,  Repair  or  Demolition  of  Ruildings 
and  Other  Structures. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  education,  presented 
the  committee's  third  report  which  was  read 

as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  met  on  Monday,  April  16, 
to  consider  Rill  No.  171,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Accountancy  Act. 

Representations  were  heard  from  several 
interested  organizations  and  some  diversities 
of  opinion  were  expressed.  Representatives 
of  the  organizations  were  asked  to  meet  sub- 
sequent to  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
reconcile  their  differences  and  report  back  to 
a  meeting  of  the  committee.  In  the  meeting 
today  unanimity  was  expressed  by  the  execu- 
tives of  the  following  associations:  the  insti- 
tute of  chartered  accountants  of  Ontario;  the 
certified  public  accountants  association  of 
Ontario;  the  society  of  industrial  and  cost 
accountants  of  Ontario;  the  certified  general 
accountants  association  of  Ontario.  Objec- 
tions to  Rill  No.  171,  voiced  previously,  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly 
reported  without  amendment. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  proceed  with  the  balance  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  order  paper,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development  were  final- 
ized. Recause  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  we  had 
a  pretty  full  discussion  in  relation  to  the 
department's  estimates  and  would  not  want 
anything  to  be  said  to  have  gone  through 
this  House  witliout  it  being  fully  discussed, 
I  would  like  to  clear  this  point  up  now. 

First  of  all,  I  would  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  the  last  vote  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  is  vote 
312.  On  page  1090  of  Hansard  this  is  what 
I  said  before  we  commenced  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment: 

Refore  we  go  to  vote  301,  which  I  a.s- 
sunie  now  that  we  have  had  the  general 
declaration  of  comment  from  each  of  the 
three  parties  we  will  proceed  to,  may  I 
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make  several  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
might  best  proceed  if  I  could,  sir- 
Speaking  then  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House- 
There  is  nothing  in  my  estimates  relat- 
ing to  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  and 
it  may  be  that  a  number  of  members 
in  the  House  would  like  to  speak  on  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway.  Could  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  discussion  follow  vote  311,  which 
completes  the  discussion  of  the  three— the 
foundation  and  the  development  commis- 
sion and  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
Would  you  put  them  together  there— the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway,  at  the  end  of 
vote  311?  Might  I  make  one  other  sugges- 
tion and  that  is— since  306  is  an  administra- 
tive vote  and  312  is  a  capital  vote  that  we 
might  discuss  306  and  312  together  and 
pass  them  together  as  vote  306. 

Then  on  page  1141  of  Hansard  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  said: 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    assume    that   we    are 
dealing  with  306  and  312  as  one  item. 

And  on  page  1143  of  Hansard,  he  said: 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  have   some   comments 

I  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  vote 

306  and  the  related  vote  of  312,  both  of 

which  relate  to  the  housing  branch. 

And  then  on  page  1158,  vote  306  and  vote 

312  were  agreed  to  at  one  time.    Now,  311 

was  completed  and  312  and  306  were  carried 

together  on  page  1158  as  agreed  to  by  the 

hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 

meyer)  with  me  and  with  the  hon.  leader  of 

the  NDP,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 

(Mr.  MacDonald),  on  page  1090. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  get  the 
concurrence  of  the  alternative  leader. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  he  would  look  at  page  1167?  On  page  1167 
he  will  see  two  paragraphs  dealing  with  vote 
311,  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development 
Commission.  Then  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  at  the  top  of  the  right 
hand  column  reverts  to  310. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  may  be.  This 
is  just  the  point  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  deals  with  310,  the 
debate  in  which  the  hon.  Minister  partici- 
pated to  the  full.  The  debate  on  310  con- 
tinues until  the  House  adjourned  at  page 
1173. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  but  vote  312  had 
been  carried  with  306. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  talking  about  311. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  moment  please. 
The  hon.  member  asked  a  question.    311— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  discussion  at  this  time  is  out  of  order. 
The  resolution  has  been  concurred  in.  I 
think  it  will  point  out  to  the  members  that 
when  passing  estimates  they  must  be  most 
careful  to  realize  the  votes  have  to  be  passed 
one  at  a  time  and  that  every  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  passing  of  the  votes. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  have  two  questions. 

The  first  one  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan): 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  for  Canada, 
in  his  budget  address  last  week,  offered  a 
federal  tax  credit  of  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
vincial tax  on  logging  income,  up  to  a 
maximum  tax  rate  of  10  per  cent.  This  oflFer 
was  available  one  year  ago  if  the  Ontario 
government  had  taken  the  initiative  in  re- 
moving the  other  one-third  portion  of  this 
double  taxation.  This  was  not  done.  This 
year  the  federal  oflFer  stands  alone. 

Will  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  advise 
this  House  whether  the  government  intends 
to  end  double  taxation  on  Ontario's  logging 
industries  by  wiping  out  the  balance  of  the 
logging  tax? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  giving  me  notice  of  this  question. 
In  answer  I  would  point  out  tliat  his  state- 
ment is  inaccurate  when  he  says  that  the  oflFer 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  available  a 
year  ago— '*if  the  Ontario  government  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  removing  the  other 
one-third  portion  of  this  double  taxation." 

It  is  true  that  logging  companies  in  Ontario 
have  slightly  larger  taxes  to  pay,  based  on 
income,  than  an  ordinary  manufacturing  com- 
pany but  it  was  only  on  April  10,  1962,  that 
any  indication  of  an  adjustment  being  made 
by  the  federal  government  was  introduced 
when  the  Minister  of  Finance  placed  on  the 
order  paper  the  following  resolution: 

That  with  respect  to  taxation  years  com- 
mencing in  1962  a  taxpayer  be  allowed  a 
deduction  from  tax  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  pay- 
able for  the  year  to  a  province  as  a  tax 
on  income  from  logging  operations,  or  two- 
thirds   of    10   per   cent   of  the   taxpayer's 
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income  from  logging  operations  in  the 
province,  and  the  right  to  deduct  in  com- 
puting income  amounts  paid  to  a  province 
as  tax  on  income  from  logging  operations 
be  repealed. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  years  that  any  duplication  of  tax 
that  might  l)e  deemed  to  exist  should  be 
shared  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  Ontario  government.  No  evidence  that 
the  federal  government  would  share  in  such 
a  reduction  in  taxation  was  indicated  until 
the  resolution  referred  to  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

If  and  when  this  resolution  is  enacted  into 
law  by  an  amendment  to  The  Income  Tax 
Act  of  Canada,  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
government  to  introduce  similar  legislation  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  of  one-third  of  the  tax  on 
the  taxpayer's  income  from  logging  operations 
under  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just  say, 
sir,  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Troy:  He  said  that  I  was  wrong.  A 
personal  privilege,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  knows 
that  he  can  ask  a  supplementary  question  or 
rise  on  a  point  of  privilege.  He  certainly 
cannot  rise  and  discuss  a  matter  after  the 
Minister  has  gi\'en  his  reply. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  could  discuss  the  hon.  Min- 
ister said  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  If  the  member  has  a 
point  of  privilege  would  he  state  the  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Troy:  My  privilege  is,  sir,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  said  I  was  wrong.    I  am  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  said  he  is 
wrong,  the  member  has  said  he  is  right,  and 
we  must  accept  the  word  of  the  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  A  supplementary  question  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 
Was  a  conditional  offer  in  this  regard  made 
to  this  government  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  have  to  inform 
the  hon.  member  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  a  couple  of  questions,  one 
with  regard  to  the  future  business  of  the 
House.  Can  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  indicate   if  he   is  planning  to   call 


these  public  orders  in  the  name  of  Opposi- 
tion members,  and  if  so,  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.  I  had  not  planned 
on  calling  them,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Secondly,  is  he  planning 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  the  conunis- 
sion  to  redistribute  seats,  as  he  indicated 
earlier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  a  resolution 
on  the  order  paper,  a  resolution  that  such 
a  commission  be  appointed  and  I  intead  to 
call  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  addressed 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter a  question  with  regard  to  labour-manage- 
ment relations  in  Hydro.  A  decision  by 
Hydro  represents  what  appears  to  be  a 
serious  and  wholly  unnecessary  provocation 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Goldenberg  is  starting 
his  work  as  arbitrator.  I  have  to  give  a  bit 
of  background  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
this  at  all  intelligible. 

The  union  has  received  a  letter  from  R. 
A.  Abbott,  manager  of  Collective  Agree- 
ments at  Hydro,  the  key  portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  commission  does  not  intend  to 
process,  through  second  step  or  beyond, 
any  grievances  which  were  lodged  or 
where  the  grievous  act  occiured  between 
January  26  and  April  5. 

In  other  words,  during  the  period  following 
the  lapse  of  the  seven  days  waiting  p>eriod 
after  the  report  of  the  conciliation  board  and 
the  day  on  which  the  Legislatiune  passed 
Bill  No.   163. 

Both  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  legal 
precedents  confirm  that  the  terms  of  the 
old  agreement,  including  grievance  proce- 
dures, continue  while  a  new  agreement  is 
being  sought.  Even  if  they  did  not,  surely 
it  is  folly  to  process  grievances  under  the 
present  circumstances  when  Ae  workers 
have  been  deprived  of  their  rij^t  to  strike 
by  extraordinary  legislative  action. 

Furthermore,  the  hon.  Prime  Xfim'ster,  as 
reported  on  page  1982  of  Hansard,  stated: 
This  amendment  is  made  to  guarantee 
that  the  existing  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  will  remain  unchanged  until 
a  new  agreement  has  been  reached.  It 
is  just  spelling  out  another  protection  for 
the  members  of  the  union. 
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By  refusing  to  process  grievances,  Hydro  is 
altering  "the  existing  terms  and  conditions 
of  agreement"— and  thereby  breaking  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  commitment  given  to 
the  workers  in  this  House. 

Since  this  decision  of  Hydro  is  not  only 
provocative,  but  is  being  interpreted  by  the 
union  as  a  breach  of  faith,  it  therefore 
raises  the  danger  of  inflaming  the  situation 
just  when  Mr.  Goldenberg  is  undertaking 
the  difficult  task  of  resolving  this  impasse. 
Can  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give  the  House 
the  assurance  that  this  decision  of  Hydro 
not  to  process  grievances  will  be  reviewed, 
or,  better  still,  will  be  reversed  forthwith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  question  as  I 
understand  it,  revolves  around,  I  am  advised, 
22  grievances. 

These  grievances  break  themselves  down 
into  two  classifications.  The  first  classifica- 
tion has  five  grievances  which  would  seem 
clearly  to  be  grievable  under  the  contract 
between  the  union  and  the  Hydro,  had  the 
grievances  arisen  and  been  lodged  during 
the  normal  life  of  the  agreement.  These 
grievances  arose  and  were  lodged  after  the 
agreement  came  to  an  end  and  before  it  was 
continued  by  the  legislation  that  was  intro- 
duced into  this  House. 

Second,  17  grievances  all  of  which  relate 
generally  to  the  same  subject  matter,  namely, 
the  efforts  by  the  commission  through  its 
supervisors  to  study  the  management  of  the 
system  several  days  before  the  strike  dead- 
line, so  that  the  said  supervisory  staflF  would 
be  able  to  operate  the  system  in  the  event 
of  a  strike.  Each  one  of  these  17  grievances 
is  an  instance  of  an  effort  by  a  supervisor 
or  other  staff,  on  instructions  of  the  general 
manager,  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  job  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

The  commission  maintains  that  these  17 
grievances  are  not  grievable  or  arbitrable, 
whether  there  is  a  contract  or  whether  there 
is  not  a  contract.  A  misunderstanding  has 
apparently  arisen  relative  to  the  letter  of 
April  11  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Abbott,  manager, 
Collective  Agreements,  OHEU,  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  White,  Collective  Agreement  and  Griev- 
ance Officer,  Ontario  Hydro,  a  copy  of  which 
I  now  read: 

April  11,  1962. 

As  discussed  with  you  verbally  the 
other  day,  the  commission  does  not  intend 
to  process,  through  second  step  or  beyond, 
any  grievances  which  were  lodged,  or 
where  the  grievous  act  occurred,  between 
January  26  and  April  5,  1962.    As  I  told 


you  the  other  day,  any  cases  which  we 
have  already  processed  through  second 
step,   we  will   continue  until   finalized. 

I  trust  this  will   clarify  our  position  in 
this  matter. 

That  is  signed:  R.  A.  Abbott. 

The  misunderstanding  arises  around  the 
fact  that  the  grievances  anticipated  were  of 
the  second  type  which  were  not  grievable 
and  for  which  the  event  has  been  superseded 
by  Bill  No.  163. 

I  am  advised  that  Hydro  is  prepared  to 
proceed  with  the  five  grievances  relating  to 
general  matters.  The  commission  believes 
that  in  relation  to  the  17  grievances,  which 
are  not  grievable,  whether  there  is  a  con- 
tract or  not  these  should  not  be  proceeded 
with. 

The  government  takes  the  position  that 
the  contract,  by  virtue  of  Bill  No.  163,  has 
continued  ever  since  it  would  otherwise  legally 
have  expired  had  the  legislation  not  been 
passed.  Therefore,  Hydro  is  prepared  to 
proceed  with  the  five  grievances  under  the 
first  general  classification  and  to  withdraw 
the  letter  of  April  11  in  that  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding. 

In  the  interest  of  peace  and  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  this  matter,  the  union  could 
consider  withdrawing  the  17  grievances 
relating  to  the  take  over  of  the  system  by 
Hydro  management  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 
but  in  the  event  that  such  is  not  done  then 
Hydro  will  agree  to  the  submission  of  these 
17  grievances  to  Mr.  Goldenberg  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Goldenberg  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  by  him  on  the  larger 
matter. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  solution 
in  that  to  proceed  with  these  17  grievances 
cannot  possibly  help  to  resolve  an  agreement, 
and  because  to  proceed  with  these  17 
grievances  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  considerable  expenditures  of  money.  In 
the  long  run  this  can  only  injure  the  atmos- 
phere which  Mr.  Goldenberg  will  attempt  to 
create  in  arbitrating  the  general  differences 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  and 
he  has  been  given  a  copy,  I  presume,  of  this. 
The  question  is:  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  hon.  Minister  by  farmers  in 
northern  Ontario,  particularly  those  in  the 
Cochrane  region,  about  the  economic  losses 
sustained  last  year  as  a  result  of  poor  crops. 
Will    the    hon.    Minister    advise    this    House 
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what  assistance  the  government  has  given, 
or  intends  to  give  to  those  northern  Ontario 
farmers? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member,  for  the  advance  notice 
of  which  I  thank  him.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  provided  limited  assistance  for 
the  purchase  of  hay  and  molasses  for  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Timmins  area  as  a  result  of 
weather  damage  to  hay  crops  in  1961. 

Representations  have  recently  been  made 
by  farm  groups  from  various  areas  in  the 
province  requesting  financial  assistance  for 
the  purchase  of  feed  and/or  seed  grain. 
Careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  these 
requests. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  and  it  is  this:  would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  advise  this  House 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  reduce  payments  to  pensioners  to  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  old  age  pension, 
or  any  part  thereof?  Whether  the  government 
intends  to  authorize  municipal  welfare  depart- 
ments to  reduce  welfare  payment  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  old  age  pension? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  refers  to  the 
supplementary  allowance  which  is  granted 
by  municipalities  to  recipients  of  old  age 
security- 
Mr.    Trotter:    That   is    correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  —old  age  assistance,  dis- 
abled persons'  allowances  and  blind  persons' 
allowances.  I  have  previously  stated  our 
pleasure  in  the  increase  in  these  allowances 
from  $55  to  $65  monthly.  I  would  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  supplementary  allow- 
ances are  still  being  recognized  beyond  the 
present  $65  where  the  individual  has  incurred 
out-of-ordinary  expenses.  In  other  words, 
the  province  has  emphasized  in  putting  this 
share  in  supplementary  allowances  additional 
to  the  $65.  I  have  so  informed  the  muni- 
cipalities through  the  directive  which  I  will 
now  read: 

Memorandum  to  municipal  clerks,  muni- 
cipal welfare  administrators  re  supplemen- 
tary allowances: 

Supplementary  aid  to  persons  receiving 
old  age  assistance,  old  age  security,  blind 
and  disabled  persons*  allowances  will  con- 


tinue as  heretofore.  The  province  of  Ontario 
will  share  in  this  assistance  up  to  a 
maximum  payment  by  the  municipality  of 
$20  montlily.  The  government's  share  will 
be  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  granted  by 
the  municipality  with  a  maximum  provincial 
payment  now  set  at  $16  per  month. 

In  treating  cases  for  supplementary  aid 
the  cost  of  shelter  will  be  the  primary  basis. 
The  province  will  also  share  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  special  drugs  where  they  are  pre- 
scribed for  a  recipient  on  a  more  or  less 
continuing  basis. 

And  it  ends: 

This  is  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
then  as  a  result  of  the  increase  from  Ottawa 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  i>olicy  here 
at  all,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Thanks. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  question  I 
should  like  to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell).  My  question 
is:  would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  whether  or 
not  there  are  problems  in  connection  with 
the  floors  in  the  new  Ontario  hospital  build- 
ing in  Hamilton? 

The  second  part  of  the  question:  if  so, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  the  extent  of 
these  deficiencies  and  whether  or  not  su£Bcient 
repair  work  or  subsequent  repair  will  result 
in  any  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  for  his  notice 
of  this  question,  and  the  opportunity  of  saying 
something  about  the  Ontario  hospital  at  Ham- 
ilton of  which  I  am  sure  we  are  both  very 
proud. 

There  were  the  usual  minor  deficiencies 
which  occur  in  the  laying  of  terrazo  flooring 
and  other  flooring,  but  these  were  and  are 
being  corrected  by  the  contractor  to  the  satis- 
faction of  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  The  Department  of  Health  at  no  expense 
to  the  government  or  the  taxpayer.  I  have 
visited  the  hospital  personally  several  times 
myself  during  construction  and  since  comple- 
tion and  I  am  assured  that  the  600-bed  addi- 
tion to  the  hospital  has  been  very  success- 
fully constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
department  and  The  Department  of  Health. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
advise  me  whether  he  is  going  to  call  the 
public  bills  and  orders  under  the  private 
names? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
that  I  want  to  see  how  the  procedure  of  the 
House  goes  along.  Some  of  them  have  been 
dealt  with  by  legislation  that  we  have  intro- 
duced— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Not  many;  the 
Liberals  have  been  there  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  wait  until  I  see. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  that,  at  all.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legislative 
process.  We  on  this  side  of  the  House,  I 
think,  understood  throughout  that  these  bills 
would  be  called  eventually.  Had  I  had  any 
information  that  they  would  not  be  called,  we 
certainly  would  have  brought  this  matter  for- 
ward before. 

I  personally  felt  that  under  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  Frost),  we  were  making  substantial 
headway  and  I  think  there  was  considerable 
discussion  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  would 
set  aside  certain  periods  of  the  legislative  day, 
or  at  least  one  day  a  week  or  part,  to  discuss 
and  to  debate  these  public  bills  in  private 
members'  names. 

This  year,  under  the  new  regime,  it  was 
understandable  that  the  same  process  would 
not  be  pursued  but  I  certainly  expected  that 
they  would  be  called  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  very  frankly,  when  I  came  in  this  after- 
noon I  thought  we  would  start  with  them, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  call 
these  bills  at  a  late  hour.  I  think  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  integrity  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  that  on  this— I  am  not 
trying  to  make  petty  politics  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  feel  very  fundamentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  occasions— as  I  think 
this  House  demonstrated  on  many  occasions 
this  session— when  the  Opposition  not  only 
has  a  responsibility  to  function  but  a  very 
genuine  duty  to  perform. 

It  may  seem  that  it  is  superfluous;  it  may 
seem  that  it  is  a  question  of  just  trying  to 
attack  for  the  sake  of  attacking  but  that  is 
the  way  parliamentary  rule  grew  up,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly) 
got  up  and  said  that  he  wants  a  striped-tie 
performance     here     where     everybody     just 


stands  up  and  acts  poHtely.  That  man  has 
never  read  history.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you 
that  not  many  people  in  this  House  have  read 
into  history.  It  has  not  been  a  polite  society 
of  nice  boys  standing  opposite  one  another. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  I  certainly  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  particular  proposition 
and  I  declare  right  now  that  I  am  going  to 
fight  this  with  all  my  might,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  genuine  disregard  of  the  integrity 
of  this  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  genuinely  feels  tliat  a  lot  of 
these  things  have  been  discussed  but  that 
is  not  his  privilege  or  mine.  Every  hon.  mem- 
ber in  this  House  has  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  to  put  things  on  the  order  paper,  and 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
whether  he  likes  it  or  I  like  it  or  whether  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  genuine  effort  or  not,  is 
immaterial. 

The  fact  is  that  as  individual  members  of 
the  House,  we  have  certain  prerogatives  and 
certain  members  have  included  a  request 
to  debate  certain  bills,  some  of  which  I  agree 
with  and  some  of  which  I  disagree  with,  but 
in  respect  to  every  last  one  of  them,  I  would 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  them  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  this  emphatic- 
ally clear  at  this  time,  so  that  nobody  is 
going  to  say  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  now,  or  late  tonight,  that  I  should  have 
said  something  earlier.  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  it,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appealing 
to  you  as  the  moderator  of  this  House;  as 
the  one  man  who  can  do  something  about  it, 
that  you  use  your  good  offices  to  ensure  that 
these  public  bills  in  the  name  of  private  mem- 
bers be  called,  and  in  good  time,  at  an  early 
convenience,  and  that  they  be  given  fair 
opportunity  of  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is 
a  topic  open  for  comment  at  the  present  time, 
I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
dealt  with  two  things:  the  role  of  the  Opposi- 
tion—and at  an  appropriate  point,  I  have  a 
few  comments  to  make  on  that;  but  as  for  the 
point  on  which  he  has  concentrated  most  of 
his  attention— namely,  the  decision  of  the 
government  that  they  are  going  to  ignore  this 
completely— I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  this  government 
recognized  that  there  are  certain  basic  rules 
and  procedures  in  parliaments  in  the  British 
tradition  that  should  not  be  ridden  over 
roughshod.  One  of  these  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  have  the  right  to 
introduce  bills  and  resolutions,  and  tliese 
shall  not  be  dismissed  cursorily  if  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  government. 
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In  the  past,  we  had  to  submit  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  their  coming  in  at  10.30,  11.00, 
11.30  or  12.00— or  even  to  the  indignity  of 
their  being  called  when  a  member  happened 
to  have  slipped  out  of  the  House  for  five 
minutes— a  lot  of  shabby  little  tricks  like  that. 
I  personally  felt  that  the  House  was  being 
insulted  by  that  procedure,  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  which  is  the  greater 
insult— to  try  to  play  tricks  with  the  Opposi- 
tion in  getting  before  the  House  what  is 
legitimately  their  right  to  bring  before  the 
House,  or  this  procedure  to  say  blankly:  "I 
am  not  going  to  call  any  of  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  reasoning  is  but  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  adjourned  the  House  yester- 
day half  an  hour  earlier,  before  6  o'clock. 
He  could  have  called  some  of  them  then. 
He  adjourned  the  House  hours  earlier  than 
was  necessary  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
session.  In  other  words,  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  if  the  government  had  wanted  to 
call  them  and,  therefore,  I  think  there  is 
every  right  for  the  Opposition  to  fight  to  re- 
tain its  rights  in  this  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  call  some  of  these  bills.  I  certainly 
will  not  call  them  all  because,  as  I  say,  some 
of  them  have  to  be  dealt  with.  There  is  one 
here,  for  instance,  that  I  beheve  is  a  copy 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  government  last 
year,  that  is  order  No.  101.  It  is  simply  a 
reprint  of  a  bill  that  was  brought  in  by  the 
government  last  year  and  replaced  this  year 
by  a  bill  that  was  altered  in  certain  respects 
and  brought  up  to  date.  Now,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  you  would  expect  me  to  call  a 
bill  of  that  type. 

However,  if  we  look  at  bill  No.  100,  for 
instance— an  Act  to  amend  The  Apprenticeship 
Act— there  is  a  resolution  on  the  order  paper 
that  we  are  going  to  appoint  a  select  com- 
mittee of  this  House  to  inquire  into  and 
review  The  Apprenticeship  Act  and  regula- 
tions made  thereunder.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  all  these  bills  be  called. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  certain  other 
matters  in  hand  here  and  I  can  call  these 
bills.  Perhaps  I  was  a  bit  hasty  in  answering 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  I  have  gone  over  a  good  many 
of  these  bills.  Some  of  them  are  perennial 
bills  that  appear  on  the  order  paper;  they 
were  debated  last  year,  and  they  were  de- 
bated the  year  before;  they  come  back  in  the 
same  form  year  after  year. 

As  far  as  the  ultimate  procedure  of  the 
House  is  concerned  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  how  these  particular 


items  on  the  order  paper  should  be  treated. 
Perhaps  we  should  set  aside  at  anodier  ses- 
sion an  hour  per  week,  as  is  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  there  arc  certain  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  to  the 
government  in  this  regard.  Althouf^  I  am 
being  criticized  today  for  not  calling  these, 
if  we  follow  this  very  strict  and  rigid  pro- 
cedure of  allotting  one  hour  per  week,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  good  many  of  these  bills  will 
automatically  not  be  call^  and  we  will  have 
no  opportunity  for  such  impassioned  speediet 
as  we  have  just  heard.  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  good  speech.  I  am  not  being  critical. 
I  thought  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  expressed  himself  very 
well,  but  there  are  various  elements  to  this 
and  I  would  just  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  these  things  are  being  considered. 
The  rigidity  of  establishing  a  one-hour  period 
per  week,  for  instance,  to  deal  with  bills  of 
this  type  bothers  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  has  been  a  very 
busy  session,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  any 
event,  and  I  have  had  some  complaints  from 
the  Opposition  about  the  number  of  hours 
we  have  been  sitting  and  the  length  of  the 
sittings,  although  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  says  we  did  not  sit  long  enough  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  session.  Perhaps  that 
could  be  rectified  another  time. 

This  has  been  a  rather  unusual  session,  and 
I  will  arrange  for  some  of  these  to  be  called 
before  we  adjourn  here  and  I  will  look  into 
the  question,  perhaps,  of  establishing  a  fixed 
time  in  which  bills  of  this  sort  can  be  heard. 
Then,  when  that  time  is  completed,  they  will, 
of  course,  be  talked  out 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 

1  would  like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 

2  and  12. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  as  follows: 

2.  Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing) -Inquiry  of  the 
Ministry: 

1.  Have  there  been,  or  are  there  now  any 
former  employees  of  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railway,  who  after  retirement  on 
superannuation  are  being  kept  on,  or  were 
kept  on,  in  an  advisory  capacity? 

2.  If  there  are  any  in  these  categories, 

( a )  who  are  they; 

(b)  what  were  their  appointments  while 
fully  employed; 

(c)  when,  and  at  what  age,  did  they 
go  on  retirement  and  at  what  retirement 
allowance; 
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(d)  for  their  special  services  what  was 
or  still  is  their  remuneration; 

(e)  has  a  superannuation  scheme  been 
set  up  or  contemplated  for  any  members 
of  the  commission,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan? 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay): 

1.  Two. 

2.  (a)  A.  Freeman 

(b)  General  manager 

(c)  January  1,  1958; 
age  72; 

$482.75  per  month  pension 

( d )  Employed  as  consulting  executive 
assistant  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  January  1,  1958  to  Decem- 
31,  1958,  at  a  salary  of  $361  per 
month,  approximately  one-third 
of  former  salary. 

and: 

(a)  O.  T.  G.  Williamson 

(b)  Public  relations  officer 

(c)  September    30,    1958; 
age  74. 

Mr.  Williamson  contributed  to 
the  pension  fund  from  Septem- 
ber, 1948,  until  September  30, 
1958.  Because  of  age,  he  did 
not  qualify  for  a  pension  allow- 
ance under  section  11,  subsection 
2  of  the  Pension  Regulations  of 
the  Ontario  Northland  Transpor- 
tation Commission  and  was  re- 
funded his  contributions  to  the 
pension  fund  along  with  a  similar 
contribution  from  the  railway— in 
total  $7,365.83  after  deduction 
for  income  tax. 

(d)  Employed  as  an  executive  assist- 
ant from  October  1,  1958  until 
January  31,  1962  at  a  salary  of 
$450  per  month. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  commission 
as  well  as  an  employee  of  the 
railway  who  quahfies  is  covered 
by  the  pension  plan  of  the  rail- 
way. Pension  plan  requires  em- 
ployee contribution  of  six  per 
cent  of  earnings,  with  equal 
amount  from  the  commission. 
Those  who  enter  the  service  on 
or  after  May  1,  1939,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  service 
are  not  over  55  years  of  age,  are 
eligible  to  become  contributing 
employees. 


12.  Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)— Inquiry  of 
the  Ministry: 

1.  What  are  the  retirement  ages  appUc- 
able  to  employees  and  officials  of  the 
Ontario    Northland    Railway? 

2.  What  is  the  retirement  age  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
Commission? 

3.  How  many  employees,  officials  or 
members  of  the  commission  who  are  above 
the  respective  retirement  ages  are  presently 
serving  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway? 

4.  What  are  the  names  of  the  persons 
referred  to  in  paragraph  3? 

Answer  by  hon.  Mr.  Macaulay: 

1.  All  employees  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  65  years  shall  be  retired;  provided 
however  that  the  commission  may  retain  in 
the  service  any  officer  who  has  reached  such 
age  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
it  is  in  its  interest  to  do  so.  Contributory 
Pension  Regulation  No.  28(1). 

2.  Each  of  the  commissioners  shall  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  upon  the  death,  resig- 
nation or  removal  from  office  of  any 
commissioner  may  appoint  another  person 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  created.  Section 
3— Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission Act-Chapter  276,  RSO  1960. 

3.  Two  officers. 

4.  A.  Jardine— general  manager. 
L.  R.  Hume— purchasing  agent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note  has 
just  been  delivered  to  me  from  the  press 
gallery  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 
Apparently  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  has  just  announced 
there  will  be  a  federal  election  on  the  18th 
of- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  have  not  even 
permitted  me  to  tell  you  what  date  the 
election  is  yet. 

Mr.  Whicher:  June  18. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  already  know. 
They  set  it,  apparently. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  176,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister) :  May  I 
say  before  the  motion  is  put:  Earlier  in  the 
session  in  order  to  provide  for  some  freedom 
of  debate  in  matters  of  liquor,  I  put  order 
No.  82  on  the  order  paper,  which  I  thought 
would  provide  a  form  for  debate. 

The  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman)  has  a  statement  to  make.  I  would 
suggest  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  that  he 
make  his  statement  as  he  wants  to,  concerning 
the  aflFairs  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  Then 
we  can  debate  the  principle  of  this  Bill  No. 
176,  and  the  debate  can  take  place  all  at 
the  same  time  because  it  will  cover  the  same 
territory  in  any  event. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): I  should  like  today  to  outline  to  the 
hon.  members  some  aspects  of  the  operations 
of  the  liquor  control  board,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1961,  and  refer  to  some  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  board.  I  think  it  might  be 
useful,  also,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  inno- 
vations, improvements,  refinements  and 
changes  in  our  liquor  control  policies  and 
practices  that  have  been  introduced  compara- 
tively recently. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of 
those  aspects  of  our  operations  which  appear 
self-explanatory  in  the  annual  report  and 
which  were  for  the  most  part  discussed  at 
some  length  when  I  appeared  with  my  offi- 
cials before  the  committee  on  government 
commissions. 

However,  before  I  do  that,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  predecessor  as  chief 
commissioner,  the  late  William  Collings.  It 
is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure,  for 
me  to  remind  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  the  late  Mr.  Collings  was  a  most 
capable  and  hard-working  member  of  the 
Legislature  during  the  nine-and-a-half  years 
he  represented  the  riding  of  Beaches-Toronto. 
He  was  always  a  gentleman  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word. 

We  have  missed  him  in  this  Legislature  and 
his  absence  will  continue  to  be  felt.  The 
report  which  is  under  consideration  today 
covers  a  period  when  he  was  still  at  the 
helm.  He  was  chief  liquor  commissioner  for 
this  province  from  January  20,  1955  until 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  on  March 
7,  1961. 

Every  year  during  that  period  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  as  I  am  doing  today,  to  advise  the 
Legislature  and  the  people  of  this  province 
of  his  stewardship.  Few,  if  any  of  us,  fully 
realized    the    difficulties    he    faced    in    the 


administration  of  a  most  complex  and  con- 
troversial operation. 

It  is  only  since  I  took  over  as  chief  com- 
missioner in  November  of  last  year  that  I 
have  fully  realized  that  he  had  no  easy  task 
and  that  all  was  not  smooth  sailing. 

The  liquor  control  board  is  charged  with 
the  responsibihty  of  providing  the  people  of 
Ontario  with  a  service  they,  the  people,  have 
decided  they  want. 

Tlie  simple  fact  is  that  the  people  of  this 
province  want  the  opportunity  to  buy  spirits 
without  feeling  that  they  are  committing  any 
wrongdoing.  This  attitude  is  a  matter  of 
right. 

The  people  of  Ontario  also  want  to  pur- 
chase their  requirements  conveniently  and 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  purity  and  quality 
of  the  products  they  buy  are  assured. 
;  At  the  same  time,  we  have  another  duty 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  to 
control  the  sale  and  distribution  of  spirits  in 
a  sensible  and  reasonable  way.  I  am  sure 
hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  always  be  watchful  to  avoid  and  pre- 
vent undue  promotion  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  must  be  careful  to  maintain  safeguards 
so  as  to  avoid,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
the  sale  to  minors  and  others  not  legally 
entitled  to  buy  liquor. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say— in  fact  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  a  major  undei^tatement  of 
fact— that  the  liquor  question,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  presents  any  administration 
anywhere  with  one  of  its  most  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  difficult  because  it  is  a  matter  in  regard 
to  which  our  people  hold  views  which  are 
so  diflFerent,  so  opposed,  and  so  contradictor>% 
that  rational  discussion  is  difficult,  and  agree- 
ment almost  impossible. 

In  discussing  this  question,  feelings  and 
emotions  frequently  sway  the  judgment; 
opinions  crystallize  into  prejudices;  an 
impartial,  fair-minded,  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration becomes  almost  impossible. 

In  view  of  such  opposed  and  contradictory 
viewpoints,  we  might  despair  of  finding  any 
possible  solution.  There  is,  however,  one 
hopeful  sign,  one  encouraging  feature.  For 
however  much  those  holding  strong  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  what  should  be  done,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  something  must  be 
done. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  legislate  for  people  who  are 
generally  of  one  background  and  culture,  the 
way  it  once  was  in  this  province,  than  it  is 
now.   In  most  European  countries,  while  they 
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have  some  ethnic  mixtures,  in  general  they 
have  one  overall  culture. 

But  here  in  Ontario  we  now  have  people 
of  dozens  of  old  cultures,  whose  traditions 
and  customs  and  traditional  way  of  life  are 
different  from  each  other's.  This  is  especially 
true,  of  course,  in  our  larger  centres,  where 
the  problems  that  are  inherent  in  providing 
acceptable  liquor  laws,  are  more  apparent 
than  in  the  communities  with  smaller  popula- 
tions of  less  varied  ethnic  origins. 

We  have  in  Ontario  an  area  as  large  as 
many  countries  of  Europe  combined,  with  a 
population  that  derives  from  more  countries 
than  there  are  in  Europe. 

I  cite  this  only  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
recent,  comparatively  new,  but  very  important 
considerations  that  affect  our  thinking  and 
create  the  need  for  explanation  and  guidance 
as  an  important  part  of  the  job  of  making 
our  liquor  legislation  work  effectively. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  job,  I  have  been 
most  interested  in  any  and  all  criticism  of 
our  regulations  and  our  operations,  because 
I  am  under  no  illusions  that  we  have  the 
perfect  system  or,  if  we  had,  that  it  would 
always  work  without  a  hitch.  However,  if 
we  waited  until  we  had  the  perfect  plan, 
we  would  never  get  anything  done. 

I  find  that  people  are  quite  free  with  their 
criticism,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  What 
I  find  especially  interesting,  though,  is  how 
often,  when  you  ask  someone  to  get  down  to 
brass  tacks,  the  criticism  is  not  nearly  as 
serious  as  it  sounded  at  first.  So  very  often  it 
concerns  some  one  regulation  that  irritates 
him  personally,  or  more  often,  something  that 
he  has  been  told  irritated  someone  else.  Quite 
often  it  is  a  very  minor  thing.  The  criticisms 
regarding  really  important  matters  are  few 
and  far  between. 

Of  course,  we  will  never  be  in  the  happy 
position  where  we  will  not  be  in  the  middle 
of  controversy  in  respect  to  liquor  legisla- 
tion. That  is  just  naturally  built  into  the 
whole  business  of  legislating  and  merchandis- 
ing in  the  field  of  liquor.  So  long  as  we 
attempt  to  legislate  and  operate  somewhere 
in  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  out- 
right prohibition  and  completely  free  and 
uncontrolled  sale  and  consumption,  there  will 
always  be  some  people  who  feel  that  our 
liquor  laws  are  cumbersome,  sometimes  para- 
doxical and  nearly  always  too  restrictive  or 
not  restrictive  enough. 

The  law  is  not  a  hard,  inflexible  thing 
and  neither  are  our  laws  and  controls  in  the 
field  of  liquor  legislation.  Our  liquor  laws, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  laws,  reflect  the 


hopes  and  desires  and  strong  convictions  of 
our  people.  That  is  why  laws  are  so  often 
changed  and  amended,  to  meet  changing  at- 
titudes and  social  and  economic  customs  and 
practices. 

We  in  this  government  believe  that  our 
liquor  laws  are  what  most  of  the  people  want. 
As  they  indicate,  they  want  change;  they  will 
have  change.  That  is  the  way  our  system 
of  government  works,  but  our  controls  will 
not  be  changed  just  because  one  segment  of 
the  population  wants  a  change  that  may  be 
quite  repugnant  to  another  segment  of  our 
people.  In  other  words,  we  must  attempt  to 
legislate  to  provide  liquor  laws  tolerable  to 
most,  and  that  is  what  we  have  recognized  in 
our  recent  changes. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about  the 
problems  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  They  are 
as  old  as  man.  For  centuries,  monarchs  and 
governments  have  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  alcoholic  beverages— their  control,  use  and 
abuse.  The  problem  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  In  common  with  many  people  these 
days,  I  am  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
drinking  some  of  our  people  do.  I  would  like 
to  see  less  drinking,  but  we  in  government 
are  in  an  unenviable  position  in  providing  for 
the  public  convenience  and  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  control  to  avoid  excess. 

The  person  who  drinks  is  stubborn  about 
his  drinking  habits.  He  positively,  we  have 
found,  refuses  to  accept  any  advice  on  his 
drinking  habits  from  the  liquor  control  board, 
the  prohibitionists,  the  distilleries  or  the 
breweries.  He  looks  upon  attempts  by  these 
groups  to  advise  him  about  his  drinking 
habits,  as  cynical  and  hypocritical. 

The  way  the  drinker  feels  is  this:  "You  pro- 
vide me  with  the  spirits.  From  there  on,  it  is 
none  of  your  affair  how  much  I  drink  or  when 
I  drink  it."  This,  of  course,  is  an  over- 
simplification of  the  problems,  and  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  highly  controversial 
subject  of  liquor  administration. 

That  is  one  good  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  that  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation  is  the  best  medium  for  education 
regarding  this  most  vexatious  problem,  and 
for  that  reason,  has  provided  funds  for  an 
expanded  educational  programme  by  that 
organization. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  excessive 
drinking,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  interdicted  list— about 
those  on  the  list,  and  what  it  often  accom- 
plishes for  them  and  for  their  loved  ones  and 
dependants.  As  all  hon.  members  know, 
people  on  the  interdicted  list  are  those  who 
are  not  permitted  to  buy  liquor  for  reasons 
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which  are  famihar  to  the  hon.  members,  the 
ban  on  their  purchases  having  been  requested 
either  by  their  famihes,  local  officials,  or 
others  who  know  about  their  personal  affairs. 

The  side  of  this  story  that  is  not  so  well 
known  concerns  the  patient,  understanding 
attitude  that  is  taken  by  the  liquor  control 
board's  interdicted  list  investigators  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  to  reason  with  the  persons 
concerned  in  an  endeavour  to  counsel  them 
and  reason  with  them  in  order  to  bring  their 
problem  under  control.  Some  measure  of 
the  warm,  human  relationships  that  are  estab- 
lished by  our  people  in  the  course  of  this  work 
is  shown  in  excerpts  from  some  of  the  letters 
we  have  received,  from  people  who  have 
been  helped,  and  who  have  written.  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  quotes  from  a  few  of  them. 

From  a  woman  whose  husband  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  alcoholic  and  was  placed  on  the 
interdicted  list:  "It  took  him  a  while  to  settle 
down  and  he  became  the  best  father  and 
husband  a  woman  could  ever  want." 

Another  one: 

As  a  recipient  of  your  services  [meaning 
the  services  of  the  investigator],  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  and  friendly  advice  given  to  me 
by  your  department.  .  .  .  There  are  other 
people  with  the  same  problem  as  mine  but 
they  are  not  aware  of  your  service  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  public  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  department  such  as 
yours,  ready  and  able  to  help  them.  The 
benefits  derived  from  your  service  have 
given  me  and  my  family  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

And  from  another  letter,  Mr.  Speaker: 

For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  my  in- 
tention to  contact  you  in  order  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  wonderful 
assistance  I  have  received  from  your  depart- 
ment in  my  endeavour  to  rehabilitate  my- 
self, not  only  in  my  rightful  legacy  of 
commercial  achievement,  but  to  lead  a  use- 
ful and  practical  life  in  everyday  living,  in 
particular  toward  my  family. 

I  am  not  too  heavy  in  the  classification  of 
letterwriting  but  I  felt  it  would  be  a  grave 
injustice  on  my  part  were  I  not  to  let  you 
know  that  all  the  trouble  your  department 
went  to  has  not  gone  unrewarded. 

I  can  state  here  that  in  accordance  with 
my  standard  of  living,  I  am  once  again 
successful,  have  a  happy  family  life  and 
what  is  most  important  of  all  to  me,  I  have 
achieved  a  state  of  mind,  whereby  I  can 
face  my  fellow  men  on  an  equal  and  normal 
footing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  letters  of  a 
like  nature  and  I  thought  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers would  be  interested  to  know  that  there 
are  people  in  the  department  and  tlie  liquor 
control  board  who  do  this  sort  of  work. 

A  word  about  our  advertising  code.  Some- 
thing about  this  has  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  session.  As  hon.  members  know,  adver- 
tising of  alc*oholic  beverages  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  some  concern  and  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  so  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  about  this  code  which  went  into  effect 
in  1960. 

This  advertising  code  has  become  the 
model  for  the  rest  of  Canada  and  has 
already  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  our 
sister  provinces.  Among  other  things  in  its 
favour,  it  has  the  virtue  of  consistency.  Thii 
is  especially  apparent  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  multiplicity  of  codes  that  exist  in 
the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  advertising  re- 
strictions are  so  complicated  that  the  distil- 
leries find  it  impossible  to  design  copy  with 
any  assurance  that  it  will  be  approved.  Here 
in  Ontario,  advertisers  know  exactly  what 
they  are  permitted  to  do  and  it  is  no  prob- 
lem. 

The  code  is  the  result  of  many  years* 
study,  and  I  suggest  that  it  does  the  job  it 
is  designed  to  do— that  is,  permitting  ad- 
vertising regarding  choice  of  brands  without 
permitting  undue  pressure  to .  buy  liquor, 
beer  and  wine  as  such. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  briefly 
to  some  of  the  changes  in  our  regulations 
and  administrative  practices  that  we  have 
introduced  recently,  since  I  assimied  this 
position  last  November.  These  changes  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
entertain  any  smug,  cosy  attitude  that  there 
is  no  room  for  improvement  in  our  policies 
and  operations.  I  say  this  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  most  hon.  members 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the 
senior  officials  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  an  excellent 
job  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  very  com- 
plex organization,  beset  by  many  inherent 
problems. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  strong 
devotion  to  duty  and  sound  executive  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  Deputy  Commissoner, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Murchie;  the  hon.  member  for 
Ehifferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer),  member  of 
the  board;  Mr.  J.  G.  Spragge,  the  board's 
comptroller;  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodrow,  our  soli- 
citor; Mr.  J.  S.  Abra,  the  assistant  comp- 
troller, and  the  other  senior  officials.    Also, 
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I  want  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  for 
the  good  work  of  the  employees  of  our 
board  at  head  ofiBce  and  throughout  the 
province. 

But  to  get  back  to  changes  and  improve- 
ments: The  one  which  affects  the  most 
people  and  really  needs  no  additional  com- 
ment at  this  time  is,  of  course,  the  decision 
to  abohsh  the  use  of  the  individual  liquor 
permit.  This  has  not  only  eliminated  an 
element  of  irritation  to  purchasers,  but  has 
provided  an  even  greater  deterrent  to  illegal 
purchases  by  minors. 

If  we  think  back  over  the  years  of  liquor 
control,  we  are  faced  with  the  realization 
that  changes  have  been  gradual  because  that 
is  the  way  a  society's  wants  and  attitudes 
change.  Acceptance  of  the  reahties  of  life 
and  maintenance  of  administrative  checks 
and  balances  that  have  to  be  established 
are  not  subject  to  overnight  change.  Many 
opinions,  prejudices,  beliefs  and  habits  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  is  what 
has  had  to  be  done  in  matters  of  liquor 
control. 

The  dropping  of  the  permit  is  one  change 
that  has  been  effected  now  because  we  feel 
that  it  can  be  done  with  the  maximimi  of 
acceptance  by  the  people  of  Ontario.  Even 
those  who  are  for  much  stricter  control  look 
upon  this  action  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, because  of  the  resultant  tightening-up 
of  control  insofar  as  minors  are  concerned. 

Under  the  permit  system,  which  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  if  a  minor  got  away  with 
making  a  false  statement  to  purchase  a  per- 
mit, it  was  extremely  difficult  to  stop  him 
from  making  a  liquor  purchase  while  in 
possession  of  that  permit.  After  all,  unless 
he  was  obviously  a  minor,  it  was  quite 
reasonable  for  the  men  in  our  stores  to 
assume  that  he  had  acquired  the  permit 
legally,  even  though  some  had  been  stopped 
in  spite  of  using  such  a  permit.  It  was  also 
possible  for  an  adult  to  buy  a  permit  in  the 
name  of  a  minor  and,  unless  one  could  tell 
by  looking  at  the  minor  that  he  was  under 
age,  there  was  little  we  could  do  about  it. 
The  law  is  made  to  catch  the  few  who 
would  break  it,  so  the  law  in  itself  is  a 
deterrent.  After  all,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  are  law-abiding,  and  as  I  have  said, 
the  existence  of  certain  laws  is  sufficient  for 
them,  and  they  respect  those  laws. 

Everyone  who  purchases  liquor,  certifies— 
and  always  has— when  he  signs  the  order 
form,  that  he  is  21  years  old  and  entitled  to 
make  the  purchase.  This  means  that  if  a 
minor  attempts  to  buy  liquor,  he  makes  a 


false  statement  each  and  every  time.  There 
has  always  been  a  penalty  for  making  a  false 
declaration  in  purchasing  a  liquor  permit, 
but  there  has  been  no  penalty  for  falsely 
signing  an  order  form. 

Since  we  have  now  done  away  with  the 
permit,  we  have  transferred  the  penalty  pro- 
vision to  the  order  form.  We  feel,  and  quite 
rightly,  that  the  fact  of  having  to  make  a  false 
statement  with  every  purchase,  under  the 
threat  of  a  severe  penalty,  will  prove  to  be 
a  greater  deterrent  to  minors  than  under  the 
previous  system. 

If  an  employee  in  one  of  our  stores  has  any 
doubt  that  a  prospective  purchaser  is  21  years 
of  age,  it  is  his  duty  to  ask  for  the  completion 
and  signing  of  a  proof  of  age  statement.  And 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  hon. 
members,  so  there  will  be  no  possible  mis- 
understanding, that  this  is  not  a  new,  added 
form.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  eliminated 
one  form— the  permit.  The  proof  of  age  form 
has  always  been  used  in  cases  of  doubt  about 
the  age  of  a  prospective  purchaser.  But 
now  there  is  a  severe  penalty  for  making  a 
false  statement  on  that  proof  of  age  form. 

Another  aspect  of  our  liquor  store  opera- 
tions is  under  study,  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  eliminating  the  need  for  making  out  and 
signing  an  individual  purchase  order  slip  for 
each  individual  brand.  This  involves  some 
problems,  administrative  and  otherwise.  How- 
ever, we  are  examining  the  system  from  all 
points  of  view  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  to  the 
present  system  in  this  regard  that  will  result 
in  greater  convenience  to  purchasers,  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  operating  efficiency  of  our 
stores. 

There  are  one  or  two  administrative 
changes  that  I  should  like  to  mention.  One 
concerns  our  tenders  procedure  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  Form- 
erly, the  board  engaged  an  architect  who 
advertised  for  tenders.  The  architect  brought 
in  the  tenders  on  a  specffied  date  and  they 
were  opened  by  the  planning  committee  in 
the  chief  commissioner's  office.  Now  the 
advertisements  are  placed  by  the  board,  the 
tenders  are  submitted  in  special  envelopes 
addressed  directly  to  the  board  and  those 
who  submit  tenders  are  invited  to  be  present 
when  the  tenders  are  opened.  I  may  add 
that  many  of  those  tendering  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  tenders. 

We  have  also  regularized  our  procedure 
with  regard  to  bid  bonds  and  cheques  in  con- 
nection with  these  tenders.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring a   10  per  cent  bond  or  cheque,   as 
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formerly,  we  now  require  a  bond  or  cheque 
for  a  flat  amount  of  $2,500.  This  has 
eliminated  confusion  that  previously  existed 
among  some  contractors  caused  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  practices  of  various  architects 
and  also  avoids  some  problems  created  by 
the  10  per  cent  requirement,  which  could 
bear  heavily  on  some  smaller  contractors. 

Speaking  of  buildings,  I  may  say  that  we 
are  continually  brightening  up  the  appearance 
of  our  stores,  making  them  more  attractive 
places  in  which  to  make  purchases,  as  well 
as  more  pleasant  places  in  which  to  work.  I 
think  hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  have  outgrown  any  lingering  guilt  com- 
plex that  there  is  anything  sinful  about  going 
into  a  liquor  store.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  our  stores  should  have  a  drab, 
gloomy  or  unattractive  appearance.  Our 
newer  stores  are  indicative  of  our  modem 
progressive  approach  along  these  lines.  We 
are  proceeding  with  a  plan  to  also  brighten 
up  our  older  stores. 

We  have  16  new  stores  under  construction 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  expect  that  all 
these  will  be  open  in  time  for  the  summer 
season.  In  addition,  the  board  has  under 
consideration  14  stores  in  new  locations,  that 
is,  communities  where  there  is  no  liquor 
store;  and  15  stores  which  will  provide  addi- 
tional outlets  in  areas  where  there  are 
already  outlets. 

As  the  hon.  members  know,  we  prefer  to 
build  our  own  stores,  but  in  this  era  of 
shopping  plazas,  it  is  often  more  economical 
and  obviously  more  sensible  to  lease  a  loca- 
tion in  a  plaza  and  in  such  cases  that  is  what 
we  do. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1960,  section 
92  was  incorporated  into  The  Liquor  Control 
Act,  and  that  it  required  all  distillers,  brewers 
and  wine  producers  to  register  their  agents 
and  representatives  with  the  board. 

The  implementation  of  this  section  was 
unfortunately  held  up  due  to  the  untimely 
death  of  the  then  chief  commissioner,  Mr. 
Collings.  However,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  we  have  held  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  branches  of  the  trade  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  code  of  ethics 
to  which  all  agents  and  representatives  of 
these  companies  will  be  subject.  They  will 
be  provided  with  cards  signifying  that  they 
are  registered  with  the  board,  and  they  will 
know  that  their  conduct  and  business  ethics 
in  the  performance  of  their  work  are  to  con- 
form with  a  code  that  we  will  have  approved. 

If  an  agent  violates  this  code,  he  could 
forfeit  his  registration  card,  which  would 
mean  that  he  could  no  longer  be  employed 
in  the  industry.    If  his  breach  of  the  code 


occurred  because  of  pressure  by  his  company, 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  establish 
this  and  his  company  will  be  penalized.  We 
are  confident  that  this  will  be  a  step  forward 
in  industry  relations,  and  conformity  with 
our  laws  and  regulations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  this 
province,  I  am  sure  our  liquor  laws  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  what  our  people  desire  in 
the  way  of  service  and  control,  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  in  this  government  will  always 
be  alert  to  the  need  for  improvements  and 
modernization  in  tune  with  the  times  and 
commensurate  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 

may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question? 
Would  he  mind  repeating  again  the  figures 
as  to  new  stores  that  he  has  under  con- 
struction or  is  about  to  build?  I  did  not  catch 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  16  new  stores 
under  construction  at  the  present  time.  We 
expect  that  all  these  will  be  open  in  time 
for  the  summer  season.  In  addition  the 
board  has  under  consideration  14  stores  in 
new  locations,  that  is  communities  where 
there  is  no  liquor  store,  and  15  stores  which 
will  provide  additional  outlets  in  areas  where 
there  are  already  outlets. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  45  then.   How  many 

stores  are  there  in  operation  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Approximately  300— 
about  297.    Is  that  close  enough? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  fine.   In  other  words 

here  we  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  1962  as  at  March  31, 
we  had  297  stores. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  that  297  stores,  and  we  have  45 
new  ones  coming  into  being  immediately,  this 
is  really  getting  to  be  a  hquor  sales  board 
and  not  a  liquor  control  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  member  is  driving  at,  Mr.  Speaker. 
These  stores  are  never  put  up  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  hquor  control  board.  They  come 
as  a  demand  from  the  communities,  mostly 
through  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
many  of  them  from  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  point  of  information:  does  the  board  employ 
their  own  architects? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  we  do  not.  In 
many  instances  we  use  plans  which  we 
already  have,  but  we  employ  outside  archi- 
tects and  they  are  quite— 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather  that 
the  plans  are  fairly  standard  throughout.  Is 
tliis  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  some  plans 
which  are  suitable  for  some  areas  where 
there  are  small  stores,  but  generally  we  try 
to  get  an  architect  who  will  design  a  store 
which  is  suitable  for  the  area. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  one  short  question:  would  the 
hon.  Minister  advise  me  whether  or  not  they 
have  fair  wage  schedule  clauses  in  the  con- 
tracts that  are  let  by  the  liquor  control 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
answer  that.  The  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  of  course  appreciate  that  I  do 
not  have  my  officials  here  as  I  had  at  the 
committee  on  government  commissions  where 
this  information  could  have  been  given  to 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter undertake  to  give  me  that  information 
when  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  confer 
with  his  officials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Getting  a  licence 
under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act?  Of  course 
the  hon.  members  must  know  that  there  are 
certain  offences  which  are  in  the  regulations 
or  in  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  which  preclude 
anyone  from  getting  a  licence  if  they  have 
been  convicted  for  certain  offences  since  the 
year  1934.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the 
amendments  which  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering here  and  which  was  presented  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
to  do  with  bringing  that  up  to  the  past  five 
years  rather  than  since  1934. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  take  it  then  that  there  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask 
a  question.  I  know  probably  I  should  not 
ask  about  the  different  sections  here,  but 
in  section  2  it  says  that  this  provision  will 
authorize  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  in 
Ontario  to  license  clubs  in  dry  areas.  Would 
that  include  a  golf  club,  for  example? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  You  might  ask  that 
when  the  House  is  in  committee. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr. 
K.  Brown  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  this  hon.  Minister  could  answer 
a  couple  of  questions  for  me:  can  he  tell  me 
whether  a  person  with  a  criminal  conviction 
is  precluded  from  obtaining  a  licence  to  serve 
liquor  or  beer;  and  similarly  is  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  under  The  Liquor  Control 
Act  precluded  from  obtaining  a  licence  to 
serve  liquor  or  beer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
get  that  question  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Gibson:  If  a  person  has  been  convicted 
under  the  criminal  code  or,  in  the  alternative, 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Liquor  Control 
Act,  can  he  still  obtain  a  licence  to  serve 
beer  or  liquor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  mean  under  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act  to  serve  it  in  a  licensed 
premise? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  it  preclude  him  from 
getting  a  licence? 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   116,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  PubUc  Lands  Act. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  116  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   142,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Sections  1  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  142  reported. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   143,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  143  reported. 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT, 

1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  149,  The 
Provincial  Land  Tax  Act,   1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  41,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  149  reported. 

MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  169,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Employees   Retirement   System. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  169  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  170,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  170  reported. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  73,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  Act— this  is  Bill  No.  73,  I  was 
rather  hoping  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts),  having  listened  a  bit  to  the 
plea  made  by  those  brave  gentlemen— and  I 
describe  them  as  brave  gentlemen,  the  police 
chiefs'  association  of  Ontario  and  the  police 
association  of  Ontario,  who  came  before  the 
committee  and  urged  that  the  bill  not  be 
passed— would  follow  through  and  withdraw 
the  bill,  but  he  did  not. 

I  described  those  two  groups  of  gentlemen 
as  being  very  brave  because  they  were  pre- 
pared to  come  before  the  chief  law  oflBcer  of 
the  Crown,  who  after  all  is  their  boss,  and  tell 
him  that  they  did  not  agree  with  what  he 
proposed  to  do.  What  he  proposes  to  do, 
very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  forbid  or 
prevent  county  court,  judges  from  serving  on 
police  commissions. 

The  people  who  are  most  interested  in  this 
—certainly  among  all  of  the  people  in  Ontario 
there  could  not  be  two  groups  who  have  a 
greater  interest  in  this  than  the  police  chiefs 
and  the  policemen— their  associations  came 
forward  with  large  delegations  and  urged 
strongly  that  this  step  be  not  taken,  that  they 


wanted  county  court  judges  to  remain  on 
police  commissions.  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  carrying  on,  I  would  think,  his 
vendetta  against  the  county  court  judges,  has 
brought  the  bill  back  and  apparently  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  more  county  court 
judges  on  police  commissions. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  police  chief— 
I  am  not  going  to  quote  his  name  but  I  am 
going  to  quote  just  a  section  from  his  letter- 
that  I  think  speaks  more  eloquently  than  I 
for  the  argument  put  forward  on  behalf  of  all 
policemen  in  the  province  of  Ontario: 

Under  the  present  system,  who  could 
be  more  qualified  to  sit  on  these  boards 
than  a  judge?  He  is  a  federal  appointee, 
appointed  for  life,  well  versed  in  the  law, 
and  appreciates  the  position  of  a  police 
ofiicer  and  his  duties.  We  feel  that  it  gives 
the  municipalities  assurance  of  a  better 
type  of  eflBciency  in  their  police  than  if 
they  were  serving  under  less  quaUfied  board 
members  elected  every  year  and  frequently 
with  an  axe  to  grind. 

In  a  very  few  words,  this  pohce  chief,  a  very 
responsible  gentleman,  has  expressed  his 
opinion. 

What  is  the  hon.  Attorney-General  trying 
to  achieve  in  the  face  of  all  this  opposition? 
Who  is  in  favour  of  this?  What  is  he  going 
to  do  about  it  for  the  people  of  Ontario? 
Surely  it  is  not  too  late  even  at  this  hour, 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  reconsider;  to  keep  on 
our  pohce  commissions  the  learned  advice, 
the  intelligence,  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
county  court  judges. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  a  number  of  years  in  the  province, 
sir,  the  police  comprised  the  full  composition 
of  the  pohce  commission.  Until  a  fairly 
recent  amendment  to  the  statute,  the  com- 
missions were  composed  of  the  head  of  the 
council,  the  judge  in  the  county  and  district 
court,  and  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council.  In  1958,  by 
a  statute  of  this  Legislature,  the  mandatory 
provision  requiring  that  a  magistrate  be  one 
of  the  personnel  on  the  pohce  commission 
was  removed.    Quite  a  remarkable  thing. 

And  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  assess- 
ing the  context  of  my  later  remarks;  for,  what- 
ever validity  they  may  or  may  not  have,  tfiey 
certainly  will  not  have  much  impression  on 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts). 
But  then  again  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
long  ago  given  up  trying  to  impress  the 
hon.  Attorney-General— so  the  only  hope  is 
to  try  to  impress  a  wider  audience  who  in 
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turn  indirectly  might  impress  the  hon. 
Attorney-General. 

Though  that  provision  was  enacted  by  this 
Legislature  in  1958,  so  far  as  my  information 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  my  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  tlie  area  which 
I  represent  is  concerned,  magistrates  through- 
out the  province  continue  to  sit  on  police 
commissions.  From  that  point  of  view,  legisla- 
tion that  is  proffered  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  does  not  mean  very  much  so  far  as 
its  crystallization  into  action  is  concerned. 
Notwithstanding  that  they  sit  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  province,  I  do  well  recall  and 
let  me  just  say  this  by  way  of  interpolation, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)— I  have  heard  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  this  House  recite  that  they  have 
the  incredible  situation  within  the  city  of 
Windsor  that  the  Crown  attorney  sits  upon 
the  police  commission  down  there— so  far  as 
I  know,  continues  to  sit  on  the  police  com- 
mission. 

The  Legislature,  it  may  be  assumed,  realized 
the  error  of  that,  and  the  unsalutary  nature 
of  that  situation,  when  in  1958  it  was  pleased 
to  enact  that  the  mandatory  provision  of  a 
magistrate  being  on  the  police  commission 
was  removed.  And  certainly  a  very  unsalutary 
thing  it  is  when  one  considers  that  the 
magistrate  sits  in  court  five  days  a  week 
listening  to  the  evidence  of  police  officers 
given  in  matters  that  come  before  him,  and 
then  he  retires  to  a  meeting  of  the  police 
commission  and  becomes  their  employer. 

He  is  acting  in  two  capacities,  exercising 
two  radically  and  opposed  different  standards. 
The  proper  carrying  out  of  the  magisterial 
judicial  duty  cannot  be  achieved  until  the 
magistrate  is  taken  out  of  that  very  unseemly 
position  where  he  has  to  employ,  or  is  one 
of  the  employers  of,  these  people  and  he 
has  to  treat  them  with  the  same  considera- 
tions of  respect  and  friendliness  and  all  the 
other  characteristics  that  an  employer  endows 
upon  his  employees.  That  is  what  is  wrong 
about  the  magistrates  sitting  on  police  com- 
missions. 

Let  me  just  sum  that  up  by  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  that  provision  was  taken  out 
in  1958,  so  far  as  I  know  nothing  has 
been  done  about  removing  magistrates  from 
police  commissions.    They  are  still  on  them. 

This  bill  indirectly,  though  it  does  not 
come  out  and  say  so,  intends  to  get  the 
judges  off  the  police  commissions.  The  judge, 
so  far  as  being  in  the  same  position  of  a 
magistrate  of  deciding  and  evaluating  and 
weighing  the  evidence  of  police  officers  in 


court,  is  in  an  entirely  different  position  than 
the  magistrate.  In  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  criminal  matters  that  come  before  a  judge 
of  the  county  or  district  court  are  very,  very 
few,  and  quite  insignificant  compared  to  the 
multitude  of  cases  that  magistrates  hear  daily. 
So  the  judge  is  not  in  that  invidious  position. 

But  even  more  important  than  that— let 
the  record  disclose  the  importance  of  this 
consideration— it  is  essential  and  fundamental 
that  a  judicial  person  sit  upon  these  com- 
missions. Perhaps  the  main  reason,  if  one 
could  select  one  reason  out  of  many,  that 
a  judge  should  sit  upon  these  commissions, 
is  that  they  are  quasi  judicial  bodies  and  they 
have  to  decide  questions  of  discipline  and 
conduct  and  other  matters  within  the  police 
force. 

To  ensure  that  the  policeman— who  is 
charged  with  a  breach  of  The  Police  Act  or 
the  regulations  or  some  matter  of  insubordina- 
tion or  misconduct  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties— to  ensure  that  he  will  have  a  fair  trail, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  judicial 
person  be  chairman  or  sit  upon  the  board 
that  tries  them. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  that  would  be 
enough  to  convince  even  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  but  I  tried  to  select  one  matter  as 
being  of  more  importance  than  the  other. 
I  am  mistaken  in  trying  to  do  that.  By 
removing  the  judge  and  the  magistrate  and 
leaving  it  open  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council— is  that  what  it  says?— the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  council  to  appoint  the 
other  two  to  sit  with  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil, of  course,  opens  the  door  to  political 
patronage  and  sinister  poUtical  influences; 
perhaps  that  is  even  more  important  than 
the  other.  It  is  open  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council. 

I  suppose  that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  who,  in  turn,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  many  pressures— indeed,  some  time  if 
I  have  the  time  I  will  give  the  House  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  pressures  that 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  open  to,  in 
appointment  of  those  people  whom  he  has 
the  prerogative  to  appoint.  One  could  paint 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  some  of  those  pres- 
sures, but  it  is  open  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  by  his  own  self-motivation  to 
appoint  friendly  Tories  to  sit  on  police  com- 
missions. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes) 
who  has  examples  to  hand,  says  that  he 
does  not  miss  very  many.  Indeed  he  does 
not.  But,  ought  a  matter  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  governance  of  our  police  forces 
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within  this  province  be  open  to  political 
influence,  or  equally  as  important,  ought  it 
to  be  op)en  to  the  suggestion  of  political 
influence?  Now  to  ask  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  answer  it.  It  is  a  rhetorical 
question.  Having  borrowed  that  device 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  answer  to  it. 

I  never  heard  from  any  quarter  where 
there  was  any  objection;  I  thought  that  I 
had,  like  the  Indian  of  old,  my  ear  close 
to  the  ground  to  listen  for  such  things,  but 
I  never  heard  from  any  quarter  nor  did 
I  read  in  any  newspaper  where  there  was 
any  objection  whatsoever  to  judges  by  any- 
body, by  anybody  at  all  in  the  province, 
to  judges  sitting  on  police  commissions  in 
this  province.    None  whatsoever! 

But  the  hon,  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader,  with 
the  self-possession  of  a  puritan,  having  read 
and  digested  the  Silk  report,  has  looked 
around  every  place,  under  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  the  province  and  he  said,  "Where 
are  these  judges  moonlighting?  Where  are 
they  are  making  a  couple  of  extra  dollars?  I 
am  going  to  stop  that.  I  am  going  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  on  any  other  job  over 
and  beyond  deciding  who  is  to  pay  for  dam- 
aged fenders  in  this  province  and  things 
of  like  nature." 

Quite  apart  from  that,  everyone  in  the 
province  that  has  thought  about  it  knows 
why  judges  have  been  moonlighting.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  paid  such  a  pitifully 
meagre  salary,  the  pittance  with  which  they 
are  asked  to  get  along  in  this  province  and 
maintain  themselves  in  the  high  level  of 
society  to  which  the  nature  of  their  office 
accords  them.  Anyone  who  thinks  about  it 
and  knows  these  judges,  knows  that  they 
simply  cannot  do  it  on  the  pittance  that  the 
Ottawa  government,  somewhat  augmented 
by  this  government,  gives  them. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Maybe  they 
should  learn  to  live  with  some  of  us 
peasants. 

Mr.  Spoha:  Some  people  may  be  peasants, 
but  you  speak  for  yourself  in  that  regard. 
Do  not  couple  us  in.  The  Liberals  have 
been  out  of  power  now  for  these  few  years 
—although  the  announcement  in  Ottawa  to- 
day heralds  an  early  return,  I  bet  you— and 
that,  hke  a  lot  of  other  things  will  be 
straightened  out  come  the  day  after  June 
18  if  I  can  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  assist  my  hon.  colleagues  in  that  Liberal 
territory  to  get  re-elected. 


But  I  say  in  all  seriousness,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  accurate,  that  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General got  the  report  of  Mr.  Silk,  his 
trusted  servant,  and  he  read  it  throu^.  Mr. 
Silk,  having  completed  his  commission,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  judges 
ought  not  to  be  doing  anything  else  but 
sitting  in  their  chambers  at  the  county  court- 
house  and  looking  after  purely  judicial 
duties.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  short 
months  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  leen 
fit  to  turn  out  every  other  duty  that  the 
judges  are  performing— have  been  perform- 
ing satisfactorily,  have  been  performing  widi 
the  tacit  consent  of  people  concerned  in 
these  areas— and  has  decided  that  it  is  not 
to  continue.  I  would  just  say  this— but  my 
voice  could  not  reach  the  pitch  of  eloquence 
required,  I  would  have  to  resort  to  some 
supernatural  device  as  I  have  to  resort  to 
prayer  to  change  his  heart.  I  would  have  to 
ask  for  some  divine  intervention  to  get  him 
to  change  his  mind,  because— 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  changed  his  mind  in  the  past,  in  some 
things.  Perhaps  tliis  is  a  case  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
intervene  and  to  stop  this  foohsh  process,  to 
stop  what  I  call  a  fooUsh  process  that  is 
designed,  just  as  if  it  were  planned,  to 
shake  the  public  confidence  in  a  very  impor- 
tant body  within  our  community. 

Let  me  add  this:  coming  as  I  do  from  a 
city  where  there  has  been  certain  unrest 
lately  in  the  police  department,  one  notes 
that  the  recently  appointed  pohce  conmiis- 
sion,  the  Ontario  PoUce  Commission,  has 
already  ordered  that  two  investigations  be 
conducted  into  munidpahties  within  the 
province.  I  say  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
obviate  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  diis 
larger  body  coming  in  and  intervening  and 
investigating  within  the  community  Ae 
operation  of  the  pohce  department,  is  to 
have  people  of  integrity,  of  ability,  peopb 
whose  position  in  the  body  is  respected  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  body  politic.  This  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  conmiands  public 
support  and  confidence  and  that  is  the  very 
type  of  thing,  in  a  few  short  words,  that 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  designed  to  destroy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  repeat  what  the  hon.  gentlemen 
from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  and  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  have  said,  but  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
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Roberts)  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  tliis  bill  at  this  time.  As  I  recall 
tlie  situation,  the  bill  was  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  approximately  two  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time,  representatives  of  both 
the  police  association  and  the  police  chiefs 
association  were  before  the  committee  and 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  bill.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General  stated  at  that  time 
that  he  would  like  the  bill  to  stand  in  the 
committee  so  that  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  further  consideration.  I,  in 
my  naive  and  trusting  way,  assumed  that  that 
meant  he  was  going  to  really  think  about  it. 

Now  I  canot  be  certain  of  this,  because  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  track  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  going  on  in  committees 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  There  are  so 
many  of  them  meeting  simultaneously  that 
one  just  has  to  neglect  some  of  them.  But 
I  am  not  even  sure  that  this  bill  ever  did 
come  back  to  the  legal  bills  committee  or 
that  it  has  ever  been  reported  out  of  that 
committee.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  it 
has  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  reported  the  other 
morning. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  reported  out.  At  any 
rate,  I  was  not  able  to  be  at  the  meeting 
where  it  was  reported  out,  but  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  not  made  any  change 
in  the  bill  from  the  one  that  came  originally 
to  the  committee  except  to  put  in  his  April 
Fool's  Day  proclamation  clause  that  he  seems 
to  be  putting  into  almost  all  the  legislation 
that  he  has  before  us  this  session.  He  has 
so  little  confidence  in  many  of  the  bills  that 
he  has  put  before  us  that  he  specifically  pro- 
vides in  each  one  of  them  that  they  may  not 
come  into  force  until  at  least  a  year  from 
now.  I  really  do  not  think  that  stock  clause 
is  in  any  way  adequate  as  far  as  this  bill  to 
amend  The  Police  Act  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
really  think  it  is  a  very  sound  clause  with 
regard  to  any  legislation  for  reasons  that  I 
have  already  expressed  and  I  will  not  repeat, 
but  I  think  it  is  even  less  sound  with  regard 
to  this  bill  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  two  associations 
representing  the  police  officers  and  police 
chiefs  merited  much  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  the  hon.  Attorney-General  appar- 
ently gave  them.  They  certainly  merited 
more  changes  in  this  bill  than  merely  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  it. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  would  explain  to  us  if  he  gave  any 
consideration  to  their  representations.    If  so, 


why  did  he  not  apparently  take  them  more 
seriously  than  would  appear  from  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  us? 

I  feel  very  concerned  that  the  associations 
representing  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
province  should  feel  so  alarmed  and  uncertain 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  before  us.  It 
would  appear  from  the  representations  they 
made  that  this  bill  could  have  quite  undesir- 
able effects  in  undermining  morale  among  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  province.  I 
would  have  thought  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  in  particular,  would  be  concerned 
about  such  a  situation.  I  can  only  conclude 
from  what  is  before  us  now  that  he  is  not 
concerned  about  it  at  all. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 
Several  hon.  members:  No,  no! 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  section  3  I  would  say  that  the 
grossness  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  is  easily 
illustrated  by  saying  that  out  of  45  bills 
there  are  two  bills  that  happen  to  have  this 
particular  rider  in  them,  introduced  by  myself 
in  this  Legislature  this  session.  There  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  it,  the  type  of  reason 
that  people  who  are  really  bent  on  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  groups  they  represent 
would  appreciate. 

That  is,  there  will  be  a  year  in  which  a 
committee  can  discuss  in  a  great  deal  more 
leisure  time  than  would  be  possible  in  the 
few  weeks  when  we  meet  here,  these  two 
Bills  No.  72  and  No.  73.  After  accepting 
them  in  principle  and  accepting  that  the  gov- 
ernment means  business  by  putting  them  on 
the  statute  book  in  this  way,  if  there  are 
any  good  reasons  to  consider  any  amendments 
to  the  actual  sections,  this  committee  will 
bring  in  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  our  responsibility— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  a  minute;  we  have 
heard  enough  from  you  wandering  all  over 
the  place  as  far  as  verbiage  goes;  there  is  no 
limit  to  your  comments  but  as  far  as  getting 
down  to  anything  like  realities  you  seem  to 
be  the  farthest  away  of  anybody  in  the  House 
from  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  achieve  unparalleled 
heights  of  absurdity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  I  think,  referred 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  as— what 
was  it?  "Mighty  Mouse,"  was  it  not?  I  am 
beginning  to  think  after  listening  to  him  here 
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today    that    perhaps,    without    offence,    that 
Mickey   Mouse  would  be  more   in  line  for 

him. 

This  section  that  I  am  referring  to,  section 
3,  will  enable  this  committee  to  have  repre- 
sentations and  representatives  from  the  chiefs 
and  from  the  police  association,  along  with 
the  other  organizations  who  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  arbitrator  features.  They 
will  sit  down  and  do  a  good  job  of  going 
over  all  this.  It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
their  views  as  indicated  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  chief  constables  association. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3  agreed  to. 

Several  hon.  members:  No! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4  agreed  to.  Shall 
the  bill  be  reported? 

Several  hon.  members:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  die 
bill  being  reported,  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Bill  No.  73  reported. 


THE  VARIATION  OF  TRUSTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  100,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Variation  of  Trusts  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  100  reported. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  120,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act 

Sections  1  to  22,  inclusive,  agieed  to. 
On  section  23: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  move  that  subsection 
2  of  section  79(c)  on  page  11  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  words: 

in  or  to  the  Crown  a  municipal  corporation 

or  other  public  body  or  a  trustee  appointed 

under   such   an   Act. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  so  tiiat 

subsection  2  will  now  read: 

a  plan,  certificate,  order  or  by-law  made 
under  an  Act  of  Canada  or  Ontario  which. 
when  registered,  has  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring, vested  or  forfeiting  registered  land 
or  an  interest  therein  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section 1. 

Sections  23  to  49,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  120  reported. 

THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  167,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  167  reported. 


THE  MORTGAGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  101,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mortgages  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  move  that  the  bill  as 
reprinted  be  considered.  I  might  say  that 
some  experts  in  the  mortgage  field  have  sat 
down  together  since  the  bill  was  in  com- 
mittee and  there  was  an  understanding  that 
they  would  do  so.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
change  the  principle  of  this  bill,  which  is  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  notice  of  exercise 
of  a  power  of  sale  even  though  the  document 
itself  says  it  can  be  sold  without  notice.  The 
difficulty  has  been  in  getting  this  particular 
section  into  the  best  possible  legal  phrase- 
ology to  give  effect  to  that  principle.  We 
believe  now  that  this  reprint  does  that  more 
effectively  than  was  the  case  earlier. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  101  reported. 


THE  EMBALMERS  AND  FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  173,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Embakners  and  Funeral 
Directors  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  173  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   171.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Accountancy  Act 
Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  171  reported. 

THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  176.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Licence  Act 
Sections  1  to  9.  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  176  reported. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  certain  bills 
with  certain  amendments  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  rise  and  report 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
budget  debate,  I  would  at  the  outset  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who 
remembered  me  while  I  was  in  the  hospital 
for  a  few  months  this  past  year.  The  people 
of  the  riding  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  did  everything  in  their  power  on 
my  behalf  while  I  was  in  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital. 

I  would  also  hke  to  thank  the  government 
and  the  hon.  members  for  the  flowers,  letters 
and  cards  that  they  sent  me. 

There  are  four  hon.  members  whom  I 
would  especially  like  to  mention.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hastings  East  (Mr.  Rollins)— 
we  all  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  him  at 
this  time  in  connection  with  the  tragedy  that 
happened  in  his  family.  To  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  whose  family 
has  been  saddened  by  a  fatal  accident,  we 
all  extend  our  deepest  regrets.  Also  the  hon. 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney),  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Frontenac-Addington  (Mr.  Simonett). 

These  four  hon.  members  made  many  trips 
to  the  hospital  and  took  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  different  problems 
pertaining  to  my  riding.  I  will  always  be 
very  grateful  to  all  those  who  were  so  helpful 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  different  occasions  I  have 
told  you  of  all  the  wonderful  people  who 
make  up  the  riding  of  Hastings  West— our 
city,   towns,   villages,  beautiful  farms,  indus- 


tries of  all  kinds,   hotels,  motels,  lakes  and 
streams  which  attract  thousands  of  tourists. 

In  this  riding  we  have  witnessed  the  great 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  across  the 
province  in  highways,  schools,  hydro,  medical 
services,  welfare,  parks,  lands  and  forests.  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  Junior  Forest 
Rangers  who  are  given  the  opportunity  each 
year  of  learning  about  the  outdoor  life  of 
this  province.  The  training  that  these  boys 
receive  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Our  provincial  police,  who  are  highly 
trained  men,  contribute  a  great  deal  in  many, 
many  ways  for  the  betterment  of  this  province. 

A  great  deal  of  this  development  which  we 
have  seen  take  place  over  the  last  15  years 
can  be  attributed  to  the  good,  sound  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  government  we  have 
had  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  Opposition.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  are  fine  men,  but  I  think  they 
have  been  somewhat  unreasonable  in  spend- 
ing so  much  time  in  asking  questions  on  which 
they  should  have  known  the  answers.  All  hon. 
Ministers  and  their  departments  are  only  too 
willing  to  give  any  information  to  an  hon. 
Opposition  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  a  number 
of  the  hon.  Opposition  members.  As  I  remem- 
ber very  well  after  the  1948  election,  we  had 
21  CCF'ers.  Nineteen  of  them  were  on  their 
feet  continually  making  great  long  speeches, 
wasting  hours  and  hours  of  valuable  time, 
but  after  the  1951  election,  only  two  CCF'ers 
came  back— 19  defeated— and  the  two  to  come 
back  were  the  two  who  had  very  little  to 
say.  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Thomas)  and  Mr.  Grummet  from  Cochrane 
South— these  two  men  were  highly  respected 
and  gave  valuable  assistance  as  Opposition 
members. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing what  might  happen  after  the  next  election, 
as  I  have  noticed  over  the  years  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  out  of  politics  is  to 
talk  your  way  out.  You  cannot  talk  all  the 
time  and  be  right  all  the  time.  I  would 
suggest  to  these  young  Opposition  members 
that  they  take  a  good  look  at  how  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  ( Mr.  Oliver )  and  the 
late  Mr.  Nixon  from  Brant  operated  in  politics 
so  that  they  may  stay  here  at  least  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  mention 
the  CCF  party  who  have  taken  on  this  new 
coat  of  paint  and  called  themselves  the  New 
Democratic  Party.    You  really  could  not  call 
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it  paint.  I  think  it  is  just  varnish,  as  you 
can  see  through  their  planning  so  easily.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  this  new  name  will  make 
them  many  marks  or  votes. 

One  thing  that  has  always  interested  me  is 
why  this  party  thinks  they  are  such  great 
friends  of  labour.  What  have  they  ever  done 
for  labour?  They  have  never  been  in  power 
here  in  this  province  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  they  ever  will.  Where  can  you  go  to  find 
better  labour  laws  and  working  conditions 
than  those  right  here  in  Ontario  under  a  good 
strong  Conser^'ative  government?  The  tremen- 
dous increase  in  population  of  this  province 
each  year  proves  my  point  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
our  new  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
on  the  way  he  has  conducted  the  proceedings 
of  this  session.  We  are  all  proud  of  him— a 
shrewd,  mild-tempered  businessman  with  all 
kinds  of  ability  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this 
province  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people. 

To  the  Cabinet:  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  every  one  of  them.  With  their  outstanding 
experience  and  ability,  the  affairs  of  this 
province  are  in  capable  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  my  own  words  and 
thoughts  and  I  thank  you  for  the  time  you 
have  given  me. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  taking  part  in  this  budget  debate 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  wish,  first,  to  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  for  the  very  gracious  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  you  preside  over 
the  affairs  of  this  Legislature. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  words  of  my  hon. 
friend  who  has  just  spoken,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  is  sometimes  said  by  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition,  that  we  government  back- 
benchers do  not  take  part  enough  in  debate. 
In  reply  to  this  criticism,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  story  told  of  Mr.  Disraeli:  When  he  was 
once  asked  by  a  newly  elected  member 
whether  he  would  advise  him  to  take  part 
often  in  debate,  he  replied:  "No,  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  do  so,  because  it  is  much 
better  that  the  House  should  wonder  why 
you  do  not  speak  than  why  you  do." 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  convey  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  five  hon.  members 
who  entered  this  House  during  the  current 
session.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  they 
are  men  of  outstanding  deportment  and  they 
have  shown  by  their  contributions  in  both 
committee  work  and  in  this  assembly  that 
they  are  men  of  ability  and  promise.  I  hope 
that    they    will    enjoy    their    work    as    hon. 


members,  and  the  friendly  fellowship  which 
exists  among  us,  as  much  as  I  have  during  the 
time  I  have  been  here. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not 
commend  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  for  the  very  fine  presentation  of  his 
budget.  The  financial  affairs  of  this  province 
are  indeed  in  good  hands,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  able  and  affable  hon. 
Minister. 

My  remarks  will  now  be  directed  mainly 
to  that  most  important  part  of  our  province, 
northeastern  Ontario.  This  huge  region, 
which  stretches  from  Lake  Nipissing  in  the 
south  to  the  shores  of  James  Bay  in  the 
north,  comprises  more  than  one  quarter  of 
Ontario.  Since  population  increase  is  always 
a  good  criterion  of  economic  growth,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  from  an  approximate 
population  of  250,000  in  1932  we  have  to- 
day, in  1962,  grown  to  more  than  500,000— 
this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  doubled 
our  population  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

I  am  proud  to  be,  sir,  a  member  of  this 
government,  a  government  which  has  always 
looked  most  favourably  upon  northern  Ontario 
and  which  has  continually  striven  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  development  of  its  rich 
natural  resources.  Within  the  relatively  short 
time  that  our  dynamic  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  has  assumed  office,  he  has 
vividly  demonstrated  his  faith  in  the  nordi 
by  the  announcements  of  a  broad  government 
programme  which  will  stimulate  northern 
economic  development. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment a  few  months  ago  that  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  would  undertake  this  year 
a  $7.2  million  development  project  to  improve 
communication  facilities  in  Northern  Ontario. 

The  next  major  announcement  by  the 
Robarts  regime,  which  will  have  treniendous 
beneficial  effects  over  all  of  Ontario  and 
especially  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Economic 
Council. 

In  these  very  challenging  times  the  chief 
problem  that  the  Canadian  people  and  their 
governments  must  face  is  the  achievement  of 
an  economic  rate  of  growth  that  is  adequate 
to  provide  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
for  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  will 
be  entering  the  labour  market  in  increasing 
numbers  year  after  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  creation  of  the  Economic  Council- 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and 
resourceful  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)-will  make  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
this  province  and  country. 
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We,  in  the  north,  were  most  interested  to 
hear  that  a  special  committee  had  been  estab- 
lished and  entitled,  "Northern  Development." 
We  look  upon  this  advisory  body  with 
enthusiasm  and  optimism,  and  hope  that  they 
will  soon  commence  their  work  and  that  the 
committee  will  hold  meetings  in  various 
centres  throughout  the  north. 

May  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  north- 
eastern Ontario  has  many  problems,  some  of 
which  are  entirely  alien  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  province.  A  few  years  ago,  the  great 
primary  industries  such  as  agriculture,  mining, 
lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  were  considered  the 
foundation  of  the  north's  economic  life.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  stable  industries  which 
would  continue  to  grow  and  expand  and  thus 
absorb  our  increasing  labour  force. 

Today,  however,  some  of  these  primary  in- 
dustries cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  that  is  required.  They  are 
facing  severe  problems  of  their  own— the 
problem  of  continually  rising  costs  is  a  gigan- 
tic stumbling  block.  The  common  market  has 
revitalized  Europe,  and  these  countries  are 
busy  developing  their  natural  resources  and 
adopting  new  and  modem  techniques  of 
mining  and  forestry  and  agriculture,  which 
used  to  be  the  special  prerogative  of  North 
America. 

Needless  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  entering  a  new  phase  in  the  economic 
life  of  Canada,  an  era  of  ruthless  competition 
among  all  free  trading  nations  of  the  world. 
Mechanization  and  automation  have  reduced 
considerably  the  amount  of  labour  needed  in 
our  forest  and  agricultural  industries  and  the 
problem  of  machines  replacing  men  will  in- 
tensify in  the  years  ahead. 

The  north  needs  more  people.  This  is 
basic.  To  retain  our  young  people  who  are 
continually  entering  the  labour  market  and 
to  induce  others  to  come  and  establish  them- 
selves, we  must  create  more  employment 
opportunities. 

This  can  be  done:  first,  by  assisting  the 
primary  industries  to  compete  with  other 
markets  by  reducing  some  of  the  high  cost 
of  operation  and;  second,  by  giving  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  the  establishment  of 
suitable  secondary  manufacturing  industries, 
and  also  the  service  industries. 

It  has  often  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  the  role  of  governments  to  create  a  fav- 
ourable economic  climate.  Today  more  than 
ever,  if  northern  Ontario  is  to  progress  and 
develop  its  full  potentialities  it  needs  the 
guidance  and  assistance  of  both  governments, 
the  federal  and  the  provincial. 

As  a  true  northerner,  one  who  has  spent 


more  than  35  years  of  his  life  there,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  north  on  the  move.  These  are 
my  recommendations: 

First,  it  is  imperative  that  northeastern 
Ontario  be  considered  as  a  separate  regional 
entity.  As  one  of  Canada's  most  important 
economic  regions,  it  should  be  developed  on 
a  regional  basis.  Probably  no  other  region 
on  the  North  American  continent  possesses  to 
such  a  high  degree  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  minerals,  forest  products, 
fertile  soil,  fish  and  wildlife,  plus  the  availa- 
bility of  unlimited  quantities  of  power,  both 
hydro-electric  and  natural  gas,  along  with  the 
accessibility  of  a  tremendous  market  to  its 
immediate  south. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  for  22  years  we 
had  a  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa,  and 
if  I  am  permitted,  I  would  say  that  even 
by  our  own  government  at  the  present  time, 
we  cannot  see  too  much  that  has  been  done 
for  Northern  Ontario.  It  is  this  government 
—the  Ontario  government  —  that  has  done 
things  for  the  north. 

Both  the  federal  government  and  this 
provincial  government  must  work  together 
and  take  a  positive,  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  solve  the  underlying 
problems  of  the  north.  A  complete  assess- 
ment of  all  the  resources  should  be  made 
and  these  should  be  developed  over  a  long- 
range  programme.  We  must  develop  an 
economic  regional  programme. 

Secondly,  in  no  other  field  is  there  a  more 
urgent  need  for  federal-provincial  partici- 
pation than  in  tlie  matter  of  transportation. 
The  high  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  factor  impeding  the 
growth  of  northeastern  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  the  high  cost  of  hydro,  as  we  have 
heard  so  many  times  in  this  House.  I 
repeat,  it  is  the  high  cost  of  transportation 
and  its  costs  exert  a  relatively  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  people  in  northern 
Ontario  than  in  southern  Ontario.  The  trans- 
portation factor  assumes  great  proportions 
in  remote  areas  such  as  northern  Ontario 
because  it  is  mainly  primary  manufacturing 
concerned  with  processing  natural  resources 
which  are  usually  located  close  to  the  re- 
sources themselves.  The  products,  such  as 
lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  and  ores,  must  be 
transported  for  considerable  distances  to 
southern  Ontario  and  the  northern  states 
for  secondary  manufacturing,  which  is  eco- 
nomically located  near  the  densely  i)Opu- 
lated  areas.  These  major  exports  are  of  low 
commercial  value,  being  raw  products  rather 
than  finished  products,  and  industries  find 
themselves    paying    excessive    transportation 
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rates    as    there    is    virtually    no    alternative 
choice   in   transportation   facilities   available. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  costs 
several  dollars  more  to  deliver  a  ton  of 
newsprint  by  railway  from  the  pulp  and 
paper  mill  at  Kapuskasing  to  New  York 
City  than  it  does  from  Russia  or  Norway  or 
Finland  to  the  docks  at  New  York?  The 
freight  cost  of  one  ton  of  newsprint  from 
Kapuskasing  to  New  York  is  approximately 
$23  per  ton.  The  annual  freight  bill  alone 
of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Kapuskasing  is  about  $11  million 
per  year— a  staggering  amount. 

The  present  freight  rate  structure  is  in  my 
opinion  archaic,  obsolete,  and  unrealistic. 
It  was  designed  years  ago,  when  Canada's 
trade  as  an  "east-west"  nation  was  mainly 
lateral.  However,  today  our  natural  trade 
route  is  mainly  north  and  south  into  south- 
ern Ontario  and  the  northern  United  States. 
A  look  at  this  map,  on  which  I  have  drawn 
our  two  main  railways,  the  CNR  and  the 
CPR  between  Ottawa  to  North  Bay  and 
Port  Arthur  on  to  the  Manitoba  border,  will 
show  you  at  a  glance  how  absurdly  our 
train  system  functions.  The  red  line  indi- 
cates the  CNR  and  the  green  line  the  CPR. 
From  Ottawa  to  North  Bay  both  railways 
have  parallel  routes,  within  a  short  distance 
of  one  another. 

From  North  Bay  to  Sudbury,  then  on  to 
Port  Arthur,  they  are  parallel  and  always 
within  100  miles  of  one  another.  From 
Port  Arthur  on  to  the  Manitoba  border  they 
are  still  parallel  and  somewhere  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  maybe  200  miles.  From 
Toronto  to  Sudbury  again  we  have  two  rail- 
ways, the  CPR  and  the  CNR.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  eflficient  railway  with  spur  lines 
could  service  the  needs  of  this  nortliem 
region.  The  savings  as  a  result  of  the  merger 
should  be  used  to  lower  freight  rates,  and 
thereby  stimulate  the  economy.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  in  the  press  with- 
in the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  tlie  Timmins- 
Cochrane-Kapuskasing-Hearst  area  requesting 
that  a  study  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
transportation  system  be  made  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  freight  rates.  A  study  of  the 
ONR  freight  structure  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  this  govern- 
ment a  comprehensive  study  of  all  phases  of 
transix)rtation  in  northern  Ontario,  railway, 
highway,  waterways  and  airways.  A  study  of 
those  four  phases  of  transportation  should 
be  made  and  again  there  should  be  federal- 
provincial  participation.  Only  that  way  will 
we  able  to  get  the  north  on  the  move. 


My  third  recommendation  deals  with  agri- 
culture. Northeastern  Ontario  contains  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
in  the  whole  of  Canada.  Many  of  the  hon. 
members  are  familiar  with  that  northern 
section.  According  to  agricultural  experts  this 
area  is  ideal  for  raising  beef  cattle  and  pro- 
duction should  be  increased  to  supply  the 
growing  local  market  as  well  as  to  satisfy 
the  growing  demand  for  feeder  and  stodcer 
cattle  in  southern  Ontario.  According  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  fifteen  years  we  will 
need  between  six  and  seven  million  more 
cattle  in  Canada.  Northeastern  Ontario,  with 
its  abundance  of  fertile  low-priced  land  on 
which  there  is  five  months  of  good  grazing 
on  pastures,  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
market  the  increasing  demand  for  beef  at 
competitive  prices. 

This  government  has  long  ago  recognized 
the  beef  producing  potential  of  the  nordi  and 
has  given  considerable  encx>uragement  and 
assistance  to  farmers  interested  in  this  type 
of  farming.  However,  more  sliould  be  done 
to  promote  the  further  growth  of  this  infant 
industry.  It  has  been  suggested  by  my  own 
people  who  are  close  to  this  problem  that 
the  government  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing provincial  pastures,  that  subsidies  be 
provided  for  the  acquiring  of  good  beef  bulls, 
that  assistance  be  given  in  the  selection  of 
stock  as  well  as  in  the  distribution,  and  that 
an  agricultural  education  programme  be 
made  available  to  northern  farmers.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  that  the  first  step  to  get  agri- 
culture on  the  move  in  the  north  would  be 
to  call  for  an  agricultural  survey  of  northern 
Ontario  to  study  all  phases  of  agricultural 
operations. 

My  fourth  recommendation  deals  with  the 
third  largest  industry  in  Canada,  the  fifth 
largest  in  Ontario,  and  one  with  which  I  am 
closely  allied— the  tourist  industry.  There  is 
a  most  important  industry,  one  of  the  major 
money-earners,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  receiv- 
ing suflBcient  attention.  As  our  population 
increases  so  does  the  tourist  business  increase. 
As  a  service  industry  we  depend  upon  it  to 
supply  employment  opportunities  to  our  ex- 
panding labour  force  as  well  as  a  source  of 
revenue. 

By  1980  it  is  estimated  that  Canada's 
population  will  be  30.000.000  people,  of 
which  two-thirds  will  be  living  in  congested 
ciHes.  These  20,000,000  city  people  with 
higher  incomes  and  shorter  work  weeks— it  is 
expected  by  that  time  that  we  will  have  a  30- 
hour  work  week— will  have  more  leisure  time 
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and  more  money  to  spend.  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  you  that  competition  for  the  tourist 
dollar  has  never  been  greater,  and  will  be- 
come keener  and  keener. 

In  North  America,  both  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  going  "all  out"  to  attract  tourists. 
Within  our  own  Canada  all  provinces  have 
awakened  to  the  unlimited  potentialities  of 
tourism.  More  than  ever,  we  must  work 
harder  to  attract  and  retain  tourists  to 
Ontario. 

This  government  has  long  ago  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  tourist  trade  and  has 
always  encouraged  its  growth.  It  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  matching  grants  to  regional  tourist 
associations  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 
These  grants  have  proven  to  be  of  consider- 
able promotional  value  to  tourist  councils. 
May  I,  at  this  time,  convey  my  thanks  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr. 
Cathcart)  for  having  come  north— I  believe 
it  was  55  below  zero  on  that  weekend— and 
for  having  personally  presented  the  grant 
cheque  to  the  James  Bay  Frontier  Tourist 
Association  last  January,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  the  town  of  Cochrane. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  that  a  com- 
mittee for  the  tourist  industry  has  been 
established  under  the  Ontario  economic 
council.  This  advisory  body,  comprised  of 
tourist-minded  people  selected  from  the 
various  tourist  associations  in  Ontario,  will 
provide  fresh  thinking  and  will  work  in 
liaison  with  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tourist 
Industry  in  Ontario  will  increase  its  earnings 
considerably  by  providing  for  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  wages,  in  taxes,  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  more  goods,  and  in  supplying  a 
larger  market  for  agricultural  products. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  increasing  the 
tourist  trade  in  northeastern  Ontario.  Who 
has  not  dreamed,  at  some  time  or  other,  of 
taking  a  trip  to  the  enchanting  and  colourful 
north— to  James  Bay,  Moosonee  and  Moose 
Factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  majestic  Moose 
River?  Yet,  many  who  travel  considerable 
distances  to  visit  Moosonee  and  Moose 
Factory  are  often  very  disappointed  on  their 
arrival  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
accommodation.  The  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way Lodge  has  only  10  bedrooms  and  two 
central  washrooms.  There  is  no  dining  room 
in  the  lodge  itself,  and  during  the  winter 
months  guests  are  obliged  to  obtain  their 
meals  in  either  one  of  two  restaurants  located 
in  the  town.  Many  guests  are  turned  away 
every  summer  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 


accommodation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Moosonee,  with 
proper  hotel  facilities,  could  be  a  mecca  for 
tourists.  Not  only  would  it  provide  additional 
railway  passenger  revenue,  but  it  would  also 
stimulate  tourist  business  throughout  the 
entire  northeast  region. 

I  urge  this  government  to  build  a  modern 
hotel  with  complete  hotel  facilities,  bed- 
rooms with  bathrooms,  dining  room  and 
lounge,  or  else  allow  a  bona  fide  hotel  oper- 
ator to  build  and  operate  the  business  himself. 

Railways  and  coach  lines  should  be  en- 
couraged to  conduct  all-inclusive  package 
trips  and  circle  tours  to  scenic  areas  in 
northern  Ontario,  such  as:  trips  to  Lake 
Timigami  and  Nipissing;  CNR  and  ONR  trips 
to  Moosonee  and  Moose  Factory;  circle  tours 
of  the  north  by  coach  line,  via  the  scenic 
Trans-Canada  Highway  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  returning  by  the  northern 
route  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  The 
one  charge  would  cover  transportation,  ac- 
commodation in  sleeping  cars  and  at  hotels  or 
lodges,  and  would  also  include  the  cost  of 
boat  trips.  More  visitors  would  be  attracted 
to  the  beautiful  north. 

The  construction  programme  of  access 
roads  in  northern  Ontario  should  be  ex- 
panded. Not  only  do  they  provide  access 
to  virgin  lakes  and  rivers  for  anglers  and 
hunters,  but  they  also  facilitate  and  accel- 
erate the  development  of  other  primary 
industries,  such  as  minerals  and  forest 
products. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Northern  Ontario 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  pre- 
sented a  constructive  brief  to  the  Cabinet, 
which  emphasized  the  need  for  more  access 
roads.  This  northern  delegation,  needless  to 
say,  was  well  received  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
say  that  a  road  survey  between  Hornepayne 
and  Highway  No.  17  would  be  undertaken 
soon  and  that  the  extension  of  the  road 
from  Cochrane  east  to  the  Quebec  border 
would  be  looked  into.  The  needs  of  the 
north  are  receiving  due  consideration. 

My  fifth  recommendation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  with  regard  to  the  future  development 
of  Moosonee  as  a  seaport.  I  know  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  will  be  interested  to 
hear  this.  Moosonee  is  an  important  part 
of  my  constituency  and  I  am  vitally  inter- 
ested in  its  growth.  First,  I  wish  to  clarify 
some  misconceptions  which  arose  as  a  result 
of  newspaper  reports  which  appeared  in  the 
press   several  weeks   ago. 
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The  report  of  the  study  entitled,  "Moos- 
onee  Harbour  Investigation,"  which  was 
financed  jointly  by  the  provincial  and  fed- 
oral  governments,  is  strictly  technical— and 
I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
is  strictly  technical.  It  does  not  make  any 
recommendation  on  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  a  deep-sea  port  at  Moosonee.  This 
report  tells  how  much  dredging  is  required 
for  the  navigation  channels,  and  ships'  berths 
for  each  of  the  two  harbour  sites  examined. 
The  first  site  examined  involves  a  harbour 
location  adjacent  to  the  settlement  of 
Moosonee.  From  a  marine  excavation  stand- 
point it  would  involve  considerable  dredg- 
ing—approximately 27  million  cubic  yards 
of  silt  as  well  as  a  large  dyke  to  protect 
the  harbour  from  flood  water  and  ice,  and 
so  permit  the  wintering  of  large  vessels. 

The  second  site  examined  is  located  about 
6.5  miles  north  of  Moosenee  near  Sandy 
Island  and  would  require  only  about  half 
the  total  amount  of  dredging  as  compared 
to  the  Moosonee  site.  Other  advantages  are 
that  maintenance  dredging  would  be  con- 
.siderably  less,  and  should  a  dyke  be  re- 
quired it  would  be  shorter  and  only  a  fraction 
of  the  size  of  that  required  under  the  first 
proposal. 

Now  some  people  may  think  that  dredg- 
ing would  be  very  expensive.  I  am  told 
that  dredging  at  times  can  be  as  low  as  20 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  It  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  as  high  as  $2  per  cubic  yard. 

A  preliminary  engineering  study  is  now 
required  to  design  limited  harbour  facilities 
and  the  estimate  of  their  costs.  However,  an 
assessment  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
such  a  port  has  not  been  made,  and  I  would 
recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Econo- 
mics and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  that 
an  economic  feasibility  study  be  undertaken 
at  once  and  that  the  cost  of  this  study  be 
shared  jointly  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
<j;overnments. 

Harbour  facilities  at  Moosonee  will  expe- 
dite the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
huge  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  James  Bay 
area,  estimated  at  more  than  5  billion  tons 
of  iron  ore,  along  with  the  other  resources. 
Also,  a  harbour  would  enable  us  to  trans- 
port our  primary  products,  such  as  pulp 
and  paper,  lumber,  iron  ore,  agricultural 
products  and  so  forth,  for  several  months 
of  the  year  over  a  direct  ocean  highway  to 
the  European  Common  Market,  an  estimated 
market  of  300  million  people,  the  world's 
fastest-growing  market  for  consumer  goods. 
That  alone  should  merit  consideration. 


My  sixth  and  last  recommendation  con- 
cerns mining.  This  is  another  of  our  impor- 
tant primary  industries.  First,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  hon.  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  for  his  good  judgment  in  the  ap- 
l^ointment  of  that  genial  and  able  adminis- 
trator, the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  as  the  province's  Minister 
of  Mines. 

Although  mineral  production  has  sub- 
stantially increased  during  the  past  ten 
years,  it  has  now  reached  a  climax  and  is 
slightly  decreasing.  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  reverse  this  downward  trend.  I 
know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  very 
interested  in  doing  his  utmost  to  promote 
the  further  growth  of  mineral  production 
in  Ontario  and  will  welcome  the  following 
recommendations  to  attain  this  goal: 

First,  I  believe  the  airborne  geophysical 
survey  of  some  parts  of  northeastern  On- 
tario should  be  stepped  up.  These  surveys 
are  carried  out  under  a  federal-provincial 
programme  whereby  the  cost  is  shared 
jointly.  According  to  geologists  only  five 
per  cent  of  this  province  is  estimated  to  be 
exposed  rock,  which  means  that  95  per  cent 
of  Ontario  is  covered  by  overburden.  Only 
through  powerful,  sensitive  instruments  can 
mineral  formations  be  detected  and  Ais 
is  best  accomplished  by  airborne  geophysical 
and  aeromagnetic  surveys.  The  value  of 
these  surveys  has  been  amply  proven  by  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  important  ore  bodies 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1953  and  in  the  Red 
Lake  area  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  in  view  of  the 
huge  area  to  be  covered  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  it  will  take  a  few  years  to  complete 
these  surveys.  I  realize  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  the  entire  northeast  at  once.  However, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  some  areas  are  more 
propitious  than  others.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  found  from  speaking  to  reliable 
and  knowledgeable  mining  people,  prospec- 
tors, mining  engineers  and  geologists,  that 
probably,  and  this  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  propitious  mining  area  of  northeast- 
em  Ontario  lies  in  that  region  between  the 
towns  of  Cochrane  and  Hearst  and  extending 
north  to  the  shores  of  James  Bay.  Many  hon. 
members  will  say  that  I  am  biased,  coming 
from  that  area.  On  what  basis  do  they  make 
this  statement? 

A  few  years  ago  the  federal  government 
carried  out  a  reconnaissance  gravity  survey 
over  a  large  part  of  Canada  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  result  of  this  work,  a  very  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  there  exists  a  structural 
similarity   between   the   belt   containing   the 
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Thompson  nickel  ore  body  in  northern  Mani- 
toba and  that  section  extending  from  Coch- 
rane to  Hearst  and  north.  I  therefore  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be  logical  and 
feasible  to  carry  out  an  aerial  geophysical 
survey  of  that  promising  area  in  the  very  near 
future. 

My  second  recommendation  deals  with  our 
mining  laws  which  I  am  advised  contribute  to 
a  large  extent  to  impede  the  growth  of  our 
mineral  resources.  Again  I  have  spoken  to 
several  mining  people  and  they  tell  me  that 
each  province  has  different  mining  laws. 

The  mine-finding  process  in  Ontario  fol- 
lows, for  the  most  part,  this  pattern:  prospec- 
tors make  surface  finds  and,  in  practice,  then 
become  promoters  for  the  sale  of  claims, 
which  they  have  staked  in  connection  with 
these  finds,  to  mining  interests  who,  for  a  large 
part  are  small  independent  exploration  com- 
panies, publicly  financed  by  promotional  in- 
terests. These  companies  and  promotional 
interests  then  commence  exploration  activi- 
ties on  these  properties,  raising  capital  as  a 
result.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  two  out  of 
three  new  producing  mines  are  discovered  by 
the  prospector  and  small  publicly-financed  ex- 
ploration company  and  promoter. 

On  occasion  the  prospector  and  the  pro- 
moter work  together  on  a  very  loose  partner- 
ship basis  but,  more  often  than  not,  the 
prospector  is  simply  selling  claims  to  the  pro- 
moter's company  with  no  further  management 
control  for  cash,  cash-and-stock,  or  straight 
stock  consideration. 

This  is  the  basic  pattern  of  mine-finding  in 
Canada  and  the  major  mining  companies  have 
proven  themselves  lacking  in  the  peculiar  kind 
of  talent,  ability  and  resourcefulness  that  is 
required  for  the  mine-finding  process,  by  and 
large.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  major  mining 
companies  such  as  Noranda,  Mclntyre,  were, 
in  their  origination,  the  idea  of  a  mining 
promoter  carried  to  fulfillment,  and  only  later 
to  become  major  integrated  mining  organiza- 
tions. 

Quite  often  the  initial  work  done  on  a 
new  property  is  improperly  done  and  the  ore- 
body  on  the  property  is  not  found,  although 
some  significant  results  may  have  been  en- 
countered which  should  have  encouraged 
further  work.  However,  after  the  initial  pro- 
gramme has  been  done  on  properties  in 
Ontario  and  the  review  period  for  initial 
results  sets  in,  further  work  is  very  often 
not  done  on  mining  properties  in  Ontario, 
for  the  following  reason— in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  most  important. 

It  is  quite  easy  in  Ontario  to  stake  a 
property,  do  very  little  exploration  work  on  it 


and  obtain  a  patent  which  then  ties  the 
property  up  in  the  hands  of  that  individual 
forever.  With  a  very  small  yearly  rental,  that 
property  can  be  kept  in  good  standing  ad 
infinitum  without  doing  any  additional  work 
on  it. 

There  is  a  shining  example  of  properties 
lying  dormant  for  years  to  come  right  in  my 
own  constituency.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1956 
I  believe,  a  huge  iron  orebody  was  discovered 
at  approximately  30  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Kapuskasing.  This  orebody  is  estimated 
to  be  about  500  million  tons  of  iron  ore  and 
is  presently  in  the  hands  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada.  They  hold  62  claims  covered 
by  an  area  of  approximately  2,400  acres. 

We  were  elated  when  we  heard  about  this 
because  we  are  mainly  in  a  forest  industry 
area,  a  one-industry  area  and  here  we  thought 
we  would  be  able  to  obtain  another  industry, 
a  mining  industry. 

These  claims  are  now  patented  and  it  costs 
them  only  10  cents  per  acre  per  year  or  $240 
to  hold  these,  for  the  next  10,  25,  50  or  even 
100  years. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
ridiculous  that  a  large  firm  should  hold  in 
reserve  such  a  large  orebody  for  X  number  of 
years  withovit  exploiting  them. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  this  particular  type  of  natural  re- 
source legislation  has  been  quite  far-seeing; 
they  have  made  it  possible  to  stake  claims 
very  easily,  at  little  cost;  once  these  claims 
are  staked  they  are  good  for  one  year,  which 
gives  the  prospectors  and  developers  a  period 
of  time  for  the  sale  and  fund-raising  process 
to  take  place.  However,  if  no  work  has  been 
done  at  the  end  of  a  year's  time  when  the 
rental  fees  of  25  cents  per  acre  become  due 
and  payable,  there  is  a  $3  per  acre  penalty 
so  that,  in  effect,  the  rental  is  $3.25  per 
acre  when  no  work  has  been  done  and  only 
25  cents  per  acre  when  it  has. 

This  creates  an  extremely  heavy  financial 
drain  on  those  individuals  who  are  holding 
properties  and  not  doing  any  work  on  them 
and  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  hold  claims  without  working  them. 

In  essence,  the  entire  basis  of  Quebec's 
mining  law  is  to  "keep  the  pot  boiling"  and 
where  one  fails,  another  can  quickly  take 
up  the  course. 

In  Ontario  at  the  present  time  there  are  too 
many  good  exploration  bets  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  and  large  companies  who  are 
doing  nothing  with  them  other  than  paying 
10  cents  per  acre  yearly. 
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I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  government  review  the  present 
Mining  Act  and  make  the  necessary  changes. 
Such  a  step  will  greatly  activate  mining 
developments  in  Ontario,  and  especially  in 
my  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  to  have  faith  in  the  north  and 
to  encourage  its  development. 

We  should  look  upon  this  province  as  a  big 
company,  in  which  we  are  all  shareholders. 
For  every  dollar  we  invest  in  the  north  we 
will  reap  rich  dividends  throughout  all 
Ontario. 

I  hope  I  will  get  unanimous  approval  on 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say,  that  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  at  the  head  of  this 
progressive  Ontario  company,  such  an  out- 
standing chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
who  is  assisted  in  conducting  the  affairs  by 
such  an  able  board  of  directors. 

Let  us  return  to  the  north.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner), 
that  able  northern  ambassador,  propose  a 
a  tour  for  members  of  northeastern  Ontario 
for  sometime  this  summer. 

The  following  two  telegrams,  received  a 
few  days  ago,  speak  for  themselves: 

RENE  BRUNELLE,  MLA 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
QUEENS  PARK,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
THE    KAPUSKASING    AND   DISTRICT    CHAMBER    OF 
COMMERCE    EXTENDS    A    WARM    INVITATION    TO 
THE    PREMIER   AND   HIS   CABINET   TO   VISIT    THE 
MODEL    TOViT>J    OF    THE    NORTH    THIS    SUMMER. 
WE         HEARTILY         ENDORSE         MR.         SPOONER 
SUGGESTION    OF    A     NORTHERN    TOUR     AND    WE 
ASSURE    THE    MINISTERS    AND   THE    MEMBERS    A 
WARM  RECEPTION  IN  KAPUSKASING. 
KAPUSKASING  DISTRICT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
WILLIAM    SHELDON,    PRESIDENT. 

I  know  they  meant  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  too,  all  hon.  members,  to  come 
north  and  visit  the  town  of  Kapuskasing. 

This  is  the  other  telegram,  Mr.  Speaker: 

RENE  BRUNELLE,  MLA 
COCHRANE  NORTH, 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
QUEENS  PARK,  TORONTO 

WE  WHOLEHEARTEDLY  SUPPORT  THE  SUGGES- 
TION OF  THE  HON.  MR.  SPOONER  EXTENDING 
THE  INVITATION  TO  THE  PREMIER  AND  HIS 
CABINET  AND  TO  ALL  HON.  MEMBERS,  TO  VISIT 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO  THIS  SUMMER.  WE 
SINCERELY  HOPE  THE  INVITATION  WILL  BE 
ACCEPTED    AND    WE    SUGGEST    THAT    THE    HON. 


MEMBERS   BRING   THEIR   FISHING   TACKLE   WITH 
THEM. 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO  ASSOCIATED  CHAJkfBERS  OF 
COMMERCE 

CEO.  E.  KNOWLE8,  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  proceed  with  the  budget 
debate,  I  want  to  refer  to  a  bit  of  unfinished 
business  from  a  debate  last  night. 

The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Quilty)  had  presented  the  case  for  the  public 
school  board  in  requesting  this  government  to 
establish  a  Royal  commission  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  unfortunate 
falsification  of  records  and  the  loss  to  the 
government  or  to  the  school  board,  of  some 
$80,000  through  the  action  of  a  principal. 
In  the  course  of  presenting  that  case,  it 
was  alleged  by  the  school  board  that  the> 
had  been  asked  by  both  the  then  sitting 
member  and  by  the  school  inspector,  not  to 
sue  Gay  because  the  government  or  the 
department  did  not  want  the  publicity;  that, 
if  they  did  proceed  to  sue  Gay,  there  would 
be  some  danger  that  the  government  would 
seek  to  have  the  money  restored  by  the  school 
board. 

Now,  within  the  context  of  all  that,  there 
is  a  bit  more  information  that  should  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr,  Robarts)  if,  perchance,  he  is 
not  aware  of  it.  I  propose  to  read  an  account 
from  a  newspaper  article.  I  alluded  to  it  last 
night  when  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  some  legal 
action  had  been  taken  to  remove  the  assets 
of  Gay  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  sued  for  these  assets  by  anybody,  including 
the  board. 

I  did  not  go  any  further  than  that  because 
I  was  speaking  from  memory  and  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  my  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  now  to  quote 
and  put  on  record— and  I  think  it  speaks  for 
itself;  it  underlines  the  request  that  has  been 
made  for  a  full  inquiry  into  this  situation.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mad,  May 
22,  1961.   It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Renfrew  Public  School  Board  has 
issued  a  writ  against  Allan  and  Doris  Gay 
of  Renfrew,  claiming  that  a  property 
transfer  handled  by  the  Renfrew  law  firm 
of  Mines  Minister  James  A.  Maloney,  is  a 
fraudulent  document. 

The  writ  asks  for  a  declaration  that  tfie 
property  be  held  in  trust  for  the  board, 
and  for  an  order  that  it  be  sold  and  the 
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proceeds  turned  over  to  the  board.  Alter- 
natively, the  v^rit  asks  that  the  property 
transfer  be  set  aside  and  declared  fraudu- 
lent and  void.  The  transfer  in  question  is  a 
deed  dated  December  29,  1960,  v^hich 
conveys  Allan  M.  Gay's  interest  in  his 
Renfrew  home  to  his  wife  Doris  for  the  sum 
of  $1.  Gay  is  a  former  Renfrew  public 
school  principal  who  w^s  convicted  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  stealing  $35,593  from  the  school 
board.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  Kingston  penitentiary. 

T.  G.  Edmonstone,  a  lawyer  in  Mr. 
Maloney's  law  office,  was  Gay's  counsel 
during  his  trial,  appearing  for  him  on 
November  23  when  the  case  was  remanded 
and  on  January  25  when  Gay  pleaded 
guilty,  was  tried  and  remanded  for  sentence. 
On  November  17,  1960,  six  days  before 
appearing  in  court,  Gay  signed  a  statement 
addressed  to  the  school  board  in  which  he 
admitted  stealing  board  funds  and  promised 
to  repay  by  selling  his  house,  car  and 
furniture. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  because 
I  think  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  here 
was  an  action  that  was  taken  between  the 
time  that  the  case  came  into  court  and  was 
remanded  and  the  time  that  the  conviction 
was  made.  An  act  which  is  described  in  the 
newspaper  account  as  being  fraudulent  be- 
cause it  is  in  violation  of  a  section  of  the 
criminal  code  that  property  should  be  trans- 
ferred under  those  particular  circumstances, 
when  it  might  be  liable  to  suit  for  restitution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  switch  in 
property  was  made  by  a  legal  firm— the  head 
of  whom  was  one  of  those  who  advised  the 
board  not  to  sue  Gay— it  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  all  pieces  of  a  pattern  that  clearly 
should  be  resolved.  And  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
pointed  out  last  night,  the  people  in  the  area 
are  not  aware  of  the  full  details  of  this  other 
than  gossip  and  rumour,  I  think  that  they  are 
entitled  to  have  the  issue  resolved  and 
clarified  rather  than  be  swept  under  the 
carpet. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Do 
you  know  what  happened  to  that  suit,  by 
any  chance? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  do  not  know.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  very  good  question 
in  itself.  According  to  the  news  story  it  was 
to  come  up  in  court  this  past  fall  in  Pembroke. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  return  to  my 
original  intention,  I  rise  to  participate  in  this 
budget  debate  partly  because  there  are  some 
overall  features  of  the  budget  which  merit 
consideration,  but  more  particularly  because 
there  are  some  features  of  the  1962  session, 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon. 

This  year's  budget  was  presented  as  part 
of  what  we  were  asked  to  believe  is  a  new 
economic  approach  by  this  government.  We 
have  heard  such  terms  as  "the  first  stage  in 
the  five  year  plan,"  "Ontario's  Golden  Age." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Tory  economic  planning 
at  its  inadequate  best.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  some  good  is  likely  to  come 
from  all  these  studies  and  all  this  work,  but 
behind  the  trumpetings  of  a  great  new 
beginning— of  studies  here  and  studies  there 
and  studies  everywhere— there  is  the  basic 
Tory  unwillingness  to  interfere  decisively 
enough  in  our  economic  drift  to  provide 
enough  vigorous  leadership  in  order  to  ensure 
the  60,000  new  jobs  which  we  shall  need 
each   year   in   the   foreseeable   future. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
How  do  you  know  you  need  60,000?  Just 
tell  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  quoting  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  ( Mr. 
Macaulay).  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  does  a  httle  bit  of  reading  and  less 
talking  and  he  will  be  up  to  date  on  the 
subjects  introduced  by  his  own  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Speaker,  faced  with  all  this,  the  reaction  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  was  significant.  This 
House  was  presented  with  the  budget  cri- 
ticism, ghost-written  by  a  panel  of  11  so- 
called  experts.  Now,  I  will  give  the  Liberals 
full  marks  on  one  score,  in  case  they  missed 
that  in  their  own  babble. 

I  will  give  the  Liberals  full  marks  on  this 
score:  They  exploited  every  political  angle  in 
the  budget,  but  amid  all  the  sound  and  fury, 
one  thing  above  everything  else  emerged 
clearly,  the  Liberals  offered  no  alternative. 
Their  approach  would  be  basically  the  same 
and  just  as  inadequate.  The  Liberals  offer 
the  people  of  Ontario  a  change  in  administra- 
tion but  today,  as  always,  they  offer  no  real 
choice  in  policy. 

In  contrast,  the  New  Democratic  budget 
criticism  as  presented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  was— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  And  it  was 
written  by  himself,  every  word  of  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  And  it  was  a 
trenchant  analysis  and  criticism  that  revealed 
the  deficiencies  of  the  old  parties'  approach. 
It  is  significant  that  when  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  replied— and 
I  will  pay  him  this  tribute;  he  was  the  only 
hon.  member  on  the  other  side  who  attempted 
to  discuss  the  basic  economic  policy  involved 
in  the  budget— he  devoted  all  his  time  to 
debunking  the  Liberal  sound  and  fury. 

This  was  an  easy  thing  to  do  and,  of 
course,  a  good  political  time  was  had  by  all. 

But  when  he  turned  to  the  New  Demo- 
cratic criticism  he  slyly  passed  over  these 
criticisms,  contending  that  most  of  them  had 
to  do  with  federal  policies.  Again  I  pay  him 
the  compliment  of  suggesting  that  he  passed 
over  them  really  because  he  basically  agreed 
with  many  of  them.  But  having  dismissed 
our  criticism  as  being  federal  in  character, 
dealing  with  federal  matters  and  therefore 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  he 
then  proceeded  with  characteristic  Tory  con- 
sistency to  scold  the  Opposition  for  not 
having  discussed  the  implications  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  European  common  market. 
Now  I  am  not  aware  that  the  European 
common  market  was  here  in  Ontario. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  govern- 
ment presented  was  their  version  of  economic 
planning.  I  want  to  deal  with  just  one  aspect 
of  this  phase  of  economic  planning  and  I  do 
it  for  a  reason  that  will  become  rather  evi- 
dent. Earlier  in  this  session  I  had  a  telecast 
that  provoked  quite  a  spontaneous  outburst 
from  both  the  government  and  the  Liberals. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender) 
seized  the  opportunity  to  play  his  part.  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  Throne  debate,  conceiv- 
ably the  budget  debate,  in  which  he  really 
laced  me  up  and  down.  The  normally  mild 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  was 
equally  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  me. 

What  I  dealt  with  in  this  telecast,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  three  examples  of  the  failure 
to  plan  economically  and  the  consequences 
that  this  is  working  on  our  economy.  I  re- 
called, for  example,  the  tragedy  of  Avro, 
where  this  great  industrial  complex  that  had 
been  built  up  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money, 
a  complex  that  could  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  peace  time  development  in  the 
kind  of  economy  that  we  are  developing 
nowadays,  that  all  of  this  went  down  the 
drain  because  of  the  fact  that  this  whole 
production  process  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  without  any  alternative.  I  referred,  for 
example,  to  the  canning  companies  which 
have  been  closed   in  the  Niagara  peninsula 


and  in  Prince  Edward  county  because  Amer- 
ican companies  come  in  and  buy  them  up 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  them  down. 

Then  I  got  around  to  the  latest  example 
of  the  kind  of  economic  planning  that  is 
carried  on  privately  on  some  occasions, 
namely,  the  buying  out  of  the  Canadian  firm 
of  Cockshutt  Company  by  White  Motors  and 
the  establishment  of  a  subsidiary  here  to 
carry  along  with  another  subsidiary  in  the 
United  States. 

The  thing  that  interested  me,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  How  are 

the  shares  doing? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
shareholders  for  the  moment.  It  is  rather 
interesting  that  the  hon.  member  should  im- 
mediately raise  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
shareholders,  because  there  are  a  few  other 
consequences  on  this  sale  that  I  think  we 
should  take  a  look  at. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  I 
raise  this  point  is  that  it  drew  the  wrath 
of  both  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives— 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  Brantford  paper. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  And  the 
Brantford  workers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  raise  this  is  that  with  one  other  exception, 
in  my  eight  years  experience  in  politics  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  I  have  never  had 
a  more  positive  and  enthusiastic  response  to 
any  telecast.  Hon.  members  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  requests  for  copies  of  this 
telecast  numbered  somewhere  between  300 
and  400.  We  had  to  nm  it  off  two  or  three 
times  to  be  able  to  meet  these  requests.  It 
was  indicative  of  an  interest  in  the  basic 
problem  that  I  was  raising. 

Mr.  Whicher:  A  lot  of  people  listen  to 
Mr.  Krushchev  too,  but  they  do  not  believe 

him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  interesting  thing 
about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  hear 
protests  and  complaints  about  this  kind  of 
thing  coming  from  old  party  spokesmen. 
But  there  is  never  a  willingness  to  tackle 
it,  so  at  some  point  or  another  it  would 
seem  that  the  average  layman  and  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  going  to  say:  "What  is  the 
point  of  complaining  about  these  issues  if 
you  are  not  willing  to  do  something  about 
them?" 
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I  have  listened,  for  example,  in  this 
House  to  the  hon.  member  who  is  not  here 
tonight,  the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney),  a  year  or  so  ago 
complaining  about  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
in  those  counties  where  Delmonte  had  come 
in  and  bought  up  the  canning  companies. 
Indeed,  we  had  another  aspect  of  it  revealed 
the  other  day  when  the  former  Minister 
of  Labour,  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Daley),  intervened  in  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  on  planning  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula and  said  that  they  had  far  more  fruit 
than  they  could  market  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula because  so  much  of  it  is  being  imported. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  being 
imported.  The  whole  purpose  of  Delmonte 
coming  in  was  to  buy  up  the  Canadian  com- 
panies to  close  them  down— they  are  not 
interested  in  the  Canadian  consumer  and, 
certainly,  they  are  not  interested  in  the  Cana- 
dian fruit  grower— and  to  dump  the  surplus 
product  from  their  production  in  the  United 
States  into  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  helps 
Delmonte  shares  fine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  Delmonte  shares.  The  problem  is,  what 
is  the  point  of  complaining,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  government  benches  or  whether 
it  comes  from  anywhere  else,  unless  we  are 
going  to  face  up  to  this  problem?  What 
are  we  willing  to  do  about  it? 

This,  I  suggest  to  hon.  members,  is  part 
of  the  problem  of  economic  planning.  In 
the  instance,  for  example,  of  the  White 
Motors  purchase  of  Cockshutt,  certainly 
here  was  a  company  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  waning  or  was  withering  on 
the  vine,  if  I  may  use  a  term  that  became 
very  current  yesterday  in  one  of  our  stand- 
ing committees,  it  was  not  willing  to  drive 
and  be  an  aggressive  company  in  the  Cana- 
dian scene.  It  was  bought  out  by  this 
company.  But  we  cannot  ignore— and  I  sug- 
gest to  even  those  who  are  now  for  their 
own  pohtical  purposes  espousing  the  inter- 
ests of  this  company— we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  company  is  a  subsidiary  of 
White  Motors  in  the  United  States  and  that 
there  is  another  subsidiary  of  White  Motors 
which  is  also  producing  farm  machinery  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  their  production  is  going  to  be  ration- 
alized and  that  they  will  prdouce  where  it 
is  cheapest  and  will  bring  machinery  into 
the   Canadian  market   because   there   is   no 


tariff  as  far  as  farm  machinery  is  concerned 
—it  can  go  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 

I  will  concede  for  the  moment,  and  there- 
fore I  will  reserve  judgment,  that  the  com- 
pany says  that  it  is  going  to  rationalize  its 
production— to  produce  swathers  and  com- 
bines in  Canada  and  produce  tractors  in  the 
United  States  so  that  each  will  be  produc- 
ing for  the  North  American  market.  If  this 
happens,  it  may  be  fine. 

However,  it  is  rather  interesting  that  this 
kind  of  an  approach,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, for  example,  by  the  head  of  the  BC 
Power  Commission— he  made  the  comment 
that  this  was  the  solution  for  the  automo- 
bile industry,  that  instead  of  trying  to  com- 
pete for  the  limited  market  in  Canada,  the 
sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  divide  up  the 
production  so  that  production  of  specific 
models  on  each  side  of  the  border  was  for 
the  North  American  market  and  this  would 
make  it  possible  to  reap  the  full  advantages 
of  automation  in  the  Canadian  plants.  This 
is  something  that  is  being  seriously  sug- 
gested in  many  quarters.  However,  I  was 
interested,  in  view  of  the  rather  sharp 
comments  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Brant- 
ford  made  with  regard  to  my  observations 
regarding  this  company,  that  I  was  ignoring 
the  prospects,  the  great  potential  of  this 
development. 

I  was  also  interested  to  read  a  comment  a 
few   days   afterwards   when   another   leading- 
spokesman    for    the    Liberal    Party,    namely 
Walter     Gordon,     was     speaking    in    Peter- 
borough, and  he  was  quoted  as  saying  this: 
A  proposal  reportedly  advocated  by  an 
influential  member   of  a  union   that    sup- 
ports tlie  New  Democratic  Party  is  one  that 
would  lead  to  political  domination  of  Can- 
ada by  the  United  States,  Walter  Gordon 
warned  last  night.     The   chairman  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  was  speaking  to  the  nominating 
convention    of    the    Peterborough    Liberal 
association.     Mr.  Gordon  was  referring  to 
a  news  report  last  night  that  quoted  Harry 
Waisglass,  acting  research  director  in  Can- 
ada of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
as  proposing  integration  of  Canadian  and 
US  economies  which  would  open  US  mar- 
kets of  Canadian  goods. 

Now  here  was  Mr.  Waisglass  making  this 
kind  of  a  proposal  which  is  one  possible 
answer  in  some  industries— advocating  it  for 
consideration  and  Walter  Gordon  is  condemn- 
ing it  as  something  that  would  lead  to  the 
domination  of  the  Canadian  economy.  And 
yet   this   is   precisely  what  is   happening   in 
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the  White  Motors  Cockshutt  Company  at 
Brantford,  and  yet  another  Liberal  member 
is  defending  vigorously.  So  I  wish  the  Lib- 
orals  would  speak  with  one  voice,  instead  of 
contradictory  voices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  point  that  I  wanted 
to  draw  from  some  of  these  events  is  that  we 
are  faced  today  in  a  democracy  with  how  you 
are  going  to  make  economic  power  respon- 
sible. This  is  one  of  the  real  challenges  of 
democracy  today.  When  I  was  referring,  for 
example,  to  what  had  happened  in  the  Cock- 
shutt instance,  I  was  referring  to  it  in  this 
basic  context.  In  fact,  having  referred  to  it 
I  then  gave  these  next  three  or  four  para- 
graphs in  the  coiirse  of  my  telecast  and  I 
would  like  to  read  them: 

In  my  view  government  cannot  sit  idly 
by  while  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on.  My 
Suggestion  is  not  prompted  by  anti- 
Americanism  but  rather  by  pro-Canadiah- 
ism  and  tliere  is  a  very  big  difference. 

It  is  about  titne  government  devised 
ways  and  means  to  protect  our  interests— 
those  of  our  people,  our  province,  our  cities 
—from  the  disniption  caused  by  industry 
when  it  pulls  up  stakes  and  moves  on.  The 
sanie  problem  arises  with  shifts  within 
Ontario  that  ha\'e  nothing,  to  do  with  the 
United  States.  For  example,  t  can  remem- 
ber Premier  Frost  speaking  very  indignantly 
in  the  Legislature  about  companies  such 
as  Ford  in  Windsor  or  Canada  Car  at  the 
Lakehead,  which  rtioved  Out  and  left  Unem- 
ployment and  a  whole  host  of  othfer  muni- 
'  ci^al  problertis.  Corporations  have  an 
obligation  to  the  community  in  which  they 
operated,  Mr.  Froilt  asserted.  And  he  is 
ri^ht;  but  that  is  free  enterprise.  And 
that  is  all  Mr.  Frost's  protests  added  up  to. 
There  was  no  action* 

In  the  view  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  people  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  should  not  be  used  by  big  corpora- 
tions and  callously  dropped  when  their 
■  boards  of  directors  find  that  they  can  make 
more  money  elsewhere.  Industry  should 
be  developed  to  serve  society.  In  our  pres- 
ent economy  things  are  precisely  the  re- 
verse. Communities  and  their  people  are 
used  to  develop  industry.  Sometimes  as 
we  have  just  seen  they  are  not  used,  they 
are  abused. 

I  am  quoting  from  my  telecast. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Any  more  copies  left? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Send  them  o\er,  I 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Speaking  of  communities 
and  individuals  being  moved,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recall  one  other  episode  in  the  Cock- 
shutt development  —  the  fact  that  they  set 
aside  some  $350,000  as  severance  pay  for 
NN'orkers  who  had  !)een  with  the  company  in 
many  instances  25  or  30  years.  In  one  story 
it  claims  tliey  got  $600,  in  another  place  it 
claims  they  got  two  weeks  pay.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  correct,  l>ecause  I  am  convinced 
they  were  not  getting  $300  a  week.  Two 
officers  of  the  company  resigned  in  protest 
of  the  shabby  treatment  of  the  workers.  Tlie 
very  day  that  the  company  explained  all  of 
their  new  programme— which  I  was  supposed 
to  have  known  alx)ut  and  I  would  not  have 
made  some  of  my  misguided  remarks,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Brantford  paper— the  Toronto  Star 
carried  a  story  in  which  they  pointed  out 
the  sense  of  value  revealed  in  this  transaction. 
The  fact  that  the  company  was  folding  up 
business  after  generations,  of  operation  in 
Canada  and  the  money  was  being  taken  out 
to  invest  in  Florida  real  estate,^  Aat  this 
company  was  making,  available  only  $350,000 
in  severance  pay,  whereas  the  one  real  estate 
broker,  who  was  responsible  •  for  "Ae  deal, 
got  $250,000.      •     •  ;  •.- 

Mx.  Bryden:  But  tjie  shares  M/epX  up. 

Mr!  MacDonald:  But  the  shares  went  up 
so  the  Liberals  are  happy.  Very  few' of  die 
people  are  working.  Perhaps  this  |s  a  good 
note  to  finish  this  item  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
very  few  of  therii  are  working",  the  compan> 
says  that  there  will  be  600  or  800  back, 
they  will  certainly  not  get  back  to  the  1,200 
or  1,400  that  there  were  a  year  ago.  They 
gave  the  severance  pay  to  people  because 
they  did  not  need  them  in  rriariy  instance*. 
This  was  the  statentent.  And  furthermore,  I 
reiterate,  with  no  tariflF  at  the  border  so  that 
farnii  equipment  can  move  back  and  forward, 
I  submit  you  have  a  set  of  economic  pressures 
which  will  result  in  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  United  States  and 
ultimately  all  equipment  will  be  imported 
into  Canada. 

Mr.  Whicher:   Why  did  Massey-Harris-? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  it  is  economic 
common  sense  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  tliose 
whose  whole  approach  is  that  of  the  dividend 
clipper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  do  alx)ut  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
suggest  that  I  know  the  detailed  answers  of 
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how  to  cope  with  this  situation,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  is  part  of 
economic  planning,  and  that  we  as  a  nation 
do  not  have  to  sit  idly  by  while  American 
companies    come    in    and    buy    up    canning 
companies  and  close  them  down.    We  do  not 
have  to  sit  idly  by.    It  is  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  take  action  instead  of  just 
protest.    However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  that. 
Now,  let  me  give  hon.  members  another 
example  of  the  exercise  of  economic  power- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hoping 
to  get  done  by  6  o'clock  but  for  these  little 
sideshows  here.  I  suspect,  if  I  may  say  so 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  hearing 
me,  but  he  may  not  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  think  listening  to 
either  one  is  a  great  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  cite  another  case  and  I  cite  it  for 
the  merits  of  the  case;  but  I  also  cite  it  once 
again  as  an  instance  of  economic  power  being 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  individuals 
involved,  and  it  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  to  step  in  and  protect  those 
individuals. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why  this  case 
has  not  been  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie);  it  is  up  in  his 
area.  The  people  have  gone  to  him  as  they 
have  gone  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  both  the  present  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Spooner)  and  his  predecessor.  I  am  referring 
to  the  so-called  farm  settlers  who  take  up 
pulpwood  farming.  They  are  banded  together 
in  an  organization  which  is  known  as  the 
Northwestern  Ontario  Pulpwood  Association 
and  they  have  made  their  representations  to 
everybody,  including  ourselves,  but  nobody  is 
willing  to  voice  their  representations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  I  very  gladly  do  so  in  the  House 
at  the  present  time. 

They  point  out,  for  example,  that  though 
they  have  banded  together  in  this  organiza- 
tion, the  companies  refuse  to  negotiate  or 
even  reply  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  association, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  all  of  them.  The  answer 
advanced  by  the  companies  is  that  they  want 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  them  individually. 
In  a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  the 
president  of  this   association,   he  points  out 


just  what  little  validity  there  is  in  this  con- 
tention. Each  of  the  companies  guards  its 
respective  policies  very  jealously  or  contends 
that  it  does,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
divulge  "their  internal  private  industrial  inti- 
macies with  one  another."  I  thought  that  was 
a  delightful  way  of  putting  it. 

This,  indeed,  says  the  president,  writing  to 
me,  proved  to  be  rather  amusing,  for  it  was 
almost  immediately  after  this  dissertation  that 
17  of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  companies 
were  indicted  before  the  highest  courts  of 
the  land  for  price-fixing  and  for  ganging  up 
on  the  pulpwood  farmers  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  the  Maritimes  and  were  success- 
fully prosecuted  and  fined  rather  heavily.  So 
here  is  a  group  of  people  who  refuse  to  deal 
collectively  with  the  farmers  but  are  willing 
to  act  collectively  themselves. 

He  points  out  the  uneven  kind  of  contracts 
that  they  are  forced  to  accept  from  these 
companies.  The  fact  that  the  contracts  and 
agreements  between  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies and  exporters  buying  the  surplus  pulp, 
specify  a  definite  number  of  cords  that  should 
be  bought;  but  should  the  pulpwood  farmers 
fail  to  produce  the  amount  for  any  reason, 
the  company  reserves  the  right,  and  specifies 
it  in  the  contract,  to  move  on  to  the  settlers' 
lots  and  to  cut  the  remaining  amount  to  en- 
sure the  completion  of  the  contract. 

Fair  enough,  you  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  if  on 
the  other  hand,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  company  decides  to  curtail  and  cut  back 
on  those  contracts,  after  both  parties  have 
put  their  signatures  to  it,  they  simply  tell  the 
settler  that  his  contract  has  been  cut  back 
and  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it, 
regardless  of  what  expense  he  may  have 
incurred  in  anticipation  of  filling  the  contract. 
So  you  have  this  kind  of  uneven  and  un- 
balanced contracts. 

Then  he  also  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
forced  the  settlers  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  pulp  wood  that  they  are  cutting  and  at  the 
same  time  as  they  are  doing  this,  they  will 
be  importing  pulpwood  from  the  United 
States. 

Fourthly,  they  point  to  unfair  practices 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  work. 
They  cite  one  instance,  for  example,  where 
the  settlers*  wood  was  ruled  inferior,  lacking 
in  density.  The  president  of  the  association 
points  out  that  in  the  township  of  Devon, 
adjoining  the  territory  of  the  Oscar  StyflFe 
company,  the  settlers'  limits  are  right  across 
the  road  from  this  Oscar  Styffe  Limited. 
Is  it  not  ridiculous  and  absurd,  he  asks, 
that  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the  timber  in 
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these  areas  could  result  in  wood  on  one  side 
of  the  line  being  inferior  whereas  wood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  is  acceptable?  This 
is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  they  are  getting. 

Then  finally,  and  this  perhaps  is  most 
important  to  show  the  kind  of  thing  that 
might  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
recently  laws  have  been  enacted  that  make 
it  obligatory  for  tlie  companies  to  buy  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  the  settlers'  wood 
and  to  do  so  at  an  increased  price.  Tliey 
point  out  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec  the 
settlers  are  now  receiving  $24  per  cord, 
whereas  in  northwestern  Ontario,  they  are 
receiving  an  average  of  $20  a  cord,  widi 
some  as  low  as  $16  per  cord  average  in  the 
Dryden  area.  These  people  have  brought  their 
case  to  the  successive  Ministers  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  to  their  sitting  member,  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie), 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 

However,  the  important  point  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset, 
this  is  an  inexcusable  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  exercise  legislative  power 
already  on  the  books.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  just  that  we  should  look  with  envy  on 
the  fact  that  a  neighbouring  province  like 
Quebec  has  now  passed  the  law.  The  rather 
intriguing  thing  is  that  we  have  the  necessary 
law  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  in  this  connection  that  they  will 
find  it  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1960,  chapter  270-The  Settlers*  Pulpwood 
Protection  Act.  And  just  let  me  read  the 
third  section  of  this  Act: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister, the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
made  regulations: 

(a)  Governing  the  sale  and  the  supply  to 
any  company  of  pulpwood  cut  by  any 
settler  or  of  pulpwood  cut  from  the  lands 
of  any  settler. 

(b)  Fixing  the  times  and  quantities  that 
may  be  purchased  by  any  company  with- 
in any  stated  period,  having  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  such  company  for  such 
))eriods. 

(c)  Fixing  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  any 
company  to  any  settler  for  pulpwood  cut 
on  settlers'  land  and  controlling  the 
methods  of  measuring  such  pulpwood,  and 

(d)  Respecting  any  other  matter  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  carry  out  eflFectively 
the  intent  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  power  is 
right  there  for  the  goverimient  to  use. 


But  when  tJtese  people  went,  for  example, 
to  visit  the  government  or  more  particularly, 
as  I  am  told  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
members  of  their  executive,  when  they  went 
to  viiit  the  regional  director  of  forestry  for 
northwestern  Ontario  with  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation, they  claim  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  this 
cx>nference  and  throughout  the  entire  period, 
"we  were  immediately  and  continually  given 
to  understand  that  we  could  expect  little 
aid  from  the  provincial  government  and  in 
so  many  words,  they  gave  us  to  understand 
that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  com- 
panies." 

Well,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
just  another  case  of  this  government  refusing 
to  u.se  legislative  powers  when  they  are 
already  in  the  statute  book,  to  protec-t  the 
livelihood  of  these  people  who  count  on  pulp- 
wood as  providing  something  of  a  marginal 
existence  for  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  in  conclusion 
to  two  aspects  with  regard  to  the  session. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  role 
of  the  Opposition.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  in  fact  just 
this  afternoon,  chided  the  rest  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  for  not  having  read 
history  books  to  know  what  was  the  role  of 
the  Opposition.  I  hope  he  will  not  become  too 
aroused  when  I  tell  him  that  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  he  now  appreciates  the  role  of  the 
Opposition  because  my  chief  criticism  for 
some  three  or  four  years  after  he  became 
leader  was  that  he  did  not  vigorously  fight 
as  an  Opposition  in  terms  of  what  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  government  on  its  toes. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  fighting 
aspects,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  this.  We  have 
budget  criticism  which  is  just  a  cover  up  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  basic  agreement  with 
the  budget.  We  have,  for  example,  constant 
criticism  coming  from  the  Liberal  benches 
with  regard  to  patronage.  I  suppose  every 
second  day  there  is  an  outburst  with  regard 
to  patronage  and  yet  one  of  the  hon.  members 
who  most  frequently  is  complaining  about  the 
exercise  of  patronage  by  this  government, 
namely,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Kir. 
Sopha)  two  or  tliree  years  ago,  himself  said 
that  if  the  Liberals  came  into  power,  they 
would  do  the  same  thing.  And  he  is  right. 
Wlien  the  hon.  meml)er  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  gets  up  and  complains  about  the 
appointment  of  some  local  Tory  as  a  county 
judge  or  a  juvenile  court  judge  somewhere  in 
North  York,  it  is  worthy  of  complaint,  but 
the  Liberals  appointed  party  hades  to  Ae 
Bench  down  through  history. 
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The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
Liberal  group,  for  example,  have  been  com- 
plaining about  this  government  bringing  in 
its  legislation  late.  Yet  what  happened,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  Liberal  Opposition  put  a  pro- 
gramme of  some  8  or  10  bills  on  the  order 
paper  giving  notice  of  them  on  November  22, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  rose  last 
Friday,  and  introduced  two  or  three  of  those 
bills. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  I  apologized  for  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  they  apologized 
when  they  introduced  it  too.  Apologies  do 
not  make  up  for  the  fact  that  ypu,  too,  were 
bringing  in  your  legislative  programme  late. 

However,  there  is  an  even  more  important 
aspect  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  rather 
interested  in  the  fact  that  this  legislative  pro- 
gramme of  the  Liberal  Party— I  remember 
How  in  one  of  his  inimitable  "in  passing" 
rem^irks,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  said, 
"Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  reveal  our  pro- 
graniTri^.  We  are  going  to  keep  it  till  election 
tiiYie."  Then  I  listened  to  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Biikator)  say  he  had 
some  eritibism  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr:-  Roberts),  but  he  was  going  to  keep  this; 
Mr.  Speaker,  until  close^  to  the  election  tiine. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal 
Party  is  obviously  more  interested  in  getting 
votes  than  improving  the  lot  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.    For  example— 

•   Interjections  by  hon.   members.  •        :  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  tjiink  the  member 
has  a  point  of  privilege. 

■  "Mi*.  G^  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  On  a  point 
of  privilege.  I  have  been  here  for  three  years 
and  the  privilege  is  that  I  took  a  page  oiit 
of  the  hori;  member's  boolc.  He  taught  me 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald^  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
that  -is  a  point  of  privilege,  it  reveals  the  level 
of  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  this  House  of 
tile  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  to  your  attention,  as 
of  yesterday  on  this  Liberal  programme  that 
was  put  on  the  order  paper  on  November 
22— such  things  as  an  Act  to  Create  a 
Commission  to  Retail  Water  at  Cost.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  this,  that  if 
the  Liberals  are  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem of  water  is  one  of  the  desperate  needs 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— and  it  is  the 
case,  for  this  is  no  revelation,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  a  select  committee  report   some  ten 


years  ago— that  instead  of  playing  politics 
with  this  issue  at  election  time,  its  responsi- 
bility is  to  raise  it  in  the  House  here  and 
try  to  get  this  government  to  move  now. 
If  the  Liberals,  for  example,  think  that  we 
should  have  public  defenders  —  for  people 
who  do  not  perchance  have  the  means  to 
get  legal  defence  in  the  courts— surely  the 
place  to  raise  the  matter  is  in  the  House- 
to  fight  and  try  to  get  this  government  to 
act.  But  no,  the  Liberals  are  not  interested 
in  that.  The  Liberals  have  no  real  differ- 
ences with  the  government,  they  have  to 
manufacture  their  differences  with  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  tile  phoney  kind  of  battle  that 
goes  on  between  the  old  parties  that  have 
no  real  differences;  and  they  are  holding 
these  so-called  policy  issues  in  the  hopes 
that  they  can  get  votes  by  them  at  election 
time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggest  the  hon. 
member  has  no  policies  of  his^own. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  policy—as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  will  cite  an  instance  Of  it.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  working  put  a  new 'wel- 
fare policy  and.  on  the  estimates  the  other 
day,  r  explained  what  we  were  doing  on 
the  thing.  Furthermore,  I  outlined  the  "baSic 
principles,  and  I  did  so  because  I  said  that 
in  my  belief  the  policies  of  this  government 
are  out  of  date  and  I  think  it  is  time  liow 
for  the  public  to  start  discussing  the  chgtriges 
riecesSaty  to  bring  tiiem  up  to  date.  In  other 
words,  I  tiiink  the  functipn  of  an  Opposi- 
tion "is  to  present  some  g;enuine  differetibes 
and  the  real  problem  witii  the  Liberals  is 
that  they  cannot.  This  is  their  plight.  But 
to  Have  some  genuine  differences,  to  criti- 
cize the  government;  to  provide  construc- 
tive alternatives  so  that  you  are  presenting 
yourself  as  an  alternative  to  the  government 
while  fighting'  for  greater  fulfilment  of  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Obviously  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  exercised,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wint  to 
turn  now  to  a  few  comments  with  regard 
to  this  session.  The  other  night  I  took  time 
off  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  and 
went  to  see  Spring  Thaw,  the  1962  edition. 
There  is  one  item  on  the  programme  of 
Spring  Thaw  this  year  which  is  entitled 
"Queen's  Park"  and  in  this  fast-moving 
revue,  suddenly  the  stage  becomes  enveloped 
in  sound  from  a  recording— a  recording  of  a 
fantastic  shouting  match,  it  cuts  off  abruptly 
and  an  announcer  explains  that  you  have 
just  now  heard  another  session  at  Queen's 
Park.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  too 
close  to  the  truth  not  to  be  a  little  uncom- 
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fortable,  certainly  it  was  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  public  view  with  regard  to  how 
we  conduct  the  business  here. 

Now  I  want  to  Siiy  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  kind  of  problem  is  going  to  recur  unless 
and  until  this  government— and  I  would  give 
it  credit  for  having  made  some  improve- 
ment in  the  past  year— is  willing  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  those  who  are 
responsible  make  certain  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  applied  equally.  And  I  raise 
this  because  two  or  three  nights  ago,  rightly 
or  wrongly— and  I  am  still  convinced  rightly 
—when  I  was  asked  to  withdraw  a  comment 
in  this  House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  I  refused.  I  refused 
because  I  should  never  have  been  asked  to 
withdraw  it.  What  I  said  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister was  that  he  sat  there  with  a  provoca- 
tive sneer  when  I  was  dealing  with  the 
important  issue  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  All 
1  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  compare  that 
reference  to  a  provocative  sneer,  with  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  across  the 
floor  of  the  House  here,  by  people  over  on 
the  other  side,  and  nobody  ever  suggested 
that  they  should  be  witlidrawn.  In  fact  if 
we  had  ever  risen,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  sug- 
gested that  comments  much  worse  than  that 
be  withdrawn  we  would  have  been  howled 
down  in  derision.  And  we  have  been.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened 
the  other  night— and  I  am  citing  this  to 
make  my  point— what  happened  the  other 
night  was  that  in  the  political  battle  across 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  hon.  Minister 
sought  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  to  try  to  get 
me  to  withdraw  my  remark,  and  the  Chair- 
man was  willing  to  accept  the  advice  that 
I  should  withdraw  the  remark.  Now  rightly 
or  wrongly,  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
once  again  I  came  to  the  conclusion— I  am 
convinced  it  was  right— that  I  did  not  have 
to  withdraw  that  remark  because  I  should 
never  have  been  asked  to.  And  this  is  part 
of  the  problem— uneven  application  of  tlie 
rules  of  the  House. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):   That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  certainly  is.  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  there  had  been  some  im- 
provement. I  will  concede  that  there  has 
not  been  the  same  kind  of  blatant,  repeated 
example  of  what  we  came  to  know  as  the 
law  of  Killaloe  in  the  last  few  years  in  this 
House.  But  until  we  are  willing  to  get  an 
acceptance  of  the  rules  of  tlie  House  and  a 
willingness  for  their  even  application,  I  say 
this,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 


tlie  Opposition-and  I  speak  for  myself,  the 
Liberals  can  speak  for  themselves  on  this 
issue-we  are  going  to  fight  it.  If  we  have  to 
turn  the  House  into  a  sjiouting  match  to  get 
the  basic  rules  of  Parliament  establislied,  this 
is  the  only  weapon  we  have  because  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  cope  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  if  the  majority  is  going  to  use 
their  power  tyrannically.  I  leave  that  one 
point  with  regard  to  this  House. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on 
briefly  is  a  question  that  we  discussed  earlier 
today.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
said  that  he  did  not  like  to  take  the  inflexible 
approach  of  an  hour  a  week  or  twice  a  wedc 
with  regard  to  bills  or  resolutions  put  on  the 
order  paper  by  private  members.  1  want  to 
urge  upon  him  to  give  some  consideration  to 
this.  Because  I  think  this  is  a  way  not  only 
in  which  the  hon.  members  from  the  Opposi- 
tion but  I  would  suggest  hon.  members  on  the 
government  benches  could  introduce  new  pro- 
posals, as  is  done  in  Ottawa;  a  bill  for  example 
like  Frank  Magee's  bill  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  capital  punishment.  This  would 
give  hon.  members  on  the  back  benches  of 
the  government  party  an  opportunity,  if  you 
will,  to  fly  kites  on  issues,  with  no  conmiit- 
ment  at  all  on  parties.  And  I  submit  that 
this  is  one  of  the  desirable  functions  of 
government,  quite  apart  from  providing  an 
opportunity  for  people  in  the  Opposition  to 
initiate  legislation  on  issues  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  do,  because  they  are  at  the 
moment  in  the  Opposition. 

A  third  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on 
briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tliis.  Again  I  think 
we  have  made  some  improvement  with  regard 
to  the  hours  in  this  House,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  strongly  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  next  year  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  session, 
we  fix  a  nile  that  there  shall  be  night  sessions 
if  he  wishes  three  nights  a  week.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  do  not  object  to  ni^t 
sessions  three  nights  a  week  but  there  shoiild 
l:>e  a  cut-oflF  hour  at  10:30,  and  rigidly,  as 
we  come  to  10:30,  that  should  be  the  end  of 
the  day.    Just  as  we  observe  6:00  o'clock. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  any 
good— I  have  just  one  minute  more  and  then 
I  will  be  finished— I  submit  that  we  are  not 
doing  the  business  of  this  House  intelUgently 
when  we  sit  until  we  all  get  ragged  at  the 
edges  and  over-weary.  It  may  be  all  ri^t 
when  the  government  has  a  different 
Minister  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  be- 
cause they  can  come  in  relays.  But  we  have 
to  be  in  die  House  all  the  time,  some  of  us 
on  the  other  side.  So  I  think  we  have  some 
justification  in  asking  for  a  break. 
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My  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  the  session  is  this;  I  think  we  have  once 
again  in  this  session  been  trying  to  do  the 
business  of  a  great  province  in  too  short  a 
period.  A  year  or  so  ago,  we  altered  our  pro- 
cedure and  instituted  fall  sessions.  We  did  so 
in  the  belief  that  10  to  12  weeks  was  not  a 
long  enough  period  to  handle  the  business 
of  a  province  whose  budget  is  now  much 
bigger  than  the  federal  budget  in  the  second 
half  of  the  30's. 

Yet  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker?  I 
draw  to  your  attention  that  this  year  we  are 
meeting  in  a  split  session  and  the  total  length 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  session,  or  the  two 
parts  of  the  session,  are  going  to  be  some- 
where between  11  and  12  weeks.  We  are 
not  sitting  any  longer.  This  is  the  reason  we 
have  the  kind  of  rush,  this  is  the  reason  we 
are  not  given  a  chance  for  private  bills,  or 
public  bills  put  in  the  name  of  private 
members.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  sitting 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  up  to  11:30  or 
12:00  o'clock. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sensible.  I  suggest  that 
this  Legislature  should  be  meeting  at  least 
four  months  a  year,  at  least  four  months  a 
year.  If  we  did  that  many  of  these  problems 
would  disappear.  I  will  go  one  step  further 
and  say  that  any  hon.  member  who  is  not 
willing  to  do  that  should  not  run  in  the  next 
election,  becavise  I  think  the  business  of  this 
House  is  now  a  full  time  business.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  tlie  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  revert  to  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko). 


Hon,  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960-1961. 

2.  Report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
tural loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1961. 

3.  Financial  statement  of  the  settlers'  loan 
commissioner  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1961. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  If  I 
may  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  deal  with 
some  of  those  bills  which  were  a  topic  of 
discussion  earlier  today  at  8:00  o'clock. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Could  we  get 
an  indication  of  what  the  programme  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  deal  with  tiie 
bill  standing  in  the  hon.  member's  name  (Mr. 
Thomas)  dealing  with  health  insurance,  and 
there  is  a  bill  dealing  with  The  Election  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  three  dealing 
with  The  Election  Act,  but  we  will  deal  with 
only  one  of  them.  There  is  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacation  with  Pay,  Health  Insurance  and 
The  Election  Act;  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
those  resolutions  as  well,  and  Bill  No.  174. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  of  the  clock,  p.m. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  63,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  No.  65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judica- 
ture Act. 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile 
and  Family  Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surro- 
gate Courts  Act. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  indulge  us 
and  allow  the  8th  order  to  stand  until  after 
the  80th  order,  if  it  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  intention  to  go  as  far  as  the  80tli 
order? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Does 
the  hon.  member  want  to  speak  to  this? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  quite  frankly,  I  want  to 
move  a  motion,  and  then  there  may  be  a 
division.    It  is  only  ten  minutes  past  eight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  wc  will  proceed. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Approval  of  Impartial  Referees  and  Arbitra- 
tors. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  third 
reading  of  bill  72,  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  bill 
72  be  not  read  a  third  time  but  be  read  a 
tliird  time  this  day  six  months  hence. 


Mr.   Speaker:   All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  say  *'nay". 

The    amendment    was    negatived    on    the 
following  division: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Bryden 

Allan  (Haldimand 

Bukator 

Norfolk) 

Davison 

Allen  (Middlesex- 

Edwards 

South) 

(Wentworth) 

Belisle 

Gisbom 

Boyer 

MacDonald 

Brown 

Nixon 

Brunelle 

Quilty 

Carruthers 

Singer 

Cass 

Sopha 

Cathcart 

Spence 

CecUe 

Thomas 

Connell 

Trotter 

Cowling 

Troy 

Daley 

Wintermeyer 

Downer 

Worton 

Dymond 

-16 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Evans 

Frost 

Fullerton 

Goodfellow 

Grossman 

Guindon 

HaU 

Harris 

Haskett 

Hofihnan 

Janes 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Momingstar 

Morrow 

McNeil 

Noden 
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NAYS 
Parry 
Price 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-54. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

THIRD  READINGS 
( continued ) 

Rill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
AlcohoHsm  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  Act,  1949. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 

Bill  No.  93,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way TrafiBc  Act. 

Bill  No.  105,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dead 
Animals  Disposal  Act. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

"^    Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Drug- 
less  Practitioners  Act. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Phar- 
macy Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  The  Optometry  Act,  1961- 
1962. 


Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regu- 
lations Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators  Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certi- 
fication of  Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Boun- 
daries Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  respecting  Claims  for 
Damages  Arising  out  of  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dents. 

Bill  No.  125,  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  assist  in  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Expansion  of  Social  and  Recrea- 
tional Centres  for  Elderly  Persons. 

Bill  No.  128,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Act. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  a  question  of  the  Ministry  in  regard  to 
subsection  three  of  section  6  of  Bill  No.  128? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Health  Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hous- 
ing Development  Act. 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Magis- 
trates Act. 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
oners Act. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Master 
and  Servant  Act. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Infants 
Act. 

Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Pre- 
arrangement  of  Funeral  Services. 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 
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Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries  Act. 

Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secon- 
dary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  amend  Tlie  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Bill  No.  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  PuWic 
Commercial  Vehicles  Act. 

Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  Tlie  Ontario 
Higliway  Transport  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  amend  Tlie  Con- 
servation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Rais- 
int;  of  Money  on  the  Credit  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Fund. 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  TUe 
Drainage  Act. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  155,  The  Public  Service  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  157,  An  Act  respecting  the  Reli- 
gious Hospitallers  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  St. 
Joseph  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Bill  No.  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Elev- 
ators and  Lifts  Act. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Build- 
ing Trades  Protection  Act. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  106,  The  College  of  Art  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  London. 

Bill  No.  Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town- 
ship of  Nepean. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  Hamil- 
ton Civic  Hospitals. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Christ 
Church,  Amherstburg. 


Bill  No.  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  The 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

Bill  No.  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  Bau- 
dette  and  Rainy  River  Municipal  Bridge. 

Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  Laurentian 
University  of  Sudbury. 

Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  resi)ec-ting  Riverview 
Health  Association. 

Bill  No.  Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  The  Wind- 
sor Board  of  Education  and  The  Windsor 
Suburban  District  High  School  Board. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  13,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
would  hke  to  speak  to  this  very  briefly.  AftCT 
all  I  have  been  waiting  ik)w  for  14  months 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
made  such  an  impassioned  plea,  I  gave  him 
the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  remove  from  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act  those  restrictive 
features  that  were  introduced  to  it  by  the 
so-called  Bill  No.  86  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
We  have  been  told  on  many  occasions  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  nobody  is 
unhappy  about  Bill  No.  86.  But  as  I  pointed 
out  to  this  Legislature  last  fall,  after  I  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  moving  across  tfiis 
province  in  the  rural  areas,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  one  tiling  among  thinking  ftunmcrs 
—by  that  I  mean  fanners  who  had  had  an 
opportimity  to  get  to  know  the  facts  of  the 
legislative  problems  that  they  were  facing 
with  regard  to  Bill  No.  86,  ranging  from 
unhappiness  to  opposition.  It  was  a  remark- 
able consistency. 

They  considered  it  was  an  indignity  that 
the  government  should  place  this  kind  of 
restriction  in  an  Act  and  tliereby  impose  their 
will  on  the  free  and  democratic  operation  of 
organizations  wliich  had  \yeen  going  on  rela- 
tively well  up  until  that  particular  stage.  The 
govermnent  had  to  deal  witli  one  situation 
and  destroyed  a  basically  good  Act  by  amend- 
ments that  Uiey  thought  were  necessary  to 
meet  this  one  situation. 
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I  was  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  or  so  ago,  to  have  one  of  the  members 
of  a  delegation  from  one  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions come  in  and  while  discussing  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  one  of  the  recent  marketing 
votes  he  expressed  the  view  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  this  marketing 
scheme  was  that  farmers  are  losing  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  fami  products  marketing 
legislation.  This  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  legislation,  they  are  so 
subject  to  the  direction,  and  the  day-to-day 
overseeing  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board,  as  a  result  of  these  restrictive  features 
that  disillusionment  has  set  in.  They  acknowl- 
edge this  was  just  one  factor,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  loss  of  that  vote. 
I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  necessary,  to  cope  with 
the  problem  that  the  then  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  described  as 
"the  hog  producers  running  rampant  over  the 
province"  to  have  added  those  restrictions. 
Furthermore  as  long  as  they  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  farm  products  marketing  legislation, 
it  is  going  to  be  an  indignity  and  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  adult  citizens  of  this 
community.  They  have  the  experience  and 
the  will,  if  they  are  given  the  encouragement 
])y  government,  to  look  after  their  own  affairs. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of 
belabouring  this  point  any  further,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  as  long  as  these  restrictive 
clauses  are  in  the  Act,  you  are  going  to  have 
an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
happiness  about  it.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  government  should  not  support— in  fact, 
they  could  do  it  this  very  evening— this  bill 
which  seeks  to  remove  the  restrictive  sections, 
and  get  us  back  to  the  stage  that  we  were 
before  these  were  put  in,  namely  a  basically 
good  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  capable 
of  improvement  but  basically  good. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  ( Oxford ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  House  will  certainly  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  As  you  will  remember,  we 
spoke  very  much  against  the  bill  at  that 
particular  time,  mainly  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  of  a  compulsory  nature.  Actually 
the  control  of  the  government  that  particular 
Act  implemented  made  it  more  or  less  a 
dictatorship. 

As  possibly  many  of  you  realize— the 
farmer  members  in  the  Legislature  at  the 
moment  will  recognize  the  fact— the  com- 
modity groups  did  meet  only  recently  in 
the  Royal  York  Hotel.  I  think  it  was  less 
than    10   days   ago.     They   met  to   ascertain 


what  was  wrong  with  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act,  and  why  they  were  not  en- 
joying the  support  of  the  farmers  in  the 
province  at  the  present  time,  and  why  tlie 
votes  were  not  being  cast  in  favour  of  the 
farm  marketing  setup  in  the  province.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  some  of  the  dictatorial 
powers  that  are  currently  enjoyed  by  the 
government  are  not  received  too  well  by  the 
farmers  throughout  the  province.  They 
actually  feel  that  they  should  have  a  little 
bit  more  say  in  the  running  of  their  marketing 
systems  throughout  the  province,  in  fact  run- 
ning their  own  business. 

We  certainly  will  support  the  amendment 
to  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  Bill 
No.  13. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with 
considerable  interest  to  these  remarks  by  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  parties,  support- 
ing these  ajnendments  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  It  reminds  me  very  much 
of  the  debate  that  was  held  in  this  House 
during  the  passing  of  Bill  No.  86,  when  this 
government  took  the  step  which  brought  in 
Bill  No.  86  and  corrected  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  been  experienced  in  the 
marketing  situation  in  this  province.  Our 
friends  on  the  opposite  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  those  days,  did  everything 
they  possibly  could  to  hold  up  that  bill  and 
to  negate  its  passage.  But  the  result  was 
that  we  passed  the  bill  and  it  resulted  in 
the  finest  marketing  organization  that  has 
ever  been  established  for  the  marketing  of 
hogs  in  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  did 
they  think  about  it  in  the  by-elections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  go  on  and  talk 
to  the  hon.  member.  We  will  go  right  along 
with  all  tlie  talk  he  wants  to  make  about  the 
by-elections.  I  just  want  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  a  little  incident  that  happened 
not  too  long  ago,  that  even  with  all  the  talk 
of  our  hon.  friends  about  farm  marketing  in 
tlie  province  of  Ontario,  just  how  much  they 
were  really  interested. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  Ontario 
Hog  Producers  organization  have  held  an 
annual  meeting  with  an  annual  banquet  and 
they  have  always  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  representatives  of  the  three  parties  in- 
volved in  this  House.  For  the  first  time 
that  I  know  of,  since  the  invitation  has  been 
extended,  neither  of  the  Opposition  parties 
appeared  at  this  year's  banquet. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Winlermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  rise  on  a  question  of 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  Minister 
as  usual  has  not  got  half  his  facts  straight. 
He  can  call  up  tomorrow  morning  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Hog  Producers  and  find  that 
there  is  a  letter  on  file  expressing  my  regrets. 
I  am  not  like  some  people,  whose  faces  I 
am  looking  into,  who  cross  picket  lines  where 
workers  are  fighting  for  their  rights- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Members  will  realize 
that  points  of  privilege  must  be  stated  briefly 
without  explanation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  simply  want  to  add  my 
comment  on  privilege  and  I  underscore  what 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  said.  In 
addition  I  would  say  that  on  that  night,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
visited  this  province  and  did  the  honour  of 
inviting,  I  believe,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  myself  to  a  dinner  in  this  building.  I 
think  that  one  has  to  use  some  discretion  in 
these  matters.  And  I  think  that  the  hon. 
J^inister  has  demonstrated  a  disregard  of  the 
tnith  in  an  intellectual  society  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  was  told  that  both  of  these 
hon.  members  were  extended  an  invitation 
and  they  refused  to  come.  This  is  all  I  know. 
I  am  not  making  a  foolish  statement.  That 
is  a  fact.  All  I  said  was  that  this  was  the 
first  time  they  did  not  appear  and  there  it  is. 

I  very  well  remember  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was 
waxing  eloquent  about  all  the  things  that 
were  wrong  with  Bill  No.  86  when  my  hon. 
predecessor  was  introducing  it.  He  said  it 
was  going  to  create  havoc  on  the  farms  of 
Ontario  and  everybody  was  going  to  have 
everything  fall  down  around  them  in  market- 
ing, and  yet  we  realize  that  today  we  have 
a  marketing  plan  for  hogs  that  is  being  sought 
after  in  every  province  across  this  country. 
This  is  what  Bill  No.  86  really  did,  if  my 
hon.  friend  would  only  recognize  the  truth. 

But  he  will  not  do  that.  He  would  far 
sooner  get  up  and,  as  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  said  at  tlie 
time  that  bill  was  being  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  its  passage  discussed,  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
would  rather  throw  stones  on  the  roof  and 


shout  down  the  chimney  and  try  to  frighten 
the  fanners  of  Ontario  into  thinking  that  this 
government  was  not  supporting  them.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  record  of  this 
government  in  dealing  with  farm  marketing 
legislation  is  the  finest  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes) 
a  few  minutes  ago  referred  to  a  meeting  that 
was  held  in  the  Royal  York.  I  read  an  account 
of  that  in  every  newspaper  in  which  it  was 
reported,  and  not  once  was  tliere  a  reference 
made  to  Bill  No.  86  in  the  reports  that  I  read. 
And  if  there  is  any  suggestion  that  the 
restrictive  powers  in  the  present  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act  are  working  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  farm  people,  1  have  yet  to 
hear  it  from  organized  agriculture. 

These  are  the  things  on  which  we  stand. 
Our  record  is  here  for  farm  marketing  legisla- 
tion- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion. Why  would  all  the  heads  of  all  the 
marketing  boards  come  out  here  to  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Toronto?    Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
East  (Mr.  Spence),  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  farm  leaders  were  invited  here  by 
the  federation  of  agriculture,  I  believe,  to  dis- 
cuss the  place  of  farm  marketing  boards  in 
relation  to  co-operatives  and  other  farm 
marketing  organizations  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  This  is  my  understanding  of  it,  and 
I  believe  that  is  correct. 

If  we  are  to  submit  to  the  implementation 
of  the  bill  as  introduced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many,  many  clauses  in  this  bill 
which  I  think  would  really  not  be  satisfactory 
in  the  handling  of  farm  marketing  problems 
in  this  province. 

First  of  all,  if  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
provide  an  absolute  control  by  producers  of 
the  marketing  of  a  regulated  product,  the 
negotiation  type  marketing  plan  might  sii£Fer 
in  respect  of  arbitration  proceedings  and  in 
respect  to  the  filing  of  marketing  agreements 
which  derive  their  inmiunity  from  Tlie  Can- 
ada Combines  Act  through  orders  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board. 

These  are  things  we  must  consider.  If  is 
all  very  well  to  say:  "Oh,  let  us  throw  out  all 
the  restrictions  that  appear  to  be  in  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act  as  they  are  today." 
But  those  restrictions  are  there  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  tliem.    I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  what 
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would  have  happened  to  the  peach  marketing 
organization  in  this  province  if  we  had  not 
had  Bill  No.  86  with  all  of  its  implications? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Bill 
No.  86  came  in,  I  agreed,  and  many  other 
people  agreed,  to  a  clause  that  would  estab- 
lish temporary  trusteeship,  which  was  one 
of  the  gaps  in  the  earlier  Act.  But  what 
the  government  put  in  is  the  responsibility 
of  permanent  trusteeship.  That  is  Hoffa's 
approach.  That  is  what  can  be  done  under 
the  powers  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  I  wonder  if  he  was  in  the  House 
the  other  night  when  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley)  told  us  about  the 
terrible  problem  that  they  were  having  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula  because  all  the 
peaches  were  piling  up  in  warehouses  and 
rotting  on  the  trees.  If  the  peach  marketing 
scheme  has  worked  so  well,  why  does  he 
not  explain  it  to  his  hon.  colleague  from 
Lincoln? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  interested  to  hear  these  great  farmers 
from  the  city  of  Toronto  stand  up  and  start 
to  talk.  It  points  up  more  than  anything  else 
their  ignorance  of  the  situation  that  is  really 
relative  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer) 
talks  about  peach  marketing  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  brought  it  up.  Yes,  I  certainly 
did.  If  he  knew  the  significance  of  what  I 
said  he  would  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  it  is  not  doing  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  certainly  is  doing 
the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  debate.  We  are  debating  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  No.  13.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Speaker  to  hear  what  is  going 
on  when  there  are  so  many  interruptions. 

I  have  always  seen  to  it  that  hon.  mem- 
bers have  a  fair  hearing  and  Task  the  hon. 
members  to  give  the  speakers  tonight  a  fair 
hearing  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  good  of  you  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
through  you,  sir,  that  the  peach  marketing 
plan  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  working 


so  well  that  I  have  letters  on  my  desk,  sev- 
eral of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the 
peach  processors  and  from  the  peach  pro- 
ducers of  this  province,  saying  that  never 
in  the  history  of  this  province  have  they 
moved  so  much  fruit  to  export  as  they  are 
moving  today.  This  is  what  is  happening, 
and  my  hon,  friend  does  not  know  it.  He 
simply  shouts  about  things  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  is  right 
there  and  you  have  the  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lincoln  is  absolutely  right  in  the  things  he 
has  said.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  prov- 
ince did  we  have  a  greater  crop  of  peaches 
than  we  had  last  year.  It  was  a  record 
crop— they  canned  the  crop  and  they  are 
moving  it  through  the  efforts  of  the  Market- 
ing Development  Branch  of  this  government. 
This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  agriculture 
and  hon.  members  opposite  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  will  ask  the  hon. 
members  once  again  to  give  the  speakers 
every  opportunity  to  speak.  I  am  going  to 
be  on  my  feet  much  more  than  I  have  been 
in  the  past  unless  we  have  a  little  more 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you  again,  Mr. 
Speaker.     I    appreciate    your   thoughtfulness. 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  we  completely 
disregard  this  Act  or  this  bill  that  has  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
We  feel  that  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  a  model; 
that  it  is  something  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  rural  Ontario,  appre- 
ciate. They  are  using  it.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  marketing  plans  in  opera- 
tion in  this  province  is,  I  tliink,  indicative 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  Act  by  tlie  farmers 
of  this  province.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
working  well.  We  have  never  abused  the 
powers  under  the  Act  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
long  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  administer  this 
Act  we  will  never  abuse  these  powers.  They 
will  be  used  in  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  farm  people  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  who  are  engaged— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 
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Mr.  Whichcr:  Now  just  a  minute.  Surely 
the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  give  us  a 
chance  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Stewart  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate- 
Mr.     Whicher:     I     think     hon.     niemlxTS 
opposite  have  a  lot  of  nervel 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.    Whicher:    I    want    to    speak   on    the 

motion  of  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  quite  sure  the  hon. 
memlxjrs  have  Hstened  to  many  debates, 
debate  on  the  budget  and  the  debate  on 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  and  I  am  sure 
all  hon.  members  realize  when  an  hon. 
member  moves  the  adjournment  of  a  debate 
that  there  is  no  discussion.  It  is  moved  tlie 
motion  be  put  and  that  is  all. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
want  to  try  to  overrule  you,  but  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  and  surely  he  will 
be  fair,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  this  motion. 
He  might  allow  me  to  say  something  about 
this.  I  would  like  to  put  a  few  facts  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  truth  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  starving  all  the  farmers  in  Ontario. 


THE  ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  37,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Election  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  If  I  had 
thought  that  the  government  was  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill  I  would  not  have  bothered 
speaking  in  favour  of  it,  but  somehow  I  have 
a  hunch  that  they  are  not  going  to. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  should  commend 
itself  to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House.  It 
is  that  all  central  party  organizations  engaged 
in  provincial  elections  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be  required  to  submit  audited 
statements  of  their  election  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  another  bill  on  the 
order  paper.  Bill  No.  68,  which  purports  to 
Hmit  expenditures  in  election  campaigns  to 
reasonable  amounts.  I  merely  mention  that 
other  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  as  to  have  the 
whole   picture  before   the   House.     I  believe 


that  they  are  essentially  companion  pieces, 
but  since  only  Bill  No.  37  has  been  called,  I 
will  now  confine  the  balance  of  my  remarks 
to  that  particular  bill. 

This  bill  as  it  stands  does  not  relate  to 
individual  candidates.  Tlie  reason  for  that 
omission  is  that  there  is  already  in  The  Elec- 
tion Act  a  reriuircment  tliat  candidates  must 
file  statements  of  tlieir  rec-eipts  and  expendi- 
tures. I  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  candidates  to  be  grossly  inade- 
quate. I  believe  that  they  should  be 
tightened  up,  and  in  particular,  they  should 
provide  for  the  auditing  of  the  statements 
which  candidates  submit.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  an  acceptance 
in  the  Act  of  the  principle  that  candidates 
should  file  a  statement  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditures,  I  have  not  dealt  uith  that  par- 
ticular point  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  the  question  of 
central  party  organizations.  After  all,  they 
are  tlie  organizations  which  spend  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  money  in  election  cam- 
paigns. A  bill  of  this  nature  was  once  before 
under  consideration  by  this  House,  abo  on 
my  motion,  and  at  that  time  both  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  worked  overtime 
trying  to  drag  red  herrings  across  the  trail 
and  to  confuse  the  issue  on  the  very  impor- 
tant democratic  principle  which  is  embodied 
in  this  bill.  They  spent  their  time  making 
various  misleading  and  outright  false  state- 
ments about  the  sources  of  the  campaign 
fund  of  tlie  New  Democratic  Party. 

That  same  sort  of  campaign,  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  also  been  carried  on  outside 
the  House.  There  have  l)een  many  state- 
ments by  representatixes  of  both  of  these 
parties  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  our 
campaign  funds.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  deal  in  such  minute  detail  with 
sources  of  our  campaign  fund  because  we 
make  the  sources  of  our  campaign  fund 
public.  Everybody  knows  where  our  money 
comes  from,  we  make  no  effort  whatsoever 
to  conceal  anything  about  our  financing  from 
the  public.  Our  method  is  a  perfectly  sound 
and  honourable  one.  We  solicit  contributions 
in  tlie  form  of  membership  fees  from  indi- 
viduals, and  contributions  in  the  form  of 
afiBliation  dues  from  orgimizations  which  see 
fit  to  affiUate. 

This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Any  local  organization 
which  supports  our  party  has  the  opportunity 
to  decide  by  democratic  \'ote  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  accordance  with  its  own  constitution 
and  rules  of  procedure  whether  or  not  it  will 
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affiliate.  The  matter  is  decided  by  decision 
of  the  organization.  There  have  been  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  effect  that  we  are  receiving 
large  contributions  from  working  men.  I 
would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  working  men,  by  their  democratic  vote, 
decide  to  affiliate  to  our  organization— and 
we  are  happy  to  have  them— the  amount  of 
the  contribution  is  five  cents  per  month  or 
the  tremendous  sum  of  60  cents  per  year. 
That  is  what  these  members  contribute  if 
they  see  fit  to  contribute  anything,  60  cents 
per  year,  derived  as  a  result  of  their  own 
democratic  vote.  I  may  say  that  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  the  support  of  any  such 
organizations  that  decide  to  support  us,  we 
are  very  happy  to  have  the  modest  contribu- 
tions that  they  may  see  fit  to  make.  This  is 
a  matter  of  public  record,  it  is  no  secret 
from  anyone,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  complained 
that  the  last  time  this  principle  was  debated 
this  side  of  the  House  threw  red  herrings 
across  the  trail.  Yet  now  he  is  departing 
entirely  from  the  bill  and  discussing  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  care  to 
rule  that  particular  line  of  discussion  out  of 
order,  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept 
your  ruling.  The  reason  I  raised  this  matter 
was  that  my  previous  experience  indicated 
that  when  the  other  parties  discussed  this 
very  bill  the  whole  discussion,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  turned  around  highly  mis- 
leading accounts  of  what  I  have  just  said. 
Since  I  had  no  opportunity  to  answer,  I 
thought  I  would  get  the  facts  on  the  record 
right  now.  However,  if  it  is  your  ruling  that 
it  is  out  of  order,  I  will  not  pursue  the  matter. 
I  will  now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  in  order  last  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  in  order  the  last  time 
we  discussed  it.  I  did  not  hear  the  hon. 
member  from  London  South  (Mr.  White) 
argue  about  it  then;  but  if  it  is  out  of  order, 
that  is  fine,  I  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  fact  still  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  happy  to  promote  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  House  because  we  have  nothing  to 
hide.  We  are  perfectly  prepared,  and  I  have 
already  done  so,  to  make  public  disclosure  of 
the  sources  of  our  campaign  funds  as  well  as 
the  methods  by  which  we  spend  them.  I  can- 
not say  the  same  for  the  other  parties.  I  have 
suggested  to  them  on  many  occasions  that 
they   should   also   disclose   fully  the   sources 


of  their  campaign  funds.  But  whenever  that 
suggestion  is  made  to  them,  they  always  find 
some  way  or  other  of  changing  the  subject, 
mainly  by  an  attack  on  us. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  group  in  this 
House  should  vote  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill  now  before  us.  If  they  vote  against 
it,  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  because  they 
have  something  to  hide.  They  do  not  think 
that  the  sources  of  their  campaign  funds 
can  stand  the  light  of  day.  That  is  the  only 
conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at  if  they  oppose 
it.  Let  them  vote  for  this  bill,  let  them  in- 
dicate that  they  are  prepared  to  declare  to 
the  public  where  their  money  comes  from  and 
then  we  can  establish  an  important  democra- 
tic principle  in  this  province. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  party  or  any  candidate 
receiving  money  from  any  source  which  he 
considers  appropriate  or  which  the  party  con- 
siders appropriate. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any  legitimate 
organization  and  any  individual  has  a  right 
to  contribute  to  the  political  party  of  his 
choice.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  do  so.  Sometimes  I  think  our 
citizens  do  not  take  their  democratic  rights 
sufficiently  seriously.  They  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  political  organizations  cannot  be 
run  without  money,  and  I  believe  that  they 
should  contribute  whatever  amounts  they  see 
fit  to  the  parties  of  their  choice. 

But  I  believe  also  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  who  is  contributing  to  what 
party  and  in  what  amounts.  I  think  that  is 
basic  to  democratic  institutions.  How  can 
the  public  know  to  whom  any  party  or  any 
member  might  be  beholden  if  they  do  not 
know  where  that  party  or  member  is  getting 
his  money  from?  It  is  not  good  enough  for 
politicians  to  proclaim— and  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria  (Mr.  Frost),  used  to  be  a  great 
hand  at  making  such  proclamations— that  they 
are  not  influenced  by  campaign  contributions. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are  but  I  submit 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  the  facts 
and  to  make  its  own  judgment,  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  influenced  by  the  money  they 
have  received  from  various  sources  and  to 
what  degree. 

Sound  democratic  government  depends  on 
full  infonnation  being  available  to  the  public. 
This  bill  would  require  infonnation  based  on 
audits  by  reliable  auditors,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
say  that  a  party  cannot  receive  funds  from 
any  source  it  wishes;  merely  that  the  public 
should  know  about  the  sources  of  funds. 
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I  would  think  that  this  bill  would  be 
accepted.  My  previous  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  accepted 
and  that  it  will  not  even  come  to  a  vote. 
There  will  \ye  a  motion  for  adjournment, 
once  again,  I  have  no  doubt,  after  the  gov- 
ernment spokesman  has  spoken.  This  has 
been  the  experience  in  the  past;  if  I  am 
proved  wrong  I  will  be  happy  to  be  proved 
wrong.  But  if  this  bill  is  not  accepted  and  if 
it  does  not  becx)me  law  then  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  it  and  to  let  it  become  law  to  declare 
the  reasons  why  they  do  not  want  full  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  campaign  funds. 
That  I  think  they  are  duty  bound  to  disclose 
to  the  public  of  this  province.  In  fact,  I 
would  say,  whether  or  not  the  bill  passes,  the 
parties  should  be  prepared  to  make  full  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  their  campaign 
funds.  The  day  of  the  political  slush  fund 
should  come  to  an  end  in  this  province— the 
hidden  fund. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  You  mean  it  is  not  a  slush  fund, 
just  because  yours  is  known? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  is  keen 
enough  of  intellect  to  know,  that  there  is  a 
very  vital  distinction  between  secret  under- 
the-table  contributions  and  contributions 
made  in  the  full  light  of  day. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio ) :  The  hon.  member's  are  secret. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Ours  are  not  secret.  They  are 
made  in  the  full  light  of  day.  Everybody 
knows  where  they  come  from  and  anybody 
who  wishes  to  inquire  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
look  at  our  books  and  examine  them  and  see 
exactly  where  all  our  money  comes  from  and 
where  all  of  it  goes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  Would  the  hon.  member 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  for  example 
whether  any  contribution  is  made  by  the 
Automobile  Workers  Union  at  Oshawa,  and 
scicondly,  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
mc  whether  a  \ote  has  e\'er  been  taken? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  ask  you,  I 
asked  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  for 
information. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that   I   think  the  hon.   member  for  Oshawa 


is  in  a  better  position  to  answer  this  particular 
ciuestion.  I  could  get  that  information  but 
I  will  state  that  I  do  not  know  every  detail 
of  the  sources  of  tlie  contributions  to  our 
party.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  pennit  tl»e 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa— 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  to  give  that  information  to  the  lion. 
Minister.  They  had  a  deroocTatic  vole  down 
there  on  the  question  of  affiliation  to  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  in  October  I  think, 
and  there  were  85  per  cent  of  the  woricers 
in  the  trade  union,  a  union  of  10,000  mem- 
bership, who  voted  in  favour  of  affiliation  to 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  was  not  the 
ix)int  that  I  asked  you.  I  was  asking  you 
whether  there  had  ever  been  a  vote  as  to 
whether  the   union   itself  should  contribute 

to  the- 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  himself  knows  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Affiliation  involves 
the  payment  of  an  affiliation  fee.  That  is  set 
forth  in  our  constitution.  The  fee  of  an 
affiliated  union  is  five  cents  per  member  per 
month,  and  so  when  the  people  voted  on 
affiliation  they  voted  on  the  question  of  pay- 
ing the  affiliation  fee.  The  two  are  insepar- 
able. Furthermore,  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  order 
again,  but  any  individual  member  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
85  per  cent  of  his  fellows,  has  a  perfect  ri|^t 
to  contract  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  ask  a  second 

question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  we  would  like  to 
enlighten  you  on  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  know  and  I 
presume  that  that  is  why  you  are  giving  me 
this  information.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  this 
question.  If  it  is  democratic  to  contract  out, 
why  would  it  not  be  even  more  democratic 
to  allow  a  man  to  contract  in? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)  should  have  a 
discussion  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energ>' 
Resources.  I  ceased  discussing  some  of  tfaote 
matters  because  of  his  objection  that  I  was 
out  of  order.  Perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me 
merely  long  enough  to  answer  the  hon. 
gentleman's  question.  1  would  say  any 
organization  has  a  ri^t  to  dispose  of  die 
organization's  funds  in  such  way  as  the 
membership  may  decide. 
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There  is  one  great  misconception,  and 
apparently  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  is  labouring  under  this,  that  a 
decision  by  a  local  union  to  affiliate  repre- 
sents a  special  assessment  on  the  members. 
It  does  not.  The  money  comes  out  of  the 
union  treasury  in  just  the  same  way  as  a 
contribution  to  the  community  chest  or  to 
other  trade  unions  which  may  be  on  strike. 
It  comes  out  of  their  common  fund.  Once 
the  money  goes  into  the  common  fund  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole  and  therefore  subject  to  disposi- 
tion in  such  way  as  the  organization  as  a 
whole  may  decide  in  accordance  with  its 
own  rules.  It  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  well 
accepted   democratic   principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  answer  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  question.  The  money  comes 
out  of  the  organization's  funds  by  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  asked  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  it  is  democratic  to  make  a  man 
stand  up  and  expose  himself  in  such  a  way 
that  he  has  to  contract  out.  Would  it  not 
be  more  democratic  to  permit  a  man  who 
wants  to,  to  contract  in? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  just  tried  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  the  organi- 
zation that  contracts  in,  but  we  have  added 
in  our  constitution  the  additional  super- 
democratic  principle  which  does  not  apply 
in  any  otlier  aspect  of  the  organization's 
activity,  that  any  one  member  may  never- 
theless dissociate  himself  from  the  decision 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole.  That  is  an 
additional  safeguard.  The  money  that  is 
paid  does  not  come  by  way  of  a  special 
assessment  on  the  individual  member,  it 
comes  out  of  the  common  fund  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  organization  that  contracts  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  just  finish  one 
or  two  more  minor  questions?  Is  the  con- 
cept not  that  the  individual  shall  make  a 
contribution  into  the  union  and  then  the 
union  shall  hand  over  those  contributions  to 
the  party? 

Mr.  Bryden:  With  the  interruption  I  could 
not  hear  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  sorry.  Is  the 
concept  not  this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  five 
cent  impost,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  this  will 
be  charged  against  the  individual  members 
to  the  union  and  the  union  in  turn  will  hand 
it  over  to  the  party? 


Mr.  Bryden:  No,  that  is  not  the  concept 
at  all.  The  concept  is  and  the  practice  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  money  that  is  paid  in 
affiliation  dues  is  paid  out  of  the  common 
fund  of  the  organization.  There  is  no  addi- 
tional levy  on  any  member  as  the  result 
of  any  such  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  would  take  a  good 
lawyer  to  figure  that  one  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  would  just  take  an  ordi- 
nary common  sense  type  of  working  man. 
The  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  has 
been  so  long  removed  from  common  sense 
working  men  that  he  cannot  understand  their 
common  sense  thinking,  and  he  goes  in  for 
special  sophistries  which  are  not  related  to 
fact.  This  is  a  perfectly  sensible  democratic 
sort  of  arrangement. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  checked  lip 
once  before  for  wandering  out  of  order  on 
this  bill.  I  am  out  of  order  again.  I  would 
like  to  get  back  to  the  essential  point  of  the 
bill  and  suggest  to  some  hon.  gentlemen, 
such  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  matter  that, 
having  had  this  fully  explained  to  them 
they  for  their  part  should  do  some  ex- 
plaining. 

They  should  explain  where  their  money 
comes  from.  They  should  explain  whether 
or  not  it  is  democratic  for  corporations  to 
contribute  funds  from  the  corporation  to 
the  Conservative  Party  without  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  shareholders  of  the  cor- 
poration. Such  contributions  do  not  even 
appear  in  the  financial  statements  of  the 
company.  Is  that  democratic?  I  think  some 
explanation  of  that  sort  of  matter  would  be 
in  order. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  re- 
iterate the  basic  principle:  that  democracy 
depends  on  full  information,  that  the  financ- 
ing of  political  parties  is  necessarily  a  vital 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  vital 
to  the  flourishing  of  our  democracy  that  the 
public  should  know  where  the  parties  are 
getting  their  money  from.  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  limitation  whatever  on  the  sources 
of  their  funds,  I  merely  insist  on  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  where  the  money  is 
coming  from. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
that  this  principle  takes  on  particular  urg- 
ency at  the  present  time  when  all  of  us  are 
very  concerned,  or  a  great  many  of  us  at 
any  rate  are  concerned,  about  the  inroads 
of    organized    crime    in    this    province.     We 
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all  know  from  observation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  other  jurisdictions  that  one  of  the 
ifavourite  devices  of  the  criminal  is  to  try 
to  pay  off  politicians.  I  am  not  suggesting 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  hap- 
pens in  this  country  to  any  significant  degree, 
but  I  believe  that  we  should  take  steps  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  never  happen.  Tlie 
jjlare  of  publicity  is  one  of  the  great  devic-es 
for  making  sure  that  impropriety  does  not 
in  fact  take  place. 

This  bill  merely  asks  for  the  spotlight  of 
public  knowledge  to  be  turned  on  the  activi- 
ties of  our  political  parties.  It  is  a  fair  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  think  anybody  has  the  right 
to  solicit  votes  and  ask  for  public  support 
without  being  completely  frank  with  the  pub- 
lic. Unfortunately  our  experience  indicates 
that  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  will 
not  be  frank  on  this  matter  without  the  com- 
pulsion of  law.  Therefore,  I  believe  a  bill 
such  as  I  propose  is  necessary  to  require  them 
to  be  frank.  I  may  say  that  I  think  this  bill 
has  a  particular  topicality  at  this  time  just 
as  a  federal  election  has  been  annoimced.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive parties  will  eacli  spend  about  $10  million 
in  their  national  campaign. 

The  hon.  members  here  scoff  at  my  sugges- 
tion. If  I  am  wrong  they  will  have  a  very 
easy  way  of  demonstrating  I  am  wrong.  They 
merely  need  to  publish  audited  accounts  of 
what  they  do,  in  fact,  spend. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  that  is  before  us, 
even  if  it  were  passed,  could  not  affect  the 
federal  situation.  But  I  think  it  could  set 
a  very  good  example  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  well  as  for  our  own  jurisdiction. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  all  hon.  meml:)ers  in 
this  House  to  support  this  bill  in  principle,  to 
give  it  second  reading  and  to  let  it  move  for- 
ward on  to  the  statute  books  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  just  ask  the 
hon.  member  another  question  or  two?  If  the 
hon.  member  does  not  believe  in  a  man  con- 
tracting so  that  the  contribution  can  be  taken 
from  him  directly  and  given  to  the  union  and 
then  to  tlie  party,  what  is  the  point  in  expos- 
ing a  man  to  contracting  out  since  he  indivi- 
dually has  not  contributed  in? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  not  exposing  him  to 
anything.  This  is  normal.  When  a  imion 
makes  a  decision,  for  cxami^le,  that  it  will 
give  $100  to  the  community  chest,  or  to  what- 
ever purpose  it  sees  fit,  that  is  it,  there  is  no 
further— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  happens  if  one 
man,  for  instance,  savs:  "I  want  out."     Since 


he  has  not  put  anything  in  what  d#»  vnn  do 
when  he  says:  I  want  out*? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  bend  over  I)ackward&  to 
accommodate  his  position  in  a  way  that  is 
quite  unprc-eedented  in  any  other  procedure 
of  an  organization.  We  say  to  him  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  majority,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  have  de- 
cided to  dispose  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
ct)mmon  fund  in  this  way;  notwidirtanding 
that,  if  he  is  in  the  minority  and  does  not 
like  the  decision  of  the  majority  he  can 
rtHjuire  that  the  amount  representing  him 
will  be  withheld.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  wants  me  to  justify  it  logic- 
ally, there  is  no  logic  in  it;  it  is  just  an 
attempt  to  be  absolutely  fair  with  every  indi- 
dual,  to  give  him  not  only  the  normal  demo- 
cratic right  but  an  additional  right  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  but  why  should 

a  person  expose  himself  to  that  kind  of  thing? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  merely  giving  him  a  priv- 
ilege; a  privilege  I  know  very  few  people 
would  object  to  being  exposed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  did  the  Tory 
party  get  from  O'Keefe's  in  the  last  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  $50  million!  He  just 
said  $10  million,  let  us  give  everybody  else 
some. 

Mr.  Thomas:  E.  P.  Taylor  said  it  cost  him 

an  awful  lot  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  the  same  dis- 
cussion that  goes  on  every  year  about  this 
time.  The  hon.  member  makes  the  same 
statements,  he  carries  on  the  same  canard, 
and  I  get  up  and  give  the  Siime  answer  and 
I  am  going  to  do  it  again. 

I  think  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  try  to 
equate  the  contribution  of  a  company  with 
the  contribution  of  a  union,  for  the  ver>- 
simple  reason  that  if  a  company  in  making 
a  contribution  is  doing  anything  a  .share- 
holder does  not  like,  a  shareholder  can  with- 
draw from  the  company- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  knows  very 
well  a  shareholder  do<*s  not  even  know  the 
contribution  is  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  let  me  finiidi,  just 

let  me  finish. 

If  a  shareholder  does  not  Hkc  the  way  the 
company  is  being  operated  he  can  withdraw; 
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he  sells  his  shares  and  gets  out.  But  the 
man  who  is  a  union  man,  a  member  of  a 
union,  does  not  have  that  privilege.  If  he 
does  not  like  what  the  union  is  doing  he 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  imion  without  with- 
drawing from  his  livelihood.  So  there  is  a 
great  difference. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  What  objection 
does  he  have  to  the  principle  of  public  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  campaign  funds? 
What  objection  has  he  got  to  that  principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member 
whether  he  means  in  this  bill,  in  referring 
to  a  "detailed  statement",  whether  he  means 
that  if  a  person  contributed  $51  that  his  name 
is   listed    in    that   detailed    statement? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  would  be  my 
objection  to  begin  with.  If  a  person,  a 
friend  of  mine,  wishes  to  donate  $75  or  $100 
to  my  campaign- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  required 
to  declare  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The.  hon.  Minister  is  indeed; 
he  does  not  know  his  Election  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  I  have  to  do  is 
declare  how  much  money  I  received. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
declare  all  contributions  over  $50.  This 
clause  was  taken  out  of  the  existing  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  the  man's  name 
does  not  have  to  be  put  down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Apparently  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  debate  has  degenerated  into  something 
less  than  a  debate  and  I  would  ask  at  this 
time  if  there  is  a  member  prepared  to  further 
the  debate  on  this  bill;  or  if  somebody  is 
prepared  to  move  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  thought  the 
Liberals  might  be  speaking  on  this  bill  and 
delayed  speaking  myself  for  that  reason. 
Before  the— 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  not  through. 
Do  you  think  I  was  out  of  order  with  that 
speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  was  entirely 
repetitious.  We  seem  to  be  having  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
asked  me  what  my  objection  would  be  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
follow  the  same  principle  when  they  get 
all  this  money  from  a  particular  union— 
whether  he  would  like  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  that  particular  union  who  had  not,  as 
he  says,  contracted  out,  to  have  their  names 
listed?  If  he  did  that,  he  would  soon  find 
that  half  of  those  who  are  forced  to  con- 
tribute would  not  contribute. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  nonsense,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  not  got  a  shred  of  evidence  for 
that,  not  a  shred  of  evidence. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  speaking 
on  the  principle  of  this  bill,  may  I  express  my 
disappointment  that  the  Certified  General 
Accountants  Association  of  Ontario  was 
omitted  from  section  1.  I  know  the  hon. 
member's  colleague  from  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  will  be  chagrined  that  this  insult 
was  delivered  to  that  very  important  group. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  I  drafted  that  bill  I  did 
not  understand  the  situation  as  well  as  I  do 


Mr.  White:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  fear 
that  you  have  been  persuaded  by  the  elo- 
quence and  enthusiasm  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  I  should  like  to  express  some 
caution  with  regard  to  this  bill.  The  ad- 
vantages, I  suggest,  are  very  easily  overstated 
and  the  disadvantages  very  easily  overlooked. 

I  rose  on  a  point  of  order  midway  through 
the  debate  because  my  hon.  friend  diverted 
to  a  completely  different  subject  and  I  sus- 
pected that  he  did  so  because  he  has  no 
really  precise,  concise  and  pertinent  argu- 
ment to  offer  in  support  of  the  bill.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  conclusion  was  correct 
because  when  he  sat  down  he  had  offered 
only  the  lightest  and  briefest  of  arguments 
in  support  of  his  own  bill.  As  I  understood 
those  arguments  they  were  these:  First  of  all, 
he  claims  that  an  audited  statement  by 
central  party  organizations  would  be  more 
democratic.  I  wonder  if  this  is  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  principle  of  secrecy  at  tlie 
ballot  box  can  be  extended  with  some  justi- 
fication to  financial  support  that  comes  to  a 
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political  party  or  to  a  political  individual 
from  a  multitude  of  sources. 

You  will  recall  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 9th  century  when  men  congregated  at  the 
poll  and  were  asked  to  declare  themselves 
in  the  view  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  each  man  was  polled  and  each  man 
voted.  One  could  argue  that  this  was  an 
extremely  democratic  method  because  the 
candidate's  supporters  became  known  in  this 
process.  But  time  proved  the  abuses  of  that 
system,  proved  tliat  this  was  far  from  demo« 
cratic.  I  think  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
manner  of  financial  support  which  is  enjoyed 
and  realized  by  all  the  parties  and  members 
in  this  House.  I  think  there  is  considerable 
advantage  to  keeping  that  information  con- 
fidential. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  that,  to  break  that 
down  into  several  subsidiary  reasons.  First 
of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  we  have 
used  in  London  for  a  great  many  years, 
whereby  the  member  does  not  know  who 
contributes  to  the  fund  either  locally  or 
provincially,  has  quite  a  lot  of  merit,  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  breaking  faith  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  even  in 
his  absence,  when  I  say  that  the  system  in 
London  has  been  to  keep  information  about 
these  campaign  contributions  away  from  the 
candidates  and  away  from  the  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Calculated  nonsense. 

Mr.  White:  You  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  has  the  great  advantage  of  leaving  the 
members  from  that  area  entirely  free  from 
any  kind  of  prejudicial  influence.  If  a  con- 
stituent, a  corporation,  an  organization,  or 
a  union  from  that  area  comes  to  me  with  a 
request,  that  request  is  judged  on  its  merits 
and  on  its  merits  only. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  the  people  who  are  in 
a  position  of  confidence  with  you  know  where 
your  campaign  funds  came  from. 

Mr.  White:  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  tlie 
bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden)  would  discourage  honest 
citizens  from  participating  for  fear  of  reprisal 
at  the  hands  of  a  vindictive  government  or 
even,  I  suggest,  at  the  hands  of  sensitive 
customers.  I  mean  to  say,  if  a  small  manu- 
facturer in  Lond(m,  for  instance,  were  to  give 
$100  to  the  central  party  organization  of  the 
Conservative  party  here,  and  if  one  of  the 
opposite  parties  were  elected  to  power,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  at  least 
a  little  bit  of  danger  that  that  company  might 
be  punished  by  the  government  part>'  which 
is  in  power. 


Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
now  requires  tliat  a  person  w)k>  gives  $100 
to  the  campaign  of  an  individual  candidate 
must  face  publicity,  what  is  so  wrong?  Wliy 
should  there  be  any  distinction  if  he  gives 
$100  to  the  central  party  organization  nAm 
than  to  the  individual  candidate?  The  law 
right  now  says  that  all  contributions  in  excem 
of  $50  paid  into  the  campaign  fund  of  an 
individual  candidate  must  be  publicly  de- 
clared. I  know  of  a  great  many  of  them 
are  not  but  the  law  says  they  should  be. 

Mr.  While:  I  am  aware  of  that:  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  assess  its  effect 
in  ridings  across  the  province  but  I  know 
that  in  our  own  case  where  we  have  a  very 
strong  party  organization  dating  back  100 
years,  where  we  have  a  continuing  treasury 
which  probably  dates  back,  without  interrup- 
tion, 50  years;  the  party  is  a  living,  continuing 
entity;  it  has  dues  which  are  charged  to  its 
members— 50  cents  per  woman  member  and 
$1  per  male  member— plus  contributions  from 
supporters  of  one  kind  or  another.  At  election 
time,  sir,  the  party  makes  a  contribution  to 
the  campaign  funds  of  the  individual  candi- 
dates and  this  is  duly  declared  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  lists 
of  contributors  to  central  party  organizations 
were  prepared,  there  would  be  at  least  some 
danger  of  competition  between  the  parties. 
For  instance,  if  a  large  corporation-let  us 
say  the  ABC  corporation— were  to  contribute 
$10,000  to  the  campaign  fund  of  one  of  the 
three  parties  here,  and  if  that  fact  were 
published  it  seems  to  me  that  collectors 
from  the  other  parties  might  be  tempted  to 
go  to  the  ABC  corporation  and  say,  "Now, 
look,  we  know  from  this  record  that  you  have 
given  such  and  such  to  this  other  political 
group,  and  we  insist  that  you  give  the  same 
amount  to  us  or  when  we  get  in  power  we 
will  make  you  very  sorry."  Or,  "When  we  get 
in  power  we  will  make  it  very  difficult  for 
you." 

In  essence,  I  suppose,  one  might  say  that 
theoretically,  this  bill  looks  wonderful  as  do 
so  many  of  the  ideas  that  emanate  from  the 
socialist  group.  The  idea  looks  so  wonderful 
until  one  begins  to  examine  it  in  depth,  until 
one  begins  to  apply  the  actual  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  action  proposed. 

In  actual  practice,  I  suggest  that  these  party 
collectors  who  naturally  enou^  are  fairly 
forceful  men,  having  seen  a  record  of  con- 
tributions to  the  opposing  powers,  would  be 
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extremely  forceful  to  the  point,  perhaps,  on 
some  occasions  of  almost  blackmailing  the 
companies  involved  into  like  contributions.  Of 
course,  if  you  ha\  e  a  great  many  people  at 
work,  there  are  going  to  be  abuses;  I  recog- 
nize that  but  I  say  that  the  bill  the  hon. 
member  has  proposed  is  going  to  heighten 
and  widen  these  abuses;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
encourage  at  least  some  subtle  deceit.  I  know 
this  is  happening  in  the  United  States  where 
they  have  a  $5,000  limit.  What  happens  is 
that  this  executive  contributes  $5,000,  the 
executive's  brother-in-law,  second  cousins, 
mother-in-law  and  so  on  it  goes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  a  person  really  wanted  to  avoid 
full  and  frank  disclosure  under  this  bill  that 
he  would  simply  find  a  half  dozen  of  his 
friends  to  put  in  $49  apiece,  instead  of  making 
a  contribution  of,  let  us  say,  $300.  So  this 
bill  would  encourage  additional  deceit. 

This  bill  would  inhibit  all  of  those  honest 
supporters  of  the  existing  political  parties 
while  in  no  way  discouraging  the  unscrupulous 
or  criminal  supporters  who  might  try  to  work 
their  way  into  political  organizations.  No  law 
like  this  is  going  to  prevent  a  criminal 
attempting  to  bribe  a  politician,  nor  will  it 
prevent  somebody  operating  on  the  fringe  of 
the  law  from  trying  to  make  a  contribution  to 
an  honest  politician's  campaign.  This,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  be  policed  by  the  candi- 
dates themselves  and  by  the  candidate's  sup- 
porters. The  bill  proposed,  I  suggest,  would 
be  completely  ineffective. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question?  He  has  just  made  the 
statement  that  the  candidates  and  the  can- 
didate's supporters  are  going  to  police  this. 
How  could  the  candidate's  supporters  con- 
ceivably police  who  was  making  contributions 
to  a  central  fund? 

Mr.  White:  I  should  have  taken  in  the 
national  executive,  I  omitted  to  do  that,  I 
should  have  included  the  national  party 
executive  and  organizers,  the  hon.  member  is 
quite  right.  I  was  thinking  in  local  terms 
when  I  made  that  remark.  It  is  up  to  the 
candidates  and  the  candidates'  supporters  and 
the  national  organization  and  the  provincial 
organization  and  all  the  people  involved  in 
this  great  political  party  to  make  sure  that 
these  corrupting  influences  are  kept  out  of 
the  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion? When  a  candidate  starts  a  campaign 
with    a    contribution    from    the    central    fund 


of,  say  $5,000,  as  a  basic  contribution  going 
to  all  ridings,  does  he  know  where  that 
money  came  from? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  the  hon.  member's 
candidates  informed  as  to  where  the  money 
comes  from? 

Mr.  White:  I  only  know  that  I  have  great 
faith  in  my  own  campaign  manager,  in  my 
own  official  agent  and  in  the  officers  of  the 
Conservative  party.  I  am  absolutely  sure,  I 
believe  it  without  any  qualification- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  member 
cross  his  heart? 

Mr.  White;  —that  monies  given  to  the 
Conservative  party  are  coming  from  the  very 
finest   element   of  our   society. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  has 
assurance  on  that  score  from  Louis  Herman,. 

has  he? 

Mr.  White:  Just  to  sum  up  this  argument,^ 
may  I  ask  the  House  to  postpone  any  action 
on  this  bill  for  the  present  time,  because 
while  it  may  have  a  small  measure  of  merit 
it  seems  to  me  after  some  examination  that 
the  advantages  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine,  numbering  two  or  three, 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  six  disadvantages 
that  I  have  attempted  to  explain  to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  some  deep  differences 
of  opinion  in  this  important  matter  and  be- 
cause this  bill  deserves  a  great  deal  of  study, 
I  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CONDITIONS  OF  LOANS 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeycr  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  mo\es  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
174,  An  Act  to  Require  the  Full  Disclosure 
of  all  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Loans  Made 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintcrmeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  hope  that  it  will  bt;  seriously  considered, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  essentially  the  principle 
that  I  am  trying  to  enunciate  in  this  bill  is 
a  very  simple  one  and  I  am  confident  one 
that  meets  with  substantial  concurrence  and 
support  from  all  sections  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  that  this  bill  is 
<lesigned  to  come  to  grips  with,  the  very 
simple  proposition,  how  do  we  control  the 
excess  interest  charge,  the  excess  cost  of 
money  and  credit  tluit  is  extended  within  the 
province? 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  this  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  I  can  immediately  think  of  many 
instances  when  or  where  we  feel  that  interest 
charges,  for  example,  or  the  cost  of  money, 
are  prohibitive  and  we  would  like  to  do 
something  about  it.  But  we  are  met  at  once 
with  a  number  of  legal  prohibitions.  For 
example,  imder  our  constitution  and  in  par- 
ticular section  91  of  The  British  North 
America  Act,  tlie  incorporation  of  banks  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money  is  exclusively  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  At 
the  same  time  property  and  civil  rights  are 
exclusively  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
government.  Therefore,  what  I  tried  to  do 
was  at  once  to  avoid  these  two  legal  pro- 
hibitions and  I  am  hopeful  that  I  have. 

I  can  simply  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
1  have  done  was  to  found  my  bill  on  the 
simple  proposition  that  it  is  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  to  reciuire  the  terms  of  a  contract 
to  }>e  publicized  or  to  be  divulged.  I  have 
consulted,  I  might  say,  some  constitutional 
experts  on  this  subject  and  they  advise  me— 
and  I  might  say  it  is  not  their  advice  really 
that  I  am  going  by,  but  my  own  opinion— 
that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  legislate  in  respect  to 
contracts  that  are  made  within  the  province. 

If  I  am  right  in  that  proposition,  if  I  am 
right  in  that  premise,  then  what  I  am  doing 
in  this  bill,  or  suggesting  in  this  bill,  is  that 
the  terms  of  all  financial  contracts,  of  all 
loans  made  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
province,  be  disclosed  so  that  any  time  that 
money  is  loaned,  any  time  that  credit  is  ex- 
tended—and hon.  members  will  note  when 
they  read  the  bill  that  it  deals  in  very  technical 
language  with  the  cost  of  credit  which  really 
means,  to  them  and  me,  the  cost  of  a  loan, 
we  phrased  it  in  that  language  so  that  we 
could  come  within  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
purview  of  provincial  jurisdiction— we  said 
that  any  time  that  credit  is  extended  the  terms 
of  the  extension  of  that  credit  must  be  out- 
lined in  tlie  form  of  a  statement.  Included 
in  that  statement  must  be  the  interest  rates 
as  charged,  any  bonus  that  is  charged,  any 
legal  fees  that  are  charged  and  all  other 
terms  because,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  particularly  in  this  field, 
has  great  ramifications. 

It  is  quite  possible  tliat  if  we  limited  the 
prohibition  to  interest  charges  only,  it  may 


well  be  that  some  very  ingenious  people 
would  charge  large  bonuses  or  add  to  the 
cost  of  money  by  including  or  incori>orating 
legal  fees  and  the  like. 

That  is  the  first  observation  I  want  to  make. 
We  have  attempted  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  in  what  I  Ixjlieve  to  be  a  con- 
stitutiomd  fashion. 

Secomlly,  we  have  adopted  the  attitude 
that  if  the  creditor  is  required  to  divulge  the 
terms  of  the  contract  we  will  let  the  public 
approval  or  displeasure  be  the  actual  penalty. 
In  other  words,  we  have  not  said  that  any 
particidar  interest  charge  is  prohibited  or 
any  particular  bonus  is  prohibitive  or  unlaw- 
ful or  illegal.  Wliat  we  have  said  is  that  no 
interest  charge  is  enforceable,  no  bonus  is 
enforceable,  no  provision  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  a  loan  is  enforc-eable  unless  it 
is  set  out  publicily  and  disclosed  publicly 
on  the  statement  that  is  required  to  be  put  in 
writing. 

Our  proposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
public  displeasure  and  the  public  disapproval 
of  what  we  might  here  term  an  unethical 
charge  or  a  prohibitive  charge  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  powerful  to  eliminate  and  to  dis- 
courage this  type  of  usury  and  this  type  of 
excessive  charges  for  credit  and  money.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  personally  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  proposition  and  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  many  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  House  who  are  likewise  interpsted. 

I  do  not  propose  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  as  unique  in  my  person,  or  unique 
in  the  Lilx?ral  Party.  I  think  only  that  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  this  House  to  accomplish 
some  positive  good.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  basic  support  in  principle  for  a  proposition 
that  none  of  us  can  be  opjwsed  to.  We  are 
all  opposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  usiu:>'  and 
excessive  interest  charges.  Tlie  problem 
reduces  itself  to  the  mechanics  to  l>e  used 
to  accomplish  that  opposition,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  tliat  what  we  have  tried  to  devise 
here  is  as  simple,  as  direct,  as  legal  and  as 
constitutional  a  method  of  coming  to  grips 
with  that  problem  as  any  that  I  have  en- 
Aisaged  or  seen  thus  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take  more 
time  at  this  juncture,  because  I  think  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  expressed  myself  in  principle 
and  I  think  that  all  hon.  members  of  tiiis 
House  will  know  what  I  am  aiming  at  and 
what  my  party  is  aiming  at  in  tliis  respect. 
I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  in  the 
past  on  many  ocx;asions  we  have  used  the 
opix)rtunity  of  second  reading  of  private 
members'  public  bills  to  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  common  programme  or 
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a  common  policy  in  all  sections  of  the  House, 
that  likewise  we  will  do  that  on  this 
occasion. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  with  that  hope 
in  mind,  I  would  now  ask  for  comments  from 
various  parts  of  the  House  and  I  would  hope 
that,  in  this  particular  bill,  at  this  particular 
time  in  this  particular  hour,  that  we  will  have 
sufficient  support  to  launch  this  jirogramme, 
if  not  to  the  legislative  conclusion  at  this 
immediate  session,  then  certainly  to  at  least 
the  extent  that  we  will  gain  basic  support 
in  principle,  and  assurance  that  some  positive 
action  will  be  caused  to  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal 
Party  did  not  see  fit  to  state  its  position  on 
the  bill  that  was  before  the  House  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  this  party 
is  prepared  to  state  its  positon  on  any  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  this  House  whenever 
we  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  was 
an  occasion  when  we  did  not  get  an  opportu- 
nity, but  we  have  an  opportunity  now. 

We  will  state  our  position  on  this  bill.  We 
support  the  bill.  We  think  that  it  is  a  step 
forward. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  one  should 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  practical  effect 
of  such  legislation.  There  is  already  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books  of  this  province 
requiring  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  loans  in 
the  case  of  second  mortgages.  I  am  not  sure 
if  that  legislation  applies  to  all  mortgages 
but  it  certainly  applies  to  second  mortgages. 
My  study  of  second  mortgage  lending  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  this  legis- 
lation may  be  useful  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  far 
from  fully  effective. 

What  happens  is  this:  The  reputable  dealer 
gives  full  disclosure  in  any  case.  He  makes 
quite  sure  that  the  borrower  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  up  against.  But  the  operator— 
and  I  am  afraid  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
them  in  the  second  mortgage  field— who  is 
more  concerned  to  take  advantage  of  human 
misery  than  to  provide  a  useful  function  in 
society,  can  very  easily  evade  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  by  taking  a  poor  sucker,  subjecting 
him  to  an  unconscionable  deal  and  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  regarding  disclosure 
by  simply  saying  to  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
desperate  for  a  loan:  "Sign  here,  sign  here, 
sign  here." 

The  first  document  he  signs  is  the  docu- 
ment regarding  disclosure.  The  poor  fellow, 
confused  and  not  very  familiar  with  the 
wiles  of  some  of  the  money  operators,  signs 
that    document   without    any    more    compre- 


hension of  it  than  he  has  of  any  of  the  other 
documents  he  signs,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
same  sort  of  thing  would  very  likely  happen 
as  far  as  the  shyster  operator  is  concerned 
in  other  fields. 

Of  course,  the  substantial  borrower  does: 
not  need  this  kind  of  protection.  He  can 
read  the  contract  or  he  can  hire  a  lawyer 
who  will  read  the  contract  and  he  will  know 
exactly  what  he  is  up  against.  It  is  the  little 
fellow,  particularly  the  fellow  who  has  got 
himself  into  financial  difficulties  probably  be- 
cause he  is  not  too  bright  and  has  not  man- 
aged his  affairs  too  well,  who  gets  fleeced  by 
these  loans  sharks.  I  am  not,  by  any  means, 
sure  that  a  mere  requirement  of  disclosure 
is  going  to  give  him   sufficient  protection. 

I  feel  quite  satisfied  that,  in  the  field  of  the 
personal  type  of  loan,  there  should  be  a  lim- 
itation on  interest  rates.  That  is  the  proper 
protection  for  the  fellow  who  will  otherwise 
be  victimized.  I  agree  that  this  Legislature 
can  do  nothing  in  that  field.  I  may  say  that 
the  party  with  which  I  have  been  associated 
has  for  many  many  years  had  bills  before 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  operate  in  this  field,  limiting  interest 
rates  with  regard  to  personal  loans.  Year 
after  year  when  the  Liberal  government  was 
in  power,  those  bills  were  kicked  into  the  ash- 
can,  and  they  got  very  much  the  same  treat- 
ment when  the  Conservative  government  took 
over.  I  think  that  if  the  Liberal  Party  is 
really  interested  in  this  problem  they  should 
show  greater  interest  than  they  have  in  the 
past  in  getting  limitations  on  interest  rates  as 
far  as  personal  loans  are  concerned.  That  is 
the  real  answer  to  the  problem. 

However,  this  bill  can  certainly  do  no  harm 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  do  a  certain  amount 
of  good.  It  may  cause  at  least  a  few  pros- 
pective borrowers  to  take  a  look  at  exactly 
what  they  are  getting  into  and  to  reflect.  If 
they  find  the  terms  to  be  unduly  onerous  to 
try  to  make  different  arrangements.  I  think 
that  will  happen  in  a  few  cases.  I  am  afraid 
there  will  still  be  a  lot  of  poor  fellows  fleeced 
because  they  are  sold  deals  that  they  do  not 
fully  understand  and  which  have  terms  which 
they  cannot  possibly  honour.  That  certainly 
has  happened  frequently  in  the  second  mort- 
gage business. 

I  may  say  that  a  more  effective  provision 
against  the  loan  shark  in  the  second  mortgage 
field  than  the  provision  regarding  disclosure, 
is  the  attitude  the  courts  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  unconscionable  transactions. 

However,  we  will  support  this  bill.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  government  should  not 
accept  it  and  let  it  become  part  of  the  law. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  I  would  like  to  make  some  very  short 
reference  to  this  Bill  No.  174  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Frankly,  I  think  the  House  is  indebted 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  forward,  and  I  am  expressing 
in  saying  so  my  own  view  rather  than  the 
government's  at  this  time.  But  I  do  so  from 
my  own  experience. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  this  House  in 
1951  I  began  what  I  called  a  free  legal  aid 
clinic  in  my  riding.  I  go  every  Wednesday 
evening  at  7  o'clock  to  a  community  centre. 
In  the  process  in  the  last  11  years  I  have 
had,  by  their  count,  nearly  13,000  people 
come  to  see  me. 

The  problems  that  are  generally  presented 
to  me  on  these  Wednesday  evenings  break 
themselves  down  into  six  general  categories. 
The  first  is  basically  matrimonial  of  one 
kind  or  another;  the  second  usually  deals 
with  positions,  jobs  that  they  are  looking 
for.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  all  centre 
around  the  same  kind  of  general  problems. 
The  third  is  usually  that  they  are  up  to 
their  arms  or  elbows  or  some  part  of  their 
body  in  first,  second  and  third  mortgages; 
in  short,  the  third  is  normally  related  to 
mortgages  on  their  homes.  The  fourth  usu- 
ally deals  with  a  car  that  is  about  to  be 
seized  or  has  just  been  seized— in  any  event, 
on  which  there  is  money  owing  or  which 
has  been  used  for  collateral  in  some  way. 
The  fifth  deals  with  ordinary  loans  where  a 
family  is  about  to  lose  their  furniture  or  the 
husband  has  left  a  wife  and  she  has  put 
her  name  on  the  bill  of  lading  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  she  is  the  only  one  who  is 
working  and  keeping  the  family  together, 
and  so  forth. 

Other  than  the  matrimonial  problems  and 
the  jobs,  most  of  these  all  revolve  around 
either  mistake  or  ignorance,  or  perhaps  just 
a  moment  of  faith  and  hope  at  a  time  when, 
because  of  being  able  to  borrow  some 
money  or  purchase  something  on  less  than 
cash,  in  a  moment  of  largesse  and  perhaps 
trust,  an  individual  will  go  forward  and  have 
confidence  in  some  vendor  and  take  back 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  upon  which  he 
himself  feels  he  understands  the  terms.  In 
the  final  analysis  I  have  found  in  these 
many  thousands  of  people  who  have  come 
to  me  over  the  ten-  or  11-year  period,  really 
when  it  comes  down— they  often  come 
down  to  me  almost  with  a  bushel  basket  full 
of  documents  and  ask  me  to  unravel  it; 
and  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  thing.  Normally  I 
have    found   it   has    stemmed   often   in   the 


first  instance  from  people  who  have  really 
been  taken  in.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  taken  in  intentionally  by  the 
vendor.  I  do  not  know  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine's  point  will  bring  the  real 
facts  of  the  transaction  to  the  attention 
of  somebody  who  can  be  that  easily  taken 
in.  I  am  not  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  I  do  not  think  it  usu- 
ally will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  there  may  be 
merit  in  what  the  hon.  gentleman  says. 
On  the  other  hand  I  think  the  point  of  tiie 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meycr)  is  that  this  is  a  step— as  the  hon. 
member  himself  said— this  is  a  step  perhaps 
in  the  right  direction.  At  least  it  may  make 
the  lender  or  the  vendor  stop  and  think 
whether  he  is  entering  into  a  transaction  of 
which  he  cannot  be  proud  and  for  whidi 
there  might  be  some  penalty. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me— and  I  do 
not  raise  this  rhetorically  or  actually  for  an 
answer,  but  simply  that  I  felt  during  the 
year  that  we  ought  to  look  at  this  matter. 
First  of  all,  I  wonder  whether  this  bill  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  constitutionally  proper. 
I  have  acknowledged  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  said:  that  he  has  had  people  look 
at  this.  I  think  we  should  also.  I  wonder 
how  and  in  what  way  it  conflicts  with  The 
Mortgages  Act  and  other  Acts  which  deal 
with  co-operatives  and  credit.  I  wonder 
whether  it  could  be  strengthened  in  terms 
of  enforcement  and  so  forth. 

In  short,  my  own  view  is  that  we  could 
well  stand  to  study  this  bill  to  see  whether 
we  can  strengthen  it,  and  then  periu^ 
bring  it  back  to  the  House  on  another  occa- 
sion on  which  we  can  then,  perhaps,  debate 
it  more  fully  and  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
meet  with  some  support  of  the  House  just 
on  a  moral  basis  because  of  my  own  experi- 
ence in  this  connection. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if-and  I  think, 
frankly,  although  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to 
close  tliis  off;  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  has  put  forward  his  atti- 
tude as  the  proponent  of  the  bill  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  and  I  now  gen- 
erally reflect  the  attitude,  without  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  government.  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  other  important  bills  that  this 
can  touch— and  whether  there  is  an  aspect 
of  unconstitutionality  and  so  forth— I  think 
we  should  look  at  this.  Therefore,  if  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  be  foreclosing  anybody's 
discussing  this,  I  would  move  the  adjourn- 
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ment  of  the  debate  and  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  gentlemen  that  I  would  be  anxious 
to  sponsor  some  study  of  this  bill  during 
the  year  and  to  bring  it  back. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
study  it  the  way  he  did  the  proposed  liquor 
legislation  that  we  proposed  last  year  and 
bring  it  in  in  the  same  effective  manner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  want  to  say  this 
quite  honestly,  I  have  acknowledged,  and 
other  people  have  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  many  people  in  this  House  on  both  sides 
who  have  made  a  good  contribution  to  the 
legislation  that  is  on  our  books.  By  no 
means  one  of  the  least  of  them  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
who  has  instituted  some  most  worthwhile 
discussions  on  portable  pensions,  for  in- 
stance, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think 
this  bill  is  worth  looking  at. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  per- 
mit a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Coming  from  the 
hon.  member,  of  course  I  would,  but  I  know 
I  will  wish  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Since  I  have  it  on  reliable 
authority,  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  only  got  57  per  cent  in  consti- 
tutional law,  would  he  have  someone  else 
study  the  constitutionality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that.  And  I  say  to  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  who  taught  both  the  hon,  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  and  myself  consti- 
tutional law  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  neither 
of  us  really  understood  the  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

hon.  Minister  a  question.    The  last  time  this 

happened  in  the  House  was  on  the  issue  of 

/   a    student    loans    fund,    when    we    got    the 

V  assurance  it  would  be  back  within  a  year  but 

it  did  not  get  back  for  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  that  was  $3  mil- 
lion; it  is  there  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  we  have  tlie  assur- 
ance it  will  be  back  within  one  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  am  the  errand 
boy  here,  tliat  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  dealing  with  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  this  province,  particularly  in 
relation  to  unemployment— and  this  question 
has  been  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  fields 
where  we  can  provide  some  help  in  providing 
jobs. 

I  have  submitted  this  particular  bill,  I  think 
it  is  now  the  third  time,  to  the  House  for 
consideration  and  I  think  now  it  is  about 
time  we  should  be  doing  something  about  it. 
Ontario  has  been  dragging  its  feet  for  too 
long  in  the  matter  of  vacations  with  pay. 
My  amendment  to  the  present  Act  provides 
for  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay  during  the 
first  four  years  of  employment  and  three 
weeks  after  the  fifth  year  of  employment. 
This  will  bring  Ontario  into  line  with  other 
provinces  that  have  approached  this  matter 
in  an  enlightened  manner. 

Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
New  Brunswick  have  legislation  comparable 
to  Ontario,  but  in  paying  only  one  week  after 
one  year,  Ontario  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  relation  to  the  other  provinces  of  Canada. 
British  Columbia,  of  course,  provides  for  two 
weeks  after  one  year;  Alberta  provides  for 
two  weeks  after  one  year;  in  Manitoba  it  is 
two  weeks  after  one  year;  in  Saskatchewan 
it  is  two  weeks  after  one  and  three  weeks 
after  five  years;  this  has  just  come  into  effect 
since  1958  in  Saskatchewan. 

As  well  as  being  basically  sound  in  regards 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  employees  work- 
ing in  the  high  pressure  and  tension  of  in- 
dustry today,  increased  vacations  with  pay 
will  do  much  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
problem  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
some  time.  Since  this  government  offers  little 
in  the  way  of  measures  to  alleviate  the  very 
serious  unemployment  in  the  province,  I 
suggest  this  amendment  offers  a  concrete 
suggestion  for  improvements  in  this  area  and 
one  which  is  long  overdue. 

In  checking  some  of  the  statistics  I  find 
that  there  are  about  500,000  employees  in 
trade  vmions  in  Ontario  and  there  are  varying 
types  of  vacation  agreements.  The  average 
coverage  would  be  approximately  one  week 
after  one  year  as  provided  by  legislation,  and 
two  weeks  after  three  years  and  three  after 
15,  and  four  after  25.  This  is  about  the 
average  vacation  plan  in  most  industries,  and 
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in  some  cases  there  are  three  weeks  after  10 
years,  and  four  weeks  after  20  years.  I 
suggest  that  if  a  million  of  the  work  force 
in  this  province  were  to  receive  an  extra 
week's  vacation  with  pay  under  this  legisla- 
tion, it  would  provide  steady  work  for  over 
19,000  men,  but  there  are  no  figures  avail- 
able to  break  down  the  situation  across  the 
province.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  1.25  million  not  organized  the  figure  of 
increased  employment  could  be  much  lower. 
The  1960  amendment  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Vacation  with  Pay  Act  brings  the  new 
features  into  annual  vacation  legislation  in 
Canada,  and  it  provides  for  annual  vacations 
on  the  basis  of  accumulative  service.  The 
Act  now  provides  that  an  employee  is  now 
entitled  to  a  three  week  vacation  with  pay 
after  five  accumulative  years  of  employment. 
Where  such  persons*  employment  with  the 
same  employer  has  not  been  continuous,  the 
Act  imposes  on  the  employers  also  the 
obligation  to  maintain  for  a  period  of  five 
years  the  records  of  employees  who  are  re- 
employed within  six  months  after  termina- 
tion of  a  previous  period  of  service. 

The  1958  amendment  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Act  makes  a  provision  not  found  in  any  other 
Act.  It  provides  for  a  system  which  would 
enable  employees  to  postpone  a  week  of  their 
annual  vacation  each  year  for  a  maximum  of 
four  years.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
which  would  permit  the  accumulation  of  a 
\'acation  of  up  to  seven  weeks,  some  form  of 
guarantee  would  be  required  for  the  payment 
of  vacation  pay,  such  as  deposits  of  vacation 
pay  in  a  trust  account,  or  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond.  The  system  in  no  case  would  be 
mandatory,  since  it  would  not  apply  in  respect 
to  an  employee  unless  he  and  his  employer 
have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
agreed  that  it  shall  apply. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  is  new  that 
I  would  direct  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Domestic  servants  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  some 
consideration  along  the  lines  of  our  vacation 
with  pay  Act  because  we  are  finding  that  this 
is  another  area,  as  well  as  the  health  and 
welfare  area,  in  collective  bargaining  that  is 
causing  some  problem.  I  think  we  could 
reduce  industrial  strife  somewhat  by  provid- 
ing adequate  legislation  through  vacations 
with  pay  that  would  reduce  some  of  the 
strikes  and  the  drawn-out  collective  bargain- 
ing that  the  trade  unions  are  carrying  on 
today. 

I  think  that  these  things— vacations,  health 


and  welfare  benefits,  pensions-should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  government,  and  leave 
the  trade  unions  free  to  bargain  for  wages 
and  the  conditions  in  the  plant.  I  think  we 
would  find  if  we  can  reach  these  areas  where 
we  have  adequate  vacations  with  pay  com- 
parable to  the  majority  of  provinces  in 
Canada,  then  we  will  find  that  the  collective 
bargaining  area  will  be  softened  up  some^ 
what.  I  urge  some  support  for  this  bill  from 
the  House. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  rather  fitting 
that  I  should  defend  the  government's  posi- 
tion on  this  particular  bill  because  as  I  sat 
here  I  was  thinking  back  to  1944.  Mr.  George 
Drew  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  you  will 
recall  because  I  am  sure  you  were  in  the 
Legislature  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  did  not  have  too  many  members  and  Mr. 
Drew  was  looking  for  something  that  he 
could  bring  in  that  would  probably  be  accept- 
able to  the  people. 

In  discussion  with  all  the  Ministers  he 
said:  "Now,  I  want  you  to  bring  in  some 
legislation,  something  that  will  do  us  credit," 
and  he  said  to  me:  "What  do  you  think  you 
could  do?"  I  had  often  thought  of  this 
because  I  had  been  a  workman  at  the 
carpenter  trade  years  before  that.  I  was  a 
union  man  when  I  worked  at  the  carpentry 
trade,  but  I  knew  many  men  worked  long 
hours,  very  long  hours.  My  own  father,  for 
instance.  And  I  said,  just  oflF  the  cuflF,  as  it 
were,  let  us  have  an  hours  of  work  and 
vacations  with  pay  Act.  He  was  not  too 
impressed  with  the  idea  at  the  start,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
"Were  you  serious  about  that  hours  of  work 
and  vacations  with  pay?"  I  said  "yes".  I 
really  was.  He  said:  "Develop  it  and  we  will 
introduce  it."  And  that  is  the  way  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act  was 
born. 

As  you  know,  this  Act  has  been  brought 
to  the  House  many,  many  times  and  I  made 
a  statement— I  do  not  know  just  when  it  was 
but  it  was  not  too  long  ago— and  I  said  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diflScult  to  oppose  this 
type  of  legislation  because  every  person  who 
works  realizes  that  every  individual  would 
like  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  rather  than 
one.  I  said  that  the  government  bill  of  1944 
had  been  generally  accepted  by  the  people  of 
the  province  and  it  had  accomplished  a  great 
deal.    It  was  accepted. 

The  employers,  and  we  had  many  discus- 
sions with  them,  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  a  man  to  have  a  week's  vaca- 
tion that  had  been  paid  for,  because  if  you 
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are  not  paid  for  it  it  is  not  a  vacation,  you 
are  actually  being  laid  off.  Besides  securing 
for  the  individual  this  week  for  relaxation 
which  has  been  mentioned  for  health  reasons 
—and  men  that  work  in  heavy  industry  and 
so  forth  need  some  break— it  provides  an 
opportunity  for  negotiations  to  increase  the 
holiday  period  in  those  places  and  those 
industries  and  shops  where  management  felt 
they  could  do  better  than  the  one  week.  As 
a  result  of  these  negotiations  a  great  many 
have  been  able  to  get  more  holidays  than 
the  minimum  set  out  in  the  legislation. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  fair— and  I  do  not 
now— to  compare  Ontario  with  other  prov- 
inces. I  do  not  even  like  to  mention 
Saskatchewan  in  this  connection;  there  is 
no  comparison  between  Saskatchewan  and 
Ontario  and  a  great  many  of  the  other 
provinces,  because  they  have  no  industr>'. 
We  are  the  people  who  have  the  large 
industry  and  the  great  industrial  activity 
and  what  would  seem  a  very  simple  thing 
out  there  is  a  very  big  and  difficult  thing 
here.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  thing  in 
the  continuous  operation  of  industries  in  this 
province  and  would  aflFect  the  ability  of  our 
industry  to  remain  competitive  in  their  fields. 

I  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  100,000 
or  more  small  businesses  that  they  should 
have  to  give  two  weeks'  holidays  with  pay  in 
the  season  when  their  help  is  needed  the 
most  and  the  employer  would  not  be  able 
to  take  even  one  week  himself.  There  are 
thousands  of  small  business  people  in  that 
very  predicament  right  today.  I  concluded 
those  remarks  that  this  would  be  popular  with 
many  people,  but  it  would  work  a  hardship 
on  industry  and  on  the  merchants  and  people 
who  are  striving,  and  I  mean  striving,  for 
their  very  existence  today. 

What  I  said  then  holds  good  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  right  today,  for  one  reason:  I 
have  always  felt  that  when  a  government 
introduces  and  enacts  into  legislation  a 
measure  that  requires  other  people— not  the 
government— to  spend  their  money,  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  such  legislation 
should  be  at  a  minimum.  We  provided  the 
pattern  for  this  work,  both  hours  of  work 
and  vacations  with  pay,  and  then  let  the 
matter  rest  on  negotiations  as  between  people 
and  their  employers.  That  has  resulted  in 
improved  conditions,  I  will  admit,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  we  hoped  would  happen. 

This  government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  talked  about  the  fact  we  have  had 
a  recession,  we  have  had  a  great  many  un- 
employed people.  Our  governments  have 
spent  lots  of  money,  big  money,  in  endeavour- 


ing to  improve  conditions,  to  employ  more 
people  and  to  further  and  investigate  ways 
and  means  to  improve  our  exports,  which 
have  almost  disappeared  in  many  lines.  For 
many  reasons,  not  only  just  for  the  one 
reason.  But  we  have  practically  priced  our- 
selves out  of  the  markets;  price  is  the  very 
real  reason. 

Our  hope  to  regain  this  market,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  use  every  technical  improve- 
ment and  better  ways  of  production  to  make 
our  prices  more  competitive.  So  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  all  these  things  are  going  on,  trying 
to  improve  the  conditions,  trying  to  get 
people  back  to  work,  that  we  impose  new 
costs  on  our  industry.  Whether  we  think  it 
or  not,  this  would  be  a  step  to  higher  costs 
of  production  if  we  increase  the  cost  of  these 
vacations. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  in  these  critical  days  we 
should  try  by  every  means  to  better  our 
position  and  not  worsen  it. 

If  we  do  not  improve  it,  we  might  have 
more  holidays  than  we  want,  but  without 
pay.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  to  give 
more  vacations  would  create  more  jobs.  It 
might  work,  but,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great 
many  of  our  secondary  industries  it  would 
work  just  the  opposite  because  they  would  be 
less  and  less  able  to  stay  in  the  competitive 
market  and  therefore  there  would  be  more 
people  being  laid  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  in  The  Department  of  Labour  budget  we 
have  $11  million  for  vacations  with  pay  for 
the  construction  industry  and  for  the  part 
time  worker  who  works  a  certain  time  and 
then  is  laid  off  or  changes  his  job  so  that  he 
does  get  credit  on  his  vacation  with  pay. 

I  think  hon.  members  could  add  to  that 
at  least  five  times  as  much  for  the  cost  of 
vacations  to  other  industries  who  do  not 
utilize  the  department  to  pay  their  vacations, 
but  have  a  regular  holiday  period  or  some- 
thing and  just  pay  it. 

So  hon.  members  can  see  what  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  goes  into  vacations 
as  of  now.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise 
for  the  government,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  recommend  it  to  them,  at  this  time  to 
increase  the  vacations  with  pay.  So  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
Bill  No.  38. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the 
defender  of  the  government  a  question  at 
this  point?  Would  he  explain,  briefly,  why 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  behind  in  this 
whole  conception  of  vacations  with  pay?    I 
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have  mentioned  what  the  situation  is  in 
Canada:  that  British  Cohimbia,  Alberta, 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  get  two  weeks 
after  one  year  and  we  are  still  giving  one 
week.  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
France,  Germany  and  now  the  United  States 
are  going  into  what  they  call  extended 
vacation  programmes  to  help  alleviate  the 
unemployment  and  look  after  some  of  the 
older  workers.  So  why  do  we  have  this  18th 
century  approach  to  things?  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  why  this  province,  this 
wealthy  province  of  Ontario,  cannot  at  least 
do  as  well  as  the  other  provinces  in  Canada? 

Mr.    A.    H.    Cowling   (High    Park)   moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 


the  House;  tomorrow  we  will  deal  with  some 
bills  that  came  out  of  committee  today.  We 
will  resume  the  budget  debate  and  any  other 
orders  of  business  that  may  appear  neoetsary. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  U 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  accepting  my  recom- 
mendaHon  of  10:30? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  For  tonight  I  am. 

Mr.  MacE>onald:  What  time  are  we  meet- 
ing tomorrow? 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    Two   o'clock    in   d>e 

afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Lakeshore  Pub- 
lic School,  Burlington,  and  Beverley  Acres 
Public  School,  Richmond  Hill;  in  the  west 
gallery,  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Louis 
Separate  Schools,  Clarkson. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East),  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland) 
from  the  standing  committee  on  labour, 
presented  the  committee's  second  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  168,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan,  that  the  select  committees 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  drugs 
and  the  administration  and  executive  prob- 
lems of  government  be  reappointed  and  con- 
tinue with  the  same  membership  and  all  the 
same  powers  and  duties  as  heretofore. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wish  to  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
On  April  3,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Labour  department  estimates,  I  told  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Warrender)  that  I 
had  received  complaints  from  employees  of 
the  International  Iron  and  Metal  Company 
in  Hamilton  to  the  eflFect  that  hoists  were 
being    operated    without    certified    operators 
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and  that  machines  were  not  being  kept  in 
safe  working  condiHon.  I  inquired  whether 
complaints  had  been  received  by  the  board 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  matter  had  been 
looked  into. 

The  hon.  Minister  replied:  '^Vell,  just  by 
coincidence,  I  have  been  told  just  now  that 
this  situation  was  looked  into  and  has  been 
coTTected."-Hansard,  page  1874. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  was  right,  because  for  a  situa> 
tion  to  be  corrected,  it  must  have  existed 
in  the  first  place.  Unfortunately,  I  have  had 
to  be  away  from  the  Legislature  for  a  few 
days  but,  during  my  absence,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister read  into  the  record  a  letter  which 
he  received  from  Mr.  Coldblatt,  president 
of  International  Iron  and  Metal  Company, 
which  was  an  attack  on  me  and  the  remarks 
I  had  made  eariieT—Hansardy  page  2181. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister  agreed  with  me 
when  I  first  raised  this  issue,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  he  used  my  absence  and  his 
position  to  play  politics  in  a  most  despic- 
able manner  and  I  think  an  apology  is 
called  for  at  this  time.  I  think  this  is  a 
typically  unwarranted  political  atteck,  I 
regret  that  the  management  of  International 
Iron  and  Steel  were  disturbed  about  the 
publicity,  but  when  I  receive  complaints 
from  constituents  in  relation  to  provincial 
laws,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  correct  Aem 
and  I  owe  no  apology  or  retraction  to  any- 


Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  1  consider  where  the  re- 
mark came  from,  and  treat  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth)i  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

The  question  is  that,  in  view  of  the  many 
inquiries  from  various  municipalities,  would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  advise  the  degree 
of  participation  by  the  Ontario  government 
with  respect  to  local  centennial  grants  from 
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the  centennial  fund  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  what  department  of  pro- 
vincial government  will  be  responsible  for 
the  liaison  between  the  municipality  and  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  the 
dollar  value  of  participation.  We  have  not 
reached  that  stage  as  yet,  but  I  can  say 
that  we  have  been  working  with  Ottawa  in 
this  matter.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Cass)  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Macln- 
tyre,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  have  rep- 
resented the  province  at  numerous  meetings 
in  Ottawa  where  the  programme  is  being 
worked  out.  Our  negotiations  in  planning 
are  continuing  and  once  we  have  reached 
the  necessary  decisions  we  will  notify  the 
municipalities  concerned.  I  would  assure 
the  House  that  our  participation  in  the  cen- 
tennial celebrations  will  be  in  keeping  with 
our  position  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  will 
serve  as  the  liaison  organization  between 
the  municipalities  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  Minister  will  continue 
the  work  that  he  has  been  doing  in  the 
field  of  liaison  between  this  government  and 
the  federal  government  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  a  supple- 
mentary question?  In  view  of  the  statement 
by  Ottawa  that  these  grants  will  be  made 
on  a  first-come-first-serve  basis,  would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  give  assurances  that  we 
will  not  be  in  second  place  to  some  of  the 
other  provinces  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
our  negotiations  with  Ottawa. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  permit  me  to  express 
a  word  of  appreciation  through  you,  to  the 
Hansard  team  for  the  job  that  they  have 
done  this  year. 

Maybe  I  need  add  nothing  after  that 
applause,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted just  to  add  a  few  words.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  the  past,  we  have 
discussed  this  point  in  the  Legislature  and 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  that 
it  was  being  handled.  But  it  has  been  my  per- 
sonal impression  that  it  has  never  been 
handled  better  in  this  Legislature  than  this 
year.     Indeed,  with  the  serious  disability  of 


not  having  the  facilities  available  that  they 
have  at  Ottawa  for  handling  Hansard,  they 
have  approached  the  dispatch  and  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  handled  there,  and  I  for 
one  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  and  follow  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr,  MacDonald). 
Ordinarily  the  positions  are  reversed  in  these 
matters  of  congratulations,  but  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  would  express  the  thanks  of  the 
hon.  members  on  this  side  as  well,  to  those 
responsible  for  the  very  fine  service  we  have 
received  from  the  people  employed  in  getting 
Hansard  out  at  this  session. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  privilege  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  extend  another  congratu- 
lation to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  on  behalf  of  the 
ploughmen,  not  just  of  Canada,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  ploughmen  of  the  world  for  the  way 
we  were  used  in  this  assembly  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  know  that  the  dififerent  associa- 
tions of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  and  the  world 
associations  would  wish  me  to  convey  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
my  compliments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  K. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 

SAFETY  OF  WORKMEN 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  162,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  workmen 
during  the  construction,  alteration,  repair  or 
demolition  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  These  bill 
books  are  getting  so  big  it  is  hard  to  manage 
them. 

I  would  like  to  raise  again  a  matter  which 
I  think  was  raised  in  the  labour  committee 
of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  municipal  inspection  under 
this  Act.  The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act 
which  has  now  been  repealed,  or  which  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  repealed,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  everybody  to  have  been  a  failure. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  that  failure  unquestion- 
tionably  was  the  fact  that  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  the  legislation  was  placed  on 
the  municipalities. 

The  same  unsatisfactory  principle  is  now 
being   followed    in    this    new    bill   which   is 
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allegedly  an  improvement  on  The  Building 
Trades  Protection  Act.  Whether  or  not  it  is, 
in  fact,  an  improvement  remains  to  be  seen, 
Ixjcause  the  substance  of  the  legislation  is  not 
really  before  us,  it  is  to  come  forward  later  in 
the  form  of  regulations.  But  there  is  one 
principle  at  least  that  we  can  say  now  is 
unsatisfactory  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
municipal  inspection,  with  The  Department 
of  Labour  assuming  little  or  no  responsibility 
for  inspection  except  in  unorganized  terri- 
tories. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cisbom,  that  section 
4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  after  the  words  "the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council"  and  substituting  the 
following:  "shall  appoint  such  inspectors  as 
may  be  necessary  who  shall  enforce  this 
Act  and  the  regulations".  Then  the  section 
will  read:  "The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  shall  appoint  such  inspectors  as  may 
be  necessary  who  shall  enforce  this  Act  and 
the  regulations". 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
should  carry,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  carry,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  further  adjust- 
ments in  the  bill.  For  example,  sections  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9  and  10  would  probably  all  be  deleted 
and  one  or  two  other  sections  would  have 
to  be  adjusted.  I  am  not  in  my  amendment 
purporting  to  deal  with  those  sections  since 
they  come  later,  but  at  this  juncture  I  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place 
clearly  before  the  House  the  fundamental 
principle  that  legislation  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  as  far  as  its  enforcement  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  old  cry  of  municipal  autonomy  is 
raised  frequently  in  this  House  in  situations 
where  it  is  totally  irrelevant.  This  matter  has 
nothing  to  whatever  to  do  with  municipal 
autonomy,  in  my  submission.  Nobody  sug- 
gests that  The  Factory,  Shop  and  OflBce 
Building  Act  should  be  enforced  by  municipal 
inspectors.  It  is  a  provincial  law,  establishing 
safety  standards  in  certain  classes  of  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  province,  and  it  is 
clearly  recognized  to  be  a  provincial  matter. 

I  submit  there  is  no  real  difference  in 
principle  in  relation  to  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  us,  which  purports  to  provide  for 
safety  in  construction  operation.  This  is  not 
really  a  municipal  responsibility.  It  is  unfair 
to  impose— without  consultation,  let  it  be 
said— the  cost  of  enforcement  upon  the  muni- 
cipality. I  do  not  know  how  the  hon.  Min- 
ister figures  that  it  jibes  with  municipal 
autonomy    and   mimicipal    rights    to    impose 


costs  upon  municipulities  without  any  con- 
sultation witJi  them  at  all.  Tliey  are  not 
properly  in  a  position  to  handle  the  matter, 
and  what  will  happen  will  be  that  the  legida- 
tion,  whatever  form  it  may  take  wheo  tbe 
regulations  come  down,  will  not  be  ade- 
quately and  uniformly  enforced  throughout 
the  province. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  upon  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  he  should  accept  this  ammdrntat, 
at  least  in  principle.  If  he  dbei  not  Ulce  the 
wording  he  has  got  draftsmen  who  can  re- 
draft tlie  amendment.  But  certainly  the 
principle  should  be  accepted,  and  we  should 
go  on  record  as  taking  the  stand  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  should  be  enforced  by  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  is  in  principle  cer- 
tainly exacdy  the  same  as  the  amendment 
that  we  moved  yesterday  in  committee. 
Certainly  we  are  gobig  to  support  it  We 
think  it  makes  abuiKlant  good  sense.  How- 
ever, in  committee  yesterday  it  was  obvious 
that  the  group  of  eight  Cabinet  Minlitan 
who  rallied  to  support  the  hon.  Minister  were 
expressing  government  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  change  6aeii  minds. 

I  would  be  very  interested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  see  what  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  White)  is  going  to  do.  He  was 
quite  upset  yesterday  that  the  committee  was 
going  to  deal  with  the  bill  at  all  while  this 
principle  was  left  there  and  before  the  muni- 
cipalities were  consulted.  I  would  think  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  could  do 
nothing  else  but  support  this  amendment  as 
we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Ut. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  diis 
bill  for  a  minute  or  two.  If  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  recall  the  discusston  that 
took  place  in  committee  yesterday,  they  will 
remember  that  my  sole  request  was  that  this 
bill  be  delayed  so  that  the  city  of  Londra 
and  certain  other  municipalities  perhi^ 
could  discuss  the  bill  with  the  Minister. 
I  did  not  object  to  section  4  or  to  any  other 
sections  of  the  bill  and  I  have  every  inteiUion 
of  voting  for  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Give  him  credit  for  that.  It 
is  certainly  quite  a  switch. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  you  tr>'  to  control  the  barking  dog  over 
diere.   I  want  to  make  it  clear  on  tlie  records 
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that  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  did  a 
little  more  than  he  puts  into  the  record 
today.  He  moved  a  motion  before  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  that  the  bill  be  delayed.  I 
think  his  motion  extended  the  period  to  one 
year  for  further  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
then,  having  moved  that  motion,  he  dis- 
appeared. Another  motion  was  made  and 
the  motion- 
Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —just  a  moment— the  motion 
by  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  was 
not  further  dealt  with. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Stop  banging  that  gavel.  Can 
I  ask  you  on  the  last  day  of  the  session- 
Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
correct  the  misstatement  of  fact  as  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  did  not 
move  that  this  Act  be  deferred  for  a  year; 
what  I  did  move  was  that  the  bill  be  deferred 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  which 
presumably  will  be  next  fall.  I  further  sug- 
gested that  in  the  interval  the  department 
could  confer  with  the  city  of  London,  as  they 
had  requested,  and  with  any  other  munici- 
palities that  were  interested. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  assured  me  that 
certain  discussions  did  in  fact  take  place  with 
the  municipalities  and  he  is  confident  in  his 
own  mind,  I  judge  from  what  he  has  told 
me,  that  the  department  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  opinion  from  those  muni- 
cipalities that  were  brought  into  discussions 
on  this  bill.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept 
that  answer  and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  to 
vote  in  favour  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  pointed  out  that  I  had 
made  this  motion  and  left.  I  think  that  he 
may  have  inferred  that  I  left  quickly  so  I 
would  not  have  to  vote  or  carry  on  my 
objections,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  was 
intending,  but  there  was  an  overtone  there 
that  the  hon.  members  may  have  noticed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  White:  Now,  sir,  I  say  that  when  I 
first  rose  to  my  feet  at  about  five  minutes  to 
eleven,  or  thereabouts,  I  pointed  out  I  was 


the  first  speaker  on  this  Act,  I  pointed  out 
when  I  first  stood  up  that  I  was  chairing 
an  important  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
education  in  committee  room  No.  2,  starting 
at  11  o'clock,  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
stay  and  for  that  reason  I  wished  to  introduce 
the  delegation  from  London  and  make  certain 
remarks  of  my  own.  So  the  reason  for  my 
leaving  was  well  known  to  those  people  who 
were  in  committee  and  paying  attention.  I 
think,  sir,  the  reason  for  leaving  was  perfectly 
appropriate  and  fitting. 

:  Mr.  Singer:  If  I  may  say  just  one  more 
word  while  we  are  setting  the  record  straight 
on  this  point.  The  mayor,  his  worship  the 
mayor,  of  the  city  of  London,  appeared  at  the 
committee,  together  with  the  clerk  accom- 
panied by  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.  White).  Those  two  gentiemen  made  the 
same  sort  of  objection  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  ( Mr.  Bryden )  made  and  hopes 
will  be  dealt  with  by  his  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  my  impression  and  the  impres- 
sion of  my  hon.  colleagues  in  committee,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  was  there 
to  support  entirely  their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

I  declare  tlie  amendment  lost. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  having  failed 
to  establish  the  eminently  sound  principle  of 
Labour  department  responsibility  with  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
now  like  to  attempt  to  urge  upon  the  hon. 
Minister  a  compromise  which  would  be  strictly 
in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
McAndrew  commission.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  The  Department  of  Labour  washes 
its  hands  almost  entirely  of  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  except  in  unorganized 
territories.  The  only  exception  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  is  that  it  does  reserve 
the  right  to  lay  down  qualifications  for  in- 
spectors. Beyond  that  it  washes  its  hands 
entirely  of  responsibility.  It  sets  standards, 
or  proposes  to  set  standards— it  has  not  set 
them  yet— and  then  proposes  to  leave  the 
matter   entirely  to   the  municipalities. 

The  McAndrew  commission  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  municipal  inspection,  but 
did  very  strongly  recommend  review  by  the 
department   of   what   the   municipalities    are 
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doing  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  law  is  in 
fact  being  enforced  and  that  we  do  not  have 
a  repetition  of  the  situation  of  total  neglect 
that  grew  up  over  the  years  under  The  Build- 
ings Trades  Protection  Act.  The  McAndrew 
commission  proposed  on  page  34  of  the 
mimeographed  version  of  its  report,  the 
following: 

The  new  Act  must  clearly  state  that  the 
ultimate  resiwnsibility  for  its  enforcement 
hes  with  The  Department  of  Labour.  The 
commission  appreciates  that  such  enforce- 
ment may  be  difficult  without  infringing 
upon  municipal  autonomy  but  the  history 
of  this  Act  underlines  the  necessity  for 
the  granting  of  such  authority  to  the 
department.  To  facilitate  the  task  of  en- 
forcement for  the  department  a  system  of 
annual  returns  should  be  inaugurated.  Each 
year  the  department  should  send  a  form  of 
return  to  every  municipality  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  municipality  should  be  required 
to  complete  the  return  and  file  it  with  the 
department  within  30  days  of  receipt. 

That  is  a  clear-cut  recommendation  of  the 
McAndrew  commission  which  the  government 
has  had  before  it  since  the  middle  of  October 
of  last  year.  The  bill  is  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  without  overhauling  it, 
to  amend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out 
fully  the  McAndrew  recommendation.  But  I 
think  we  should  at  least  attempt  to  amend  it 
to  the  extent  of  indicating  the  desirability  of 
municipalities  filing  returns  with  the  depart- 
ment,   as    McAndrew    proposed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  ( Mr. 
Gisbom)  that  .section  16  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  sub- 
section: 

2.  Every  inspector  who  under  subsection 
1  prepares  a  report  and  submits  it  to  a 
council  or  councils  shall  submit  a  copy 
thereof  to  The  Department  of  Labour  with- 
in 30  days  after  he  has  submitted  it  to  the 
council  or  councils  concerned. 

In  other  words,  section  16  as  it  now  stands 
merely  requires  an  inspector  at  the  municipal 
level  to  submit  a  report  to  the  municipal 
council  to  which  he  is  responsible,  or  in  cer- 
tain situations  more  than  one  municipal 
council.  I  believe  that  in  order  that  The 
Department  of  Labour  may  at  lea.st  be  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
province,  copies  of  such  reports  should  be 
submitted  to  the  department.  The  department 
then  will  be  in  a  position  to  know  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  each  municipality. 


In  cases  where  nothing  is  happening  they 
will  be  advised  of  the  situation  before  some- 
IxKly  gets  killed  and  perhaps  take  steps  to 
persuade  the  municipal  council  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  under  this  law. 

Surely  the  hon.  Minister  ought  to  accept 
at  least  that  form  of  review,  since  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  department  is  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  law  is,  in  fact,  being  properly 
enforced  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  required  under  section  16  to 
have  reports  filed  with  the  municipality  is 
so  that  in  case  the  department  and  other  per- 
sons want  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  it  is 
very  easy  to  do  so.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
that  just  because  you  have  an  accumulation 
of  reports  in  the  department  from  time  to  time 
that  you  necessarily  know  what  is  going  on 
in  that  area.  With  our  own  inspectors  look- 
around  in  the  area,  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  the  conditions  are.  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  does  the  hon.  Minister 
envisage  that  the  department  is  going  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  any  municipality  if  he 
does  not  have  any  staff  to  enforce  this  legisla- 
tion except  in  unorganized  territories?  It 
would  at  least  be  of  assistance  to  him  to  have 
a  provision  that  reports  filed  with  municipali- 
ties must  also  be  fUed  with  him.  Then  some- 
one in  his  department  could  keep  a  record 
of  them  and  make  sure  that  there  are  reports 
in  all  the  municipalities,  at  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  we  will  have 
sufficient  staff  for  that,  Mr.  Chariman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  say  "aye".  All  those  opposed  please 
say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Section  16  agreed  to. 

Sections  17  to  23,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now 
going  to  make  one  last  effort  to  patch  up  what 
I  think  is  patently  a  most  iq^dequate  piece  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  a  ||pry  serious  situa- 
tion. 

As  I  stated  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  the  legislation  does  not  lay  down  any 
standards  whatsoever  relating  to  safe  opera- 
tion on  construction  projects.  There  is  not 
one  standard  laid  down  in  this  bill.  All  that 
is  provided  is  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council  has  the  power  to  make  regulations. 
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We  have  no  idea  wheti  these  reguhitions  will 
come  forward,  if  ever.  We  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  review  them.  I  think  the  principle 
of  delegation  of  authority  is  an  unsound  prin- 
ciple that  should  not  be  resorted  to  except 
in  cases  of  obvious  necessity.  What  the  gov- 
ernment has  done  here  is  to  bring  in  a  bill 
which  makes  certain  provisions  regarding  en- 
forcement, but  which,  as  to  the  real  heart  of 
the  bill,  it  makes  no  provision  at  all.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  seriously  suggesting  to  this 
Legislature  that  it  should  abrogate  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field  and  simply  hand  them 
over  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
without  opportunity  for  review. 

I  think  it  is  undesirable  under  most  circum- 
stances for  legislative  powers  to  be  delegated 
to  some  other  body.  I  think  the  Legislature 
should  take  responsibility  for  its  own  Acts. 
Certainly,  on  matters  of  detail  it  is  necessary 
to  give  power  to  make  regulations,  but  we  are 
not  here  concerned  with  matters  of  detail. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  whole  field  of 
safety  regulations.  Everything  is  being  handed 
over  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council. 
This  Legislature  will,  if  this  section  passes, 
leave  itself  with  no  jurisdiction  in  the  field  at 
all— no  power  to  review  what  is  being  done, 
to  consider  its  adequacy  or  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  what  is  being  done. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, having  had  the  McAndrew  report  before 
him  since  the  middle  of  last  October,  could 
very  well  have  brought  in  a  bill  that  con- 
tained, within  the  framework  of  the  bill,  the 
main  standards  that  are  to  be  observed.  There 
would  have  to  be  power  to  make  regulations 
on  matters  of  detail,  but  the  main  standards 
ought  to  have  been  laid  down  in  this  bill. 
The  hon.  Minister  cannot  plead  lack  of  time. 
He  has  had  six  months  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  evasion  that  we  now  have  before  us 
indicates  one  of  two  things:  either  the  depart- 
ment simply  was  not  taking  the  matter  seri- 
ously and  now  has  hashed  together  something 
at  the  last  minute  to  give  an  appearance  of 
action,  or  the  hon.  Minister  treats  this  Legis- 
lature with  contempt  and  does  not  want  it  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  as  far  as  legislation 
is  concerned.  One  can  assume  only  one  or 
the  other  of  tho§^  two  things. 

At  this  stage  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  deal  adequately  with  the  matter. 
We  cannot  now,  from  this  side,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Ontario  labour  safety  council,  bring  in  the 
substantial  number  of  amendments  that  would 
be  required  to  set  forth  proper  safety  stand- 
.4irds  in  this  bill.  We  cannot  do  that,  but  I 
would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  this  late 


hour  to  see  one  thing  at  least  done  in  the 
bill,  and  that  is  to  declare  in  the  bill  that  we 
believe  that  in  the  main— and  I  emphasize  "in 
the  main"— that  the  proper  standards  of  safety 
on  construction  work  are  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  construction  safety  measures, 
being  part  8  of  the  National  Building  Code. 

I  think  we  should  declare  ourselves  as  indi- 
cating that  that  is  the  document  where,  in  the 
main,  we  will  find  standards  that  are  accep- 
table. I  do  not  think  that  we  should  give 
carte-blanche  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council.  I  think  as  a  Legislature,  even  though 
our  real  rights  are  being  taken  away  from  us, 
we  should  assert  our  right  to  the  extent  of 
telling  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
that  we  believe  that  he  should  immediately 
declare  what  sections  of  the  constmction 
safety  measures  of  the  National  Building  Code 
are  to  take  the  force  of  law  in  this  province. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gisborn,  that  subsection  1  of  section 
24  be  amended,  and  in  order  that  it  will  be 
understood  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  will 
read  the  subsection  as  it  now  stands; 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  may 
make  such  regulations  as  are  considered 
necessary  or  advisable  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  workmen  on  projects. 

Mr.  Bryden  moves  that  section  24,  sub- 
section 1  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  words: 

Including  regulations  designating  the 
sections  of  the  construction  safety  meas- 
sures,  being  part  8  of  the  National  Build- 
ing Code  of  Canada  prepared  by  the 
National  Research  Council,  that  shall  be 
used  by  inspectors  in  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

I  may  say,  in  addition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  wording  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  cribbed  from  another  bill  that  the 
hon.  Minister  had  before  us  in  this  session 
relating  to  construction  hoists.  That  bill 
directed  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  coun- 
cil to  declare  what  sections  of  another  code, 
the  relevant  code  in  the  area,  would  become 
applicable  in  this  province.  I  would  submit 
that  we  should  in  this  bill  direct  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  council,  or  at  any  rate, 
empower  him  to  declare  which  section  of 
part  8  of  the  National  Building  Code  will 
assume  the  force  of  law  in  this  province. 
There  will  then  be  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  standards  that  the  government  is 
going  to  enact.  We  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  vote  upon  this  bill  if  we  know 
what  sort  of  regulations  they  have  in  mind. 
I  therefore  move  that  amendment. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
speaking  against  the  amendment,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear,  as  I  did  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  the  appropriate  sections  of  part 
8  of  the  National  Building  Code  would  be- 
come not  all,  but  a  great  part  of  the  regu- 
lations. I  have  also  said  on  other  occasions 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  set  up  the 
Labour  Safety  Council  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  McAndrew  report  was  for  this 
very  purpose,  to  discuss,  consider  and  bring 
in  reconmiendations  concerning  not  only  this 
particular  part  but  other  safety  features  of 
the  regulations. 

After  they  have  had  a  chance  to  i^ruse 
them,  have  gone  over  them  thoroughly,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  pre- 
pared, this  will  form  the  basis  of  the  regu- 
lations. I  want  to  give  the  hon.  member 
that  assurance.  I  said  this  before  and  I 
thought  he  was  listening,  but  apparently 
he  was  not.  In  any  event,  I  have  tried  to 
be  brief  and  to  the  point  and  tliat  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  make 
available  to  all  hon.  members  a  copy  of  the 
recommendations  which  the  Ontario  Labour 
Safety  Council  may  have  made  to  date  with 
regard  to  constniction  safety,  and  also  such 
further  recommendations  as  that  council 
may  see  fit  to  make  with  regard  to  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  under  this  section 
of  the  bill?  Would  he  permit  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  merely  have  been 
elected  to  represent  the  people,  to  get  in 
on  tlie  thing  at  least  to  that  extent,  so  that 
they  will  know  what  is  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
said  the  regulations  are  now  being  worked 
on;  those  recommendations  will  go  before  the 
Labour  Safety  Council  for  their  considera- 
tion and  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
peruse  them  and  make  recommendations,  I 
ha\e  nothing  to  present  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. But  when  the  regulations  have  been 
properly  considered,  of  course  I  would  be 
prepared  to  show  them  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  hope  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  be  prepared  to  show  us  the 
regulations.  Will  he  be  prepared  to  show 
us  the  recommendations  that  the  Labour 
Safety  Council  may  make  with  respect  to 
his  draft  regulations,  and  also  will  he  be 
prepared  to  show  us  the  recommendations 
that  the  Liibour  Safety  Council,  as  I  under- 


stood he  said,  have  already  made  widi  regard 
to  the  Constniction  Safety  Act?  Will  be  let 
us  see  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  an  adviaofy 
council,  .Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  on 

other  cx?casions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  that  is  a  secret,  eh?  We 
are  not  supposed  to  know  what  they  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  council  was  set  up,  and  they  were 
to  assume  these  functions,  they  took 
on  that  consideration,  and  I  do  not  see  any> 
thing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment; all  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  say  **aye."    All  those  oppoaed  please 

say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Section  24  agreed  to. 
Sections  25  and  26  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  162  reported. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
X'ACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  172,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusix'e,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  172  reported. 

THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hou.w  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  168,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

S(>ctions  1  to  8,  inchisive,  a0reed  to. 

Section  9,  formerly  section  10,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wcntworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  imiuire  how  you  imple- 
ment the  amendments  that  are  on  our  dedc, 
that  go  along  with  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  are  not  in  die 

bill  that  the  hon.  member  has  before  him, 
that  is  why  we  had  these  circulated  so  you 
would  have  them. 

Section  10,  formerly  section  11.  agreed  to. 

SecHons  11  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.   Minister  why  is  it  necessary  to  deby 
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the  eflFective  date  of— I  think  it  is  section  4— 
the  section  relating  to  successor  rights?  I 
can  reahze  that  because  of  the  neglect  of 
the  government  until  now,  it  is  not  feasible 
to  bring  into  effect  immediately  the  very 
important  sections  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  since  obviously  adminstrative 
machinery  has  to  be  set  up  before  those 
sections  can  become  operative.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  section  4  in  any  sense 
is  dependent  vipon  the  setting  up  of  new 
machinery  for  administrative  purposes,  and 
it  would  seem  that  that  section  could  come 
into  effect  upon  assent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Section  18?  Is  that 
not  what  it  says— section  18? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  says,  as  I  read  section  18— 
unless  there  is  an  amendment  to  it: 

This  Act,  except  subsection  1  of  section 
2  and  sections  4,  8  and  9,  etc.,  shall  come 
into  force  on  Royal  assent. 

Section  4  is  included  along  with  the  others 
which  are  to  come  into  effect  on  proclama- 
tion. Now,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  but  my  whole  point  is  that  I 
think  that  section  could  readily  come  into 
force  on  assent. 

Hon.  Mr  Warrender:  Well,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  committee  this  morning— and  I  realize 
tiie  hon.  member  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  therefore  was  not  there— it  was 
pointed  out  this  morning  by  Mr.  Metzler  that 
time  is  needed  to  draft  certain  rules  and 
certain  forms  in  order  to  get  the  admistrative 
machinery  going,  and  that  is  why  it  is  not 
to  go  into  effect  on  Royal  assent.  But  as 
was  pointed  out,  we  hope  very  quickly  to 
get  these  rules  drafted  and  get  the  forms 
printed  so  that  we  can  get  the  machinery 
functioning.  Because  of  the  urgency,  I  assure 
the  hon.  members  that  we  will  get  into  this 
right  away. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  at  the  committee.  What 
forms  are  necessary  to  implement  section  4 
dealing  with  successor  rights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  That  is  what  my  deputy  tells  me: 
that  certain  forms  are  necessary  not  only  for 
this  section,  but  other  sections,  in  order  to 
get  the  administration  going. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  details  of  what  forms  would  be  required, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  mimeographed  form 
would  be  available  as  of  tomorrow  morning. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  They  could  be. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Why   can  it  not  be  on 

assent,   then?    Just   as   quickly   as  they  need 
it,  you  can  have  it  mimeographed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  will  get  into  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  assure  the  hon. 
members. 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  168  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  three  bills  without  amend- 
ment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  three  bills 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  was  done  with  Bill  No.  99. 
Perhaps  an  explanation  will  be  given  to  us  in 
respect  of  that  bill  when  we  are  in  committee. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  It 
is  going  to  be  left  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  like  the  answers  to  my 
questions  on  the  order  paper. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  failed  to 
do  this  at  the  opening.  I  would  like  to  table 
the  answers  to  questions  9  and  13.  The  hon. 
member  apparently  made  some  to-do  about 
another  question— it  appeared  on  the  order 
paper,  I  believe,  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 
Even  the  efficiency  of  this  government  cannot 
produce  an  answer  to  that  question  by  this 
afternoon,  but  these  are  the  answers  to  the 
other  questions. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  as  follows: 

9.  Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South)— Inquiry  of 
the  Ministry: 

1.  How  many  motor  vehicles,  cars  and 
trucks,  were  purchased  in  the  years  1959, 
1960  and  1961  by  each  department? 

2.  From  whom  were  they  purchased? 

3.  What  was  the  amount  of  each  pur- 
chase? 

4.  Were  public  tenders  called  in  each 
case? 

Answer:  Sessional  paper  No.  87. 
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13.  Mr.  E.  W,  Sopha  (Sudbury) -Inquiry  of 
the  Ministry: 

1.  What  were  the  names  of  all  solicitors 
engaged  to  perform  legal  services  for  each 
department,  board,  commission  or  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  standing  or  select, 
during  the  yciirs  1960  and  1961? 

2.  In  each  case  what  services  were  per- 
formed? 

3.  In  each  case  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  account  rendered? 

4.  In  each  case  what  was  the  final  pay- 
ment made? 

Answer:  Sessional  paper  No.  88. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  other  question  appeared  on 
the    order   paper   last    Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
can  tell  me  when  it  was  but  it  has  been 
there  a  very  short  time. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  100,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Varia- 
tion of  Trusts  Act. 

Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act. 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands   Act. 

Bill  No.  120.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Separate   Schools   Act. 

Bill  No.  149,  The  Provincial  Land  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  167,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  No.  169,  An  Act  to  establish  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement 
System. 

Bill  No.  170,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  171,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Accountancy  Act. 

Bill  No.  173,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Embalmers  and  Funeral   Directors  Act. 

Bill  No.  176,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 


Bill  No.  162.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  Workmen  during  the  Construction, 
Alteration,  Repair  or  Demolition  of  Buildings 
and  Other  Structures. 

Bill  No.  168,  An  Act  to  amend  Tl»c  Lalxnir 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  No.  172.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacatiuns  witJi  Pay  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves,  seconded  by  hon. 

.Mr.  Macaulay,  that  a  commiiision  hie  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of 
electoral  districts  in  the  province  and  to 
recommend  to  this  House  the  number,  area 
and  boundaries  of  such  electoral  districts,  to 
be  defined  in  the  schedule  fonning  a  part  of 
a  new  Representation  Act;  and  further  that 
the  commission,  in  making  its  iiM|uiry  and 
investigation,  shall  give  consideration  to: 

1.  The  concentration  of  population  in 
various  areas  of  the  province  as  indicated 
by  the  1961  federal  census; 

2.  The  varying  corxlitions  and  requirements 
regarding  representation  as  between  rural  and 
urban  electoral  districts; 

3.  The  existing  and  traditional  boundaries 
of  the  electoral  districts  of  the  proxinoe; 

4.  Tlie  community  or  diversity  of  interests 
of  tlie  population  of  such  disiricts; 

5.  The  means  of  communication  bet\i'een 
various  parts  of  such  districts,  together  with 
the  physical  features  thereof; 

6.  All  other  related  and  relative  factors. 
and,  with  particular  reference  to  rural  elec- 
toral districts  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
include  the  whole  of  any  one  municipality  in 
one  electoral  district. 

The  said  commission  to  be  composed  as 
follows:  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Edward 
Anderson  Richardson,  Chairman;  Mr.  Kennetfi 
Grant  Crawford;  and  Mr.  Roderick  Gilmour 
Lewis.  QC. 

The  costs  of  the  said  commission  and  the 
manner  of  payment  thereof  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  coundL 

And  that  the  said  commission  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  call  for  persons, 
papers  and  things  and  to  examine  witnesMS 
under  oath,  and  the  assembly  doth  command 
and  compel  attendance  before  the  commission 
of  such  persons  aixi  the  production  of  such 
papers  and  things  as  it  may  deem  iK^oessary 
for  any  of  its  proceedings  aiKl  deliberations, 
for  which  purpose  the  HoiKnirable  the 
Speaker  may  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacIXmald  (York  Soudi):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  most  of  diis  resolution,  I  have 
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no  objection.  The  general  guides  for  the 
work  of  the  commission,  as  set  out  in  the  reso- 
lution, are  the  obvious  ones. 

But  there  is  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  puzzles 
me.  Surely  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Legislature— and  if  not  the  Legislature,  cer- 
tainly the  government— and  surely  the  govern- 
ment should  take  the  Legislature  into  its 
confidence  with  regard  to  at  least  the  number 
of  seats  that  it  suggests  there  should  be  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  In  fact,  from  my  study 
and  examination  of  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar commissions  in  other  jurisdictions,  this 
was  one  of  the  things  that  the  Legislature 
itself  decided.  It  decided  the  quota,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  constituency,  the  size  of  it  in 
terms  of  population.  That  involves  the  ratio 
between  urban  and  rural,  and  therefore  it 
came  to  a  decision  as  to  the  number  of  seats. 
All  this  is  left  in  the  resolution  to  the  com- 
mission itself. 

Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  comment  on  this  partricular  aspect 
of  it  and  if  he  is  going  to  proceed  with 
the  resolution  as  it  is  now,  as  I  suspect 
is  his  intention,  could  he  at  least  give  the 
House  some  indication  of  what  he  himself 
feels  is  desirable?  Does  he  intend  to  keep 
a  98-seat  House?  Is  it  going  to  rise  to  some- 
thing like  112  as  there  has  l^een  at  times  in 
the  past  or  is  he  proposing  that  we  should 
have  fewer  seats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
really  speaks  for  itself.  This  commission  is 
set  up  to  study  these  matters  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  House.  So  the  final 
decision,  in  any  event,  will  rest  with  the 
Legislature. 

If  the  hon.  member  read  it,  the  commis- 
sion is  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
distribution  and  to  recommend  to  tliis  House 
the  number  of  areas  and  boundaries  and  such, 
electoral  districts,  so  this  must  come  back  as 
the  schedule,  through  a  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  question? 

True,  it  comes  back  and  we  will  have  to 
accept  it  finally.  But  suppose,  for  example, 
the  commission  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
have  112  seats  and  we  in  our  wisdom  thought 
that  this  was  too  many  and  we  wanted  to  have 
90  seats.  Meanwhile,  presumably,  they  will 
have  made  a  recommendation  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  detailed  boundaries  for  the  112. 
This  is  just  to  underline  the  point  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  number  of  seats,  at  least 
approximately,  is  surely  a  decision  of  this 
Legislature,  at  least  of  the  government,  and 


if  the  government  is  thinking  of  changing  the 
number,  I  think  the  Legislature  should  be 
taken  into  its  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  think  that  the 
number  of  seats  will  flow  from  the  study  that 
is  being  made.  If  we  are  going  to  sit  in 
this  House  and  decide  how  many  seats  there 
are  going  to  be,  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit 
down  and  study  the  population  figures  and 
there  would  be  no  point  in  having  a  com- 
mission. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
do  the  studies  necessary  and  then  to  come 
back  with  the  recommendation  to  this  House 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  it  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  one  furtlier 
question?  Are  they  going  to  come  back 
with  a  final  recommendation  as  to  the  whole 
job  being  done,  or  will  they  come  back  with 
tlie  basic  principles  upon  which  they  propose 
to  operate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  think  that  they 
would  come  back  witli  a  final  recommenda- 
tion and  a  justification  of  how  they  arrived 
at  it.     In  other  words,  the  results  of  their— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  then  are  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  necessarily.  This  is 
why  we  put  these  matters  in  as  guides  for 
them  to  consider  and  these  would  be  in  fact 
matters  that  this  House  would  consider  if  we 
did  the  job  ourselves.  These  are  the  matters 
that  were  considered  in  the  last  redistribu- 
tion in  1954,  when  it  was  done  by  a  select 
committee  of  this  Legislature. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  sits 
over  there  and  says,  "Oh,  no!"  But  it  was 
an  all-party  committee  and  it  was  an  unani- 
mous report. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  a  Tory  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  a  unanimous 
report  of  an  all-party  committee.  The  hon. 
member  obviously  voted  for  it  but  now  he  is 
going  to  sit  here  and  attempt  to  say  that  it 
was  a  Tory  committee.  This  is  exactly  the 
type  of  thing  which  rather  raises  my  ire; 
because  his  party  was  represented,  he  voted 
for  it  and  then  six  or  seven  years  later  he 
comes  along  and  says  it  was  a  Tory  commit- 
tee. I  have  a  feehng  that  he  is  building  up 
to  say  "whitewash  it";  because  this  does  not 
come  out  the  way  he  likes  it  to. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorr>' 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  most  un- 
characteristically mildly  blown  his  top  on  this 
issue,  because  I  do  not  want  to  get  this  pro- 
posal back  into  politics;  and  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  any  justification  for  feeling  that  it  is 
a  whitewash.  All  that  I  am  saying,  and  I  will 
rei^eat  this  and  leave  it,  is  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  certain  basic  principles  should  have 
have  been  laid  down  by  this  House.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  decided  difiFercntly 
and  I  liope  experience  proves  that  he  is  justi- 
fied because  I  would  like  to  see  this  done  in 
the  best  way  possible. 

However,  if  I  may,  on  a  point  of  privilege, 
remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  the  last  time 
that  we  had  a  redistribution  the  government 
laid  down  the  principle  that  we  were  not 
going  to  meddle  with  the  historic  boundaries 
of  counties  in  this  pro\ance.  At  one  of  the 
early  meetings  of  the  last  commission,  the 
then  Provincial  Treasurer,  or  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Porter),  fought  a  battle  to  keep  the 
redistribution  restricted  to  the  swollen  sub- 
urban areas.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee  he  was  away  on  other  business 
and  another  hon.  member  of  the  Cabinet 
drove  througli  a  typical  gerrymander— the 
division  of  Ontario  riding  to  provide  another 
seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  voted 
for  it.    It  was  a  unanimous  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  in 
the  House. 

H(m.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  whoever  repre- 
sented his  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  that  I  am  saying  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  do  not  accuse  us 
of  having  played  politics  on  the  last  one 
when  he  laid  down  the  principles,  or  his 
predecessor  did,  and  then  another  hon.  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  played  politics  with  the 
principles  after  they  had  been  laid  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  procedure  was  designed  to  re- 
move this  whole  matter  from  the  field  of 
politics.  I  am  rather  disappointed  to  see  at 
the  introduction  of  the  commission,  tliis  eflFort 
to  discredit  the  whole  scheme.  It  hardly  lies 
in  the  mouth  of  tlie  hon.  member  for  York 
South  to  say  he  wants  to  keep  politics  out  of 
it  and  then  immediately  to  accuse  us  of 
gerrymandering  the  last  time.  He  obviously 
cannot  keep  politics  out  of  it,  but  I  can 
assure  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
keep  politics  out  of  this  redistribution. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  really  con- 
fused this  issue.  I  want  this  out  of  politksl 
I  rose  in  the  first  instance  to  pose  the  vety 
legitimate  question  as  to  whether  oertain 
basic  principles  were  not  the  legitimate 
c>onsideration  of  this  House;  the  hon.  Prime 
.Minister  disagrees  and  I  have  expr&aed  my 
view,  as  was  my  riglit.  It  was  the  hon  Prime 
Minister  wlu>  raised  the  Issue  of  politics  with 
regard  to  the  last  rodistribution. 

I  am  just  trying  to  correct  him  with  regard 
to  that.  I  do  not  want  politics  in  this  one  and 
I  do  not  want  it  in  the  future  one.  This 
independent  approach,  at  least  in  general 
principles,  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
policy  of  the  party  that  I  belong  to  c\'er  since 
it  came  into  being. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  it  is  proposed  that 
this  committee  will  begin  to  sit  immediately; 
and  if  it  is  proposed  or  expected,  the  report 
will  be  available  to  us  at  tf»e  next  session  of 
the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  make  just  a  feu*  comments  upon 
this  motion  before  we  became,  shall  be  say, 
side  tracked.  I  would  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  bill  before  this  House  when  we 
next  resiime.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
big  enough  job  or  large  enough  job  that  it 
is  going  to  take  any  protracted  period  of 
time  and  there  is,  in  my  view,  ample  time 
for  a  report  to  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  government.  I  would  hope  to  have  it 
in  front  of  the  Legislature  when  next  we 
meet. 

With  regard  to  the  personnel,  I  would 
just  mention  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Richardson  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  in  the  Trial  Division  and 
he  practised  in  Toronto  from  1921  until 
1961,  when  he  was  appointed  to  d»e  bench. 
Mr.  Grant  Crawford  is  a  professor  of  poli- 
tical science  and  now  director  of  the  insti- 
tute of  local  government  at  Queen's 
University  from  1944  until  1056»  he  was 
the  deputy  minister  of  The  Depaitmcmt  of 
Municipal  Affairs  here  from  1956  to  1058, 
and  is  now  professor  of  political  science  at 
Queen's. 

I  tliink  we  could  say  that  Mr.  Crawford 
is  the  outstanding  authority  in  Canada  on 
local  government  and  is  an  audK)rity  in  ^be 
whole  field  of  the  operation  of  democratic 
government.  He  combines  theoretical  ap- 
preciation   of    the    operation    of   democratic 
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government,  particularly  at  the  municipal 
level,  with  very  considerable  practical  ex- 
perience. I  was  very  pleased  when  he  con- 
sented to  act  and  to  sit  on  this  commission, 
because  I  feel  that  he  will  bring  to  the  job 
the  great  judgment  and  the  great  knowledge 
he  has  of  municipal  affairs  in  the  province. 

Of  course  Mr.  Roderick  Lewis,  QC,  is 
well  known  to  us  as  the  Clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly and  as  chief  electoral  officer  he  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  electoral 
boundaries  and  riding  situations  in  Ontario. 
This  experience  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  commission. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  matter 
when  I  announced  that  this  commission 
would  be  set  up  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
say  anything  more  than  that  about  it  at 
the  present  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by  hon. 
Mr.  Warrender  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  be  appointed  to  examine,  investigate, 
inquire  into,  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning: 

1.  The  Apprenticeship  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations made  thereunder; 

2.  All  aspects  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
as  presently  established  in  Ontario  and  more 
particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  training  of 
persons  in  trades  or  crafts  relating  to  the 
construction  industry  and  in  industrial  under- 
taking; 

3.  The  training  of  workers  and  more  par- 
ticularly retraining  and  upgrading  of  skills; 
and 

4.  The  roles  of  government,  industry  and 
labour  in  this  field. 

And  that  such  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  eleven  members  and  shall  have 
authority  to  sit  during  the  interval  between 
sessions  and  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  call  for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  the 
assembly  doth  command  and  compel  attend- 
ance before  the  committee  of  such  persons 
and  the  production  of  such  papers  and  things 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  any  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  deliberations,  for  which  purpose 
the  Honourable  the  Speaker  may  issue  his 
warrant  or  warrants. 

And  that  the  membership  of  such  select 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

Mr.  Simonett,  chairman;  Messrs.  Boyer, 
Brunelle,  Carruthers,  Chappie,  Gisborn,  Har- 
ris, Morin,  Morningstar,  Thompson,  White. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  the  motion  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  about  this 
committee.  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  no 
disagreement  in  this  House  or  anywhere  else 
on  the  vital  importance  and  indeed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  training  and  education 
in  today's  complex  and  challenging  society. 
Without  a  trained  population  our  economic 
and  social  structure  cannot  function  and  with- 
out training  the  individuals  in  our  society 
simply  cannot  survive,  let  alone  attain  a  full 
realization  of  their  potential  as  human  beings. 

During  the  past  few  months  our  apprentice- 
ship system  and  the  trades  training  which 
takes  place  thereunder  and  its  relation  to 
trades  training  generally  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  The  Department 
of  Labour  has  been  engaged  in  eflForts  to 
increase  tlie  number  of  apprentices  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  taken  steps  to  establish  trades  schools 
in  London,  Ottawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  similar 
to  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Trades  in 
Toronto  in  order  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
the  apprenticeship  training. 

In  addition  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Trades  is  being  expanded  to  accommodate  a 
great  many  more  apprentices  and  other 
persons  undergoing  regular  trade  training  and 
to  offer  considerably  enlarged  opportunities 
for  the  retraining  of  the  unemployed. 

Our  apprenticeship  system  rests  upon  The 
Apprenticeship  Act  and  the  regulations  which 
halve  been  made  under  it.  In  his  report  to 
the  government  the  Royal  commissioner  on 
Labour-Management  Relations  in  the  con- 
struction industry  noted  that: 

The  training  of  craftsmen  and  improving 
their  competency  are  matters  of  importance 
both  to  workers  and  employers  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

He  might  have  added  that  they  are  also 
matters  of  high  importance  to  other  industries 
and  to  the  general  public. 

The  commissioner  also  stated  that  tlie  Act 
has  not  been  revised  to  take  cognizance  of 
developments  in  vocational  training  or  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  changes  which  have 
occurred.  He  proceeded  to  recommend  that 
the  age  limit  for  apprenticeship  be  repealed 
for  persons  with  proper  qualifications  and 
that  The  Apprenticeship  Act  be  reviewed  in 
terms   of  the  present-day  requirements. 

Early  in  the  winter,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
certain  plans  which  had  been  made  to  provide 
trade   training  to   a   number   of  unemployed 
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immigrants  of  Italian  origin.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  spirit  in  which  our  Italian  community  has 
approached  this  whole  matter,  which  affects 
them  in  a  very  special  way.  There  was 
understandable  disappointment  among  them 
when  adjustments  had  to  be  made  in  our 
programme  but  it  is  to  their  very  great  credit 
that  they  have  made  every  effort  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  with  which  we  were 
confronted. 

Recently  I  met  a  delegation  organized 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Italian  Com- 
munity Promotion  Centre.  It  had  the  support 
of  such  eminent  persons  as  Archbishop 
Pocock,  Bishop  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Mutchmor, 
Controller  Denison,  and  of  such  groups  as  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Lalx)ur  and  the  Social 
Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

This  delegation  suggested  among  other 
things  that  a  select  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture might  give  this  whole  matter  careful 
consideration.  It  was  suggested  by  this  group, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  would  afford  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  public  discussion 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  our 
apprenticeship  and  trades  training  system 
more  completely  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
society  and  of  the  individual  in  today's  world. 
It  would  give  those  affected  and  concerned 
a  chance  to  present  their  points  of  view  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  wide  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  task  of  finding  acceptable 
solutions  to  problems  which  concern  all  of 
us. 

I  am  sure  that  every  hon.  member  of  the 
House  will  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate  way 
to  handle  this  matter  and  accordingly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  set  up  this  select 
committee  and  to  direct  it  to  examine  our 
apprenticeship  and  trade  training  system  and 
recommend  methods  for  making  that  system 
more  responsive  to  the  current  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaiday  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  Mr.  Warrender,  that  Elmer  Walter 
Sopha,  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
electoral  district  of  Sudbury,  may  bargain 
for  and  purchase  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
in  the  right  of  the  province  of  Ontario  as 
represented  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  the  lands,  at  a  price  of  $4.00  per  acre, 
described  as  being: 

The  south  half  of  Lot  9,  Concession  5,  in 
the  township  of  Burwash,  district  of  Sud- 
bury, having  an  area  of  160  acres  more  or 
less. 


and  his  seat  in  the  assembly  shall  not  thereby 
be  vacated  nor  shall  he  thereby  be  rendered 
ineligible  as  a  member  of  or  to  sit  or  vote  in 
the  assembly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  absent  myself  while  this 
matter  is  considered. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  .Mr.  Roberts  moves,  sectinded  by  hon. 
.Mr.  Robarts,  tliat  William  .\tcheson  Stewart, 
member  of  the  assembly  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Middlesex  North,  is  entitled  to  the 
payment  of  $145.00  out  of  the  public  money 
of  Ontario  without  thereby  becoming  in- 
eligible as  a  member  of  or  to  sit  or  vote  in 
the  assembly,  the  said  payment  being  com- 
pensation in  full  for  a  portion  of  Lot  12, 
Concession  16,  in  the  township  of  London. 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  being  a  strip  of 
land  17  feet  in  peri)endicular  uidth  and  other 
lands,  having  an  area  of  0.770  acre,  more  or 
less,  that  have  been  expropriated  by  the 
Minister  of  Highways  under  the  authority  of 
The  Highway  Improvement  Act  for  the 
purpose,  inter  alia,  of  widening  the  right  of 
way  of  King's  Highway  No.  7. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  conmiittee  on  ways  arid  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opiwsition):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  an 
honour  to  participate  in  any  debate  in  this 
Legislature,  and  it  certainly  is  a  special 
honour  on  this  final  day  of  sitting  of  this 
particular  session  of  the   Legislature. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  approach 
this  immediate  task  with  a  certain  amount  of 
mixed  emotion.  There  is  an  element  of 
happiness  and  likewise  an  element  of  sadness. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  enjoy  the 
work  and  the  acti\ities  in  this  Legislature.  I 
am  not  one  who  is  overly  perturbed  by  what 
some  would  feel  the  unruliness  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  manly  art  of  debate  that 
sometimes  takes  place  in  rather  forceful 
circumstances  in  this  Legislature.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  be  too  much  ashamed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  manly  odour  of  perspiration 
that  comes  from  conflict,  whether  it  be 
physical  cx^nflict  or  intellectual  conflict. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  House 
which  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  tradi- 
tion has  taken  on  certain  characteristics,  and 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  that 
tradition  and  those  characteristics  with  you 
and  with  all  hon.  members  of  this  House  in 
our  respective  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  element  of  sad- 
ness because  within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
this  House  will  vacate  itself  and  we  will 
adjourn,  and  as  all  of  us  return  to  do  our 
business  in  the  buildings  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  as  they  become  the  next 
few  months,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  into  this  House,  into  this  Legislature, 
and  find  it  simply  a  large,  ornate  and 
cavernous  chamber,  wholly  devoid  of  the  life 
and  the  institution  of  which  we  are  part  and 
of  which  we  are  proud. 

So  often  I  have  returned  here  between 
sessions  and  felt  much  as  I  do  when  going 
back  to  my  home  and  finding  it  empty  of  the 
members  of  my  family.  When  you  return 
here  under  those  circumstances  I  think  you 
begin  to  realize  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
we,  the  members  of  this  chamber,  and  all  the 
others  who  participate  in  the  majestic  function 
of  this  Parliament,  are  the  living  tradition  of 
this  Parliament.  And  therefore  there  is  an 
element  of  sadness  as  we  adjourn. 

But  there  is  likewise  an  element  of  happi- 
ness too,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tell  you  quite  un- 
abashedly that  I  think  this  has  been  a  good 
session.  There  have  been  a  number  of  char- 
acteristics about  this  session  that  I  think  will 
find  themselves  in  the  history  of  Ontario. 
There  is  of  course  at  once  the  fact  that  in 
this  session  and  in  this  Legislature  we  have 
witnessed  the  orderly  transfer  of  responsible 
leadership  from  one  person  to  another  in  the 
chamber— from  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  Frost)  to  the  hon,  member  for  London 
North  (Mr.  Robarts). 

Now,  as  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  would  want  to  say, 
in  the  old  days— or  as  the  youngsters  say,  in 
the  olden  days— such  transfers  of  power 
would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  physical 
rolling  of  heads.  Now,  that  does  not  happen 
today.  This  transfer  is  eflFected  in  an  orderly 
and  dignified  fashion,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  at 
the  outset  of  this  session,  we  commend  the 
new  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  his  conduct  and 
his  person  and  his  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
the  afFairs  of  the  Legislature  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  government  in  these  past  several 
weeks. 

I  would  say  that  I  suppose,  as  in  all  trans- 
fers, as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  so 
colourfully  said  on  other  occasions,  there 
may,  aesthetically  speaking,  be  certain 
wounds  that  are  left  in  this  historic  transfer, 
but  it  is  not  the  graphic  fashion  or  it  is  not 


the  graphic  thing  that  it  used  to  be  in  the 
past. 

Now  for  myself  and  for  the  Liberal  party, 
I  likewise  feel  that  this  has  been  a  good 
session.  We  started  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  remind  you,  with  22  members,  and 
we  finished  the  session  with  23  members,  and 
that  is  something  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 

My  responsibility  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  try  to  be  brief,  to  be  succinct 
and  to  exercise  the  responsibiHty  that  I  have, 
and  I  approach  that  with  a  good  deal  of  zest 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  conviction.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  responsibility  I  would  now  like 
to  examine  the  record  of  the  government  in 
these  past  several  weeks  in  this  session.  I 
would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  firstly, 
and  I  think  very  foremostly,  the  concept  of 
justice  as  we  understand  it,  in  Ontario,  is 
currently  not  being  practised  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, but  in  an  institution  outside  the  Legisla- 
ture. And  that  is  something  that  should  give 
us  some  thought.  I  will  not  say  more,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  would  remind  you,  that  one  of  the  things 
that  had  all  the  earmarkings  of  being  a  real 
political  issue  in  this  session  is  the  matter  of 
the  sales  tax.  I  recall  that  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
particularly  in  the  campaign  that  prefaced  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  the  fall,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  London  North  was 
victorious,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  sales  tax  by  the  contestants.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  said, 
as  I  recall  it,  that  in  his  opinion  the  sales  tax 
legislation  that  was  enacted  last  year  was  in 
much  the  position  that  a  new  car  is  in,  it 
required  to  be  run  for  100,000  miles  before 
you  really  understand  whether  the  engine  is 
good  or  bad.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  that 
engine  had  travelled  approximately  half  of 
the  100,000  miles. 

Now  I  expected,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  come  into  this 
session  and  would  demonstrate  that  he  had 
now  concluded  his  observations  with  respect 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  sales  tax  and  that  in 
effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  bring  in  some 
far-reaching  amendments  to  that  legislation. 
I  expected  that  a  lot  of  the  irritants  would  be 
remov(^d.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened? 
The  hon.  member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr. 
Worton)  said  "not  even  a  grease  job". 

But  I  would  remind  hon.  members  that 
something,  maybe  of  characteristic  nature,  did 
liappen.  The  matter  was  sent  to  a  committee 
—that  is  often  a  good  solution— and  that  com- 
mittee was  the  committee  on  public  accounts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  fanfare 
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we  all  assembled  on  a  given  day.  We  had 
certain  rules  of  the  game  set  down,  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  they  were,  out- 
lined for  us— 

An  hon.  member:  We  might  well  have  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  s«iys 
we  might  well  have  to!  But  I  think  we  con- 
ducted ourselves  in  a  very  orderly  fashion,  as 
we  always  do;  yes  as  we  always  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  experts  assembled,  and 
I  am  not  normally  of  a  boastful  nature,  but 
I  would  say  that  the  rules  were  not  required 
to  be  invoked,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  The 
Department  of  Economics  which  had  the 
responsibility  of  defending  its  position,  never 
got  off  the  ground.  They  never  took  their 
hands  out  of  their  pockets,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  fight,  as  I  witnessed  it,  was  effective 
demonstration  that  the  proposal  that  we  in 
the  Liberal  Party  made  six  months  ago  stood 
the  test  of  examination.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  expected  that  that  type  of  investigation, 
that  type  of  scrutiny  would  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government.  In  all  my  experi- 
ences in  this  Legislature  never  have  I 
attended  a  committee  when  a  person  made  a 
presentation  which  was  afforded  the  extra- 
ordinary compliment  of  a  spontaneous  public 
handclap  at  the  conclusion;  and  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  afforded  the  Liberal  exponent 
of  our  concept  of  the  amendment  that  should 
have  been  inaugurated  in  the  sales  tax. 

But  tliat  did  not  happen,  we  simply 
adjourned.  We  simply  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing and  the  sales  tax  as  we  have  known  it, 
that  sales  tax  that  I  think  we  have  attacked 
very  effectively  and  very  rightly  as  un- 
imaginative and  lacking  in  consideration  of 
the  little  storekeeper  and  the  customer  as 
such,  is  going  to  continue  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land  for  a  few  months  at  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  other  instances 
in  this  Legislature  that  I  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion this  afternoon.  Hon.  members  will  recall 
all  the  talk  of  northern  development.  They 
will  recall  that  we  were  told  that  we  had  in 
the  government  a  new  vision  of  northern 
Ontario;  what  we  were  not  going  to  dol  We 
were  going  to  effect  a  northern  Ontario 
development  scheme,  we  were  going  to  make 
it  part  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
whole  province,  and  I  agree  that  in  addition 
to  the  speeches  that  were  made  certain  legis- 
lation of  a  formal  nature  was  introduced. 

But  where  was  the  substance?  Hon. 
members  can  measure  that  substance  ver>' 
quickly  and  very  effectively— just  remember, 
how  many  dollars  are  allotted  for  highway 


development  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
the  northern  section,  for  next  year,  Mr. 
Speaker:  $14  million  less  tlian  last  year! 

That  is  the  measure  of  the  govemmflol^s 
northern  development  programme.  That  h 
an  indication  and  some  evaluation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  what  exactly  it  being  done. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  actions 
often  si>eak  louder  than  words  and  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  indication  of  what  this  govern- 
ment's real  attitude,  real  hopes  and  teal 
expectations  arc  for  that  great  part  of  Ontario 
to  which  the  Liberal  Party  has  committed  It- 
self. 

I  hesitate  again,  when  I  say  that  normally 
I  do  not  like  to  be  a  boastful  man,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  occupation  one  has  to  exprMi 
himself,  one  has  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
and  his  rights,  and  I  would  say:  who  is  it 
that  talked  about  northern  development  and 
making  northern  development  a  new  depart- 
ment of  this  government? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Tlie  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  tell  hon.  members  tfiis  afternoon  that 
we  have  not  changed  our  mixKl  in  that 
respect. 

I  would  like  to  talk  and  refer  to  some  of 
the  other  departments.  The  first  is  The 
Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Spc^aker,  I  say 
to  you  that  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  and  it  is 
a  mistake  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
continue  to  occupy  the  important  position  of 
Prime  Minister  of  the  pro\ince  and  put  him- 
self in  the  position  where  he  can  devote  only 
a  fraction  of  his  time  to  the  most  important 
department  of  this  government,  namely,  the 
portfolio  of  education.  This  is  an  observation 
that  I  think  should  and  must  be  made  at  this 
juncture. 

Then  let  me  refer  to  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  de- 
partment of  immense  importance  to  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ontario.  A 
department,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  suggest  was 
vacated  by  a  man  in  retreat  a  little  while 
ago  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  man  who 
expressed,  I  think  very  understandably,  the 
fact  that  he  is  learning  his  way  in  the  depart- 
ment. So  we  have  this  important  department 
in  a  state  of  suspension  at  the  present  time, 
not  particularly  the  state  in  which  imagina- 
tive, bold  and  determined  action  can  be 
expected,  as  has  been  required  at  this  time 
for  some  considerable  months. 

Tlien  in  The  Department  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  the  situation?    I  suggest  to 
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you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  demonstration  that 
we  have  had  in  this  session  is  that  this  depart- 
ment is  Hkewise  in  retreat  as  well  as  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs  under  the 
same  hon.  Minister  some  months  back. 

We  have  experienced  in  this  session,  two 
or  three  instances  of  ill  preparedness,  of  fail- 
ure to  understand  what  is  required  in  labour- 
management  relations  at  the  present  time. 
We  had  the  Royal  York  strike,  a  situation 
wherein  the  government  and  particularly  the 
hon.  Minister  took  the  position  of  "hands 
o£F,  it  is  none  of  our  business,  we  will  wait 
and  see." 

They  waited  and  they  waited  and  they 
saw  and  they  observed  for  well-nigh  a  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  at  the  very  outset 
the  government  should  have  exercised  its 
influence,  its  position  and  its  ingenuity  to  go 
in  and  effect  a  settlement.  The  settlement 
that  has  come  about  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
could  have  been  effected  long  ago. 

We  on  this  side  have  referred  to  the  steel 
strike  in  the  United  States  time  and  again. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  you  that  with  all  the 
ups  and  downs  in  that  industry,  that  pur- 
ported, that  expected  strike  which  was  to 
take  place  in  July  of  1962  will  not  take  place 
and  the  difficulties  have  been  solved;  not  two 
or  tliree  months  after  the  deadline,  but  two  or 
three  months  before  the  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  characteristic  of  the  day 
is  simply  this:  nobody  likes  and  nobody  will 
tolerate  undue  intervention,  but  likewise 
nobody  expects  and  nobody  will  tolerate  a 
government  to  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  a 
management-labour  solution  to  be  effected 
by  their  spontaneity  and  of  their  own 
volition.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  inter- 
vention and  the  ability  and  the  success  of  a 
department  of  labour  will  be  measured  by 
its  ingenuity,  its  knowledge  and  its  discretion 
as  to  when  and  how  and  under  what  circum- 
stances to  intervene.  And  that,  I  think,  must 
be  the  measure  of  success. 

What  is  the  situation  in  respect  to  the 
Hydro  strike?  At  the  last  day,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  have  compulsory  arbitration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  again  had  the  same  man  who  is 
going  to  bring  these  parties  to  compulsory 
determination  of  their  differences  been  ap- 
pointed two  months  ago,  the  same  effect 
could  have  been  brought  about  and  we  would 
not  have  this  scar  on  the  face  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  at  this  particular  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  observations  I  would 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  these— 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Some  observations! 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  they  aire  good 
ones.  There  comes  a  time  for  plain  talk.  The 
hon.  Minister's  challenge  may  be  that  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  am  going  to  exercise  the 
privilege  that  I  have.  I  simply  say  that  as 
long  as  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  participate 
in  public  life,  he  must  be  prepared  to  stand 
up  and  be  criticized  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  budget,  I 
noted  that  many  people  made  fun  of  that 
excellent  presentation  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  It  was  a  very 
scholarly  presentation,  one  tliat  has  the  marks 
of  much  thought  and  preparation  and  effort. 

Too  many  cooks,  says  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  more  than  one 
cook,  but  tlie  broth  that  they  brought  forth 
was  about  as  effective  an  observation  of  the 
Ontario  scene  as  I  have  witnessed  in  a  long 
while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  witnessed  in  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Soutli  a  great  per- 
formance. Wliy,  I  thought  I  was  out  in  the 
wild  west  itself  when  Two-gun  MacDonald 
gave  forth,  this  man  who  shoots  first  and 
asks  questions  later.  He  was  in  great  form. 
My,  what  he  did  not  say! 

The  Liberal  Party,  this  great  institution 
that  has  served  Canada  so  well,  was  whipped 
and  scourged  with  the  wrath  of  the  New 
Democratic  expression.  Yes,  the  super  Demo- 
crats! Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  something 
to  give  us  thought.  I  do  not  know  for  the 
world  of  me  what  a  super  democratic  insti- 
tution is,  but  that  is  his  term. 

Let  me  interpret  it,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  in  this  House  about  a 
matter  that  related  itself  to  financial  prob- 
lems. At  the  time,  I  expressed  what  I  thought 
was  a  good  economic  theory.  I  thought  so, 
and  I  still  think  so.  I  said  that  one  of  the 
real  problems,  at  present  and  for  the  future, 
is  simply  this:  how  to  avoid  the  tendency  to 
expect  government  to  do  everything  for  all 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  people 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  economic 
development?  I  suggested  that  we  must  find 
a  means  of  diversifying  the  ownership  of  our 
public  and  private  companies  and  we  must 
find  an  effective  and  equitable  way  of  dis- 
tributing stock  ownership  and  effecting  a 
broader  base. 

I  referred  to  a  very  eminent  gentleman  at 
that  time,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Mortimer 
Adler  and  I  referred  to  a  book  that  he  had 
recently  written  and  that  book,  I  would 
remind    you,    Mr.    Speaker,    is    called    "The 
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Capitalist  Manifesto."  As  soon  as  I  uttered 
the  word  "capitalist"  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  of  course,  saw 
red  and  he  said,  "Yes,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  why  he  did  not  even  have  the 
title  correct."  He  referred  to  democratic 
economy.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Wliat 
is  the  title  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  read  it  exactly. 
You  correct  it.    It  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  just  gave  it  wrong  again 
today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  I  did  then  it  was  just 
a  minor  error.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  to  the 
record,  which  is  a  good  place  to  start  anytime. 
On  page  1943  of  Hansard  of  last  year,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  recorded  as 
follows: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  third  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  raised  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  in  reference 
to  a  book  which  was  written  by  Professor 
Adler  and  called  The  Communist  Mani- 
festo— 
said  he, 

Rather- 
said  he, 

The  Capitalist  Manifesto. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant- 
said  he. 

That  about  100  years  after  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  we  should  have  these 
academic  prostitutes  in  the  United  States 
writing  books  to  rationalize  the  capitalist 
system  and  presenting  it  on  the  basis  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  theory,  as  outlined  in  tliat 
book  is  the  very  proposition  that  was  put 
forward  by  the  official  financial  critic  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  a  few  days  ago. 

Where  is  tlie  inconsistency,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Little  had  he  to  talk  about,  trying  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  at  one  time.  He  does  not  know 
his  philosophy;  he  does  not  know  what  a  real 
contribution  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  made  the  other  day.  I  thought 
he  did.  That  is  a  very  efiFective  and  a  very 
important  factor.  I  know  what  my  hon. 
friend  is  saying,  but  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is  what  tlie  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
said. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  you  another. 
Remember  how  he  turned  to  us  yesterday. 
My  goodness.  I  shuddered  and  shivered  for 
a  while  and  then  I  remembered  that  I  had 
an  experience  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Renfrew,  in  the  Renfrew 
South  by-election.  One  of  the  issues  up 
there,  as  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
as  you  know  better  than  anybody,  but  for 
the  edification  of  our  visitors,  I  simply  say 
that  there  was  some  concern- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  speaking  to  the  visitors,  is  he? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Right  now  I  just  want 
to  get  all  this  on  the  record  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  was  oonoemed, 
and  rightly  concerned,  about  some  possible 
abuses  in  the  issuance  of  licences.  To  para- 
phrase his  position,  as  I  understood  it,  and 
I  think  he  made  the  statement  publicly,  he 
said:  "Now  gentlemen,  this  is  a  by-electioo 
and  I  am  much  concerned  about  these 
licences.  I  have  not  got  time  to  go  into  the 
facts,  but  I  want  to  make  that  charge  now"; 
and  he  proceeded— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
evidence  here  and  I  suggest  that  my  para- 
phrase is  very  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  tell  hon.  members 
this,  he  said:  "I  was  taking  care  of  that 
situation  in  Renfrew  South,  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  one  man  who  can 
do  something  about  it  and  I  think  something 
will  be  done.    I  think—" 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to 
the  person  who  would  supply  me  with  the 
facts  and  I  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  start 
any  time. 

Some  hon.  members:  Yes,  yesi 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  are  some  politi- 
cians who  seem  to  have  a  propensity  to  be 
assured  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
fused in  any  way  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  reference  made 
yesterday  to  this  "Spring  Thaw"  and  I 
thought  it  was  very  appropriate;  but  I  think 
hon.  members  would  appreciate  this  lighter 
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touch  at  this  particular  junction  in  the  closing 
portion  of  the  session. 

I  think  that  as  in  all  things  that  are  said 
in  a  lighthearted  way  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  about  which  we  must  seriously  be  con- 
cerned. The  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  made  much,  I  think,  of  trying 
to  say  at  once  that  he  is  the  only  person,  and 
his  party  is  the  only  one,  that  is  interested  in 
idealism;  that  the  old  parties  are  the  same, 
always  will  be.  They  are  identified  with 
capital  and  the  capitalistic  system  in  such  a 
way  that  no  progress  can  be  made.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  in  all  seriousness 
that  one  of  the  real  weaknesses  of  the  new 
party  is  its  narrow  base.  I  think  tliat  there 
is  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  all  people 
today  to  recognize  the  strength  and  at  once 
the  weaknesses  in  our  current  economic 
system,  labour-management  relations,  labour 
unions  and  in  management.  I  say  to  hon. 
members  unabashedly  that  if  there  be  any 
among  us  who  can  solve  that  problem  and 
bring  management  and  labour  togedier  so  that 
they  can  work  co-operatively  and  effectively, 
we  will  win  the  day  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Ontario  but  for  our  respective  political 
parties. 

But  the  new  party  has  this  great  weakness 
that  they  are  starting  out  on  the  very  prop- 
osition, the  very  premise,  on  which  they 
are  making  criticism  of  the  old  parties.  They 
have  identified  themselves  unequivocally  with 
one  facet  and  one  factor  in  our  economy 
and  tliereby  precluded  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  all  the  people  in  all  our  population 
together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ontario  there  are  some  real 
issues.  The  hon.  members  to  my  left  yesterday 
said  that  in  our  budget  criticism  we  had  not 
talked  about  economic  development  as  Dr. 
Adler  did.  I  did,  a  year  ago.  I  would  say 
this:  that  I  did  not  hear  much  talk  from  the 
hon.  members  to  the  left,  nor  have  I  heard 
enough  talk  from  the  people  opposite,  about 
how  we  are  going  to  finance  our  educational 
system  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  real  issues 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  touched  on  them,  outlined  them 
and  dissected  them  in  a  very  effective  way. 
He  portrayed  the  problem  that  will  arise  in 
the  next  10  years  with  respect  to  education. 
He  said  that  the  property  base  is  too  narrow 
a  base  to  finance  effectively  the  education  of 
our  young  people,  who  are  the  most  precious, 
important  and  most  effective  natural  resource 
that  we  have  in  the  province. 


Our  objective,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
objective  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  to  find  an- 
other means  of  financing  education  so  that  all 
our  youngsters,  irrespective  of  what  part  of 
the  province  they  live  in,  irrespective  of  what 
part  of  our  public  system  they  are  in,  irres- 
pective of  whether  they  are  in  the  elementary, 
secondary  or  college  level  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity,  in  freedom  and  in  liberty,  to 
pursue  an  education  to  the  maximum  of  their 
physical,  intellectual,  spiritual  and  emotional 
ability.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  fight  and 
on  that  flag  mast  all  can  hammer  their  flag, 
because  that  is,  I  think,  the  big  problem  in 
Ontario  today.  In  those  words,  those  few 
words,  I  think  I  have  encompassed  a  lot  that 
requires  solution  in  Ontario  and  a  lot  that 
demands  an4  calls  out  for  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  problem  that  is  in 
evidence  is  the  problem  of  municipal  reform. 
In  the  times  gone  by,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
today  as  I  have  said  and  other  critics  of  the 
government  have  said  time  and  again,  that 
we  have  outworn,  we  have  outlived  the  time 
when  we  can  found  municipal  government 
on  the  concept  that  property  and  land  and 
buildings  diereon  are  a  proper  measurement 
of  a  man's  ability  to  pay  municipal  taxes  and 
to  provide  the  revenue  that  is  required  to 
operate  municipal  government. 

The  situation  that  existed  when  anodier 
great  Liberal  a  hundred  years  ago  effected  the 
reformation  of  our  municipal  institutions  in 
Ontario  exists  today.  We  have  outgrown  the 
horse  and  buggy  age.  We  should^  not  talk 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  that  would 
suggest  that  we  are  ready  to  deify  a  simple 
proposition,  that  is  local  autonomy,  and  at 
once  destroy  the  proposition  by  failing  to 
give  to  the  municipalities  the  type  and  the 
opportunity  of  revenue  to  exercise  their 
individual  responsibility. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  said  time  and  time  again,  relieve  them 
of  the  burden  of  education,  justice  and  wel- 
fare, I  acknowledge  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  political  problem  to  assure  that  some 
local  responsibility  is  maintained  to  the  de- 
gree that  people  will  be  interested  and  take 
a  part.  But  the  financial  burden  surely  is  not 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  hon.  members  in  this 
Legislature  and  the  people  of  Ontario.  I,  for 
one,  am  glad  and  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  Party  at  this  particular  junction 
when  I  think  that  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  come 
to  grips  and  exposed  and  talked  about  this 
very  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  will  pass  over  but  identify  only  as  a 
weakness  of  the  people  opposite,  and  that  is 
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the  matter  of  the  recent  liquor  legislation. 
For  years  there  has  been  talk  al)out  this,  and 
yet  what  was  the  explanation  given  a  few 
{lays  ago?  The  people  of  Ontario  demand 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
pushing  for  this!  The  test  of  leadership  is 
that  you  lead  and  not  follow,  the  test  of 
leadership  is  that  you  assess  the  situation, 
recognize  what  is  required  to  he  done  and 
then  do  it.  That  has  not  been  demonstrated 
and  I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  the  people 
opposite  that  in  all  their  legislation  they 
are  inclined  to  wait  and  see  and  feel  and 
want  to  know  exactly  what  the  people  want 
so  that  they  may  move  but  one  step  ahead 
and  comply  with  their  wishes.  They  in  efiFect 
are  the  followers,  not  the  leaders,  and  this 
is  not  my  concept  of  governmental  leadership. 
I  said  that  I  would  be  but  a  little  while 
and  I  will  conclude  rapidly.  I  want  to  make 
two  c-omments:  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  tliat  I 
would  have  made  had  I  had  the  opportimity 
last  night  to  talk  on  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  good  piece  of  legislation  that  we  intro- 
duced in  respect  to  amendments  to  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  and  The  Election 
Act.  Hon.  members  will  recall  when  they 
read  those  orders  on  the  order  paper  that  we 
in  tlie  Liberal  Party  have  suggested  that  both 
those  pieces  of  legislation  should  be  amended 
to  assure  that  at  once  the  intent  of  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  is  fulfilled.  That 
Act  which  says,  Mr.  Speaker: 

that  after  the  elapse  of  three  months  of 
the  death  of  any  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture that  seat  shall  be  filled  in  the  form  of 
a  by-election. 

That  concept  was  frustrated  last  year  and 
that  concept  I,  and  the  Liberal  Part>', 
intended  to  heal  and  overcome  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  legislation  that  we  have  talked 
about.  We  have  been  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  have  to  appeal  to 
you  as  head  of  this  august  body— do  not  let 
three  months  or  more  go  by  before  you  assure 
that  a  by-election  is  called  in  Huron-Bruce 
and  assure  that  the  people  in  the  riding  will 
not  be  in  the  position  that  certain  people  in 
the  province  in  the  areas  of  Eglinton  and 
Beaches  and  other  areas  were  in  for  a  period 
of  over  six  and  nine  months  in  the  recent 
history  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  historic  days,  of 
course,  and  they  become  more  historic  be- 
cause all  of  us  are  ready  to  abandon  our 
positions  here  and  take  part  in  a  federal 
election  which  will  take  place  shortly.  I  think 
therefore,  that  it  is  appropriate  that  I  make 
a  passing  comment.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
federal   election   on  June    18,   and   I   suggest 


that  the  stratef^  that  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Diefen- 
baker  has  evidenced  by  his  rapid  appearmnoe 
in  Toronto  last  night  is  obvious.  He  is 
to  fight  this  election  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member,  tJ»e 
expert  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver),  says,  that  is  all  right  with  us.  He 
will  fight  it  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
as  Ontario  goes  so  goes  Quebec.  So  he  feels 
that  by  fij^ting  here  and  trying  to  demon- 
strate that  he  has  a  following  here,  he  will 
carry  Quebec. 

What  has  lu-  done  in  any  other  portions 
of  the  province  or  any  other  portions  of  the 
ct)untry?  Herein  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
He  bought  them  out,  Mr.  Speaker.  Yesterday 
u'hen  he  aniwunced  this  election  of  June  18 
he  likewise  said  that  he  would  spend  $105 
million  to  purchase  four  seats  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  four  years  ago,  approrimafdy, 
he  made  a  similar  oflFer  to  Ontario  diat  was 
never  kept.  If  this  promise  is  kept,  then  we, 
in  justice  and  in  fairness,  say:  "If  you,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker,  had  done  right  by  us  we  would 
not  be  saddled  with  a  sales  tax  today." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  an 
element  of  pride  and  determination  tfiat  I 
conclude  my  remarks  in  this  debate.  I  would 
hope  that  in  some  small  way  I  have  con- 
tributed to  the  interest  of  the  House.  I  make 
an  appeal,  as  is  traditional,  that  hon.  mem- 
bers will  follow  the  goo<l  advice  that  was 
given  us  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruoe  (Mr. 
Whicher)  and  vote  for  the  amendment  It 
may  be  that  in  diat  we  would  likewise  create 
an  historic  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  tftat  I  speak  as 
leader  of  the  i^arty  and  ask  that  the  hon. 
members  opposite  who  are  not  di^wsed  to 
vote  blindly  will  take  into  consideration  the 
\  ery  valid  points  that  are  made  in  die  amend- 
ment and  will  gi\  e  it  their  earnest  and  sincere 
consideration  and,  I  hope,  vote  Mthea  that 
vote  is  called  very  shortly. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Ls  traditional  in  rising  in  these 
debates  to  spvak  some  word  about  your 
Ix)sition.  Yesterday  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  you  and  the  Chairman  were  accused  of 
IxMng  partial.  Tliere  were  some  inferences 
that  faxxjuritism  might  be  shown  in  Ais 
House  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 
I  would  hasten  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  and 
all  the  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  complete  confidence  in  your 
ability,  in  your  impartiality  and  we  will  abide 
by  your  dcjcisions  as  you  see  fit  to  make 
them.    We  ask  no  favours,  sir. 
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Various  comments  have  been  made  at  one 
time  and  another  during  the  past  week  or  so 
concerning  the  conduct  in  the  House,  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  that  I 
am  not  unduly  perturbed  by  some  of  the 
actions  that  take  place  here.  I  think  that  to 
gather  together  a  group  of  98  men  and  to 
debate  issues  as  we  do  here,  freely  and  fully, 
is  bound  to  lead  to  certain  tensions  upon 
occasion  and  these  tensions  have  a  way  of 
exhausting  themselves  and  sometimes  have  a 
way  of  leaving  those  who  suffer  from  them 
in  rather  odd  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  perhaps  like 
to  serve  notice  that  when  we  reassemble  I 
would  like  the  rules  of  the  House  somewhat 
more  strictly  enforced,  particularly  concerning 
debates.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  which  you  have  granted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  tlie  Chainnan  of  the  whole  House 
has  granted.  We  have  debated  all  sorts  of 
matters  in  the  wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong 
time,  and,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  this  has  led 
to  repetition.  I  would  suggest  that  we  might 
be  wise  to  follow  the  niles  a  little  more 
closely,  not  with  any  intent  of  cutting  any 
hon.  member  off  from  saying  anything,  un- 
less we  could  have  a  rule  that  he  did  not  say 
it  more  than,  we  will  say,  three  times.  If 
we  were  to  make  the  cut-off  spot  there,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  would  reduce  the  time 
of  the  sitting  by  one-third,  because  the 
repetition  in  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
estimates  simply  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  But  I  point  these  matters  out,  as 
I  say,  simply  to  make  sure  that  the  business 
of  the  House  is  carried  out  in  a  somewhat 
more  expeditious  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  would  feel  free  to  say 
that  he  was  in  rare  form  this  afternoon. 
While  I  agree  with  practically  none  of  the 
substance  of  his  remarks,  I  must  say  that  I 
enjoyed  his  delivery  and  it  is  always,  of 
course,  a  great  thrill  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  see  the  two  cats  squabbling  over 
there.  I  thought  that  this  was  rather  a  nice 
by-play  and  we  were  able  to— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
that  parliamentary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  in  quotes.  But  in 
any  event  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
did  give  us  something  to  smile  at  as  he 
battled  with  the  party  on  his  left. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  matters 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  dealt  with, 
particularly  the  sales  tax  battle.  I  will  refer 
to  sales  tax  perhaps  on  two  occasions.    Hon. 


members  know  I  did  not  attend  this  meeting 
of  the  public  accounts  committee,  but  the 
reports  that  came  to  me  differed  very  remark- 
ably from  the  report  given  to  the  House 
this  afternoon  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  As  I  understood  it,  we  did  a 
very  creditable  job  of  justifying  the  figures 
that  we  advanced.  However,  perhaps  it  might 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  probably  got  this 
thing  into  perspective  when  he  said  the 
answer  probably  fell  somewhere  between  the 
two  points. 

One  other  matter  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  the  Royal 
York  strike  and  he  said  that  it  should  have 
been  settled  a  year  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  simply  say  to  him  that  one  remark 
alone  betrays  his  abysmal  ignorance  of  what 
was  really  going  on  in  that  strike.  The  position 
he  took,  that  we  should  have  done  something 
sooner  is  a  position  I  have  heard  taken  in 
this  House  on  several  occasions  during  this 
session.  I  would  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  is  the  top  criticism  that  can  be  produced 
on  the  programmes  that  we  are  advancing  in 
this  House,  I  am  prepared  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  them. 

In  reference  to  the  budget  and  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  financial 
critic,  I  agree  it  was  a  pretty  good  joint 
effort.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South  ( Mr. 
MacDonald)  said  that  11  people  participated 
in  it.  My  comment  then  of  course  was,  that 
it  had  quantity  if  not  quality,  but  we  all 
realize  that  these  are  complicated  documents 
and  I  in  no  way  criticize  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  These  are  complicated 
matters  and  of  course  one  needs  assistance. 
But  I  really  wondered  whether  we  would  get 
some  confirmation  of  that  figure  of  11,  be- 
cause I  cannot  produce  any  kind  of  a  research 
staff  like  that  on  my  side,  but  the  Liberal 
Party  seem  to  be  able  to  produce  quite  a 
research  staff  if  they  have  11  people  searching 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perennial  question  that 
was  raised  in  the  criticism  of  our  budget  was 
the  matter  of  debt.  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
it  for  just  a  moment. 

Debt,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  matter  of  degree 
and  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate  any 
debt  it  must  be  done  by  comparison.  The 
height  of  your  debt  structure,  if  I  may  put 
it  that  way,  depends  upon  the  base  upon 
which  it  is  constructed.  In  this  government 
we  believe  in  the  proper  and  wise  use  of 
credit.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  finance  all 
the  things  that  go  on  in  this  province  out  of 
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current  revenue,  nor  do  I  think  tliat  the 
people  of  the  province  would  be  well  served 
if  we  did.  Hon.  members  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  build  highways  and  public  works  that 
Will  last  for  30,  40  and  50  years.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  the  total  cost  of 
all  these  structures  in  one  year. 

We  can  say  since  1943  this  government 
has  added  to  the  wealth  of  this  province 
approximately  $5  billion,  and  out  of  that 
about  $750  million  has  been  added  to  our 
debt.  But  let  us  look  at  this  debt  on  a 
comparative  basis.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  debt 
was  l/7th  of  the  total  personal  income  of 
the  province,  and  today  it  is  1/lOth. 

To  put  it  another  way,  in  1946-1947,  if 
hon.  members  look  at  the  financial  figures  for 
that  year,  they  will  see  that  it  would  take 
3%  years  total  revenue  of  the  province  to 
repay  the  debt;  today  the  debt  could  be  re- 
paid with  the  revenue  from  a  year  and  a 
half.  Now  this,  I  submit,  is  the  base  upon 
which  we  ha\e  been  building,  upon  which 
our  credit  has  been  used.  We  have  built 
in  this  period  since  1943  a  capital  structure 
of  $2  billion;  and  tliat  is  in  fixed  assets- 
highways,  schools  and  hospitals— we  have  in- 
vested $3  billion  in  human  assets.  We  have 
paid  for  85  per  coit  of  this  total  in  that 
period  of  time;  15  per  cent  of  it  has  been 
added  to  our  debt,  but  the  debt  position,  as 
I  have  illustrated,  has  improved  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  dealing  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education, 
there  was  one  element  that  was  overlooked. 
I  was  rather  surprised  because  last  year  it  was 
very  soundly  debated  and  the  government  was 
roundly  and  soundly  criticized  for  what  we 
were  doing  and  for  what  we  had  not  done. 

Of  course  I  have  a  feeling  that  because 
we  have  done  so  much  in  the  last  year  the 
matter  did  not  come  up  for  criticism  this 
year  because  a  criticism  would  only  illustrate 
just  exactly  what  had  been  done.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  led  on  to  talk 
about  this  particular  matter  in  my  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education,  I  am  going 
to  volunteer  the  information  to  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

I  am  talking  about  training  for  the  un- 
employed under  the  federal-provincial  train- 
ing courses.  There  was  a  report  came  out  of 
Ottawa  that  it  appeared  Ontario  would  not 
conduct  enough  courses  to  qualify  for  75 
participation  imder  the  agreement.  I  am 
very  happy  to  inform  the  House  that  we 
qualified  handily  and  I  would  just  read  to 
hon.  members  the  number  of  training  days 
iind  then  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  alx)ut 


the  extent  of  this  training  and  liow  it  is  pro- 
gressing. I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  story, 
something  new,  and  it  is  sonM'thing  which 
we  certainly  intend  to  expand. 

In  any  event,  the  quota  of  training  days  set 
for  this  province  ending  March  31,  1962,  was 
288,400.  By  the  end  of  March  we  had 
exceeded  this  quota  by  20,599  for  a  total  of 
308,999  training  days.  As  of  March  31,  1962. 
there  are  in  training  throughout  the  province 
3,242  unemployed  persons. 

Of  course,  the  real  interest  in  this  whole 
course  is  what  happens  to  these  people  after 
we  have  finished  retraining  them.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  estimate.  The 
statistics  are  at  best  estimates  because  these 
people  drift  off  and  go  from  place  to  place 
and  we  really  do  not  know  where  they  aie, 
but  the  national  employment  service  estimates 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  people  who  come 
into  these  tx)urses  unemployed  and  take  train- 
ing go  out  the  other  end  straight  into  )obt. 

I  made  some  cx)mments  earlier  about 
apprenticeship  and  what  we  propose  to  do. 
It  poses  some  real  difficulties  in  retraining,  but 
it  is  amazing  how  many  skills  you  can  train 
people  in,  and  still  not  become  involved  in 
the  apprenticeship  training.  I  am  going  to 
read  these.  It  is  quite  a  long  list,  but  it  will 
give  hon.  members  some  idea  of  what  we 
are  doing.  Commercial  and  stenographic, 
electronics,  machine  shop,  welding,  drafting, 
small  engines,  building  maintenance,  essential 
skills,  merchandising,  waiters  and  waitresses, 
power  sewing,  electrical  appliances,  barber- 
ing,  diesel  mechanic,  oil  burner  service,  blue- 
print reading,  farm  training,  hairdressing  and 
sign  writing. 

Courses  are  given  to  tlie  unemployed  in  all 
these  fields  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  centres  that  have  taken  up  our  offer 
in  training  in  unemployed.  There  are  courses 
l)eing  offered  in  Brantford,  Concord,  Corn- 
wall, Gait,  Hamilton,  London,  Oak\ille, 
Oshawa,  Ottiiwa,  Port  Arthur,  Peterborough, 
St.  Catharines,  Toronto,  of  course,  Welland 
and  Windsor. 

I  just  mention  these  facts  to  hon.  members 
because  I  think  they  are  of  interest.  This  has 
been  accomplished  pretty  well  in  the  last 
year.  We  have  plans  to  expand  here  in 
Toronto,  because  it  is  in  this  Metropolitan 
area  that  the  greatest  concentration  of  un- 
employment exists. 

We  are  acquiring  new  buildings  here.  The 
old  provincial  instittite  of  trades  cannot 
handle  what  we  are  doing.  We  acquired  a 
new  building  on  Wellesley  Street  and  one  on 
Breadalbane  Street,  and  we  have  another 
building  that  we  are  at  present  remodelling. 
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which  will  handle  about  800  people.  This 
will  be  used  for  nothing  other  than  training 
unemployed  and  should  be  functioning  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months. 

That  is  the  story  and  it  will  spread  as  the 
trade  schools  presently  planned  are  con- 
structed. There  is  one  in  London,  one  in 
Ottawa  and  one  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  really 
believe  that  as  our  programme  advances  we 
will  be  building  additional  trade  schools 
throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
when  he  mentioned  the  $100  million  that  was 
promised  in  the  election  of  1957.  I  have  no 
intention,  of  course,  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
federal  election  campaign  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  What  started  diis  train  of  thought 
off  was  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail,  and  I 
do  not  very  often  quote  from  newspapers  in 
the  House.  I  read  them,  but  I  like  to  trans- 
late what  is  in  them  into  my  own  thoughts 
instead  of  reading  long  screeds  into  the 
record  that  some  other  man  wrote  and  saying 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  and  so 
on  and  adopting  his  thoughts  as  my  own. 

In  any  event,  this  started  a  train  of  thought 
in  my  mind  this  morning,  so  I  did  a  little  re- 
search and  this  article  says— it  is  a  news  story 
—and  it  refers  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  and  myself: 

on  the  way,  they  passed  the  door  of  the 

Liberal  office  where   a   hastily  made   sign 

was  posted  and  it  read: 

"Dear    Dief:      Broken    promise    No.    1. 

Wliere  is  Ontario's  $100  million?" 

I  did  not  see  this  sign,  I  would  not  have 
known  about  tliis  had  it  not  been  reported  in 
the  paper  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  who 
would  do  such  a  thing,  but  then  I  started 
doing  a  little  checking  and  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  hon.  members  a  few  figures, 
which  I  have  from  an  unimpeachable  source. 
If  we  take  the  year  1956-1957,  the  total 
grants  made  by  the  federal  government— and 
of  course  in  those  days  this  was  the  govern- 
ment whose  policies  were  supported  by  some 
of  the  older  men  opposite— the  total  grants  to 
Ontario  amounted  to  $214,887,000.  We  have 
been  told  a  great  deal  about  the  younger 
element  over  tliere  not  remembering  what  the 
Liberal  Party  did  five  years  ago  or  four  years 
ago,  and  disagreeing  with  it,  apparently  be- 
cause they  are  not  prepared  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  or  even  admit  that  they  know 
anything  about  it,  but  some  of  the  older 
people  over  there  will  recollect  that  govern- 
ment in  1956-1957. 


Well,  if  we  come  up  to  1961-1962,  we  find 
that  by  that  time  they  had  grown  from  $214 
million— I  am  going  to  do  this  in  rough 
figures— from  $214  million  to  $502  million. 
So  there  was  an  increase  between  1956-1957 
and  1961-1962,  an  increase  of  $287,551,000. 
Now  then,  hon.  members  will  want  to  see 
what  the  increase  was  year  by  year,  because 
they  will  immediately  say  that  I  jumped  too 
far.  The  increase  from  1956-1957  to  1957- 
1958  was  from  $214  million  to  $280  million, 
so  in  that  year  there  was  an  increase  of  some 
$66  million.  Then  the  next  year  it  jumped  to 
$328  million,  so  there  was  an  increase  of  $48' 
million.  Within  the  two  years  we  had  tlie 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  from  there  on 
we  have  been  on  the  gravy  train! 

Perhaps  that  is  an  unfortunate  way  to  put 
it,  but  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  estimates 
for  1962-1963  it  is  estimated  the  grants  to 
this  province  from  the  federal  government 
will  amount  to  $607,976,000.  So  if  we  take 
that,  it  is  an  increase  of  $393,000,000. 

I  put  this  information  before  the  House 
simply  to  correct  the  record,  because  I  have 
sat  here,  and  particularly  certain  hon.  mem- 
bers, and  listened  to  the  talk  about  this 
hundred  million  dollars.  Now,  I  hope  we 
have  the  record  straight.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  addition. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  only  produce 
these  figures  to  keep  the  record  straight  and 
I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that  I  will  be  out 
fighting  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  any 
place,  anywhere,  any  time.  I  would  hate  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  hon.  member 
that  I  thought  this  matter  would  end  here, 
because  as  time  goes  on,  of  course,  there 
will  be  other  needs,  there  will  be  other 
conferences.  The  new  federal-provincial  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  discussed  and  laid 
before  the  House  here,  that  came  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  this  month  and  apply  to  tlie 
taxation  year  commencing  the  first  of  January 
1962,  represent  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  previous  arrangement,  and  under  this 
arrangement  the  sharing  of  the  tax  rebate 
to  us  rises  from  14  per  cent  of  the  federal 
rates  to  16  per  cent  in  1962  and  by  an 
additional  one  percentage  point  in  each  of 
the  four  years,  up  to  20  per  cent  in  the  year 
1966.  This  translated  into  dollars  means  an 
additional  $19  million  in  this  year  and  in 
each  of  the  four  subsequent  years,  as  this 
increases  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  it  means 
an  additional  $9.5  million  a  year.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  these  figures  I  have  just  put  on 
the  record,  I  really  do  hope  that  even  in  this 
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House,  this  hallowed  place,  we  will   see  or 
hear  nothing  more  alwiit  that  $100  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Sixjaker,  will  the 
Hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  a  question  in 
order  to  clarify  this  issue  and  maybe  present 
some  discussion  in  the  future?  May  I  ask 
whether  the  600  and  some  odd  million  dollars 
includes  the  health  grants  and  the  old  age 
pension  grants  and  such  like? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  of  tt)urse.  It 
includes  unconditional  grants,  conditional 
grants,  university  grants  and  such  like. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
get  this  into  perspective,  because  these  are 
comparative  figures.  Tlie  figure  I  started  with 
in  1956-1957  contains  all  these  elements  and 
all  I  am  doing  is  showing  the  House  how  it 
has  increased.    This  is  the  point. 

We  will  now  come  back  to  what  is  going 
on  in  this  government.  I  really  did  not  intend 
to  speak  as  long  as  this  but  I  wanted  to  make 
a  report  to  the  House  and  to  some  of  the 
Doubting  Thomases  who  occupy  the  benches 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  When  we 
introduced  the  various  programmes,  every- 
thing that  we  introduced  that  was  new,  that 
had  a  bit  of  a  spark  in  it,  we  were  either  told: 
"You  should  have  done  it  10  years  ago,  or 
20  years  ago,"  or  we  were  told:  "Well,  all 
you  are  doing  is  introducing  it  and  you  will 
never  do  anything  about  it."  I  can  give  hon. 
members  a  litde  report  on  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  managed  to  accomplish  even 
while  sitting  here  late,  and  sometimes  even  to 
midnight— which  seems  a  shock  to  some  of 
the  pale  flowers  we  have  in  this  House,  that 
they  would  be  out  so  late.  But  even  with 
conducting  the  afFairs  of  this  province  in  the 
Legislature,  we  were  able  to  do  a  few  things 
about  some  of  the  programmes  we  introduced 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  and  I  am 
just  going  to  start  with  our  20-point  economic 
programme.  Now  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition— I  have  made  some  notes  here— 
but,  in  any  event,  the  gist  of  it  is  that  he  is 
going  to  do  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  a  piker,  George  Drew  had  22  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  only  economic, 
just  wait  for  a  while.  This  is  just  one  field. 

Now,  then,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, my  notes  say,  would  lift  from  the 
municipalities  all  the  cost  of  education,  the 
co^t  of  welfare,  the  cost  of  administration  of 


justice  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  reduce 
the  revenue  from  the  sales  tax  by  about  half, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  increase 
the  debt;  then  he  turns  and  criticizes  our 
hon.  friends  over  here  because  they  do  not 
produce  anything  specific.  I  want  to  see  this 
specific  magic  by  which  he  is  goinji  to 
accx>mplish  this  little  miracle.  Yes,  sir.  "We 
will  reduce  the  debt  and  wc  will  lower  the 
taxes."  He  is  going  to  reduce  the  debt  and 
lower  the  taxes  and  six^nd  more. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  with  his  silver  tongue  might  be  able 
to  produce  a  little  magic  to  sliow  us  how  that 
tt)uld  be  done— perhaps  tliis  could  be  his 
task  to  get  up  and  really  explain  to  us  how 
this  is  going  to  be  accomplished-but  in  any 
event  to  get  back  to  what  I  was  speaking 
about: 

We  have  a  programme,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  hon.  members  what  we  have  done  to 
implement  it  since  we  introduced  it  into  this 
House   earher   in   the   session. 

W«  said  we  would  establish  an  Ontario 
economic  CHDuncil,  and  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  that  tlie  council  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labour,  management,  govern- 
ment, research  and  the  imiversity  has  been 
appointed  and  is  fimctioning.  The  council 
it.self  has  held  three  meetings  and  there  is 
an  executive  conmiittec  of  the  council  whicii 
is  meeting  on  a  regular  basis. 

We  undertook  to  execute  a  tliree  part 
survey  of  the  operations  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  and  pre- 
liminary reports  on  that  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  government. 

We  said  that  we  would  institute  a  $7.2 
million  extension  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway's  communication  system  into  the 
north-thls  is  for  the  north,  yet  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  says  we  never  do 
anything  for  them.  Just  let  me  tell  him  that 
this  work  is  already  started.  We  said  we 
would  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  work  is 
already  underway. 

We  said  that  we  would  intensify  our  efforts 
in  tlie  field  of  basic  and  applicxi  research  and 
we  will  be  making  an  announcement  very 
shortly  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
satellite  research  community.  The  plans  for 
it  are  not  complete,  but  in  Ae  meantime  a 
committee  on  industrial  research  has  been 
formetl  under  the  Ontario  Economic  Cotmdl 
and  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cogan,  vice-president  of  Imperial  Oil 
Limited.  So  hon.  members  see  we  are  aUe 
to  do  some  things,  and  when  they  said  it  is  all 
planning  but  never  doing  anything;  well,  diis 
is  what  we  have  done. 
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We  have  increased  our  grants  to  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  by  about  40 
per  cent.  This  is  a  further  aid  to  research  and 
this  relates  directly  to  industry. 

We  said  we  would  establish  a  northern 
Ontario  development  committee.  Hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  never  thought  we  would  do  it, 
but  this  has  been  set  up.  This  committee  has 
been  set  up  under  the  economic  council  and 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  Mr.  R.  J. 
Prettie,  president  of  Northern  Woods  Pre- 
servers Limited  of  Port  Arthur,  and  that  com- 
mittee is  functioning. 

We  said  we  would  establish  an  agricultural 
committee  to  consider  certain  aspects  of  our 
agriculture  industry  and  this  has  already 
started. 

We  introduced  a  housing  programme  which 
was  loudly  and  soundly  criticized  because  we 
were  not  going  to  do  anything  and  we  were 
not  going  to  spend  enough  money.  There  was 
no  reference  to  how  many  people  we  were 
going  to  house,  it  was  simply  that  we  were 
not  going  to  spend  enough  money.  It'  was 
all  measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  Well,  we 
have  done  so  much  there  that  it  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  statement. 

We  told  the  Opposition  what  we  would  do 
in  the  field  of  retraining,  I  have  already  gone 
over  what  we  are  doing  in  the  province  in 
the  field  of  retaining  for  unemployed  and  we 
have  set  up  a  select  committee  here  this  after- 
noon which  should  result  in  additional  legis- 
lation at  the  next  session. 

We  said  that  we  would  bring  about  the 
financial  amalgamations  of  three  Ontario 
hydro-electric  systems  and  this  has  been 
done. 

We  said  that  we  would  establish  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  tourist  industry  and 
this  has  been  done. 

I  may  touch  on  the  liquor  problem  later  in 
this  speech  and  I  may  not,  but  in  any  event 
we  have  helped  the  tourist  industry  very 
extensively  in  that  field. 

I  could  say  that  we  are  sending  a  trade 
group  to  Europe— we  said  we  would  do  it  and 
we  have  done  it. 

We  are  developing  a  market  division  in 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. We  have  appointed  additional  staff  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdorn 
to  increase  the  effort  being  put  forth  to 
market  our  products  here  and  over  there  and 
to  induce  industry  to  come  in  Ontario. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  done  since 
We  first  announced  this  programme. 

We    have    extended    our    trade    mission    in 


Europe   from    London   in    England  to   cover 
Europe. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  things.  I  want 
to  run  over  the  housing  arrangements  very 
quickly.  We  said  we  would  speed  up  the 
rental  housing  procedure  throughout  Ontario 
and  a  new  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
CMHC  and  will  be  announced  very  soon. 
The  negotiations  have  been  completed  be- 
tween the  two  levels  of  government  and 
achievement  is  in  sight. 

We  said  we  would  set  up  a  Metropolitan 
Toronto  housing  authority  as  an  operating 
agency  to  construct  public  housing  projects 
and  to  remove  the  shuffle  between  the  various 
agencies  and  elements.  This  has  been  altered 
slightly  in  co-operation  with  CMHC,  but  we 
have  accomplished  the  end  result  and  this 
agency  is  presently  in  operation. 

The  rent  certificate  plan— which  was  new 
and  which  was  laughed  at  and  scoffed  at— I 
am  happy  to  say  commenced  on  April  3  and 
there  are  now  eight  families  in  occupancy 
under  diis  scheme  and  there  will  be  30  by 
die  end  of  this  month.  We  will  come  back  a 
year  from  now  and  tell  hon.  members  how 
many  there  will  be  then. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  Opposition 
said  never  could  be  done  and  that  we  would 
never  do. 

I  could  go  on  to  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  guaranteed  loans  that  we  said  we 
would  make  available.  The  details  of  this  are 
just  about  complete.  We  have  received 
requests  for  grants  in  the  aid  of  limited 
dividend  housing  and  these  are  being  pro- 
cessed presently.  We  have  set  up  a  housing 
advisory  committee  and  it  will  be  operating, 
we  hope,  by  July.  We  have  approved  three^ 
grants  in  aid  of  research  into  housing,  which 
represents  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
each  of  these  three  projects  which  are  being 
undertaken  by  various  bodies  in  the  whole 
field  of  housing  in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
that  exists  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak  quite  this  long  but  I  did  want  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  members  opposite  that  we 
have  managed  to  do  quite  a  bit  outside  of  the 
House  during  these  days  when  some  of  us 
have  had  to  sit  here.  I  have  heard  some 
criticism  about  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  may  not  be  here  all  the 
time.  They  are  busy  running  administrative 
departments  and  sometimes  they  have  to  leave 
when  we  are  sitting  here  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  to  make  sure  that  some  of  these 
things  are  done,  because  we  do  not  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  session  to  implement  our 
policies. 
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Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  arid  means. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce)  moves  that  the 
motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  lea\'e  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  be  amended 
thereto  by  adding  the  following  words: 

This  House  regrets  that  the  government 
has  failed  during  its  term  of  office  to  pre- 
sent an  orderly  accounting  of  the  finances 
of  the  pro\'ince;  and 

This  House  regrets  that  the  government 
has  estabhshed  no  system  of  priorities  in 
its  expenditures  and  has  exerted  no  control 
over  the  haphazard  growth  of  its  depart- 
ments; and 

This  House  regrets  that  this  government 
has  not  utilized  its  budget  as  an  instrument 
to  promote  the  growth  of  Ontario's  econ- 
omy; and 

This  House  regrets  that  the  government 
has  failed  to  implement  the  Liberal  plan 
of  $25  exemption  in  the  sales  tax;  and 

This  House  regrets  that  the  government 
has  not  imdertaken  a  provincial-municipal 
conference  to  restore  equity  and  flexibility 
to  the  tax  structure;  and 

This  House  regrets  that  the  government 
has  failed  to  exert  its  influence  to  secure 
a  thorough  review  of  the  Canadian  tax 
structure;  and 

Therefore,  this  House  rejects  the  budget 
as  presented  and  must  advise  Your  Honour 
that  the  present  government  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.    Speaker:    All   those   in   favour  of  th<' 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

The    amendment    was    negatived    on    the 
following  division: 

NAYS 

Allan 

(Haldimand-NorfoUc) 
Allen 

(Middlesex  South) 
Auld 


YEAS 
Bryden 
Bukator 
Chappie 
Davison 
Edwards 

(Wentworth) 
Gibson 
Gisborn 
Gordon 
Gould 
Innes 

MacDonald 
Manley 


YEAS 

Nixon 
Oliver 
Quilty 
Reaume 
Singer 
Sopha 
Spence 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Trotter 
Troy 

Wintermeyer 
Worton 
-25. 


Belisle 

Boyer 

Brown 

Carruthers 

Cass 

Cathcart 

Cecile 

Connell 


NAYS 
Cowling 
Daley 
Davis 
Downer 
Dymond 
Edwards 
(Perth) 
Evans 
Frost 
FuUcrton 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Harris 
Haskett 
Hoffman 
Janes 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNauj^ton 
Morin 

Nfomingstar 
Morrow 
Nfyers 
McNeil 
Noden 
Parry 
Price 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercodc 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Wliite 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-58. 


Nfr.    Speaker:    I    dechire    the    amendment 

lost. 

Hon.  Nfr.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to;   Mr.  K.   Brown  in  the 

chair. 
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Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,091,413,000  to  meet 
the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  rise 
and  report  that  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has 
come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Report   agreed    to. 

ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN  SUMS  OF 
MONEY 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
for  Granting  to  Her  Majesty  Certain  Sums 
of  Money  for  the  Public  Service  for  the  Fiscal 
year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March.  1962  and 
the  31st  day  of  March,  1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  se<)ond  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  the  bill  do  now 
pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.   Mackay). 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 


The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  No.  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 

Bill  No.  Prl8,  An  Act  resi^ecting  the  Town- 
ship of  Nepean. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  Hamilton 
Civic  Hospitals. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Christ 
Church,  Amherstburg. 

Bill  No.  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  The 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

Bill  No.  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Baudette  and  Rainy  River  Municipal  Bridge. 

Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  Laurentian 
University   of   Sudbury. 

Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  Riverview 
Health  Association. 

Bill  No.  Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  The 
Windsor  Board  of  Education  and  The 
Windsor  Suburban  District  High  School 
Board. 

Bill  No.  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  63,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  No.  65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judica- 
ture Act. 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile 
and  Family  Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surro- 
gate Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Approval  of  Impartial  Referees  and 
Arbitrators. 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  Act,  1949. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 

Bill  No.  93,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act, 
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Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act. 

Bill  No.  100,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Varia- 
tion of  Trusts  Act. 

Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  105,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dead 
Animals  Disposal  Act. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ophthalmic   Dispensers  Act,   1960-1961. 

BUI  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dnig- 
less  Practitioners  Act. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Pharmacy   Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  The  Optometry  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  1 16,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regula- 
tions Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators   Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifi- 
cation of  Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Boundaries  Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  respecting  Claims  for 
Damages  Arising  out  of  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dents. 

Bill  No.  125,  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 


Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  assist  in  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Expansion  of  Social  and 
Recreational  Centres  for  Elderly  Persons. 

Bill  No.  128,  An  Ac-t  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Ac-t. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Ac-t  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Housing 
Development  Ac-t. 

Bill  No.  132.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Magis- 
trates A<^. 

Bill  No.  ia3.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Coroners  Act. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Attorneys  Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mailer 

and  Servant  Act. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Infants 
Act. 

Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Pre- 
arrangement  of  Funeral  Services. 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries    Act. 

Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education 
Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Se|MU-- 
ate  Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Bill  No.  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Commercial  Vehicles  Act. 

Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Highway  Tran.si>ort  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Ac-t  to  amend  The  Hijrfi- 
way  Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  148.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
servation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  149,  The  Pro\ incial  Land  Tax  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  authoriie  the  Rais- 
ing of  Money  on  tlie  Credit  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Fund. 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tile 
Drainage  Act. 
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Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Succession  Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  155,  The  Public  Service  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  157,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
St.  Joseph  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Bill  No.  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Elevators  and  Lifts  Act. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Build- 
ing Trades  Protection  Act. 

Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  Workmen  during  the  Construction, 
Alteration,  Repair  or  Demolition  of  Buildings 
and  Other  Structures. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  166,  The  College  of  Art  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Bill  No.  167,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  No.  168,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  No.  169,  An  Act  to  estabhsh  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement 
System. 

Bill  No.  170,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  171,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Accountancy  Act. 

Bill  No.  172,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

Bill  No.  173,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors  Act. 

Bill  No.  176,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 

subjects  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  prov- 


ince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  humbly 
beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance 
a  bill  intituled.  An  Act  granting  certain  sums 
of  money  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  public 
service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1962  and   March  31,   1963. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  doth 
thank  Her  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
accept  their  benevolence,  and  assent  to  this 
bill  in  Her  Majesty's  name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  was  then  pleased  to  deliver 
the  following  gracious  speech. 

Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor): Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Ontario :  When  I  have 
finished  these  remarks,  the  third  session  of  the 
twenty-sixth  Parliament  of  Ontario  wiU  have 
become  history  and  will  no  doubt  be  studied 
at  great  length  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
future.  The  work  you  have  done  at  this 
session  will  thus  endure  as  long  as  the  records 
of  our  province.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
the  session  began  in  November  and,  after  an 
adjournment  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  con- 
tinued in  the  new  year.  This  arrangement  has 
enabled  you  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  various  matters  with  which  the 
government  is  concerned,  including  legislation 
and  the  departmental  estimates,  but  these 
long  months  of  the  session  have  meant  an 
increased  burden  of  work  on  you.  For  your 
conscientious  labours,  I  express  my  thanks  to 
you. 

The  matters  that  you  have  considered,  and 
the  resulting  legislation  and  provision  of  funds, 
have,  as  in  the  past  sessions,  enhanced  the 
welfare  and  security  of  our  human  resources 
—the  great  people  of  our  great  province— and 
the  development  of  our  material  resources, 
and  reflect  the  rapid  growth  of  our  province 
and  the  needs  and  diJBBculties  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  industrial  and  resource  expansion. 
No  additional  taxes  were  needed  this  year 
to  carry  out  the  government's  programme; 
rather,  a  few  reductions  in  several  areas  have 
been  possible. 

The  part  of  the  government's  programme 
that  was  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  our 
people— the  promotion  of  their  welfare   and 
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the  furthering  of  their  opportunities  by  way  of 
education,  health,  security,  municipal,  human 
rights,  labour  and  refonn  measures— has  been 
a  most  comprehensive  one,  anchored  on  the 
acJiievements  of  the  past  and  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  requirements 
of  the  future. 

The  prime  imix)rtance  that  the  province 
places  on  education  has  once  again  been 
stressed  in  your  deliberations.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  once 
more  required  the  voting  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  assist  our  municipalities  in  meeting 
the  costs  resulting  from  this  influx.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  you  have  voted  for  The 
Department  of  Education  the  huge  sum  of 
$330  million,  an  increase  of  $60  million  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  just  finished. 
Included  in  this  total  are  the  usual  large 
amounts  for  general  legislative  grants  to  the 
school  boards  throughout  the  province. 

In  addition,  provision  was  made,  by  the 
appropriation  of  $16  million,  for  the  second 
stage  in  the  government's  three-year  grants 
programme  to  reduce  the  burden  of  local 
educational  levies  on  the  home  and  farm 
owner.  To  carry  forward  the  reorganization 
of  the  secondary  school  system,  you  have  in- 
cluded funds  for  the  extensive  building  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  set  in  motion  to 
enlarge  our  various  technical  training  facilities. 
None  of  this  expansion  will  involve  the  muni- 
cipalities in  capital  costs. 

The  creation  of  new  universities  in  the 
province  has  been  carried  a  step  further  with 
the.  granting  of  university  status  to  the  Lake- 
head  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology. 
Large  sums  have  been  supphed  to  carry  out 
the  government's  programme  of  ensuring 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  in 
ppjJt-Grade  XIII  work  by  means  of  bursaries, 
scholarships  and  loans. 

By  the  voting  of  $2.25  million  for  our 
public  libraries,  the  members  indicated  their 
interest  in  the  development  of  tliis  important 
aspect  of  our  educational  system.  You  have 
approved  plans  and  provided  funds  for  the 
expansion  of  our  physical  fitness  programme, 
to  tie  in  with  the  federal  activities  in  this 
field.  You  have  passed  amendments  to  a 
number  of  statutes  relating  to  education,  to 
clarify  the  legislation  and  improve  the  work- 
ing of  the  administrative  set-up. 

Highlighted  have  been  amendments  to  The 
Department  of  Education  Act,  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  private  schools  and  for 
thdir  possible  inspection,  and  to  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  to  authorize  die  appoint- 


ment by  a  scIkx)!  board  of  a  business  admin- 
istrator if  desired.  You  have  altered  The 
Public  Schools  Act  to  clarify  the  situation 
regarding  the  election  of  trustees  by  waids, 
where  this  is  desired,  and  to  deal  with  certain 
features  of  school  administration  in  territories 
without  municipal  organization.  The  statutes 
have  been  changed  to  set  out  the  requirement 
that  a  school  trustee  must  in  future  be  a 
Canadian  citizen.  You  have  amended  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education 
Act  to  double  the  amount  tliat  a  board*  under 
the  Act,  may  spend  from  current  funds  on 
permanent  improvements,  and  to  revise  the 
composition  of  advisory  vocational  com- 
mittees. 

A  wide  variety  of  liealth  measures  have 
been  given  your  earnest  consideration.  You 
have  approved  funds  for  additional  con- 
struction work  on  our  network  of  mental 
hospitals.  The  House  has  provided  for  the 
emergency  admission  of  disordered  persons  to 
these  hospitals.  The  provision  that  the 
members  made  for  establishing  the  air  pol- 
lution advisory  committee  v^iW  lead  to  a 
strengthening  of  control  me«isures  to  reduce 
air  pollution. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  tlie  set-up 
of  the  ruling  body  of  nurses  so  tliat  registered 
nurses  and  certified  nursing  assistants  togedier 
comprise  a  college  of  nurses,  which  will  be 
administered  by  a  council  composed  of  a 
representative  of  The  Department  of  Health 
and  members  of  the  nursing  profession.  You 
have  passed  legislation  to  set  up  the  college 
of  optometrists  and  to  strengthen  The  Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers  Act.  To  strengthen  the 
protection  given  to  the  public,  legislation  was 
passed  to  control  the  sale  of  pre-arranged 
fimeral  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  amounts  voted 
for  its  various  expenses  aiKi  fcM*  grants  to  the 
ixiblic  hospitals  the  additional  large  sum  of 
$57.5  miUion  has  been  set  aside  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Ser\ices  Com- 
mission so  that  hospital  insurance  rates  may 
be  maintained  at  their  present  le\*el.  This 
figure  also  includes  funds  for  the  recently 
inaugurated  extension  of  outpatient  services. 
You  have  enabled  several  new  t>'pes  of 
hospitals  to  come  under  the  commUsion  for 
the  purpose  of  insured  services. 

The  members  of  the  committee  on  healdi 
were  apprised  of  the  steeply  rising  costs  of 
our  hospital  insurance  progranune,  because 
of  die  increase  in  hospital  care  being  given 
patients  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  and 
the  rising  salaries  being  paid  to  hospital  staff, 
and  were  informed  of  the  further  large  funds 
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that  will  be  needed  for  tlie  plan's  operation 
in  future  years. 

Welfare  provisions  for  families  and  indi- 
viduals have  again  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  the  additional  $5  million  provided  this 
year  to  meet  these  expanding  needs  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  province's  activities  in  this 
field.  You  included  in  this  amount  funds  to 
permit  an  increase  in  old  age  assistance  to 
$65  a  month  from  the  rate  of  $55  a  month 
which  was  recently  in  effect,  in  accord  with 
the  changes  introduced  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  raise  pensions  for  blind 
and  disabled  persons  by  the  same  amount. 
Amendments  were  made  to  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
children  covered  by   this   legislation. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  of  homes  for 
the  aged,  to  strengthen  their  management  and 
to  clarify  the  rights  of  their  residents,  you 
authorized  changes  in  the  relevant  statute. 
To  promote  the  development  of  social  centres 
for  elderly  persons,  the  members  made  pro- 
\dsion  for  aiding  them  through  provincial 
grants. 

The  technical  committee  on  portable  pen- 
sions met  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  in 
order  to  discuss  the  portable  persons  bill, 
which  has  been  given  first  reading,  with  the 
intention  of  permitting  a  full  and  complete 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  proposal 
by  the  various  segments  of  our  population 
before  further  moves  are  made,  preferably  in 
co-ordination  with  the  federal  government. 

To  help  meet  the  obligations  laid  on  the 
municipalities  as  a  result  of  rapid  population 
growth  and  industrial  expansion,  the  members 
have  again  approved  an  increase  in  municipal 
grants  and,  this  fiscal  year,  the  pro\dnce's 
grants  to  our  municipalities  and  their  agencies, 
including  school  boards  and  other  local 
agencies,  will  total  $425  million,  an  increase 
of  $50  million  over  last  year,  and  nearly  3.5 
times  the  amount  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses just  ten  years  ago. 

Extensive  amendments  to  a  large  number 
of  municipal  Acts  have  been  approved,  in 
order  to  bring  municipal  procedures  up  to 
date.  The  Assessment  Act  has  been  clarified 
and  modernized,  as  has  The  Local  Improve- 
ment Act.  The  extensive  changes  which  the 
House  has  approved  to  The  Municipal  Act 
have  revised  and  clarified  the  qualification  of 
tenants  as  candidates  for  municipal  office, 
modernizctl  the  procedures  for  nominations 
and  for  filling  vacancies,  made  provision  for 
persons  prevented  from  voting  on  the  polling 
day  because  of  religious  reasons,  greatly 
strengthened  the  provisions  dealing  with  dis- 


closure of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  a  council,  widened  the  permission  for 
setting  up  boards  of  control,  strengthened  the 
(mthority  of  municipalities  with  regard  to 
industrial  sites  and  given  discretion  to  muni- 
cipal councils  in  respect  to  most  store  closing 
hours.  You  have  given  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Aff^airs  authority  to  set  aside  a 
revised  assessment  roll  where  it  is  inequitable. 
The  House  has  shown  its  continued  strong 
interest  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  setup  by 
amending  the  relevant  Act  to  further  the 
union  of  local  municipalities  if  they  wish  to 
combine,  and  to  provide  a  further  orderly 
amalgamation  by  vesting  all  signal-light  traffic 
controls  in  the  Metropolitan  council. 

The  interest  of  the  hon.  members  in  tlie 
working  conditions  of  the  municipal  sta£F  in 
the  province  is  indicated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  municipal  employees  retirement  system, 
in  order  to  enable  the  provision  of  an  inte- 
grated pension  setup,  with  provincial  assist- 
ance, for  all  municipal  employees  in  Ontario. 

You  have  approved  changes  in  The  Plan- 
ning Act  to  enable  tighter  control  of  zoning 
by-laws  in  accordance  with  local  conditions. 
To  increase  the  sums  available  to  the  province 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  municipal  de- 
bentures under  The  Tile  Drainage  Act  and 
to  increase  the  amount  that  a  municipality 
may  lend  to  home  owners  under  the  Act, 
you  have  passed  amendments  to  this  effect. 

Our  reform  system  received  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
You  voted  fund  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  Lindsay  Training  School  for  Girls 
and  to  complete  work  on  the  Simcoe  School 
for  Boys.  Increased  funds  were  provided 
for  the  operation  of  the  various  reform- 
atories and  training  schools.  By  amending 
The  Training  Schools  Act,  you  provided  for 
improved  supervision  after  a  ward  leaves  a 
training  school  until  the  wardship  ends.  The 
difficult  situation  in  respect  of  the  joint  pro- 
vincial-municipal authority  over  municipal  jail 
staff  was  resolved  by  transferring  this  person- 
nel to  municipal  control  and  by  providing  a 
provincial  grant  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  a  municipal  jail. 

The  House  has  approved  an  increase  in 
funds  to  permit  The  Department  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  Citizenship  to  expand 
its  work  of  assisting  new  arrivals  in  Ontario 
to  find  their  way  in  their  new  environment 
and  of  helping  them  with  their  language  and 
other  problems  that  may  from  time  to  tirtie 
arise. 

Human  rights  were,  as  in  many  years  in 
the  recent  past,  the  subject  of  earnest  dis- 
cussion    among     the     hon.     members.      The 
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Ontario  Human  I^i^hts  Code  was  jjassed  to 
combine  the  various  anti-diserimination 
measures  vvhieh  previously  had  been  set  out 
in  separate  statutes,  and  to  provide  for 
improved  administration  of  the  legishition. 

Extremely  important  eontributions  to  the 
proj?ress  of  labour  ha\e  been  made  in  a 
number  of  statutes  dealinu  with  the  interests 
and  rights  of  workers.  You  have  earefully 
considered  and  passed  legislation  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  employees  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Extensive  measures  were? 
introduced  to  provide  for  greater  safety  for 
our  workmen.  The  labour  safety  council  was 
set  up,  with  tlie  function  of  advising  the 
Minister  of  Labour  upon  any  matters  in- 
volving the  safety  of  the  workers  of  the 
province.  The  Construction  Safety  Act,  which 
replaced  The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act, 
is  designed  to  l>etter  ensure  the  safety  of 
workmen  during  the  cx)nstniction  of  various 
structures,  and  includes  provision  to  pennit 
standards  of  safety  to  be  set  out.  The 
members  passed  amendments  to  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act  and  The  Construction  Hoists 
Act  to  strengthen  safety  measures  under  these 
statutes. 

The  rights  of  workers,  as  set  out  in  The 
Master  and  Servant  Act,  were  extended.  Tlie 
provisions  of  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vaca- 
tions with  Pay  Act  were  tightened,  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  our  workers.  The  ver>' 
important  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour-Management  Relations  in  the  Con- 
struction Industry  in  Ontario  received  the 
deliberation  of  the  hon.  members.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  and  its  union,  the  House  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator 
to  resolve  the  situation. 

A  broad  new  housing  programme  has  been 
given  the  approval  of  the  House,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  more  federal-provincial 
rental  housing  units  and  to  help  resolve  the 
housing  problems  with  which  we  are  faced 
in  an  era  of  population  expansion.  Plans  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  houses  in  sub- 
standard areas,  and  to  encourage  the  c-on- 
stniction  by  private  groups  of  housing  for 
rent  and  owner-occupancy,  for  low-income 
families  and  the  physically  handicapped,  as 
well  as  plans  to  sponsor  improvements  in  low 
cost  housing  design  by  means  of  research  and 
educational  grants,  have  been  approved  in 
amendments  to  The  Housing  Development 
Act.  In  particular,  a  rent  certificate  scheme 
has  been  initiated  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto— the  first  such  scheme 
imdertaken  in  North  America. 


To  promote  a  continuation  of  the  expansion 
which  lias  l>een  such  a  marked  feature  of  the 
post-wiu-  years  and  to  further  the  economic 
progress  of  the  province  so  that  it  can  meet 
the  challenging  tlays  ahead,  the  members  of 
this  Ix'gislature  approved  a  comprehensive 
l)rogramnie  of  t<conomic  ac-tion.  In  approving 
legislation  merging  the  fonner  Departments 
of  Ect)nomics  and  Commerct*  and  Develop- 
ment into  the  new  DepartnK'nt  of  Economics 
and  Development,  you  indicated  the  need  for 
bringing  into  a  closer  union  the  two  govern- 
ment departments  which  liave  been  ac*tive  in 
promoting  our  industrial  and  ctrnimerdal 
gn)wtlj.  The  Ontario  Economic  Council  has 
l>een  set  up  to  stimuLite  all  phases  of 
economic  development  and  to  bring  manage- 
ment, labour,  agriculture  and  government  into 
a  working  partnership  in  order  to  effectively 
promote  and  co-ordinate  our  expansion. 

Committees  of  the  council  have  been 
appointed  and  studies  are  already  under  way 
on  various  facets  of  our  economy,  induding 
agriculture,  tourism,  northern  development 
and  industrial  development.  Grants  to  Ae 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  have  been  in- 
creased to  provide  for  special  studies  to  pio- 
mote  the  greater  productivity  of  our  economy. 
The  Mini.ster  of  Economics  and  Development 
also  presented  for  your  appro\'al  a  programme 
of  market  expansion  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
trade  missions,  and  foreign  service  eqMmsiaii, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  trade  oflBoe 
in  Europe  to  ser\ice  the  European  Common 
Market   area. 

The  House  has  been  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  seasonal  unemployment  which,  because 
of  climatic  conditions,  is  a  perennial  problem 
in  our  economy,  and  has  continued  the  pro- 
grammes of  winter  works  which  the  govern- 
ment initiated  four  years  ago  as  a 
provincial-municipal  measure  aiKl  which  is 
now  operated  on  a  federal-provincial-muni- 
cipal basis.  The  seasonal  employnu-nt  pro- 
grammes have  bt^en  expanded  and  tlUs  year 
o\er  21,000  ixople  will  have  been  given  work 
in  their  various  phases.  Tlie  programmes  not 
only  enable  special,  major  municipal  con- 
stniction  and  maintenance  work  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  colder  months,  but  also 
involve,  through  fcxleral-provincial  during, 
winter  work  in  our  p^irks  and  picnic  areas. 
You  have  made  provision  for  a  further  |10 
million  for  the  municipal  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

As  part  of  tlie  overall  programme  for  the 
continued  economic  development  of  the  prov- 
ince, you  have  approved  the  many  .steps  being 
taken  to  further  the  exi)ansion  of  our  great 
heartland  of  northern  Ontario.    A  conunittee 
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on  northern  development  has  been  set  up  to 
consider  the  needs  and  problems  of  that  part 
of  our  province.  You  have  voted  funds  to 
build  a  $7  million  extension  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  communications 
system  and  to  provide  a  survey  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  commission.  In  addition,  you 
have  approved  monies  for  many  new  high- 
ways and  public  works  in  the  north. 

In  connection  with  our  energy  and  fuel 
sources,  the  House  has  passed  legislation 
which,  by  amalgamating  the  hydro-electric 
power  systems,  permits  a  more  economical 
operation  of  our  electrical  plants  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  province  and  ensures, 
particularly  to  the  residents  of  our  north  land, 
a  greater  stability  of  power  while  maintaining 
a  reasonable  rate  structure.  You  have 
appropriated  funds  to  enable  The  Department 
of  Energy  Resources  to  continue  its  survey 
of  the  province's  energy  and  fuel  resources. 
In  order  to  permit  a  clarification  of  its  rate- 
fixing  provisions,  you  have  passed  amend- 
ments to  The  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act. 
You  have  amended  The  Energy  Act  to 
broaden  its  coverage  and  to  clarify  its  pro- 
visions generally. 

The  development  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources of  land,  minerals  and  forests  has 
been  fostered  by  the  measures  you  have 
approved  and  the  monies  you  have  voted. 

Agriculture  received  the  usual  sustained 
attention  from  the  hon.  members.  To  improve 
the  educational  facilities  available  for  our 
farming  population,  you  legislated  to  unite 
the  three  agricultural  colleges  at  Guelph  under 
one  administration  and  to  set  up  the  agricul- 
tural research  institute  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  research  projects  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  all  institutions  operating  under 
The  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  House 
also  provided  funds  for  the  construction  of 
additional  college  buildings. 

You  approved  broader  coverage  under  The 
Co-operative  Loans  Act,  to  provide  further 
stimulation  for  our  co-operative  farm  associa- 
tions. The  members,  by  amending  The 
Horticultural  Societies  Act,  eased  the  require- 
ments for  grants  to  such  societies.  You 
strengthened  the  powers  of  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  to  provide  further  protection 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  who 
operate  the  various  local  marketing  plans. 
The  Milk  Industry  Act  amendments  which 
you  passed  authorized  butterfat  price  differ- 
entials for  cream  and  milk. 

Further  steps  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  province  were  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  House  when  they  amended  The  Dead 
Animals    Disposal    Act    to    provide    for    the 


effective  identification  of  meat  from  dead 
animals  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  sudi  meat 
for  human  consumption. 

The  extensive  amendments  that  you  passed 
to  The  Mining  Act  provide  for  the  better 
administration  of  our  mineral  resources  and 
bring  sections  of  the  Act  into  line  with 
modern  mining  practices.  Funds  have  been 
provided  for  a  greater  number  of  geological 
survey  parties  in  order  to  increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  potential  mineral  resources  and 
to  provide  the  groundwork  for  further  mine 
developments  throughout  the  north. 

The  House  has  provided  additional  funds 
and  has  passed  legislation  to  enable  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  expand 
various  aspects  of  its  extensive  programmes 
of  forest  management,  fish  and  wild  life 
activities  and  park  development,  and  to  con- 
tinue its  research  in  these  fields.  You  have 
provided  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  provincial  parks  and  the  continued 
development  of  the  existing  ones,  and  amend- 
ments to  The  Public  Parks  Act  were  passed 
to  enable  a  greater  development  of  municipal 
parks.  By  passing  The  Game  and  Fish  Act, 
1961-1962,  you  completely  revised  the  former 
Act,  in  order  to  simplify  its  provisions  and  to 
set  up  modern,  up-to-date  administrative 
practices.  Your  amendment  to  The  Public 
Lands  Act  confirms  the  policy  of  setting  aside 
as  public  reserves  25  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing public  lands  fronting  on  water.  You  have 
provided  for  more  effective  agreements  for 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control. 

In  line  with  the  government's  policy  of 
expanding  our  system  of  conservation  areas 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  our  people,  you 
have  approved  various  amendments  to  The 
Conservation  Act.  The  large  sum  of  $4.5 
million  has  been  appropriated  to  enable  the 
work  of  our  conservation  authorities  through- 
out the  province,  in  the  way  of  flood  control 
and  other  activities,  to  be  carried  out  success- 
fully. Included  in  this  amount  were  funds  to 
go  towards  the  $39  million  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  programme  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  Region  Conservation 
Authority. 

The  province's  programme  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  supplies  and  the  abate- 
ment of  sewage  pollution  was  also  intensified 
by  your  approval  of  large  sums  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. You  have  amended  the  relevant  Act 
to  strengtlien  the  position  of  the  commission 
in  its  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  work. 

The  tourist  industry  and  its  problems  have 
received  the  consideration  of  the  House.  You 
have  voted  additional  funds  for  The  Depart- 
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nient  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  including  sums 
to  continue  the  system  of  grants  to  regional 
tourist  associations. 

In  your  deliberations,  the  operations  of  our 
highways  and  the  problems  associated  with 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  vehicles  that 
use  them  have  been  to  the  forefront.  You 
have  voted  nearly  $265  million  for  the 
expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
routes  throughout  Ontario,  including  assist- 
ance for  municipal  roads.  As  part  of  this 
vast  sum,  there  have  been  set  aside  fimds  for 
further  work  on  our  great  trans-provincial 
highway  401,  and  for  construction  on  High- 
way 403,  the  Hamilton  by-pass,  and  on 
Highway  405,  between  the  new  Queenston 
Bridge  and  the  Homer  Skyway.  At  the  same 
time,  work  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  is 
being  continued  and  constniction  is  being 
accelerated  on  the  Fort  Frances  causeway  and 
the  road  to  Atikokan. 

You  have  provided  funds  for  a  number  of 
access  roads  to  open  up  our  resources  in  the 
north.  An  amendment  made  to  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act  enables  the  province  to 
increase  to  90  per  cent  its  contribution  to- 
wards die  cost  of  bridges  and  culverts  on 
streets  designated  as  connecting  links  between 
Queen's  highways  in  most  towns  and  all 
villages  with  over  2,500  residents. 

You  have  promoted  highway  safety  by 
revising  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act.  The  House 
has  given  long  consideration  to  the  workings 
of  The  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund  and  as 
a  result  of  its  deUberations,  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act  was  passed,  to 
set  up  a  new  fund  with  a  completely  re- 
vamped system  of  payments,  including  pro- 
vision for  payments  out  of  the  new  fund  in 
three  ways  where  damages  are  caused  by 
uninsured  vehicles:  where  there  is  a  setUe- 
ment  without  a  judgment,  where  a  judgment 
has  been  obtained,  and  where  a  judgment  has 
been  obtained  in  hit  and  run  cases.  You 
have  amended  The  Highway  Transport  Board 
Act  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  board  con- 
cerned and  to  revise  the  provision  for  appeal. 
Your  modifications  to  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act  have  greaUy  strengthened  the 
existing  controls  over  such  vehicles. 

Nor  has  our  highway  system  been  the 
exclusive  form  of  transportation  cxjnsidered 
by  the  House,  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  has 
been  assisted  in  its  huge  subway  constniction 
programme  through  the  provision  of  the  first 
$10  million,  out  of  an  amount  which  will 
total  $60  million,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
debentures  that  the  municipality  issued  for 
subway  purposes.    This  assistance  will  result 


in  the  completion  of  this  subway  several  yean 
earlier    than    would    otherwise    have    been 

possible. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  rdated 
matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Attorney-General,  you  have  passed  many 
measures— 45  in  all-to  modernize  the  working 
of  our  entire  system  of  justice.  From  the 
standpoint  of  administration,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  were  the  nine  bills  which  arise 
from  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
to  the  Attomey-Cencral  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
county   and   district   courts. 

These  statutes  will  improve  the  worldngs 
of  our  court  system  at  all  levels  and  in  par- 
ticular the  county   and  district  courts. 

Other  Acts  were  approved  which  ranged 
in  their  scope  from  amendments  dealing  with 
loan  and  trust  companies,  mortgage  broken, 
mortgages,  coroners,  discrepancies  in  The 
Infants  Act,  notaries,  private  investigaton. 
The  Land  Titles  Act,  amendments  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  maintenance  orders  with 
the  State  of  Micliigan  and  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  selling  of  pre-arranged  funeral  services 
and  plots. 

As  well  as  providing  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  provincial  police  force  so  that 
it  will  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  crime 
and  traffic  problems,  you  have  voted  monies 
to  establish  at  Aylmer  a  police  college  to 
train  law  officers  from  the  whole  province. 
You  have  ad\anced  law  enforcement  greatly 
by  setting  up  tlie  Ontario  Police  Conrniission. 
A  Royal  commission  is  now  studying  all 
aspects  of  the  crime  situation  throughout 
Ontario. 

You  have  pn)\ided  further  funds  to  enable 
the  continued  exi>ansion  of  the  Emergenc>' 
Measures  Organization. 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  the  sections  of 
The  Insurance  Act  dealing  with  life  ins-urance 
has  been  passed  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar 
legislation  will  one  day  be  in  effect  in  all 
the  common  law  provinces.  The  provisions 
enabling  the  irrevocable  designation  of  a 
beneficiary,  the  eliminations  of  the  limits 
placeil  on  a  child's  insurance  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  definition  of  insurable  interest, 
bring  the  Act  into  line  with  modem  condi- 
tions. 

You  have  amended  the  province's  liquor 
legislation  to  bring  it  into  line  with  conditions 
existing  today.  The  individual  liquor  permit 
has  been  abolished,  as  it  was  found  to  be  no 
longer  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Room  service  in  hotels  is  to  be 
permitted  again,  while  provision  is  being 
made  for  sales  in  the  tourist  areas  of  our 
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province.  Appeals  are  being  provided  against 
certain  decisions  of  the  liquor  licence  board. 
You  have  also  provided  a  large  increase  in 
funds  for  the  alcoholism  research  foundation 
to  enable  it  to  expand  its  educational  and  re- 
Search  programmes. 

Amendments  were  considered  and  passed 
to  The  Corporations  Information  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  of  up-to-date  infonnation 
about  directors  and  changes  in  authorized 
capital,  as  well  as  to  require  all  corporations 
to  file  a  power  of  attorney  appointing  an 
Ontario  representative.  In  order  to  clarify 
certain  of  its  provisions  and  to  permit  an 
Ontario-incorporated  firm  to  transfer  its 
operations  to  another  jurisdiction,  you 
approved  modifications  to  The  Corporations 
Act. 

As  regards  the  province's  budget,  you  have 
appropriated  for  all  purposes  the  largest  sum 
in  its  history— nearly  $1.2  billion.  Modifica- 
tions were  made  to  a  number  of  statutes 
dealing  with  taxation.  You  have  approved 
amendments  to  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
simplify  the  work  that  has  to  be  carried  out 
by  retailers  in  collecting  the  tax  and  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  exemptions.  A  great  step 
forward  has  resulted  from  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  new  federal-provincial  taxing 
arrangements,  which  permit  the  province  to 
increase  its  share  of  the  personal  income  tax 
collected  to  16  per  cent  of  the  federal  tax  for 
1962  and  by  one  additional  percentage  point 
in  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

You  have  passed  amendments  to  the  pro- 
vincial Corporations  Tax  Act  and  Income  Tax 
Act  to  bring  them  into  closer  relationship  with 
the  equivalent  federal  provisions  and  to  re- 
move anomalies.  By  approving  the  amend- 
ments suggested  to  The  Succession  Duty  Act, 
you  have  permitted  an  increase  to  $5,000  in 
the  amount  of  insurance  that  may  be  paid  a 
widow  without  the  Treasury's  consent,  and 
have  clarified  the  sections  of  the  Act  dealing 
with  interests  in  expectancy. 

Among  other  tax  matters,  you  have,  by 
changes  to  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act,  increased 
the  exemption  from  tax  on  the  price  of 
admission  tickets  for  amusements,  and 
reduced  the  tax  in  certain  categories.  To 
bring  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  in  line 
with  modern  practices  and  to  introduce 
certain  principles  used  in  municipal  assess- 
ment, you  have  approved  the  complete  re- 
vision of  this  important  Act.  Your 
amendments  to  The  Financial  Administration 
Act  will  permit  a  strengthening  of  the  work 
of  the  Treasury  board.  Your  government 
continues  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  compre- 
hensive inquiry  into  the  national  tax  system 


is  required  in  order  to  arrange  a  distribution 
of  tax  resources  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces  in  the  light  of  modem 
conditions. 

The  House  has  considered,  approved  and 
voted  the  first  funds  for  the  government's  $50 
million  programme  of  establishing  in  the 
Queen's  Park  area  a  government  centre,  to 
which  can  be  repatriated  many  government 
offices  and  workers  now  scattered  throughout 
the  city.  The  plans  developed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  are  striking  ones  and 
will  enable  effective  use  to  be  made  of  the 
land  purchased  by  the  province  in  this  area. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  monies  to  under- 
take and  complete  public  buildings  in  many 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  civil  servants  of  the  province,  as  in 
past  years,  have  faithfully  and  effectively 
discharged  their  duties,  and  appreciation  is 
expressed  to  them  for  their  work  in  these 
years  when  the  burden  of  administration  is 
steadily  becoming  heavier.  The  House  has 
amended  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act  for  purposes  of  clarification.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  government  contribution  to  the 
public  service  superannuation  fund,  a  special 
contribution  of  $1  million  was  again  made  to 
this  fund,  as  well  as  to  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation fund. 

Redistribution  has  received  particular  atten- 
tion from  the  hon.  members,  who  have 
approved  the  formation  of  a  special  indepen- 
dent committee  to  work  out  this  matter, 
taking  into  consideration  the  existing  popula- 
tion distribution  and  the  need  for  equitable 
representation  for  all  our  people,  based  on 
considerations  of  location,  area  and  density. 

The  work  of  the  various  select  committees 
of  the  House  has  provided  much  valuable 
information  for  the  hon.  members  and  for 
the  government.  The  committee  on  auto 
insurance  has  presented  a  further  report 
which  has  been  implemented  by  way  of 
legislation.  The  crop  insurance  committee  has 
recently  presented  its  final  report.  The  final 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  land  appro- 
priation will  receive  extensive  study  from 
various  government  departments  in  the  en- 
suing months. 

The  committee  set  up  to  look  into  the 
executive  and  adminstrative  problems  of  the 
government  has  presented  a  further  valuable 
report  wliich  will  receive  considered  atten- 
tion. The  first  report  of  tlie  select  committee 
set  up  to  review  the  various  municipal  Acts 
has  been  received  and  it  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  further  studies  in  this  field  by  tlie 
committee  itself  and  by  the  government.  The 
committee  set  up  to  inquire  into  drug  prices 
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has  been  continuing  its  work  and  a  report 
will  be  available  at  the  next  session. 

The  programme  of  economic  development 
which  you  have  approved  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  economy  of  our  province  and  has 
meant  high  levels  of  employment  and  income. 
The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  high 
level  of  economic  expansion  in  all  of  North 
America  during  the  present  year.  With  the 
stimulation  given  to  business  by  your  new 
measures,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  further 
growth  of  employment  opportunities  and  ad- 
vances in  our  living  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  is  not  inappropriate 
for  me  to  express  to  you,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Wintermeyer,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
the  Ministry,  all  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  stafiF,  my  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  gratitude  and  appreciation 


for  your  great  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me 
during  the  session  and  indeed  always.  Thii 
has  made  my  work  much  lighter  and  indeed 
it  has  been  a  great  joy  and  delist  I  thank 
you  both  heartily  and  cordially. 

In  proroguing  this  session,  it  is  my  sincere 
prayer  that  Divine  Providence  will  Uess  you 
and  guide  you. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr 
Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  this 
legislative  assembly  be  prorogued  and  this 
legislative  assembly  is  accordini^y  prorogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  5:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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